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Art.  I. — Les  CojifessiGns  de  J.  J.  Rousseau, 
nouvcUe  Ed'd'iGn,  pr€ce,dte  d^nne  Notice  par 
George  Sand.  (New  Edition  of  Rous- 
seau's Confessions,  preceded  by  a  notice 
by  G. Sand.)   Paris:  Charpentier.    i84U 

In  France^  in  th«  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, when  the  artificial  in  society  was  at 
its  height — when  hlcnseance  was  the  pro- 
fessed substitute  for  virtue — wh-en  there 
was  no  belief  in  a  higher  morality  than  that 
which  could  be  deduced  from  mere  selfish- 
ness— w'nen  the  admission  of  a  cold  mate- 
rialism was  considered  the  perfection  of  ci- 
vilisation— there  arose  a  man  who  declared 
that  he  was  dissatisfied  with  all  this.  He 
could  not  repose  on  a  materialism  which 
seemed  to  rob  man  of  his  dignity  ;  he  could 
not  bear  to  find  all  high  emotions  reduced 
to  the  love  of  self;  he  fancied  that  there 
was  an  inner  worth  of  man  more  valuable 
than  obedience  to  the  external  forms  of  po- 
liteness; he  even  considered  that  there 
might  be  a  higher  sphere  of  action  than  the 
petits  soupers  over  which  some  witty  lady  pre- 
sided, and  that  excellent  as  was  the  glance 
of  approval  from  feminine  eyes,  there  was 
no  such  great  nobility  in  flippant  explana- 
tions of  physical  science  to  Jem?n€s  savantes. 
The  man  was  not  a  learned  man,  but  he 
had  read  his  Plutarch  ,  and  when  h^  con- 
templated the  pictures  of  antique  greatness, 
he  discovered  the  possibility  of  a  different 
sort  of  people  from  the  courtiers,  and  the 
wits,  and  the  poetasters,  and  the  musicians, 
and  the  phUosophes  of  Louis  XV.  He  had 
read  his  Tacitus  ;  and  he  had  found  therein 
reflections  on  a  corrupt  age,  which,  with- 
out any  great  exertion,  he  could  apply  to 
his  own.  It  was  explained  to  him  that 
these  ancient  pictures  were  but  so  many 
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exaggerations ;  that  the  virtues  of  self- 
denial  and  patriotisr«,  which  were  so  pi'o- 
miuenl  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
were  in  themselves  impossible ;  and  the 
demonstration  founded  on  a  knov/ledge  of 
the  world  was  by  no  means  difficulty  Yet 
was  the  strange  man  not  convinced,  but 
answered,  *  True,  I  see  that  from  the  men 
of  this  day,  you  cannot  construct  a  patriot 
or  a  legislator  of  the  antique  school  ;  but 
how  am  I  sure  that  the  ancient  man  was 
net  the  true  man,  and  that  these  are  not  the 
mere  creatures  of  t^egeneracy.^  And  he  set 
to  work,  and  he  tore  down,  and  he  ab- 
stracted, and  he  sifted,  and  he  declaimed  : 
and  the  result  of  his  doctrines  was  that  ar- 
tificial convention  was  not  all,  but  that 
man  was  a  real  something  beneath  it.  He 
would  not  admit  that  when  the  periwig,  and. 
the  snuff-box,  and  the  smart  saying,  and  the 
flippant  gallantry,  and  taste,  and  '  philoso- 
phy,' were  taken  away,  nothing  was  left ; 
but  declared  that  there  was  still  man — a 
natural  man,  capable  of  joy  and  sorrow-^ — 
aye,  capable  of  great  achievements — great- 
er, mayhap,  than  were  often  dreamed  of  in 
the  select  parties.  The  little  word  '  man,' 
in  the  mouth  of  this  innovating  thinker,  be- 
gan to  acquire  a  new  significance,  and  the 
frequenters  of  the^e^zV*  soupers,  were  startled 
at  the  phenomenon.  The  strange  person- 
age who  had  thought  so  oddly,  and  who  ut- 
tered such  startling  doctrines,  and  so  terri- 
bly scaled  poor  convention,  was  Jeaic 
Jacques  Rousseau,  citizen  of  Geneva. 

But  this  same  Rousseau  did  not  stop  at 
the  declaration,  that  man  was  something 
beyond  a  mere  empty  substratum,  existing 
to  sustain  the  decorations  of  civilisation, 
but  he  went  further,  and  declared  that  these 
so-called  decorations   were  only  disfigure- 
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ments, — so  many  negative  quantities,  each 
of  which  taken  away,  would  cause  man  to 
rise  in  the  scale  of  being.  The  fine  arts, 
he  thought,  were  miserable  things,  for  they 
took  up  time  that  might  be  better  employ- 
ed J  science  he  detested,  seeing  in  it  no- 
thing more  than  a  laborious  occupation 
with  trifles  j  the  advantages  of  machinery 
he  scorned,  for  be  believed  that  the  use  of 
these  wheels  and  levers  had  deprived  man 
of  confidence  in  his  own  arms  and  legs  :  all 
that  renders  humanity  honourable  in  the 
eyes  of  modern  Eurape  he  abhorred,  and 
the  value  of  mental  qitalifications  he  settled 
in  one  sentence,  *  The  man  who  meditates 
is  a  depraved  animal.'  Therefore  to  him 
was  a  Chippewa  Indian  infinitely  more  re- 
spectable than  an  astronomer,  or  a  poet,  or 
a  philosopher.  And  thus  did  our  Rousseau, 
instead  of  l>eing  a  teacher  of  sound  doc- 
trines, which  he  might  have  been  had  he  re- 
conciled the  idea  of  humanity  with  the  idea 
of  progress,  become  an  utterer  of  much  that 
was  useless;  and,  being  a  free  man,  advocat- 
ed a  reign  of  darkness,  and  a  bigotry.  He 
could  not  see  in  his  age  an  imperfect  stage  of 
progress  to  a  better  state  of  things ;  he  coeld 
not  take  the  good  with  the  bad,  and  therefore 
he  hated  all  together.  The  additions  made 
to  man  since  he  had  left  the  savage  state 
were  all  deformed  eccentricities,  which,  if 
they  were  not  cut  away,  were  only  to  be 
left,  and  lamented  over,  because  they  had 
taken  so  deep  a  root.  No  intolerant  ad- 
mirer of  feudal  government  or  priestly  in- 
fluence ever  preached  against  enlighten- 
ment with  more  warmth  than  the  Genevese 
Republican. 

And  what  sort  of  man  v/as  he  that  spoke 
the  strong  word  ]  He  was,  as  Mr.  Car- 
lyle  says  in  his  lectures  on  'Hero-worship,' 
not  a  strong  man.  Great  was  the  speech 
that  was  uttered,  small  was  the  speaker. 
The  age  was  vain  ;  it  was  distin;gtjished  by 
an  empty  love  of  praise  from  small  peo- 
ple ;  yet  none  were  vainer,  none  bad  a 
more  girlish  fondness  for  laudation,  than 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  The  age  liked, 
as  we  have  said,  to  deduce  virtue  from 
selfishness,  and  Rousseau  hated  that  deduc- 
tion :  yet  whei'e  was  creature  more  mor- 
bidly selfish  1  If  egotism  was  the  ignis  fa- 
tuus  that  misled  his  contemporaries,  with 
him  it  was  more  :  it  was  tlie  disease  that 
fed  upon  his  vitals,  that  forbade  him  to  have 
one  healthy  feeling.  Nay,  striking  as  were 
the  truths  which  he  uttered  amid  a  maze  of 
fallacy,  so  much  does  he  exhibit  of  that 
egotism,  that  vanity,  that  love  of  notoriety, 
that  we  can  hardly  tell  where  the  real 
thinker  begins,  and  the  lover  of  self-display 
leaves  off!     He  is  a  difliicult  person  to  un- 


ravely  this  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  He 
has  left  us  a  book  of  Confessions,  which 
seems  to  surpass  in  candour  all  the  books 
that  were  ever  published,  and  in  which  he 
seems  most  liberal  in  the  proclamation  of 
his  transgressions,  decent  and  indecent ;  and 
yet  we  have  a  kind  of  uneasy  notion  that 
we  have  not  quite  got  at  the  truth,  and  that 
we  know  a  d«al  more  about  many  people 
who  have  not  been  half  so  frank,  than  we 
do  about  that  confessing  Genevese.  He 
tells  us  at  the  very  commencement  "  Let 
the  trumpet  of  the  last  judgment  sound 
when  it  will,  I  will  present  myself  before 
the  sovereign  Judge,  with  this  book  in  my 
hand,  and  I  wfU  say  aloud,  *  Here  is  whaS 
I  did,  what  I  thought,  and  what  I  was.' '"' 
This  sounds  imposing :  we  ought  to  be 
awe-struck,  but  we  confess  that  we  are  not 
all-believing  :  no,  not  even  when  Madame 
Dudevant  tells  us  that  he  is  a  father  of  the 
church  to  come.  We  cannot  help  thinking 
of  an  ugly  old  maxim  of  Rochfaucauld,  to 
the  effect,  that  we  prefer  talking  of  our 
faults  to  not  talking  of  ourselves  at  all  \ 
and  when  we  look  at  these  faults  of  Rous- 
seau— wretched,  disagreeable  faults  as  they 
are — in  short,  just  those  sort  of  faults  that, 
above  all  others,  we  should  keep  to  our- 
selves— we  feel  that  they  are  somehow  very 
dexterously  tinselled  over,  and  that  if  the 
enormity  be  great,  there  is  a  good  measure 
of  accounting  cause  and  interesting  repent- 
ance to  overbalance  its  effect.  We  set 
aside  all  the  statements  let  loose  by  the 
professed  enemies  of  Rousseau,  all  the  hos- 
tile histories ;  v/e  take  him  as  he  shows 
himself,  and  we  consent  to  disbelieve  every 
other  authority;  but  still  we  say,  he  is  the 
most  puzzling  creature.  What  can  we  be- 
lieve him  to  be  ?  Shall  we  suppose  him 
sincere  t  A  host  of  little  meannesses,  and 
vanities,  and  timidities,  a  strange  mixture 
of  braggadocio  and  flinching,  are  at  hand 
to  shake  our  faith.  Shall  we  believe  him 
a  mere  vain  man,  whose  only  desire  was 
for  notoriety,  who  snarled  at  the  world  to 
make  it  frown  upon  him,  and  who  ran  away 
from  it  simply  because  he  hoped  it  would 
follow  him  1  If  we  turn  to  certain  hostile 
anecdotes,  we  shall  find  reason  for  such 
belief:  but  then  the  earnestness,  the  truth- 
fulness of  *  Emile'  rise  in  a  sort  of  majesty 
before  us,  and  will  not  allow  us  to  think 
that  all  was  a  trick.  Shall  we  believe,  to 
account  for  his  eccentricities,  that  he  re- 
ceived some  unlucky  hurt  in  his  infancy, 
which  affected  his  brain  ]  If  we  would 
foster  such  belief,  there  are  accounts  to 
support  us:  but  there  is  abundance  of  qui- 
et, calm,  unenthusiastic  sense  to  refute  us  : 
there  is  the  •  Contrat  Sociale,  which,  un- 
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pleasant  as  its  doctrines  may  be  to  some, 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  logical  dtxluction  from 
assumed  premises.  Nay,  in  his  entire 
works  there  is  a  sort  of  consistency,  as  if 
the  thinker  never  changed,  though  the  man 
might  occasionally  waver :  and  yet — and 
yet  there  come  the  signs  of  weakness,  of 
the  being  *  not  strong,'  that  make  us  hesi- 
tate. Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  we  ourselves 
who  are  unjust  to  this  Genevese,  in  wishing 
to  pin  him  to  some  well-defined  category. 
Perhaps  it  is  on  account  of  the  great  quan- 
tity of  accurate  information  concerning  him, 
that  we  think  we  know  so  little.  Maybe 
we  know  too  much.  The  artistical  bio- 
grapher may  remove  this  deformity,  and 
heighten  that  perfection,  and  we  shall  have 
a  very  conceivable  sort  of  personage.  But 
when  the  very  man  is  revealed,  may  he  not 
always  seem  inexplicable,  and  may  we  not 
ascribe  to  his  want  of  candour,  what  is  our 
own  dimness  of  perception  1  May  not  all 
present  the  same  want  of  harmony  between 
theory  and  practice,  between  thoughts  and 
actions,  as  poor  Jean  Jacques] — Reader, 
if  thou  be  a  writer  also,  think  within  thy- 
self if  this  is  not  possible. 

To  the  new  edition  of  Rousseau's  'Con- 
fessions,' which  forms  the  head  of  this  arti- 
cle, Madame  Dudevant  (George  Sand)  has 
written  a  very  pleasant  and  ingenious  pre- 
face, with  only  the  fault  of  soaring  a  little 
too  far  into  the  regions  of  mysterious  signi- 
fication. Thus,  having  settled  that  Jean 
Jacques  is  to  be  a  saint  of  the  future,  she 
bids  us  observe  how  completely  the  work 
more  immediately  before  us,  is  one  of  pri- 
mitive Christianity — namely,  the  publica- 
tion of  a  confession.  A  truly  agreeable  and 
good-natured  turn  to  give  to  an  act  in  which 
disappointment,  and  vanity,  and  egotism 
had  so  large  a  share !  George  Sand  is 
willing  to  admit  the  many  faults  of  the 
Saint,  but  he  may  take  his  place  by  the 
'  publican  Matthew'  and  the  *  persecutor 
Paul !'  Nay,  the  time  is  not  tar  distant 
when  *  Saint  Rousseau'  shall  be  no  more 
tried  at  the  bar  of  opinion  than  Saint  Au- 
gustin.  All  this  is  meant  to  sound  won- 
derfully fine,  but  nevertheless,  the  words 
•  Saint  Rousseau'  will  not  ring  musically  in 
our  ears. 

To  assign  to  Jean  Jacques  a  place  more 
definite  than  that  of  mere  saintship,  Ma- 
dame Dudevant  with  much  acuteness  di- 
vides the  eminent  men  of  an  age  into  two 
classes,  the  '  strong  men'  {Ics  liommes forts) 
and  the  *  great  men'  {Ics  Iwmmcs  grands). 
The  former  men  are  those  who  belong  to 
the  present,  and  who  act  in  the  present. 
Their  feet  are  set  firmly  on  stable  ground, 
and  they  can  strike  out  with  vigour.    They 


include  the  graat  warrioi-s,  the  great  states- 
men, even  the  great  manufacturers,  men 
who  do  brilliant  deeds,  and  have  brilliant 
successes.  Voltaire,  Diderot,  and  the  we- 
gativc  philosophers  of  the  last  century,  with 
whom  Rousseau  could  never  amalgamate, 
but  whom  he  approached  only  to  fly  off 
again,  leaving  a  feeling  of  contempt  on  one 
side,  and  loathing  on  the  other,  belong  to 
the  class  of  'hommes  forts.'  They  sapped 
the  foundations  of  established  things,  they 
s!  ook  creeds,  they  disorganized  society, 
but  they  had  no  view  of  the  far  distant.  It 
was  because  they  were  of  the  present,  that 
they  could  attack  it  so  vigorously.  These 
'  hommes  foi  ts'  are,  according  to  George 
Sand,  the  sappers  and  miners  of  the  moving 
phalanx  of  humanity  ;  they  clear  the  road, 
they  break  down  rocks,  they  penetrate  for- 
ests. The  '  hommes  grands,'  on  the  other 
hand,  are  not  versed  in  the  science  of  pre- 
sent facts;  they  find  themselves  in  a  strange 
region — too  strange  to  allow  of  their  acting, 
and  they  therefore  occupy  their  minds  with 
uneasy  meditations.  A  pure  ideal  is  before 
them,  with  which  nothing  that  surrounds 
them  will  accord.  Hating  the  present, 
they  may  seek  their  ideal  in  the  past  or  the 
future ;  they  may  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  man  shall  have  reached  his  perfec- 
tion, or  they  may  sigh  over  a  golden  age. 
Rousseau,  who  belongs  to  this  category  of 
'hommes  grands,'  not  having  faith  in  the 
future,  was  one  of  the  sighers  over  the  past; 
though,  nevertheless,  he  had  an  instinctive 
feeling  of  progress,  as  he  showed  by  writing 
'Emile'  and  the  '  Contrat  Sociale.'  These 
two  classes  of  the  '  forts'  and  the  *  grands' 
are  perpetually  at  war  with  each  other,  al- 
though they  are  more  really  allied  than  they 
think,  and  are  both  equally  necessary  to  the 
advancement  of  mankind.  The  *  forts' 
working  by  corrupt  means  in  a  corrupt  re- 
gion, become  necessarily  corrupted,  and 
hence  they  do  not  satisfy  the  purity  of  the" 
'grands.'  The  latter,  contemplating  their 
ideal,  have  too  exalted  notions  to  admit  of 
their  acting  with  force  on  the  bad  men  of 
their  age.  They  are  therefore  despised  by 
the  '  forts'  as  mere  dreamers — empty  theo- 
rists, who  have  no  genius  for  practice,  but 
who  pass  a  life  completely  useless  to  them- 
selves and  others.  Nevertheless,^  these 
'  grands'  are  the  *  creators,'  the  originators 
of  all  actions,  although  they  seem  but  mere 
dreamers  in  their  lifetime.  For  the  medi- 
tators of  one  age  strike  out  thoughts  which 
are  realized  by  the  'forts'  in  the  next, 
these  thoughts  having  now  become  a  solid 
basis  for  practice.  The  circumstance  that 
the  '  grands'  can  only  create  without  acting, 
while  the  '  forts'  can  only  act  without  creat- 
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ing,  of  itself  explains  their  mutual  utility 
and  their  mutual  dislike.  When  a  better 
age  than  the  present  shall  come,  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  *  forts'  and  tlie  'grands' 
will  vanish  :  as,  mankind  having  become 
purer,  there  will  be  no  longer  any  need  of 
a  semi-vicious  agent  to  carry  out  good 
thoughts,  but  the  *  grands'  will  see  their 
plans  accepted  by  society,  and  the  '  forts,' 
rnyl  being  so  completely  involved  in  a  fierce 
struggle,  will  have  room  for  meditation. 
Till  then  the  '  homme  grand'  must  consent 
to  be  a  sort  of  martyr. 

'Such  is  George  Sand's  classification  of 
the  *  hommes  grands'  and  the  '  hommes 
forts.'  There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in 
this  division,  considered  in  the  abstract ; 
but  whether  it  is  quite  right  to  })lace  Jean 
Jacques  in  the  category  of  the  'grands,*  as 
distinguished  from  the  '  forts,*  is  another 
matter.  He  had  indeed  that  restless  dislike 
of  the  present,  the  longing  after  something 
distant — he  scarcely  knew  what,  and  there- 
fore placed  it  in  primitive  America — which 
are  the  marks  of  the  'grands  ;'  but  certainly 
he  acted  immediately, both  in  and  on  the  pre- 
sent, and  therefore  though  not  a  strong  man 
in  an  English  sense  of  the  word,  he  was  most 
assuredly  a  'homme  fort'  in  the  Dudevant 
phraseology.  Let  us  turn  over  the  whole 
works  of  Voltaire,  with  all  their  scoffs  and 
wicked  pleasantries,  and  we  doubt  whether 
we  shall  find  a  harder  hit  at  existing  creeds 
than  the  'Profession  of  faith  of  the  Vicaire  of 
Savoy,'  though  the  latter  is  w  ritten  by  Rous- 
seau with  all  the  show  of  diffidence,  and  a 
pretended  veneration  for  every  description 
of  church.  True,  our  Genevese  did  not 
take  his  mace  in  his  hand,  and  thunder 
away  at  all  institutions  like  the  Robber 
Moor  :  true,  he  rather  whined  than  bawled 
his  sentiments:  but  he  was  an  eminently 
practical  man  in  his  way  notwithstanding. 

Let  us  look  at  him  a  little  closer.  Jean 
Jacques  is  more  alluded  to  in  general  terms 
than  surveyed  minutely  now-a-days,  and  it 
will  be  not  altogether  lost  time  to  follow 
(briefly,  of  course)  the  career  of  a  man  who 
made  so  great  a  noise  in  his  epoch,  and 
whose  influence  is  likely  to  be  more  perma- 
nent than  most  of  his  contemporaries. 
Rousseau  had  di  j^osilive  side;  he  had  a  con- 
structive as  well  as  a  destructive  theory ; 
and  therefore  does  he  rightly  belong  to  the 
Dudevant  category  of  'grand,'  as  an  origi- 
nator, although  v,e  would  not,  on  that  ac- 
count, exclude  him  from  the  predicament  of 
•  fort.' 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  citizen  of  Ge- 
neva, born  in  the  year  1712,  was  in  his 
youth  one  of  those  persons,  whom  god- 
fathers and  godmothers  do  not  highly  es- 


teem. He  was  a  shurHing,  unsatisfactory 
sort  of  a  boy,  who  seemed  destined  not  to 
thrive.  Bind  him  to  one  trade,  and  he 
would  fancy  another,  with  a  still  greater 
predilection  for  doing  nothing  at  all ;  these 
amiable  propensities  being  accompanied  by 
a  most  unlucky  taste  for  petty  larceny.  Mo- 
ney, it  is  true,  he  did  not  love  to  steal,  there 
was  something  too  commercial  and  business- 
like in  having  to  lay  it  out.  He  liked  im- 
mediate enjoyment.  Spartan  in  contri- 
vance, epicurean  in  luxury,  the  ripe  fruit, 
the  glittering  bauble,  were  for  him  the 
tempting  baits.  He  had  every  '  sneaking* 
vice,  with  little  of  ill-nature  or  malice  :  anti 
these  characteristics  of  his  juvenile  years, 
however  he  might  afterwards  affect  the 
bearish  misanthrope,  seem  to  have  cleaved 
to  him  pretty  firmly  during  nearly  the  whole 
of  his  life.  His  mother  died  at  his  birth  : 
he  was  the  idol  of  his  father,  a  Geneva 
clockmaker,  and  of  the  neighl)ours,  who 
looked  upon  him  as  an  infant  prodigy. 
With  reading  of  all  sorts,  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, Plutarch,  La  Bruyere,  and  the  old 
ponderous  romances,  did  the  youthful  re- 
publican store  his  mind,  and  his  parent 
gazed  on  him  with  admiring  horror  when 
he  saw  him  put  his  hand  over  a  chafing- 
dish  to  imitate  Mutius  Scsevola. 

Happy  were  the  first  years  of  Jean  Jac- 
ques Rousseau,  when  all  caressed,  and 
none  opposed,  and  when  the  dreams  of  fu- 
turity, luirtured  by  a  warm  imagination, 
only  gave  an  additional  zest  to  the  enjoy- 
raenl  of  the  present.  He  tells  us  himself, 
he  was  '  idolized'  by  all  around,  yet  never 
'  spoiled.' — Is  not  this  a  distinction  without 
a  difference,  Jean  Jacques  1  And  were 
you  not  in  infancy  nurtured  in  all  that  love 
of  having  your  own  way,  in  all  that  way- 
wardness, in  all  that  efleminate  sensitive- 
ness, which  were  so  conspicuous  in  your 
future  career,  and  which,  perhaps,  were  the 
origin  of  all  your — greatness?  Well, — 
thus  did  childhood  pass  pleasantly ;  but  di- 
rectly it  was  gone,  and  there  was  a  neces- 
sity for  the  youth  adopting  some  means  of 
getting  a  living,  then  came  the  disagree- 
ables of  life.  This  business  would  not 
suit,  and  that  master  was  too  cioss ;  and, 
one  night,  stopping  out  beyond  the  walls 
after  the  gate  was  shut,  and  dreading  harsh 
treatment  from  the  engraver  to  whom  he 
was  apprentice,  he  ran  away  altogether. 
His  father,  having  got  into  a  scrape,  had 
been  obliged  to  leave  Geneva  long  before, 
and  poor  Jean  Jacques,  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, set  out  on  a  long  v^olk  from  his  native 
town,  without  any  visible  means  of  finding 
a  place  of  rest.  Fortunately  there  is  no 
evil  in  the  world  without  a  corresponding 
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portion  of  good,  and  religious  dissensions, 
which  have  been  the  greatest  scourges  ever 
known  to  tlie  world,  proved  of  great  utility 
to  Jean  Jacques.  There  were  catholics 
hovering  about  in  the  vicinity,  anxious  to 
draw  Swiss  heretics  into  the  pale  of  the 
church  ;  and  the  young  vagabond  from  Ge- 
neva, willing  to  go  to  any  place — excepting 
only  his  home — or  to  do  anything  whatever, 
provided  a  comfortable  meal  was  the  re- 
sult, was  a  honne  houckc.  not  to  be  obtained 
eYery  day.  He  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  tenets  of  old  wicked  John  Calvin,  and 
the  members  of  the  only  true  church  hoped 
to  turn  the  wants  of  his  body  to  the  benefit 
of  his  soul.  He  was  soon  secured  by  a 
cur^  of  Savoy,  who  transmitted  him  to  Ma- 
dame de  Warens :  a  widow  and  a  new 
convert,  afterwards  a  veryitnportant  person- 
age in  the  life  of  our  hero,  who  transmitted 
him  in  her  turn  to  an  institution  at  Turin, 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction 
in  the  Roman  faith. 

Far  be  it  from  our  purpose  to  stop  with 
Jean  Jacques  any  length  of  time  at  the  fil- 
thy sojourn  at  Turin.  The  *  hospice,'  ac- 
cording to  his  account,  was  the  scene  of  the 
most  bestial  vice,  and  he  was  but  too  fortu- 
nate in  escaping  the  contagion.  Turning 
catholic  for  the  sole  purpose  of  promoting 
his  worldly  interests, — when  his  conversion 
was  complete,  he  had  the  mortificalirm  of 
seeing  himself  outside  the  doors  of  the 
*  hospice,'  without  a  single  prospect  of  a 
livelihood.  He  managed  to  enjoy  himself 
a  short  time  at  Turin,  and  after  spending 
the  little  money  he  had  in  such  dainties  as 
suited  his  palate, — for  he  was  a  great  epi- 
cure in  all  delicacies,  in  which  milk  or 
cream  formed  a  component,  and  which  are 
included  in  French  under  the  general  name 
of*  laitage,' — and  solacing  himself  with  one 
of  those  Platonic  amours,  which  he  de- 
scribes so  delightfully,  he  was  at  last  obliged 
to  accept  the  situation  of  valet  in  the  house 
of  the  Countess  de  Verceliis.  The  poor 
lady  died  shortly  afterwards,  and  it  was 
amid  the  confusion  which  followed  her  de- 
cease, that  the  boy  Rousseau  committed 
one  of  those  frightful  acts  which  no  peni- 
tence can  atone  for  in  the  eyes  of  mankind, 
and  which  leave  a  deeper  stain  than  we 
suspect  the  *  confessing'  Genevese  ever 
thought.  We  allude  to  his  celebrated  theft 
of  a  ribbon,  and  his  base  accusation  of  a 
younir  girl^  his  fellow-servant,  when  he  was 
discovered.  In  vain  does  he  tell  his  reader 
how,  even  at  the  lime  he  writes  his  *  Con- 
fessions,' his  soul  is  torn  by  remorse, — in 
vain  he  tells  him  how  the  desire  to  get  rid 
of  the  burning  secret  chiefly  induced  him 
to  write  that  book, — in  vain  he  attempts  to 


comfort  himself  by  saying  that  poor  Marion 
has  had  avengers  enough  in  those  v/ho  perse- 
cuted him,  when  he  was  innocent,  during 
forty  years, — the  reader  cannot  feel  satis- 
fied. What  is  even  worse,  the  act  is  not 
quite  isolated,  but  the  motives  that  led  to  it 
stili  seem  strong  in  after  life. 

Both  he  and  the  object  (jf  his  accusation 
were  sent  out  of  the  house  together,  and  the 
youth  again  saw  the  world  open  before  him. 
However,  his  acquaintance  with  a  Savoy- 
ard Abbe,  named  Gaime,  whom  he  had  met 
at  the  house  of  Madame  Verceliis,  and 
whom  he  afterwards  immortalized  as  the 
'  Fi'caeVc  of  Savoy,"  led  to  an  introduction 
to  the  house  of  the  Count  de  Gouvon,  who 
engaged  him  as  a  servant.  In  this  respect- 
able family  fortune  seemed  to  dawn  upon 
him  ;  his  superiority  to  the  station  which  he 
held  was  at  once  discerned,  and  he  was 
treated  accordingly ;  the  Abbe  de  Gouvon, 
a  younger  son  of  the  family,  who  had  a  great 
taste  for  literature,  giving  him  instructions 
in  the  Latin  and  Italian  languages.  But  it 
was  impossible  for  Jean  Jacques  to  pur- 
sue a  career  steadily  ;  sometimes  ill-fortune 
seemed  to  assist  his  own  wrong-headedness 
in  working  his  ruin,  but  on  this  occasion 
his  do-no-good  disposition  operated  quite 
ahme.  He  took  a  violent  fancy  to  a  lub- 
berly fellow  named  Bade,  who  just  had 
coarse  wit  enough  to  amuse  him,  and  who 
was  about  to  set  off  for  Geneva.  Nothing 
would  suit  him  but  to  accompany  this 
Bade,  and  he  had  the  ingratitude  to  quar- 
rel with  his  benefactors  on  purpose  to  get 
out  of  the  house.  The  project  he  had  for 
obtaininor  a  comfortable  livintj,  both  for  him 
self  and  his  friend,  was  a  beautiful  speci- 
men of  the  art  of  building  castles  in  the  air. 
The  Abbe  Gouvon  had  given  him  one  of 
those  hydraulic  toys  called  *  Hiero's  foun- 
tains,' and  it  was  by  showing  this  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  villages  through  which  they 
would  pass  that  the  two  wiseacres  hoped  to 
live  in  luxury.  At  every  inn  they  could  ex- 
hibit the  hydraulic  wonder,  and  of  course 
no  innkeeper  who  saw  it  in  full  action 
could  think  of  charging  for  food  and  lodg- 
ing. Their  anticipations  as  to  the  interest 
their  fountain  would  create  were  in  some 
measure  realized,  but  not  their  herpes  of  pro- 
fit. The  hosts  and  hostesses  were  amused 
enr)ugh,  but  they  never  f\iiled  to  make  a 
regular  charge.  The  unlucky  fountain  at 
lavSt  was  broken,  and  the  two  adventurers, 
tired  of  carrying:  it,  were  heartily  delighted 
at  the  misfortune.  This  trait  of  levity  at 
the  downfall  of  the  air-built  castle  is  deli- 
cious. 

Rousseau's  only  resf)urce  now  was  to  re- 
turn to  the  house  of  Madame  de   Warens, 
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at  Annecy,  trusting  in  the  kindness  which 
he  believed  she  entertained  for  him,  and 
feeling  for  her  something  of  the  fondness 
of  a  child,  and  the  passion  of  a  lover.  He 
was  well  received,  was  lodged  in  her  house, 
and  was  afterwards  placed  by  her  with  the 
music  master  of  the  cathedral,  that  he  might 
study  under  him.  This  professor  having 
involved  himself  in  a  quarrel  with  his  chap- 
ter fled  to  France,  and  Rousseau  was  de- 
puted to  accompany  him.  They  had  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  Lyons,  when  the  poor 
master  fell  down  in  a  fit,  a  crowd  collected, 
and  Rousseau — left  the  helpless  musician, 
and  scampered  back  to  Annecy,  which,  he 
found  to  his  horror,  Madame  de  Warcns 
had  left. 

It  is  painful  to  go  through  such  a  num- 
ber of  meannesses  committed  by  a  man  so 
distins^uished.  In  all  that  regards  charac- 
ter  he  seems  to  have  been  the  very  reverse 
of  great.  Excitable  in  the  most  morbid 
degree  from  his  very  childhood,  he  did  not 
know  what  self-denial  was.  No  matter  how 
trifling  the  temptation,  how  frivolous  the 
whim,  that  stirred  him  for  the  moment, 
there  was  no  duty  so  sacred,  no  obligation 
so  binding,  that  he  would  not  break  them 
through,  without  the  slightest  compunction. 
That  he  had  no  deliberate  malice  in  his 
composition,  that  he  would  not  have  done 
any  act  deliberately  wicked,  may  readily  be 
admitted,  but  at  the  same  time  there  was  no 
deed  so  base  that  it  might  not  have  resulted 
from  his  weakness.  With  a  feverish  anxi- 
ety for  present  enjoyment,  with  the  most 
cowardly  dread  of  present  ill,  he  had  con- 
stantly too  weighty  reasons  for  committing 
any  crime  whatever.  The  detestable  act 
of  false  accusation,  his  ingratitude  to  the 
Gouvon  family,  his  miserable  desertion  of 
the  old  musician,  all  proceeded  from  the 
want  of  determined  character.  Strange  is 
the  anomaly  when  the  hero  is  no  hero, 
when  the  battle  is  fought  by  the  weak  and 
pusillanimous. 

The  vagabond  life  recommenced  after 
Rousseau's  desertion  of  the  professor:  and 
to  the  interesting  characteristics  which  had 
already  distinguished  him,  he  began  to  add 
those  o^  a.  charlatafi.  At  Lausanne,  making 
an  anagram  of  his  name,  and  calling  him- 
self •  Vaassore'  instead  of  '  Rousseau,'  he 
set  up  for  a  singing  master,  though  he 
scarcely  knew  anything  about  music,  hav- 
ing profited  little  under  the  auspices  of  his 
late  preceptor.  But  the  masterpiece  of  Im- 
pudence was  his  composing  a  cantata  for  a 
full  orchestra,  when  he  could  not  note  down 
the  most  trifling  vaudeville.  He  co})Ied  out 
the  different  parts,  he  distributed  them  with 
the  utmost  assurance  to  the  musicians  who 


were  to  play  at  the  private  concert  of  a 
Lausanne  amateur  :  indeed,  that  nothing 
might  be  wanted  to  com-plete  the  '  swindle,' 
the  concluding  piece  was  a  tune  commonly 
sung  about  the  streets,  which  he  boldly  pro- 
claimed to  be  his  own.  The  concert  must 
have  been  a  brilliant  scene.  The  '  compo- 
ser' attended  and  was  most  erudite  in  ex- 
plaining the  style  and  character  of  his  piece. 
Gravely  did  he  beat  time  with  a  fine  roll 
of  paper.  A  pause,  and  the  grand  crash 
began.  'Never,'  says  Jean  Jacques  him- 
self, 'was  such  a  charivari  hea.rd.^  Then, 
when  the  noble  work  had  been  played  to 
the  end,  came  the  ironical  compliments,  the 
assurances  of  a  lasting  immortality.  The 
boldest  impostor  that  ever  lived  or  was  ever 
Imagined — the  august  Don  Raphael  himself 
could  not  exceed  the  cool  effiontery  of  our 
modest  friend  In  this  instance.  Years  af- 
terwards Jean  Jacques  looked  back  and 
marvelled  at  his  own  audacity.  He  can 
only  account  for  it  as  a  temporary  delirium. 
Shall  we  accept  this  explanation  ]  It  will 
be  charitable  at  any  rate. 

The  notable  achievement  rendered  Lau- 
sanne too  hot  to  hold.  Rousseau  was  glad 
enough  to  go  elsewhere.  He  taught  music 
at  Neufchatel,  and  learned  while  teaching  : 
visited  Paris,  where  he  was  disgusted  at  the 
aspect  of  the  city,  from  the  circumstance  of 
entering  it  at  the  wrong  end, — just  as  a 
stranger  to  England  might  be  displeased  on 
entering  London  by  Whitechapel :  and  after 
enduring  great  privations,  returned  once 
more  to  Madame  War  ens,  who  was  at 
Chamber!  and  invited  him  to  join  her. 

Hitherto  his  connexion  with  Madame 
Warens  had  been  purely  of  an  innocent 
character,  and  the  lady  and  her  protegC  con- 
ducted themselves  in  perfect  conformity  to 
the  names  they  gave  each  other  of  Ma?nan 
and  Petif..  When  first  he  saw  her  on  the 
way  to  Turin,  she  was  twenty-eight  years 
of  age,  and  he  describes  her  as  having  a  ten- 
der air,  a  soft  glance,  an  angelic  smile,  a 
mout/i  the  measure  of  his  ow7i,  and  beautiful 
hair.  She  was  short  in  stature  and  thickset, 
though  without  detriment  to  her  figure.  A 
more  beautiful  head,  more  beautiful  hands, 
more  beautiful  arms  than  those  of  Madame 
de  Warens,  were  nottobe  imagined.  About 
six  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  time  of 
that  first  interview,  but  the  only  change,  at 
least  in  the  eyes  of  Jean  Jacques,  was  that 
her  figure  had  become  rounder.  Other- 
wise the  charms  which  had  at  first  made  such 
an  Impresslcm  on  him,  and  which  had  con- 
stantly flowed  before  his  mind  as  a  l>eautiful 
object  at  an  unapproachable  distance,  were 
the  same  as  ever,  and  above  all,  the  voice, 
the  'silvery  voice  of  youth,'  was  unaltered. 
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Madame  de  Warens  was  mentally  the 
■chastest  person  in  the  world  ;  the  *  icicle 
on  Diana's  temple'  was  not  more  cold  ;  yet, 
strange  to  say,  sl>e  allowed  Iverself  aberra- 
tions, from  which  a  lady  with  less  of  the 
Vestal  disposition  would  have  shrunk.  In 
lier  youth  -she  had  been  seduced  by  her 
.tnciitre  dcphilosophie,  and  from  that  time  she 
always  seems  to  have  had  a  liaison  of  some 
sort  or  other.  During  her  widowhood  she 
had  her  favourite  resident  with  her,  as  con- 
stantly as  an  old  empress  of  Russia.  When 
Rousseau  iirst  knew  her,  Claude  Anet,  her 
servant,  was  the  happy  man  ;  and  on  this 

5t  visit,  Rousseau  himself  was  raised  to 
le  exalted  position, — simply  to  keep  him 
out  of  mischief  He  was  not  the  successor 
•4jf  Claude:  both  were  retained  together. 
The  worthy  Claude,  far  from  feeling  any 
petty  jealfiusy,  looked  upon  his  mistress 
and  her  younger  lover  with  the  indulgence 
he  would  have  bestowed  on  two  children  ; 
for  though  he  was  not  older  than  Madame 
de  Warens,  there  was  something  grave  and 
steady  about  him.  A  highly  respectable 
man  was  this  Claude  Anet !  The  lady  her- 
self riveted  the  friendsliip  of  her  two  lovers. 
Often  with  tears  did  she  make  them  em- 
brace, saying  that  both  were  necessary  to 
the  happiness  -of  her  life.  Interesting  con- 
fession ! 

We  thus  find  our  hero,  who  was  in  some 
instances  almost  a  puritan  in  his  notions, 
and  in  some  a  sensualist  of  the  lowest  kind, 
sunk  into  the  deepest  state  of  degradation. 
The  life  with  Madame  de  Warens,  though 
Rousseau  has  shown  himself  an  artist  in 
describing  it,  colouring  it  so  as  to  make  it 
utmost  beautiful,  reveals  itself,  on  a  mo- 
ment's reflection,  as  one  of  the  most  detest- 
able states  of  existence  that  can  be  conceiv- 
ed. Jean  Jacques  may  exhaust  bis  stores 
of  eloquence  to  make  us  think  that  Madame 
de  Warens  was  a  Lucretia  in  soul, — alas  ! 
we  cannot  consider  the  lady,  who  was  al- 
ways keeping  some  young  man  out  of  mis- 
chief, and  who,  when  Claude  was  dead  and 
Rousseau  was  absent,  instantly  supplied  the 
place  of  the  latter  with  a  third,  otherwise 
than  as  a  Messalina  on  a  small  scale,  whose 
only  virtue  was  a  sort  of  muddling  good-na- 
ture. As  for  the  two  favourites,  Claude 
Anet  and  himself,  he  may  heighten  the  re- 
spectability of  the  former,  and  render  his 
own  peculiar  person  as  interesting  as  he 
will,  he  still  leaves  us  the  question  unan- 
swered :  '  If  one  of  two  lovers,  kept  simul 
taneously  by  a  lady,  of  small  fortune  (for 
we  give  all  the  circumstances),  is  not  in  a 
degraded  position,  who  is  V  Rather  should 
we  have  been  pleased  with  him,  had  he 
boldly  taken  up  the  question,  and  thundered 


forth  a  justification.  But  this  glossing  over 
the  disgusting,  this  forcing  forward  the  ami- 
able, this  pretended  deference  for  old  world 
morality,  with  a  real  worship  of  the  lowest 
vice,  this  is  the  worst  part  of  the  afiair.  Call 
good  good,  and  evil  evil,  or  evil  good,  and 
good  evil,  or  give  events  just  as  they  were, 
and  we  shall  know  what  you  mean,  Jean 
Jacques:  but  this  morality,  which  raises  its 
voice  so  high,  and  yet  allows  the  gratifica- 
tion of  every  possible  desire,  generates 
nothing  but  false  positions.  Mr.  Carlyle  ha* 
well  said,  that  in  these  books  of  Rousseau 
there  is  *  not  white  sunlight :  something  op- 
eratic, a  kind  of  rose  pink,  artificial  bediz- 
enment.' 

Those  who  censure  Rousseau  are  very 
indignant  at  the  selfish  feeling  he  displayed 
after  the  death  of  the  respectable  Claude. 
The  first  thing  that  struck  him  was,  that  he 
inherited  the  elotbes  of  the  deceased,  par- 
ticularly a  fine  black  suit.  He  himself  calls 
the  thought  vile  and  unworthy,  but  to  us  it 
is  the  honestest  thought  connected  with  the 
affair:  the  one  scintillation  of  truth,  which 
reveals  the  rottenness  of  the  foundation  on 
which  the  whole  edifice  stood.  Amid  the 
mass  of  falsity,  the  one  truth  has  been  found 
offensive.  When  the  shutter  of  the  ball- 
room in  which  rouged  beauties  have  been 
dancing  all  night  is  thrown  open,  it  is  the 
sunbeam  that  is  blamed,  and  not  the  dissipa- 
tion and  the  red  paint.  The  friendship  that 
Jean  Jacques  felt  for  Claude  must  have 
lieen  the  hollo  west  thing  imaginable  :  no- 
thing could  be  more  natural  than  that  he 
should  see  him  die  without  a  pang.  The 
loss  of  a  rival,  and  the  gain  of  the  fine  black 
suit  :  the  exchange  was  not  so  very  griev- 
ous. People  have  begun  at  the  wrong  end 
in  blaming  Jean  Jacques,  he  having  set 
them  the  example. 

Madame  de  Warens,  who,  with  all  her 
frailties,  was  a  good-natured  soul,  was  con- 
stantly getting  into  difUculties  through  the 
unbusiness-like  character  of  her  mind,  and 
her  great  easiness  to  all  sorts  of  charlatans. 
Poor  Claude,  thererefore,  was  a  valuable 
person  in  the  menage;  he  had  habits  of 
economy,  and  was  a  steady  man  of  business  ; 
qualities  which  were  by  no  means  conspi- 
cuous in  the  young  Genevese.  The  latter 
continued  to  lead  a  sauntering  sort  of  life, 
half  studious,  half  lazy,  and  quite  unsatisfac- 
tory, under  the  protection  of  his  *  mamma:* 
sometimes  improving  his  knowledge  of 
music,  sometimes  learning  Latin,  and  occa- 
sionally dabbling  in  astronomy.  Among 
other  fancies,  the  youth  had  a  short  fit  of 
uneasiness  as  to  his  fate  in  a  future  life  ; 
and  he  resolved  the  weightiest  of  all  ques- 
tions, by  a  method  which  is  not  recognized 
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by  any  church,  but  the  principle  of  which 
many  a  superstitious  clerk  or  apprentice 
applies  in  divining  matters  relating  to  his 
worltRy  prosperity.  Jean  Jacques  placed 
himself  opposite  a  tree,  and  taking  up  a 
stone,  said  :  '  If  I  hit — sign  of  salvation  ;  if 
I  miss — sign  of  damnation.'  And  he  did 
hit,  for  ho  had  chosen  a  tree  which  was  very 
large  and  very  near.  From  that  time,  quoth 
Rousseau  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  1 
never  had  a  doubt  of  my  salvation.  Hap- 
py Rousseau,  so  soon  to  solve  all  doubts  ! 
Strange  mixture  of  seriousness  and  frivolity, 
which  appears  at  every  step  of  this  interest- 
ing biography.  There  is  a  consistency  of 
inconsistency  in  all  that  relates  to  this  re- 
markable man. 

The  most  unwholesome  study  in  the 
world  is  that  of  medical  books  by  one  who 
does  not  adopt  medicine  as  a  profession. 
What  nervous  man,  who  has  turned  over 
the  leaves  of  his  Buchan  with  trembling 
hand,  has  not  felt  by  turns  the  symptoms  of 
every  disease  *?  What  mind  more  likely 
than  that  of  Rousseau  to  imbibe  poison  at 
such  a  source  '?  Yet  he  must  study  a  little 
anatomy  :  and  the  result  was,  that  he  fan- 
cied he  had  a  polypus  in  his  heart.  An- 
other whim,  to  waft  from  the  place  of  quiet 
the  most  restless  creature  that  ever  skim- 
med the  earth.  The  whim  of  taking  a 
fancy  to  that  which  did  not  belong  to  him, — 
the  whim  of  friendship, — had  already  blown 
him  about  ;  we  now  find  him  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  whim  of  hypochondria.     Poor 

*  mamma*  is  obliged  to  let  *  petit*  go  to  Mont- 
pellier,  the  only  place  in  the  world  where 
his  extraordinary  disease  can  be  cured. 
An  amour  with  a  Madame  Larnage,  whom 
he  met  on  the  road,  drov'e  bis  uneasiness 
out  of  his  head,  and  when  he  arrived  at 
Montpellier,  though  he  found  the  fidgets 
return,  he  found  no  physicians  willing  to 
believe  in  his  complaint.  So  back  again  he 
went  to  Chamberi  and  '  mamma,*  with  half 
a  mitid  to  desert  this  first  love  and  go  to  the 
residence  of  Madame  Larnage.  When  he 
arrived  at  the  house  of  Madame  de  Warens, 
lo !  he  found  he  had  a  successor:  a  fair, 
flat-faced,  well-made,  lubberly  sort  of  per- 
sonage, by  profession  a  barber,  was  the  pre- 
siding genius  of  the  establishment.  He 
could  not  have  believed  the  footing  on 
which  the  intruder  stood  had  not  the  ever- 
candid  'mamma'  explained  the  delicate 
little  affair  with  her  own  lips,  at  the  same 
time  making  him  understand,  that  his  own 
position  was  by  no  means  compromised. 
This  he  could  not  tolerate,  and  in  his  *  Con- 
fessions' he  makes  an  immense  merit  of  his 
delicacy  on  the  occasi»)n.      The  liaison  with 

*  mamma'  was  thus  readily  broken  off,  and  i 


with  it  terminates  what  Jean  Jacques 
terms  the  period  of  his  youth  :  a  period  by 
no  means  reputable,  but  on  the  whole  toler- 
ably happy  :  a  period  by  no  means  indica- 
tive of  any  distinguished  futurity,  but  nev- 
ertheless one,  the  efiect.^  of  which  may 
clearly  be  traced  in  his  after  life.  This 
first  period  is  the  most  interesting  in  the 
biography  oi  the  man.  Afterwards  we  are 
more  eoncerned  with  the  progress  of  the 
writer. 

Madame  de  Warens  was  still  willing  to 
protect  him,  but  the  new  lover  made  her 
residence  unpleasant,  and  moreover  her  for- 
tune was  getting  worse  and  worse.  Ac- 
cordingly he  set  off  for  Paris,  where  he  ar^ 
rived  in  the  autumn  of  1741,  with  sanguine 
hopes  of  making  his  fortune.  We  have  seen 
him  when  almost  a  boy,  possessed  of  3 
*  Hiero's  tl>untain,'  believing  that  in  that  toy 
he  had  the  means  of  travelling  all  over  Eu- 
rope ?veQ  of  expense.  The  hopes  that  he 
now  entertained  of  making  a  certain  fortune 
at  Paris  were  not  a  whit  less  extravagant, 
although  he  had  nearly  attained  the  age  of 
thirty.  He  had  discovered  a  new  system 
of  musical  notation  :  which  was  to  eftVct  an 
entire  revolution,  and  to  strike  the  whole 
world  with  surprise  and  wonder.  Never 
did  an  inventor's  vanity  so  much  induce 
him  to  overrate  the  work  invented.  There 
is  some  ins^enuity  in  his  scheme,  and  it  pre- 
sents some  advantages;  but  as  it  is  accom- 
panied by  corresponding  disadvantages,  it 
has  never  been  adopted.  The  principle  is 
the  substitution  of  a  row  of  figures,  for  the 
dots  and  lines  employed  in  the  received  sys- 
tem of  notation.  The  key-note  is  always 
signified  by  number  one;  and  the  other 
figures,  as  high  as  seven,  readily  express 
the  different  intervals  ;  while  a  dot,  over  or 
under  the  figure,  marks  an  octave  above  or 
below.  The  advantage  of  the  plan,  inde- 
pendently of  its  savins:  the  expense  of  mu- 
sical engraving,  and  allowing  music  to  be 
printed  in  mere  common  type — an  advan- 
tage urged  by  Rousseau — is  that  it  saves  all 
trouble  in  transposition.  The  singer  or 
player  has  only  to  vary  the  significalion  of 
number  one,  and  al)  the  other  figures  will 
adapt  themselves  to  the  new  key  without 
the  expenditure  of  a  thought.  The  great  dis- 
advantage is,  that  the  figures  being  writterj 
in  a  straight  line,  the  notion  of  ascending  and 
descending  passages  is  not  conveyed  atonce 
to  the  eye,  as  by  the  received  system.  Hence,. 
although  it  might  be  employed  in  slow  or  veiy 
simple  melodies,  its  use  in  a  series  of  rapid 
passages  would  be  found  exceedingly  em- 
barrassing. Even  if  the  plan  had  been  free 
from  this  fatal  objection,  there  was  no  sucIj 
great  wonder  in  the  invention,  nothing  which 
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might  not  be  hit  on  by  any  clever  young 
man,  who  dabbled  in  a  subject,  and  had  a 
taste  for  innovation.  He  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  hearing  by  the  Academy ;  and 
three  savans,  who  knew  (says  Rousseau) 
everything  but  music,  were  appointed  to 
examine  the  new  system.  The  result  of 
their  report  to  the  Academy  was  a  certifi- 
cate directed  to  Rousseau  to  the  effect  that 
his  plan  was  neither  new  nor  useful.  The 
charge  of  want  of  novelty  was  owing  to  a 
discovery  tliat  a  monk,  named  Souhaitti, 
had  years  before  conceived  a  gamut  written 
in  figures.  Rousseau  vows  that  he  never 
heard  of  this  monk  or  his  discovery  ;  and  as 
his  system  is  so  easy  of  invention  that  a 
bousand  people  might  have  conceived  it 
without  communication,  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  truth  either  of  the  charge  or 
the  defence.  The  celebrated  Rameau  with 
whom  he  had  an  interview  made  the  really 
solid  objection  to  the  use  of  figures,  and 
that  was  the  objection  we  have  already 
named. 

The  visit  to  Paris  did  not  answer  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  but  at 
any  rate  it  procured  him  some  influential 
fiiends,  through  whose  exertions  he  became 
secretary  to  M.  Montaigu,  the  French  am- 
bassador at  Venice.  The  services  he  ren- 
dered while  in  this  situation  to  the  French 
monarchy,  he  represents,  in  his  '  Confes- 
sions,' as  being  of  the  most  important  kind, 
and  he  regards  the  conduct  of  the  ambas- 
sador as  one  continuous  effort  to  keep  his 
merits  in  the  background.  There  are  ac- 
counts which  are  unfavourable  to  the  belief 
of  Rousseau's  importance  in  his  situation  at 
Venice,  bat  whatever  his  exaggerations 
may  have  been,  this  much  is  certain,  that 
there  is  a  healthiness  in  the  part  of  his  me- 
moirs relating  to  this  short  period  of  his  life, 
which  we  do  not  firjd  elsewhere.  Occupa- 
tion seems  to  have  suited  him  ;  he  seems  in 
active  life  to  have  attained  a  degree  of  hap- 
piness which  he  did  not  know  at  any  other 
period  ;  he  met  with  a  wholesome  interrup- 
tion to  his  habits  of  indulging  in  feverish 
hopes,  or  still  more  morbid  dependency. 
However,  as  every  situation  which  promised 
comfort  and  steady  occupation  to  Jean 
Jacques  was  destined  to  endure  but  a  short 
time,  this  was  lost  by  a  quarrel  with  M. 
Montaigu.  and  Rousseau  was  once  more  in 
Paris.  Then  he  made  acquaintance  with 
Diderot  and  Grimm,  and  became  abnost  one 
of  the  cli(|ue  of  the  philosophcs.  About  the 
same  time  he  formed  a  haison  with  the  well- 
known  Therese  Levasseur,  whom  he  met 
in  the  capacity  of  a  servant  to  a  kind  of 
tavern,  who  lived  with  him  as  his  mistress 
till,  when  quite  an  old  man,  he  married  her, 


and  who  bore  him  the  children  whom,  im- 
mediately after  birth,  he  despatched  to  the 
foundling  hospital.  Like  the  unlucky  story 
of  the  ribbon,  this  foundling  affair  is  one 
of  those  indelible  blots  on  the  character  of 
Jean  Jacques  which  no  sentimentality  cau 
erase,  and  which  no  sophistry  can  justify. 
Arduous  as  was  the  battle  in  which  he  af- 
terwards engaged,  there  he  stands  con- 
stantly before  us,  as  one  who  had  not  the 
least  hardihood  in  conquering  a  propensity, 
or  in  enduring  even  an  inconvenience. 
Having  put  five  successive  children  in  an 
asylum,  which  prevented  even  recognition, 
he  has  the  still  greater  meanness  of  endeav- 
ouring to  excuse  himself,  by  the  plea  that  he 
thus  placed  them  in  the  road  to  become 
honest  artizans,  ratherthan  adventurers  and 
miserable  literati.  Plato,  with  his  sheep- 
pens  for  new-born  infants,  erected  in  his 
imaginary  republic  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  recognition  of  children  by  pa- 
rents, is  at  least  tolerable,  however  disa- 
greeable his  doctrine  ;  but  Jean  Jacques, 
the  great  champion  of  natural  affection,  the 
asserter  of  the  extreme  doctrine  that  none 
but  a  parent  ought  to  superintend  the  edu- 
cation of  a  child,  becomes  absolutely  dis- 
gusting, when  he  attempts  to  apologize  for 
his  miserable  act.  Would  that  we  could  find 
an  excuse  by  believing  that  the  desertion 
having  preceded  his  vigorous  advocacy  of  na- 
tural affection,  he  had  at  the  time  of  that  advo- 
cacy become  an  altered  man.  Alas!  when 
years  afterwards  Madame  de  Luxembourg 
endeavoured  to  find  his  children,  he  was  not 
sorry  at  the  ill  success  of  the  attempt :  so 
much  would  he  have  been  annoyed  if  any 
child  had  been  brought  home,  by  the  suspi- 
cion that  after  all  it  might  be  another's.  A 
touch  of  delicacy — a  well-turned  sentiment 
— anything,  that  he  might  but  escape  from 
the  application  of  his  own  broad  principles. 
The  influence  that  Therese  Levasseur 
had  over  his  mind  must  liave  been  most  re- 
markable. She  is  more  striking  from  what 
he  does  not  say  of  her,  than  from  what  he 
communicates.  Throughout  the  remainder 
of  his  life  does  she  appear  as  a  kind  of  ad- 
junct to  his  existence,  and  yet  she  never  ap- 
pears as  a  heroine  of  the  story.  Sometimes 
we  forget  her  altogether  :  we  see  him  con- 
sumed by  a  passion  for  another,  and  the 
image  of  Therese  fades  from  our  mind. 
But  the  object  of  adoration  passes  away — 
the  feeling  of  devotion  was  but  transient — 
and  the  eternal  gounernante — as  Therese 
aptly  enough  was  called — is  again  before 
us.  He  tells  us  that  he  never  loved  her; 
he  says  she  was  so  stupid  he  never  could 
hammer  a  notion  into  her  head  ;  her  mo- 
ther who  preyed   upon  him,  and  whom  he 
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believed  to  be  involved  in  the  *  conspiracy' 
against  him,  he  perfectly  detested  ;  yet  was 
that  Therese  ever  with  him ;  nowhere 
could  he  go,  without  her  as  a  companion. 
The  fickle,  wayward  Rousseau,  who  was 
always  dissatisfied  with  what  he  possessed, 
and  thirsting  for  what  he  had  not,  was  ruled 
by  that  same  stupid  woman,  as  mistress  and 
wife,  to  the  day  of  his  death  ;  shortly  after 
which,  herself  being  old,  she  married  a 
stable-boy. 

Tfiere  are  few  literary  men  who  have 
made  their  debut  in  that  character  so  late 
in  life  as  Rousseau.  If  we  except  his  papers 
on  the  new  system  of  notation,  it  was  not 
till  he  was  about  thirty-eight  years  of  age, 
that  he  appeared  before  the  public  as  an 
author.  The  Academy  of  Dijon  had  offer- 
ed a  prize  for  the  best  discourse  in  answer 
to  the  question — '  Has  the  progress  of  arts 
and  sciences  contributed  to  the  corruption 
or  to  the  purification  of  morals  ]'  Rous- 
seau's discourse,  written  on  account  of  this 
offer,  and  deciding  that  the  arts  and  sciences 
had  had  a  corrupting  effect,  gained  the  prize, 
and  had  a  most  important  effect  on  the  career 
of  its  author.  Looking  at  it  now,  one  is 
astonished  at  the  noise  it  occasioned  at  its 
time.  It  is  clever  certainly,  but  the  clever- 
ness is  precisely  that  of  a  smart  youth  in 
his  teens,  who  aptly  brings  forward  his  rea- 
sons in  support  of  a  thesis  he  has  chosen, 
and  uses  for  his  purpose  the  little  learning 
he  has  at  his  command.  Nothing,  it  would 
seem  now,  could  be  more  easy  than  to  take 
"up  a  Cato-the-Censor  sort  of  position  ;  to 
declaim  in  high-sounding  terms  about  ab- 
stract virtue ;  and  to  protest  against  litera- 
ture and  science,  as  effeminating  the  mind 
and  occupying  the  time  which  might  be 
more  properly  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
republic.  There  were  the  early  Romans, 
with  their  barbarous  victories,  to  be  exalted; 
there  was  the  good  word  in  honour  of  Ly- 
curgus  and  the  old  Spartans  ;  and  a  due 
share  of  reproach  against  the  Athenians. 
There  was  also  reflection  on  the  dangers 
of  philosophy  in  shaking  the  credence  in 
existing  institutions.  This  was  a  trick  emi- 
nently Rousseau-ish  :  whenever  the  Gene 
vese  began  his  work  of  destruction,  he  al- 
ways threw  out  a  hook  or  two,  in  the  hope 
of  catching  one  or  two  of  what  we  may 
call  the  *  conservative'  party.  And  at  the 
end  of  the  essay  there  was  a  trick  even 
more  Rousseau-ish.  After  proving,  in  his 
fashion,  that  mankind  had  necessarily  dete- 
riorated as  the  arts  advanced,  the  author 
argues  thqt  the  mischief  being  once  done, 
the  arts  are  to  be  encouraged  to  fill  up  the 
time  of  tlie  corrupt  beings  who  inhabit  the 
earth,  and  prevent  them  from  doing  further 


mischief.  The  meaning  of  this  is,  that 
Rousseau  wanted  to  look  like  a  Roman  of 
the  earliest  ages,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
write  his  operas  for  the  French  public.  All 
his  virtuous  orations,  his  tirades  against  cor- 
ruption and  effeminacy,  were  to  be  set 
down  to  his  own  account;  his  deviations 
from  his  own  path  were  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  perverseness  of  the  age.  A  doctrine 
more  convenient — more  admirably  calculat- 
ed to  let  a  man  do  what  he  pleased,  with  a 
dazzling  appearance  of  austerity — could 
not  have  been  devised.  His  contempora- 
ries saw  clearly  enough  through  the  strata- 
gem, and  he  did  not  forgive  them. 

Lightly  as  we  may  think  of  the  discourse 
now,  the  sensation  it  made  at  the  time  was 
enormous.  Rousseau,  like  Lord  Byron, 
woke  and  found  himself  famous.  Great 
men  and  little  men  felt  themselves  called 
upon  to  defend  the  cause  of  civilisation 
against  the  daring  aggressor.  Answers 
poured  in  on  all  sides  :  the  invader  was  to 
be  repelled,  to  be  bullied,  complimented, 
flattered  out  of  his  position.  Many  of  these 
answers  to  the  essay  are  not  to  be  met  with, 
nor  are  they  worth  the  trouble  of  seeking; 
but  the  answerof  Stanislas,  king  of  Poland, 
being  easily  accessible,  and  bound  up  in 
the  complete  editions  of  Rousseau's  works, 
we  advise  every  reader  to  peruse.  No- 
thing can  be  more  smart,  more  civil,  more 
redolent  of  the  eighteenth  century,  than  the 
worthy  monarch's  contribution  to  the  cause 
of  civilisation.  The  very  first  reason  he 
advances  is  really  beautiful.  He  observes 
that  the  tone  of  the  discourse  proves  that 
the  author  is  a  man  of  the  most  virtuous 
sentiments,  and  that  the  allusions  prove  hirh 
a  man  of  erudition.  Ergo,  virtue  and  learn- 
ing are  compatible.  Probatum  est,  and  the 
philosopher  of  Geneva  has  got  a  compli- 
ment into  the  bargain.  Unluckily,  the  en- 
lightened monarch  was  not  satisfied  with 
defending  erudition  in  general,  but  he  must 
try  to  exhibit  his  own  in  particular,  and 
therefore,  in  answer  to  a  remark  of  Rous- 
seau's, that  Socrates  had  despised  science, 
he  profoundly  declared,  with  a  slight  obli- 
vion of  chronology,  that  the  objections  of 
Socrates  could  only  apply  to  the  philoso- 
phers of  his  time — such,  for  instance,  as  the 
Epicureans  and  the  Stoics.  The  Genevese, 
republican  as  he  was,  was  miglitily  pleased 
at  this  very  civil  attack  from  a  crowned  head. 
He  answered  the  king,  and  he  answered 
him  exceedingly  well  :  having  been  flat- 
tered as  a  virtuous  and  erudite  personage,  he, 
in  return,  put  in  his  compliment  to  the  en- 
lightened sovereign.  AVith  respect  to  the 
point  about  Socrates,  Rousseau  candidly 
confessed  that  he  did  not  exactly  see  how 
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the  son  of  Sophronisciis  could  exactly  have 
had  in  view  the  Stoics  and  the  Epicureans, 
seeing  that  these  same  Stoics  and  Epicu- 
reans did  not  exist  till  after  he  had  quaffed 
the  hemlock. 

The  effect  which  this  first  literary  essay 
produced  on  the  contemporaries  of  Rous- 
seau— on  persons  whose  names  are  now 
recollected  only  in  connexion  with  his  own 
— is  comparatively  of  small  importance : 
much  more  so  is  the  effect  which  the  work, 
and  the  victory  which  it  gained,  had  on  its 
author — a  man  whose  name  is  certainly  im- 
perishable. It  has  been  said  that  it  was 
merely  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of 
Diderot,  who  thought  a  paradox  would  be 
striking,  that  he  took  the  side  he  did.  The 
hypothesis,  we  are  aware,  is  more  than 
doubtful ;  but  in  the  principle  of  the  hypo- 
thesis, although  it  may  be  historically  false, 
we  can  see  a  great  appearance  of  truth.  It 
is  highly  questionable  whether,  when  the 
prize  vvas  proposed,  Rousseau  had  any  de- 
cided ideas  on  the  subject ;  whether  he  did 
not  take  his  peculiar  ground  as  being  that 
on  which  he  would  meet  the  fewest  com- 
petitors. But  the  discourse  once  written, 
and  the  prize  once  awarded,  he  found  him- 
self in  a  new  position,  and  one  by  no  means 
dissonant  to  his  feelings.  The  utter  anni- 
hilation of  the  hopes  he  had  fostered  on  en- 
tering Paris  ;  the  small  impression  he  had 
made  on  the  Academy  as  a  musical  genius  ; 
had  a  natural  tendency  to  give  a  misanthro- 
pical turn  to  his  mind,  and  especially  to 
embitter  him  against  the  men  of  learning. 
The  brilliant  effect  of  his  discourse  rendered 
him  notorious  as  an  enemy  to  the  decora- 
tive qualities  of  civilized  mankind  ;  and  this 
character  he  willingly  supported  through 
life.  Thus  was  this  work — indifferent  as  it 
was — the  first  appearance  of  that  powerful 
advocacy  of  the  natural  man  against  the 
man  of  society,  which  has  rendered  immor- 
tal the  name  of  the  cltoycn.  The  seed  was 
perhaps  scattered  at  random,  but  it  fell  on 
soil  remarkably  fertile. 

He  now  became  a  professed  despiser  of 
all  the  elegancies  of  life.  He  reformed  his 
dress;  clapped  a  peculiarly  unfashionable 
wig  on  his  head  ;  ceased  to  wear  a  watch  ; 
and — thought  that  he  looked  wise,  a  noble 
image  of  consistency.  The  fine  ladies  of 
his  acquaintance  petted  him  in  his  eccen- 
tricities, and  called  him  their  "  bear."  He 
looked  very  fierce,  no  doubt,  but  there  was 
not  much  ferocity  in  the  heart  of  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau.  He  was  a  bear  like  the 
one  in  "  She  stoops  to  conquer,"  which 
danced  to  the  genteelest  of  tunes.  At  the 
same  time,  to  be  independent  of  all  persons, 
he  resolved  to  have  a  mechanical  occupation 


by  which  he  might  obtain  a  subsistence, 
and  became  a  copier  of  music.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  the  rule  was  more 
stern  than  the  conduct  of  the  eccentric 
genius  was  consistent.  A  former  opera, 
"  Les  Muses  galantes"  had  failed,  but  he 
soon  composed  "  Le  Devin  de  Village." 
This  was  played  with  great  success  before 
Louis  XV.  and  Madame  Pompadour,  at 
Fontainebleau,  but  he  never  derived  any 
benefit  from  it ;  being  deterred  by  a  sort  of 
mauvaisc  honte  from  appearing  before  the 
king,  notwithstanding  Louis  had  expressed 
his  wish  to  see  him.  A  juvenile  comedy 
called  '*  Narcisse"  was  produced  at  the 
Franqais  and  damned.  These  theatiical 
labours  caused  the  wits  of  the  day  to  laugh 
aloud  at  Rousseau, — the  declaimer  against 
the  arts  :  but  as  we  have  already  seen,  he 
had  left  himself  a  loophole  to  creep  out  of, 
and  with  respect  to  his  "  Narcisse"  he  had  a 
particular  excuse.  Having  experienced 
the  situation  of  his  mind  in  literary  success 
— he  tells  us  in  the  preface  to  that  comedy, 
— it  was  necessary  for  him  to  feel  the  sensa- 
tion of  a  failure,  in  order  to  complete  hia 
course  of  self-knowledge.  The  force  of 
vanity  and  conscious  perversion  of  the  truth, 
could  no  further  go. 

Another  offer  of  a  prize  by  the  academy 
of  Dijon,  the  subject  on  this  occasion  (1753) 
being  the  "  Origin  of  inequality  among 
men,"  caused  Rousseau  to  pursue  still  fur- 
ther in  another  discourse  the  career  he  had 
begun  in  declaiming  against  the  arts  and 
sciences.  The  purport  of  the  essay  is 
much  the  same  as  the  former  one,  though 
the  principle  of  opposition  to  civilisation  is 
carried  out  with  greater  violence.  The  life 
of  the  savage,  the  happy  indolence  of  one 
who  merely  has  to  provide  for  the  necessi- 
ties of  life  without  a  thought  inspired  by 
ambition  or  avarice,  are  advantageously 
contrasted  with  man  as  he  appears  in  pol- 
ished society ;  and  the  first  person  who  in- 
vented the  *' meum"  and  "  tuum"  is  pro- 
claimed the  first  grand  enemy  of  his  species. 
This  work,  which  did  not  get  the  prize,  is 
more  impressive  than  its  predecessor,  but 
it  is  founded  on  similar  fallacies  :  the  au- 
thor unwarrantably  exalting  the  supposed 
virtues  of  savage  life,  and  keeping  its  bar- 
barities in  obscurity,  while  he  exhibits  in  its 
worst  light  the  effect  of  modern  civilisation. 
As  a  French  writer  has  neatly  remarked, 
he  made  the  romance  of  nature,  and  the 
satire  of  society.  The  dedication  of  this 
essay,  which  is  to  the  republic  of  Geneva, 
is  a  monstrous  specimen  of  national  flattery. 
The  magistrates,  the  pastors,  the  women,  all 
come  in  for  their  share  of  extravagant  eu- 
logy, and  the  manner  in   which  he   exalts 
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them  in  succession,  reminds  us  of  a  series 
of  speeches  after  a  public  dinner.  The 
best  of  the  joke  was,  that  the  republic, 
which  Rousseau  had  been  so  anxious  to 
flatter,  received  the  essay  rather  coolly. 
He  paid  a  visit  to  his  native  city,  formally 
abjured  Catholicism,  and  received  the  title 
of  citoyen,  but  he  was  soon  glad  to  return 
once  more  to  France. 

The  acquaintance  with  the  two  well- 
known  ladies,  Madame  d'Epinay  and  her 
sister-in-law  the  Countess  d'Houdetot,  which 
he  had  formed  some  time  before,  now  began 
to  have  an  influence  on  his  life.  The  former 
built  on  purpose  for  him,  on  her  estate  at 
Montmorenci,  the  small  house  so  celebrated 
under  the  name  of  the  '  Hermitage*  Here 
he  took  his  two  gouvernants,  that  is  to  say, 
Therese  and  her  mother;  here  he  might 
copy  music,  meditate,  and  write  tirades 
against  society:  in  short,  do  what  he  pleased, 
without  being  annoyed  by  the  bustle  of 
Paris,  and  without — an  important  considera- 
tion— being  lost  sight  of  by  that  metropolis. 
Here  was  a  delightful  country,  an  abode 
that  he  had  longed  for  when  he  had  no  im- 
mediate prospect  of  obtaining  it,  and  if  hap- 
piness was  to  be  found  on  earth,  here  it 
seemed  might  Jean  Jacques  have  been 
happy  precisely  in  his  own  way.  But  con- 
tentment and  Rousseau  were  destined  never 
to  be  constant  companions.  The  history  he 
has  given  to  us  of  his  life  at  the  Hermitage 
is  the  darkest,  gloomiest  spot  in  his  whole 
biography,  and  at  the  same  time  most  un- 
satisfactory and  almost  unintelligible.  Fall- 
ing violently  in  love  with  Madame  d  Hou- 
detot,  he  contrived  to  displease  Madame 
d'Epinay  and  M.  Lambert,  who,  although 
Madame  d'Houdetot  was  a  married  woman, 
was  her  professed  amant,  in  accordance 
with  the  usage  of  that  virtuous  period. 
Consumed  by  this  passion,  the  most  ardent 
that  ever  fired  his  ardent  temperament,  and 
annoyed  by  its  consequences,  Rousseau 
now  looked  upon  almost  every  living  crea- 
ture as  a  secret  enemy,  and  raised  around 
him  a  perfect  atmosphere  of  hostility.  Ma- 
dame d'Epinay,  the  Baron  d'Holbach 
Grimm,  Diderot,  of  whom  the  last  two  had 
been  his  most  intimate  acquaintance — all, 
in  his  belief,  were  engaged  in  a  conspiracy 
to  make  mischief  out  of  his  innocent  love 
for  Madame  d'Houdetot;  to  damage  his  re- 
putation ;  to  hold  him  up  to  public  scorn  ; 
and  the  mother  of  Therese  was  the  spy  in 
their  service.  Rousseau,  with  his  enemies 
grinning  at  him  from  every  side,  reminds  us 
of  one  of  the  heroes  of  Hoffman,  scared  by 
a  door-post  and  insulted  by  a  knocker,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  horrors  of  Hoffman 
are  always  entertaining,  while  the  horrors 


at  the  Hermitage  are  weary  and  tiresome 
to  the  last  degree.  Why  the  coterie  Hol- 
bachique  should  take  all  the  trouble  which 
is  represented,  to  demolish  the  reputation 
and  disturb  the  peace  of  one  poor  man,  ex- 
pending an  equal  amount  of  labour  to  that 
required  for  a  state  conspiracy,  we  never 
learn  from  the  *  Confessions.'  Rousseau 
had  some  kind  of  notion  that  he,  the  solitary 
lover  of  truth,  and  hater  of  faction,  existing 
apart  from  the  corruption  of  the  world,  was 
a  sort  of  living  reproach  to  the  fashionable 
men  of  letters  who  ruled  the  day,  and  shone 
in  the  eyes  of  all  Paris.  To  account  for 
the  natural  antipathy  between  the  *  hommes 
grands'  and  the  *  hommes  forts,'  set  forth 
by  Madame  Dudevant,  this  surmise  would 
seem  well  enough  ;  indeed,  by  reducing  it 
to  an  abstract  form,  she  probably  obtained 
her  theory.  But  a  serious  belief  that  this 
antipathy  would  manifest  itself  in  such  a 
very  practical  manner ;  would  give  rise  to 
such  an  unwearying  system  of  persecution 
as  that  to  which  Rousseau  believed  himself 
exposed  ;  denotes  a  mind  in  a  state,  we 
would  almost  say,  of  voluntary  unhealthi- 
ness.  There  is  no  occasion  to  read  the 
justifications  written  on  the  other  side. 
The  cloudy  charge  which  Rousseau  brings 
against  his  foes,  carries  with  it  its  own  re- 
futation. The  wounded  vanity  of  a  man 
who  was  not  revered  quite  so  much  as  he 
hoped — a  kind  of  necessity  of  appearing 
fretful,  in  accordance  with  the  character  of 
misanthrope  which  he  had  assumed — and 
also  a  love  of  being  persecuted,  like  Maw- 
worm's — were  the  real  originators  of  the 
conspiracy  that  existed  in — the  mind  of  the 
citoyen. 

But  if  the  residence  at  the  *  Hermitage* 
gives  us  the  most  repulsive  part  of  Rous- 
seau's biography,  we  are  indoJited  to  it  for 
two  of  his  most  celebrated  works.  The 
worshippers  of  Jean  Jacques  will  doubtless 
think  that  we  have  not  treated  their  idol 
with  sufficient  respect,  that  we  have  shown 
too  little  charity  in  questioning  his  motives, 
too  little  leniency  in  dwelling  on  the  foibles 
which  he  himself  made  public.  Let  us  en- 
deavour to  make  peace  with  these  by  an  ac- 
knowledgment that  whatever  was  the  organ, 
the  thought  itself,  when  spoken,  was  a 
wholesome  one.  Probably  a  caprice  had 
given  it  birth  in  the  essay  on  the  arts  and 
sciences,  a  desire  to  remain  consistent  with 
that  caprice  had  nurtured  it  through  the  dis- 
course on  inequality.  The  reasons  that 
supported  his  views  were,  as  we  have  said, 
fallacious  ;  and  that  to  a  degree  that  any 
person  with  the  most  moderate  knowledge 
of  the  world  could  detect  the  weak  points  ; 
but  still  the  views  were  well-limed.    It  was 
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good  that  in  an  age,  when  all  was  artifice  ; 
when  the  monstrosities  of  fashion  had  de- 
stroyed the  external  form  of  nature,  when 
the  soft  poison  of  bienseanr.e  had  lulled  to 
rest  the  internal  voice  of  nature  ;  that  a  man 
should  come  forward  and  assert  the  cause 
of  the  natural  man.  The  principle  was  car- 
ried too  far — it  is  the  very  nature  of  reaction 
to  go  too  far — the  man's  words  might  have 
been  dictated  by  mere  vanity :  but  still, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  originating 
cause,  it  was  good  that  the  word  was  spoken. 
False,  we  know,  was  the  exclusive  praise  of 
the  Chippewa  Indian,  with  his  bow,  and  his 
dog,  and  his  simple  life;  but  it  was  good 
that  the  powdered  savant  was  taught  to 
gaze  on  him,  and  was  told  that  he  also  was 
a  man,  and  not  merely  a  heathen  man  to 
exalt  at  the  expense  of  Christianity — for 
many  of  the  fliilosovlics  would  have  been 
glad  to  praise  a  savage  so  far — but  a  man 
who  was  happy  without  learning,  science, 
or  doubt:  chiefly  happy  because  he  was  not 
a  philosopher. 

One  great  work  that  Rousseau  planned 
ill  this  solitude  he  intended  to  carry  to 
considerable  length,  under  the  title  of  '  Poli- 
tical Institutions.'  As  a  whole  it  never  ap- 
peared, but  it  furnished  the  materials  to  a 
book  that  afterwards  became  almost  the 
bible  of  modern  republicans  :  the  *  Social 
Contract.*  In  his  earlier  essays  the  author 
had  taken  a  position,  but  he  had  taken  it 
like  a  schoolboy ;  he  had  shown  acuteness, 
but  it  was  the  acuteness  of  plausible  argu- 
mentation, not  that  which  displays  itself  in 
completely  scientific  deduction.  But  what- 
ever be  the  politics  of  the  man  who  for  the 
first  time  takes  up  the  *  Contrat  Sociale,' 
however  he  may  detest  the  application  of  the 
principles  there  laid  down,  he  cannot,  if  he 
will  consent  for  a  moment  to  forget  his  pre- 
judices, refuse  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  a 
wonderful  emanation  of  intellect.  The 
author  is  no  more  the  clever  declaimer, 
who  seeks  for  common-places  in  his  Plu- 
tarch ;  he  his  no  fretful  misanthrope  that 
rails ;  but  he  is  a  severe  and  consistent  rea- 
soner,  who,  casting  all  passion  aside,  lays 
down  his  premises,  and  carefully  and  steadi- 
ly follows  out  their  consequences.  Histori- 
cally his  work  may  be  valueless  :  the  *  So- 
cial Contract'  by  which  people  originally 
living  in  a  nomadic  state  agreed  to  become 
citizens  may  be  chimerical :  we  will  go  fur- 
ther and  say  that  we  believe  it  is  chimerical. 
But  Rousseau  keeps  his  adversaries  at  bay, 
when  he  defies  them  ^to  show  any  other 
legitimate  source  of  government  than  that 
of  the  common  consent  of  the  governed. 
Let  not  the  jurists  talk  to  him  about  the 
right  of  conquest,  he  knows  of  no  such  right, 


the  words  are  to  him  an  unmeaning  jargon. 
Conquest  vv'as  the  possession  of  a  superior 
force  by  a  certain  party  at  a  certain  time  : 
but  if  the  other  party,  the  conquered,  .shall 
in  their  turn  acquire  the  force  and  vanquish 
their  rulers,  the  former  conquerors,  who 
shall  say  their  title  is  not  as  good  as  the 
first?  Historically  the  contract  may  never 
have  existed, — but  is  it  not  at  the  founda- 
tion of  every  ideal  government  which  is 
conceived  in  modern  times  ]  When  we 
talk  of  a  nation  throwing  off  a  despotism, 
and  adopting  a  'constitutional'  form  of 
government,  do  we  mean  anything  more 
than  an  approximation  towards  the  making 
the  consent  of  the  citizens  the  basis  of  gov- 
ernment, however  imperfect  that  approxi- 
;mation  may  be,  and  however  limited  the 
number  of  those  we  choose  to  admit  as  citi- 
zens 1  Let  us  admit,  with  George  Sand, 
that  it  was  the  the  tendency  of  Rousseau's 
mind  to  see  his  ideal  in  the  past,  rather  than 
in  the  future.  He  thought  he  saw  the 
origin  of  society  in  his  '  contract :'  he  was 
wrong — he  looked  the  wrong  way  :  had  he 
looked  towards  the  idea  of  modern  civilisa- 
tion, he  would  have  been  right.  Calling, 
as  he  does,  the  entire  body  of  citizens  the 
*  sovereign,'  the  manner  in  which  he  points 
out  the  functions  of  that  sovereign,  the  re- 
lations of  the  individual  citizen  towards  the 
corporate  body,  the  creation  of  the  execu- 
tive power,  the  adjustment  of  different  poli- 
tical powers  to  produce  a  proper  equili- 
brium— this  is  really  beautiful.  As  a  speci- 
men of  scientific  exposition,  the  work  can- 
not be  surpassed.  If  we  bear  in  mind  the 
desultory  education  of  the  author — an  edu- 
cation not  merely  imperfect,  but  tending  to 
turn  the  mind  into  the  most  perverse  direc- 
tion ;  if  we  recollect  his  perpetual  weak- 
nesses and  vanities  )  his  utter  incapability 
of  pursuing  any  one  steady  path  ;  it  is  with 
something  more  than  astonishment  that  we 
behold  an  edifice  so  well  proportioned,  so 
perfect  in  all  its  parts,  so  unbedizened  with 
extraneous  frippery,  rise  from  elements 
that  seemed  so  unpromising.  Many  will 
attack  the  premises  ofthe  *  Contrat  Sociale' : 
but  let  these  be  once  conceded,  and  the 
construction  must  command  universal  ad- 
miration. 

The  other  work,  which  we  owe  to  the 
solitude  at  the  *  Hermitage,'  is  one  that  has 
far  more  readers  than  the  '  Conti  at  Sociale :' 
being  no  other  than  the  famous  '  Julie,'  or, 
as  it  is  generally  called,  the  *  Nouvelle 
Heloise.'  It  was  Rousseau's  amusement 
to  forget  for  awhile  the  actual  world,  and 
to  transport  himself  into  the  society  of  two 
charming  imaginary  creatures,  who  were 
to  him  the  perfection  of  the  female  charac- 
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ter.  One  was  dark,  the  other  fair ;  one 
was  lively,  the  other  gentle ;  one  prudent, 
the  other  weak  :  but  the  weakness  was  so 
touching  that  virtue  seemed  to  gain  by  it. 
He  gave  to  one  of  these  a  lover,  of  whom 
the  other  was  the  tender  friend,  even  some- 
thing more  :  but  he  did  not  allow  of  any 
jealous  quarrels,  because  it  was  an  effort 
for  him  to  imagine  a  painful  sentiment,  and 
he  did  not  wish  to  sully  so  agreeable  a  pic- 
ture by  anything  that  seemed  to  degrade 
nature.  This  is  the  description  almost  in 
his  own  words  of  his  two  ideal  friends,  who, 
when  they  ceased  to  have  their  sole  dwell- 
ing in  a  brain  industriously  indolent,  and 
acquired  an  existence  on  paper,  became 
the  Julie  and  Claire  of  the  '  Nouvelle  He- 
loise.'  Doubtless,  while  these  beautiful 
creatures  gained  in  reflection,  they  lost 
much  of  that  witching  charm  which  they 
possessed  when  they  merely  floated  in  the 
dreams  of  their  creator.  Sometimes  they 
burst  out  in  their  full  radiance,  but  often- 
times they  sink  not  only  into  mere  essayists, 
but  into  mere  essays :  the  headings  of  the 
letters  *  De  Julie'  and  •  De  Madame  d'Orbe,' 
simply  distinguishing  moral  discourses  of 
Jean  Jacques  himself,  to  which  he  might 
as  well  have  given  a  title  having  reference 
to  the  subject.  The  creation  of  a  character 
— an  objective  character — was  not  Rous- 
seau's forte.  He  loved  to  be  carried  along 
the  tide  of  his  own  dreams,  to  work  out  his 
own  thoughts  :  he  could  indulge  in  a  senti- 
ment, he  could  reflect  soundly  on  a  theory, 
but  he  could  not  get  out  of  himself  In- 
deed it  is  remarkable  that  he  possessed  in 
so  strong  a  degree  the  two  peculiarities 
that  he  had  ;  the  peculiarity  of  being  al- 
ways influenced  by  the  prospect  of  imme- 
diate enjoyment,  and  that  of  being  able  to 
discuss  a  subject  with  the  calmest  reason, 
and  to  examine  it  in  all  its  bearings.  The 
'  Nouvelle  Heloise'  is  a  strange  specimen 
of  the  strength  and  of  the  weakness  (in  two 
senses)  of  Rousseau.  Sometimes  he  strikes 
by  the  sound  sense,  by  the  real  manly  prac- 
tical wisdom  which  he  displays  in  his  reflec- 
tions, and  anon  he  astounds  by  the  most 
turgid  declamation,  and  the  most  absurd 
refinements.  Many  of  the  letters  will  in- 
duce the  reader  of  the  present  day  to  agree 
with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  the  lovers  St. 
Preux  and  Julie  are  two  of  the  dullest  pe- 
dants it  was  ever  his  misfortune  to  meet : 
many  of  the  pages  intended  to  draw  the 
tear  will,  we  fear,  occasionally  elicit  a  smile. 
In  the  first  part,  which  relates  to  the  seduc- 
tion of  Julie  by  St.  Preux,  or  rather  of  St. 
Preux  by  Julie,  the  impassioned  tone  of 
the  letters,  the  hurried  sentiment,  the  vio- 
lence  of   emotion,    are   evidences   of  the 


anthor's  great  powers,  when  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  torrent  of  his  feelings.  There 
we  see  the  temperament,  that  never  allowed 
duty  to  prevail  over  desire ;  that  made 
him  fly  with  such  inconsiderate  ardour  to 
everything  which  became  the  object  of  a 
wish,  whether  it  were  a  lady  or  a  spangled 
ribbon  that  had  smitten  his  heart.  There 
we  see  that  weakness  of  character  which 
was  strength  in  the  performance  of  small 
acts,  and  rendered  great  acts  impossible. 
Turning  to  some  of  the  best  letters  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  book,  we  find  the  acute 
observer,  the  same  dispassionate  reflector, 
who  wrote  the  *  Contrat  Sociale.'  As  the 
depicter  of  the  passion  which  knows  no 
bounds,  which  has  no  laws  but  its  own, 
which  tears  down  inconsiderately  every 
impediment,  Rousseau  is  strong,  though  he 
owes  that  strength  to  his  weakness  as  a 
man.  As  the  man  of  cool  understanding 
Rousseau  is  strong.  But  it  is  when  he  is 
embarrassed  with  the  two  sides  of  his  own 
character,  when  he  would  fain  make  us  be- 
lieve that  there  is  some  kind  of  harmony 
between  an  act  caused  by  mere  passion 
and  a  dictate  of  pure  reason,  or  at  any  rate 
that  there  is  no  such  great  contradiction, 
that  he  becomes  feeble  as  a  writer.  It  is  to 
this  feebleness  that  we  owe  the  hair-split- 
ting distinctions,  the  gloss  over  the  vicious, 
the  *  operatic  light,'  which  so  often  annoy 
us  in  the  *  Heloise'  and  the  *  Confes.sions.' 
Rousseau  the  man  of  passion,  Rousseau  the 
man  of  reason,  is  welcome,  but  Rousseau 
the  apologist  is  tiresome. 

The  object  of  the  *  Heloise,'  as  a  moral 
work,  was  to  carry  on — though  in  a  milder 
form — the  attack  against  metropolitan  civili- 
sation, which  he  had  commenced  by  his 
*  Essay  on  the  Arts,'  and  followed  up  by 
the  *  Discourse  on  Inequality.'  Then  the 
comparison  was  between  ancient  and  mo- 
dern life,  or  the  savage  and  the  man  of  re- 
finement ;  now  it  is  between  the  country 
and  the  town  ;  and,  of  course,  the  view  that 
he  takes  is  tinctured  with  the  fallacy,  that 
the  former  is  the  scene  of  exclusive  virtue, 
the  latter  of  unmingled  vice  :  a  fallacy  that 
has  caused  more  twaddle  in  prose  and  verse 
to  be  written  than  any  that  ever  existed. 
Let  him  have,  however,  the  full  credit  of 
being  the  uncompromising  enemy  of  that 
adultery  which  was  the  disgrace  of  polished 
society  in  the  time  of  Louis  XV. :  when 
every  married  lady  of  fashion  had  her  amant 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the  more  senti- 
mental considered  a  breach  of  faith  with 
that  happy  personage  as  a  crime,. while  the 
infidelity  to  the  husband  was  nothing  at  all. 
To  the  time  of  marriage,  the  girls  were 
mere  puppets,  the  most  innocent  freedom 
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was  denied  them  :  but  tlie  marriage  cere- 
mony was  the  proclamation  of  full  license, 
and  that  once  performed,  restraint  was 
broken,  and  the  most  extreme  liberty  be- 
gan. This  state  of  things,  which  so  com- 
pletely destroyed  all  domestic  life,  was 
viewed  with  just  abhorrence  by  Rousseau. 
In  his  '  Heloise,'  he  attempted  to  demon- 
strate a  principle  the  reverse  of  that  which 
regulated  society,  and  to  show  that  a  breach 
of  chastity  before  marriage  was  no  such 
great  crime,  but  that  conjugal  infidelity  was 
atrocious.  His  'Julie,'  who  is  seduced  by 
her  tutor,  becomes  a  perfect  model  of  a 
wife,  when  she  afterwards  marries  a  re- 
spectable old  gentleman.  The  problem  to 
be  worked  was  a  simple  one  :  but  Rous- 
seau, carrying  on  his  book  without  a  com- 
plicated story — of  which  he  boasts — has 
recourse  to  a  needless  complication  of  sen- 
timents :  and  this  it  is  which  leads  him  into 
his  besetting  sins  of  over-colouring,  distor- 
tion and  moral  sophistry.  Not  only  does 
his  erring  fair  one  recover  her  chastity  ; 
but  her  old  husband,  who  knows  of  her 
transgression,  insi.sls  on  the  former  lover 
residing  in  their  house,  and  takes  a  kind  of 
philosophical  pleasure  in  watching  the  emo- 
tions of  that  gentleman  and  his  wife.  By 
overstraining  his  sentiment,  the  author  has 
destroyed  its  eifect,  and  presented  us  with 
a  number  of  shadowy  caricatures,  instead 
of  real  individuals.  It  is  always  his  fault 
that  he  cannot  be  quite  true. 

The  disagreeable  life  he  led  at  the  *  Her- 
mitage' caused  him  to  leave  that  retreat, 
and  take  up  his  abode  at  the  chateau  of  the 
Marechale  de  Luxembourg,  who  had  kindly 
offered  him  a  residence.  His  *  Heloise' 
had  at  this  time  raised  him  to  the  zenith  of 
his  popularity  :  the  ladies  were  all  delight- 
ed with  it.  If  he  had  attacked  the  princi- 
ples on  which  their  empire  was  founded,  he 
had  done  so  in  a  way  to  fascinate  them ; 
his  artificial  picture  of  the  natural  was  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  artificial  readers ;  the 
*  operatic  light*  thrown  on  the  scene  ren- 
dered it  more  acceptable  than  if  it  had  been 
illumined  by  a  bold  glaring  sunlight.  Im- 
passioned as  were  some  of  the  letters,  sound 
as  were  some  of  the  reflections,  it  had  never- 
theless some  affinity  to  the  pastoral  life  of 
a  ballet.  It  must  have  been  a  pleasant  oc- 
cupation to  Jean  Jacques  to  read  aloud  his 
'Heloise'  to  Madame  la  Marechale.  He 
tells  us  she  talked  of  nothing  but  him — her 
head  was  full  of  nothing  but  him — she 
uttered  douceurs  all  da^  long,  and  was  con- 
stantly embracing  him.  Great  lords  wished 
to  sit  by  her  at  table^but  no ! — she  told 
them  that  was  the  place  destined  for  Rous- 
seau, and  made  them  sit  elsewhere.     With 


great  naivete  Jean  Jacques  exclaims,  after 
the  enumeration  of  these  delights,  '  It  is 
easy  to  judge  of  the  impression  which  these 
charming  manners  made  upon  me,  whom 
the  least  marks  of  affection  subdue.'  He 
was  for  a  while  in  an  atmosphere  of  posi- 
tive enjoyment ;  he  was  admired  as  he  liked 
to  be  admired  ;  he  had  desired  his  *  Heloise' 
to  be  the  pet  of  the  ladies,  and  he  had  suc- 
ceeded. The  little  warning  in  the  preface, 
that  any  unmarried  woman  who  read  one 
page  would  be  unavoidably  ruined,  is  a 
charming  instance  of  the  puff  indirect. 

It  was  at  Montmorenci  that  he  wrote  his 
well-known  letter  to  D'Alembert  on  the 
subject  of  theatres.  In  the  article  *  Geneva' 
in  the  *  Encyclopedie,'  D'Alembert  had 
proposed  the  erection  of  a  theatre  in  that 
city,  and  Rousseau  in  his  letter,  consistently 
with  his  former  attack  on  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, violently  opposed  the  proposition. 
The  vulgar  prejudices  against  the  profes- 
sion of  an  actor  he  fostered  with  great  ar- 
dour :  indeed,  it  was  his  constant  tendency 
to  repose  upon  popular  prejudices,  when 
tbey  suited  his  purpose  :  he  made  use  of 
the  ordinary  commonplaces  against  theatres 
generally,  and  he  brought  forward  several 
financial  and  other  considerations  to  oppose 
the  erection  of  a  Genevese  theatre  in  parti- 
cular. The  inhabitantsof  Geneva  were  poor, 
and  being  hard-worked,  they  had  but  little 
spare  time  on  their  hands,  and  therefore, 
theatres,  which  might  serve  to  keep  an  idle 
population  like  that  of  Paris  out  of  mischief, 
could  only  exist  among  them  as  an  expen- 
sive hindrance  to  business.  The  theatre 
too,  he  thought,  might  interfere  with  sun- 
dry little  pleasant  parties  called  cercles^ 
where  the  male  citizens  of  Geneva  were 
wont  to  congregate  together,  to  drink  hard, 
to  smoke,  and  to  indulge  in  jokes,  not  of 
the  most  savoury  character.  These  merry 
reunions,  where  the  liquor  passed  freely, 
and  the  coarse  jest  caused  a  roar,  found  a 
vehement  champion  in  Jean  Jacques.  The 
whole  morality  of  Geneva  seemed  to  rest 
on  this  basis,  and  a  revolution  that  would 
have  converted  the  Genevese  from  low  sots 
into  the  spectators  of  Moliere's  comedies, 
was  contemplated  with  positive  horror  by 
their  fellow-citizen.  Still  advocating  the 
rude  at  the  expense  of  the  polished,  Rous- 
seau, while  censuring  theatres,  now  stood 
up  the  professed  defender  of  the  pipe  and 
pot.  It  appears  that  the  battle  he  fought 
was  hardly  worth  the  trouble  it  cost.  Vol- 
taire, who  by  his  theatre  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  city  had  attracted  many  of  the  residents, 
had  hoped  to  found  one  in  the  city  itself, 
and  D'Alembert's  article  in  the  '  Encyclo- 
pedie,' written  under  his  dictation,  had  been 
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intended  as  a  *  feeler.*  Rousseau's  letter 
operated  so  far  that  it  destroyed  these  hopes, 
and  involved  him  in  a  quarrel  with  xhe  phi- 
losophe  of  Ferney  ;  but  when  afterwards 
theatricals  were  actually  introduced  in  Ge- 
neva, it  was  found  that  the  citizens  had  so 
little  taste  for  them,  that  a  permanent  exist- 
ence could  not  be  secured.  Thus  Rous- 
seau in  his  letter  was  figliting  against  a  sup- 
posed evil,  which  left  to  itself  would  have 
perished  naturally. 

Whether  it  was  from  a  feeling  of  patnot- 
ism,  or  whether  it  was  from  feeling  himself 
not  a  strong  man,  Rousseau  always  tried  to 
have  a  numerous  party  on  his  side  :  it  had 
been  his  constant  aim  to  flatter  the  republic 
of  Geneva-  The  adulation  was  dealt  out 
in  a  most  liberal  measure  in  the  dedication 
of  the  '  Discourse  on  Inequality,' — the  moral 
worth  of  the  Genevese  was  valued  at  a  high 
rate,  when  he  expressed  such  dread  at  their 
corruption  by  the  introduction  of  a  theatre, 
—he  puffed  the  pipe  of  peace  with  his  com- 
patriots while  eulogising  the  cercles, — and 
if  he  did  go  so  far  as  to  admit  that  the  Gene- 
vese women,  when  assembled  in  a  knot  to- 
gether, talked  scandal  about  their  own  hus- 
bands, he  added  that  it  was  much  better  to 
do  so,  than  to  indulge  in  the  same  vein  when 
any  of  the  male  sex  were  in  the  room.  Pas- 
tors, citizens,  ladies,  pipe,  pot,  and  scandal, 
all  was  virtuous  at  Geneva.  Nay,  more 
virtuous  was  it  to  get  drunk,  and  talk  ribald- 
ry at  Geneva,  than  to  keep  sober,  and  study 
mathematics  at  Paris.  Unfortunately,  this 
love  for  his  country  (let  us  believe  it  really 
was  love)  was  not  returned  in  a  spirit  of 
kindness  ;  and  the  little  amiable  prejudices 
which  he  had  been  at  such  pains  to  exalt, 
re-acted  against  their  defender  in  a  frightful 
manner.  In  the  present  times,  the  anni- 
versary of  Rousseau's  birthday  is  a  great 
occasion  at  Geneva ;  but  it  was  a  very  dif- 
ferent matter  when  he  was  alive.  We  all 
know  how  the  seven  cities,  through  which 
the  living  Homer  begged  his  bread,  con- 
tended, after  his  decease,  for  the  honour  of 
his  birth.  Rousseau's  case  was  still  harder, 
for  he  was  obliged  to  endure  a  severe  per- 
secution ;  no  longer  a  shadowy,  unreal  per- 
secution, invented  by  himself  in  his  morbid 
moments,  but  a  substantial  storm,  which 
beat  him  about  from  point  to  point  most  re- 
lentlessly. By  the  publication  of  his  *Emile,' 
this  storm  was  occasioned. 

'Emile*  is  unquestionably  the  greatest 
of  all  Rousseau's  works.  The  thoughts 
which  lie  scattered  elsewhere,  the  opinions 
which  he  had  previously  uttered  in  a  crude 
form,  are  here  carefully  digested,  and  ar- 
ranged into  a  sy.stematic  work.  For  the 
weaknesses  and  vanities  of  Rousseau,  we 


must  turn  to  his  early  essays,  to  his  *  Con- 
fessions,' to  his  •  Heloise :'  but  for  his  theo- 
retic views,  for  those  utterances  ihat  have 
weight  in  themselves,  and  are  not  merely  cu- 
rious, as  expositions  of  a  character,  we  must 
go  to  the  'Contrat  Sociale'  and  '  Emile.* 
The  former  contains  the  theory  of  the  citi- 
zen— the  rights  belonging  to  the  free  mem- 
ber pf  a  free  state,  subject  to  naught  but 
that  universal  will  of  the  state,  in  wliich  he 
himself  has  a  share  ;  the  rights  which  are 
inherent  in  him  because  he  is  a  man,  and 
which  he  has  himself  limited  by  becoming 
a  party  to  asocial  compact.  The  latter  con- 
tains the  theory  of  the  nia/i — the  natural  man 
apart  from  his  connection  with  any  state 
whatever.  Rousseau  gives  himself  an  ima- 
ginary pupil,  whom  he  calls  'Emile,'  and 
educates  him  from  the  moment  of  his  birth 
to  the  time  when  he  is  married  and  may  be 
supposed  to  acquire  a  political  existence. 
The  savage  life  which  Rousseau  eulogized 
at  the  expense  even  of  the  most  perfect  re- 
public, finds  its  representative  in  the  young 
Emile  :  only  it  is  much  softened  down  since 
first  it  was  so  violently  advocated.  Then 
the  inhabitant  of  the  woods  and  mountains, 
born  under  no  government,  having  no  pro- 
perty, and  conscious  of  no  law,  was  the  ob- 
ject of  admiration  :  now  it  is  to  the  man, 
born  under  a  modern  government,  but  at 
the  period  of  his  life  when  he  also  has  no 
property,  and  is  conscious  of  no  law,  that 
Rousseau  directs  his  attention.  The  book 
*  Emile'  is  a  system  of  education  :  but  what 
is  that  system  1  It  is  the  sy.stem  of  letting 
nature  perform  the  greatest  part  of  the  w-ork, 
and  as  the  savage  is  instructed  by  her  voice, 
so  causing  the  child  to  be  instructed  also. 
Only  the  plan  is  modified  to  a  certain  extent, 
because  Emile  is  to  be  educated  into  com- 
plications which  the  savage  can  never  know, 
and  hence,  though  his  path  is  originally  that 
of  nature,  he  has — such  is  the  world — to  be 
led  to  civilisation  as  a  goal :  a  civilisation, 
which,  be  it  understood,  does  not  make  him 
so  completely  blend  with  his  fellows  as  to 
lose  his  itientity,  but  allows  him  still  to  re- 
tain a  substance  of  his  own  which  can  exist 
apart  from  society.  It  is  by  feeling  uants^ 
that  the  savage  learns  the  use  of  his  several 
faculties,  but  his  wants  are  few  and  simple  : 
it  is  by  surrounding  Emile  with  the  wants 
of  a  more  artificial  kind,  that  his  training  is 
accomplished.  The  preceptor's  entire  occu- 
pation is  to  watch  over  this  Emile ;  his  in- 
fluence is  unfelt  by  his  pupil,  as  he  teaches 
him  no  precept,  sets  him  no  task  ;  but  he  is 
constantly  preparing  such  an  atmosphere, 
that  the  pupil  must  infallibly  guide  himself 
to  the  desired  point.  So  far  is  the  educa 
tion  natural,  that  the  pupil  is   merely  lee 
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on   by   the   desire   of  supplying   his   own 
■wants ;    so   far   is   it   artificial,  that   these 
wants  are  artificially  awakened.     What  is 
called  learning  is  deferred  to  an  age  com- 
paratively  mature,  when  the  boy  can   be 
made  to  feel  uneasy  at  the  want  of  it ;  but 
•all  crowding  of  a  child's  mind  with  words, 
the    notions   attached  to  which  he   cannot 
possibly  understand,  are  expressly  prohibit- 
■ed.     Precocious  displays  of  erudition,  euch 
as  the  knowledge  of  geography  and  history, 
long  recitations  of  poetry  by  children,  Rous- 
seau treats  with  the  most  utter  contempt ; 
fables,  in  which  beasts  and  birds  hold  con- 
verse, he  opposes  strenuously  as   means  of 
conveying  instruction  in  childhood,  protest- 
ing that  they  only  serve  to  give  false  im- 
pressions,   and    that    La   Fontaine,    in    his 
time  the  favourite  author  for  children,    is 
neither  adapted  to  them  by  his  language, 
nor  by  his  moral.     Our  own  Cowper,  in  a 
fit  of  small  wit,  chose  to  ridicule  this  notion 
of  Rousseau's,  and  wrote  a  miserable  fable 
himself  to  show  his  contempt  for  the  doc- 
trine, but  he  simply  showed  that  he  did  not 
understand  the  man  whom  he  condemned. 
As  it  was  Rousseau's  principle  of  education 
to  inspire  a  series  of  wants,  and  to  commu- 
nicate nothing  that  the  child  himself  did  not 
desire,  it  was  necessary  that  words  corres- 
ponding to  no  notions  at  all  should  be  pro- 
hibited :  and    more    necessary    to    exclude 
those  to  which  wrong  notions  were  attached. 
A  word  in  a  child's   mouth   should  only,  in 
this  system,  serve  to  mention  something  he 
cared  about ;  and  therefore  he  could  have 
no  use   for  words,  the  meanings  of  which 
were  out  of  his  mental  reach,  nor  for  figura- 
tive expressions,  which  could  only  tend  to 
confuse  his  view  of  the   relation   between 
names   and    tilings.       *Emile'    is    a    well- 
weighed,   carefully   written   book  ;  the  re- 
marks  on   the  disposition  of  children   are 
founded  on  the  acutest  observation  ;  and  he 
who  heedlessly  attacks  an  isolated  part,  is 
likely  to  find    he  has  chosen  an  adversary 
iiis  superior  in  strength*     The  plan  of  hin- 
dering Emile  from   learning  when  a  child, 
and  confining  his  earliest  years  to  bodily 
exercises,   and  a  few  rude  notions  of  the 
laws  of  property,  is  not,  however,  merely 
adapted  to  prevent  him  from  being  a  pre- 
cocious savant.     He  is  not  to  be  a  savant  at 
any  period  of  his  life,  for   Rousseau,  still 
adhering  to  the  side  he  took  years  before, 
continues  to   hold    that   character   in  con- 
tempt.    In  due  time  the  pupil  learns  some- 
k   thing  of  the  classics,  atid  of  modern   lan- 
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guages,  but  he  is  to  consider  these  as  mere 
trivial  accomplishments,  and  is  early  taught 
to  think  that  the  mechanic  who  pursues  an 
useful  calling  is  higher  than  a  philosopher 
or  a  poet.     Though  supposed  to  be  rich,  he 
is  nevertheless  to  be  independent  of  the 
freaks  of  fortune  ;  and  he  learns  the  trade 
of  a  joiner,  is  regularly  bound   apprentice, 
that  in   all  circumstances  he  may  obtain  a 
livelihood.     Thus  he  becomes   Rousseau's 
ideal  of  a   man  :  a  man  depending  on   no 
society,  but  capable  of  mixing  in  any  :  the 
man  believed  in  at  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, which  Rousseau  foresaw,  and  which 
so  shortly  followed  :  and  whatever  we  may 
think  of  the  means  adopted  to  cultivate  this 
ideal,  certainly   the    thought   itself  was   a 
great    one.      By  the  side  of  '  Emile,'  the 
ideal  man,  strong  of  limb,  firm  in  his  inde- 
pendence, stamped  with  all  the  nobility  of 
nature,  is  placed  the  *  ideal  woman,'  whom 
Rousseau  calls  Sophie.     In  treating  of  her, 
he   appears  as  the  strenuous  opponent  of 
the  *  rights-of-woman'  sort  of  thinkers,  who 
consider  women  capable  of  performing  all 
the  political  offices  of  a  man,  and  as  unjustly 
kept  in  a  state  of  subjection.     He  objects 
even  to  the  influence  which   ladies  had  al- 
ready obtained  in  the  fashionable  circles  of 
Paris;  he  objects  to  their  presiding  over 
society  ;  to  their  giving  opinions  on  matters 
of  philosophy  and  literature  :  teaching  that 
domestic  life  is  the  proper  sphere  of  woman, 
and  that  the  seconclary  position  assigned  to 
her,  is  the  result  not  of  prejudice,  but  of  the 
natural  order  of  things.     When  Rousseau 
thinks  calmly,  there  is  nothing  of  what  may 
be  called  the  *  socialist '  in  his  composition. 
Politically  he  is  an   ultra-revolutionist,  but 
with  regard  to  social  laws  he  is  strictly  con- 
servative. 

The  cause  of  the  storm  that  was  created 
on  the  publication  of  'Emile'  was  the 
*  Profession  of  Faith  of  the  Vicaire  of  Savoy' 
which  appears  as  a  mere  episode  of  the 
work.  This  insidious  '  profession '  is  re- 
markable fi^r  its  display  of  natural  piety. 
The  declarations  of  faith  in  a  Supreme  Be- 
ing, and  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  are 
made  with  the  greatest  appearance  of  de- 
voutness  ;  but  while  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
state  is  ' jpioved^  by  arguments  singularly 
unconvincing,  the  groundwork  of  every 
positive  religion  is  assailed  with  remarkable 
tact  and  acuieness.  The  evidence  by  mira- 
cles,— in  short  any  sort  of  evidence  that 
would  make  of  Christianity  anything  but  a 
mere  system  of  morality, — is  assiduously 
controverted ;  and  though  the  doctrines  of 
Rousseau  are  such  as  in  the  present  time 
might  obtain  him  no  severer  name  than  that 
of  a  'rationalist,'  he  was  in  his  day  a  com- 
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plete  infidel  as  far  as  regarded  any  estab- 
lished creed.  The  Catholics,  of  course,  did 
not  like  him  :  the  Calvinistic  Genevese, 
whom  he  had  vainly  tried  to  flatter  by  a 
few  compliments  in  this  very  'profession,' 
joined  in  the  abhorrence  :  and  lastly  the 
material  philosophes,  disgusted  at  his  advo- 
cacy of  a  future  state,  loved  him  no  better 
than  the  orthodox.  The  tempest  broke  out 
in  more  places  than  one,  the  parliament  of 
Paris  threatened  him  with  imprisonment, 
the  council  of  Geneva  caused  his  book  to 
be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 
From  Montmorenci  he  was  obliged  to  fly, 
and  he  vainly  sought  shelter  in  several 
places  in  Switzerland.  His  '  Letters  from 
the  Mountain,'  which  he  wrote  as  a  sort  of 
defence  to  the  objectionable  part  of  his 
*  Emile,'  only  served  to  increase  the  vio- 
lence of  his  enemies.  Great  polemic  talent 
is  exhibited  in  these  '  letters.*  If  he  cannot 
refute  the  danger  against  himself,  he  shows 
the  nicest  skill  in  placing  his  adversaries 
in  a  false  position.  With  dexterity  availing 
himself  of  an  argument  long  in  vogue  among 
the  Catholics,  he  dares  his  Genevese  oppo- 
nents, who  as  Protestants  found  their  faith 
on  the  right  of  private  judgment,  consist- 
ently to  prevent  his  interpreting  the  Scrip- 
tures his  own  way.  Then  leaving  the  ab- 
stract theological  ground,  he  attacks  on 
constitutional  principles  the  acts  of  the  Ge- 
nevese council,  which  was  the  executive 
power,  and  was  composed  of  the  aristocratic 
portion  of  the  republic.  In  revenge  for  his 
persecution,  he  shows  how  that  council  has 
exceeded  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  con- 
stitution, how  it  has  encroached  on  other 
members  of  the  state  :  and  to  the  arguments 
which  he  used  on  this  occasion  are  to  be 
ascribed  the  revolutions  in  favour  of  a  more 
popular  form  of  government,  which  after- 
wards happened  in  Geneva.  At  the 
time,  the  position  he  took  drew  upon  him 
little  else  than  persecution,  and  if  he  occa- 
sionally found  an  asylum,  he  was  soon 
obliged  to  leave  it  to  avoid  personal  risk. 
The  ignorant  populace,  excited  by  their 
pastors,  believed  him  to  be  Anti-Christ ; 
and  he,  with  that  perverse  love  of  notoriety 
which  ever  distinguished  him,  chose  to 
walk  out  in  an  Armenian  costume,  and  thus 
in  a  measure  to  support  the  opinion  of  the 
bigoted  Swiss,  that  he  was,  at  any  rate, 
something  not  quite  right.  From  this  per- 
secution, which  he  says  put  him  in  peril  of 
being  stoned  to  death,  but  which  some  be- 
lieve he  greatly  exaggerated,  he  took  re- 
fuge by  his  journey  to  England,  in  compa- 
ny with  David  Hume.  With  his  departure 
from  Switzerland  on  this  occasion,  ends  the 
book  of  *  Confessions.' 


Over  the  rest  of  his  life,  in  which  we 
have  no  longer  his  own  voice  to  guide  us, 
we  may  pass  very  briefly.  England  did 
not  suit  him  :  there  was  no  chance  in  this 
island  of  a  shout  of  *  Anti-Christ,'  nor  of  his 
windows  being  demolished  with  brickbats: 
but  what  was  worse,  people  did  not  seem 
to  care  much  about  him.  His  life  was  in 
perfect  safety,  but  he  found  himself  an  ob- 
ject of  ridicule.  He  quarrelled  with  his 
friend  Hume,  and  with  this  country  alto- 
gether; and  returned  once  more  to  France, 
where  his  fame  having  become  established, 
he  was  received  in  the  most  flattering  man- 
ner. At  Paris  his  eccentricities  took  the 
form  of  madness  ;  he  lived  a  prey  to  the 
most  frightful  mental  anguish ;  he  even 
seemed  to  luxuriate  in  his  own  horrors,  and 
loved  to  repeat  a  stanza  of  Tasso*  which 
reminded  him  of  his  own  situation.  His 
face  was  so  distorted  by  convulsions,  that 
those  who  had  been  familiar  with  his  coun- 
tenance could  recognize  it  no  more.  On  the 
3d  of  July,  1778,  he  died  suddenly,  at  the 
chateau  of  a  friend  at  Ermonville, — not 
without  suspicion  of  suicide. 

There  is  something  sublimely  tragic  in 
this  last  madness  of  Rousseau,  'i'he  man 
could  not  at  last  find  anything  really  to  love 
in  this  world  :  it  was  a  something  to  him 
mysterious  and  unholy,  and  he  peopled  it 
with  awful  phantoms.  He  uttered  his  im- 
precations against  it :  but  he  was  not  a 
strong  man,  he  could  not  weather  the  storm, 
and  the  curses,  'like  young  chickens,  re- 
turned home  to  roost.'  Probably  he  at  first 
assumed  misanthropy  in  a  kind  of  morbid 
freak,  and  declared  himself  the  enemy  of 
civilisation  for  the  sake  of  supporting  a 
paradox  :  but  he  nurtured  this  position  till 
it  became  more  and  more  a  real  thing — to 
himself  terribly  real.  To  separate  the 
acted  from  the  true  is,  as  we  have  said,  dif- 
ficult to  the  reader  of  the  '  Confessions ;' 
but  we  must  have  faith  in  the  sincerity  of 
that  maniac  misanthropy  of  which  we  hear 
so  little,  and  which  came  after  the  period 
we  have  attentively  examined. 

In  spite  of  the  weakness  of  the  Man,  the 
strength  of  the  Word  was  felt.  The  young,, 
the  enthusiastic,  the  dreamers  of  the  last 
century,  followed  the  dictates  of  Rousseau, 
and  his  words  became  the  gospel  of  revolu- 


Vivro  fia  i  mei  tormenti,  e  fra  le  cure, 
Mie  giuste  furie,  forsennato  errante. 
Paventero  1  ombre  solinghe  e  scure, 
Che  '1  primo  error  mi  recheranno  avante; 
E  del  sol  che  scopri  le  mie  sventure, 
A  schivo  ed  in  orrore  avro  11  sembiante : 
Temero  me  medesmo,  e  da  me  stesso 
Sempre  fuggendo,  avro  me  sempre  oppresso.' 
Gerus.  lib.  xii.. 
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tionists.  If  his  nature  was  not  quite  natu- 
ral, it  was  natural  enough  to  move  those 
who  had  only  gazed  at  the  mere  artificial. 
Truly  it  is  a  great  sight  to  see  this  Rous- 
seau»  this  creature  of  feeble  purpose,  con- 
structing what  he  believed  to  be  the  natu- 
ral man  out  of  such  strange  materials  as 
society  presented  him,  and  out  of  such  a 
weak  self  The  man  of  his  imagination 
grew  to  maturity  in  the  *  Emile,'  and  there 
is  no  doubt  he  was  as  dear  a  companion  to 
his  preceptor  as  if  he  had  been  a  reality. 
He  would  have  marred  his  idol  by  a  pro- 
jected work,  called  'Emile  and  Sophie  :'  a 
work  of  which  only  a  few  chapters  were 
written,  and  which  promised  to  be  one  of 
immense  power :  but  the  ideal  man  was  to 
have  risen  triumphant  from  his  imaginary 
misfortunes.  Pygmalion — and  Jean  Jac- 
ques wrote  a  Pygmalion — created  an  ideal, 
saw  it  realized,  and  was  blessed  :  Rousseau 
erected  likewise  an  ideal,  but  he  saw  the 
impossibility  of  its  realization  in  the  world, 
he  gnashed  his  teeth  at  actualities,  and  sunk 
into  despair  and  madness. 


Art.  II. — SchwediscTie  GescMchten  unter 
Gustav  dem  Dritten,  vorzuglich  aher  unter 
Gustav  dem  vierten  Adolf.  (Sketches  of 
Swedish  History  under  Gustavus  III.  and 
Gustavus  IV.,  Adolphus.)  Von  E.  M. 
Arndt.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  Leipzig.  1839. 

The  history  of  Sweden  from  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century  downwards  is  a 
remarkable  proof  how  brilliant  a  thing  it  is, 
and  how  dangerous,  for  a  country  to  be 
governed  by  a  race  of  kings  in  whose  blood 
genius,  and  to  it  closely  allied  madness,  is 
hereditary.  Men  of  business  proverbially 
have  an  instinctive  distrust  of  genius  :  Jove's 
thunder,  they  say,  is  a  thing  always  more 
sublime  than  safe,  useful  indeed,  nay  ne- 
cessary at  certain  critical  seasons  for  shaking 
and  purifying  the  morbid  overladen  atmo- 
sphere, but  on  common  occasions  dispensa- 
ble. Not  that  genius  is  a  thing  essentially 
bad  in  itself;  the  men  of  business  are  not 
so  uncharitable  as  to  say  that ;  it  is  a  thing 
essentially  good,  but  good  for  the  most  part 
in  excess  or  in  disproportion  to  the  occasion. 
There  lies  the  evil.  It  overshoots  the  mark. 
Like  old  Acestes  in  the  ^neid,  it  does  not 
shoot  the  pigeon,  but  the  clouds;  and  the 
clouds  burn  and  blaze,  and  stars  shoot  across 
the  sky,  and  all  men  cry  a  miracle  ;  but 
with  all  this  the  proper  mark  of  the  archer 
'Vfas  the  pigeon,  and  not  the  cloud. 


There  is,  indeed,  a  sort  of  calm,  mild, 
well-toned,  contemplative  genius,  which  is 
perfectly  safe.  In  the  world  of  books  there 
are  many  such,  a  Sophocles,  a  Jeremy  Tay 
lor,  a  Goethe ;  but  wisdom  with  a  sword  in 
her  hand  is  rare.  The  genius  of  soldiership 
is  dangerous  on  a  throne.  A  conqueror 
who  knows  how  to  stop  conquering,  like 
Frederick  of  Prussia  when  he  had  finished 
the  Silesian  business,  is  one  out  of  a  hun- 
dred. Charles  XIL  did  not  know  where 
to  stop  ;  Napoleon  did  not  know  where  to 
stop.  A  king  ought  to  sit  upon  his  throne ; 
but  military  geniuses  like  Napoleon  and 
the  Swede,  are  not  to  be  made  to  sit  any- 
where. They  must  spur  and  drive  on  with 
or  without  a  rational  aim.  Did  not  Charles, 
when  at  Bender,  ride  three  strong  horses 
weary  every  day  ]  Could  he  have  existed 
otherwise'?  To  move  about  the  world,  and 
drive  down  all  opposition,  with  a  leathern 
belt  about  his  loins,  a  sharp  sword  in  his 
hand,  booted  and  spurred,  and  gloved, — 
was  it  not  the  very  life,  and  breath,  and  be- 
ing of  the  man  %  Was  it  not  the  very  life, 
and  breath,  and  being  of  Napoleon  also  ? 
Could  7^e  have  existed  otherwise  1  Cou!d 
the  Corsican  or  the  Swede,  being  as  they 
were  the  most  fulminant  of  soldiers,  be  for 
the  countries  which  they  respectively  gov- 
erned, anything  but  bad  kings  ]  The  reign 
of  the  one  was  to  France,  after  the  necessa 
ry  good  of  self-preservation  had  been  ob- 
tained, altogether  a  brilliant  blunder ;  and 
though  the  other  was  cut  short  in  his  ca- . 
reer,  the  extraordinary  obstinacy  of  his 
character — a  feature  equally  remarkable  in 
Napoleon — leaves  little  ground  for  hoping 
that  he  would  have  been  able  to  secure 
more  favourable  terms  of  peace  than  those 
which  his  successors  were  contented  to  re- 
ceive two  years  after  his  death,  at  the  fatal 
peace  of  Nystadt  (1721)  which  opened  the 
Baltic  to  Russia.  Thus  all  the  gain  of  Nar- 
va and  of  Charles  the  Twelfth's  military 
genius  to  Sweden  was  a  splendid  loss. 

But  let  us  not  look  exclusively  at  one 
side  of  the  picture.  The  men  of  business 
are  quite  right  when  they  do  not  pray 
Heaven  to  send  men  of  genius  to  keep  their 
daily  ledeers  and  to  collect  their  yearly 
rents ;  but  kings  have  sometimes  extraordi- 
nary work  to  do  ;  and  then  a  genius  will  do 
great  things.  When  we  take  a  survey  of 
the  long  line  of  intellectually  gifted  Swedish 
sovereigns  (concerning  whom  Arndt  justly 
remarks,  that  in  such  close  succession  no 
European  country  has  anything  parallel) — 
Gustavus  Wasa,  Charles  IX.,  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  Christina,  Charles  X.,  Gus- 
tavus, Charles  XL,  Charles  XIL,  and 
Gustavus   HI.— we  shall  find  that  though 
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the  country  over  which  these  men  reigned 
may  have  some  reason  to  blame  them  for 
having  forced  it  by  violent  and  premature 
efforts  to  assume  a  position  which  it  had  no 
innate  strength  to  maintain,  yet,  on  the 
whole,  by  the  combined  might  of  genius, 
and  outward  chances  (to  which  all  are  sub- 
ject), it  still  takes  among  European  powers 
a  place  not  below  what  naturally  seems  to 
belong  to  it ;  a  place  higher,  perhaps,  than 
amid  the  storms  and  changes  of  three  cen- 
turies mere  safe  mediocrity  might  have  se- 
cured ;  and  then  there  is,  in  addition  to  this, 
that  glorious  bequeathment  of  genius  to  a 
nation — the  memory  of  noble  deeds  and 
high  enterprises.  For  what  man  that  is  not 
a  mere  Economist  will  say  that  the  lives  of 
Gustavus  Wasa,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and 
Charles  XII.  (to  name  no  more),  are  not 
worth  to  Sweden  a  whole  Iliad  and  an 
Odyssey,  and  something  more  ] 

There  are  some  persons  who  will  say 
that  Sweden  has  not  accomplished  its  des- 
tiny among  European  nations,  because  the 
Czar  Peter  was  not  hindered  from  setting 
down  Pelersbuig  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Finland  in  1703,  and  Barclay  de  Tolly  was 
allowed  to  march  over  the   Baltic  ice  from 
"Wasa  to  Umea  in  1809  1     But  would  our 
Russophobia    have    been    anything    more 
moderate,  if  Petersburg  had  then  or  a  few 
years  afterwards  been  planted  on  the  Black 
Sea  or  the  Sea  of  Azof,  as  near  Constanti- 
nople as  it  now  is  to  Stockholm?     For  a 
sea-metmpolis  it  is   manifest  Russia  must 
have  had,  either  on  the  Black  Sea,  or  the 
Baltic,   if  it   was  to   be   a  civilized  and  a 
European  power  at  all.     As  fur  Sweden, 
who  can  doubt  for  a  moment  (looking  only 
to  results)  that  its  present  union  with  Nor- 
way, in  that  snug  Scandinavian  peninsula, 
is  a  much  more  natural  and  happy  thing, 
both  geographically  and  physiologically  (fur 
the  Norwegians  and  the  Swedes  are  brother 
Goths),  than  either  that  old  clumsy-soldered 
union  of  Calmar,  or  that  yet  older  one     as 
old   as  the  thirteenth   century — with  Fin- 
land 1     Let  us  hope  that  Bernadotte  will 
-•neither  resign,  nor  be  deposed,  nor  be  as- 
sassinated, as  had  become  almost  the  gene- 
ral  rule  with    his   predecessors;  and   that 
Sweden  with  Norway,  after  so  many  vio- 
lent plunges  and   careerings,  will  learn  at 
last  to  steady  itself:  to  grow  quietly,  like 
the  grass,  into  the  manhood  of  a  free  con- 
stitution as  England  has  done  before  it ;  and 
not  be  heard  of  in  Europe,  either  by  exter- 
nal wars  or  by  internal  revolutions,  for  a 
century  at  least. 

The  history  of  Sweden  from  the  time  of 
Gustavus  Wasa  is  more  interesting  than 
any  history  of  modern  times,  chiefly  for  this 


reason,  that  it  is  the  history  not  of  great 
measures  merely,  but  also  and  principally 
of  great  men  ;  of  men  of  decided  genius  ;  of 
kings  great  and  energetic,  always  valiant, 
often  wise  in  the  difficult  art  of  reigning. 
Tliey  have  all  done  something,  the  men  that 
held  the  Scandinavian  sceptre.      It  was  not 
a  mere  bauble  in  their  hands,  but  the  origi- 
nal aKJinrpov:  a  Staff'  not  to  lean  on,  but  to 
strike   with  :  and  how   they  did   strike  ! — 
The  first  Gustavus,  the  clergy  ;  the  third, 
the  nobility  ! — In  all  their  Titanic  doings, 
from  the  overthrow  of  the  papacy  at  the 
council  of  Westeraas,  in  15:^7,  to  Narva, 
and  the  humbling  of  the  mutinous  aristo- 
cracy by  Gustavus  111.  during  the  Russian 
war  of  1789,  what  perseverance,  what  en- 
ergy, what  vigour,  did  not  they  display  ! 
Thor's  hammer  seems  to  have  been  left  as 
a  political  legacy  to  these  men.     One  great 
penalty,  indeed,  the  Swedes  paid   for   so 
much  genius :  a  penalty  beyond  that  which 
we  already  mentioned  as  inherent  in   the 
very  nature  of  genius.     After  so  much  ex- 
ertion, Nature,  notwithstanding  the  bene- 
ficial influence  of  frequent  crossing,  seem- 
ingly  weary  of  creating  great   men,  pro- 
duced an   extraordinary  thing  still,  a  thing 
gigantically  abnormal,  a   creature   of  high 
notions  and   contracted  views,  genius  alto- 
gether   without   sense,    dignity    altogether 
without  grandeur,  obstinacy  always    most 
eager    about    small    things — practically    a 
FOOL.      This  fool  sat  on  the  throne  of  Gus- 
tavus Wasa,  the  last  of  his  line,  and  only 
not  overturned  it :  Gustavus  IV.  Adolphus. 
But  this  man  also  had  character;  he  was  no 
empty  dangling  fool ;  no  king,  such  as   we 
have  seen,  to  make  a  mere  clerk- registrar 
of,  and  sign  all  sorts  of  papers  that  he  had 
never  read  :  he  was  a  most  energetic,  active 
fool :  and  did   one  great  thing  at  least,  to 
prove  the  Wasa  stuff  in   him,  and  help  to 
atone  for  his  many  offences.     When  only  a 
boy  of  17,  in  the  year  1796,  he   outwitted 
the  wisest  woman  in  Europe,  the  Czaiina 
Catheiine  of  Russia,  and   so  enraged  her 
that  the  very  paint   turned  pale  upon  her 
face  with  chagrin.     The  descendant  of  Gus- 
tavus Wasa  would  not  marry  a  daughter  of 
the  house  of  Romanoff,  because  she  would 
not  sacrifice  her  Greek  religion  to  lier  Lu- 
theran love.     The  bride  was  there,  dressed 
and  decorated  for  the  joyful  occasion.      The 
Muscovite  queen  looked  on,  eager  to  pounce 
upon    the    fulfilment    of  her   long-delayed 
hopes.     She  had  already  crossed  the  Baltic 
in  fancy,   years   before  Barclay   de  Tolly 
actually  accomplished    it — the     Muscovite 
priest  was   also   ready — but  the    Swedish 
bridegroom  was  not  found.     He  would  not 
sign  the  marriage  contract  before  he  had 
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spelt  and  studied  every  word  of  it.  He 
suspected  some  foul  play  about  one  of  the 
clauses  :  the  clause  about  the  Greek  priest 
and  the  Greek  chapel  in  Stockholm.  He 
laid  down  the  pen,  and  walked  away  ;  shut 
himself  up  in  his  chamber,  and  did  not  ap- 
pear at  his  own  wedding;  leaving  his 
blooming  bride — whom  he  really  loved — to 
herself  and  to  hysterics.  Truly  a  most  de- 
liberate and  conscientious  fool ! 

With  such  fine  dramatic  elements  to  work 
on,  the  history  of  Sweden,  if  it  be  not  one 
of  the  most  interesting  or  striking  in    the 
world,  must  want  this  character  by  the  fault 
of  the  writer,  or  by  the  want  of  materials, 
not  by  the  barrenness  of  the  theme.     It  is 
not  our  present  business  here  to  say  how 
Geijer  has  succeeded  :  not  Mr.  Laing's  re- 
port alone  speaks  favourably  :  in  the  mean- 
while  we   have    accidentally  encountered 
not  a  historian  of  Sweden   in    the  grand 
style,  not   a  Livy,  not  a  Michelet  to  his 
country;  but  a  vigorous  sketcher,  a  man 
with  a  bold  brush   and   a  glowing  pencil ; 
an  eye-witness  with  an  eye  in  his  head,  and 
a  heart  in  his  breast,  and  a  considerable  fa- 
culty of  speculation  too ;  a  stout  Pomera- 
nian  yeoman    of   the    old    plain-speaking 
school;  a  muscular,  fiery-hearted  man  'das 
Starke  heisse  ArndCs    Blut'   proverbial    in 
Rugen  ;  one  that  if  Marshal  Blucher  or  the 
Baron  von  Stein  had  been  King  of  Prussia 
before  the  battle  of  Jena,  would  have  been 
prime  minister  to  either  worthily,  and  pre- 
vented many  catastrophes  ;  no  nice  carver 
and  gilder  in  whom  the  delicate  Clio  of  the 
Berlin  censorship  may  delight,  but  a  man 
with  a  club.     This  man,  to  whom  we  have 
already  given  public  thanks  for  his  contri- 
butions to  the   memorable   history  of  the 
year   1813,*  has  furnished   European  his- 
tory with  another  original  source  of  infor- 
mation on  a  theme  more  remote  perhaps 
from  general  sympathy,  but  not  less  inter- 
esting to  the  reflective  mind,  or  less  impor- 
tant to  the  philosophic  historian  :   we  mean 
the  strange  drama  of  the  Swedish  history 
during  the  reign   of  Gustavus   IV.   Adol- 
phus,  which  ended  in  the  deposition  of  that 
unfortunate  incapable,  and  the  elevation  of 
a  French  soldier  of  second  rate  value  to  the 
throne  of  the  Wasas  :  a  sort  of  political  by- 
play only  to  the   great  drama  which   was 
being  performed    in  Europe  at  that  time, 
not  a  little  amusing  amid   so  much   matter 
of  more   serious  urgency,  to  some  of  the 
spectators,  but  an  earnest  enough  affair  to 
those    immediately    concerned,    and   preg- 
nant, it  may  be,   with  earnest  issues  to  our 
children's  children,   when  Bernadotte  and 


Oscar,  and  Oscarson  to  come,  shall  have 
played  out  their  difficult  parts  as  God  shall- 
order. 

Our  readers    who   are   acquainted  with- 
Arndt's  cast  of  mind,  as  exhibited  in   his 
other  works — his  *  Spirit  of  the  Age,'*  his 
•  Reminiscences,'  his  patriotic  *  Songs,'  &c., 
will  not  be  disposed  to  ask  any  questions  as 
to  his  inward  vocation   to  write  sketches  of 
Swedish  history,  or  indeed  of  any  other  his- 
tory into  which   he  chooses  to  throw  the 
whole  vigour  of  his  ardent  mind.     His  out- 
ward vocation  to  write  on  Sweden,  and  on 
the  late  Swedish  revolution  especially,  may 
be  stated  shortly  as  follows.     Born  in  the 
green  isle  of  Rugen,  in  the  famous  biogra- 
phical year  1769,  of  German  stock,  but,  by 
virtue  of  the  sword  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
and    the   diplomacy  of  Oxenstiern,   under 
Swedish  rule,  he  was  both  a  Swede  and  a 
German  tv  Swafiei  (potentially)  as  Aristotle 
says :    eventually  (inclination   and  circum- 
stance so  ordering),  he  came  forth  a  Ger- 
man and  a  Prussian,  not  however   without 
strong  Swedish  sympathies  and  some  con- 
siderable Swedish  experience.     The  son  of 
a  thriving  Pomeranian  yeoman,  what  no- 
bler ambition  could  he  be  expected  to  have 
than   to   be   a   minister   of   the    Lutheran 
Church  1     To  Greifswald  accordingly,  and 
then  to  Jena,  he  betook  himself  to  study 
theology;  but  it  was  an  age  of  theological 
lukewarmness  (so  himself  says)  ;  and  per- 
haps the  political  pamphleteer  was  imping 
its   young   wings   secretly  already  in   the 
back-chambers  of  the  preacher's  brain.    He 
was  destined  to  preach  not  to  a  parish  in 
Riigen    against    brandy,    and    other   small 
Swedish  sins,  but  to  the  people  of  Europe 
against  Napoleon  Buonaparte  and  the  great 
French  Revolution.     He  threw  away  the 
Pomeranian  black  gown  therefore  (though 
there  was  a  sleeve  in  it  with  3,000  dollars 
a-year)   very   cavalierly,   and   went  roving 
about  the   world  through  Germany,  Hun- 
gary, Italy,  France,  the  Netherlands,  for  no 
particular  purpose  visible  then,  but  merely 
from  what  we  may  call  a  sort  of  Ulyssean 
instinct,  to  see  the  cities  and  to  know  the 
minds  of  men — 

"  HoWctiv  J'  avOpoJiruv  iSev  aurca  koi  voov  eyvoi. 

Coming  back  to  Griefswald,  and  being 
now  about  twenty  years  of  age,  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  fall  in  love  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  one  of  the  professors  there  ;  this  con- 
nexion soon   helped   him  to  an  actual  pro- 
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fessorship  ;  and  in  this  capacity  be  remain- 
ed ten  years  (from  1799  to  1809),  partly 
resident  there  and  lecturing  on  history, 
partly  in  Sweden  and  Stockholm.  He 
made  two  visits  to  Sweden  ;  one  in  1S03-4, 
merely  out  of  curiosity  to  know  the  country, 
another  more  important  one  in  1806,  a  fugi- 
tive from  the  unfortunate  catastrophe  of 
Jena  :  on  which  occasion  he  had  not  been 
in  Stockholm  two  weeks  before  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  government  to  assist  in  a  re- 
vision of  the  Pomeranian  laws  that  was  then 
going  forward.  Thus  employed,  and  min- 
gling also  a  little  in  the  unhappy  political 
business  with  Russia  and  England  in 
1808-9,  he  remained  in  Stockholm  between 
three  and  four  years  at  the  head-quarters 
of  political  information,  and  seeing  with  his 
own  eyes  the  most  remarkable  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  aristocratic  confederacy  to  which 
the  present  king  owed  his  remarkable  ele- 
vation. He  then,  seeing  aifairs  in  Stock- 
holm hopeless,  returned  to  Germany  :  to 
Berlin,  to  Breslau,  to  Prague  ;  and  from 
thence,  as  we  mentioned  formerly,*  to  Pe- 
tersburg: there  to  form  that  connexion  with 
the  Baron  Von  Stein,  which  renders  his 
reminiscences  such  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  history  of  the  year  of  liberation  in 
Crermany.  His  future  career  as  a  profes- 
sor in  the  Prussian  university  of  Bonn  is 
more  generally  known,  and  has  already 
been  briefly  commented  on  in  our  brief 
notice  of  the  *  Reminiscences.' 

The  '  Sketches  of  Swedish  History,*  as 
the  biographical  notice  we  have  just  given 
indicates,  boasts  the  entire  value  of  an  ori- 
ginal authority,  only  for  the  short  period  of 
five  years— 1803,  1806-7-8,  and  9.  But 
the  writer's  early  connexion  with  Sweden, 
and  his  natural  genius  for  history,  stamp  a 
peculiar  value  on  whatever  he  says  relative 
to  that  most  interesting  country;  and  in 
particular  his  account  of  the  remarkable 
reign  of  Gustavus  III.,  and  the  brilliant 
character  of  that  monarch,  being  derived 
from  personal  intercourse  with  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  characters  of  that  age, 
possesses  a  worth  scarcely  inferior  to  the  tes- 
timony of  the  best,  far  superior  to  that  of  a 
common  eye-witness.  He  has  preserved 
not  a  little  in  the  shape  of  anecdote  and 
tradition,  from  the  year  1780  downwards, 
that  might  otherwise  perhaps  have  been  al- 
together lost.  Not  less  grateful  are  we  to 
him  for  the  short  but  vigorous  sketch  of  the 
great  sovereigns  of  Sweden  from  Gustavus 
Wasa  downwards,  with  which  he  intro- 
duces the  reigns  of  the  two  last  of  the  race. 
And  we  have  been  equally  pleased  and  in- 

♦  In  our  61st  Number. 


structed  with  some  prefatory  remarks  on 
the  character  of  the  Swedish  people,  and 
the  peculiarities  of  their  political  constitu- 
tion, conceived  in  a  large  and  catholic  spirit 
of  historical  philosophy,  but  marked  also  by 
that  vigorous,  decided,  and  unsparing  tone 
of  moral  censure  (when  required)  which 
characterizes  the  author  no  less  than  his 
ready  and  glowing  sympathy  with  every- 
thing in  history  that  is  truly  great.  Eager 
as  we  are  to  present  our  readers  with  some 
of  the  masterly  political  portraits  with  which 
this  book  abounds,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
giving  some  slight  notion  here  of  Arndt's 
views  of  the  social  and  political  state  of 
Sweden,  different  as  that  is  radically  in  so 
many  respects  from  what  we  are  familiar 
with  on  this  side  the  German  ocean.  In 
the  following  extract  we  see  the  grand  radi- 
cal weakness  of  Sweden  clearly  laid  bare  : 

"  What  Sweden  wants  is  a  population,  a 
people.  There  should  be  seven  millions  at  least 
cultivating  that  ground  which  now  scarcely  sup- 
ports three.  The  country  is  not  sufficiently  sub- 
dued. Ii  is  in  the  state  of  a  colony ;  half-peo- 
pled, and,  in  many  respects,  only  half-civilized. 
Public  life  in  Sweden  is  loo  scattered  to  be  strong. 
It  wants  mass,  it  wants  weight,  it  wants  the 
frequent  action  of  body  on  body,  hostile  collision 
of  part  with  part,  working  out  friendly  equipoise. 
Is  Sweden  a  nation  ?  In  one  sense  it  is ;  but  in 
the  proper  and  perfect  sense  it  is  not.  The  ma- 
terials are  not  there  of  which  a  nation  in  the 
highest  sense  is  composed.  The  different  classes 
of  which  society  is  made  up  are  not  there  su^ 
ficiently  developed,  do  not  rub  sufficiently  against 
one  another,  have  not  found  their  proper  posi- 
tion, their  natural  level.  The  Swedes  may  pos- 
sess a  political  constitution  more  favourable  to 
freedom  than  that  of  Germany,  or  even  of  Hun- 
gary and  France,  but  they  are  not  therefore  a 
nation  in  the  same  sense  that  the  Germans,  the 
Hungarians,  and  the  French  are ;  and  this  for 
the  plain  reason  that  we  have  just  stated — the 
spiritual  and  physical  powers  of  the  masses  ia 
their  restless  reciprocity  of  action  and  counter- 
action are  wanting.  That  which  the  English 
call  PUBLIC  SPIRIT  is  wanting;  and  must  be 
wanting  for  some  lime  loo,  I  fear.  But  why 
this?  you  will  say.  Why  this  ?  Simply  be- 
cause there  are  too  few  of  you.  What?  you 
will  say  again,  do  mere  numbers  make  a  state? 
Was  the  historical  importance  of  Sparta,  of 
Athens,  of  Syracuse,  of  Florence,  of  Venice,  of 
Genoa,  rated  by  mere  arithmetic?  Listen  to 
me,  and  I  will  explain  my  meaning.  I  do  not 
say  absolutely  you  are  too  few  to  make  a  na- 
tion, but  relatively — relatively  to  the  land  over 
which  you  are  spread.  If  you  could  collect  the 
disjecta  inembra  of  what  might  be  a  natioa 
from  the  North  Cape  to  Ystadt,  and  concentrate 
them  in  the  six  provinces  north,  souih.and  west 
of  Stockholm  as  a  nucleus,  then — Oh  then! — 
but  this  is  just  the  thing  that  cannot  be  done; 
and  so  you  must  even  be  content  to  wait.  As 
soon  as  you  have  a  people  with  an  active  com- 
muaication  and  interchange  of  living  social  ia- 
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fluences  constantly  at  work,  so  soon  you  will 
have  a  public  spirit  and  become  in  the  ripe  and 
full  sense  of  the  word  a  nation.  Till  then  you 
cannot  count  yourself  safe,  and  must  be  constant- 
ly on  your  guard  against  the  old  personal  and 
private  spirit  of  aristocratic  cliques  and  cabals, 
which  has  been  your  bane  hitherto.  Instead  of 
a  steady  breeze  and  fair  sailing  you  will  have 
ever  and  anon,  as  you  have  hitherto  had,  gusts 
and  hurricanes.  Nations  are  not  made  in  a  year, 
any  more  than  constitutions  can  be  cut  out  on  a 
piece  of  parchment.     You  must  be  content  to 

frow.     Happy  if  you  have  a  wise  gardener  who 
nows  where  to  cut  and  prune,  and  where  to 
uproot  also,  here  and  there  when  necessary  !" 

We  have  given  in  some  parts  of  this  quo- 
tation more  the  substance  than  the  exact 
words  of  our  author,  from  a  desire  to  spare 
space.  We  may  be  found  to  do  the  same 
again  as  our  author's  style,  however  vigor- 
ous and  racy,  possesses  very  little  of  that 
terseness  and  condensation  which  is  the 
prime  requisite  of  the  classical  in  writing. 
Popularity  rather  than  classicality  is  his  ele- 
ment. He  who  addresses  masses  of  men 
must  never  blush  to  say  the  same  thing 
twice  over. 

Our  next  extract  refers  to  a  matter  no 
less  peculiarly  Swedish — the  relation  be- 
tween the  aristocracy  and  the  yeomanry. 
To  establish  this  relation  on  a  natural  and 
just  footing  has  been  the  great  problem  of 
modern  society.  Poland,  in  attempting,  or 
rather  in  neglecting  to  solve  it,  became  the 
prey  of  foreign  despotism  ;  Prussia,  in  the 
hour  of  urgent  need,  cut,  rather  than  untied 
the  knot,  and  did  with  the  once  famous  and 
all-engrossing  nobility  what  Tarquin  did 
with  the  poppies — lopped  off  their  heads 
by  an  Agrarian  law.  Sweden  has  this  pro- 
blem yet  to  solve.  Her  aristocracy  have  as 
many  sins  to  answer  for,  and  more  perhaps 
than  the  Prussian.  Let  them  keep  their 
eyes  and  their  hearts  open  (this  last  is  a 
main  matter)  and  act  wisely.  If,  on  calm 
reflection,  they  should  find  that  they  require 
pruning,  let  them  not  be  slow  or  sparing 
with  the  knife.  He  cuts  most  safely 
who  pares  his  own  nails.  But  let  us  hear 
Arndt. 

**  The  Swedes  have  been  accused  of  vanity. 
I  do  not  think  ihey  are  a  vain  people  naturally  ; 
but  a  bad  constitution  and  a  perverse  education, 
and  other  unfavourable  circumstances,  have 
given  them  a  strong  tincture  of  this,  as  of  some 
other  foreign  follies.  Northern  countries  are 
not  capable  of  so  much  show  and  glitter  as  the 
south;  of  so  much  external  beauty  and  luxu- 
rioiisness  of  existence:  and  with  these  limits, 
which  Nature  has  put  to  their  capacities,  they 
ought  to  be  content.  But  no  I — they  must  ape 
foreign  fineries — they  must  polish  and  furbish 
themselves  into  something  that  Nature  never 


meant :  and  so  they  become  altogether  artificial, 
and  deck  themselves  out  with  many  vanities. 
This  corruption  of  a  people,  by  the  excessive 
imitation  of  what  is  foreign,  generally  commen- 
ces with  the  aristocracy,  and  through  them  it  is 
apt  to  spread  through  the  people.  Such  a  de- 
nationalizing system  has  long  been  at  work  ia 
Sweden,  is  so  to  a  great  extent  still,  and  is  the 
bane  of  public  life  there,  however  comely  consti- 
tutional forms  may  be,  or  may  be  made.  By  a 
constitution  in  which  the  different  classes  of  so- 
ciety are  represented  in  a  manner  altogether 
disproportionate  to  their  natural  relations ;  by  a 
perverse,  Frenchified  education  of  the  higher 
classes  destined  to  lead,  to  judge,  and  to  advance 
the  people ;  all  that  vanity  has  become  rank, 
which  developes  itself  so  readily  in  the  eager 
imitation  of  what  is  foreign:  and  more  than  ia 
any  other  country  is  it  observable  in  Sweden, 
that  as  soon  as  a  man  gels  above  the  position  of 
a  plain  yeoman,  so  soon  is  he  carried  away  by 
the  insatiable  Tantalic  striving  after  an  aristo- 
cracy of  mere  show  and  glitter.  Yes  !  had 
the  pith  of  the  people  here  not  been  so  substan- 
tially good,  had  their  laws  and  customs,  the  re- 
mains of  the  old  rude  times,  not  been  so  sub- 
stantially manful,  we  might  long  ago  have  seen 
in  Sweden  what  we  see  in  Poland  and  in  Rus- 
sia. For  let  civilisation  and  refinement  (so 
called)  advance  at  what  rate  it  will,  this  land 
was  intended  by  nature  to  be  inhabited  by  a  race 
of  free  and  happy  peasants.  Let  me  not  be 
misunderstood;  I  also  wish  an  aristocracy;  I 
do  not  wish  to  have  a  country  of  mere  peasants; 
but  I  wish  decidedly,  and  before  everything 
else,  that  in  this  rude  northern  climate,  every 
man  should  be  in  earnest  and  work,  that  every 
man  in  this  country,  even  the  literary  man,  and 
the  lord,  should  have  something  of  the  character 
and  spirit  of  the  native  yeoman  in  his  composi- 
tion. I  do  not  wish  mere  peasants,  but  I  wish 
everything  for  peasants:  a  free,  manly  educa- 
tion, a  taste  cultivated  for  the  practical  and  sub- 
stantial rather  than  for  the  showy,  a  will  march- 
ing directly  up  to  its  deed,  no  exotic  play  with 
those  arts  and  refinements  of  life  which  belong 
in  their  vigour  only  to  more  southern  climates. 
1 -^'^sh.  democracy :  not  democracy  in  constitu- 
tional forms  merely  or  mainly,  but  in  that  ear- 
nestness and  severity  of  manners,  in  that  deter- 
mined girding  of  the  soul  to  the  combat  with  an 
external  nature  not  given  in  that  latitude  over- 
much to  sport.  For  Sweden  is  a  land  like  Scot- 
land, Norway,  Tyrol,  and  Switzerland,  where 
man  becomes  utterly  ruined  if  he  may  not  ener- 
getically speak  out  the  defiance  and  the  pride  of 
his  heart  in  word  and  deed,  and  if  he  is  taught 
to  look  for  salvation  in  refinement  rather  thaa 
in  valiantness,  in  play  rather  than  in  work." 

There  is  profound  ethnographic  philoso- 
phy, a  high  moral  tone,  and,  with  reference 
to  present  social  relations  and  constitutional 
questions,  a  great  practical  truth  and  signi- 
ficancy  in  these  remarks,  which  we  much 
fear  many  fine  gentlemen,  with  sounding 
titles,  in  the  demoralized  capital  of  Sweden, 
may  not  have  sense  enough  to  understand. 
An  undue  preponderance  of  the  aristocratic 
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demen  over  tlie  yeomanry,  who  are  the 
pith  and  marrow,  morally  as  well  as  physi- 
cally, of  Sweden,  together  with  not  a  little 
admixture  of  the  pragmatical  Prussian  sys- 
tem of  over-governing,  is  the  great  defect 
of  the  Swedish  constitution  and  administra- 
tion. Ernest  Maurice  Arndt,  though  a  man 
of  the  people  like  Martin  Luther,  in  every 
pulse  of  his  heart  and  in  every  vein  of  his 
body,  is  no  vulgar  theorizer  and  constitu- 
tion maker.  He  saw  through  the  French 
folly  from  the  beginning  as  clearly  as  Burke 
did.  He  is  a  practical  man,  and  speaks  of 
aristocracy  and  democracy  with  a  direct 
eye  as  well  to  the  growth  of  centuries  as  to 
the  necessities  of  the  moment.  To  the 
Swedish  aristocracy,  looking  at  their  past 
history  and  at  their  present  condition,  he 
says, — The  pillars  which  God  and  nature 
meant  for  the  support  of  your  social  edifice, 
are  and  must  be  of  the  Doric  order.  Your 
capital,  that  is  to  say  your  aristocracy,  must 
be  of  the  Doric  order  also,  or  had  better 
not  be  at  all.  But  lo  !  you  have  overladen 
the  shaft  with  a  Corinthian  topping,  both 
disproportionate  in  bulk,  and  idly  pranked 
out  of  all  keeping,  with  tier  upon  tier  of 
foolish  French  flosculosities.  This  is  not 
an  age  for  aristocratic  trifling.  Aristocracy 
is  good  so  long  as  the  members  which  com- 
pose it  are  true  to  their  designation  :  so 
long  as  they  are  substantially  the  BEST  of 
a  people.  But  if  they  are  not  so,  De  Toc- 
queville  tells  us — and  it  is  but  too  evident — 
that  democracy,  or  the  monarchy  of  the 
middle  classes,  for  good  or  for  evil,  is  on  the 
inarch,  and  will  not  back  :  therefore,  be- 
ware !  In  God's  name  have  your  eyes 
open,  and  do  not  play  the  French  or  the 
Prussian  fool  over  again,  when  your  com- 
plex quadriform  parliament  comes  together 
in  1S45.  Wisdom,  which  was  not  necessa- 
ry to  concoct  a  peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648, 
will  be  necessary  then. 

But  we  revert  to  our  author.  After  fill- 
ing seventy  most  agreeable  pages  of  intro- 
duction with  miscellaneous  remarks  on  the 
character  of  the  Swedes,  and  the  anomalies 
of  their  political  constitution,  M.  Arndt  pro- 
ceeds to  the  proper  historical  part  of  his 
work.  He  first  casts  a  glance  on  the  three 
past  centuries,  and  with  a  few  vigorous 
lines  gives  the  reader  decided  and  distinc- 
tive portraits  of  Gustavus  Wasa  and  his 
passionate  son,  the  romantic  wooer  of  our 
virgin  Queen  ;  Charles  IX  ,  "  the  stern  and 
iron  man  ;"  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  heroic 
champion  of  Protestantism  ;  the  intellectual 
and  eccentric  Christina;  the  valiant  and 
fortunate  Charles  Gustavus  ;  Charles  XL, 
energetic,  steadfast,  and  firm ;  Charles 
XII. ,    the   Northern    Achilles.      So  far  a 


warm  sympathizei  with  royalty,  and  real 
kings,  who  acted  by  themselves  andjTor  the 
people,  proceeds  with  pleasure.  Such  a 
royalist  Arndt  is, decidedly  and  thoroughly, 
in  his  views  of  Swedish  history.  Perhaps 
he  has  a  bias  this  way,*  of  which  the  criti- 
cal reader  will  of  course  beware  ;  but  it  is 
in  viewing  Swedish  history  certainly  a 
much  more  safe  bias  than  that  opposite  con- 
stitutional bias  (if  we  may  so  call  it),  which 
we  English  are  apt  to  carry  along  with  us 
in  judging  of  the  internal  political  relations 
of  the  continental  states.  Lotus  never  for- 
get Poland.  In  certain  necessary  stages  of 
social  development  a  strong  monarchy  is 
the  only  bulwark  of  national  independence 
against  aggression  from  without,  the  only 
protection  of  the  impoverished  masses 
against  oppression  from  within.  These  are 
trite  truths,  but  not  the  less  necessary  to  be 
continually  repeated  as  a  check  against  our 
strong  British  prejudice,  that  popular  con- 
stitutional forms  are  the  only  safeguard  of 
popular  liberties.  An  absolute  sovereign, 
reigning  energetically  as  the  great  princes 
of  the  house  of  Wasa  did,  is  the  natural 
protector  of  the  people,  properly  so  called  ; 
their  only  efficient  protector  when  they  are 
not  yet  strong  enough  to  protect  them- 
selves. He  who  doubts  this  truth  may 
study  the  history  of  Sweden  from  the  death 
of  Charles  XII.,  in  1719,  to  the  revolution 
of  1772;  and  he  may  possibly  find  some- 
thing there  to  enlighten  him.  That  was 
the  era  of  aristocratic  omnipotence  and 
royal  impotence  in  Sweden;  the  era  also 
of  internal  division  and  cabal,  of  external 
failure  and  decline.  But  this  epoch  our 
stalwart  royalist-democrat  passes  with  re- 
gardless step  and  indignant  kick.  In  the 
famous  contentions  of  the  Hats  and  Caps, 
during  the  heat  of  which  Russia  (at  the 
peace  of  Ado  in  1743)  planted  her  firstfoot 
— how  ominously  I — in  Finland,  he  finds 
nothing  great  either  in  the  internal  or  exter- 
nal history  of  Sweden  to  detain  a  single 
glance  ;  but  with  the  apparition  of  Gusta- 
vus 111.,  and  the  resumption  of  the  old 
kingly  authority  by  the  bold  stroke  of  1772, 
he  resumes  his  inspiration. 

His  account  of  this  reign  (occupying  as  it 
does  only  fifty  pages)  is  written  in  a  grand 
spirit  of  sympathy,  and  with  a  fine  percep- 
tion both  of  the  morally  great  and  dramati- 
cally effective  in  history.  We  have  no- 
space  hereto  enter  into  any  detailed  analy- 
sis of  the  brilliant  character  of  Gustavus  ; 
we  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  clear  this 
monarch,  as  Arndt  attempts  to  do,  from  the 

*In  his  Reminiscences  (p.  82),  he  says — "/cA 
glaube  Ich  bin  von  jeher  ein  ilberiricbener  Royalist 
gewesen.'' 
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charge  of  duplicity  generally  brought 
against  him,  arisingoutof  the  circumstances 
connected  with  his  elevation  to  the  throne ; 
but  bating  this  point,  we  think  Arndt  has 
succeeded  in  sketching  a  portrait  of  this 
king-cavalier  at  once  far  more  favourable 
and  far  more  characteristically  true,  than 
what  has  often  been  presented  to  the  Eu- 
ropean public.  The  same  political  position 
in  fact  tended  to  misrepresent  this  man's 
character  that  afterwards  operated  so  pow- 
erfully in  exaggerating  the  peculiarities  of 
his  son.  He  was  at  war  with  his  nobility; 
and  in  a  poor,  remote,  and  thinly-peopled 
country  like  Sweden,  the  numerous  and  in- 
fluential aristocracy  were  naturally  enough 
looked  upon  by  foreigners  as  identical  with 
the  people.  Hence  if  they  chose  to  baptize 
any  rigorous  monarch  a  despot  and  a  tyrant, 
simply  because  he  spurned  to  be  their  slave 
and  to  govern  principally  for  their  aggran- 
dizement, the  designation  was  apt  to  pass 
current  through  the  whole  of  Europe  with- 
out question.*  From  the  influence  of  such 
general  prejudices  and  prepossessions 
Arndt,  by  his  position  no  less  than  by  his 
character,  is  the  proper  man  to  set  the  his- 
torical student  free.  Our  space  forbids  us 
to  insert  here  his  masterly  and  detailed 
characteristic  of  Gustavus  HI. ;  but  we 
shall  make  amends  as  far  as  we  can,  by 
giving  at  full  length  the  portrait  of  one  of 
his  most  famous  favourites — the  celebrated 
Armfelt. 

"  Baron  Gustavus  Maurice  Armfelt  was  a 
native  Fin,  born  about  the  year  1760.  The 
manly  beauty  of  his  person,  and  the  sparkling 
riches  of  his  mind,  conspired  to  bring  him  early 
into  notice  with  Gustavus  III.,  whose  friendship 
and  confidence  he  for  many  years  enjoyed.  In 
the  first  Finnish  war  (1789)  he  distinguished 
himself  by  the  most  brilliant  heroism  and  de- 
termined courage,  and  returned  home  covered 
with  honour  and  wounds.  With  Gustavus  his 
fortunes  fell ;  his  schemes  against  the  regency 
of  1792-6  could  scarcely  he  said  to  be  born  be- 
fore they  were  strangled,  and  Armfelt  was  for- 
ced to  fight  his  way  alone  for  several  years 
through  dangers  and  diflficulties  from  every  side. 
Gustavus  Adolphus  treated  him  as  he  did  all 
the  friends  and  companions  of  his  father  who 
had  been  in  disgrace  during  the  regency — he  re- 
called him  to  his  country  and  to  court-favour. 
But  between  two  such  men  as  Armfelt  and  Gus- 

*  This  remark  applies,  with  particular  force,  to 
Charles  XL,  who,  ia  his  bold  resumption  of  the 
crown  lands,  applied  the  surgical  knife  to  the  Swed- 
ish in  as  merciless  a  way  as  Stein  did  to  the  Prus- 
sian nobility  after  the  battle''of  Jena.  His  memory 
accordingly  was  long  retained  in  the  families  cf  the 
aristocracy  as  a  synonym  for  tyrant;  but  in  Arndt 
he  finds  an  eloquent  vindicator,  as,  indeed,  he  had 
long  ago  found  an  intelligent  one  amone  ourselves 
in  Archdeacon  Coxe.  '  Travels  in  Poland,  Sweden/ 
&c.;  bk.7,  c.2. 


tavus  Adolphus,  nature  had  planted  a  gulf  that 
suffered  no  intimate  connexion  to  grow  up  be- 
tween them.     For  hot  and  cold,  stiff  formality 
and  wild  freedom,  large-hearted  openness  and  a 
narrow  self-containment,  are  natural  enemies. 
This  innate  repulsion  between  his  own  charac- 
ter and  the  king's,  Armfelt  often  felt  severely  ; 
nevertheless,  he  always  remained  true  to  the 
son  of  his  early  friend;  no  man  to  the  last  hour 
served  Gustavus  more  faithfully  than  he.    Arm- 
felt is  a  man  who  bore  on  his  brow  the  stamp 
that  nature   meant   him  for  something  great. 
Had   his  rare   qualities   been   mingled   with   a 
little  less  levity,  had  a  sphere  of  noble  and  en- 
terprising activity  been  opened  up  to  him  after 
the  first  irregular  fervour  of  youth  was  over, 
unquestionably  he  would  have  asserted  his  place 
among  the  very  first  names  of  European  celebrity. 
His  body  displayed,  from  the  head  to  the  knee,, 
a  wonderful  combination  of  beauty  and  strength; 
only  in  the   lower  part  of  the  leg,  about    the 
ankles  and  the  feet,  something  uncertain   and 
unsteady  appeared  ;  an  outward  index  perhaps 
of  the  weak  part  of  his  internal  character.     His 
head,  clustered  round  like  Apollo's  with  rich,, 
floatinsf,  golden  ringlets,  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  you  might  see;  a  forehead  broad,  and 
pregnant  with  ideas  ;  blue  eyes,  spirit-speaking, 
and  sparkling  with  intellect;  a  kingly  nose;  a 
full  mouth,  around  which  feeling,  irony  and 
voluptuousness  sported    in    rivalry  ;    a  finely- 
rounded  manly  chin  ;  combined   to  make   this 
head  almost  an  ideal.     Armfelt  is  a  genius,  and 
unites  all  the  virtues  and  the  vices  which  are 
wont  to  mark  the  higher  kinds  of  genius.     Rich 
in  thoughts,  in  wit,  and  in  life,  he  overflows 
wildly,    and    wildly    overleaps     himself.      He 
speaks  and  writes  admirably ;  pens  the  most 
beautiful  verses ;  sends  forth,  as  often   as  he 
opens  his  mouth,  unwearied  lightnings  of  intel- 
lect and  wit ;  understands  the  art  of  living  with 
all  sorts  of  men,  and  making  himself  agreeable 
to  all ;  and — what  is  the  highest  quality  of  all 
— in  whatever  he  does,  great  or  small,  good  oe 
bad,  the   man,  the  open-hearted,  kindly  man, 
breaks  freely  out.     This  it  is  wherein  his  great 
captivating  power  lies  ;  this  it  is  that  secures 
him  his  ascendency  over  other  men.     For  amid 
this  northern  frost,  and  near  this  arctic  circle,  to 
stand  on  high  ground,  intellectually  and  socially, 
as  Armfelt  did,  and  preserve  at  the  same  lime 
the  warm,  free-pulsing  man,  demands  a  large 
heart.     Armfelt   is   enterprising   and   quick   to 
seize ;  eager  to  attain  but  not  obstinate  to  retain ; 
light-hearted,  not  without  levity  ;  at  one   mo- 
ment both  laborious  and  dexterous  at  his  labour, 
at   another  careless  and    thoughtless;  always 
more  fruitful  to  project  than  patient  to  execute. 
On    Cupid's    many-twinkling    million-coloured 
arena  of  flowers  this  man  was  a  terrible  conque- 
ror, a  northern  Doa   Juan,   a    thousand   times 
more  fiery  than  the  Spaniard,  a  Cajsar,  a  son  of 
Venus  Genii rix,  who  could  write  Veni,  vmi,  vicr, 
as  a  blazon  on  his  shield,  and  ride  ihrou<?h  the 
lists  of  Love  unchallenged.  His  adventures  with 
women  of  all  nations  are  famous,  as  are  also  his 
collections  of  the   most   lovely  children,   who 
could  boast  mostly  princesses  for  their  mothers, 
and  whom  he  all  educated  gallantly  as  his  own. 
In  such  matters  of  course  one  mentions  no  names. 
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But  this  man,  whose  faults  lie  so  open  before 
all  men,  and  whom  any  dry  pedant  may  blame, 
possesses  also  a  truthfulness  of  nature  and  a 
strength  that  are  capable  of  rising  up  into  the 
noblest  flames  of  a  high  enthusiasm.  A  man 
of  feeling  may  almost  weep  when  he  reflects, 
how  men  of  this  character,  fitted  by  nature 
manifestly  for  the  most  heroic  career,  and  for 
the  most  humanizing  deeds,  often  fulfil  only 
half  their  destiny,  and  with  all  their  fulminating 
and  coruscating  qualities,  often  serve  the  rude 
multitude — which  judges  always  by  the  issue 
and  the  result — only  for  a  laugh.  Armfelt,  if 
Gustavus  III.  had  lived  longer, — Armfelt,  born 
an  Englishman  or  a  Frenchman,  instead  of  a 
Fin, — would  have  stood  before  the  eyes  of  Eu- 
rope as  a  star  of  a  very  different  magnitude.  He 
is  one  of  those  men  whom  it  is  impossible  to 
see,  and  not  to  follow.  In  a  free  state,  under  a 
high-hearted  king,  in  the  van  of  a  revolutionized 
people,  he  would  have  been  a  glorious  citizen 
and  a  famous  captain.  But  Armfelt,  surround- 
ed by  confined  and  mechanical  heads,  pulling  at 
one  rope  with  lukewarm  and  narrow-chested 
men,  will  often  appear  a  worse  man  than  the 
worst :  he  will  run  at  one  time  too  quick,  at 
another  time  too  slow,  now  loo  hot,  and  now 
too  cold.  For  never  yet  was  genius  gifted  with 
the  instinct  of  mediocrity,  with, the  happy  delu- 
sion to  mistake  a  half  for  the  whole,  and  patch- 
work for  the  woven  web.  For  this  reason  also 
genius  always  commits  absurdities  and  extrava- 
gances, wherever  it  is  not  allowed  freely  to 
work  its  own  schemes  and  to  shape  its  own 
course."* 

Of  such  powerful  portrait-painting  Herr 
Arndt's  book  is  full,  and  in  this  respect  the 
most  uncritical  reader  cannot  but  see  how 
superior  it  is  to  much  that  passes  current 
with  the  respectable  name  of  history  both 
in  this  country  and  more  especially  in  Ger- 
many, where  a  jealous  state-supervisorship 
of  the  press  puts  a  gag  upon  all  bold  per- 
sonal utterances  with  regard  to  public  men, 
and  forces  the  pen  of  the  modern  historian 
to  deal  in  measures  only  which  are  mere 
results,  and  not  in  men  in  whom  the  causes 
and  the  philosophy  and  the  living  colours 
of  measures  lie.  We  should  like  to  see  the 
man  who  at  Bonn,  or  anywhere  else  in  Ger- 
many, would  dare  to  write  such  free  per- 
sonal sketches  of  the  men  of  Berlin  or  Vi- 
enna, as  Arndt  has  here  done  of  the  men  of 
Stockholm. 

The  fourth  chapter  of  the  work  gives  a 
hasty  sketch  of  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of 
Sudermania,  which  occupied  the  interval 
between  the  assassination  of  Gustavus  III. 
in  1792,  and  the  ascension  of  Gustavus 
TV.  Adolphus,  in  1796.  The  duke,  as  well 
in  his  then  appearance  on  the  stage  of  pub- 
lic life,  as  in  the  part  he  afterwards  played 

♦  This  is  taken  mainly  from  the  characteristic  of 
Armfelt,  p.  268-271.  But  compare  also  the  sketch 
of  his  character  at  p.  171. 


under  the  title  of  Charles  XII  I.,  after  the 
deposition  of  his  nephew,  Arndt  describes 
as  a  good  easy  man,  capable  of  doing  little 
harm  on  the  throne,  and  less  good.  That 
he  was  ambitious,  or  had  anything  to  do, 
as  is  so  often  asserted,  either  with  the  as- 
sassination of  his  brother,  or  the  deposition 
of  his  nephew,  Arndt  considers  as  destitute 
of  proof,  and  inconsistent  with  the  easy  and 
indifferent  character  of  the  man.  But, 
without  discussing  secondary  matters  of 
this  kind,  we  hasten  on  to  that  which  is  the 
main  matter  in  Arndt's  book,  and  for  which 
it  is  indebted  to  its  character  as  an  impor- 
tant original  contribution  to  European  his- 
tory :  the  reign  of  Gustavus  IV.  Adolphus. 
And  in  noticing  shortly  the  bearing  of  our 
author's  testimony  on  what  we  already 
know,  we  shall,  omitting  matters  of  inter- 
nal government,  and  the  unimportant  ope- 
rations in  Germany  in  1805  and  1807,  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  two  grand  points  of 
most  general  interest,  and  greatest  Euro- 
pean significancy.  The  first  of  these  points 
is  the  strange  abnormal  character  of  the 
king ;  the  second,  the  apparently  (though 
not  really)  equally  strange  and  peculiar 
character  of  the  revolution  (so  called)  of 
1809. 

With  regard  to  the  very  singular  charac- 
ter of  the  king,  three  shades  of  erroneous 
opinion  seem  principally  deserving  of  no- 
tice. The  first  is  that  maintained  by  the 
chief  actors  in  his  deposition,  the  accusers 
at  once  and  the  judges  of  the  royal  culprit: 
viz  ,  that  he  was  a  compound  of  incapacity, 
impracticability,  pedantry,  obstinacy,  folly, 
ambition,  insolence,  tyranny.  Quixotism  and 
cowardice,  such  as  never  was  seen  upon  a 
reasonable  throne,  and  such  as  no  free  peo- 
ple was  called  upon  to  tolerate  in  any  pub- 
lic capacity,  much  less  in  the  situation  of 
absolute  master  and  lord.  This  is  the  view 
set  forth  in  the  well-known  book — well- 
known,  at  least,  in  our  circulating  libraries 
some  thirty  years  ago-^the  manifesto  of 
the  revolutionary  or  French  party  in  1809, 
whose  title  is  given  below*  The  Edin- 
burgh whigs  trumpeted  this  book  valiantly 
as  soon  as  it  was  published  ;  and  as  the 
sources  of  information  on  this  subject  open 
to  the  British  public  were  very  scant,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  it  may  have  had  con- 
siderable influence  in  forming  the  political 
opinion  of  this  country,  so  far  as  there  was 
any,  with  regard  both  to  the  merits  of  the 


♦  An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  last  Years  of  the 
Reign  of  Gustavus  IV.  Adolphus,  late  King  of  Swe- 
den, including  a  Narrative  of  the  Causes,  Progress, 
and  Termination  of  the  late  Revolution;  translated 
from  the  Swedish.     London.  1812. 
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revolution,  and  the  demerits  of  the  deposed 
king.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  however 
that  tl)e  anti-Gallican  spirit,  which  was  the 
ruling  one  in  this  country,  would  quietly 
allow  the  most  chivalrous  and  consistent 
champion  of  legitimacy  on  the  continent,  to 
be  publicly  stigmatized  as  a  heartless  des- 
pot and  an  impracticable  fool.  There  were, 
indeed,  not  a  few  strange  traits  of  charac- 
ter, startUng  facts,  and  what  in  parliamen- 
tary phrase  we  call  *  scenes,'  publicly  re- 
ported of  this  royal  Swede,  the  truth  of 
which  our  own  captains  and  diplomatic  men 
w^ere  the  first  to  testify  :  but  on  the  other 
hand  there  were  public  proclamations,  let- 
ters to  George  111.  and  other  productions 
of  the  royal  pen,  equally  patent  to  Europe, 
which  breathed  a  spirit  of  high  principle, 
worthy  of  a  king,  and  carried  with  them  a 
certain  air  of  grandeur  and  decision  that 
seemed  to  maintain  the  old  character  of  the 
Wasa  family  worthily.  Those  writers  there- 
fore in  this  country,  who  wished  to  set  forth 
the  character  of  the  knight-errant  royal  of 
the  Bourbons  in  the  most  favourable  light, 
were  strongly  tempted  to  usher  him  upon 
the  stage  as  a  most  magnanimous  and  high- 
minded,  just  and  generous  monarch:  a  lit- 
tle obstinate,  perhaps,  and  headstrong  in  his 
temper,  but  whose  main  misfortune  was 
that  he  was  ill-supported  by  his  neighbours, 
and  that  before  he  could  bring  his  chival- 
rous drama  to  a  conclusion,  he  became  sub- 
ject to  fits,  or  even  a  permanent  malady, 
not  merely  of  monomania,  but  literally,  and 
in  the  medical  sense  of  the  word,  ynaditess. 
This  is  the  view  taken  by  Mr.  Crichton* 
and  by  Air.  Alison.t  These  two  views  are 
natural  enough  as  coming  from  two  oppo- 
site parlies,  whose  views  they  were  sepa- 
rately calculated  to  support ;  but  now  at 
the  eleventh  hour  Mr.  Laing|  has  come 
forth,  a  sturdy  Scotch  radical,  as  the  deci- 
ded champion  and  vindicator  of  the  calum- 
niated memory  of  the  great  champion  of  the 
Bourbons.  This  gentleman  indeed  allows 
that  his  royal  client  was  "obdurate,  foolish, 
narrow-minded,  arbitrary,  perhaps  crazy  as 
we  say  in  private  life  ;  but  there  was  reason 
in  his  madness.  It  was  folly  in  so  weak  a 
potentate  to  think  of  coping  with  Napoleon  ; 
but  so  it  was  in  Gustavus  Wasa  (in  1520) 
to  think  of  coping  with  the  King  of  Den- 
mark. He  was,  moreover,  sincere,  consis- 
tent, steady,  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  dissolute 
court,  the  only  man  of  pure  moral  charac- 
ter and  sincere  religious  impressions."  For 
this  and  for  other  reasons  Mr.  Laing  thinks 


*  'Scandinavia,'  vol.  ii.,  c.  5. 

f*  History  of  Europe,'  vol.  viii.,  c.  65. 

%  ^Tour  in  Sweden/  p.  216. 


that  Gustavus  Adolphus  has  not  been  fairly 
dealt  with  by  his  contemporaries.  Mr. 
Laing,  in  short,  gives  the  opinions  not  of  the 
Scottish  whigs  or  the  *  Edinburgh  Review* 
of  1812,  but  of  the  Swedish  liberals  of  1838. 
This  view  is  the  natural  product  of  a  reac- 
tion ;  the  Swedes  have  now  weighed  the 
men  of  1809  in  the  balance,  and  found  them 
wanting.  Instead  of  high-minded  patriots, 
they  are  now  found  to  have  been  only  a 
factious  conspiracy  :  *  a  faction  who  soli 
Finland  to  Russia,  who  sold  his  crown  to 
his  uncle  Charles  XIII.,  and  the  reversion 
of  it  to  the  present  dynasty.'  Oh,  poor 
humanity,  wilt  thou  never  learn  to  sit  steady 
on  that  unsanctified  steed  of  thine  !  This 
reaction  also  overshoots  the  mark,  as  a  man 
of  Mr.  Laing's  calibre  might  have  known  ; 
but  it  sounds  so  much  more  manful,  and 
carries  the  reader  away  so  sublimely,  to 
deal  in  sweeping  denunciations.  We  are 
like  to  get  a  much  more  thorough  and  im- 
partial characteristic  from  M.  Arndt  than 
from  any  of  these  gentlemen.  Here  it  is  : 
something  like  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  as  a  man  with 
half  an  eye  may  guess.  We  ought  to  have 
mentioned  by  the  way  before,  that  this  as 
well  as  the  other  historical  sketches  we 
translate,  were  originally  written  in  the 
years  1809-10,  and  have  been  kept  so  long 
in  re.t€7itis  from  obvious  motives  of  private 
feeling  in  the  highest  degree  honourable 
to  M.  Arndt.  Writers  of  books  in  these 
days  are- not  generally  so  scrupulous. 

"  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  a  man  of  a  slender 
straight  figure,  in  every  limb  regularly  moulded, 
somewhat  above  the  middle  stature,  his  head 
rather  long,  his  forehead  open  and  rising  with 
an  almost  too  steep  ascent,  his  eyes  blue,  bis 
hair  light,  his  nose  straight  and  noble,  his  moulk 
full  and  close  shut,  his  chin  round  and  manly,  in 
short  an  Oldenburg-Holstein  family  face,  such 
as  Charles  XII.  also  had  from  his  Oldenburg 
mother.  One  might  say  altogether  his  head 
and  his  whole  figure  had  a  cast  of  Charles  XII., 
when  we  conceive  this  king  in  a  stale  of  rest; 
but  the  calm  dignified  earnestness,  the  dark- 
glowing  eye,  the  grand  energy  and  nobility  that 
his  contemporaries  admired  as  something  magi- 
cal in  this  heroic  person,  are  entirely  wanting  in 
his  descendant.  With  his  elegant,  agile  body, 
Gustavus  treads  the  ground  more  formally  so- 
lemn than  manfully  energetic.  In  this  peculi- 
arity, and  in  some  others,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  the  Spanish  Bourbon  in  him.  In  his 
otherwise  regular  features,  which,  had  they  been 
lighted  up  by  the  play  of  intellect,  niight  even 
have  been  termed  beautiful,  and  which  in  mo- 
ments of  gracious  condescension  could  assume 
an  extremely  pleasing  expression,  there  remain- 
ed nevertheless,  after  he  had  passed  the  term  of 
youth,  a  certain  air  of  unreadiness,  unripeness, 
almost  boyishness:  that  defect  which  is  often 
noticeable  in  the  faces  of  old  families  fast  wan- 
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ing  to  decay,  that  something  of  an  inherited 
ghostly  reminiscence  of  the  past,  that  lies  like  a 
painful  burden  on  ihe  present,  the  clog  of  all 
free  action,  and  the  poisoner  of  all  healthy  en- 
joyment of  existence. 

*'  The  king's  bearing  was  uniformly  firm  and 
Swedish,  always  coloured  with  a  seriousness 
and  solemnity,  which  seldom  relaxed  into  a 
smile.  Charles  XIL,  tradition  tells,  was  hardly 
ever  seen  to  laugh,  but  the  hero  never  grumbled, 
and  was  never  fretful.  Those  who  knew  the 
king  well  knew  also  that  this  seriousness  and 
solemnity  was  nothing  affected  or  assumed — it 
was  his  nature.  He  had  a  sad  want  of  warmth 
and  docility ;  he  was  as  stiff  and  stark  as  north- 
ern ice  and  iron ;  and  whatever  appeared  obsti- 
nate, dogged,  and  crotchety,  in  his  peculiar 
habits  of  thinking,  of  believing,  or  of  acting, 
was  merely  the  reiterated  manifestation  of  this 
inherent  stiffness  and  inflexibility  of  his  nature. 

"But  with  all  this  unbending  stiffness  of  dis- 
position, this  man  was  far  from  being  incapable 
of  training  and  culture.  He  had  on  the  contrary 
enjoyed  an  excellent  education,  and  made  good 
use  of  his  opportunities  :  so  much  so  that  in  his 
early  years  his  talents  excited  considerable  atten- 
tion, and  seemed  to  afford  fair  grounds  of  bright 
hopes  for  the  future.  He  was  not  one  of  the 
race  of  ignorant  kings;  but  had  studied  the  his- 
tory and  the  constitutional  law  of  his  country 
thoroughly,  and  was  pretty  well  versed  besides 
in  the  general  and  special  history  of  Europe,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  quote  example  and  precedent 
aptly  when  occasion  required.  He  was  a  good 
and  subtle  thinker  and  speaker,  and  was  always 
ready  to  enter  into  any  discussion  in  conversation 
with  intelligent  strangers,  from  whom  he  might 
hope  to  derive  useful  information.  Few  kings 
are  able  to  do  this.  He  was  also  no  mean  mas- 
ter of  the  pen,  expressing  himself  with  ease  and 
elegance  in  French  and  in  his  native  Swedish 
alike.  Many  of  his  state-papers  were  written 
by  himself — the  body  and  substance  of  them  at 
least,  so  that  his  minister  had  only  to  tag  a  head 
or  a  tail  to  them  for  the  sake  of  form.  He  had 
moreover  generally  a  very  just  judgment  of  the 
foreign  relations  of  his  times,  and  the  mutual  de- 
pendencies of  the  European  states.  I  have  seen 
letters  from  him  to  the  king  of  England,  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  rising  in  1808 — letters  fresh 
from  his  own  heart  and  hand — in  which  he 
pointed  out  clearly  to  his  allies  the  character  of 
the  Spanish  people,  the  peculiar  shape  that 
warfare  in  that  country  must  assume,  and  pre- 
dicted confidently  that,  by  persevering  efforts  of 
English  soldiership,  there  most  surely  Napoleon 
could  be  undermined.  Strange!  in  speculation 
so  subtle,  so  agile,  and  so  exact,  ihis  same  man 
was  in  action  all  gnarledness  and  perversity  ! 
Who  shall  measure  the  contradictions  of  human 
nature? 

"  King  Gustavus  Adolphus  sat  quietly  amid 
the  surging  flood  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
which  with  its  impetuous  current  swept  away 
icebergs  and  iron-stone  rocks,  like  so  much 
straw  and  dust :  there  on  his  throne  sat  he, 
while  all  was  changing  around  him,  immovea- 
ble. With  a  high  feeling  of  kingly  power  and 
dignity,  with  a  deep  sense  of  his  vocation  to 
rule  and  to  be  the  champion  of  right  and  honour 


among  his  people,  there  he  sat  in  his  own  mind 
like  a  mountain,  sublime,  steady,  as  if  he  was  a 
second  Thor,  or  even  a  Christian  God  the  Father, 
and  calmly  allowed  the  rush  of  waters  to  swell 
and  roar  around  him,  opposing  still  stoutly  to  all 
opposition  his  good  conscience  and  his  faiih  in 
the  divine  justice,  and  his  pious  maxim  driigt 
varar  Idngst — Honesty  lasts  longest. 

"All  this  would  have  been  very  beautiful  and 
noble  in  a  man  who  was  really  a  king,  and  one 
capable  of  kingly  deeds ;  but  Guslavus's  measure 
of  things  was  a  very  ordinary  one,  and  he  over- 
measured  himself  with  his  fine  sentiments  fairly. 
Was  he  presumptuous  then  ?   Not  exactly  :  but 
in  applying  his  maxim,  he  did  not  discern  the 
difference  between   the  divine  government  of 
things,  and  mere    human    management, — be- 
tween what  a  king    might    do,   and  what  a 
private  man  should  do.     Moreover  he  carried 
about  with  him  constantly  a  consciousness  of 
something  dark  and  gloomy ;  but  this  element, 
which  in  others  so  often  takes  the  shape  of  a 
floating    cloudiness,   was  in    him,   like  every- 
thing else,  stark  and  obstinate.     He  was  accord- 
ingly in  religion  a  sort  of  dry  mystic  {eine  art 
trockener  Fantast)  ;  he  was  apt  to  mistake  a 
thing,  merely  strange  and  grotesque,  for  a  won- 
der and  a  miracle :  for  this  reason  he  took  it 
into  his  head  to  interpret  the  revelation,  by  help 
of  Jung  Stilling;  he  must  needs  see  ghosts  by 
daylight,  and  insisted  on  recognizing  the  great 
signature  of  God  in  the  ephemeral  trace  of  the 
moment ;  he  understood  not  the  divine  measure* 
ment  of  time,  which  is  not  time  but  eternity, 
and  in  which  centuries  are  seconds.     Therefore 
also  he  stood  waiting  in  an  attitude  of  digged 
faith  and  hope,  while  the  moment  was  slipping 
through  his  fingers  that  God  had  given  him  to 
do  something;  and  stood,  at  the   end   of  the 
drama,  in  gaping  astonishment  that  God  should 
have  allowed  the  wild  billowy  energies  of  the 
age  to  sweep  away  the  royal  throne  from  be- 
neath the  feet  of  faithful  and  conscientious  ma- 
jesty.    No  doubt   his  constant  feeling  of  the 
sacredness  of  principles,  and  the  inviolability  of 
obligations,  was  honourable,  and  worthy  of  a 
king;  but  as  little  as  he  understood  the  compre- 
hensive calculations  of  the  divine  government, 
so  little  did  he  understand  the  true  position  of 
a  king  on  a  throne.     Kings  are  gods;  and  they 
have  the  same  problem  to  perform  as  gods.     It 
is  impossible  for  a  king  to  apply  the  same  in- 
flexible rules  that  are  suflficient  for  the  narrow 
sphere   of   private  life,   to   that   wide-working 
world  of  the  most  conflicting  elements  which 
it  is  his   peculiar  vocation   to  comprehend,  to 
lead,  and  to  control.     A  master  of  a  family  may 
do  nothing  but  lead,  and  do  well ;  but  a  king 
must  understand  the  difficult  art,  while  he  leads 
upon  the  whole  and  controls  ihe  final  result,  to 
allow  himself  to  be  led  in  many  details  and  to 
yield  minor  points.     Of  all  this  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus was  the  very  reverse.     He  trusted  in  God 
that  he  would  help  him  to  stem  the   flooding 
deluge  of  the  age  with  his  hand,  and  to  catch  its 
waters  in  a  bucket. 

"As  this  prince  was  high-minded  and  honour- 
able in  his  public  character,  so  in  his  private 
relations  he  was  excellent  :  severe  and  sober  in 
manners,  a  faithful  husband,  a  tender  father,  aa 
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exemplary  master  of  a  family.  He  was  a  vir 
uxorius  ;  one  lo  whom  female  society  was  more 
necessary  than  to  most  men;  insomuch  that  his 
courtiers  and  attendants  were  wont  to  say,  that 
though  at  no  time  distinguished  by  an  engaging 
and  pleasing  manner,  he  was  thrice  as  morose 
and  huraoursome  when  he  had  been  long  absent 
from  his  wife.  Both  as  a  prince  and  as  a  king 
he  did  not  want  fair  temptations;  Stockholm  is 
not  a  place  to  want  such ;  but  against  all  seduc- 
tions of  this  kind  he  remained  cased  in  victorious 
mail :  like  his  great  ancestor,  and  favourite  pat- 
tern, Charles  XII.,  he  lived  a  chaste  man." 

Let  not  the  student  of  European  history 
imagine  that  the  minute  and  philosophical 
analysis  of  the  character  of  Gustavus  IV. 
Adolphus  is  a  matter  of  secondary  import- 
ance to  him.  As  a  mere  matter  of  bio- 
graphical curiosity  indeed,  as  a  study,  if  no- 
thing better,  for  a  new  historical  novel  by 
Mr.  James,  it  has  its  worth.  But  as  the 
only  true  key  to  a  series  of  events,  with 
which  the  main  history  of  the  revolutionary 
war  has  more  than  an  episodical  connection, 
it  is  invaluable.  What  then  are  the  results  1 
The  king  of  Sweden  was  everything  good 
that  his  eulogists  have  made  of  him,  coupled 
however  with  an  innate  want  of  sense  which 
turned  the  sublime  of  his  chivalry  always 
into  the  ridiculous  :  he  was  everything  bad 
that  his  enemies  have  made  of  him,  except 
that  he  was  not  a  tyrant,  that  he  was  not  a 
coward,*   and  that  he   was  not  mad.     He 


•  This  charge,  several  times  repeated  in  the  *  His- 
torical Sketch,'  is  expressly  denied  by  Arndt,  on 
personal  knowledge,  p.  374.  We  give  the  passage: 
"  When  on  the  Finnish  coast,  in  1808,  the  king,  one 
evening,  with  an  inconceivable  indifference  to  dan- 
ger, caused  himself  to  be  landed  on  a  small  pronion- 
■tory  of  land,  and  walked  about  on  the  strand  and  in 
the  woods  two  full  hours  with  his  companions.  It 
was  a  lovely  autumn  evening— one  of  those  evenings 
that  work  so  magically  on  the  human  heart,  as  if 
there  lay  in  them  a  real  vernal  power  belonging  to 
some  calmer  and  more  subdued  world.  The  waves 
plashed  gently  on  the  sand,  the  air  was  still,  the 
moon  shone  with  clear  and  friendly  light  through 
the  trees.  The  king  was  uncommonly  cheerful,  and 
spoke  only  of  the  lovely  weather,  of  the  stars,  and 
of  the  beauty  of  nature,  for  which  he  had  always 
possessed  a  deep  feeling.  But  the  silence  of  the 
gentle  evening  was  deceitful;  the  Russians  lay  en- 
camped hard  by — no  man  knew  exactly  where.  The 
royal  party  was  alone,  without  weapons  or  protec- 
tion of  any  kind.  A  few  Ja!i;ers  in  the  copse,  or  one 
or  two  stragi^ling  Cossacks,  might  have  shot,  or 
made  prisoners,  the  whole  parly.  Happily,  how- 
ever, they  escaped  without  harm  ;  and  the  king  sail- 
ed the  next  day  to  Aland.  I'here  is  a  peculiarity 
here  to  be  noted  in  the  character  of  the  king — as, 
indeed,  he  was  full  of  peculiarities.  His  enemies 
have  accused  him  of  cowardice.  Nothing  can  be 
more  unjust.  When  in  the  autumn  of  1804,  he  was 
making  preparations  for  the  abortive  sea- voyage  bt;- 
Iween  Stralsund  and  Ystadt,  every  one  was  aston- 
ished at  the  coolness  with  which  he  looked  each 
danger  in  the  face;  at  the  patience  with  which  he 
encountered  every  obstacle.  No  one  seemed  more 
resolute  and  more  hardy  than  the  king.     This  sum- 


was  only  impracticable,  obstinate,  passion- 
ate on  occasions :  one  that,  taking  him  all 
in  all,  might  have  played  a  most  reputable 
part  in  private  life  and  in  common  times, 
but  in  these  days  and  on  a  throne,  with  all 
his  noble  sentiments  and  magnanimous  de- 
clarations, he  proved  practically  what  we 
call  a  fool.  Let  us  now  see  what  his  folly 
led  to.  What  sort  of  thing  was  the  famous 
revolution  of  1809,  and  what  was  the  cause 
of  it?  We  shall  introduce  this  subject  by 
a  quotation  from  Mr.  Alison. 

"  We  abjure  by  this  present  act  all  the  fidelity 
and  obedience  which  we  owe  to  our  king  Gus- 
tavus IV.  Adolphus,  hitherto  king  of  Sweden, 
and  we  declare  both  him  and  his  heirs  born  or 
to  be  born,  now  and  for  ever  dethroned  from  the 
throne  and  government  of  Sweden." 

So  Mr.  Alison  quotes  the  words  of  the 
abjuration  of  allegiance  made  by  the  Swed- 
ish states  at  the  Diet  of  May  1,  1809.  He 
then  proceeds  to  comment. 

"  This  is  the  most  open  and  undisguised  de- 
thronement of  a  monarch  by  the  states  of  a 
kingdom  which  is  perhaps  recorded  in  history ; 
and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  it  not  only 
was  accomplished  without  the  death  of  the 
reigning  monarch,  but  without  the  spilling  of  a 
single  drop  of  blood  on  the  part  of  his  subjects. 
The  Swedish  historians  may  well  take  pride  in 
the  dignity,  unanimity,  and  humanity  of  this 
great  national  movement,  which  offers  so  marked 
and  pleasing  a  contrast  to  the  dreadful  convul- 
sions which  alike  in  England  and  France  fol- 
lowed the  dethronement  of  the  reigning  monarch, 
and  the  hideous  royal  murders  by  which  they 


mer  also  (1608),  he  sailed  several  times  between  the 
Swedish  and  the  Russian  gun-boats  with  as  much 
coolness  and  indifference  as  if  the  cannon-balls, 
which  were  sending  splinters  of  planks  round  about 
him,  had  been  peas.  The  same  spirit  was  displayed 
in  the  evening  walk  just  mentioned.  What  did  the 
king  mean  by  this  strange  conduct  1  And  why, 
when  he  knew  so  little  what  fear  meant,  did  he  not 
at  once  place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  as  his 
great  ancestor  of  the  same  name  had  done  before 
him  1  He  meant  nothing  :  the  exposing  of  himself 
10  danger  on  these  occasions  was,  with  him,  a  mat- 
ter neither  of  boasting  nor  of  folly;  he  only  did  not 
know  how  to  use  his  courage:  and  there  were  not 
wanting  also  men  about  him  whose  interest  it  seem- 
ed to  be  that  he  should  never  come  to  a  true  under- 
standing of  his  own  position,  and  his  own  vocation; 
Men  who  work  so  upon  kings  are  never  wanting." 
Let  this  one  example  among  many  show  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  deal  with  a  thing  so  anomalous  as  this 
king's  character.  A  little  reflection,  indeed,  will 
soon  reveal  the  intimate  connection  that  existed,  in 
the  original  constitution  of  the  man,  between  all  hi» 
peculiarities.  But  how  few  are  there  that,  before 
they  judge  of  character,  calmly  and  conscientiously 
reflect  1  One  thing  is  plain — whatever  virtues  or 
talents  Gustavus  had,  he  did  not  understand  when 
or  how  to  apply  them  ;  and  this,  practically,  wav 
often  worse  in  its  results  than  if  he  had  been  an  abso- 
lute natural. 
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■were both  consummated.    See  Bignon,  viii.,  164. 
Montgaillard,  vi.,  397,  398."* 

Now  this   is   one  of  the  most  shallow 
pieces  of  magniloquent  commonplace  that 
^  historian  of  Europe  ever  penned.      Be 
it  Alison,  or  be  it  Bignon,  or  Montgaillard, 
the  only  excuse  for  them  is,  that  looking 
upon  Sweden   altogether  as    a   secondary 
matter  in  the  history  of  the  French  revolu- 
tionary wars,  they  did  not  think  it  worth 
their  while  to  be  over  curious  in  their  in- 
vestigations.    And  yet  a  chapter  containing 
an  account  of  an  eventful  change  of  dynasty 
in  one  of  the  most  famous  states  of  Europe, 
and  also  of  a  war  which  ended  by  the  ces- 
sion   of  Finland    substantially   in    making 
Russia  queen  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  ought  to 
have  been  seriously  pondered  by  a  historian 
of  Mr.  Alison's  pretence  before  it  was  pen- 
ned.    The  error  which  the  learned  writer 
has  here  made  is  a  very  simple  but  a  very 
serious  one.     The  deposition  of  the  king  of 
Sweden  was  not  a  iiational  movement  in 
any  sense,  much  less  d. great  national  move- 
ment.    What   was   it   then?     It   was  the 
mere  bold  stroke  of  a  party  : — *'  der  Ge- 
waltstreich  einer  Parthei,'^    says    Arndt :  a 
mere  aristocratic  "  nothing  out  of  which  no 
great  something  was   likely  to  proceed  " 
How  and  why  was  it  this  %     Do  we  depend 
merely  upon   M.  Arndt's  authority  or  Mr. 
Laing's  ?     Let  him   who  doubts  it,  in  the 
first  place,  take  any  most  concise  view  of 
Swedish  history  that  he  can  lay  his  hands 
on,  and  considering  the  course  of  public 
affairs  and  the  state  of  public  parties,  say 
how  it  could  be  otherwise  1     To  talk  of  a 
great  national  movement  in  Sweden  in  the 
same  sense  that  the  phrase  might  be  ap- 
plied to  the  religious  revolution  of  England, 
or  the   political    revolution  of  France,   is 
merely  to  talk  :  for  as  M.  Arndt  puts  it  in 
the  passage  which  we  first  quoted,  where 
was   the  people,   where   was   the    nation  ? 
There  is  no  history  in  modern  Europe  so 
full  of  depositions,  resignations,  and  revo- 
lutions, as  the  Swedish,  and  many  of  these, 
as  if  by  frequent  practice  they  had  become 
expert,  the  parties  seem  to  have  managed 
in  a  most  peaceful  and  proper  style   com- 
paratively.     But  were   these   changes   of 
dynasty  and  revolutions  the  less  an  evil  for 
their  being  so  frequent  1  and  because  they 
were  often  bloodless,  a  matter  therefore  on 
which  Professor  Geijer  and  other  Swedish 
historians  have  reason  to  look  back  with 
peculiar    satisfaction?       Shallow  ! — They 
were   so   frequent   because  there   was  an 
utter  want  of  stability,  mass,  and  gravitating 
power  in  the  nation  :  because,  in  the  per- 
*  '  Alison's  History  of  Europe,'  vol.  viii.  c.  45. 


feet  sense  of  the  word,  it  was  not  yet  a 
nation  at  all :  and  they  were  so  bloodless, 
because  they  were  not  a  public  struggle 
between  the  government  and  the  people, 
but  a  mere  matter  of  political  sword-play 
between  the  king  and  the  aristocracy.    Gus- 
tavus  111.  in   1772,  from   the  side  of  the 
throne,    effected   a  bloodless  revolution  as 
nimbly,  and  as  much  to  the   admiration   of 
Europe,  as  Adlerkreutzin  1809  on  the  part 
of  the  aristocracy.     There  was  also  another 
"revolution,"   though  not  so  great  a  one, 
effected  by  the  same  monarch  in  1789,  on 
that  notable  occasion  commonly  called  the 
league  of  Anjala,  when  the   Swedish  nobi- 
lity (since  1772  nursing  celestial  wrath  in 
their  bosoms)   took  occasion  to  lay  down 
their  arms  in  the  very  critical  moment  of 
the  Finnish  war,  and  coolly  refused  to  fight. 
These  revolutions,  indeed,  were  things  quite 
understood  in  Sweden,  and  practised  as  a 
regular  game  by  either  party,  so  often  as 
opportunity  was  or  seemed  to  be  favour- 
able.    All  that  was  required  was  strength, 
decision,  and  a  little  violence  on  the  one 
side,  with  weakness,  wavering,  and  confu- 
sion on  the  other ;  and  then  the  **  revolu- 
tion," or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  con- 
spiracy, was  sure  to  succeed.     Blood  was 
merely  an  accident ;  not  at  all  necessary. 
One  bold  stroke,  with  or  without  blood,  as 
the  case  might  be,  did  the  business.     The 
king  or  the  nobility  came  off  victorious  and 
held  the  reins  tightly  a  little  longer  than  an 
English  ministry,  and  then  were  driven  out 
in  their  turn  by  a  new  revolution.     Mean- 
while the  people,  that  is  to  say,  not  the  peo- 
ple of  Sweden  (for  the  far-scattered  colo- 
nies of  peasants  that  stood  for  that  designa- 
tion could  not  see  what  was  going  on),  but 
the  population    of  Stockholm — stood  pas- 
sively by  and  applauded  as  a  mob  will  when 
they  see  a  gallant  fight.     They  were  indeed 
interested  in  the  matter  always   more  or 
less ;  but  they  had    no   means  of  making 
their  interest  be  felt ;  and  the  main  feeling 
with  them  generally  was  (as  it  often  is  with 
English  electors),  that  a  change  might  pro- 
bably do  them  some  good,  at  least  could  not 
possibly  do  them  much  harm.     They  there- 
fore cried  Hurrah  !  to  the  victorious  party; 
took  their  dinner  in  the  afternoon,  and  went 
to  the  theatre  in  the  evening  of  "  a  revolu- 
tion," quietly,  as  if  nothing  had  taken  place. 
So  much  for  the  character  of  Swedish  re- 
volutions generally.      As   to   the   political 
merits  of  this  particular  one,  allowing  it  to 
have  been,  not  in  any  sense  a  national,  bat 
altogether  an  aristocratic  movement,  was  it 
a  good  and  praiseworthy  movement  on  the 
whole,  or  was  it  a  bad  and  shameful  one  ] 
Are  we,  with  Mr.  Alison,  to  say  that  *  the 
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Swedish    malcontents   acted    the    part    of 
good  patriots"   in  deposing  their  king ;  or 
shall  we  take  up  Mr.  Laing's  note,  and  talk 
of  the  "  faction  who  sold  Finland  to  Russia, 
who  sold   his  crown  to  his  uncle  Charles 
XIII.,  and  the  reversion  of  it  to  the  present 
dynasty.     Money  or  safety  for  themselves 
might  be  the  price ;  still  it  was  a  foul  trans- 
action.    Sweden   lost  Finland    and  Pome- 
rania  during  Gustavus's  reign  :  but  was  the 
]oss  from  misgovern ment  on  the  part  of  the 
king,  or  from  the  most  unblushing  perfidy 
of  Swedish  nobles,  who  sold  the  fortresses 
and  frontiers  entrusted    to   them,  without 
even  the  pretext  of  principle,  for  money  1 
Was  it  possible  to  govern  well    with  serv- 
ants so  corrupt  1     Was  not  the  loss  of  these 
provinces  similar  to  the  loss,  without  any 
treachery   in   his  servants,   of  the    United 
States  of  North  America,  by  our  George 
III.'?     Did   ever  man  dream  that  George 
III.  and  his  dynasty  ought  to  be  deposed 
for  the  loss  of  America  1" — Strange  ! — here 
again  the   English  Conservative  identifies 
himself    with   the    revolutionary    party    in 
Sweden,  applauding  them  as  "  good  patri- 
ots ;"  while  the  Scotch  Radical  becomes  a 
sort  of  Swedish  Jacobite  and  Royalist,  to 
plead  valiantly  for  the   ancient  Wasa  dy- 
nasty on  the  throne  !      The  causes  of  this 
change  of  sides,  so  to  speak,  and  reverted 
position  of  literary  parties,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  doings  of  Bernadotte,  after  his  dy- 
nasty was  identified  with  the  revolutionary 
party  in  Sweden;  in  the  ratification  of  these 
doings  by  the  congress  of  Vienna  ;    and  in 
the  state  of  parties  in  Sweden  when  Mr. 
Laing  wrote  his  book.    As  to  the  real  mer- 
its of  the  question,  the  causes  of  the  depo- 
sition of  Gustavus  were  something  more 
powerful  than  mere  faction,  and  less  pure 
than  good  patriotism.     Arndt  (p.  252)  states 
thi'ee  :  the  impracticable  character  of  the 
king  ;   the  worthlessness  and  incapacity  of 
his  ministers ;  the  entire  want  of  sympathy 
between  him  and  his  people.     These  are 
the  true  causes  :   not  one  of  them  only,  but 
all  the  three :  and  by  the  first  one  alone,  so 
far  as  the  king  himself  and  not  his  race  was 
concerned,  those  who  study  the  history  of 
the  times  carefully,  will  admit  that  the  de- 
position  was  fully  justified.     On  the  one 
hand,  however,  Mr.   Alison  shows  a  want 
of  historical  perception  when  he  talks  only 
generally  of  "  good  patriots"   in  a  country 
so  long  subject  to  aristocratic  clique  and 
cabal  as  Sweden  :  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Laing  fulminates  wholesale  anathemas 
like  a  mere  partisan,  and  from  his  hatred  to 
the  men  who  govern  Sweden   now,  does 
not  hesitate  to  identify  the  whole  body  to 


which  they  belong  with  the  base  deed  of 
Cronstadt,  in  surrendering  Sweaborg,  •'  the 
Gibraltar  of  the  north,"  and  with  it  South 
Finland,  to  the  Russians  in  Ib'OS. 

It  is  a  pity  that  substantial  men  like  Mr. 
Laing,  trusting  perhaps  to  the  ignorance  of 
the  British  reader  in  points  of  continental 
history  (for    unfortunately    history    is  not 
taught  in  our  universities),   should   pollute 
their  valuable  pages  with  wholesale  calum- 
nies of  this  kind.     How  unprincipled  and 
how  malicious  to  talk  of  the  Swedish  aristo- 
cracy having  sold  Finland  to  the  Russians, 
because  one  man  was   found  among  them 
who    did  a  base  thing  !     How  little  they 
had  to  do  with  the  loss  of  Finland,  the  name 
of  Adlerkreutz  alone  can  testify.     Finland 
was  lost  because  Alexander  of  Russia  was 
ambitious  of  territory,  and  could  not  resist 
a  tempting  opportunity  to  aggrandize  him- 
self at  the  expense  of  an  ancient  rival ;  be- 
cause Gustavus  IV.  Adolphus  was   all  his 
lifetime  more  ambitious  of  provoking  a  new, 
than  careful  to  suspect  an  old,  enemy,  and 
generally  also  was  deficient  in  military  and 
political  talent;  because  his  ministers  were 
scarcely   more  capable  than   himself,  and 
wanted  his  principle  ;  and,  lastly,  because 
the  people  in  Stockholm  generally,  and  the 
aristocracy  in  particular,  were,  from  the  be- 
ginning, opposed  to  a  war  that  arose  ori- 
ginally  out  of  a  Quixotic  hostility  to  Na- 
poleon, and  were  moreover  French  in  their 
sympathies  and   neutral  in   their  political 
principles.     With  regard   to   the   German 
war  of  1805-7,  there  cannot  be  the  slight- 
est doubt  that  the  Swedish  people  were  in 
the  right.     The  French  showed  no  wish  to 
quarrel  with  them  ;  and  they  ought,  at  least, 
to  have  remained  neutral.     The  king  who 
had  not  sense  to  sacrifice  his  own  private 
feelings  to  this  plain  national  interest,  did 
not  know  the  first  duty  of  a  ruler.      With 
regard   to    Finland  again,   if  the  Swedish 
people  in  Stockholm  did   not  support  the 
sovereign,  when  once  involved  in  a  Russian 
war,  *'  with  mournful  resolution,"  as  Alison 
says;  but  if  (as  Aradt  plainly  proves)  they 
despaired  from  the  very  beginning,  and  did 
everything  that  they   could  by  their  vain 
French   talk    to  dispirit   the  soldiery,  and 
weaken  the  hands  of  the  government;  then 
let  them  share  the  blame  of  the  loss  of  Fin- 
land justly  with  the  impracticability  of  the 
monarch    and  the  incapacity  of  his  minis- 
ters.    That  Finland  might  have  been  saved, 
for  that  chance  at  least,  had  its  brave  native 
soldiers  been  duly  supported,   the  general 
character  of  the  people,  as  well  as  their  ad- 
mirable conduct  on  that  occasion,  renders 
undoubted.     If  Mr.  Alison  will  reconsider 
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the  matter,  he  will  find  that  he  is  quite 
wrong  in  the  assertion  he  makes  that  the 
contest  was  hopeless  from  the  beginning. 

We  have  already  said  that  by  the  obsti- 
nate and  impracticable  character  of  the  king 
alone,  we  think  the  revolution  was  fully  jus- 
tified.    From  whatever  cause,  in  the  spring 
of  1809,  things   had   actually  been  brought 
to  such  a  pass — that  with  Barclay  de  Tolly 
and  his   Russian  legions    a'most   at   their 
gates    without,  universal  weakness,  confu- 
sion and  mistrust  prevailed  within  the  wails 
of  Stockholm.  While  the  naked  and  starved 
militiamen  were  dying  by  thousands  in  the 
streets,  the  king  shut  himself  up  morosely 
in  his  palace,   giving  minute  orders  about 
the  button-holes  of  their  collars,  "  shutting 
his  eyes  that  he  might  not  see  the  storm," 
and  to  all  questions  answered    only — war. 
But  war  was,  under  such  a  captain,  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  ruin.     The  king, 
however,  as  he   always  did,  remained  im- 
moveable.    Having  during  his  short  reign 
often  years  shown   a  singular  capacity  to 
provoke  new  enemies,  to  insult  his  allies, 
to  talk    the    greatest  things  and  to  do  the 
smallest — having  lost  one  of  the  fairest  pro- 
vinces  of  his   kingdom,  and  being  in    the 
fair  way  to  lose  another — being  moreover 
since    the    constitutional   changes  of  1789 
almost  absolute,  and  not  so  manageable  on 
a  throne  as  an  English  George  or  William 
— ^his  deposition  seemed  to  offer,  if  not  the 
only,  at  least  the  most  obvious  method  of 
extricating  affairs.  To  the  aristocracy  more- 
over he   had  just  given  mortal  offence  by 
dismissing  them,  in  a  moment  of  hasty  and 
headstrong  displeasure, from  the  honourable 
service   of  his   body-guard.       They    were 
eager  to  seize  an  occasion  for  resuming  the 
power  of  which  Gustavus  III.  had  deprived 
them,  and  finding  the  humour  of  the  people 
indifferent  or  rather  inclined  to  favour  their 
views,  clubbed  together  in  their  old  familiar 
ways  and  arranged  matters,  not  for  an  as- 
sassination this  time,  but  for  a  plain  deposi- 
tion.    A  suitable  occasion  was  easii}  found, 
A  division  of  the  western  army  was  induced 
to  leave   the  Norwegian  frontier,  and  ad- 
vance towards  the  city  with  sounding  pro- 
clamations full  of  the  misery  of  the  times, 
and  the  dominant  necessity  of  righting  the 
wrong  by  a  recurrence  to    the  old    piinci- 
ples  of  "  Swedish  liberty."     An  alarm  was 
raised  ;  the  king  at  first  did  not  know  what 
to  do  ;   and  then,  to  show  his  incapacity  for 
meeting  such  an  occasion,  proposed  to  leave 
the  city.     To  this  of  course  the  nobility  ob- 
jected.    They  came  together  and  besieged 
the  antechamber  of   the   monarch.     They 
entered.     Baron  Adlerkreutz  laid  violent 
liands  on  majesty  from  before,  and  Baron 


Silversparre  from  behind.  With  this,  and 
with  a  single  word — Your  majesty  will  be 
pleased  to  deliver  up  your  sword,  the  blood- 
less revolution  of  March,  1809,  was  achieved. 
The  chief  actor  in  this  memorable  scene, 
in  this  clever  and  politic  "  stroke  of  a  par- 
ty," was  Major-General  Charles  Adler- 
kreutz, who  had  just  returned,  crowned 
with  laurels,  from  the  Finnish  war,*  and 
whose  patriotism,  in  the  right  sense  of  the 
word,  no  one  could  suspect.  Arndt  says 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  plot  or  con- 
spiracy itself;  he  was  merely  chosen  as  the 
hand  to  put  it  into  execution ;  and  a  bold 
hand  certainly  was  required  to  take  a  royal 
son  of  Wasa  in  his  own  den  by  the  beard. 
A  man  was  required  who  could  look  at 
steel ;  the  king  was  not  a  man  to  yield 
without  a  blow  ;  in  fact,  he  did  draw  his 
sword,  end  but  for  the  intervention  of  Sil- 
versparre, might  have  used  it  to  some  pur- 
pose. The  bold  aggressor  and  king-de- 
poser  is  thus  drawn  at  full  length  by  our 
brave  Rubens  : 

"Adlerkreutz  is  nothing  but  a  soldier;  but  this 
he  is  thoroughly.  For  long  intrigues  and  intri- 
cate conspiracies,  he  has  no  talent  and  no  pa- 
tience. Courage,  carelessness,  and  cheerfulness, 
are  painted  in  his  every  act  and  gesture.  Un- 
questionably he  has  ambition— altogether  with- 
out ambition  no  public  man  can  be  what  he  is — 
but  Adlerkreutz  feels  the  freedom  and  the  dignity 
of  the  man  too  much,  to  suffer  the  mastery  of 
that  terrible  passion  which  creeps  now  like  the 
snake,  smiles  now  like  the  fox,  and  now  con- 
sumes like  the  Furies.  He  bears  wiih  him  the 
air  of  a  man  that  can  take  what  the  day  brings 
and  make  the  best  of  it;  but  with  all  his  light- 
heartedness,  he  preserves  a  collectednrss, — wiih 
all  his  forgetfulness,  a  presence  of  mind, — that  is 
ever  ready  to  collect  any  scattered  energy,  and 
arm  itself  in  instantaneous  mail  for  the  deed  of 
danger.  Adlerkreutz  is  the  image  of  the  most 
ready  power  of  concentration.  He  is  of  a  middle 
stature,  and  close  set ;  uniting  strengih  of  body 
with  agility  of  movement.  His  broad  and  cheer- 
ful brow  depicts  the  dauntless  and  the  fortunate 
soldier;  his  clear  merry  eye  beams  forth  pru- 


*  Mr.  AHson,  in  his  account  of  this  war,  talks  of 
"the  brave  Klingspor."  A  general  historian,  who 
may  not  have  minutely  mastered  the  personal  de- 
tails of  every  major  and  marshal  that  comes  in  his 
way,  should  avoid  epithets  of  this  kind,  unless  he  is 
quite  sure  of  their  applicability.  M.  Arndt,  who 
was  in  Stockholm  at  the  time,  and  who  knew  the 
parties  and  the  public  opinion,  says  that  this  Klings- 
por, though  nominally  at  the  head  of  the  Finnish 
army  which  did  such  marvels  in  driving  back  the 
Russians,  in  fact  never  had  been  anything  of  a 
soldier,  and  "  alwoys  kept  at  a  respeUoble  distance 
from  yoicder  and  shoty  So  notorious  was  this  at 
Stockholm,  that,  when  the  deposition  had  been  effect- 
ed, and  the  names  of  the  conspirators  were  publicly 
known,  the  city  wits  passed  their  ready  joke  upon 
the  whole  affair  thus:  "  It  could  have  been  no  very 
dangerous  achievement,  otherwise  Klingspor  would 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it."    P.  447. 
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•Qence  and  cunning.  Round  his  sharply  chiselled 
Inouih  and  his  manly  chin  there  plays  at  times 
an  expression  of  voluptuousness  ;  but  he  that  un- 
derstands to  read  the  features  of  the  human  face, 
tfioon  discerns  that  coolness  and  collectedness  are 
the  guides  and  goddesses  of  his  life,  who  stand 
ks  his  faithful  guards  and  sentinels,  even  on  those 
bccasions  when  he  allows  himself  to  float  care- 
lessly with  laughter-loving  fools  upon  the  bick- 
ering tide  of  the  moment.  Adlerkreutz  may  be 
out-manoeuvred  and  deceived  on  occasion  by 
paltry  tricks  which  he  neither  knows  nor  needs, 
but  he  will  nevertheless  always  do  what  he  has 
willed  to  do:  nay,  the  out-manceuvrers  and  the 
deceivers  themselves  he  will  force  in  the  end  to 
ado  his  will,  and  not  theirs." 

Those  who  admit  the  expediency  of  the 
Swedish  Revolution  generally, and  consider 
the  deposition  of  the  reigning  monarch 
as  a  thing  that  in  the  circumstances  could 
not  well  be  avoided,  are  apt  to  object  to 
the  sweeping  style  in  which  it  was  execut- 
■ed — to  the  wholesale  abandonment  and 
outcasting  of  an  ancient  famous  and  well- 
deserving  race  which  it  involved.  It  is 
hard  to  see  why  the  conspirators  might  not 
iiave  adopted  the  same  course  that  their 
party  had  done  in  the  case  of  the  assassi- 
nation of  Gustavus  HI  ;  appointed  a  re- 
gency, and  waited  for  the  majority  of  the 
son  of  the  deposed  monarch.  This  would 
have  been  both  more  gentle  towards  the 
monarch,  who  was  unfortunate  rather  than 
culpable,  and  more  "patriotic'*  towards 
the  nation,  whose  sounder  heart  would 
beat  in  more  loyal  sympathy  to  a  descend- 
ant of  Gustavus  Wasa,  than  to  any  foreign, 
Danish  or  French,  prince  adoptive.  But 
the  necessity  of  the  moment  urged  ;  and 
besides  the  personal  safety  of  the  chief  ac- 
tors, a  matter  which  they  could  nut  easily 
disregard,  the  nobility  had  an  old  heredita- 
ry enmity  with  all  princes  of  the  Wasa 
stock  ;  and  while  the  Muscovite  czar  was 
knocking  at  their  door,  salvation  was  look- 
ed for  nowhere,  by  the  foreign-fangled 
*'  French  of  the  north,"  but  in  French  al- 
liance, and  in  the  patronage  of  the  Europe- 
feared  "  hero  of  all  centuries:"  for  so  Ad- 
lersparre,  the  leader  of  the  western  army, 
in  his  proclamation  above  mentioned,  pub- 
lished to  the  stupid  people  the  expected 
countenance  of  Napoleon  But  the  dynas- 
ty of  Bernadotte  is  what  the  French  poli- 
ticians call  "an  accomplished  fact;"  and 
we  shall  act  more  wisely  than  Mr.  Laingin 
letting  it  alone.  The  ki;)g  him.^elf  is  now 
^ighl^y  years  of  age,  and  cannot  live,  in  the 
common  course  of  nature,  to  do  much  more 
harm  or  good  by  the  large  exercise  of  his 
royal  veto  against  the  quinquennial  army 
-of  bills  by  which  he  is  besieged.  The 
crown-prince  has  one  plain  duty  :  to  reign 
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heart  and  hand  as  a  true  Swede,  as  Gusta- 
vus Wasa  did  of  yore,  the  brother  of  the 
brave  Dalecarlian  yeomen  rather  than  the 
servant  of  the  nobility  in  Stockholm.  If 
he  does  this — and  he  may  be  assured  there 
is  no  other  way  of  making  a  new  dynasty 
strong  in  any  country,  much  less  in  Swe- 
den— he  has  no  cause  to  vex  himself  with 
apprehensions  about  Russia,  whatever  some 
persons  may  speculate.  That  extraordina- 
ry power  had  played  out  its  game  of  ag- 
grandizement on  the  Baltic  at  the  peace  of 
Frederickshamm,  17th  of  September,  1809. 
Those  who  wish  to  observe  the  further  mo- 
lions,  must  look  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  the 
banks  of  the  Danube. 


Art.  hi. — UHistoire  dp  Dix  Ans,  1830- 
1840.  Par  M.  Louis  Blanc.  Tomes  I., 
II.,  III.     Paris.     1843. 

This  is  a  remarkable  work.  So  strong  is 
the  sensation  it  has  created  in  Germany,  as 
well  as  in  France,  that  we  must  introduce 
it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  in  spite  of 
its  incomplete  state.  Three  volumes  of  the 
promised  five  have  already  appeared.  Three 
editions  were  demanded  of  the  first  volume 
before  the  second  was  published,  although 
the  publication  takes  place  by  weekly  livrai- 
sons.  The  second  and  third  volumes  have 
already  had  two  large  editions,  the  demand 
increasing. 

And  this  success  is  explained  by  the  tal- 
ent of  the  author  no  less  than  by  the  ab- 
sorbing interest  of  the  theme.  The  ten 
years,  1830-1840,  were  troubled,  stirring, 
and  important  times  to  every  European 
nation  ;  to  none  so  much  as  France.  The 
revolution  of  July — those  Glorious  Three 
Days  ;  the  revolutions  of  Poland  and  Bel- 
gium ;  the  siege  of  Antwerp  ;  the  insur- 
rections at  Lyons  and  Grenoble,  with  the 
countless  conspiracies  and  insurrections  at 
Paris  ;  the  cholera  morbus,  with  its  eight- 
een thousand  victims  in  Paris  alone  ;  the 
Duchesse  de  Berriand  La  Chouanerie  ;  the 
taking  of  Algiers  ;  five  attempts  at  regi- 
cide; St.  Simonism;  Republicanism,  and 
innumerable  other  'isms;'  these  are  bril- 
liant subjects,  brilliantly  treated  by  M. 
Louis  Blanc.  *  L'Histoire  de  Dix  Ans*  is 
one  of  those  works  so  often  libelled  by  be- 
ing called  '  as  interesting  ag  a  novel  ;'  were 
novels  a  tithe  as  itJteresting,  they  would  be 
what  they  pretend.  It  has  all  that  we  require 
in  a  novel,  and  much  more.  It  is  a  narrative  of 
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events  real,  striking,  absorbing  :  the  sub- 
jects of  immense  interest  to  all  readers, 
and  the  style  unusually  excellent.  As  a 
narrative  we  know  of  few  to  compare  with 
it,  even  in  French  History.  Eloquent, 
earnest,  rapid,  brief  yet  full  of  detail;  it 
has  the  vividness  of  Carlyle  or  Michelet, 
without  transgressing  the  rules  of  classic 
taste.  The  style,  though  not  fiee  from  an 
occasional  inelegance,  is  remarkable  for 
concinnity  and  picturesqueness,  alternating 
between  rhetoric  and  epigram.  The  spirit 
of  the  work  is  avowedly  republican.  The 
author  never  disguises  his  sympathies  or 
convictions  ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  is  fully 
alive  to  all  the  errors  of  his  party,  and  re- 
veals the  true  causes  of  their  ill  success. 
Impartial  he  is  not :  no  man  with  strong 
convictions  can  be  so.  You  cannot  hold  one 
idea  to  be  sacred,  and  legard  its  opponents 
as  priests ;  you  cannot  believe  one  course 
of  policy  tyrannous  and  destructive,  yet 
look  upon  its  ministers  as  enlightened  j)a- 
triots.  All  that  impartiality  can  do  is  to 
make  allowance  for  difference  of  of)inion, 
and  not  deny  the  sincerity  of  an  opponent : 
to  anathematize  the  doctrine  not  the  man. 
M.  Louis  Blanc  is,  in  this  sense,  tolerably 
impartial. 

*  L'Histoire  de   dix   Ans' is  not  conspi- 
cuous f»rany  profound  views;  its  philoso- 
phy is  often  but  philosophic  rhetoric.    But 
it  is    not  without   excellent   apergtts,  and 
acute   penetration  of  motives.     There  is  a 
great  deal  of  the  Journalist  visible  in  the 
work.     M.  Blanc  is  a  young  man  still,  edits 
*  La  Revue  de  Progres,*  ^Tid  is   more  fami- 
liar with  JouiTialism  than  with  social  science. 
His  work  manifests  both  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  such  a   condition.     If  the 
Journalist  is  incapable  of  that  calm  review  of 
things,  and  those  laborious  generalizations, 
•which  the  social  philosopher  elaborates  from 
his  ab^tract  point  of  view ;   yet  is  he  the 
more  conversant  with  the  concrete  special  in- 
stances, more  familiar  with  the  motives  and 
passions  of  political  parties,  more  ready  to 
understand    every  coup  d'etat.     M.  Blanc 
shows  a  thorough  penetration  into  the  spirit 
of  each  party,  and  sees  the  germs  of  strength 
or  of  disease.     He  has  lived  amongst  con- 
spirators ;  dined  with   legitimatists ;    been 
familiar  with  Buonapartists.     Above  all  he 
understands  the  national  spirit :  its  reckless 
daring,  insougiance,  gaiety,  love  of  excite- 
ment,  of  military   glory,  idolatry  of  sym- 
bols, Bnd  facility  of  being  led  away  by  a 
sonorous  word,  or  pompous  fo:mula.     One 
of  the   people  himself,  he   rightly  under- 
stands the  people's  nature.     We  may  illus- 
trate this  power  of  penetration  by  the  cita- 
tion of  two  of  the  numerous  epigrams  with 


which  his  book  abounds.  Speaking  of  the 
incompetence  of  the  Legitimatists  to  shake 
the  Orleans  dynasty  he  says,  '  Les  revolu- 
tions se  font  avec  des  haines  fortes  et  de 
violents  desirs :  les  Ugitimisies  n'avaieni 
gulre  que  des  haines.'*  The  second  is  real- 
ly a  profound  wot :  of  the  Buonapartist 
party  he  says  :  'il  arait  un  drapeau  j'l'^^tot 
qxCuiiprincijie.  C'etait  la  i'invincible  cause 
de  son  impuissance.'t 

An  excellence  nottoVje  overlooked  in  his 
book  is  the  portraiture  of  remarkable  men. 
Louis  Philippe,  Lafayette,  Lafitte,  Casimir 
Perier,  Guizot,  Thiers,  Odillon  Barrot^ 
Mauguin,  Armand  Carrel,  and  Dupont 
(de  I'Eure),  with  many  others,  are  brought 
out  in  strong  relief.  But  M.  Louis  Blanc 
describes  a  character  mostly  by  epigrams. 
This  has  the  advantage  of  effect,  and  of 
producing  a  lasting  impression  ;  with  the 
disadvantage  of  all  epigrams,  in  sacrificing 
a  portion  of  the  truth  to  effect.  Nothing 
can  be  happier  than  the  way  he  hits  off  the 
restlessness  of  Thiers  :  '  plus  d'inquietude 
que  d'activite,  plus  de  turbulence  qued'au- 
dace.'  But  it  is  surely  too  much  to  talk  of 
Metternich  as  *  un  homme  d'etat  sans  initia- 
tive et  sans  portee.' 

The  portrait  of  Lafayette  may  be  quoted 
as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  author's  judg- 
ment of  men. 

"  As  to  M.  de  Lafayette,  at  that  time  he  could 
have  done  everything  and  he  decided  on  nothings 
His  virtue  was  brilliant  yet  fatal.  In  creating 
for  him  an  influence  superior  to  his  capacity,  it 
only  served  to  annul  in  his  hands  a  power,  which, 
in  stronger  hands,  would  have  altered  the  desti- 
nies of  France.  Nevertheless  Lafayette  had 
many  qualities  essential  to  a  commander.  His 
language  as  well  as  his  manners  presented  a  rare 
mixture  o^ finesse  and  bonhommie,  of  grace  and 
austerity,  of  dignity  with  haughtiness,  and  of  fa- 
miliarity without  coarseness.  To  the  one  class 
he  w^ould  always  have  remained  a  grand  seign- 
eur, although  mixed  up  with  the  mob;  to  the 
others  he  was  born  one  of  the  people,  in  spite  of 
his  illustrious  origin.  Happy  privilege  of  pre- 
serving all  the  advantages  of  high  birth,  and  of 
making  them  be  pardoned  !  Add  moreover  that 
M.  de  Lafayette  possessed  at  the  same  time  the 
penetration  of  a  sceptical  and  the  warmth  of  a 
believing  soul ;  that  is  to  say,  the  double  power 
of  fascinating  and  containing  his  audience.  In 
the  carbonari  meetings  he  spoke  with  fiery  en- 
ergy. .At  la  chambre  he  was  a  witty  and  charm- 
ing orator.  What  then  did  he  want?  Genius 
—and  more  than  that,  will.  M.  de  Lafayette 
willed  nothing  hardily,  because,  unable  to  direct 
events,  he  would  have  been  pained  at  seeing 
them  directed  by  another.     In  this  sense  he  was 


*  Revolutions  are  effected  by  means  of  strong 
hatred  and  violent  desires:  the  legitimatists  had 
scarcely  anything  but  hatreds. 

t  It  had  a  Banner  rather  than  &  Principle.  There-^ 
in  lay  the  invincible  cause  of  its  iropotenee. 
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afraid  of  every  one,  but  more  than  all  of  himself 
Power  enchanted,  but  frightened  him ;  he  would 
have  braved  its  perils,  but  he  dreaded  its  embar- 
rassments. Full  of  courage,  he  was  entirely  de- 
ficient in  audacity.  Capable  of  nobly  suffering 
violence,  he  was  incapable  of  employing  it  with 
profit.  The  only  head  that  he  could  have  de- 
livered to  the  executioner,  without  trembling, 
was  his  own. 
I  ^^  "  As  long  as  he  had  to  preside  over  a  provision- 
\^m  ary  government,  he  was  competent,  he  was  cn- 
r  ^»  chanted.  Surrounded  by  a  little  court,  at  the 
H6iel  de  Ville,  he  enjoyed  the  boisterous  venera- 
tion which  was  paid  to  his  age  and  celebrity, 
enjoyed  it  with  an  almost  infantile  naivete.  In 
that  cabinet,  where  they  governed  by  signatures, 
there  was  considerable  fuss  about  very  little  ac- 
tion. This  was  a  situation  admirably  adapted 
10  small  intellects,  because  amidst  these  sterile 
agitations,  they  deluded  themselves  respecting 
the  terror  which  they  felt  for  all  decisive  acts." 

M.  Louis  Blanc,  in  several  cases,  shows 
the  fatal  effects  to  the  republican  party  of 
Lafayette's  want  of  audacity.  It  is  certain 
that  this  quality,  which  served  Danton  in- 
stead of  genius,  is  indispensable  in  revo- 
lutions :  as  M.  Blanc  admirably  says  :  '  In 
times  of  struggle  audacity  is  prudence  ;  for 
in  a  revolution  confidence  has  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  chance.' 

*  L'Histoire  de  Dix  Ans'  opens  with  a 
preliminary  sketch  of  the  state  of  parties 
from  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  and  ban- 
ishment of  Napoleon  to  Elba,  down  to  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution  of  1S30. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  portions  of  the  book. 
The  author  vividly  shows  how  completely 
the  Restoration  was  the  work  of  the  h(.ur- 
geoisie.  Napoleon  fell  because  he  wished 
to  make  France  military,  and  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  nation  at  large  were  commer- 
cial. Rome  and  Carthage  have  been  and 
will  ever  be  too  adverse  in  principle  to  be 
united  ;  one  or  the  other  must  succumb. 
Napoleon  did  not  see  this,  and  he  fell.  M. 
Louis  Blanc  takes  great  pains  to  exhibit  the 
cruel  egotism  of  the  bourgeoisie  throughout 
the  calamities  which  have  befallen  France. 
He  points  with  withering  sneers  to  every 
testimony  of  it,  without  seeing  that  ego- 
tism is  the  vice  of  the  middle  classes.  They 
are  exclusively  bent  upon  the  bien  etre — 
the  *  main  chance.'  They  have  neither  the 
refinement  and  the  large  ambition  of  the 
upper  classes,  nor  the  heroism  and  poetry 
of  the  lower.  Their  object  in  life  is  not 
to  enjoy,  but  to  collect  the  means  of  enjoy- 
ment. They  are  bent  only  on  making  for- 
tunes. The  rich  think  more  of  spending 
their  money ;  the  poor  have  no  hope  of 
fortune.  Heroism,  and  its  nurse  ambition ; 
self-sacrifice,  generosity,  and  humanity ; 
these  are  virtues  of  the  higher  and  lower 


classes.  Of  the  higher,  because  men  need 
outlets  for  their  activity,  and  because  ambi- 
tion is  a  stimulant  powerful  as  the  '  main 
chance'  of  the  bourgeois ;  of  the  lower, 
because  want  feels  for  want,  misery  for 
misery,  and  gent^rosity  is  the  constant  vir- 
tue of  those  who  need  it  in  return.  With 
this  conviction  that  egotism  is  the  bour- 
geois vice,  it  is  somewhat  discouraging  to 
trace  the  rapid  increasing  development 
which  that  class  is  taking  in  European  his- 
tory. It  impresses  us  the  more  strongly 
with  the  necessity  for  doing  all  to  counter- 
act the  narrow-minded  utilitarianism,  which 
is  usurping  such  a  throne  in  men's  souls; 
and  endeavour  to  make  people  fully  under- 
stand Gothe's  profound  saying  :  *  That  the 
beautiful  needs  every  encouragement,  for 
all  need  it  and  few  produce  it;  the  useful 
encourages  itself.' 

Having  brought  his  preliminary  sketch 
down  to  the  opening  of  the  revolution  of 
July,  M.  Louis  Blanc  then  commences  his 
history  of  the  ten  years,  1830-1840.  The 
first  volume  is  devoted  to  a  spirited  and  de- 
tailed narrative  of  the  '  Glorious  'J  hree 
Days,'  with  the  unparalleled  examples  of 
mob  heroism,  and  touching  episodes  of 
civil  war.  The  second  and  third  volumes 
continue  the  history  down  to  the  siege  of 
Antwerp.  The  accounts  given  of  the  St. 
Simonians,  of  the  cholera  morbus,  of  the 
various  insurrections  and  abortive  conspi- 
racies, of  carbonarism,  and  of  foreign  poli- 
cy, will  be  read  u  ith  universal  interest.  M. 
Louis  Blanc  has  not  only  preceding  histo- 
ries, pamphlets,  and  newspapers, from  which 
to  gain  his  information  ;  it  is  apparent 
throughout  that  he  has  had  access  to  un- 
published documents,  and  to  the  communi- 
cations of  various  living  actors  in  the  scenes 
described.  Some  of  these  obligations  he 
names  ;  others  he  leaves  the  reader  to  in- 
fer. Nevertheless  the  grave  student  of 
history  will  often  demur.  He  will  see  con- 
versations reported  at  length  which  it  is 
highly  improbable,  if  not  impossible,  should 
ever  have  been  authenticated  ;  he  will  see 
motives  purely  inferential  ascribed  as  un- 
questionable ;  he  will  see  accounts  of  min- 
isterial intrigues  and  royal  falsehoods,  re- 
ported as  if  the  author  had  been  present 
all  the  while.  Moreover,  M.  Louis  Blanc 
is  a  young  man  ;  he  is  a  journalist;  he  is  a 
partisan  ;  yet  the  knowledge  he  displays,  or 
assumes,  implies  not  only  greater  age  and 
experience  than  he  can  possess,  but  also 
astounding  universality  of  personal  rela- 
tions with  opposite  parties.  We  mention 
this  as  a  caution  to  the  reader.  We  by  no 
means  accuse  M.  Blanc  of  falsehood,  or  of 
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misrepresentation  ;  but  when  we  find  him 
reporiiiig  at  length  important  conversations 
held  bftween  two  people.  Deilher  of  whom 
he  could  possibly  have  known — neither  of 
whom  would,  for  their  own  sakes.  have  re- 
peated these  conversations,  when  we  find 
this  we  confess  our  critical  suspicions  are 
aroused,  and  we  ask,  how  came  these  things 
known  1  We  must  again  declare  that  M 
Louis  Blanc  appears  to  us  a  perfectly  earn- 
est, honest  man,  and  incapable,  we  believe, 
of  inventing  these  things.  But  whence  did 
he  get  them  ]  Why  are  not  distinct  re- 
ferences given?  Why  are  not  authorities 
sifted  ]  These  are  questions  every  one  is 
justified  in  asking.  No  man  can  read  his- 
tory with  confidence  who  has  not  such  au- 
thenticity before  his  eyes  as  prevents  the 
suspicion  of  hasty  statement  or  party  mis- 
representation. 

Let  us  observe,  however,  that  this  sus- 
picion of  M.  Blanc's  accuracy  relersonlyto 
minor  and  individual  points.  There  is  no 
error  possible  respecting  the  staple  of  this 
history,  except  such  as  may  result  from 
paity  views.  The  facts  are  known  to  all. 
The  debates  are  registered.  'J'he  actors 
are  mostly  living,  and  the  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased survive.  It  is  the  history  of  our 
own  times  ;  the  youngest  of  us  remember 
its  events.  Error,  therefore,  on  the  great 
events  is  barely  possible  ;  and  it  is  only 
these  that  have  a  lasting  interest  for  men. 

li  is  difficult  to  select  passages  from  a 
•history  of  sufficient  interest  by  themselves 
for  q  station.  The  episodes  are  too  long 
for  extract,  and  any  particular  event  would 
demand  too  much  prelimirjary  explanation. 
-We  shall  condense,  therefore,  the  episode 
of  the  death  of  the  Prince  de  Conde  as 
much  as  possible.  The  suspitions  which 
attach  themselves  to  persons  high  in  the 
state,  owing  to  the  unfortunate  transactions 
which  preceded  and  succeeded  the  event — 
and  indeed  the  mysteriousness  of  the 
whole  incident — give  this  episode  a  strong 
and  -pecial  interest. 

Our  readers  will  probably  recollect  the 
name  of  La  Baronne  de  Feucheres,  which 
recently  went  the  round  of  ihe  papers. 
This  celebrated  woman  died,  and  left  an 
immense  heritage  to  be  disputed,  and  an 
infamous  reputation  to  be  commented  on 
She  was  by  birth  an  Englishwoman,  one 
Sophy  D  iwes ;  she  appeared  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  which  she  quitted  to  be- 
come the  mistress  of  an  opu'ent  foreigner, 
with  whom  she  lived  at  J  urnham  Green. 
Le  Baron  de  Keucheres  subseijuen  ly  mar- 
ried her,  and  his  name  served  for  some 
.time  to  cover  the  scandal  of  her  adulterous 


amours  with  the  Due  de  Bourbon,  last  of 
the  Condes.  Her  power  over  the  duke 
was  omnipotent.  He  loved  and  dreaded 
her.  Gifted  with  rare  beauty  and  grace, 
fascinating  and  imperious,  tender  and 
haughty  by  turns,  she  had  considerable 
cleverness,  and  no  principle.  The  duke 
had  settled  on  her  the  domains  of  St.  Leu 
and  Boissy,  and  about  a  million  of  francs 
(4000/.)  in  money.  She  desired  more,  and 
was  presented  with  the  revenue  of  the 
forest  D'Enghien.  But  a  secret  uneasiness 
followed  her  :  she  dreaded  lest  the  prince's 
heirs  might  provoke  an  action,  and  she  lose 
all  that  she  had  so  dexterously  gained. 
She  conceived  the  bold  plan  of  making  the 
duke  adopt  the  Due  d'Aumale,  son  of 
Louis  Philippe,  as  his  heir.  The  proof  of 
this  is  in  the  following  letter  from  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  to  the  Baroness  de 
Feucheies: 

"  I  am  very  much  touched,  madame,  by  your 
solicitude  in  endeavouring  to  bring  about  this 
result,  which  you  regard  as  fulfilling  the  desires 
of  M.  Le  due  de  Bourbon  ;  and  be  assured  that 
if  I  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  my  son  be- 
come his  adopted  child,  you  will  find  in  us  at 
all  times  and  in  all  circumstances,  both  for  you 
and  yours,  that  protection  which  you  demand, 
and  of  which  a  mother's  gratitude  will  be  your 
guarantee." 

It  must  have  cost  the  pious,  rigid  duchess 
some  pangs  thus  to  associate  her  maternal 
hopes  with  such  very  equivocal  advocacy. 
The  Due  d'Orleans,  on  the  second  of  May, 
1  29,  learnt  from  Madame  de  Feucheres 
that  she  had,  in  an  urgent  and  passionate 
letter,  proposed  to  her  lover  to  adf>pt  the 
Due  d'Aumale  ;  on  this  information  he  ad- 
dressed himself  directly  to  the  Due  de 
Bourbo  I.  He  gave  him  to  understand  how 
sensible  he  was  of  the  kind  solicitude  of 
Madame  de  Feucheres.  and  how  pioud  he 
should  be  to  see  one  of  his  sons  bearing 
the  glorious  name  of  Conde.  At  this  un- 
expected blow,  the  Due  de  Bourbon  was 
overwhelmed  with  anxiety.  He  had  never 
liked  the  Due  d'Orleans.  He  had  stood 
godfather  to  the  Due  d  Aumale,  but  never 
thought  of  him  as  his  heir.  Yet  how 
could  he,  without  insult  now,  refuse  that 
which  they  assumed  him  to  be  so  anxious  to 
bestow  1  Above  all,  how  resist  the  vio- 
lence and  the  care.sses  of  Madame  de 
Feucheres  ]  Harassed  and  terrified,  the 
Due  de  Bourbon  consented  to  an  interview 
with  the  Due  d'Orleans.  Nothing  positive 
was  concluded,  but  the  Due  d'Orleans  be- 
lieved his  hopes  so  well  founded,  that  he 
ordered  M.  Dupin  to  prepare  a  will  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Due  d'Aumale. 

The  baroness  became  more  and  more 
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urgent.  The  prince  allowed  his  anger  to 
escape  in  bitter  reproaches.  He  had  had 
no  rest  since  this  fatal  plan  had  been  pi'o- 
posed  to  him  ;  he  could  not  sleep  at  night. 
Violent  quarrels  embittered  the  day.  More 
than  once  indiscreet  confidences  betrayed 
the  agitation  of  his  mind.  '  My  death  is 
all  they  have  in  view/  he  exclaimed  one 
day  in  a  fit  of  despair.  Another  time  he 
so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  tell  M.  Surval, 
*  Once  let  them  obtain  what  they  desire, 
and  my  days  are  numbered.'  At  last,  in  a 
desperate  attempt  to  escape  from  Madame 
de  Feiicheres,  he  invoked  the  generosity 
of  the  Due  d'Orleans  himself.  '  The  af- 
fair which  now  occupies  us,'  he  wrote  on 
the  20th  August,  1829,  *  commenced  un- 
known to  me,  and  somewhat  lightly  by 
Madame  de  Feucheres,  is  infinitely  pain- 
ful to  me,  as  you  may  have  observed  ;'  and 
he  entreated  the  due  to  interfere  and  cause 
Madame  to  relinquish  her  projects,  promis- 
ing at  the  same  time  a  certain  public  testi- 
mony of  his  affection  for  the  Due  d'Au- 
male.  The  Due  d  Orleans  went  to  Ma- 
dame, and  in  presence  of  a  witness  whom 
he  had  taken  care  to  have  called,  he  beg- 
ged her  to  discontinue  her  project.  She 
was  inflexible.  So  that  without  at  all  com- 
promising the  prospect  of  his  son.  the  Due 
d'Orleans  had  all  the  credit  of  an  honoura- 
ble and  disinterested  attempt. 

This  situation  was  too  violent  not  to  ex- 
plode in  some  terrible  manner.  On  the 
29th  August,  1829,  the  Due  de  Bourbon 
was  at  Paris  ;  and  in  the  billiard  room  of 
the  palace,  M.  de  Surval,  who  was  in  the 
passage,  heard  loud  cries  for  help ;  he 
rushed  in,  and  beheld  the  prince  in  a 
frightful  passion.  *  Only  see  in  what  a 
passion  monseigneur  puts  himself  said 
Madame  de  Feucheres,  *  and  without 
cause !  Try  to  calm  him.'  '  Yes,  Ma- 
dame,' exclaimed  the  prince,  '  it  is  horri- 
ble, atrocious  thus  to  place  a  knife  to  my 
throat,  in  order  to  make  me  consent  to  a 
deed  you  know  I  have  so  much  repugnance 
for : '  and  seizing  her  hand,  he  added  with 
a  significant  gesture  :  *  weM,  then,  plunge 
the  knife  here  at  once — plunge  it.'  The 
next  day  the  prince  signed  the  deed  which 
made  the  Due  d'Aumale  his  heir,  and  as- 
sured the  baroness  a  legacy  of  ten  millions 
of  francs  (40,000/.) ! 

The  revolution  of  July  burst  forth  ;  the 
Due  d'Orleans  became^  Louis  Philippe. 
The  prince  deConde  grew  more  and  more 
melancholy;  his  manners  to  Madame  de 
Feucheres  were  altered  ;  her  name  pro- 
nounced before  him  sometimes  darkened 
his  countenance;  his  tenderness  for  her, 


though  always  prodigal  and  anticipa'ing 
her  smallest  wishes,  yet  seemed  mixed 
with  terror.  He  made  M.  de  Lhourlot, 
and  Manoury  his  valet,  the  confidants  of  a 
project  of  a  long  voyage  :  of  which  the 
strictest  secrecy  was  to  be  preserved  es- 
pecially with  regard  to  la  baronne  :  at  the 
same  time  dark  rumours  circulated  about 
the  chateau.  On  the  morning  of  the  lltb 
of  August,  they  found  the  prince  with  his- 
eye  bleeding.  He  hastened  to  explain  it 
to  Manoury,  as  having  been  caused  by  the 
table.  Manoury  replied  that  that  was 
scarcely  possible  :  the  table  was  not  high 
enough  :  the  prince  was  silent,  embarrass-, 
ed.  'I  am  not  a  good  story  teller,'  said 
he  shortly  after;  *  1  said  that  I  hurt  myself 
while  sleeping:  the  fact  is,  that  in  opening 
the  door,  I  fell  down  and  struck  my  temple 
against  the  corner.'  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  the  prince  afterwards  wished 
Manoury  to  sleep  by  the  door  of  his  bed-^ 
chamber ;  and  that  Manoury  having  ob- 
served that  this  would  look  strange,  and 
that  it  was  more  natural  for  Lecomte,  his. 
*  valet  de  chambre  de  service,'  to  do  this, 
the  prince  replied,  '  Oh  no,  leave  him 
alone.'  Lecomte  was  introduced  into  the 
chateau  by  Madame  de  Feucheres. 

The  preparations  for  the  voyage  were 
nearly  completed.  For  three  days  the 
prince  had  resumed  his  usual  pleasures. 
After  a  gay  dinner,  at  which  M.  de  Coss6- 
Brissac  was  present,  they  played  at  whist. 
The  prince  played  with  the  baroness,  M. 
Lavillegontier,  and  M.  de  Prejean.  The 
prince  was  gayer  than  ordinary;  lost  some 
money,  and  abstained  from  paying  it ; 
saying  *  to-morrow.'  He  rose  and  crossed 
the  room  to  proceed  to  his  bed-chamber ; 
in  passing,  he  made  a  friendly  gesture  to 
his  attendants,  which  seemed  like  an  adieu. 
Was  this  one  of  those  adieus  in  which  the 
thought  of  approaching  death  shows  itself? 
Or  was  it  the  indication  of  his  project  of 
voyage,  of  exile  1 

He  ordered  that  they  should  call  him  at 
eight  o'clock  next  morning;  and  they  left 
him  for  the  night.  It  is  necessary  distinct- 
ly to  understand  the  situation  of  the  prince's 
chamber.  It  was  joined  by  a  small  passage 
to  a  salon  d'attente.  This  salon  opened  on 
the  one  side  into  a  cahinct  de  toilette^  touch- 
ing the  grand  corridor ;  on  the  other  it 
opened  upon  a  back  staircase,  ending  at 
the  landing-place  where  were  the  apart- 
ments of  Madame  de  Feucheres,  and  of 
Madame  de  Flassans,  her  niece.  The  back 
staircase  led  from  this  landing-place  to  the 
vestibule  ;  and  by  a  higher  landing  it  com- 
municated with  a  second  corridor,  in  which 
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Were  the  chambers  of  I'abbe  Briant,  of 
Lachassine,  the  femme  de  chambre  of  the 
baroness,  and  of  the  Diipres,  husband  and 
wife,  attached  to  her  service.  The  room 
of  the  latter  was  immediately  under  that 
of  the  prince,  so  that  they  could  hear  when 
fhere  was  talking  above  their  heads. 

This  night  the  gardes-chasse  went  their 
docustomed  rounds.  Lecomte  had  closed 
the  door  of  the  cahinet  de  toilette^  and  taken 
away  the  key.  Why  was  this  precaution 
taken  ]  The  prince  ccmstantly  left  the 
door  of  his  room  unbolted.  Madame  de 
Flassans  sat  up  till  two  in  the  morning,  oc- 
cupied with  writing.  No  noise  disturbed 
^er.  The  Dupres  heard  nothing.  All  the 
Kight  a  profound  calm  reigned  throughout 
the  ch\teau.  At  eight  ihe  next  morn  ng, 
Lecomte  knocked  at  the  prince's  I  »r  .  It 
was  bolted ;  the  prince  made  no  reply. 
Lecomte  retired  and  returned  afterwards 
with  M.  Bonnie :  both  knocked  without 
receiving  a  reply.  Alarmed,  they  descend- 
ed to  Madame  de  Feucheres.  *  I  will 
come  at  once,'  she  said  ;  *  when  he  hears 
my  voice,  he  will  answer.*  Half-dressed, 
she  rushed  from  her  room,  and  reaching 
that  of  the  prince,  knocked,  and  exclaimed, 
*  Open  !  open!  monseigneur,  it  is  L'  No 
answer.  The  alarm  spread.  Manoury, 
Leclerc,  I'abbe  Briant,  Mery-Lafontaine, 
ran  thither.  The  room  was  burst  open. 
The  shutters  were  shut,  and  the  room  dark. 
A  single  wax  light  was  burning  on  the 
mantel-piece,  but  behind  a  screen,  which 
Sent  the  light  upwards  towards  the  ceiling. 
By  this  feeble  light  the  head  of  the  prince 
was  seen,  close  to  the  shutter  of  the  north 
window.  It  seemed  like  a  man  steadfastly 
listening.  The  east  window  being  opened 
by  Manoury,  shed  light  upon  the  horrible 
spectacle.  The  due  de  Bourbon  was  hang- 
ed, or  rather  hooked,  on  to  the  fastening  of 
the  window  sash!  Madame  de  Feuclieres 
Rank  gromin<r  and  shuddering  on  a  fauteuil 
in  the  cahinet  de  toilette,  and  the  cry, '  Mon- 
seigneur is  dead,'  resounded  throughout 
the  chateau. 

The  due  was  attached  to  the  fastening  by 
means  of  two  handkerchiefs,  passed  one 
within  the  other.  The  one  which  pressed 
his  neck  was  not  tied  with  a  slip-knot : 
moreover  it  did  not  press  upon  the  trachial 
artery — it  left  the  nape  of  the  neck  uncov- 
ered— and  was  found  so  loose,  that  several 
of  the  assistants  passed  their  fingers  be- 
twixt it  and  the  neck.  Circumstances  sus- 
picious. Further,  the  head  dropped  upon 
the  breast,  the  face  was  pale  ;  the  tongue 
was  not  thrust  out  of  the  mouth,  it  only 
pushed  up  the  lips ;  the  hands  were  closed ; 


the  knees  bent;  and  at  their  extremities 
the  feet  touched  the  carpet.  So  that  in  the 
acute  sufferings  which  accompany  the  last 
efforts  of  life,  the  prince  would  only  have 
had  to  stand  upright  upon  his  feet  to 
have  escaped  death !  This  disposition 
of  the  body,  together  with  the  appearances 
which  the  body  itself  presented,  powerful- 
ly combated  the  idea  of  suicide.  Most  of 
the  assistants  were  surprised  by  them. 

The  authorities  arrived ;  the  state  and 
disposition  of  the  corpse  were  noted  down; 
an  inquest  was  held  in  which  it  was  con- 
cluded that  the  due  had  strangled  himself. 
Indeed,  the  room,  bolted  from  within,  seem- 
ed to  render  assassination  impossible.  In 
spite  of  many  contradictions,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  due  had  committed  suicide. 
Nevertheless  this  belief  became  weaker 
and  weaker.  It  was  proved  that  the  bolt 
was  very  easily  moved  backwards  and  for- 
wards from  outside.  The  age  of  the  prince, 
his  want  of  energy,  his  well-known  reli- 
gious sentiments,  the  horror  he  had  always^ 
testified  at  death,  his  known  opinion  of  sui- 
cide as  cowardly,  the  serenity  of  his  latter 
days,  and  his  project  of  flight :  these  all 
tended  to  throw  a  doubt  on  his  suicide. 
His  watch  was  found  upon  the  mantelpifece, 
wound  up  as  usual ;  and  a  handkerchief, 
with  a  knot  in  it ;  his  custom  when  he 
wished  to  remind  himself  of  anything  on 
the  morrow.  Besides,  the  body  was  not  in 
a  state  of  suspension.  The  valet  de  pied, 
Romanzo,  who  had  travelled  in  Turkey 
and  Egypt,  and  his  companion,  Fife,  an 
Irishman,  had  both  seen  many  people  hang- 
ed. They  declared  that  the  faces  of  the 
hanged  were  blackish,  and  not  of  a  dull 
white  ;  that  their  eyes  were  open  and  blood- 
shot; and  the  tongue  lolling  from  the 
mouth.  These  signs  were  all  contradicted 
by  the  appearance  of  the  prince.  When 
they  detached  the  body,  Romanzo  undid 
the  knot  of  the  handkerchief  fastened  to  the 
window  sash  ;  and  he  succeeded  only  after 
the  greatest  difficulty  ;  it  was  so  cleverly 
made,  and  tightened  with  such  force. 
Now,  amongst  the  servants  of  the  prince, 
no  one  was  ignorant  of  his  extreme  mala' 
drcsse.  He  could  not  even  tie  the  strings 
of  his  shoes.  He  made,  indeed,  the  bow  of 
his  cravat  for  himself,  but  never  without  his 
valet  bringing  both  ends  round  in  front  for 
him.  Moreover,  he  had  received  a  sabre 
cut  in  the  right  hand,  and  had  his  left  clavi- 
cle broken  :  so  that  he  could  not  lift  his  left 
hand  above  his  head,  and  he  could  only 
mount  the  stairs  with  the  double  assistance 
of  his  cane  and  the  banisters. 

Certain  other  suspicious  circumstance*. 
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began  to  be  commented  on.     The  slippers 
which  the  prince  rarely  used,  wee  always 
at  the  foot  of  the  chair  in  which  he  was  un- 
dressed :  was  it  by  his  hand  that  they  were 
that  night  ranged  at  the  foot  o^  the  bed  ?  the 
ordinary  place  for  slippers,  but  not  for  his. 
The   prince   could  only  get  out  of  bed  in 
turning   as  it  were  upon  himself;  and  he 
was  so  accustomed   to  lean  on  the  side  of 
the  bed  in  sleeping,  that  they  were  obliged 
double  the  covering  four  times  to  ])re- 
f^ent  his  falling  out      How  was  it  that  they 
•fbund  the  middle  of  the  bed  pressed  down, 
iTid  the    sides,  on  the  contrary,  raised  up  1 
tit  was  the  custom  of  those  who  made  the 
^ed  to  push  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  alcove  ; 
leir  custom  had  not  been  departed  from 
the  26  h.     Who  then  had  moved  the  bed 
\k  foot   and  a  half  beyond  its  usual  place  ] 
'here  were  two  wax-lights  extinguished 
>ut  not  consumed.     By  whom  could  they 
lave  been  extinguished  ?     By  the  prince  ] 
|To  make  such  complicated  preparations  for 
[his  own  death,  had  he  voluntarily  placed 
[himself  in  darkness  ? 

'    Madame  de  Feucheres  supported  the  idea 
'suicide.    She  pretended  that  the  accident 
[©f  the  11th  of  August  was  but  an  abortive  at- 
■tempt.     She  trembled  when  they  spoke  of 
«he  due's  projects  of  voyage,    and  hearing 
l^anoury  talking  freely  of  them,  she  inter- 
^Tupted  him  :  '  Take  care  !  such  language 
'  may   seriously  compromise   you  with  the 
jirng.'     But  it  seemed  strange  to  all  the  at- 
tendants of  the  prince,  that  upon  the  point 
[•of  accomplishing  so  awful  a  deed,   he  had 
Jteft  no  written  indication  of  his  design,  no 
mark  of  affection  for  those  to  whom  he  had 
always    been  so  kind,  and  whose  zeal  he 
bad  always  recognized   and  recompensed. 
This  was  a  moral  suicide,  less  explicable 
[than  the  other.     A  discovery  crowned  these 
uncertainties. 

Towards  the  evening  of  the  27th,  M. 
♦Guillaume,  secretary  tot  he  king,  perceived 
m  passing  by  the  chimney  some  fragments 
of  paper  which  lay  scattered  on  the  dark 
ground  of  the  grate.  He  took  up  some  of 
them  from  underneath  the  cinders  of  some 
•burnt  paper,  and  lead  the  words  Roi  .  .  . 
Viiicennes  .  .  .  iaforiune  jils.  The  procu- 
Teur-general.  M.  Bernnd,  having  arrived 
at  St.  Leu,  these  fragments,  together  with 
all  that  could  be  found,  were  handed  to  him. 
*  Truth  is  there,'  he  exclaimed,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  recomposing  tiie  order  of  sense 
(according  to  the  size  of  the  pieces)  of  two 
different  letters,  of  which  the  following  re- 
mained : 

"  Saint  Leu  appartient  au  roi 
Philippe 


ne  pilles,  ni  ne  brules 
le  chateau  ni  le  village, 
ne  faiie  de  mal  a  personne 
ni  a  raes  amis,  ni  a  mes 
gens.     On  vous  a  egares 
Sur  mon  compie,  je  n'ai. 

urir  en  aiant 
cceur  le  people 
et  I'espoir  du 
bonheur  de  ma  patrie. 
Saint  Leu  et  ses  depend 
appaniennent  a  votre  roi 
Philippe ;  ne  pilles  ni  ne  brules 
le  le  village 

ne  mal  a  personne 

ni  es  amis,  ni  k  mes  gens. 

On  vous  a  egare  sur  mon  compte,  je  n'ai  que 
mourir  en  souhaitant  bonheur  et  prosperiie  au 
peuple  fran9ais  et  a  ma  patrie.  Adieu,  pour 
toujours. 

L.  H.  J.  DE  BouREON,  Prince  de  Conde. 
P.  S.  Je  deraande  a  etre  enterre  a  Viaceaues, 
pres  de  mon  infortune  fils." 

In  these  strange  recommendations  many 
thought  they  saw  a  proof  of  suicide.  Others, 
more   suspicious,  could  not  conceive  that 
these  were  the  adieus  of  a  prince  about  to 
quit  life.     The  fear  of  a  pillage  of  St.  Leu 
seemed  incompatible  with  that  disgust  for 
all  things  which  precedes  suicide.     It  was 
moreover  little  likely  that  the  prince  should 
have  experienced  such  a  fear  on  the  night 
of  the  26tli,  the  night  after  the  fete  of  St. 
Louis,  wherein   he  had  received  such  flat- 
tering testimonies  of  affection.     It  was  alsa 
inexplicable  how  the  prince  could  attribute 
St.  Leu  to    Louis  Philippe,  to  whom    he 
knew  it  did  not  belong.     There  was  great 
surprise,  that  having  seized  the  pen  in  the 
midst  of  preparations  ft)r  a  suicide,  he  had 
said    nothing   respecting    his    design,  and 
thus    saved    his   faithful    servants    from    a 
frightful   suspicion.     The    very    mode    in 
which  the  papers  were  discovered  was  in- 
conceivable.    How  came  it   that  these  'pa- 
pers, so  easily  perceived  on  the  evrn  ngoftht 
'11  th,   escaped  the  diligent   search   of  Ro- 
manzo,  Choulot,  and  Manoury,  and  all  those 
who  that  day  visited  every  corner    of  the 
room,  chimney  included  ?     Was  it  not  very- 
likely  that  they  were  thrown  there  by  some 
hand   interested  in   the  belief  of  suicide  ? 
These  things  led  some  to  conjecture  that 
the  document  was  of  some  anterior  date , 
and  that  it  was  no   more  than  a  proclama- 
tion of  the  prince  during  the  first  days  of 
the  month  of  Au.s^ust,  when  the  revolution- 
ary storm  was  still  muttering.     This  hypo- 
thesis was  strengthened  by  some  who  re- 
membered that  the  prince  had  indeed  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a  proclamation.     For  out 
own  parts,  we  indine  to  look  upon  it  as  a 
forgery.     It  could  hardly  have  been  a  pro- 
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claraation,  from  the  very  form  of  it ;  and 
the  same  objection  before  advanced  of  the 
prince's  attributing  St.  Leu  to  the  king, 
when  in  reality  it  belonged  to  the  prince, 
applies  also  to  this.  Besides,  a  critical  in- 
spection of  the  words  remaining,  and  of 
their  arrangement,  leads  to  a  suspicion  of 
forgery  :  tliey  are  too  consecutive  for  a 
burned  letter. 

Two  parties  formed  opposite  opinions, 
and  maintained  them  with  equal  warmth. 
Those  who  believed  in  his  suicide,  alleged, 
in  favour  of  their  opinion,  the  inquest ;  the 
melancholy  of  the  prince  since  1830 ;  his 
royalist  terrors  ;  the  act  of  charity  which  he 
had  confided  on  the  26th  to  the  care 
of  Manoury  for  fear  of  not  being  able 
to  accomplish  it  himself;  his  mute  adieu  to 
his  attendants ;  the  state  of  the  body,  which 
presented  no  traces  of  violence  except  some 
excoriations  quite  compatible  with  suicide  ; 
the  condition  of  his  clothes,  on  which  no 
soil  had  been  observed  ;  the  bolt  closed 
from  within  ;  the  material  difficulties  of  the 
assassination  ;  and  the  impossibility  of  lay- 
ing the  finger  on  the  assassin. 

Against  these  presumptions,  the  defend- 
ers of  his  memory  replied  by  words  and 
acts  of  powerful  effect.  One  of  them,  M 
Mery  Lafontaine,  suspended  himself  at  the 
fatal  window-sash  in  precisely  the  same 
condition  as  that  in  which  they  found  the 
prince :  and  this  was  perfectly  h armies? ! 
Another  endeavoured,  by  means  of  a  small 
ribbon,  to  move  the  bolt  from  outside  :  and 
this  with  complete  success.  It  was  said 
that  Lecomte,  when  in  the  chapel  where 
the  body  was  exposed,  vanquished  by 
his  emotion  exclaimed,  *  I  have  a  weight  up- 
on my  heart.'  M.  Bonnie,  contradicting  the 
formal  assertions  of  Lecomte,  affirmed  that 
on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  the  bolt  of  the 
back  staircase  was  not  closed  ;  and  that  in 
order  to  hide  this  fatal  circumstance,  Ma- 
dame de  Feucheres,  instead  of  taking  the 
shorter  route  when  hurrying  to  the  cham- 
ber of  the  prince,  took  the  route  of  the 
grand  staircase  ! 

On  the  4th  of  September,  tlie  heart  of  the 
prince  was  carried  to  Chantilly.  L'Abbe 
Pelier,  almoner  to  the  prince,  directed  the 
funeral  service.  Tie  appeared  bearing  the 
heart  of  the  victim  in  a  silver  box,  and 
ready  to  pronounce  the  last  adieu.  A  som- 
bre  silence  reigned  throughout;  everyone 
was  in  suspense.  The  impression  was  pro- 
found, immense,  when  the  orator  with  a 
solemn  voice  let  frill  these  words,  *  The 
prince  is  innocent  of  his  death  before  God  !' 
Thus  ended  the  great  race  of  Conde. 

Madame  de  Feucheres  precipitately  quit- 


ted St.  Leu,  and  went  to  the  Palais  Bour- 
bon For  a  fortnight  she  made  I'abbe 
Briant  sleep  in  her  library,  and  Madame 
Flassans  in  her  room,  as  if  dreading  to  be 
alone.  Soon  mastering  her  emotion,  she 
showed  herself  confident  and  resolute.  She 
resumed  her  speculations  at  La  Bourse; 
gained  considerable  sums,  and  laughed  at 
her  enemies.  But  she  could  not  stifle  the 
murmurs  which  arose  on  all  sides.  Tha 
Prince  de  Rohan  made  every  preparatioa 
both  for  a  civil  and  a  criminal  prods.  At 
Chantilly  and  St.  Leu  there  were  few  who 
believed  in  the  suicide ;  at  Paris  the  boldest 
conjectures  found  vent;  the  liighest  names 
in  the  kingdom  were  not  spared.  The 
name  of  an  illustrious  person  was  coupled, 
with  that  of  Madame  de  Feucheres,  ani 
furnished  political  enemies  with  a  weapon 
they  were  not  scrupulous  in  using.  With 
a  savage  sagacity  they  remarked  that,  from 
the  27th,  the  court  had  taken  possession  of 
the  theatre  of  the  transaction  ;  that  the  al- 
moner of  the  prince,  although  on  the  spot, 
was  not  invited  to  co-operate  in  the  proces- 
verbaux ;  and  that  the  physician  of  the 
prince,  M.  Geurin,  was  not  called  in  to  the 
examination  of  the  body  :  the  latter  being 
confided  to  three  physicians,  two  of  whom, 
MM.  Marc  and  Pasquier,  were  on  the  most 
intimate  relations  with  the  court.  With 
the  affected  astonishment  of  raillery  they 
demanded  why  the  Due  de  Broglie  had 
prevented  the  insertion,  in  the  '  Moniteur,' 
of  the  oration  of  M.  Pelier  at  Chantilly. 
To  stifle  these  rumours,  the  scandal  of 
which  reached  even  the  throne,  a  decisive 
and  honourable  means  was  in  the  power  of 
the  king.  To  repudiate  a  succession  so 
clouded  with  mystery  would  have  silenced 
his  enemies  and  done  honour  to  himself. 
But  the  head  of  the  Orleans  family  had. 
early  shown  that  indifference  to  money  was 
not  the  virtue  he  aspired  to.  On  the  eve 
of  passing  to  a  throne  he  hastily  consigned 
his  personal  property  to  his  children,  ia 
order  that  he  miglit  not  unite  it  with  the, 
state  property,  after  the  antique  law  of 
monarchy.  Instead  therefore  of  relinquish- 
ing his  son's  claim  to  the  heritage  of  the 
Prince  de  Conde,  he  invited  Madame  de 
Feucheres  to  court,  where  she  was  gal- 
lantly received.  Paris  was  in  a  stupor. 
The  violence  of  public  opinion  rendered 
an  inquiry  inevitable  ;  but  no  stone  was 
left  unturned  to  stifle  the  aff'air.  The  con- 
seilleur-rapporteur  M  de  la  Huproie,  shr)w- 
inrr  himself  resolved  to  get  at  the  truth,  was 
suddenly  shifted  elsewhere,  and  the  place 
of  judge  which  he  had  long  desired  for  his 
son-in-law  was  at  once  accorded  him. 
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At  length,  however,  the  action  brought 
by  the  family  of  the  Rohans,  to  invalidate 
the  testament  of  the  Due  de  Bourbon  in 
favour  of  the  Due  d'Aumale  was  tried. 
Few  trials  excited  more  interest.  The  veil 
which  covered  the  details  of  the  event  was 
half  drawn  aside.  M.  Hennequin,  in  a 
speech  full  of  striking  facts  and  inferences, 
presented  a  picture  of  the  violences  and 
artifices  by  which  the  old  Due  de  Bourbon 
was  hurried  into  consent  to  the  will.  In 
the  well  known  sentiments  of  the  prince, 
M.  Hennequin  saw  the  proof  that  the  testa- 
ment was  not  his  real  wish,  but  had  been 
forced  from  him ;  and  in  the  impossibility 
of  suicide,  he  saw  the  proof  of  assassination. 
The  younger  M.  Dupin  replied  with  great 
dexterity.  But  it  was  remarked  and  com- 
mented on  at  the  time,  that  he  replied  to 
precise  facts  and  formal  accusations  with  j 
vague  recriminations  and  tortuous  explana- ' 
tions.  He  pretended  that  this  action  was  j 
nothing  but  a  plot  laid  by  the  legitimistes  ;  I 
an  attempt  at  vengeance  ;  which  he  called 
upon  all  friends  of  the  revolution  of  1830  to 
resent.  The  interest  of  the  legitimistes  in 
the  affair  was  evident ;  but  to  combat  an 
imposing  mass  of  testimony  something  more 
than  a  vehement  appeal  to  the  recollections 
of  July  was  necessary.  The  Rohans  lost 
their  cause  before  the  jury:  but,  right  or 
wrong,  do  not  seem  altogether  to  have  lost 
it  before  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion. 

The  court  soon  ceased  to  feel  any  un- 
easiness respecting  the  noise  which  the 
affair  still  kept  up.  Nevertheless  one  thing 
■was  extremely  tormenting  in  it.  There 
was,  and  had  been  for  some  time  in  the 
house  of  Conde,  a  secret  of  which  two  per- 
sons were  always  the  depositaries.  This 
secret  had  been  confided  by  the  Due  de 
Bourbon,  at  the  time  of  his  stay  in  London, 
to  Sir  William  Gordon,  equerry  to  the 
Prince  Regent,  and  to  the  Due  de  Chitre. 
After  their  deaths  M.  de  Chourlot  received 
the  confidence  of  the  prince,  and  having 
been  thrown  from  his  horse  and  being  con- 
sidered in  danger,  admitted  Manoury  also 
into  his  confidence.  No  one  ever  knew 
what  this  secret  was,  except  that  it  was 
most  important  and  most  redoubt  ble. 

Whatever  may  be  the  conclusion  arrived 
at  by  the  reader  respecting  this  mysterious 
affair,  there  can  be  but  one  sentiment  re- 
specting part  of  the  conduct  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe. Decency  would  Ijave  sugsjested  that 
such  a  woman  as  the  Baronne  de  Feucheres 
should  not  be  welcomed  at  court,  especially 
when  such  terrible  suspicions  were  hanging 
over  her.  Decency  would  have  suggested 
that  the  public  should  have  full  and  ample 


conviction  of  the  sincerity  with  which  thft 
causes  of  the  prince's  death  were  investi- 
gated. It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  Louis 
Philippe  acted  with  his  usual  tact  in  this 
case.  For  tact  he  has,  and  wonderful  abil- 
ity, in  spite  of  the  sneers  of  iM.  Louis  Blanc, 
A  man  cannot  rule  France  without  courage, 
cleverness,  and  tact.  Louis  Philippe  has 
abundantly  shown  to  what  a  great  extent; 
he  possesses  all  three.  He  uses  his  minis- 
ters and  friends  as  tools,  it  is  true  ;  but  it 
is  no  ordinary  task  to  use  such  men  as  in- 
struments for  your  own  ends. 

M.  Louis  Blanc,  in  common  with  most 
Frenchmen,  is  very  bitter  against  the  kingj 
and  the  episode  we  have  selected  from  his 
work  must  be  read  cum  grano,  as  it  is  ob- 
viously dwelt  upon  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
spiring his  readers  with  his  own  animosity. 
True,  the  spirit  of  the  whole  work  is  bio- 
graphical, anecdotical,  personal;  neverthe- 
less we  remark  that  M.  Blanc  selects  with 
pleasure  all  the  facts  or  anecdotes  which 
tell  against  the  king.  He  dwells  with  evi- 
dent satisfaction  on  the  vivid  picture  which 
he  draws  of  the  irresolution,  the  want  of  au- 
dacity, which  Louis  Philippe  displayed 
when  the  throne  was  first  offered  to  him  ; 
and  very  strongly  depicts  the  utter  want  of 
participation  which  the  Due  d'Orleans  had 
in  the  Revolution.  He  neither  conspired 
nor  combated.  His  name  was  never  men- 
tioned, his  person  never  thought  of,  till  the 
Revolution  was  finished  :  and  then,  want- 
ing a  ruler,  they  elected  him.  It  is  with 
quiet  sarcasm  that  M.  Blanc  points  to  the 
fact  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  day  after  every 
emeute,  always  appearing  in  public  with  his 
family,  especially  on  the  theatre  of  the 
transaction,  as  if  to  associate  in  the  people's 
minds  the  ideas  of  order  and  peace  with  the 
Orleans  family. 

I      But  we  must  here  quit  for  the  present 

the  work    of   M.   Louis  Blanc:    anxiously 

j  awaiting  the  appearance  of  the  concluding 

I  volumes,  and  conscientiously  recommend- 

I  ing  it  to   our  readers  as  one  of  the  most 

vivid,    interesting,    and    important    works 

that  have  recently  issued  from  the  French. 

press. 
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Art.  IV. — De  VAgonie  et  de  la  Mart  dans  \ 
toutes  les  Classes  de  la  Soci^ie,  sous  le  \ 
Rapport  Hvmanitaire,  PhysioJogiqut,  et  \ 
Religieux.  (Agony  and  Death  in  all ' 
Classes  of  Society  :  humanitarily.  physi- 
ologically, and  religiously  considered.) 
Par  H.  Lauvergne.     Paris.     1842. 

In  reading  this  book  one  is  reminded  of  the 
practice  of  the  French  law-courts,  where  a 
good  case  is  often  disfigured  by  the  advo- 
cate's oratorical  redundancy  and  looseness 
of  assertion.  M.  Lauvergne's  '  Treatise  on 
Death  and  Dying'  contains  a  great  deal 
of  exceedingly  curious  and  interesting  mat- 
ter ;  but  his  philosophic  remarks  are  weak- 
ened by  the  looseness  of  his  style  ;  his  nar- 
ratives have  a  theatrical  manner,  which 
makes  the  reader  sceptical  in  spite  of  him- 
self; nor  is  our  belief  in  his  statements  or 
his  sense  strengthened  much,  hy  proofs 
continually  exhibited  in  his  work  of  a  cre- 
dulity rather  extraordinary  in  one  of  his 
nation  and  profession.  A  devout  Roman 
Catholic,  he  has  numberless  little  miracles 
to  relate,  and  deals  in  stories  of  spiritual 
gifts  and  visions  vouchsafed  to  the  faithful, 
k^uch  naive  confessions  of  faith  would  bring 
a  sneer  to  the  lips  of  Bichat  or  Broussais. 
We  confess,  for  our  parts,  a  great  incredu- 
lity as  to  our  author's  supernatural  flights ; 
and  in  acknowledging,  doubtless,  the  hon- 
esty, must  frequently  question  the  reasona- 
bleness, of  his  piety. 

His  religion,  too,  is  a  strange  jumble  of 
divinity  and  physic  :  he  attempts  to  account 
for  the  mysteries  of  the  one,  by  discoveries 
in  the  other ;  he  speaks  ominously  on  the 
sexes  of  souls ;  he  says  that  the  sublimest 
aspiration  of  the  mind  is  *  its  aspiration  to- 
wards a  feminine  being*  and  that  *  all  reli- 
gions which  endure,  cannot  arrive  at  the 
supreme  and  incomprehensible  ideal,  but 
by  the  intermediary  of  this  feminine  being, 
whom  they  have  personified  in  the  symbol 
of  a  virgin  pure  and  immaculate.'  As  for 
the  Protestant  religion,  it,  says  M.  Lau- 
vergne,  '  admits  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
with  some  variations,  and  there  is  nothing 
active  in  it  but  good  works,  &c.  Hence, 
from  the  absence  of  the  aspiration  after  the 
feminine  being,  the  Protestant  adept  is  in- 
capable of  the  higher  delights  of  religion.' 
It  is  evident  that  our  author  has  not  studied 
much  the  Protestant's  creed,  and  that  he 
would  be  astonished  to  find  it  word  for 
word  in  his  own  prayer-book. 

With  regard  to  dying  proper,  and  the 
physiological  portion  of  his  subject,  M. 
Lauvergne  carries  his  reader  no  farther 
than  Bichat  did  forty  years  ago  :  except, 


perhaps,  that  he  lays  some  considerable 
stress  upon  phrenology,  which  was  not  re- 
cognized until  lately  as  a  part  of  physiolo- 
gical science.  But  though  it  is  now  pretty 
well  proved  that  certain  conformations  of 
the  brain  will  determine  certain  *  qualities' 
of  the  subject,  we  are  in  truth  no  nearer 
the  first  principles  than  before  ;  we  are  but 
in  possession  of  one  little  link  in  the  chain 
of  effects,  the  cause  of  which  lies  hidden  in 
eternity ;  and  we  come  to  no  more  than 
this,  that  a  man  with  this  or  that  conforma- 
tion of  brain  will  die  probably  in  this  or 
that  manner.  And  no  wonder:  for  con- 
scious death  is  only  the  last  act  of  living,  in 
which,  as  in  any  other,  the  individual  will 
act  according  to  his  nature. 

To  recur  to  the  religious  point  of  view, 
our  author  seems  disposed  to  hint  that  to 
certain  souls,  more  or  less  favourably  dis- 
posed, and  immediately  before  dissolution, 
a  prescience  is  given  of  their  condition  in  a 
future  state,  a  celestial  revelation,  and  a 
power  of  prophecy  :  all  of  which  he  exem- 
plifies by  various  tales  in  support  of  his 
theory,  and  in  all  of  which  tales  we  confess 
to  believe  as  little  as  possible.  Because  an. 
hysterical  nun  on  her  deathbed  sees  her 
heavenly  bridegroom  descending  to  her; 
because  an  agonized  sinner,  in  a  delirious 
fever  of  remorse  and  cowardice,  beholds  a 
devil  at  his  pillow  who  is  about  to  drag  him 
from  it  into  the  fiery  pit ;  we  are  not  called 
upon  to  respect  their  hallucinations  at  their 
last  moments  more  than  at  any  other  time. 
We  should  otherwise  be  prepared  to  re- 
ceive equally  the  revelations  of  persons, 
who  have,  so-called,  spiritual  gifts,  and  yet 
do  not  die:  of  Lord  Shrewsbury's  ecstatic 
virgin  ;  of  Kerner's  saint  and  heaven-seer 
of  Prevorst;  of  the  howlers  of  the  unknown 
tongue  in  Newman-street;  of  the  heroines 
of  American  revivals,  foaming  at  the  mouth, 
and  shouting  '  Glory,  glory ;'  of  Corybantes, 
and  Maenads,  and  Pythonesses  ;  of  all  sects 
of  illuminati  in  all  countries.  The  Obi- 
woman  works  herself  into  a  fit  of  real  ex- 
citement, as  she  makes  her  fetish  ready; 
the  howling  dervish  is  doubtless  not  an  im- 
postor;  any  man  who  has  seen  the  Egyp- 
tian magici.ms  knows  that  they  are  per- 
fectly in  earnest ;  and  the  preternatural 
visions  of  every  one  of  these  are  quite  as 
worthy  of  credit  as  are  the  gifts  of  M.  Lau- 
vergne's saints  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
community.  The  Virgin  Mary  will  not 
appear  to  a  Protestant  pietist,  any  more 
th m  Bacchus  will  to  a  French  or  Spanish 
nun,  who  never  heard  of  him.  The  latter 
lives  surrounded  perpetually  by  images  of 
martyrs  and  saints.     IShe  kneels  in  chapel, 
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her  patroness  is  before  her  with  a  gilded 
glory  round  her  head,  with  flowers  at  her 
altar,  from  which  she  looks  down  smiling 
friendly;  the  nun  wakes  at  niglit,  there  is 
the  picture  of  the  Virgin  above  her  lamp, 
the  gilt  glory  round  her  head  still,  the  dag- 
ger displayed  in  the  mystic  heart.     What 
wonder  that  a  woman  so  bred  should  see  in 
the  confusion  or  exaltation  of  death    the 
figures  on    which    her   mind    has   dwelt  a 
■whole  life  through  ?     Such  apparitions  are 
not  new  images  presented  to  the  brain,  but 
in  repetition    or  combination  of  old  ideas 
formed  there.     One  does  not  invent,  one 
I  only  repeats  in  dreams;  (the  story  in  Mr. 
"►ickens's  America  of  the  deaf,  dumb,  and 
f>plind  girl,  who  spoke  with  her  Jingers,  as 
the  phrase  is,  in  her  sleep,  is  a  very  curious 
verification    of  this);     and    every  case    of 
rision  that  we  have  read  has  a  similar  earthy, 
lay  individual  origin.       Saint  Barbara  or 
laint  Scolastica   will   never   appear   to   a 
IBramin  woman,  we  may  depend  on  it;  any 
lore  than  Vishnu  will  manifest  himself  in 
dream  to  a  nun. 

But   there   is   little    need  to  enter  into 
[these  disquisitions  in  our  Protesting  coun- 
Ijtry.      The  Seherin   of  Prevorst  may  have 
^liiade  her  converts  in  Germany,  but  Lord 
Shrewsbury  has  not  obtained  for  his  Vir- 
gin  many  disciples  here:  and  if  we  might 
be  permitted  to  judge,  Dr.  Lauvergne  has 
J)erhaps   produced    his  marvellous    stories 
'not  with  a  very  profound  credence  to  them 
^liimself,  but  from  the  desire  that  his  book 
t^jhould  have  as  mysterious  an  air  as  possi- 
fple,  and  contain  discoveries  of  some  sort. 

As  this  occasional  supernatural  illumina- 
tion of  the  mind  at  the  period  of  dissolution, 
almost  the  only  new  point,  with  regard 
\%o  the  phenomenon  of  death,  on  which  our 
|aiuthor  appears  to  insist,  we  may  say  that 
'"With  respect  to  death  in  France  or  else- 
where, physiologically,  humanitarily,  or  re- 
ligiously, he  has  given  us  very  little  satis- 
fectory  information.  But  about  dying,  in 
other  words  livi7ig  in  France,  his  book  is 
Tery  curious  and  instructive,  and  must  in- 
terest every  person  who  approaches  it.  We 
•  get  here  a  good  moral  picture  of  individuals 
of  numerous  classes  in  the  neighbouring 
•country.  We  have  priests  and  nuns,  sol- 
diers and  husbandmen,  gentle  and  simple  ; 
and  the  Englishman  will  note  many  curious 
differences  between  their  manner  of  being 
and  his  own.  A  late  ingenious  traveller  in 
Ireland,  Mr.  Thackeray  (whose  pleasant 
Sketch-Book  we  recommend  to  all  who 
would  know  Ireland  well  and  judge  her 
kindly),  notes  a  French  grave  in  the  ceme- 
tery at  Cork,  with  its  ornaments  and  carv- 


ings and  artificial  flowers — "  a  wig,'*  says 
he,  "  and  a  pot  of  rouge  for  the  French 
soul  to  appear  in  at  her  last  rising."  The 
illustration  is  not  a  just  one.  The  artificial 
flowers  do  not  signify  a  *  wig  and  pot  of 
rouge' — a  mere  love,  that  is,  of  the  false 
and  artificial  pursued  even  into  religion : 
these  ornaments  argue  rather  a  love  of  what 
is  real  than  of  what  is  artificial.  The  custom 
of  the  Frenchman's  religion  unites  this 
world  with  the  next  by  means  not  merely 
of  the  soul,  but  of  the  body  too.  A  human 
creature  passes  from  earth  to  heaven  or  to 
purgatory  almost  as  he  does  from  London 
to  Calais,  carrying  his  individuality  as  com- 
pletely with  him  in  the  one  journey  as  in 
the  other.  Money  is  paid  here  towards 
bettering  the  condition  of  the  departed  be- 
ing in  the  other  world  ;  prayers  are  said 
here,  which  the  priests  negotiate,  and  carry 
over  to  the  account  and  benefit  of  the  souV 
in  limbo  ;  interest  is  made  for  him  without^ 
and  offerings  of  masses  brought  by  his  rela- 
tives, as  petitions  and  little  gifts  of  money 
or  presents  are  brought  by  his  friends  to  a' 
man  in  prison.  In  every  way,  the  Roman 
Catholic's  religion  is  put  objectively  before 
his  eyes.  The  saints  whom  he  worships 
have  all  been  men  like  himself,  are  now 
men  still  with  certain  extra  faculties  antJ 
privileges  ;  their  images  are  the  earliest: 
shapes  which  he  looks  at  from  his  mother's; 
knee  ;  his  worship  of  them  is  to  the  full  as, 
much  sensual  as  spiritual,  and  may  rather 
be  called  extreme  love  and  wonder  than 
abstract  devotion. 

That  service  which  is  paid  to  the  Virgin 
in  Roman  Catholic  countries  is  almost  a» 
personal  as  the  devotion  which  a  knight  of 
old  offered  to  his  mistress.  The  prayers  to 
her  in  the  Catholic  prayer-books  abound  in 
expressions  almost  passionate,  and  in  terms 
of  regard  and  love  such  as  an  individual 
may  feel  for  another  who  exhibited  the  ex- 
treme of  purity,  tenderness,  and  beauty.' 
Heaven  is  only  the  dwelling  place  of  thia 
adored  and  beautiful  person,  whom  one, 
day  the  believer  will  bodily  meet  there. 
The  saints  live  there  in  the  body  as  here  : 
there  kneels  Saint  Francis  and  exhibits  his 
wounds  ;  there,  listening  to  each  individual 
supplication  of  the  faithful  below,  is  the  bless- 
ed Virgin,  who  intercedes  for  her  servants^ 
with  her  Son  ;  not  one  of  the  holy  person- 
ages of  the  scripture  or  the  legend  but  ex- 
ists personally  in  heaven  as  he  did  on  earth, 
according  to  the  received  articles  of  a  the- 
ology with  which  painting  and  poetry  have 
had  so  much  to  do. 

And  hence,  as  we  have  before  said,  and 
in  regard  of  the  visions  and  prophecies  with 
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which  some  of  M.  Lauvergne's  cljing  sub- 
jects are  favoured,  we  must  ascribe  them 
not  to  supernatural  but  to  hysterical  influ- 
ences ;  which  have  wrought  wonders  at 
every  period,  and  amongst  all  religionists 
of  the  world.  But  let  us  allow  some  of  the 
doctor's  illuminati  to  speak  for  themselves; 
they  are  members  of  a  class  about  whom 
we  are  not  much  in  the  habit  of  hearing  in 
England,  and  rife  in  the  provinces  of 
France  Here  is  an  account,  not  of  a  dying 
but  a  livmg  wonder,  who  will  no  doubt 
cause  Lord  Shrewsbury  to  set  off  to  the 
department  of  the  Var,  in  order  to  match 
her  with  the  other  heaven-inspired  virgins 
whom  his  lordship  has  discovered. 

"At  this  moment  there  exists  in  a  village  of 
the  department  of  the  Var,  of  which  Brignoles 
is  the  chief  town,  a  woman  possessed  by  divine 
love.  She  has  to  the  extremest  extent  the  de- 
velopment of  the  organ  of  veneration,  or  pure 
love.  She  is  simple,  good,  charitable,  unosten- 
tatiously pious,  and  of  a  converse  extremely 
agreeable.  Since  her  earliest  infancy  this  wo- 
man professes  the  most  ardent  love  for  the  Sa- 
viour ;  the  Passion  has  been  always  her  fixed  idea, 
the  object  of  her  aspirations  and  thoughts,  her 
phantasma,  as  the  ancient  Greeks  would  call  it. 
Her  life  is  entirely  a  metaphysical  one ;  she  medi- 
tates and  prays,  and,  perhaps,  in  her  moments  of 
ecstasy  may  have  confided  some  of  her  thoughts 
and  visions  to  some  of  her  friends.  Of  these, 
however,  none  as  yet  have  spoken.  But  that 
which  she  can  hide  from  none,  that  which  all 
eyes  can  see,  and  the  vastest  intelligences  may 
comprehend,  is  thefollowing:— beitata  church, 
or  at  the  bedside  of  a  dying  person,  when  her 
prayer  is  at  its  height,  a  circle  or  crown  is  seen 
to  surround  her  forehead  and  the  rest  of  her 
head,  which  looks  as  if  it  were  opened  by  a  re- 
gular tattooing,  from  each  point  in  which  a  pure 
blood  issues  ;  the  palms  of  her  hands  and  the 
soles  of  her  feet  open  spontaneously  at  the  places 
where  the  nails  of  the  punishment  were  inserted, 
her  side  offers  the  bleeding  mark  of  a  lance- 
thrust,  and  finally  a  true  cross  of  blood  appears 
on  her  chest.  Cotton-cloths,  applied  to  these 
places,  absorb  the  red  mark  with  a  touch  purely 
artistic.  And  what  is  more  extraordinary  still, 
this  appearance  manifests  itself  spontaneously 
evenj  Good  Friday  at  some  minutes  past  three 
o'clock.  It  is  extraordinary,  but  it  is  true,  and 
the  fact  can  be  vouched  for  by  hundreds  in  the 
country  both  of  the  wise  and  the  poor  of  spirit." 

-  The  Good  Friday  part  of  the  story  is 
certainly  not  a  little  strange,  and  a  miracle 
which  ought  surely  to  give  such  a  saint  a 
place  in  the  calendar.  The  next  instance 
is  that  of  a  dying  nun,  not  so  wonderful,  but 
more  natural  and  pathetic. 

"Mademoiselle embraced  the  life  of  th® 

cloister  at  an  early  age.  She  was  sixteen;  of  a 
melancholy  and  dreamy  temperament.  She 
was  very  handsome,  but  was  never  known  to 


entertain  thoughts  of  frivolity;  and  when  her 
companions  would  give  themselves  up  to  the 
innocent  gaieties  of  their  age,  she  would  retire 
into  solitude,  from  which  she  would  be  seen  to 
issue  with  a  countenance  bearing  the  traces  of 
tears.  On  taking  the  veil  she  received  the  merit- 
ed name  ofSoeurdes  Anges.  During  the  first 
six  nionths  of  her  recluse  life,  it  was  observed 
that  in  good  looks  and  health  she  quickly  fell 
away.  She  complained  of  pain  in  her  breast,, 
which  was  found  to  be  cancer,  of  which  it  was 
necessary  to  free  her  by  an  operation.  She 
subtnitted  to  it,  and  while  a  surgeon  was  dis- 
sectinsrthe  tumour,  all  that  she  did  was  to  utter, 
from  time  to  time,  the  sweet  and  gentle  name  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  for  whom  she  had  always  pro- 
fessed a  particular  devotion.  After  the  operation, 
she  confessed  that  she  had  suffered  very  little, 
and  that  the  good  mother  had  received  her  ia 
her  arms.  Soon  after  this,  consumptive  symp- 
toms declared  themselves,  and  she  spoke  to  a 
friend  of  the  favour  of  heaven,  and  prayed  to 
die  soon  in  her  state  of  innocence  and  purity. 

"  There  was  also  in  the  convent  a  young  nua 
with  whom  she  lived  in  a  touching  state  of  inti- 
macy ;  and,  during  the  night,  when  silence  was 
in  all  the  cells  around,  she  would  awake  her 
companion,  whose  bed  was  next  to  hers,  and  talk 
to  her  friend  of  her  visions,  and  of  her  hopes  of 
death.  It  was  not  long  in  coming.  Her  beauti- 
ful face  never  beamed  with  brighter  radiance 
than  on  that  day;  the  disease  had  covered  her 
cheeks  with  roses,  and  softened  with  a  pearly 
whiteness  her  azure  blue  eyes.  At  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  everything  was  ready  for  the 
triumph  of  the  virgin  ;  her  modest  chamber  was- 
adorned  as  if  for  a  fete  day  ;  she  had  already 
confessed  and  communicated  in  presence  of  all 
her  friends.  The  young  girl  whom  she  loved  so 
tenderly  was  herself  in  a  desperate  condition,  and 
had  obtained  permission  to  have  her  bed  placed 
at  the  side  of  the  dying  nun's.  It  is  from  the 
former  that  we  have  received  the  following  ac- 
count. Before  receiving  the  Eucharist  the  can- 
ticle is  customarily  sung.  At  this  moment, 
ScEur  des  Anges,  lifting  her  arms  to  heaven,  and 
with  a  seraphic  voice,  purer  than  that  which 
she  had  been  known  to  possess,  sung  a  couplet. 

*'  After  the  ceremony,  all  that  remained  for 
Sceur  des  Ansres  was  to  die.  Her  ideas  remained 
perfectly  lucid  to  the  end,  and  with  them  was 
mingled  a  sort  of  infantine  joy  at  the  heaven 
opening  for  her.  When,  for  example,  two  nuns 
held  her  hands,  and  endeavoured  to  support  her 
with  words  of  kindness,  she  cast  a  furtive  look  oa 
her  neisrhbour  who  lay  herselfa  prey  to  fever,  and 
laid  one  finger  on  her  lip.  (This  signified  that 
she  had  but  one  hour  to  remain.)  Then  she 
raised  the  finger  to  heaven,  as  if  to  prophesy  her 
<?ood  fortune.  Then  changing  her  gesture,  she 
asked  her  friends  how  many  hours  she  too  waS' 
to  linger  before  enjoying  the  blessing  of  death  ? 
But  remembering  that  by  these  movements, 
she  had  committed  the  sin  of  pride,  she  called 
for  her  director  and  confessed  herself  with  inex- 
pressible candour. 

'  Towards  mid-day  her  head  appeared  to  sink 
in  her  pillow  :  she  remained  two  or  three  hours 
in  a  state  of  torpor,  from  which  she  issued,  ask- 
ing one  of  the  nuns  watching  by  her,  if  she  had 
slept  ?     *I  never,'  she  said,  '  beheved  myself  so 
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completely  dead.  I  saw  in  my  sleep  all  the 
beauties  of  heaven,  and  believed  myself  already 
there.'  Thus  saying,  she  raised  herself  slowly 
from  her  bed,  and  stretched  herarmsasif  to  em- 
brace a  shadow  at  the  foot  of  her  couch;  her  in- 
spired and  open  eyes  wished  to  follow  and  speak 
to  it;  two  nuns  held  her  up;  and  it  was  thus,  in 
the  position  of  a  girl  starting  forward  to  embrace 
iier  father,  that  she  breathed  her  last.  Her  eyes 
remained  open,  and  preserved  for  a  considerable 
time  all  their  brilliancy. 

"  After  her  death,  SoBur  des  Anges  was 
dressed  in  her  religious  habit  and  exposed, 
until  the  day  of  her  funeral,  on  a  bed  of  state." 

And  so  poor  Sceur  des  Anges  is  laid  out 
on  a  lit  de  parade,  for  weeping  sisters  to 
wonder  at,  and  almost  to  worship.  She 
becomes  a  saint  in  the  history  of  her  house  ; 
her  sickly  visions  take  a  celestial  authority  ; 
ere  long  other  hysterical  sisters  will  vouch 
for  having  seen  the  heavenly  bridegroom, 
into  whose  arras  the  enraptured  nun  flung 
her  soul.  The  old  nuns,  M.  Lauvergne 
says,  die,  generally  speaking,  by  no  means 
so  willingly.  They  try  all  the  remedies  of 
the  apothecary,  they  make  all  sorts  of  vows 
to  their  favourite  saints,  and  hold  on  to  life 
with  all  their  might.  They  die  hard,  as  the 
phrase  is.  They  are  afraid  of  purgatory, 
the  doct  »r  says,  and  would  give  anything 
to  buy  off  ce  maudit  temps  d'expiation.  Could 
not  our  physician  have  found,  in  his  physi- 
ological sciences,  some  other  cause  for  this 
difference  between  the  young  women  and 
the  old  ?  In  a  Protestant  country,  Sceur 
des  Anges,  the  young  and  beautiful,  would 
ill  all  likelihood  have  had  a  husband  to  love 
and  chihhen  to  bring  up  ;  and  her  affections 
would  have  sought  f()r  no  preternatural  is- 
&\XG.  The  glories  of  celibacy  would  never 
have  been  preached  to  her,  or  the  sin  and 
jstaiu  of  marriage  and  m;iternity;  ideas  of 
duty  would  never  have  called  upon  her  to 
perform  this  slow  suicide  :  and  she  would 
bave  had  other  attendants  at  her  death-bed 
than  those  visionary  ones  with  which  the 
poor  distracted  creature  peopled  her  cell. 
As  for  admiring  such  an  end,  or  believing 
that  it  was  attended  by  any  heavenly  spirits 
or  ministers,  one  might  as  well  admire  the 
death  of  the  poor  lady  at  the  lunatic 
asylum  the  other  day,  who  leaped  out  of 
the  window  because  she  said  the  Lord 
called  her. 

From  the  story  of  the  nun  we  may  as  well 
turn  to  that  of  a  religious  person  who  met 
with  a  very  different  end^-a  peijured  and 
repentant  priest,  who  died  with  demons 
round  about  him,  as  there  were  angels 
tTound  the  couch  of  poor  innocent  Sceur  des 
Anges. 

^*  A  terrible  example  of  the  effects  of  fanati- 


cism and  jealousy  is  the  following.  A  young 
man  of  an  ascetic  character  had  taken  orders. 
Unhappily  for  him  he  subsequently  made  ac- 
quaintance in  the  world  with  one  of  those 
heartless  coquettes,  who  have  a  score  of  eternal 
passions  in  the  course  of  their  lives,  and  whose 
joy  it  is  to  torment  those  who  have  been  capti- 
vated by  their  fatal  charms.  Of  such  a  crea- 
ture our  poor  young  priest  was  the  victim  ;  she 
drew  him  into  her  toils,  and  so  completely  fasci- 
nated and  overcame  him,  that  she  became  ai 
much  the  mistress  of  his  will,  as  themesmeriser 
is  of  that  of  the  magnetised.  The  history  of 
this  passion  is  a  dreadful  one;  the  wretched 
woman  seemed  resolved  to  possess  her  victim 
body  and  soul,  and  actually  made  him  abjure  his 
faith,  and  invented  a  service  in  which  she  took 
the  place  of  the  Virgin,  and  made  the  wretched 
priest  adore  her  on  his  knees,  with  all  the  cere- 
monial of  religious  worship.  It  was  her  plea- 
ure  to  make  him  walk  the  streets  publicly  in  a 
trivial  disguise;  to  take  him  to  mask-balls, 
dressed  as  a  devil ;  she  made  him  wear  her  por- 
trait as  clergymen  do  the  image  of  the  saints,  and 
sign  a  compact  denying  his  faith  in  religion.  As 
may  be  supposed  he  had  a  rival:  on  venturing 
to  remonstrate  regarding  him,  the  unhappy 
wretch  was  turned  from  his  mistress's  door,  and 
at  home  opened  a  vein,  and  wrote  in  his  owa 
blood  a  recantation  of  his  suspicions. 

"  But  the  woman's  caprice  was  now  satisfied, 
and  she  sent  the  rival  to  the  unhappy  priest  to 
forbid  him  henceforth  her  door.  To  convince 
him  there  was  no  hope  the  rival  produced  a  let- 
ter, in  which  the  woman  said,  'I  never  loved  the 
poor  devil  in  the  least :  my  fancy  was  to  see  if 
I  could  dispute  a  heart  with  heaven,  and  damn 
an  Abhe.'* 

"  The  aspect  of  hell  in  a  dream  does  not  awak- 
en the  sleeper  more  suddenly  than  this  letter 
aroused  our  seminarist.  He  was  brought  back 
to  hate  the  cause  of  his  error,  as  a  man  who 
recovers  from  an  attempt  at  suicide  by  poison, 
instinctively  hates  ever  after  anything  which 
recalls  his  crime  to  mind.  But  cured  of  his  love, 
his  remorse  now  pursued  him  terribly;  he  flung 
himself  in  his  bed,  where  he  lay  writhing  like  a 
serpent ;  he  replied,  sobbing,  to  invisible  inter- 
locutors, and  saw  monks  in  frightful  red  passing 
before  him,  and  calling  his  name,  coupled  with 
intimations  of  damnation  and  execution.  He 
fancied  his  bed  was  floating  in  a  sea  of  flames, 
and  that  two  demons  were  holding  him  by  the 
head  and  heels,  and  about  to  fling  him  into  the 
yawning  gulf  of  hell. 

"  With  the  daylight,  reason  returned,  but  with 
it  thoughts  of  suicide.  He  knelt  and  prayed 
wildly  before  a  crucifix,  and  then  took  poison  .  . 
The  corrosive  nature  of  the  poison  he  took  caused 
him  frightful  agonies;  he  lay  for  some  time 
writhing  wit'i  pain,  and  gnawina:  and  biting  at 
his  coverlids:  and  in  dying  he  seized  the  cross 
with  one  hand  and  the  consecrated  taper  with 
the  other,  exclaiming  with  Job,  ^Cur  misero 
lux  data  est  ?' " 

This  tale  has  a  theatrical  air;  but  the 
author  alludes  to  it  more  than  once  in  the 
course  of  his  volume?,  and  we  must  remem- 
ber that  the  actors  in  the  story  are  French 
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people,  whose  passions  and  fancy  are  very 
jnuch  more  violent  than  our  own.  And  it 
■forms  another  comment  upon  the  beauties 
of  celibacy  which  certain  Protestants  (we 
beg  pardon,  not  Protestants,  only  priests 
of  the  English  Protestant  church)  are  laud- 
ing just  now. 

J.  IMext  we  have  a  brief  account  of  a  man 
-•who  escaped  from  the  authority  of  his 
spiritual  masters — that  authority  which  the 
same  personages  proclaim  to  be  so  awful 
and  so  wholesome. 

5^  *'One  night,  as  an  attendant  of  the  infirmary 
was  silling  by  the  bedside  of  a  patient  in  a  fever, 
the  former  was  seen  reading  in  a  book  which 
turned  out  to  be  a  Latin  work  by  one  of  the  first 
fathers    of  the    church.     ......      He 

had  been  a  poor  self-starving  Trappist— pledged 
to  obey  blindly  his  superior, — a  crossed  and  un- 
bred abbot,  who  was  free  to  quit  his  monastery, 
"and  enjoy  himself  wherever  his  inclination  led 
him.  One  day  while  the  monk  was  jusi  in  the 
act  of  raising  his  spoon  from  the  platter  to  his 
mouth,  the  abbot  accused  him  of  gluttony  be- 
cause he  raised  it  too  fast,  and  bade  him  as  a 
punishment  to  keep  his  hand  uplifted  in  that 
position  until  the  superior  gave  him  leave  to  put 
it  down.  His  companions  looked  on  gravely, 
without  laughing,  and  with  an  air  of  contrition  \ 
and  during  the  punishment  the  monk  determined 
to  quit  the  convent.  He  cast  away  his  monk's 
frock — but  wishing  still  to  bear  the  cross  of  expia- 
tion in  this  world,  he  determined  to  become  an 
hospital  attendant,  and  discharge  the  duties  of 
this  painful  and  disagreeable  calling." 

.  Although  our  author  has  made,  as  we  have 
seen,  some  distinction  between  Christianity 
and  Protestantism,  he  speaks  with  great 
respect  of  the  Protestants  on  their  death 
beds  ;  he  gives  instances  of  an  English  manu- 
facturer whom  he  attended  in  his  dying 
moments,  and  of  one  or  two  Protestant 
clergymen  in  similar  circumstances,  who, 
if  they  did  not  depart  in  a  rapture,  died  at 
least  in  a  noble,  calm,  and  pious  resignation, 
such  as  perhaps  may  be  preferred  to  the 
most  wondrous  of  visions,  and  at  least  can- 
not be  questioned  on  the  score  of  unreason. 
Military  men,  of  course,  call  for  the  atten- 
tion of  a  French  writer,  and  in  speaking  of 
their  deaths  M.  Lauvergne  does  not  fail  to 
indulge  his  appetite  of  wonder,  and  narrate 
the  presentiment  that  many  of  them  have 
had  of  their  approaching  demise  in  battle. 
It  seems  indeed  to  be  pretty  clear  that  many 
officers  of  rank  have  uttered  prophecies  re- 
garding their  fate,  which  have  been  subse- 
quently fulfilled.  But  if  we  were  to  get  the 
number  of  false  presentiments  of  this  nature, 
we  suspect  that  these  would  amount  to  a 
vast  catalogue,  while  the  realized  prophe- 
cies would  fill  a  very  small  list.    Every 


gambler  who  lays  down  his  money  on  the 
red  or  the  black  has  presentiments  of  this 
kind,  and  is  in  the  habit  of  respecting  them. 
In  the  days  of  lotteries  men  had  ceaseless 
presentiments,  and  got  the  thirty-thousand 
pounds  prize  too  in  consequence  of  them  : 
but  there  were  twenty-thousand  false  pro- 
phets most  likely  in  the  lottery,  as  well  as 
one  successful  seer,  and  we  have  quite  as 
much  right  to  consider  their  failure  as  his 
success.  Could  the  chances  be  calculated, 
these  wonders  would  perhaps  be  found  ta 
be  by  no  means  so  wonderful.  Suppose, 
that  is  to  say,  twenty  men  were  to  draw 
lots  which  should  be  shot :  some  would  have 
a  presentiment  that  they  would  draw  the 
fatal  lot,  some  would  be  quite  sure  they 
would  escape,  and  the  lot  would  still  fall  on 
the  individual  according  to  the  law  of  twenty 
to  one,  and  the  prophecy  would  be  fulfilled 
or  otherwise  according  to  the  law  of  twenty 
to  one  too.  When  Dessaix  returned  from 
Egypt  to  fight  the  battle  of  Marengo,  our 
author  says  he  remarked  to  his  aide-de- 
camp, *  Something  will  happen,  the  bullets 
don't  know  mc  in  Europe,'  and  the  general 
was  accordingly  shot.  Now  is  it  to  be  pre- 
sumed from  this,  that  in  his  former  cam- 
paigns the  bullets  did  really  know  Dessaix, 
and  went  out  of  their  way  in  order  to  avoid 
that  officer  1  Either  that  is  to  be  believed, 
or  the  whole  story  is  worth  nothing;  and 
amounts  simply  to  this,  that  in  a  battle  a 
man  has  a  chance  of  being  killed,  that  he 
speculates  upon  this  chance  which  so  nearly 
concerns  him,  and  utters  his  hopes  or  doubts- 
in  the  shape  of  prophecies,  which  are  and 
are  not  fulfilled.  But  there  is  no  use  in 
arguing  on  the  subject.  We  consider  these 
stories  as  among  the  clap-traps  with  which 
the  author  has  chosen  to  emphasize  his  case, 
and  which  sur  le  rapport  rehgieux  render  his 
book  exceedingly  worthless. 

Nor,  we  take  it,  is  his  system  of  general- 
izing upon  particular  cases  at  all  a  safe 
one.  He  describes  a  Protestant  dying,  a 
usurer,  a  galley-slave,  a  bishop  dying  :  it 
is  very  well  :  but  it  is  absurd  to  talk  about 
t?ie  Protestant,  the  bishop,  the  galley-slave^ 
&c.,  dying,  as  if  the  race  were  all  alike. 
Mr.  Newman  will  die,  for  instance,  in  all 
probability,  in  a  very  different  way  from 
Mr.  Sydney  Smith  ;  and  as  of  Protestants, 
so  of  bishops,  usurers,  convicts,  and  the 
rest ;  their  deaths  will  be  as  different  as 
their  lives,  as  different  as  their  faces,  their 
temperaments,  their  histories.  All  which,, 
too,  is  pretty  evident,  and  need  not  be  ar- 
gued at  great  length. 

To  return  to  the  military  men,  we  will 
give  one  instance  of  the  death  of  a  soldier,. 
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remarkable  not  for  its  heroism,  but  for  its 
contrast  and  moral. 

<«  M.  — ,  a  retired  superior  officer,  came  out  of 
the  old  imperial  guard,  which  the  enemies  of 
France  have  called  with  reason  '  the  iron  ram- 
part.' He  was  married,  had  two  children,  and 
worked  in  his  farm  with  extreme  zeal.  His  ma- 
nia, for  every  man  has  one,  consisted  in  multi- 
plying tulips  and  rose-trees.  He  was  always 
arnong  his  tret  s,  or  in  his  kitchen-garden,  and 
never  more  happy  than  when  called  upon  to  show 
them  10  some  benevolent  visitor.  ...  He  be- 
canie  daily  more  anxious  to  avoid  the  world,  and 
the  sight  of  a  stranger  became  odious  to  him. 
His  sensibility  grew  to  be  extreme:  the  recital 
of  a  good  action  would  bring  tears  to  his  eyes: 
and  soon  nothing  recalled  in  him  the  courageous 
warrior  of  old  limes.  Strange  to  say,  he  feared 
death  very  much,  and  was  only  happy  in  re- 
ceiving the  visits  of  his  clergyman  or  his  physi- 
cian. He  fell  ill  several  times,  and  his  timidity 
was  such  that  on  each  occasion  we  found  it  more 
difficult  to  raise  and  restore  his  moral  condition, 
than  to  cure  him  of  his  bodily  malady.  Restored 
to  health,  diet  became  his  great  object.  He 
dressed  himself  according  to  the  weather,  and 
his  cook  never  prepared  a  dinner  without  con- 
sulting him  as  to  the  state  of  his  stomach  for 
the  day. 

*'  One  day  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  an  at- 
tack of  apoplexy.  His  terrors  now  became  in- 
cessant; he  passed  like  a  child  from  the  hands  of 
his  physician  to  those  of  his  confessor ;  and  on 
the  day  of  his  death,  as,  in  the  midst  of  his  terror, 
he  was  about  to  receive  the  last  communion,  it 
was  lamentable  to  look  at  his  quailing  eyes  and 
to  hear  the  moans  he  made,  as  if  he  were  asking 
quarter  of  death. 

"Some  days  after  his  decease  an  inventory 
was  made  of  his  papers,  and  in  the  corner  of  his 
desk  was  found  an  old  rumpled  scrap  of  paper 
that  we  had  the  curiosity  to  read:  it  was  to 
the  following  tenour.  'We,  the  undersigned,  of- 
ficers, grenadiers,  soldiers,  and  drummers,  hereby 

declare  that  the  grenadier has,  during  this 

campaign,  been  the  bravest  amongst  the  brave 
of  our  demi-brigade,* 

"A  little  below,  in  sharp,  almost  illegible  let- 
ters, scrawled  as  it  seemed  on  the  bronze  of  a 
cannon,  was  written — '  The  grenadier  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  the  bravest  in  the 
army,  has  honoured  the  soldier's  epaulettes,  is 
worthy  to  have  thoseof  an  officer.     I  appoint  the 

grenadier sub-lieuienanl  in  the  first  company 

of  ihe  demi-brigade.  Signed,  Buonaparte,  Gen- 
eral in  chief  of  the  army  of  Italy.'" 

Another  soldier  M.  Lauvergne  instances, 
as  illustrating  the  ruling  passion  of  ava- 
rice. He  was  in  Spain,  where  he  contract- 
ed a  complaint,  for  the  cure  of  which  a 
very  expensive  medicine  was  ordered.  He 
had  no  money,  he  said,  to  purchase  the 
medicine,  on  which  his  companions  clubbed 
their  small  means  together,  and  helped  him 
to  this  costly  means  of  health.  The  cure 
was  not  completed,  and  the  regiment  was 
ordered  home.  Deprived  of  his  medicine, 
the  patient  grew  worse  :  a  surgical  opera- 


tion became  necessary,  to  which  he  sub- 
mitted, and  from  the  consequences  of 
which  he  died.  On  examining  his  trunks 
after  death,  several  rouleaux  of  gold  were 
concealed  in  them,  which  might  have  saved 
his  life,  had  he  had  the  courage  to  spend 
them  in  time. 

Next  follows  an  instance  of  superb  cou- 
rage on  the  part  of  the  medical  officer  of  a 
ship. 

"The  philosophic  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury fortified  by  that  of  the  revolution,  has  occa- 
sioned a  number  of  singular  and  remarkable  dy- 
ing scenes. 

"  I  had  a  friend  endowed  with  the  noblest  fa- 
culties of  the  heart  and  head.  Brought  up  frcm 
his  cradle  with  ideas  of  liberty  and  equality,  he 
bore  the  name  and  afterwards  showed  the  char- 
acter of  one  of  the  Gracchi.  His  learning  was 
considerable,  his  taste  led  him  to  the  study  of 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquities,  and  he  had  arriv- 
ed at  last  at  the  profound  conviction  that  the 
universe  was  the  production  of  a  general  name- 
less first  cause,  and  that  after  death  came  anni- 
hilation. 

"At  twenty  years  of  age,  in  the  quality  of  a 
surgeon,  he  followed  our  armies  across  the  Rhine, 
and  contracted  the  dreamy  habits  of  the  German 
philosophic  school.  In  1815  he  might  be  con- 
sidered a  dangerous  and  contagious  materialist. 
His  speech  was  grave  and  persuasive,  his  morals 
and  conduct  would  not  have  been  disavowed  by 
a  stoic.  He  had  dissected  all  the  great  charac- 
ters of  the  Revolution,  and  in  regard  of  convic- 
tions and  principles  found  few  of  them  complete. 
The  true  statesman,  he  used  to  say,  never  flinch- 
es from  what  he  believes  to  be  good;  the  scaf- 
fold does  not  terrify  him.  The  biography  of  a 
man  is  his  death. 

"He  would  often  repeat  that  'Anatomy  was 
the  Goran  of  the  universe:  the  Alpha  and  Omega 
of  all  truths  which  men  have  fancied  they  dis- 
covered. The  human  body  is  the  compendium 
of  all  the  exact  sciences.  .  .  .'  One  of  his  fa- 
vourite ideas  was  this,  'The  life  of  animals  is  a 
sort  of  germination,  various  in  form,  but  equal  in 
fact.  A  man  is  planted  as  a  tree  is:  a  male  and 
female  flower  produce  an  Qgg  from  which  comes 
the  plant  called  man,  which  grows,  is  nourished, 
flourishes,  droops,  and  has  an  end.  As  regards 
the  individual  the  end  is  eternal :  the  species  is 
of  incalculable  duration.  Reason  and  evidence 
admit  no  other  philosophy.' 

"In  181?  this  gentleman  was  in  the  Antilles, 
surgeon-in-chief  of  a  corvette,  amongst  the  crew 
of  which  the  yellow  fever  was  making  frightful 
ravages.  Our  stoic,  during  the  course  of  the 
malady,  displayed  that  firmness  which  alone 
stamps  the  great  man.  He  was  the  Provideoce 
of  the  ship. 

"At  that  time  the  question  of  the  origin  of  this 
scourge  of  our  colonies  was  much  debated  among 

our  medical  men.     M thought  the  cause  of 

the  evil  lay  in  the  matter  vomited  by  the  patient. 
He  made  a  trial  of  it  upon  himself,  the  result  of 
which  did  not  tend  to  convince  him.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  epidemic  he  died,  though  the 
cause  of  his  death  was  unknown.  Here  is  the 
last  extraordinary  page  of  his  clinical  journal. 
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"  M.  de  Lansmatre,  a  naval  officer,  had  reach- 
ed the  ihird  day  of  the  complaint,  and  M 

had  been  writing  down  hourly  the  progress  of 
the  fever,  and  the  aggravation  of  the  symptoms. 
It  ended  with  this  page  :  '  24th  June,  1  o'clock, 
black  vomit,  diarrhoea,  burning  thirst,  pulse 
^uick  and  feeble;  2  o'clock,  the  same  symptoms, 
with  delirium,  extreme  agitation,  fixed  eyes,  and 
■dwindling  pulse;  3  o'clock,  the  same,  death  im- 
minent, the  patient  undergoes  the  empire  of  his 
reason^  he  mentions  his  father  and  his  native 
place;  4  o'clock,  decubitus  on  the  back,  haggard 
eyes,  skin  cold,  pulse  fleeting,  rattle,  and  death. 
He  was  a  loyal  man  of  war.  Suaviter  in  modo, 
Jortiter  in  re.' 

"  Up  to  this  there  seems  nothing  extraordina- 
Ty  in  this  entry  of  the  journal:  but  what  would 
be  inconceivable,  but  that  we  knew  our  friend's 
own  resolution,  is  the  fact  that  he  was,  at  the 
very  time,  himself  attacked  by  the  yellow  fever; 
that  his  mind  however  still  remained  invulnera- 
ble; and  that,  all  but  dead,  his  intelligence  yet 
lived  strong  enough  within  him  to  enable  him  to 
attend  to  thirty  patients,  and  to  note  down  every 
observatiou.  that  occurred  to  him  with  respect  to 
the  cases  of  any  of  them  ! 

"At  four  o'clock  Monsieur  Lansmatre  died, 

Bnd    at  five,    an  hour  afterwards,  M had 

ceased  to  exist,  without  any  trace  of  malady,  ex- 
cept that  his  whole  person  was  yellow.  It  might 
have  been  supposed  that  some  sudden  atiack^as 
of  apoplexy,  had  carried  him  off;  but  he  had 
"written  in  the  margin  of  his  note-book,  *I  also 
am  taken  with  the  fever,  but  repose  myself  in 
my  moral  and  physical  temperament.  Fortitudo 
anitm  duplex.''  This  stoicism  in  the  face  of  inevi- 
table death,  this  calmness  of  thought  while 
poison  was  in  the  heart;  the  sentiment  of  duty, 
and  of  its  sacred  accomplishment,  up  to  life's  last 
breath ;  have  no  comparison  in  modern  times, 
and  antiquity  makes  us  acquainted  with  nothing 
more  sublime.'* 

If  M.  Lauvergne  will  read  Laird's  Tra- 
vels up  the  Niger,  or  the  account  of  the 
last  ill-fated  expedition  to  the  same  river, 
he  will  find  a  score  of  such  instances  of 
heroic  sense  of  duty  ;  of  men  in  the  midst 
of  their  hopeless  agony  commanding  and 
obeying  to  the  last,  and  only  quitting  their 
duty  with  their  life.  No  tales  of  heroic 
deaths  are  so  noble  as  these,  nor  is  their 
sublimity  a  whit  lessened,  because  there  is 
no  dying  speech  to  record  it. 

Here  we  have  the  story  of  a  man  who 
has  personal  courage  without  moral  cou- 
rage : 

"N. ,  a  perfoa  of  mediocre  intelligence, 

and  strongly  infatuated  by  materialism,  was 
likewise  surgeon  on  board  a  ship  visited  by  yel- 
low fever.  He  continued  his  attentions  to  the 
crew  up  to  the  moment  when  he  himself  was 
infected  with  the  malady.  The  first  symptom 
of  the  fever  is  generally  a  horrible  headache,  to 
alleviate  which  the  patient  naturally  will  bind 

something  round  his  tern  pies.    N. ,  seized  on 

a  sudden  with  the  fatal  headache,  says  gaily  be- 
fore the  officers  and  men  of  the  ship,  'It's  my 
marriage  day,  lads:  yeZ/oir  Mary  has  flung  me 


the  handkerchief,'  and  so  saying,  binds  a  hand- 
kerchief round  his  head  and  descends  to  his 
cabin,  saying  jocularly  to  his  friends,  'Good 
night,  I'm  going  down  stairs  to  paint  myself.' 
He  bolted  his  door  in  order  that  his  sleep  should 
not  be  disturbed  ;  he  set  out  his  cleanest  sheets; 
and  after  carefully  shaving,  washing,  and  per- 
fuming himself,  stretched  himself  out  in  his  cot 
as  commodiously  as  possible,  and  so  listened  to 
himself  dying.' 

But  perhaps  the  most  curious  instance 
of  indifference  to  death  is  that  which  M. 
Lauvergne  records  of  another  naval  sur- 
geon, who,  his  ship  being  on  a  rock  and 
expected  to  sink,  while  the  crew  and  offi- 
cers were  aghast  in  terror  on  deck,  went 
down  to  his  cabin,  and — we7it  to  sleep. 
They  woke  him  an  hour  to  say  the  ship 
was  just  sinking  ;  he  grumbled  at  being 
awakened,  turned  round  and  went  to  sleep 
again  ;  and  so  was  found  two  hours  after- 
wards, on  a  third  summons,  not  to  die,  but 
to  dine.  The  ship  had  got  off  the  rock  du- 
ring the  repose  of  this  most  resolute  of 
sleepers. 

Now  we  come  to  a  character  curious  for 
its  entire  insensibility. 

"We  have  already  cited  several  examples  of 
men  of  instinct  only :  one  remarkable  one  is  that 
of  a  sailor,  whom  we  studied  for  a  long  time, 
and  who  went,  on  board  the  vessel  in  which  we 
knew  him,  by  the  name  of  Sans-Plume.  The 
skull  and  face  of  this  man  reminded  every  one  of 
a  calf  He  was,  in  a  moral  sense,  entirely  stupid 
and  brutal.  He  was  quite  indiflerenl  as  to  his 
dress  (hence  his  nick-name),  spent  all  he  got 
without  ever  thinking  of  clothes,  and  was  as  in- 
sensible to  heat  as  to  cold.  W  hen  sent  on  shore 
to  lend  the  small  livestock  of  the  ship,  he  would 
go  to  sleep  in  a  field  quite  regardless  of  the  hour, 
and  the  correction  which  awaited  him  on  board. 
Once,  we  remember,  in  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, an  inielligent  goat,  which  he  had  let  out 
to  feed,  came  down  to  the  shore,  and  bleating 
loudly  warned  the  sailors  on  watch  on  board 
ship  to  come  to  its  aid  and  that  of  the  goatherd, 
who  was  asleep  in  a  wet  ditch. 

"Sans-Plume  was  all  appetite:  he  would 
have  crammed  himself  every  day  to  indigestion 
with  meat  and  wine,  but  that  the  rations  were 
fixed:  he  took  them  in  the  company  of  the  sheep 
or  the  sailors,  it  mattered  not  to  him  which  :  for 
as  he  thought  of  nothing  and  listened  to  nothing, 
he  had  in  consequence  nothing  to  say.  And  yet 
with  such  animals  as  were  to  be  found  on  board 
he  liked  to  commune,  and  seemed  to  have  an  in- 
stinctive penetration  into  their  natures.  I  have 
watched  him  repeatedly  on  deck  of  a  night  when 
he  was  on  duty,  sitting  in  a  corner  with  a  cator 
a  dog  between  his  legs,  and  talking  to  them 
about  eating  and  drinking,  or  any  subject  of  mere 
instinct.  He  had  ways  of  pinching  them  too,  so 
as  to  make  them  cry  out  in  a  manner  somewhat 
resembling  speech:  and  I,  for  my  part,  can 
vouch  for  having  heard  him  so  talking  with  a 
cat,  of  whom  he  asked  in  an  angry  voice,  *  Who 
has  eaten  my  chop  ?'  and  the  cat  mewed  out  in 
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a  pitecKis  tone,  ai>d  in  th^  prov€n^al  language, 
^5  iou  !  J 

"Sans-Plume  was  also  called  Misere-,  H-e 
suffered,  without  complaining,  all  sorts  of  tor- 
nient-s;  he  was  kicked  and  beaten,  and  bore  all 
with  the  patience  <>f'a  donkeys  his  only  care  was 
to  look  to  his  sheep  and  h«n-roosts.  One  day^ 
when  he  was  asleep,  the  sailors  covered  his  face 
with  a  mixture  of  soot  and  honey,  and  then  st^ick 
feathers  into  it :  Sans-Plunne  woke,  and  laughed 
with  the  rest.  Another  tirae  they  cut  down  his 
hammock,  aad  he  fell  -on  deck  :  he  got  up  quite 
patient,  and  set  himself  to  mend  his  bed  without 
a  murnrur. 

"Sans-Plume  was  of  a  physical  insensibility 
which  I  never  saw  equalled.  He  would  have 
endured  a  cruel  operation  for  the  sake  of  a  large 
ration  of  meat ;  his  bodily  strength  was  like  that 
of  a  bull,  and  the  power  of  his  blow  prodigious, 

"He  had  been  at  school,  but  did  not  know  his 
letters;  he  had,  he  said,  mad^  his  first  commun- 
ion, but  he  did  not  know  with  what  hand  he 
should  begin  to  cross  himself. 

"  After  the  cruise  I  lost  sight  of  Sans-Plume 
for  sora«  lime,  but  found  him  once  more  on 
shore,  employed  at  the  slaughter-house  (abattoir) 
of  the  town.  Going  one  day  afterwards  to  visit 
a  farm  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  found  him  there 
in  the  character  of  stable-man.  He  was  afflict- 
ed with  chronic  diarrhoea,  couched  among  the 
cattle,  and  in  a  state  pefectly  desperate.  A  pri^t 
came  to  him  several  times  to  speak  to  him  of  his 
Christian  duties,  but  the  clergyman  said  he  had 
never  in  the  course  of  his  ministry  met  with  a 
soul  so  brutalized,  with  a  being  so  hard  to  move 
in  respect  of  conscience  and  religion.  I  was 
present  by  chance  at  one  of  these  conferences. 
tSans-Plume,  almost  dying,  his  eyes  shut,  ap- 
peared to  listen  to  to  the  priest  ,*  but  when  the 
latter  asked  him  if  he  wished  to  see  him  again, 
he  answered  with  a  careless  tone,  'Leave  me 
alone  or  get  me  something  to  eat,'  .  .  .  One 
night  he  disappeared,  and  was  found  dead  in  a 
cave  in  a  bill.  He  had  near  him  an  empty  bot- 
tle, a  sausage  three  parts  eaten,  and  a  large  loaf 
which  he  had  scarcely  begun.  As  long  as  I 
knew  Sans-Plume  I  never  thought  of  him  as  an 
intellect  but  as  a  stomach.  I  remember  when 
on  board  ship  he  was  attacked  with  frequent  in- 
digestions ;  on  these  occasions  when  his  comrades 
spoke  to  him  he  would  not  reply  ;  but  if  any  one 
told  him  that  an  ox  was  going  to  be  killed  the 
flesh-'eater  would  revive  again,  and  tucking  up 
his  shirt  sleeves  he  would  come  and  offer  his 
services  to  fell  and  cut  up  the  animal," 

The  writer  brings  us  still  lower  in  his 
flescription  of  death-bed  scenes,  not  in  the 
scale  of  intellect,  but  of  crime.  But  of 
these  dismal  pictures  our  readers  must  by 
this  have  had  enough,  or  the  more  ardent 
must  be  referred  to  the  work  itself.  The 
last  chapter  especially  may  bo  noted  as  the 
bouq?iet,  or  master-piece 'of  the  whole: 
wonderful  in  its  cadaverous  varietj,  and 
not  to  be  read  but  with  a  discomfort,  which 
is  a  high  compliment  to  M.  Lauvergne's 
descriptive  powers. 


Art.  V. — 1.  The  Mountains  and  Valleys  of 
Switzerland.  By  Mrs.  Bray.  5  vols. 
London.     1841. 

2.  A  Summer  in  Western  France.  By  J^ 
A.  Trollope,  E»q.,  B.A.  2  vols.  Lon- 
don.    1841. 

An  English  party,  devouring  sandwichea 
and  drinking  bottled  stout  amidst  the  brok- 
en walls  of  the  Amphitheatre,  might  sit 
for  the  portraits  of  a  large  class  of  our  tra- 
velling countrymen.  The  ruins  of  antiqui- 
ty go  for  something  ;  but  they  would  be  of 
rjo  account  without  the  dihris  of  the 
luncheon.  Eating  is  the  grand  business  of 
a  weighty  majority  of  the  English  out  of 
England.  It  arises  pai'lly  from  a  certain 
uneasy  appreliension  that  they  cannot  get 
anything  fit  to  eat  anywhere  else  ;  and  this 
very  fear  of  not  finding  anything  they  can 
eat,  probably  tempts  them  to  eat  every- 
thing ihey  can  find.  It  is  a  common  occur- 
rence at  a  continental  table  d^hot^  to  hear 
an  Englishman  declaie,  after  having  run 
the  gauntlet  of  twenty  or  thirty  plates,  that 
he  hasn't  had  a  morsel  to  eat. 

A  great  deal  of  this  feeling  may  be 
traced  to  the  sudden  conflict  of  habits  and 
antipathies,  brought  face  to  face  at  that 
moment  in  the  day  when  a  man  is  least  in- 
clined to  compromise  his  desires ;  but 
making  all  due  allowances  on  that  score, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  English  carry  a 
mighty  stomach  with  them  everywhere : 
the  voracity  of  the  shark,  the  digestion  of 
the  ostrich.  Their  physical  sensations  are 
in  advance  of  their  intellectual  and  mental 
cravings — even  of  their  curiosity.  The 
first  inquiry  at  an  hotel  is — at  what  o'clock 
do  you  dine  %  They  cannot  stir  another 
step  without  something  to  eat.  If  the  cli- 
mate is  hot,  it  exhausts  them,  and  they 
must  recruit ;  if  cold,  they  get  hungry  with 
astonishing  celerity,  the  air  is  so  keen  and 
bracing.  Change  of  air,  change  of  scene, 
change  of  diet,  the  excitement  of  moving 
from  place  to  place,  the  clatter  of  a  new 
language — everything  contributes  to  this 
one  end,  as  if  the  sole  aim  and  business  of 
travelling  was  to  get  up  an  appetite. 

The  French  make  a  delicate,  but  impor- 
tant distinction  between  the  gourmand  and 
the  gourmet ;  and  they  include  us,  whole- 
sale, under  the  former  designation.  We 
try  to  get  rid  of  the  imputation  by  sneer- 
ing at  the  elaborate  labours  of  their  cuisine, 
just  as  if  we  never  made  any  fuss  about 
eating  and  drinking  ourselves;  but  they 
take  ''their  revenge,  and  ample  it  is,  upon 
our  grosser  vice  of  excess.  It  must  be 
granted  that  no   people   in    the   civilized 
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world  sit  so  long  at  fable  as  the  English. 
Ill  Fiance,  the  preparation  of  a  dinner  is  a 
orave  piece  of  science ;  in-  England,  ihe 
Work  of  gravity  begins  when  dinner  is 
served  wp.  And  it  is  the  apparition  of  this 
uncongenial  seriousness  which  psrocuFesus 
such  a  reputation  abroad  as  gviid^t  feeders  ; 
and  which,  by  the  nalbed  force  of  contrast, 
makes  the  people  around  us  appear  so  fri- 
volous in*  our  eyes.  We  can  as  little  under- 
stand their  exuberantgaiety  as  they  ean  re- 
concile themselves  to  our  animal  stupor. 
I'hey  nickname  us  Roast-Beef,  hy  way  of 
sliowiBg  that  the  paramount  idea  i?i  the 
mind  of  an  Englishman  is  that  of  substan- 
tial- good  living  ;  and  we  resent  it  by  call 
jng  them  Soup-maigre,  a  sort  of  ignomini 
ous  hint  of  vital  animation  at  starvation 
point.  There  is  no  justice  at  either  side. 
The  French  eat  as  much  as  the  English, 
but  they  do  not  set  about  it  so  doggedly. 

Great  mistakes  in-  national  character,  be- 
ginning in  prejudices  on  the  surface,  and 
at  last  sinking  into  tradition  and  by-words, 
have  their  origin  generally  in  the  absurd 
process  of  applying  the  same  test  to  dis- 
similar things  j  of  trying  opposite  manners 
ar^d  different  circumstances  by  the  same 
moral  or  social  standard.  But  of  all  nations, 
we  have  the  least  right  to  complain  of  any 
injustice  of  this  kind^  because,  itf  all  people, 
we  are  the  most  sullen  and  intractable,  and 
have  the  least  flexibility,  the  least  power  of 
adaptation,  the  least  facihty  in  going  out  of 
ourselves  and  falling  into  the  habitual  com- 
monplaces of  others.  We  cannot  compre- 
hend the  reasonableness  of  usages  that  differ 
from  our  own.  We  are  at  once  for  setting 
them  down  as  so  much  bigotry  or  tom- 
foolery. We  cannot  change  sides  for  a 
moment,  and,  by  the  help  of  a  little  ima- 
gination, endeavour  to  see  things  from  a 
different  point  of  sight  from  that  to  which 
we  have  been  all  our  lives  accustomed.  We 
allow  nothing  for  varieties  of  temperament, 
for  constitutional  antagonisms.  We  are 
stolidly  inert  and  impenetrable,  and  oppose 
ourselves  bodily,  bone  and  muscle,  to  all 
Btrange  tastes  and  fashions. 

This  is  the  real  character  of  the  English- 
man, and  the  true  reason  why  he  is  so  un- 
comfortable abroad,  and  why  he  makes 
everybody  so  unconnfortable  about  him. 
Out  of  England,  he  is  out  of  his  element. 
He  misses  the  unmistakeable  cookery,  the 
rugs  and  carpets,  the  bright  steps  and  win- 
dows, the  order,  decorum,  the  wealth  and 
its  material  sturdiness.  He  comes  out  of 
his  fogs  and  the  sulphurous  atmosphere  of 
his  sea-coal  fires,  into  an  open,  laughing 
climate.     His  ears  are  stunned  with  sonf^s 


and  music  from  morning  till  night ,-  eveiy 
face  he  meets  is  lighted  up  with  enjoyment ;; 
he  cannot  even  put  his  head  out  of  the 
window  without  seeing  the  sun.  What 
wonder  the  poor  man  should  be  miserable, 
and  wish  himself  at  home  again  !  He  haa 
no  notion  of  pleasure  unassoeiated  with 
care.  He  must  enter  on  pleasuie  as  a 
matter  of  business,  or  it  is  no  pleasure  for 
him.  There  must  be  an  alloy  to  preserver 
the  tone  of  h\i  mind,  for  he  has  a  motto, 
that  there  is  no  happiness  without  alloy  \ 
and  so,  where  there  rs  none,  he  makes  it. 
He  has  always  a  safe  resource  in  his  owh 
moibid  fancy,  and  has  only  to  fall  back 
upon  himself  to  escape  effectually  from  any 
surrounding  influences  that  happen  to 
throw  too  strong  a  glare  upon  his  morose- 
ness,  or  to  affront  his  egotism  by  showing 
that  other  people  can  be  happier  than  him.- 
self. 

The  fundamental  error  of  the  travelling 
English  consists  in  bringing  their  English 
feelings  and  modes  with  them,  instead  of 
leaving  them  behind  to  be  taken  eare  of 
with  their  pictures  and  furniture.  You  can 
detect  an  Englishman  abroad  by  that  repul- 
sion of  manner  which  covers  him  over  like 
frost-work,  and  within  the  range  of  which 
nobody  can  enter  without  being  bitten  with 
cold.  His  sense  of  superiority  freezes  the 
very  air  about  him  ;  you  would  think  he 
was  a  statue  of  ice,  or  a  block  dropped  from 
a  glacier  of  the  loftiest  Alps  It  would  be 
as  easy  for  the  sun  to  thaw  the  eternal  peak 
of  the  snowy  Jungfrau,  as  for  any  ordinary 
warmth  of  society  to  melt  that  wintry  man 
into  any  of  the  cordial  courtesies  of  inter- 
course. Why  is  this  %  Why  is  it  that  the 
English  alone  treat  all  foreign  countries 
through  which  they  pass  with  such  topping 
humours  and  contempt — looking  down  upon 
them  as  if  they  belonged  to  an  inferior  clay, 
as  if  they  alone  were  the  genuine  porcelain, 
as  if  arts  and  civilisation,  knowledge  and 
power,  grace  and  beauty,  intelligence, 
strength,  and  the  god-heraldry  of  goodness 
and  wisdom,  were  one  vast  monopoly  within 
the  girth  of  Great  Britain  1  Why  is  this  ] 
Why,  simply  because  the  corruption  of  gold 
has  eaten  into  their  hearts  ;  because  they 
are  the  purse-holders  of  the  world  ;  because 
money  is  power,  and  they  have  only  to  put 
their  hands  into  their  pockets  if  they  would 
make  the  earth  pant  on  its  cxis.  The  Eng- 
IWh  are  not  exempt  from  the  frailties  of 
universal  nature  ;  and  pride  and  vainglory, 
and  hstrous  pomp,  with  its  eyes  amongst 
the  stais,  follow  in  the  train  of  gold  as 
surely  as  the  lengthening  shadows  track  the 
decline  of  light.     It  was  so  with  all  the 
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gorgeous  republics  of  antiquity,  with  Tyre 
and  Athens,  and  with  imperial  Venice, 
when,  crowned  like  another  mistress  of  the 
world,  she  married  the  Adriatic,  and  thought 
herself  immortal ! 

The  insular  position  of  the  English,  and 
a  protracted  war,  which  shut  them  up  for 
half  a  generation  in  their  workshops  and 
their  prejudices,  contributed  largely  to 
foster  this  hard  and  obstinate  character, 
this  egotistic  and  selfish  intolerance.  The 
peculiarities  of  other  nations,  like  colours  in 
the  prism,  dissolve  into  each  other  at  their 
frontier  lines;  but  the  English  are  water- 
locked  ;  they  enjoy  none  of  the  advantages 
of  that  miscellaneous  experience,  that  free 
expanse  of  observation  and  intercourse, 
which  elsewhere  have  the  effect  of  enlarg- 
ing the  capacity  of  pleasure,  of  furnishing 
materials  for  reflection,  of  strengthening, 
elevating,  and  diffusing  human  knowledge 
and  sympathy.  The  sea  has  been  com- 
pared to  the  confines  of  eternity  ;  and  the 
English  may  be  said  to  have  been  looking 
out  upon  eternity  while  other  races  have 
been  engaged  in  active  commerce  with  their 
fellow  men. 

All  this  sounds  very  oddly  in  reference 
to  a  people  who  have  amassed  such  enor- 
mous wealth,  who  have  been  the  great 
navigators  and  colonizers  of  the  world,  who 
exercise  sovereignty  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  and  upon  whose  possessions  the 
sun  never  sets  !  Yet  it  is  true,  neverthe- 
less. All  this  work  of  colonization  and  ex- 
tension of  empire  is  transacted  at  a  writing- 
desk.  The  counting-house  in  a  twilight 
alley,  in  the  murky  depths  of  the  city,  is 
the  laboratory  where  the  portable  gases 
are  generated,  which  are  thus  carried  off 
and  distributed  over  the  remotest  regions. 
Half-a-dozen  dismal  men  meet  round  a 
table,  scratch  their  signatures  to  a  paper, 
and  a  new  empire  starts  up  in  the  Southern 
Pacific  ;  they  part  in  silence,  and  go  home 
to  dinner,  with  as  much  apathetic  regulari- 
ty as  if  nothing  had  happened  out  of  the 
way  ;  and  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  nurse 
their  fimily  phlegm  as  they  had  done  any 
time  all  their  lives  long.  In  a  single  morn- 
ing, the  basis  of  a  teeming  trade  of  centu- 
ries hence  is  laid  down  ;  but  it  brings  no 
change  in  the  inner  life  of  the  individual. 
The  hands  move  outwards,  but  the  works 
of  the  clock  still  keep  their  dark  routine. 
It  is  one  thing  to  ship  off  our  superfluous 
population  to  distant  lands,  to  plant  the 
Union  Jack  on  some  savage  rock,  and 
crack  a  bottle  with  a  huzza  !  to  the  health 
of  Old  England  ;  and  another  to  maintain 
intimate  relations  and  constant  interchange 


with  nations  as  civilized  as  ourselves,  to 
rub  off  the  rust  of  isolation  and  drudgery, 
to  lift  ourselves  out  of  the  one  idea  of 
money-getting,  and  to  draw  in  humanity 
and  good-humour  from  our  neighbours. 
In  the  large  and  philosophical  sense  of  the 
word,  we  have  never  acted  upon  the  true 
principle  of  colonization  :  we  never  concil- 
iate the  races  we  subdue — we  conquer  " 
everything  but  their  affections.  Our  set- 
tlements are  camps  in  a  hostile  country,  as 
completely  apart  from  the  native  population 
as  swans'  nests  in  a  stream.  In  India,  we 
are  hedged  in  on  all  sides  by  jealousy  and 
distrust ;  the  war  of  races  in  Canada  is  as 
bitter  at  this  moment  as  it  was  in  1760  ; 
and  the  animosities  of  the  pale  still  flourish 
as  rankly  as  ever  in  Ireland,  in  spite  of  free 
trade,  two  rebellions,  the  Union,  Catholic 
Emancipation,  and  Reform.  This  comes 
of  our  immobility — of  our  elemental  resist- 
ance to  fusio7i. 

The  same  thing  that  happens  upon  a 
great  scale  in  political  affairs,  is  illustrated 
in  a  minor  way  in  the  intercourse  of  travel- 
ling. Our  social  tariff  amounts  almost  to  a 
prohibition.  Exchange  of  ideas  takes  place 
only  at  the  extreme  point  of  necessity.  We 
are  as  reluctant  to  open  our  mouths  or  our 
ears  as  our  ports,  and  have  as  profound  a 
horror  of  foreign  vivacity  and  communica- 
tiveness as  of  foreign  corn.  Habit  goes  a 
long  way  with  us.  People  are  so  used  to 
cry  out  *  The  farmers  are  ruined,'  that  they 
must  keep  up  war  prices  after  a  peace  of 
nearly  thirty  years.  We  have  a  similar 
difficulty  in  relaxing  our  manners.  The 
bulk  of  our  continental  travellers  enter  an 
hotel  with  as  much  severity  and  suspicion 
in  their  looks  as  if  we  were  fighting  the 
battles  of  legitimacy  over  again,  and  were 
doomed  to  fight  them  for  ever. 

By  staying  so  much  at  home,  and  being 
kept  so  much  at  home  by  the  pressure  of 
external  circumstances,  our  ideas  and  feel- 
ings become  introverted.  We  turn  eter- 
nally upon  ourselves.  We  accumulate  im- 
mensely, but  undergo  little  or  no  sensible 
modifications  of  character.  We  advance 
in  the  direction  of  utility,  but  are  still 
pretty  much  the  same  people  we  were  a 
couple  of  hundred  years  ago.  The  only 
marked  difference  is  that  we  are  less  hearty, 
less  frank  and  joyous.  We  drop  our  oM 
customs,  our  games  and  festivals,  one  by 
one,  and  grow  more  and  more  plodding 
and  selfish.  *  Merry  England'  survives  only 
in  ballads.  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John 
are  gone  to  the  workhouse. 

When  a  Frenchman,  or  an  Italian,  comes 
to   En^rland,  he  brings  his  sunshine  with 
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Mm.  When  an  Englishman  goes  to  France 
or  Italy,  he  cannot  leave  his  fogs  behind 
him.  He  is  like  a  rolling  mass  of  darkness, 
absorbing  all  the  encircling  light,  but  emit- 
tin<y  none  There  is  this  remarkable  point 
of  contrast  too,  that  the  former  becomes  at 
once  a  citizen  of  the  country  he  visits,  and 
the  latter  never  ceases  to  be  the  petty  lord 
of  the  manor,  the  common  council-man, 
the  great  gun  of  the  village  or  the  county. 
The  universe  is  only  Big  Little  Pedling- 
ton  to  Hopkins.' 

But  it  is  surprising  how  a  little  knocking 
about  in  steamboats,  and  railways,  and 
diligences,  and  schnell-posts  and  voitures  of 
all  sorts,  and  hotels  w^ith  every  variety  of 
perfumes,  shakes  a  man  out  of  his  sluggish 
thoughts  and  opake  humours.  It  is  the 
best  of  all  constitutional  remedies  for  mind 
and  body,  although  it  acts  but  slowly  on 
the  whipcord  nerves  of  the  English.  It  is 
good  for  the  brains  and  the  stomach.  It 
invigorates  the  imagination,  loosens  the 
blood  and  makes  it  leap  through  the  veins, 
dispels  the  nebulous  mass  of  the  stay-at- 
home  animal,  and,  liberating  the  spirit  from 
its  drowsy  weight  of  prejudices,  sends  it 
rebounding  back,  lighter  and  brighter  than 
ever,  with  the  fresh  morning  beams  throb- 
bing in  its  pulses.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
levelling  world  of  ours  which  so  effectually 
annihilates  conventional  respectability  as 
travelling.  It  tumbles  down,  with  a  single 
blow,  the  whole  wire  and  gauze  puppet,  re- 
ducing its  empty  length  and  breadth  to 
mere  finery  and  sawdust.  All  our  staid, 
solemn  proprieties,  that  beset  and  check  us 
at  every  land's  turn  like  inauguration  mys- 
teries, as  if  we  were  entering  upon  some 
esoteric  novitiate  every  day  of  our  lives — 
all  our  family  pride  and  class  instincts — our 
local  importance  and  stately  caution — pad- 
docks and  lawns — liveries,  revenues  and 
ceremonials — all  go-for  nothing  in  the  swirl 
and  roar  of  the  living  tide.  A  great  landed 
gentleman  cannot  bring  his  ten-feet  walls, 
his  deer-park,  or  his  parish-church  with  its 
time-honoured  slabs  and  monuments,  in  the 
palm  of  his  hand  to  the  continent ;  he  can- 
not stick  the  vicar  and  the  overseer  and  the 
bench  of  justices  in  his  hatband  ;  he  cannot 
inscribe  the  terrors  of  the  tread-mill  on  his 
travelling-bag ;  he  cannot  impress  every- 
body abroad,  as  he  can  at  home,  with  the 
awful  majesty  of  his  gate-house,  and  the 
lump  of  plush  that  slumbers  in  the  padded 
arm-chair ;  he  has  passed  out  of  the  artifi- 
cial medium  by  which  he  has  hitherto  been 
so  egregiously  magnified,  and  he  is  forced, 
for  once  in  his  life,  to  depend  solely  on 
himself,  docked  of  his  lictors,  for  whatever 
amount  of  respect,  or   even  attention,  he 


can  attract.  This  is  a  wholescme  and 
healthy  ordeal ;  very  good  for  the  moral 
as  well  as  the  biliary  ducts.  It  sets  a  new 
and  unexpected  value  upon  whatever  little 
sense  or  self-reliance  one  may  really  pos- 
sess, and  makes  a  man  understand  his  man- 
hood better  in  a  month  than  he  could  have 
done  in  twenty  years  ihrongh  the  mirage 
of  a  false  position. 

And  no  man  abandons  himself  so  utterly 
to  the  intoxication  of  this  new  and  raptur- 
ous existence  as  an  Englishman,  once  he 
allows  himself  to  give  way  to  it.  He  rushes 
at  once  to  the  opposite  extreme.  He  chuc- 
kles and  screams,  like  a  boy  out  of  school, 
like  a  hound  just  released  from  the  thong, 
bounding  over  fields  and  ditches,  and  taking 
everything  at  a  leap,  as  if  Beelzebub  were 
dancing  mad  at  his  heels.  If  he  is  only 
sure  that  he  is  not  observed,  that  nobody 
sees  him — for  this  craven  consciousness, 
and  fear  of  ridicule,  haunt  him  day  and 
night — there  is  nothing  too  puerile,  nothing 
too  gay  or  riotous  for  him.  He  is  no  longer 
forty  or  fifty,  but  rampant  nineteen.  Tlie 
sudden  enchantment  sets  him  beside  him- 
self; he  is  under  the  influence  of  a  spell ; 
no  longer  starched  and  trammelled  in  frigid 
responsibilities,  his  joints  begin  to  move 
with  freedom  and  elasticity;  he  is  all  eyes, 
legs,  ears.  With  what  curiosity  he  peers 
into  shop- windows  and  bazaars  ;  with  what 
vivacity,  wondering  secretly  all  the  while 
at  his  miraculous  accessioli  of  gusto,  he 
criticises  picture-galleries  and  museums ; 
how  vigorously  he  hunts  through  royal 
parks  and  palaces  to  collect  gossip  for  the 
table  d'hote  ;  how  he  climbs  lofty  steeples 
and  boasts  of  his  lungs ;  what  mountains  of 
ice  he  devours  in  the  heat  of  the  day ;  what 
torrents  of  limonade  gazeuse  or  Seltzer 
water  he  swallows  ;  what  a  dinner  he  makes 
amidst  a  bewildering  chaos  of  provocations ; 
and  how  zealously  he  nourishes  his  eman- 
cipated enthusiasm  with  hock  and  claret, 
in  the  exquisite  agony  of  a  profound  con- 
tempt for  gout  and  indigestion.  Verily 
there  is  nothing  under  heaven  so  thoroughly 
English  as  those  things  which  are  in  the 
very  grain  of  their  nature  the  most  tho- 
roughly un-English  :  so  unnatural  is  the 
slavery  of  our  habitual  self-suppression,  so 
natural  our  disfranchisement :  and  of  these 
extremes  are  we  pieced.  O  ye  who  fold 
yourselves  up  in  the  coil  of  sour  melan- 
choly, *  like  the  fat  weed  that  rots  on  Lethe's 
stream,'  take  heed  at  that  critical  turn  of 
life  when  the  green  leaf  is  beginning  to  get 
yellow  and  sickly,  and  be  assured  there  is 
nothing  like  a  plunge  into  new  worlds  of 
human  faces  for  the  recovery  of  youth,  with 
all  its  giddy  joys  and  airy  fallacies. 
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But  the  difficulty  is  to  get  an  English- 
man to  make  this  plunge  in  downright 
earnest.  Instead  of  running  wild  amongst 
the  people  of  the  continent,  and  giving  free 
vent  to  whatever  youthful  mirth  has  not 
been  quite  trampled  out  of  him,  he  usually 
runs  a  muck  at  them.  Instead  of  gambol- 
ling with  them,  he  butts  and  horns  them. 
He  takes  umbrage  at  everything.  It  is  im- 
possible to  please  him.  He  is  resolved  not 
to  be  pleased,  come  what  may.  Shine  or 
rain,  it  is  ail  the  same ;  he  quarrels  with 
everything,  simply  because  it  is  not  Eng- 
lish. It  might  be  supposed  he  went  on  an 
expedition  in  search  of  England,  he  is  so 
discontented  at  not  finding  England  at 
every  turn  of  the  road.  It  never  occurs  to 
4iim  how  much  enjoyment  and  instruction 
he  loses  by  not  trying  to  discover  the  points 
of  mutual  agreement :  his  whole  labour  is 
to  dig  out  the  points  of  difference.  Ke  has 
not  the  least  glimmer  of  a  conception  how 
rnuch  the  former  overbalance  the  latter ; 
how  much  more  there  is  to  admire  and 
imitate,  than  to  censure  and  avoid  ;  and 
how  much  sound  feeling  and  morility, 
practical  virtue,  and  social  goodness,  there 
may  be  in  common  between  people  who 
scowl  at  each  other  '  like  frowning  cliffs 
apart'  upon  questions  of  cookery  and  ven- 
tilation. He  delights  in  picking  up  vexa- 
tions and  cross  purposes,  and  incidents  that 
*  hint  dislike  :'  and  he  snarls  at  them  as  a 
dog  does  at  a  bone,  which,  all  unprofitable 
as  it  is,  he  takes  a  sort  of  surly  pleasure  in 
:growling  over.  Every  step  he  makes  fur- 
nishes fresli  excuses  for  grumbling  and  get- 
ting out  of  humour;  and  the  only  wonder 
is  why  he  ever  left  home,  and  why  he  does 
not  go  back  again  without  delay.  There 
is  nothing  to  eat  (this  is  universal) ;  the 
wines  are  vinegar ;  the  lower  classes  wal- 
low in  dirt  and  superstition  ;  the  churches 
tir^;  hung  all  over  with  theatrical  gewgaws; 
the  people  are  eaten  up  by  the  priests  ;  the 
stench  of  the  towns  is  past  endurance  ;  the 
women  are  pert  and  affected,  the  raen  all 
folly  and  grimace  ;  the  few  educated  peo- 
ple are  destitute  of  the  dignity  and  reserve 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  ratjk  and 
-order;  there  is  no  distinction  of  persons; 
and  one  cannot  go  into  a  public  company 
without  having  one's  Teutonic  delicacy 
offended  by  the  levity  and  grossness  of  the 
conversation.  It  has  been  well  said  of  the 
English,  that  i\\mvfurte  is  the  disagreeable 
and  repulsive. 

Is  there  nothing  in  England  to  provoke 
the  acerbity  of  a  foreigner,  who  should  take 
pleasure  in  cataloguing  annoyances  anJ 
tantalizing    himself    with    painful    truths  1 


Are  we  quite  sure  that  we  are  exempt  from 
public  nuisances  and  social  evils  1  Take  a 
stranger  into  our  manufacturing  districts, 
our  mines  and  collieries,  our  g?'eat  towns. 
Is  there  nothing  there  to  move  his  compas- 
sion, to  fill  him  with  amazement  and  hor- 
ror? No  wrong  doing,  no  oppression,  no 
vice  %  On  every  side  he  is  smitten  to  the 
heart  by  the  cruelties  of  our  system  ;  by 
the  hideous  contrast  t5f  wealth  and  want, 
plethora  and  famine  ;  a  special  class 
smothered  up  in  luxuries,  and  a  dense 
population  struggling  wolfishly  for  the  bare 
means  of  subsistence.  Out  of  all  this, 
drunkenness — unknown  in  his  own  mid- 
summer clime — glares  upon  him  at  every 
step.  He  hears  the  cry  of  despair,  the  bit- 
ter imprecation,  the  blasphemous  oath,  as 
he  pasSvS  through  the  packed  and  steam- 
ing streets.  True,  we  have  fine  shops  and 
aristocratic  houses,  and  macadamized  ro'ids, 
and  paved  causeways  and  footpaths  ;  but 
these  things,  and  the  tone  of  comfort  they 
inspire,  and  the  ease  and  prosperity  they 
imply,  only  make  the  real  misery,  the  cor- 
roding depravity,  all  the  more  palpable  and 
harrowing.  As  to  priests — what  becomes 
uf  our  Church  in  the  comparison  1  To  be 
suie  our  priests  never  walk  about  the 
streets — they  ride  in  their  carriages :  a 
symptom  which  is  only  an  aggravation  of 
the  disease.  Nor  are  we  so  fixse  from 
superstition  as  we  would  have  the  world  be- 
lieve. It  is  not  very  long  since  Sir  William 
Courtenay  preached  in  East  Kent;  the 
followers  of  .lohanna  Southcote  form  a  very 
thriving  little  sect  ;  and  witches  are  still 
accredited  in  the  nortk  For  credulity  we 
might  be  matched  against  any  contempora- 
ry country — witness  our  police  reports,  our 
joint-stock  bubbles,  our  emigration  schemes, 
and  our  patent  medicines.  Are  we  more 
enlightened  as  a  nation  than  our  ueigh- 
boars  %  Do  we  treat  men  of  letters  with 
more  regard  ]  Is  our  population  better 
instructed  '{  Do  you  find  anywhere  in 
England,  as  you  do  in  France  and  Germa- 
ny, the  poor  way-side  man  acquainted  with 
his  local  traditions,  and  proud  of  his  great 
names  in  literature  and  history  %  All  this 
sort  of  refinement  is  wanted  :  our  popula- 
tion is  bred  up  in  n^ateiial  necessities,  and 
has  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  for  intel- 
lectual culture.  The  workman  knows  no- 
thing beyond,  his  work,  and  even  locks  up 
h.is  faculties  in  it,  from  an  instinctive  and 
hereditai-y  diead  of  scattering  and  weaken- 
ing them.  He  has  been  brought  up  in  the 
notion  that  a  Jack  of  all  trades  is  master  of 
none,  and  so  he  sticks  to  his  last,  and  is  ob- 
stinately ignorant  of  everything  else.     This 
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description  of  training  makes  capital  me- 
chanics ;  but  you  must  not  look  for  any 
power  of  combination,  any  reasoning  facul- 
ty, any  capacity  of  comparison  or  generali- 
zation, where  the  mind  has  been  flattened 
down  and  beaten  into  a  single  track.  It  is 
this  which,  in  a  great  degree,  communicates 
that  air  of  gloom  and  reserve  to  the  Eng- 
'lish  peasantry  which  strikes  foreigners  so 
forcibly  on  their  first  coming  amongst  us. 
Nor  is  the  matter  much  mended  in  the 
higher  circles  of  society.  An  English  ron- 
verzatione  is  like  the  *  Dead  March'  in 
'  Saul.'  Everybody  seems  to  have  got  into 
a  sort  of  funereal  atmosphere  ;  the  deepest 
solemnity  sits  in  every  face  ;  and  tlie  whole 
affair  looks  as  if  it  were  got  up  for  any 
imaginable  purpose  but  that  of  social  inter- 
course and  enjoyment.  No  wonder  a  stran- 
ger, accustomed  to  incessant  variety,  and 
bringing,  by  the  force  of  habit,  his  entire 
stock  of  spirits  to  bear  upon  the  occasion, 
should  be  chilled  and  petrifi;  d  at  a  scene 
which  presents  such  a  perplexity  to  his  im- 
agination. He  may  put  up,  as  gracefully 
as  he  can,  with  being  cheated  and  over- 
charged and  turned  into  ridicule  for  his 
blunders  at  hotels  and  lodging-houses ; 
these  are  vulgar  and  sordid  vices.  But  he 
looks  for  compensation  and  sympathy  to 
the  upper  classes.  Is  he  disappointed  ? 
He  is  too  much  a  man  of  the  world,  too  in- 
lent  upon  making  the  best  of  everything, 
too  enjou^,  and  too  ready  to  appreciate  and 
acknowledge  whatever  is  really  praisewor- 
thy and  agreeable,  to  annoy  anybody  with 
liis  impressions.  The  contrast  is  marked 
— the  inference  irresistible. 

We  are  so  apt  to  think  everything  wrong 
which  does  not  happen  to  square  with  our 
own  usages,  that  we  rarely  nif\ke  allow- 
ances for  the  difference  of  habits  and  modes 
of  Hfe.  But  it  ought  to  be  remembered 
that  some  national  traits  may  jar  with  our 
customs,  and  yet  harmonize  perfectly  with 
the  general  characteristics  and  necessities 
of  others  ;  and  that  many  of  the  very  traits 
we  desiderate  in  them  would  be  totally 
irreconcilable  with  the  whole  plan  of  their 
society — peihaps  even  with  their  climate, 
which  frequently  exercises  an  influence, 
that  cannot  be  averted,  over  society  itself. 
One  of  the  things,  for  example,  which  most 
frets  and  chafes  an  Englishman  of  the  com- 
mon stamp  is  the  eternal  flutter  of  the  con- 
tinent. He  cannot  make  out  how  the  peo- 
ple contrive  to  carry  on  the  Inisinesis  of  life, 
since  they  appear  to  be  always  engrossed 
in  lis  pleasures.  He  is  not  content  to  '  take 
the  goods  the  Gods  provide,'  but  must 
needs  know  whether  they  are  honestly  come 
by.     To  him  the  people  seem  to  be  per- 


I  petually  flying  from  place  to  place,  on  the 
I  wing  for  fresh  delights.  It  never  occurs  to 
him  that  he  is  making  holiday  himself;  he 
only  thinks  it  extraordinary  that  they  should 
be  doing  the  same  thing.  Yet  a  moment's 
refleciion  ought  to  show  him  that  they  must 
labour  for  their  pleasure  as  we  do  ;  although 
they  do  not  take  their  pleasure,  as  we  do, 
with  an  air  of  labour.  Pleasure  is  cheaper 
on  the  continent,  as  everything  else  is, 
where  people  are  not  bowed  down  by  an 
Old  iMan  at  iheir  backs  in  the  shape  of  a 
glorious  National  Debt. 

This  lightness  of  the  heart,  joined  to  the 
lightness  of  the  atmosphere,  produces  that 
open-air  festivity  and  community  of  enjoy- 
ment which  makes  the  heavy  hypochondri- 
acal man  stare.  He  is  used  to  think  of 
taxes  and  easterly  winds,  and  cannot  under- 
stand how  such  crowds  of  people  can  go 
out  of  doors  to  enjoy  themselves.  He 
wonders  they  are  so  improvident  of  money 
and  rheumatism.  Little  does  he  suspect 
how  slight  their  acquaintance  is  with  either, 
and  how  much  satisfaction  they  have  in 
their  cap  and  bells  and  their  blue  skies  not- 
withstanding I  He  goes  to  an  hotel,  ard 
petulantly  orders  dinner  in  a  private  room, 
his  sense  of  exclusiveness  taking  umbrage 
at  the  indiscriminate  crush  of  the  salh  d 
manger  below.  Here  again  he  is  at  fault. 
The  salle  d  tnanger  is  the  absolute  fashion 
of  the  place.  It  is  the  universal  custom  of 
Europe.  The  Englishman  alone  cannot 
reconcile  himself  to  it.  He  sees  a  salon 
set  out  on  a  scale  of  such  magnificence, 
that  he  immediately  begins  to  calculate  the 
expenditure,  and  jumps  to  a  conclusion — 
always  estimating  things  by  his  own  stand- 
ard— that  the  speculation  must  be  a  dead 
loss.  To  be  sure,  that  is  no  business  of  his, 
but  he  cannot  iielp  the  instinct.  Enter  a 
salon  of  this  description,  and  observe  with 
what  regal  splendour  it  is  appointed  ;  bril- 
liantly lighted  up,  painted,  gilt,  drapeiied 
with  or'ental  pomp  ;  a  long  table  runs  down 
the  centre,  perhaps  two  or  three,  laid  out 
for  dinner  with  excellent  taste.  You  won- 
der by  what  magic  the  numerous  company 
is  to  be  brought  together  for  which  such  an 
extensive  accommodation  is  provided  ;  pre- 
sently a  bell  rings;  it  is  followed,  after  an 
interval,  by  a  second  and  a  third  peal  ;  then 
the  guests  glide  in  noiselessly,  anrl  in  a  few 
moments  every  chair  is  occupied.  Cheap 
refuge  against  ennui,  against  the  evil  mis- 
givings of  so'itude,  the  wear  and  tear  of 
conventional  hindrances  to  the  free  course 
of  the  animal  spirits  !  Here  are  to  be 
found  every  class,  from  the  lord  to  the  nt- 
gociant ;  noblemen  and  commoners  of  the 
highest  rank  and  their  families;  military, 
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and  crviliaRS  of  all  professiens  ;  and  some 
<!^f  the  resident  tike  of  the  locality,  who  oc- 
casionally prefer  this  mode  of  living  to  the 
<{reary  details  and  lonely  poinp  of  a  small 
household  From  this  usage,  which  >ve 
deprecate  so  much  because  it  impinges 
:jpon  war  dignity  and  sullenness,  a  manifest 
advantage  is  gained  in  the  j>racti<;al  educa- 
tion of  men  for  any  intercourse  with  general 
society  to  vvh4ch  they  may  be  called.  Nor 
is  it  of  less  value  in  conferring  upon  them 
that  ease  and  self-pos&ession  and  versatile 
r^nmraand  «f  topics,  for  which  the  people 
^f  the  continent  are  so  much  more  distin- 
guished than  our  countrymen. 

An  implicit  and  somewhat  a^idacious  re- 
liance upon  the  viitues  of  money  in  carry- 
hiig  a  traveller  through  every  difficulty,  is 
one  of  tlie  foibles  by  which  we  are  pre- 
eminently noted  all  over  the  world.  Nor 
are  we  content  merely  to  depend  upon  the 
weight  of  our  purses,  but  we  must  brandish 
them  ostentatiously  in  the  faces  of  innke«p- 
«rs  and  postiHons,  till  we  make  them  con- 
scious of  our  superiority,  with  the  insult- 
ing suggestion  in  addition,  that  we  think 
t4iem  poor  and  venal  enough  to  be  ready  to 
do  anything  for  hire.  Of  course  we  must 
pay  for  our  vanity  and  insolence ;  and  ac- 
cordingly resentment  in  kind  takes  swi^o- 
5ng  toll  out  of  us  wherever  we  go.  Milor 
Anglais  is  the  sure  mark  for  pillage  and 
overcharge  and  mendacious  servility  ;  all 
<^f  which  he  may  thank  himself  for  having 
called  iitjto  existence.  We  remember  fall- 
ing in  with  an  old  gentl<?man  at  Liege 
several  years  ago  who  had  travelled  all  over 
Belgium  and  up  the  Rhine  into  Nassau, 
v/ithoirt  knowing  one  word  of  any  language 
•except  his  ov*^n  native  English.  His  ex- 
planation of  this  curious  dumb  process  to  a 
group  of  his  countrymen  tickled  the  whole 
party  amazingly.  He  thought  you  could 
travel  anywhere,  without  knowing  any  lan- 
guage, if  you  had  only  plenty  of  money: 
he  did  not  know  what  he  had  paid  at  Weis- 
fcaden,  or  anywhere  else  :  his  plan  was  to 
tbrust  his  band  into  his  pocket,  take  it  out 
igain  filled  with  sovereigns,  and  let  them 
lelp  themselves  :  he  never  could  make  out 
tiieir  bills,  they  were  written  in  such  a  d — 
Kieroglyphical  hand  -  whatofthati  Rhino 
will  carry  you  any wiiere  1  (an  exclamation 
enforced  by  a  thundering  slap  on  his  breech- 
es pocket)-;  he  didn't  care  about beingcheat- 
ed  ;  he  had  money  enough,  and  more  where 
that  cayne  from  ;  he  supposed  they  cheated 
him,  but  he  could  aifard  it ;  that  was  all  he 
looked  to;  and  much  more  to  the  same  pur- 
pose. We  would  ask  any  reasonable  man 
of  any  country  whether  an  avowed  system 
of  this  kind,  which  puts  an  open  premium 


upon  knavery,  is  nfift  calculated  to  draw 
upon  those  wlio  practise  it  a  just  measure 
of  obloquy  and  derision. 

The  determination  not  to  see  thrngs  as 
they  are,  but  to  condemn  them  wholesale 
for  not  being  somethmg  else,  is  arwtber  of 
our  salient  characteristics.  And  this  -d^eter- 
minatioti  generally  shows  itself  most  vio- 
lently in  reference  to  things  which,  for  the 
most  part,  caTi  neither  be  remedi-ed  iK)r  al- 
tered. The  physiognomy  of  the  country 
upsets  all  our  previous  theories  of  compact 
living  and  pictur-esque  scenery:  tall, -crazy 
chateaux — dreary  rows  of  trees — intermin- 
able roads — dull  stretches  of  l>eet-root  and 
mangel-wurcel — no  hedge-rows — no  busy 
hum  of  machinery — and  such  towns  1  The 
towns  are  the  especial  aversion  of  an  Eni^ 
Hsbman.  H'S  compiles  in  his  own  mind  a 
flattering  ideal  from  the  best  general  fea- 
tures of  an  English  town,  and  immediately 
sets  about  a  comparison  with  the  straggling, 
discordant  mass  of  houses  before  him. 
The  result  is  false  both  ways,  making  the 
English  town  better  than  it  is,  and  the  con- 
tinentjd  town  a  thousand  times  worse.  This 
procodure  is  obviously  fallacious,  to  say 
nothing  about  the  prejudice  that  lurks  at  the 
bottom.  W«  carry  away  with  us  only  a  few 
vague  pictorial  images,  rejecting  all  the -dis- 
agreeable details:  English  neatness,  Eng- 
lish order,  whitewash,  green  verandahs, 
windows  buried  in  roses  and  honeysuckles, 
gardens  boxed  round  with  faultless  preci- 
sion— and  a  serene  air  of  contentment  over 
the  v/hole,  as  if  it  were  a  nook  in  Paradise. 
We  drop  out  all  the  harsh  features:  the 
crusbed  spirit  of  the  inmates  of  these  pret- 
ty houses,  who  find  it  so  hard  to  live  in  their 
aromatic  cottages  ;  th-e  haggard,  speechless 
things  that  hang  round  the  door  ways  and 
road  sides  ;  the  brusque  manners  ;  the 
masked  misery;  the  heartless  indifference. 
We  not  only  forget  all  such  items  on  the 
one  hand,  but  the  historical  and  local  cir- 
cumstances on  the  other,  whicb  might  help 
to  reconcile  us  to  the  unfavourable  side  of 
the  comparison.  Continental  towns  are 
generally  of  great  antiquity,  having  a  re- 
mote origin  in  forts  and  castles,  and  becom- 
ing gradually  enlarged  to  meet  new  neces- 
sities. They  are,  consequently,  built  with- 
out much  method,  piled  up  of  all  orders 
and  ages  :  narrow  streets,  paved  all  over 
with  sharp  stones — fantastic  and  irregular 
faqades — ail  sorts  of  roofs  and  angles — 
every  colour  in  the  rainbow — dark  entries 
— latticed  windows — gullies  of  water  rur- 
ning  through  the  streets  like  rivulets — and 
crowds  of  men,  women,  children,  and  horses 
tramping  up  and  down  all  day  long,  as  if 
tliey  were   holding  a  fair.     A  comparison 
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of  one  of  these  towns  with  an  English 
town  is  as  much  out  of  the  nature  of  things, 
as  a  comparison  between  the  old  Egyptian 
reiigion,  all  grandeur  and  filth,  with  a  well- 
swept  conventicle. 

The  English  who  settle  on  the  continent 
— people  who  emigrate  for  good  reasons  of 
their  own,  but  chiefly  for  one  which  they 
are  not  always  willing  to  avow — are  hardly 
less  inaccessible  to  reason  and  generosity. 
You  always  find  ihera  grumbling  and  as 
murky  as  thunder-clouds.  They  never 
give  way  to  pleasant  influences  :  they  are 
sensitive  only  to  hard  knocks.  The  crust 
of  prejudice  never  melts  :  it  can  only  be 
chipped  off  by  repeated  blows.  And  the 
worst  of  it  is  that  the  location  they  are 
driven  to  select,  for  its  superior  convenience 
on  the  score  of  neighbourhood  and  econo- 
my, pitches  them  amongst  a  people  the 
very  reverse  of  themselves.  The  sullen 
pride  of  the  Enghsh  and  the  explosive  vani- 
ty of  the  French  make  a  compound  fit  tpr 
a  witch  caldron.  They  are  felicitously  il- 
lustrated by  a  story  too  good  to  be  true.  A 
Frenchmart  is  boasting  to  an  Englishman 
of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  a  sore  subject  on 
both  sidas,  and  arrogantly  claiming  the  vic- 
tory, "  How  can  that  be,"  exclaims  the 
Englishman,  "since  you  left  us  in  posses- 
sion of  the  field'?"  ^'Mon  Dleu  !'  replies 
the  Frenchman,  "  we  won  the  battle,  but 
you  were  so  obstinate  you  wouldn't  be 
beaten,  and  we  left  the  field  in  disgust!" 
Frenchmen  have  the  best  of  »uch  disputes 
by  turning  even  their  failures  into  pleas- 
antries. 

English  residents  in  France  are  drawn 
thither  by  the  grand  motive  of  cheap  li^'ing, 
cheapeducationfor  their  children.  A  family 
could  not  exist  in  England,  without  under- 
going severe  privations  and  severer  humili- 
ation, upon  the  small  sum  which  will  ena- 
ble them  to  live  well  in  France,  This  is 
the  magnet  which  attracts  so  many  people, 
on  narrow  incomes,  to  the  French  shores. 
At  the  little  town  of  Dinan,  on  the  Ranee, 
there  are  nearly  300  English  residents  ;  at 
Tours,  on  the  Loire,  there  are  200Q,  and 
there  were  formerly  three  times  that  num- 
ber, until  certain  unpleasantnesses  broke  up 
and  dispersed  the  community  ;  Avranches, 
St.  Malo,  St.  Servan,  swarm  with  English  ; 
there  are  6000  at  Boulogne;  and  they  con- 
gregate at  Rouen,  Caen,  Havre,  and  olher 
places  in  proportion.  People  do  not  exile 
themselves  for  mere  caprice  to  a  strange 
land,  where  a  strange  language  is  spoken, 
where  they  are  surrounded  by  strange  cus- 
toms, and  separated  from  familiar  faces  and 
old  ties  and  associations  ;  they  must  have  a 
strong  motive  for  making  so  many  painful 


sacrifices  of  habit,  of  fiiendship  within  call, 
if  not  within  reach,  of  easy  intercourse;  and 
that  motive  must  be  moie  powerful  than  the- 
claims  and  considerations  it  overrules.  At 
home  they  are  ex,posed  to  a  thousand  dis- 
tresses ;  they  cannot  sustain  the  position  to- 
which  their  connexions  or  their  tastes  invite 
them;  and  then  there  are  children  to  be- 
cared  for,  to  be  edu*;ated,  and  put  out  in 
the  world.  How  is  all  this  to  be  accom- 
plished upon  means  so  lin>ited  as  to  keep 
them  in  a  stale  of  hopeless  warfare  with 
appearances?  The  alternative  is  to  settle 
in  a  country  where  the  necessaries  of  life 
are  cheap,  where  education  is  cheap,  where 
they  can  escape  the  eyes  of  Argus,  and  do 
as  they  like:  a  sort  of  genteel  emigration. 
Who  is  the  wiser  whether  they  do  this  on 
100/.  or  1000/.  a  year,  if  they  can  do  it  in- 
dependently T  They  are  out  of  the  realms 
of  spite  and  tattle.  Let  nobody  wonder 
then  at  the  nutnbers  of  Englis-h  wdio  settle 
in  Fiance  and  other  cheap  countries;  the 
real  wonder  is  that  there  are  not  more  of 
them.  But  let  nobody,  either  out  of  false 
delicacy  or  falser  pride,  mistake  the  cause* 
of  their  settlincr  thtre  It  is  not  from 
choice  but  necessity.  The  question  comes 
home  quite  as  forcibly  to  the  English  gen- 
tleman of  300/.  per  annum,  who  rents  a 
house  at  Avranches  or  Granville,  as  to  the 
practical  farmer  who,  before  he  is  ground 
into  a  pauper  by  high  rents  at  home,  turns- 
his  little  property  into  capital,  and  trans- 
ports himself  and  his  family  to  Van  Die- 
men's  Land.  The  only  important  differ- 
ence between  the  two  cases  is,  that  the  one 
can  return  when  he  pleases,  and  the  other,, 
having  embarked  his  whole  substance  in  a 
sinorle  venture^  must  abide  the  issue. 

The  English  resident  in  France  is  not 
satisfied,  however,  with  his  new  mode  of 
life  after  all,  and  must  let  off  a  little  ill-hu- 
mour upon  the  people  He  exclaims,  "  Oh  I 
yes,  you  get  necessaries  cheap  enough  ; 
but  there  the  advantage  ends.  There  is  no- 
such  thing  as  society  in  such  places,  and 
you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  a  mere- 
state  of  vegetation.  The  best  you  can 
make  of  it  is  banishment  with  plenty  to  eat: 
and  drink."  We  should  like  to  ask  this 
desolate,  but  well-fed  gentleman,  what  sort 
of  society  he  was  able  to  keep  at  home,  or 
rather  whether  he  was  able  to  keep  any  so- 
ciety at  all  ?  If  so,  why  did  he  condemn 
himself  to  this  miserable  banishment  ? 
Why,  he  knew  very  well,  that  the  mere 
cost  of  putting  himself  ew  regie  to  make  and 
receive  visits,  supposing  it  possible  to  keep 
aloof  from  the  consequent  expenses  of  see- 
ing company,  would  have  swallowed  up  his. 
whole  income. 
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But  the  assertion  is  not  true  that  such 
places  are  destitute  of  good  society  ;  and 
in  not  a  few  instances  the  best  society  is 
too  intellectual  for  the  common  run  of 
economists,  consisting  as  it  does  of  the 
families  of  men  of  science  and  letters  con- 
nected with  the  public  institutions  of  the  lo- 
cality. In  this  respect  France  is  essentially 
different  from  England,  and  it  is  desirable 
to  note  the  difference  carefully.  While  the 
system  of  centralization  renders  Paris  the 
culminating  point  of  the  political  movements 
of  the  country,  and  consequently  draws  into 
its  focus  much  of  the  wealth,  and  all  the 
fashions  of  the  kingdom  ;  literature  and 
science,  diffusive  in  their  results,  but  re- 
tired and  silent  in  their  operations,  linger 
lovingly  in  sequestered  retreats,  in  provin- 
cial towns  and  villages.  Almost  every  town 
has  its  college,  or  at  all  events  its  museum, 
and  its  public  schools,  and  upon  these  foun- 
dations several  professors  are  established. 
These  are  frequently  men  of  a  very  high 
order  of  talent — antiquaries,  good  scholars, 
and  ardent  lovers  of  literature.  It  is  scarce- 
ly necessary  to  observe  that  excellent  so- 
ciety might  be  formed  out  of  such  mite- 
rials ;  but  this  is  unfortunately  not  always 
the  sort  of  society  the  English  resident  cares 
to  cultivate.  The  want,  however,  lies  in 
him,  not  in  the  elements  around  him.  The 
French  provinces  are,  in  fact,  full  of  a  class 
of  readers  and  writers  unknown  in  England. 
Every  department  has  its  own  capital,  to- 
wards which  all  its  lines  of  interest  con- 
verge, forming  a  minor  system  of  centrali- 
zation in  everythiniT  that  concerns  its  local 
history,  arts,  science,  and  antiquities.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  all  distinguished 
men  of  letters  in  France  run  up  to  Paris, 
as  in  England  they  run  up  to  London. 
Men  of  fortune  do,  leaving  their  chateau  to 
go  to  ruin,  while  they  riot  in  the  salons  of 
the  metropolis  ;  fashionable  novelists,  dra- 
matists, and  dreamers  in  blank  verse  and 
philosophy,  fly  to  Paris  as  the  only  place 
where  they  can  obtain  encouragement  and 
remuneration  ;  but  historians  and  antiqua- 
ries, a  very  large  class,  are  content  with 
the  humbler  reward  of  dischargriuor  a  useful 
duty  to  their  country  in  the  most  useful 
way,  by  staying  behind  to  dignify  with 
their  presence  the  scene  of  their  birth  and 
their  labours.  Thus,  while  Victor  Hugo, 
Scribe,  and  .Sue,  must  of  necessity  engross 
all  eyes  in  Paris,  such  m^en  as  Bodin  and 
Mahe  are  content  to  publish  the  fruits  of 
their  learned  researches  in  the  midst  of  the 
regions  to  which  they  refer.  Indeed,  so 
completely  is  this  principle  acted  upon, 
that  if  you  want  to  procure  a  particular 
history,  or  an  account  of  the  antiquities  of 


any  particular  place,  your  best  qhance  is  to 
inquire  for  it  in  the  place  itself.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  such  works  never  find 
their  way  into  Paris  through  the  ordinary 
channels  of  trade. 

The  gradual  effect  of  an  English  settle- 
ment in  a  French  town  is  to  spoil  it.  In 
course  of  time,  it  becomes  a  French  town 
anglicized,  neither  French  nor  English,  but 
a  bad  mixture  of  both,  like  a  h'ifteck  An- 
glais with  a  heavy  sweat  of  garlic  in  it. 
The  English  mode  of  settling  is  something 
in  its  nature  so  utterly  averse  to  the  whole 
theory  of  French  life.  The  English  are  for 
settling  in  the  most  literal  sense — for  col- 
lecting round  them  all  the  conveniences  and 
fixtures  and  comforts  of  home — for  sitting 
down  with  a  strict  view  to  the  future — for 
shutting  out  the  weather  and  the  eyes  of 
their  neighbours — for  keeping  themselves 
snug  and  reserved  and  select  (select  above 
all  things  !) — for  quiet  dinners  and  tea  in 
the  evening — for  in-door  as  diametrically 
opposed  to  out-of-door  enjoyments,  carpets, 
blinds,  screens,  and  pokers — and  for  nurs- 
ing themselves  up  in  habits  contradictory  to 
the  spirit  of  the  people,  the  climate,  the 
traditions,  the  usages  of  the  country.  The 
French  are  exactly  the  antipodes  of  all  this. 
They  hate  staying  in  one  spot — they  are 
all  flutter,  open  doors,  open  windows,  and 
open  mouths — they  cannot  keep  in  the 
house — they  abhor  quiet  dinners — and  fix- 
tures, conveniences,  cupboards,  and  com- 
forts, are  so  many  agonies  in  detail  to  them. 
They  are  in  a  perpetual  whirl,  sleep  about 
five  hours  out  of  the  four-and-twenty,  and 
shoot  out  of  bed,  like  quicksilver,  the  mo- 
ment they  awaken,  ready  for  the  same  round 
again.  Repose  is  essential  to  an  English- 
man: it  is  physically  and  mentally  impossi- 
ble to  a  Frenchman.  The  latter  makes  the 
most  of  the  present  moment :  the  former  is 
always  laying  up  for  his  children.  In  fact, 
the  Frenchman  lives  for  to-day — the  Eng- 
lishman for  posterity. 

The  French,  to  do  them  justice,  would 
be  willing  enough,  from  an  habitual  pre- 
ference for  the  lesser  horn  of  a  dilemma,  to 
form  a  social  union  with  their  guests ;  but 
the  constitutional  frigidity  of  the  English 
forbids  the  bans.  In  this  respect  the  Eng- 
lish, when  they  shape  themselves  into  a 
community,  keep  up  all  their  old  notions  to 
the  letter,  even  towards  each  other.  There 
seems  to  be  no  exception  to  this  rule ;  they 
are  the  same  in  all  places.  There  is  not  a 
solitary  instance  of  an  English  settlement 
in  which,  as  far  as  possible,  the  entire  ha- 
bits, root  and  branch,  of  the  mother  country 
have  not  been  transplanted  bodily,  without 
the  slightest  reference  to  the  interests  or 
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prejudicesjpf  the  surrounding  population. 
'J'he  English  are  the  only  people  in  the 
world  who  do  this — the  only  people  who 
could  do  it.  The  Germans,  who  resemble 
the  English  more  than  any  other  nation  in 
everything  else,  differ  from  ihem  widely 
in  this.  Wherever  they  go,  they  adapt 
themselves  to  the  country,  and  are  uniform- 
ly distinguished  by  the  simplicity  and 
economy  of  their  style,  their  noisclessncss 
and  bonhommie.  In  America  ihey  are  be- 
loved for  these  qualities,  and  for  keeping 
clear  of  wounding  the  seif-respect  and  na- 
tional pride  of  the  people.  The  English 
glory  in  running  counter  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  world,  and  throwing  out  the  angular 
points  of  their  character  with  the  irritabili- 
ty of  the  hedgehog. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  purse-proud  dis- 
play, there  is  a  real  meanness,  a  small 
huckstering  spirit  that  constantly  betrays 
itself.  In  these  very  cheap  places  they 
are  always  complaining  of  the  great  ex- 
pense of  living,  and  the  frauds  that  are 
practised  on  them.  It  is  a  common  accu- 
sation to  bring  against  the  French,  that 
they  have  two  charges — an  English  charge 
and  a  French  charge  ;  but  the  evil  must  be 
set  down,  along  with  other  petty  antago- 
nisms, to  the  responsibility  of  those  who 
make  the  market.  When  the  English  shall 
have  learned  to  live  like  the  French,  they 
may  hope  to  be  let  in  under  the  French 
tariff  It  is  not  surprising,  all  circumstan- 
ces considered,  that  the  French  should  re- 
gard our  Cheapside  countrymen  with  a  little 
distrust  and  no  very  great  good  will.  One 
cogent  reason  for  it  is,  that  they  know,  as 
sure  as  the  swallow  brings  summer,  the 
English  bring  high  prices.  Wherever 
they  cluster  together,  they  raise  the  mar- 
kets ;  partly  by  increased  demand,  and  part- 
ly by  that  mammon  swagger,  which  is  one 
of  the  vices  of  the  national  character.  For- 
merly an  inhabitant  of  a  small  town  in  a 
cheap  district,  might  live  comfortably  on 
1200  francs  per  annum  and  keep  his  serv- 
ant ;  but  the  English  no  sooner  set  up  a  hive 
there,  than  he  is  obliged  to  dispense  with 
his  domestic,  and  forego  a  variety  of  enjoy- 
ments in  which  he  used  to  indulge.  He 
formerly  led  a  life  of  insoticiancc  ;  now  he 
leads  what  may  be  called  a  hard  life.  He 
is  borne  down  by  the  market  prices,  which, 
although  cheap  to  the  English,  are  ruinous- 
ly dear  to  him.  How  could  it  ba  expected 
that  he  should  like  the  people  who  have 
brought  all  this  upon  him,  and  who  boast 
all  the  time  of  the  benefits  they  are  confer- 
ring on  the  country  by  spending  their  mo- 
ney in  it  ] 

The  situation  of  a  handful  of  English 


settlers  is  not  less  curious  in  reference  to 
their  relations  with  each  other.  The  strug- 
gling pride,  personal  vanities,  and  class 
prejudices  of  the  old  country,  are  here  to 
be  seen  as  efflorescent  upon  the  decayed 
offshoot  as  upon  the  original  stock.  Five 
hundred  a  year  performs  the  role  of  aristo- 
cracy. They  are  in  the  last  degree  suspi- 
cious of  each  other.  No  one  knows  why 
his  neighbour,  just  arrived,  basset  up  his 
tent  in  this  cheap  district;  but  malice  is 
fertile  in  suggestions.  There  are  other 
reasons  besides  small  means  for  going 
abroad,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  a 
visit  to  the  continent  is  merely  a  liberal  ex- 
tension of  the  rules  of  ihe  Bench.  Of  course, 
if  there  be  mystery  in  the  case,  people  are 
not  over-charitable  in  their  constructions. 
Religion  often  forms  a  subject  of  contention 
for  lack  of  something  better  to  do.  Un- 
beneficed clergymen  occasionally  speculate 
on  these  little  communities,  and  the  small 
profit  to  be  gained  by  administering  spirit- 
ual respectability  to  them  is  every  now  and 
then  scrambled  for  like  a  beadleship.  A 
conflict  of  this  kind  took  place  recently  at 
Avranches,  where  the  rival  candidates  car- 
ried their  hostilities  so  far  that  they  almost 
went  to  fisticuffs  in  the  church  ! 

When  we  commenced  this  article,  it  was 
our  intention  to  have  pursued  the  inquiry 
through  a  variety  of  details,  with  an  espe- 
cial view  to  the  recorded  opinions  of  Eng- 
lish travellers  ;  but  we  have  already  occu- 
pied all  the  space  that  can  be  spared  from 
demands  of  a  more  pressing  nature.  Per- 
haps we  may  return  to  the  subject,  for  we 
are  confident  that  a  searching  examination 
into  the  prejudices  by  which  it  has  been 
hitherto  tabooed  will  not  be  unproductive 
of  some  utility 

But  it  may  be  asked  why  we  undertake 
to  expose  these  national  weaknesses  ]  We 
answer,  because  we  would  rather  do  it  our- 
selves than  leave  it  to  be  done  by  others, 
and  because  we  are  not  unwilling  to  show 
the  world  that  our  integrity  and  courage 
are  superior  to  our  vanity. 


Art.  Vr. — Rclatians  des  Ambassadeurs 
Vcncticns  sur  les  affaires  de  France  an  Sci- 
zieme  Siede  (Coirespondence  of  the  Ve- 
netian Ambassadors  on  the  affairs  of 
France  in  the  Sixteenth  Century),  rccueil- 
lies  ct  traduites  2mr  ToMMASi:o.  2  vols. 
4  to.     Paris. 

When   Monsieur  Guizot   was  Minister  of 
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Public  Instruction,  the  idea  and  tlie  propo- 
sition being  his  own,  the  sum  of  150,000 
francs  was  voted  for  the  collection  and  pub- 
ication  of  documents  relating  to  French 
istory.     A  similar  payment  has  since  been 

ade  yearly  :  the  ministry  disposing  of  the 

nds  under  the  direction  of  a  committee 
composed  of  fifty  members  of  the  several 
academies,  themselves  named  by  royal  '  or- 
donnance,'  and  with  power  to  examine  and 
decide  on  the  works  proposed  for  their  ap- 
proval. Among  the  most  remarkable  vol- 
umes which  have  yet  appeared,  are  these 
containing  the  correspondence  of  the  Ve- 
netian Ambassadors. 

The  editor  is  the  Signor  Tommaseo ; 
imself  author  of  the  translation  which  ac- 

mpanies  the  text,  and  of  a  French  and 
talian  preface,  ably  written.  Obliged  to 
make  selection  from  a  large  mass  of  mate- 
rial, he  has  consigned  into  untranslated 
notes,  in  company  with  long  geographical 
descriptions,  amusing  only  as  they  show  the 
ignorance  of  those  addressed,  other  details 
perhaps  thought  beneath  the  attention  of  an 
historian.  Thinking  better  of  them,  we 
have  been  at  the  trouble  to  make  some 
translations  for  our  readers.  Their  very 
minuteness  paints,  much  better  than  digni- 
fied dissertation,  the  character  of  a  people 
and  the  manners  of  a  time.  We  may  men- 
tion, befoie  we  proceed  further,  that  the 
correspondence  occupies  a  part  of  the  reign 
of  Francis  I.;  that  of  his  son.  Henry  IF.  ; 
and,  passing  over  the  brief  rule  of  his 
grandson  Fiancis,  a  portion  of  those  of 
Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III.  Always  held 
to  be  of  great  importance,  they  were  copied, 
and  some  few  printed.  Navagero,  Suriano, 
and  Tiepolo,  were  thus  published  before, 
but  incorrectly  and  imperfectly. 

Venice  was  placed  high  enough  to  see 
well.  Her  envoys,  if  we  make  allowance 
for  religious  intolerance  and  national  preju- 
dice, had  commonly  judged  with  fairness 
both  France  and  the  passing  events  of  her 
history.  Themselves  actors  in  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  those  events,  in  compa- 
ny with  them  we  push  aside  the  gilded 
panels,  and  pass  behind  the  scenes.  We 
discover  the  small  machinery  which  wrought 
great  effects,  and  can  sound  every  depth  and 
shallow  of  that  selfish  and  narrow  ambition 
which  ruled  the  life  of  Catherine  of  Medi- 
cis,  and  laid  her  crowned  sons  bound  before 
her,  her  earliest  victims. 

The  first  of  these  ambassadors,  Navage- 
ro, presents  us  only  with  the  notes  of  his 
journey  through  Spain  and  France.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Marino  Giustiniano,  the 
date  of  whose  mission  is  1535.  These 
early  French  times  have  been  recently  the 


subject  of  an  article  in  this  review,  and  on 
the  present  occasion  we  shall  abstain  from 
detailed  historical  explanations.  Our  sole 
object  is  to  present,  from  an  important  work, 
very  ponderous  and  not  very  accessible,  a 
series  of  extracts  of  striking  interest  in 
themselves,  and  embodying  much  curious 
portraiture  of  persons  and  of  manners.  The 
reader  not  generally  acquainted  with  the 
times,  will  find  a  sufficient  guide  to  them  in 
any  common  French  history  at  hand :  the 
reader  already  versed  in  them,  will  thank 
us  for  a  most  remarkable  addition  to  his 
historical  store. 

According  to  Marino  Giustiniano's  esti- 
mate, the  riches  of  Paris  did  not,  in  this  early 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  equal  those  of 
Venice.  The  population  was  not  so  large, 
though  more  was  seen  of  it  :  since  men, 
women,  and  children,  masters  and  servants, 
were  always  at  the  doors  or  in  the  streets. 
The  circumference  of  the  town  was  not  great- 
er, for  it  was  easy  to  walk  slowly  round  it  in 
three  hours.  The  parliament,  composed  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  counsellors  divided 
in  various  classes,  judged  definitively  such 
as  appealed  to  its  verdict  from  those  of  the 
provincial  parliament. 

"  To  be  a  counsellor  a  man  must  bear  the  title 
of  doctor,  which  does  not  mean  he  must  be 
learned,  since  all  these  posts  are  for  sale,  the 
king  giving  them  to  his  servitors,  who  make 
traffic  of  them  in  turns." 

It  would  appear  that  the  Venetian  am- 
bassadors were  ill  paid ;  and  it  is  to  their 
honour  that  from  these  embassies  they  most- 
ly returned  impoverished.  By  all,  the  com- 
plaint is  made  ;  recurring  in  terms  more  or 
less  comic.  We  give  as  a  curious  specimen 
the  close  of  Giustiniano's  discourse,  in  his 
own  words. 

"A  short  time  after  my  arrival  in  Paris,  the 
king  departed  for  Marseilles;  we  traversed, 
throui?h  excessive  heat,  theLyonnais,  Auvergne, 
and  Languedoc,  till  we  arrived  in  Provence. 
The  interview  with  the  pope  was  so  deferred, 
that  every  one  thinking  it  would  take  place  in 
summer,  we  waited  till  November.  The  am- 
bassadors, who  had  carried  with  them  only  sum- 
mer garments,  were  constrained  to  purchase 
others.  Returned  to  Paris,  and  arrived  in  the 
hotel  of  my  honourable  predecessors,  a  stable 
caught  fire,  and  eleven  horses  with  their  harness 
were  burned.  I  saved  my  mule  only,  and  my 
loss  was  of  four  hundred  crowns.  A  second 
mishap  occurred  to  me  the  same  year.  The 
king  being  on  the  point  of  departure,  I  was  for- 
ced'to  purchase  ten  horses  more,  at  a  time  when 
their  price  was  raised  extraordinarily,  and  having 
waited  in  vain  for  remittances  from  your  serene 
highness,  I  was  obliged  to  sell  a  part  of  my 
plate.     During  the  five  and  forty  months  my 
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embassy  lasted,  the  court  never  remained  in  the 
same  place  ten  days  following.  All  these  remo- 
vals caused  heavy  expense,  and  not  only  I,  who 
am  as  every  one  knows  a  poor  gentleman,  but 
the  richest  lords  would  have  suffered  from  it : 
wherefore  I  make  end  by  commending  myself 
humbly  to  your  serene  highness,  invoking  with 
respect  a  token  of  your  goodness  which  may 
prove  to  me  that  the  state  has  held  my  service's 
acceptable.  On  quitting  Venice,  I  left  two 
daughters,  since  one  was  born  eight  monihs  after 
my  departure.  The  other,  whom  I  parted  with 
a  child,  I  find  grown  so  tall  that  she  might  pass 
for  my  sister.  She  appeared  to  me  one  night  in 
a  dream,  complaining  that  I  did  not  love  and 
had  forgotten  her,  and  not  only  that  I  had  done 
nothing  to  better  her  fortunes,  but  sought  to  ren- 
der her  more  and  more  poor,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  that  I  answered,  'My  daughter,  such  sums 
as  I  expend  I  do  but  deposit  in  the  treasury  of  a 
kind  and  liberal  master,'  and  I  pointed  to  your 
serene  highness.  I  added  that  your  generosity 
and  piety  had  often  remunerated  the  zeal  of  your 
servants,  and  that  you  promised  reward  to  those 
who  were  devoted  to  you,  and  this  appeared  to 
calm  my  daughter's  agitation." 

The  next  in  order,  Francesco  Giustiniano, 
remained  but  a  brief  time  ambassador.  He 
also  was  in  straitened  circumstances  :  with 
a  family  to  bring  up,  and  a  revenue  of  three 
hundred  ducats  only.  We  pass  himself 
and  Tiepolo,  though  neither  is  without  in- 
terest, to  come  to  Marino  Cavalli,  ambas- 
sador in  1546,  a  year  before  the  death  of 
Francis.  To  bear  out  his  assertion  that 
nothing  is  so  useful  to  those  who  govern  as 
a  close  inquiry  into  the  institutions  of  other 
countries,  he  gives,  with  even  more  detail 
than  his  predecessors,  information  geogra- 
phical and  commercial,  and  a  history  of 
France  commencing  with  Pharamond 
When  he  arrives  in  Paris  we  pause  by  his 
side. 

It  numbered  at  this  period  500,000  inha- 
bitants, and  was  superior  to  all  the  cities  of 
Europe.  The  work  of  its  fortifications 
well  commenced,  was  continued  only  in 
times  when  their  necessity  seemed  special- 
ly apparent,  and  it  was  the  ambassador  s 
opinion  it  would  never  become  a  place  of 
strength.  The  university  contained  about 
20,000  students,  and  he  judged  the  instruc- 
tion given  to  be  solid  and  carefully  admin- 
istered. The  salary  paid  to  the  professors 
was  low  and  their  duties  irksome ;  still 
those  posts  were  greafly  sought  for,  since 
the  title  of  Master  in  Sorbonne  was  so 
honourable  that  they  gained  in  repute  what 
they  might  not  earn  in  money.  The 
Maitres  en  Sirhonne  were  invested  with 
authority  to  judge  heretics,  whom,  says  the 
writer,  'they  punish  by  roasting  alive.' 
His  opinion  of  the  state  of  the  law,  and  the 
mode    of    conducting    civil  processes    in 


France,  was  far  from   favourable,  and  his 
advice  is  curious. 

"  They  are,"  he  says,  "never  ending,  so  that 
the  rich  only  can  go  to  law,  and  even  they  get 
ill  out  of  the  scrape.  A  suit  involving  one  thou- 
sand crowns,  swallows,  in  law  expenses,  two 
thousand  more,  and  lasts  len  years.  This,  which 
would  elsewhere  seem  intolerable,  has  had  one 
happy  consequence.  The  government  paying 
the  judges  for  their  attendance  during  a  limited 
number  of  hours,  if  each  of  the  parties  interest- 
ed in  the  cause  next  to  be  heard  will  pay  an  ad- 
ditional crown,  the  judges  remain  an  hour  longer, 
and  thus  rid  themselves  of  much  business  to  the 
great  content  of  all.  /  think  our  forty  might  do 
likewise.  The  cost  to  those  who  plead  would 
be  but  of  two  ducats  per  hour,  and  they  would  be 
spared  divers  consultations,  useless  journeys,  and 
outlay  at  places  of  entertainment ;  so  that  to 
them  it  would  be  an  economy,  while  it  delivered 
your  serene  highness  and  the  republic  from  many 
tiresome  cares  and  the  prolongation  of  hatred 
and  scandal." 

Our  next  extracts  bring  us  within  the 
precincts  of  the  court,  and  more  closely  ac- 
quainted with  its  members  than  either  the 
free  speech  of  Brantome  or  the  patience  of 
L'Etoile  have  done,  with  those  to  whom 
they  more  immediately  refer.  At  the  date 
of  1546,  the  eldest  son  of  Francis  had  died 
with  some  suspicion  of  poison,  but  in  reali- 
ty of  a  disease  caused  by  youthful  impru- 
dence. The  Duchess  of  Etampes  was  all- 
powerful  with  the  king,  Diana  of  Poitiers 
with  the  dauphin.  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
accepted  for  the  latter's  wife,  when  there 
seemed  no  chance  of  his  wearing  the  crown, 
neglected  alike  as  a  princess  and  a  woman, 
at  this  time  effectually  concealed  her  hatred 
of  the  favourites,  quietly  accepted  the  nulli- 
ty of  the  part  allotted  her,  and  won  a  cha- 
racter for  timidity  and  want  of  ambition  ! 
She  was  cherishing  the  secret  motto,  '  I 
bide  ray  time.' 

We  quote  the  portraits  of  Francis  and 
Henry  ;  it  would  be  diflicult  to  decide 
whether  Cavalli's  judgment  of  Diana  of 
Poitiers  is  given  frankly  or  as  a  courtier. 

"  The  king,  Francis,  is  now  fifty-four  years 
of  age,  of  aspect  so  royal  that  merely  glancing 
at  him  one  would  say  'this  is  the  king.'  He 
eats  and  drinks  largely;  he  sleeps  even  better; 
he  loves  some  degree  of  luxury  in  his  dress, 
which  is  embroidered  and  enriched  with  precious 
stones.  His  doublets  are  even  worked  and 
woven  in  gold.  Like  all  other  monarchs  of 
France,  he  has  received  from  Heaven  the  singu- 
lar gift  of  curing  the  evil.  Even  Spaniards  flock 
hither  to  profit  by  this  miraculous  property.  The 
ceremony  takes  place  some  solemn  day,  like 
Easter  or  Christmas,  or  the  festivals  of  the  Vir- 
gin: the  king  first  confesses  and  receives  the  sa- 
crament, then  makes  the  «^ign  of  the  cross  on  the 
sick,  saying,  '  The  king  touches,  may  God  cure 
thee.'    If  the  sick  were  not  restored  they  would, 
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doubtless,  not  flock  hither  from  so  far;  and  since 
the  number  augments  always,  we  must  believe 
that  God  takes  this  method  to  deliver  the  infirm, 
and  to  increase  at  the  same  time  the  dignity  of 
the  croivn  of  France.  The  Prince  Henry,  who 
is  now  the  dauphin,  is  a  source  of  infinite  hope 
to  the  French,  who  console  themselves  for  pres- 
ent ill  by  the  thought  of  good  to  come.  He  is 
twenty-eight  years  old,  of  strong  constitution, 
but  of  humour  somewhat  sad ;  not  an  apt  speak- 
er, but  absolute  in  his  replies,  and  fixed  in  his 
opinion.  He  is  of  ordinary  intelligence,  rather 
slow  than  prompt.  He  would  fain  have  a  fooling 
in  Italy,  never  having  approved  of  the  ceding 
Piedmont :  therefore  entertains  well  such  Italians 
as  are  discontented  with  the  present  stale  of 
their  country.  He  cares  little  for  women,  con- 
tenting himself  with  his  wife,  and  the  intimacy 
and  conversation  of  the  Seneschale  de  Norman- 
die,  a  lady  of  eight-and-forly  years.  Many  be- 
lieve that  this  love,  great  as  it  is,  is  yet  pure,  as 
may  be  that  between  son  and  '  mother :'  the  said 
lady  having  taken  upon  her  to  instruct  and  ad- 
monish him,  leading  to  thoughts  and  actions 
worthy  a  prince:  and  she  has  succeeded  admira- 
bly, for,  having  been  vain  and  a  mocker,  loving 
his  wife  little,  and  having  other  faults  of  youth, 
he  has  become  another  man." 

Francis  was  at  this  time  cJiscontented 
with  the  pope,  Paul  III.,  who  was  favour- 
ably disposed  towards  the  Emperor.  Amity 
with  the  Turk  continued,  but  on  unsure 
foundation.  The  German  states  were 
soothed  to  hold  them  apart  from  Spain  ; 
Scotland  was  friendly  but  powerless  ;  peace 
with  England  seemed  doubtful :  and  Por- 
tugal had  become  a  foe.  The  revenue, 
from  various  sources  of  extortion,  and 
chiefly  from  use  and  sale  of  matters  con- 
nected with  the  church,  had  increased  to 
four  millions  of  golden  crowns,  but  no- 
where were  the  funds  administered  loyally. 

"In  the  infantry  only,"  says  Cavalli,  "the 
pay  of  soldiers  never  brought  out  is  made  away 
wi'th  by  hundreds  and  thousands ;  the  treasurers 
consent,  having  their  share  of  the  sums  stolen. 
If  all  the  guilty  were  hanged  there  would  re- 
main no  treasurer  in  France,  so  deep-rooted  is 
the  evil." 

This  is  strong  language,  and  we  find  fur- 
ther on  a  still  deeper  imputation.  Francis 
had  discontented  the  republic  by  confiscat- 
ing two  Venetian  vessels.  An  indemnity 
was  at  last  promised,  and  was  to  consist, 
curiously  enough,  in  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices. 

"  I  would  not,"  says  the  ambassador,  "  wound 
this  ancient  and  noble  nation,  which  has  deserv- 
ed well  of  your  serene  highness  and  the  Chris- 
tian republic,  but  I  think  it  my  duty  to  speak 
the  whole  truth  as  it  presents  itself  from  the 
evidence  of  facts,  in  order  that  when  you  have 
public  or  private  dealings  with  France,"you  may 


secure  yourself,  as  others  have  done,  by  belter 
guarantees  than  lie  in  written  acts  or  promises: 
reducing  matters  within  such  boundary,  that  ei- 
ther the  pledges  you  may  hold,  or  necessity,  or 
utility  to  themselves  and  obvious  to  them,  shall 
force  them  to  keep  their  words." 

Giovanni  Cappello,  ambassador  in  1554, 
introduces  us  to  Henry  II.  as  king;  to 
Catherine  de  Medicis ;  and  to  the  children 
she  had  borne  the  king  after  being  childless 
ten  years. 

"  I  have  spoken  to  you  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
kingdom  and  the  good  qualities  of  the  present 
king.  The  employment  of  his  time  cannot  be 
more  wise,  more  useful  and  honourable.  In 
summer  he  rises  at  dawn  ;  in  winter,  by  candle- 
light ;  commencing  the  day  by  praying  in  his 
closet,  whence  he  goes  to  the  secret  council ; 
wherein  the  Connetable,  Messieurs  de  Guise,  de 
Vendome,  and  others,  enter  also.  The  adviser 
the  king  most  values  is  the  Connetable,  as  well 
from  his  age  as  his  having  ever  been  zealous  and 
devoted.  He  goes  thence  to  mass,  assisting 
there  devoutly,  since  he  knows  that  all  good 
comes  from  God,  and  that  prayer  obtains  for  us 
a  happy  close  to  our  undertakings :  thus  by  his 
example  exciting  his  subjects  to  piety,  and  ren- 
dering himself  worthy  the  title  of  most  Christian 
King.  After  mass  he  dines,  but  with  small  ap- 
petite, seeming  more  occupied  with  his  thoughts 
than  his  necessities.  After  dinner,  there  is  held 
another  council,  but  of  less  secret  nature,  the 
king  rarely  present,  but  spending  this  time  in 
the  study  of  letters,  knowing  that  these  bring 
with  them  profit  and  ornament  to  princes.  He 
also  rides  much  as  well  to  give  gaiety  to  his 
temper  as  health  to  his  body.  He  is  aiSable  and 
courteous,  deigning  to  converse  even  with  the 
humblest;  he  is  thirty-six  years  old,  tall  and 
well  formed,  and  of  fine  face,  though  dark  com- 
plexion. The  Queen  Catherine  is  of  laudable 
modesty,  but  one  cannot  praise  her  beauty.  She 
resembles  Leo  X.  her  great  uncle ;  her  lips  are 
thick,  her  eyes  prominent.  Her  love  for  the  king 
is  great  as  can  be  imagined  ;  she  dresses  simply 
and  gravely  ;  and  when  the  king  is  away  at  the 
wars,  goes  into  mourning  with  all  her  court,  ex- 
horting to  prayer  for  his  majesty.  They  have 
three  sons;  the  Dauphin,*  who  is  ten  years  old, 
handsome  and  well-made  and  well-mannered, 
but  of  feeble  nature,  and  having  but  little  love 
for  letters,  which  is  displeasing  to  his  majesty. 
There  have  been  placed  about  him  excellent 
preceptors,  who  mostly  train  him  to  granting 
graciously  whatever  is  demanded  of  him,  so 
that  with  time  and  habit  he  may  learn  a  royal 
liberality  ;  but  with  all  this  he  profits  ill  enough. 
The  Queen  of  Scotland  has  been  given  him  for 
a  wife.  She  is  very  beautiful,  and  of  manners 
and  high  qualities  which  awake  marvel  in  all 
who  consider  them.  The  Dauphin  is  fond  of 
her,  and  happy  in  her  converse  and  presence. 
The  second  son  is  Duke  of  Orleans;!  he  has  an 
agreeable  countenance  and  a  generous  temper. 
He  is  fond  of  study ;  our  century  may  expect 
from  him  all  that  can  be  hoped  for  from  any 
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prince.  The  third  boy,*  born  shortly  before  my 
arrival,  is  a  pretty  child,  but  has  some  impedi- 
ment in  his  speech,  which  injures  his  pronun- 
ciation." 

The  narration  of  Giovanni  Michele  was 
indited  after  his  embassy  in  1561.  Francis 
II.  had  died  victim  to  disease;  the  power 
of  his  favourite,  the  Cardinal  Lorraine,  had 
vanished  with  him  ;  and  the  star  of  Cathe- 
rine de  Medicis  was  now,  at  last,  burning 
forth,  bright  and  baneful.  We  quote  a  de- 
scription of  the  court  of  Charles  IX. 

"I  will  strive  to  be  brief  and  precise  in  what 
concerns  the  government.  It  would  be  here  the 
place  to  say  something  of  the  two  kings,  Henry 
II.  and  Francis  II.,  with  whom  I  was  concerned 
during  my  embassy.  But  as  it  has  pleased 
Heaven  to  call  them  both  unto  himself,  it  is  un- 
necessary, since  their  memory  exercises  Utile  or 
no  influence  on  the  present  state  of  affairs.  I 
will  say  only  that  inasmuch  as  King  Henry's 
death  was  fatal  and  a  presage  of  misfortune,  so 
that  of  Francis  was  opportune  and  fortunate,  I 
might  say  happy,  but  for  the  pity  every  one 
bore  him — seeing  him  perish  so  miserably,  not 
having  accomplished  eighteen  years.  It  may,  I 
say,  be  called  fortunate,  not  so  much  because 
this  prince,  though  of  good  understanding, 
showed  little  courage,  as  from  the  anxiety  of 
every  one  to  see  another  mode  of  government 
from  the  hatred  borne  the  Guises.  Forbearing 
then  to  speak  of  these  two  dead  kings,  we  turn 
to  the  present,  named  Charles  IX.  Child  as  he 
is,  yet  scarce  eleven  years  old,  our  judgment 
must  be  formed  almost  at  hazard,  yet  it  is  likely 
to  prove  accurate,  since  his  disposition  is  re- 
marked to  be  admirable,  and  promising  all  which 
can  be  sought  in  princes:  talent,  vivacity,  gen- 
tleness, liberality,  and  courage.  He  is  hand- 
some, and  has  fine  eyes  like  his  father's ;  grace- 
ful in  all  his  movements,  but  of  delicate  consti- 
tution, and  eats  very  sparingly;  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  restrain  him  in  all  bodily  exer- 
cise, for"  he  is  over-fond  of  fencing,  riding,  and 
playing  at  tennis :  which,  though  exercises  fitted 
to  his  rank,  are  too  violent,  and  after  slight  fa- 
tigue he  needs  lon^  repose  from  shortness  and 
difficulty  of  respiration.  He  is  averse  to  study, 
and  though  he  learns,  as  it  is  his  mother's  will, 
he  does  so  against  his  own,  and  it  will  bear  no 
fruit.  He  seems  to  have  warlike  inclinations, 
and  there  is  no  discourse  he  hears  so  gladly  as 
those  which  turn  on  such  topics,  and  none  he 
caresses  as  he  does  captains  and  soldiers.  When 
he  was  yet  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  duchy  of 
Milan  was  mentioned  to  him  as  his  own  in  flat- 
tery or  otherwise,  he  listened  joyously,  and 
drawing  aside  those  with  whom  he  was  fami- 
liar, he  prayed  their  promise  to  follow  him 
thither  for  its  recovery ;  and  since  he  became 
king,  I  know  that  one  of  his  ministers,  a  Milan- 
ese by  birth,  being  about  to  take  leave, — he  who 
introduced  him  into  the  presence  saying  to  the 
king  that  he  should  receive  him  well  since  he 
was  one  who  could  do  him  sfreat  service  in  his 


♦  Henry  III 


states  of  Milan,  the  child  replied  promptly  that 
he  knew  it,  but  that  now,  being  king,  he  must 
no  longer  speak  so  openly.  In  order  that  no- 
thing be  wanting  to  confirm  him  in  these 
thoughts,  his  governor.  Monsieur  de  Sissierre, 
speaks  to  him  of  conquests  and  hostile  expedi- 
tions as  the  only  themes  worthy  a  monarch. 
Since  the  death  of  Henry  II.,  it  is  towards  him 
that  all  eyes  have  turned,  and  it  is  he,  rather 
than  his  brothers,  whom  France  would  have 
chosen  for  sovereign.  He  has  two  brothers: 
the  eldest  was  Duke  of  Anjou,  but  the  king  con- 
ferred on  him  the  title  of  Duke  of  Orleans*  to 
increase  his  importance  and  dignity,  for  they 
were  brought  up  together,  and  he  loves  him 
dearly.  Likewise,  when  the  insignia  of  the  or- 
der was  given  to  himself  as  its  grand  master,  he 
took  it  from  his  neck  to  bestow  it  on  his  brother. 
The  duke's  name  is  Edward,  after  his  godfather, 
the  King  of  England.  He  is  nine  years  old ;  of 
an  amiable  temper;  graver  than  the  king;  more 
robust  in  health;  of  fresh  and  clear  complexion, 
but  tormented  by  an  ulcer  between  the  nose  and 
right  eye,  which  no  remedies  have  yet  cured,  but 
as  it  continues  to  diminish,  the  physicians  hope 
it  may  wholly  disappear.  The  other  brother  is 
called  Hercules,  being  godson  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Ferrara,  and  retains  his  title  of  Duke  of  Alen- 
9on,  as  fourth  of  the  brothers.  He  is  five  years 
old  ;  seems  well  made,  and  stronger  than  either 
the  king  or  his  brother  Edward  ;  but  I  hear  the 
poor  prince  is  in  danger  of  losing  the  sight  of  an 
eye,  and  this  reminds  me  of  a  prognostic!  cur- 
rent throughout  the  kingdom,  and  made  by  the 
famous  astrologer  Nostradamus,  which  menaces 
the  lives  of  these  four  princes,  saying  their  mo- 
ther will  see  all  crowned.  The  sister's  name  is 
Margaret,!  from  that  of  her  godmother,  the 
Duchess  of  Savoy.  She  is  seven  years  old,  and 
if  she  improve  in  the  grace  and  beauty  I  already 
left  her  mistress  of,  she  will  become  a  rare  prin- 
cess, far  surpassing  her  sisters,  Isabella,  Queen 
of  Spain,  and  Claude,  Duchess  of  Lorraine. 
Even  during  her  father's  life  she  was  aflSanced 
to  the  Prince  of  Beam,  who  is  of  her  own  age. 
The  king's  minority  will  continue  till  his  four- 
teenth year,  the  power  remaining  till  then  in  the 
hands  of  the  queen,  the  King  of  Navarre,^  and 
ten  of  the  chief  nobles  of  the  kingdom.  The 
queen,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  is  now  forty-three, 
esteemed  for  her  goodness,  (!)  gentleness,  (!I) 
modesty,  (!!!)  and  understanding:  capable  of 
rule,  uihich  is  a  quality  common  to  her  house.  As 
mother  to  the  king  she  keeps  him  under  her 
own  eye,  herself  alone  sleeping  in  his  chamber, 
and  never  quilling  him.  She  obtained  the  rank 
of  Regent  as  an  unwonted  favour  and  the  re- 
ward of  her  great  dexterity  with  all,  but  most 

*  Henry  III.;  the  queen  afterwards  changed  their 
names. 

+  The  prediction  of  No.stradamus  might  have  been 
prompted  by  the  health  of  the  princes,  each  of  the 
four  bein»  afflicted  by  some  disease.  Francis  JI. 
had  an  abscess  in  the  head  ;  Charles  IX.  a  difficulty 
of  breathing;  Henry  III.  the  ulcer  above  mentioned  ; 
and  tlie  Due  d'Alentjon  was  threatened  with  blind- 
ness.    It  was  a  safe  prediction. 

t  Afterwards  first  wife  of  Henry  IV. 

§  Antoine  de  Bourbon  :  chosen  for  lieutenant-gene- 
ral of  the  kingdom,  as  the  prince  of  the  blood  most 
near  the  crown. 
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with  the  nobles:  for  she  is  a  foreigner,  and  not 
comeof  high  blood,  sinceher  father,  Lorenzo  de 
Medicis,  was  merely  a  noble  citizen  of  Florence, 
even  though  nephew  of  Leo  X.,  and  bearing  the 
title  of  Duke  of  (Jrbino.  As  Regent,  she  governs 
absolutely,  naraing  to  all  places  and  benefices, 
granting  pardons  and  keeping  the  royal  seal. 
Formerly  thought  tin}j,d,  as  having  undertaken 
nothing  of  importance,  she  is  yet  possessed  of 
great  courage,  as  she  showed  at  her  husband's 
death  :  for  notwithstanding  that  she  loved  him 
singularly,  and  he  loved  her  and  esteemed  her 
above  all,  as  soon  as  she  saw  him  past  hope, 
she  restrained  her  sorrow,  and  then  seeming  to 
forget  it,  went  forth  the  following  day  perfectly 
calm,,  to  dine  in  public  and  grant  audience  to  all 
who  sought  it,  and  at  once  seize  on  the  royal  au- 
thority. She  reconciled,  at  least  apparently,  the 
King  of  Navarre  and  the  Guises  to  prevent  dis- 
cords fatal  to  the  kingdom  and  young  monarch; 
and  I  know  from  persons  who  have  known  her 
long  and  intimately,  that  she  is  profound  in  her 
designs,  not  allowing  them  to  be  penetrated  or 
guessed  at.  Like  Leo  X.  and  other  of  the 
Medici,  she  knows  how  to  feign,  as  in  the  de- 
tention of  the  Prince  of  Conde  :*  not  only  show- 
ing no  evil  disposition  towards  him,  but  deceiv- 
ing his  partisans  also ;  saying  that  if  he  came  he 
should  be  well  received  and  better  treated,  and 
then  acting  as  your  serene  highness  knows: 
treating  him  not  merely  in  a  manner  unsuited  to 
a  prince  of  the  blood,  but  the  poorest  gentleman 
in  the  land.  She  likes  the  comforts  of  life  well, 
and  is  immoderate  in  her  enjoyment  of  them ; 
she  eats  and  drinks  largely,  but  afterwards  seeks 
a  remedy  in  violent  exercise,  walking,  riding, 
being  ever  in  motion.  Strangest  of  all  she 
hunts,  and  last  year,  never  leaving  the  king,  she 
followed  the  stag  along  with  him,  riding  through 
wood  and  brushwood,  from  their  trunks  and 
branches  dangerous  to  any  one  not  an  able  horse- 
woman. Notwithstanding  all,  her  complexion 
is  always  livid  or  olive,  her  size  enormous,  and 
her  physicians  do  not  judge  her  state  of  health 
favourably.  The  King  of  Navarre  (Antoine  de 
Bourbon),t  is  forty-four  or  forty-five  years  old,  his 
beard  already  grey,  tall  and  strong.  Renowned 
for  his  courage;  rather  good  soldier  than  able 
leader.  He  is  atfable,  not  pompous;  his  man- 
ners truly  French,  free  and  open.  By  his  ease 
of  access  and  generosity  he  has  gained  over 
everybody.  As  to  words  he  discourses  well,  but 
is  reputed  in  his  actions  vain,  inconsiderate,  in- 
constant. Till  this  present  time  he  has  been  ac- 
cused not  only  of  carelessness  in  religious  mat- 
ters, but  of  impiety,  having  foregone  mass,  and 
accepted  the  Genoese  rite:  rather,  it  is  believed 
by  all,  in  the  hope  of  causing  divisions  in  the 
kingdom,  and  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
faction,  than  through  zeal  or  knowledge :  being 
looked  on  as  a  hypocrite  even  by  the  Protestants, 
and  as  accommodating  himself  to  all  roads,  pro- 
vided they  lead  to  his  advantage.  His  brothers 
are  the  Prince  of  Conde  and  Cardinal  of  Bour- 
bon ;  very  various  in  religions  opinions  :  the  lat- 
ter being  a  zealous  Catholic,  the  former  deeply 


*  After  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise. 
t  Husband  to  Jeanne  d'Albret,  father  to  Henry 
IV.  of  France. 


infected  with  the  Protestant  contagion,  and  fav- 
ouring all  who  are  corrupted  likewise:  but  he 
also  hath  a  view  to  create  a  party  against 
the  Guises.  He  was  the  author  of  disturb- 
ances which  had  religion  for  pretext,  but  were 
raised  in  reality  to  murder  them.  Had  the  late 
king  lived  his  designs  might  have  ended  unhap- 
pily, as  well  for  himself  as  the  Connetable  also, 
whose  life  might  have  been  in  danger,  since  all 
the  prince  of  Conde  had  done  or  meditated  in 
this  conspiracy  the  Connetable  not  only  knew 
but  counselled.  He  holds  (next  the  queen)  the 
post  of  dignity  and  authority ;  that  which  the 
Connetable  filled  near  Henry,  and  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine*  near  Francis  II.  The  Connetable 
counts  among  the  Bourbon's  partisans  since 
King  Henry's  death,  when  the  Guises  declared 
themselves  as  his  opponents;  before  this  event 
he  and  the  King  of  Navarre  had  been  on  no 
amicable  terms,  but  the  offence  offered  at  the 
same  lime  to  both  united  them  as  friends.  The 
Connetable  is  robust  as  ever,  notwithstanding 
his  age,  which  is  past  sixty,  and  he  has  pre- 
served the  vigour  of  his  mind  as  well  as  that  of 
his  body.  But  as  to  his  conduct  and  his  nature 
they  remain  unchanged.  He  daily  obtains  more 
influence,  wherefore  it  is  believed  that  he  is  re- 
conciled to  the  queen,  who  hated  him  till  now 
— not  only  because  during  King  Henry's  life  he 
had  been  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Duchess  of 
Valentinois,  beloved  by  herself  and  by  the  king, 
but  also  because  after  some  discussion  with  his 
majesty  he  had  mentioned  her  with  slight,  and 
called  her  a  merchant's  daughter." 

This  Constable  of  France  was  the  same 
venal  and  cruel  De  Montmorency,  who 
rose  so  high  in  the  favour  of  Francis  I., 
and  showed  to  his  royal  sister,  Margaret 
of  Angouleme,  such  deep  ingratitude.  Dis- 
graced by  Francis  at  last,  he  was  restored 
to  power  on  Henry's  accession  to  the  throne 
despite  the  dying  injunction  of  his  father. 
The  Guises  at  this  time  were  isolated  and 
apart,  and  we  get  some  curious  details 
respecting  them  :  for  the  Venetian  envoys 
had  been  of  service  to  them  during  the 
reign  of  Francis  II.,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
troubles  of  Amboise.  Michele  praises  their 
piety ;  their  family  concord  ;  their  beauty 
of  person  :  but  when,  weary  of  generalizing, 
he  arrives  at  individual  description,  we  find 
no  unfair  estimate  of  character ;  nor  one 
which  either  differs  greatly  from  that  paper 
of  the  lime  which  called  them  the  *  Affamee 
fimille,'  or  leaves  us  much  to  wonder  at 
their  achievements  of  duplicity  and  murder 
in  the  wars  with  the  Huguenots,  and  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

"  The  cardinal,  reputed  the  chief  of  his  house, 
would  be  esteemed  by  universal  consent,  but  for 
the  imperfection  for  which  he  is  noted  and  I 
will  by-and-by  detail,  the  most  fitting  instrument 
to  be  employed  in  the  government  of  a  state : 

*  Uncle  to  the  Cardinal  and  DuJ  e  de  Guise,  mur- 
dered at  Blois  by  order  of  Henry  III. 
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with  few,  perhaps  none,  of  his  age  equal  to  him, 
for  he  has  not  yet  completed  his  thirty-seventh 
year.  Besides  that  he  possesses  such  prompti- 
tucle  of  intelligence  that,  a  speaker's  mouth 
barely  opened,  he  comprehends  the  tenour  of 
the  sentence  which  is  to  follow ;  he  has  also  a 
happy  memory,  and  a  wondrous  eloquence  on 
all  subjects,  and  all  this  set  off  by  a  grave  and 
noble  presence.  He  has  cultivated  letters,  he  is 
deeply  versed  in  science.  His  life,  at  least  to 
outward  appearance,  is  pure,  and  suited  to  his 
high  dignity  :  which  cannot  be  said  of  other  car- 
dinals and  prelates,  whose  habits  are  licentious 
to  a  scandal.  But  his  great  fault  is  not  the  mere 
avarice  which  is  jiatural  and  proper  to  his  nation, 
but  a  sordid  greediness  and  rapacity  which  is 
said  to  avail  itself  of  criminal  means.  I  speak 
all  this  openly  as  T  have  done  other  things,  since 
they  remain  consigned  in  secrecy  here.  He  is 
also  of  great  duplicity,  which  suffers  him  to 
speak  truth  but  very  seldom:  resembling  the 
rest  of  the  French  nation  in  this  also :  and  worse 
than  all,  he  takes  offence  with  light  cause,  and 
is  revengeful,  and  being  envious,  is  slow  to  grant 
a  benefit.  While  he  was  in  possession  of  au- 
thority, he  showed  such  inclination  to  injure  as 
excited  universal  hatred ;  it  would  be  too  long 
10  enter  into  details,  but  his  violence  was  such, 
that,  throughout  the  kingdom,  only  his  death 
was  desired.  As  to  Monseigneur  de  Guise,  the 
eldest  of  these  six  brothers,  we  speak  of  him  as 
a  great  captain  and  good  soldier.*  No  one  in 
France  has  fought  more  battles  or  braved  greater 
dangers.  Every  one  praises  his  courage,  his 
presence  of  mind,  his  coolness :  a  rare  quality  in 
a  Frenchman.  He  is  not  choleric  ;  he  has  not 
an  overweening  opinion  of  himself;  his  faults 
are  avarice  as  regards  the  soldiery,  and  tha.t,  al- 
ways promising  largely,  even  when  it  is  his  in- 
tention to  keep  these  promises  he  is  overslow 
in  their  execution.  But  we  must  never  depend 
too  much  on  the  assurances  of  princes,  less  on 
those  of  the  French  than  any.  Their  object  is 
their  interest  always,  and,  yielding  their  affec- 
tions by  this  rule,  they  are  from  hour  to  hour 
friends  or  enemies.  If  the  alliance  with  your 
serene  highness  should  ever  prove  an  obstacle  to 
a  French  design,  it  would  be  at  once  broken  off 
without  regard  to  its  ancient  date  or  to  any 
other  consideration." 

The  correspondence  of  Michele  Suriano, 
who  succeeded  in  1561,  is  less  cramped 
and  more  pleasing  in  its  style,  though 
written  with  an  intolerance  only  equalled 
by  that  of  the  writer  who  followed  him. 
Marc  Antonio  Barbaro.  Passing  as  usual 
over  his  abridgment  of  French  history  and 
a  geographical  treatise,  we  find  a  detailed 
view  of  the  privileges  of  the  nobles  and 
the  oppression  of  the  people,  and  a  long 
discourse  on  the  heresy  which  was  ad- 
vancing with  rapid  strides.  The  Tiers 
Etat  was  now  obtaining  more  importance, 
from  the  necessities  of  the  higher  grade. 

**  It  comprehends,"  says  Suriano,  "  men  of 
♦  Assassinated  by  Poltrot  in  J 563. 


letters  who  are  called  de  longve  robe,  merchants, 
citizens,  artisans,  and  peasants.  He  of  the  long 
robe  who  is  president  or  counsellor,  is  elevaied 
by  such  office,  and  treated  as  a  noble.  The 
merchants  as  masters  of  the  money,  are  petted 
and  caressed,  but  may  hold  no  dignity,  since 
every  kind  of  traffic  is  considered  derogatory. 
They  therefore  belong  to  the  third  estate,  and 
pay  taxes  like  the  non-noble  and  the  peasant. 
The  last  is  hardly  treated  as  well  by  the  king 
as  the  privileged.  The  Emperor  Maximilian 
said  of  the  French  monarch  that  he  was  king  of 
the  asses,  since  his  people  carried  peaceably  and 
without  any  complaint,  any  weight  laid*upon 
them." 

Suriano  states  that  the  profession  of  arms 
had  remained  a  privilege  of  the  nobles 
from  various  reasons,  and  among  the  rest, 
that  the  plebeians,  if  armed,  might  rise  up 
against  their  masters  and  take  revenge  for 
the  oppression  they  had  suffered.  Still  the 
third  estate  supplied  some  holders  of  im- 
portant offices  :  either  because  they  were 
disdained  by  the  nobility,  or  in  obedience 
to  ancient  custom  :  the  chancellor  of  France, 
the  secretaries  of  state,  presidents,  judges, 
receveurs-generaux,  and  treasurers,  were 
all  men  of  the  long  robe. 

"Therefore,"  adds  Suriano,  "every  noble 
sends  one  of  his  family  to  the  schools,  whence 
the  number  of  students  in  Paris  is  greater  than 
elsewhere.  Latterly  even  princes  have  done  so 
with  younger  sons  ;  not  to  qualify  them  to  hold 
these  places,  but  designing  them  for  the  church; 
wherein  the  ignorant  no  longer  obtain  ecclesias- 
tical honours  with  the  same  facility." 

The  droit  d'ainesse  kept  up  the  grandeur 
and  power  of  the  noble.  But  the  remark 
of  St.  Bernard  was  remembered,  that 
princes  only  should  inherit  by  right  of  pri- 
mogeniture, that  citizens  should  divide 
equally,  and  that  the  peasantry  should  pos- 
sess everything  in  common'?  And  Su- 
riano describes  the  spread  of  the  Hugue- 
not heresy. 

"It  is  about  twenty  years,  or  a  little  more, 
since  this  contagion  of  heresy  spread  over 
France.  It  was  mere  pleasantry  first ;  papers 
called  placards,  being  pasted  at  the  corners  of 
the  streets,  denouncing  the  solemnities  of  the 
mass.  But  the  progress  of  the  evil  was  deter- 
mined by  bringing  the  French  people  in  contact 
with  others;  notably  with  the  Germans  and 
Swiss,  who  came  in  1536  to  defend  France 
against  the  invasion  of  Charles  V.  The  freedom 
they  affected  in  their  lives,  speech  and  belief, 
infected  the  kingdom  ;  not  only  the  soldiery,  but 
entire  towns.  The  king  sought  a  remedy  to  the 
disorder  in  severe  measures,  putting  many  to 
death,  and  confiscating  the  property  of  more,  who 
could  not  be  taken,  laying  waste  whole  districts, 
and  turning  their  inhabitants  forth  to  wander. 
Terror  maintained  tranquillity  till  the  time  of 
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Henry  II.  The  king,  occupied  by  a  war,  given 
up  to  pleasure,  and  a  man  of  little  talent,  ne- 
glected the  disease,  and  failed  to  employ  the 
caution  and  diligence  of  liis  father  to  purge  his 
kingdom  of  the  poison.  He  perceived  its  rava- 
ges too  late,  and  when  he  had  concluded  a  dis- 
advantageous peace  with  the  most  catholic  mo- 
narch, in  order  that  he  might  find  time  to  arrest 
them,  he  died." 

Francis  IT.  had  formed  the  project  to  as- 
sassinate the  principal  leaders.  He  was 
naturally  harsh  and  sevei-e,  according  to 
Suriano ;  but  it  being  difficult  to  accom- 
plish this  design, — under  the  direction  of 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  who  was  un- 
matched for  dissimulation,  he  threw  them 
off  their  guard,  arrested  the  Prince  of 
Oonde,  and  tranquillized  the  country 
through  its  fear.  *  Had  he  lived,  he  might 
have  extinguished  the  flames  which  de- 
voured France,'  adds  Suriano !  who  de- 
plores that  Charles  IX.  should  be  too 
young,  and  the  queen-mother  too  little 
confident  in  herself;  and  who  certainly 
would  have  heartily  applauded,  had  he 
foreseen,  St.  Bartholomew  !  He  goes  on 
to  specify  the  mistakes  committed  by  the 
administration  as  regarded  this  'plague.' 

"There  was  first  published  an  edict,  pardon- 
ing all  inculpated  in  matters  of  religion,  and  this 
should  never  have  been  done ;  it  was  with  a  view 
to  recall  French  fugitives  ;  but  for  one  who  had 
gone  there  came  back  ten.  And,  as  if  those  of 
the  country  did  not  suffice  to  corrupt  it,  they  ar- 
rived from  England,  Flanders,  Switzerland,  and 
many  from  Italy  ;  and  each  went  about  preach- 
ing here  and  there,  all  over  the  kingdom  ;  and 
though  they  were  mostly  ignorant  men,  and 
preached  mere  folly,  every  one  had  his  suite  of 
hearers," 

He  praises  the  queen-mother  for  having 
prevented  the  Admiral  Coligny  from  be- 
coming governor  to  Charles  IX. ;  judging 
her  to  be  a  woman  *  of  sense  and  merit,' 
from  whom  great  things  might  have  been 
expected,  had  she  possessed  more  expe- 
rience and  a  *  firmer  character.'  But  she 
was  at  this  time,  in  truth,  only  wavering  as 
to  the  rule  which  would  best  secure  her 
own.  As  to  her  feeling  on  subjects  of  re- 
ligion, it  would  seem  that  opinions  were  di- 
vided. She  was  accused  of  giving  too 
much  authority  to  Marshal  Strozzi,  who 
had  neithtr  faith  nor  creed.  It  was  known 
that  many  of  the  women  nearest  her  per- 
son were  tainted  with  heresy,  and  that  the 
chancellor  was  enemy  to  the  pope  and 
church  of  Rome  ;  yet  Suriano  affirms  that 
if  she  did  not  manifest  her  displeasure  by 
her  actions,  it  was  not  from  want  of  faith, 
but  lack   of   authority.      He   adds  a  few 
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touches  to  the  portrait  already  drawn  of  An 
toine  de  Bourbon,  King  of  Navarre  :  who, 
he  says,  wore  rings  and  ear-rings  ;  despite 
his  white  beard,  was  luled  by  his  wife  (who 
had  inherited  the  high  qualities  of  Marga- 
ret of  Angouleme  and  Henri  d'Albret) ; 
and,  inconstant  and  in-esolute,  believed  im- 
plicitly in  his  favourites,  who  assured  him 
he  was  adored  by  France,  feared  by  Spain, 
honoured  by  Germany  i 

The  next  of  these  writers,  Marc  Antonio 
Barbaro,  ambassador  in  1563,  is  hs  intole- 
rant in  his  views,  and  sanguinary  in  the 
cure  he  proposes  to  the  woes  of  France,  as 
his  predecessor  Suriano, 

"Would  to  God,"  he  exclaimed,  "that  the 
remedy  of  Francis  I. — that  of  burning  the  here- 
tics— had  been  continued  !  It  was  good  and 
suitable,  but  not  administered  with  fitting  con- 
stancy V 

We  quote  his  complimentai'y  and  most 
curious  portrait  of  Theodore  de  Beze. 

"  I  must  remind  your  serene  highness  that  he 
was  born  in  Picardy,  which  was  Calvin's  birth- 
place also,  and  is  now  aged  fifty.  He  is  of  low 
birih;  his  father  a  good  Catholic,  who  would 
fain  see  this  perfidious  son  dead.  He  is  of 
handsome  appearance,  but  of  hideous  soul,  be- 
ing, besides  a  heretic,  stained  with  vices  and 
villanies,  which,  for  brevity's  sake,  I  will  not 
mention  singly.  He  is  apt  and  acute,  but  wants 
judgment  and  prudence.  He  appears  eloquent 
because  he  has  fair  and  spontaneous  phrases, 
and  a  subtle  method  of  deceiving;  but  he  is  su- 
perficial and  devoid  of  science.  He  professes  to 
be  a  scholar,  but  he  has  rather  collected  labori- 
ously, than  made  a  wise  and  judicious  choice. 
He  pretends  to  a  knowledge  of  theology,  but  his 
perverse  opinions  and  the  false  authorities  he 
quotes  prove  how  small  it  is.  This  villain  en- 
joys the  protection  of  the  Prince  of  Conde,  and 
others  preaching  the  false  doctrine ;  and  has 
done  so  much  with  his  tongue,  that  not  only  has 
he  persuaded  an  infinite  number,  principally  of 
the  high-placed  and  noble,  but  he  is  adored  by 
half  the  kingdom,  who  keep  his  portrait  in  their 
chambers.  He  urges  to  arm  against  the  Catho- 
lics, and  pillage  and  profane  the  churches,  and 
to  other  injuries  and  seditions ;  all  this  in  his 
sermons.  The  king,  the  queen-mother,  the  King 
of  Navarre  and  others,  who  take  part  in  the 
government,  heard  his  horrible  blasphemies  at 
Poissy  ;  and  these  conferences,  which  have  done 
so  much  evil,  and  added  to  the  reputation  of 
Beze  and  the  sectarians,  were  permitted  and 
provoked  by  the  King  of  Navarre,  the  Prince  of 
Conde,  the  chancellor,  the  admiral,  and  others." 

It  would  appear,  from  all  these  memoirs, 
that  Charles  IX.,  of  bloody  memory,  was 
the  best  and  mildest  of  the  four  princes 
brought  up  by  Catherine.  He  was  four- 
teen years  old  when  described  by  Barbaro  ; 
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gentle  and  clever,  fond  of  violent  exercise, 
but  also  of  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, and  having  no  will  in  opposition  to 
his  mother;  who,  though  still  ruling  in  ap- 
parent concert  with  the  King  of  JNavarre, 
personally  conducted  all  the  affairs  of  the 
kingdom,  held  secret  correspondences  with 
the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  was  well  pleased 
to  show  her  authority  as  main-spring  of  all. 
And  this  '  all '  is  summed  up  by  the  ambas- 
sador as  lawless  administration,  violated 
justice,  mortal  enmities  ;  passion  and  ca- 
price urging  the  powerful  ;  self-inter«sts  of 
princes  ruling  their  actions  ;  confusion  in 
religion  ;  disobedience  and  turhulence  in 
the  people ;  revolt  and  impiety  among  the 
nobles. 

Giovanni  Correro,  ambassador  to  France 
in  1569,  found  the  state  of  public  affairs 
still  aggravated,  the  bonds  of  blood  and  af- 
fection broken,  and  each  with  his  ear  anx- 
iously turned  to  guess  whence  the  next  echo 
of  disturbance  should  proceed.  The  Hu- 
guenots assembled  nightly  in  private 
houses  ;  the  signal  which  brought  them  to- 
gether, being,  not  the  ringing  of  bells,  but 
the  firing  of  their  arquebuses  ;  the  queen 
alarmed,  no  longer  showed  them  suspicion, 
but  apparent  favour;  the  Caiholics  seemed 
ast  down.  It  was  now  that  the  conspira- 
cy of  Meaux  took  place.  Its  extent  and 
secrecy  were  surprising,  many  thousands 
being  concerned  therein,  but  not  a  syllable 
having  transpired  till  all  was  ready  for  exe- 
cution. 

"  It  would  be  difficult,"  observes  Correro,  "to 
paint  by  words  the  flight  and  the  fear  of  Meaux  ; 
the  irresolution  which  prevailed  among  them  at 
Monceaux — for  in  remaining  there  was  no  safe- 
ty, and  to  depart  was  not  less  perilous;  the 
danger  incurred  in  goin^  to  Paris,  and  the  con- 
fusion which  reigned  in  that  town :  it  may 
suffice  to  say  that  a  thousand  horse  proved 
enow  to  lay  siege  before  the  largest  city  in  Eu- 
rope."* 

By  no  means  leaning  to  the  Huguenot 
persuasion,  we  find  Correro,  at  least  wiser 
and  more  humane  than  his  predecessors, 
advocating  another  policy,  and  viewing 
parties  with  less  passion.  Two  hundred 
thousand  persons  had  already  perished  on 


*  "  I  was  present  at  the  memorable  day  of  Meaux, 
as  afterwards  in  the  city,  when  all  there  was  disor- 
der; and  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  his  ma- 
jesty, and  following  the  example  of  other  ambassa- 
dors, priests,  and  monks,  who  all  doffed  the  gown 
and  took  up  arms,  I  myself  armed  the  persons  of  my 
suite.  I  had  water  always  ready  in  the  street,  since 
there  was  fear  of  being  burned  alive.  I  had  senti- 
nels on  foot  during  the  night,  and  I  acquired  the 
habit  of  waking  at  the  slightest  noise  or  signal." — 
JRelazione  di  Francesco  Giustiniano. 


this  theme,  he  wrote  to  the  senate  :  and  the 
bell  of  St.  Germain  I'Auxerrois  had  not  yet 
rang  in  the  festival  of  St,  Bartholomew. 
According  to  him,  bishoprics  and  abbeys 
had  become  merchandize  in  France,  as 
were  pepper  and  cinnamon  in  Venice ; 
and  he  began  to  think  it  would  be  well  to 
name  for  pastors  men  competent  to  teacli 
the  doctrine,  and  vvhoee  lives  might  eflb.ce 
the  evil  impression  made  by  priests  and 
monks  heretofoie,  since  steel  and  fire 
wovild,  without  this  change,  be  unavailirg. 
His  sketch  of  Catherine  de  Medicis  seen  s 
drawn  with  more  than  common  care. 

"She  is  still  in  robust  health,  though  adher- 
ing to  her  habit  of  eating  f-o  immoderately 
as  often  to  bring  on  maladies  which  lay  her  al 
death's  door.  She  is  mild  and  amiable,  and 
makes  it  her  business  to  content  all  those  who 
apply  to  her,  at  least  in  words,  of  which  she  is 
not  parsimonious.  She  is  most  assiduous  to  bu- 
siness, not  the  smallest  thing  being  done  with- 
out her  knowledge;  interrupting  therefor  her 
meals  and  sleep;  following  the  army  without 
care  for  her  health  or  life,  doing  all  which  men 
might  be  bound  to  do;  and  yet  loved  by  nobody. 
The  Huguenots  accuse  her  of  deceiving  them, 
ihe  Catholics  of  allowing  these  first  named  to 
go  too  far.  I  do  not  say  she  is  infallible,  some- 
times she  relies  on  her  own  opinion  too  entirely  r 
but  I  have  pitied  more  than  I  blamed  her.  '  I 
said  this  to  herself  one  day,  and  she  often  re- 
minded me  of  it  since,  when  speaking  of  the 
misfortunes  of  France  and  her  own  difficulties. 
I  know  more  than  once  she  has  been  found 
weeping  in  her  closet,  and  then  suddenly  would 
wipe  her  eyes  and  show  herself  ivith  a  gay  coun- 
tenance,  not  to  alarm  those  who  might  judge  of 
the  march  of  affairs  from  its  expression.  She 
sometimes  will  follow  one  counsel,  sometimes 
another.  Every  one  fears  her.  The  king,  who 
is  now  nineteen,  is  tall  and  stoops  much,  and 
from  this  and  his  pallidness,  one  would  not 
judge  him  to  be  strong.  Public  affairs  do  not 
interest  him,  he  hears  their  details  patiently 
sometimes  during  three  or  four  hours  in  the 
council.  In  all  decisions  he  rests  on  his  mother, 
whom  he  honours  with  a  respect  most  admira- 
ble. There  are  few  sons  so  obedienW;  few  mo- 
thers so  fortunate.  But  this  filial  respect,  which 
might  he  called  fear,  detracts  from  his  reputation 
in  as  much  as  it  augments  hers:  otherwise  he  is 
mild  and  affable  to  every  one." 

The  Duke  of  Anjou  (Henry  HI.)  is 
again  described.  He  had  some  years  been 
cured  of  the  fistula  near  his  eye  ;  he  was 
of  better  complexion  and  more  agreeable 
countenance  than  his  brother ;  and  his  au- 
thority was  great,  since  he  had  always  been 
Catherine's  favourite.  It  is  known  that  he 
aided  her  in  urging  Charles  IX.  to  sanction 
the  night  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

The  embassy  of  Correro  took  place  in 
1569.  The  next  correspondence  is  dated 
1575.     Purposely  or  otherwise,  the  massa- 
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ere  of  St.  Bartholomew,  which  took  place 
in  1572,  is  passed  over  in  silence.  Giovan- 
ni Michele  was  named  in  1575  with  An- 
drea Badoaro,  ambassadors  to  France  to 
felicitate  the  king  on  his  coronation  and 
marriage.  The  prophecy  of  Nostradamus 
seemed  likely  to  attain  fulfilment.  Henry 
III.  had  ascended  the  throne,  whence 
Charles  IX.  had  sunk  down  into  his  grave, 
a  victim  to  grief  and  remorse,  in  his  twen- 
ty-fourth year. 

The  close  of  our  task,  comprehending 
the  narrations  of  Michele  and  Lippomano, 
is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  it. 
Commencing  his  reports  to  the  doge,  Mi- 
chele applauds  himself  for  the  dignified 
manner  in  which  his  mission  had  been 
graced  and  attended  by  the  company  of 
twelve  gentlemen,  noble  in  conduct  and 
origin,  with  a  suite  of  eio^htv  horses  and 
twelve  baggage  mules  :  nothing  spared  in 
the  beauty  of  their  steeds,  dress,  and  liv- 
eries. The  unsafe  state  of  the  country  ne- 
cessitated an  escort  from  Lyons,  but  they 
arrived  without  accident :  having  been  re- 
ceived with  due  honours  on  their  way,  de- 
putations coming  forth  to  meet  them,  and 
offer  flasks  of  wine,  a  present  made  in 
France  to  princes  only.  At  the  gates  of 
Paris  three  noblemen  in  the  king's  service 
waited  with  the  royal  carriages :  bringing 
for  him,  Michele,  one  all  over  gold,  used 
by  his  majesty  himself,  and  followed  by  a 
suite  of  six  hundred  horses.  They  were 
thus  accompanied  to  the  palace  of  Mon- 
sieur de  Guise,  chosen  as  one  of  the  most 
splendid  of  the  city.  Michele  numbers 
the  rooms  which  composed  his  apartments, 
and  describes  them  hung  with  cloth  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  his  bed  rich  with  gold  and 
embroidery.  His  table  was  served  with 
splendour  and  profusion.  They  had  five 
ourses  of  five  dishes  each  ;  and  besides 
ame  and  poultry,  little  wild  pigs  called 
marcassins,'  and  some  fat  birds  from  Flan- 
ders, whose  names  are  unknown  to  him  ; 
and  on  maigre  days  there  were  always 
pikes,  much  esteemed  in  France,  and 
sometimes  costing  each  fifteen  golden 
crowns.  Such  were  the  details  thought 
right  to  be  set  down  for  the  doge.  Michele 
also  self-satisfactorily  tells  how  he  received, 
with  other  visiters,  the  provost  of  Paris, 
who  came  with  his  officers  to  proffer  his 
services  in  the  name  of  the  city,  and  to 
present  flambeaux  of  white  wax  and  boxes 
of  sweetmeats,  gifts  thertown  make  only  to 
royalty.  He  was  at  last  presented  at  court, 
and  well  received  by  Henry  III.,  who  re- 
membered him.  They  had  met  in  Venice, 
when  he  was  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  saw  the 
young   Queen    Louisa    of   Lorraine,  and 


Elizabeth  of  Austria,  the  youthful  widow 
of  Charles.  The  following  sentence  gives 
a  specimen  of  the  manner  of  the  court ; 

"  I  saw,"  he  says,  "  as  we  were  about  to  enter 
the  queen's  apartments,  a  woman,  who  had  been 
we  were  told,  the  king's  nurse.  As  soon  as  she 
perceived  us,  she  came  to  meet  me,  and  said 
joyously,  *0h.  Monsieur  I'Ambassadeur,  you  are 
welcome!  You  who  treated  so  well  and  show- 
ed so  much  honour  and  friendship  to  the  king, 
my  son  and  ray  master !'  I  must  also  inform 
your  serene  highness  that  a  song  full  of  the 
praises  of  our  excellent  senate  has  heen  compos- 
ed on  the  reception  of  the  king,  and  sung  pub- 
licly." 

Another  and  most  memorable  passage 
will  prove  the  growing  importance  of  the 
Tiers  Etat :  judging  from  its  tone,  it  might 
have  borne  another  date. 

"  In  the  same  mode  that  in  the  beginning  the 
war  had  broken  out  in  the  interest  of  religion  of 
those  called  Huguenots,  so  at  present  religion  is 
little  spoken  of,  and  the  general  denomination  is 
no  longer  Huguenot,  but  Malcontent.  The 
number  of  these  is  great :  composed  of  some  of 
the  nobility,  and  of  the  citizens,  and  men  of  all 
conditions,  whether  Huguenots  or  Catholics: 
the  combat  no  longer  engaged  in  the  name  of  re- 
ligion  but  of  the  public  good.  The  malcontents 
have  shown  forth  their  claims  in  a  writing,  pub- 
lished after  Monsieur  the  Duke  of  Alencon  had 
quilted  the  court.  They  demand  full  and  com- 
plete reform  in  the  head  and  members;  in  all 
which  concerns  religion,  justice,  policy,  the 
army  and  the  government  of  the  state.  They 
protest  against  the  alienation  of  royal  property 
always  forbidden  heretofore;  against  the  nume- 
rous and  intolerable  charges  which  weigh  down 
the  kingdom;  against  other  taxes  invented  by 
foreigners.  They  insist  on  the  examinations  o'f 
the  accounts  of  those  who  have  managed  public 
expenses  and  royal  revenues.  They  would 
have  inquiry  made  into  the  affairs  of  such  min- 
isters and  officers  as  have  enriched  themselves 
during  their  period  of  office  i'rom  Henry  ILki 
time  down  to  ours;  such  as  the  Connetable, 
and  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine;  and  would  have 
the  heirs  of  those  lords  pursued.  They  hate  the 
Guises,  as  being  of  foreign  and  almost  German 
house;  they  murmur  against  the  queen-mother, 
not  on  account  of  her  possessions,  but  because 
she  interferes  in  the  government  and  adminis- 
tration. To  end  all  these  disorders  the  malcon- 
tents demand  the  convocation  of  the  states  gene- 
ral, and,  in  order  that  the  sectarians  may  be 
included  in  the  benefits  obtained,  the  free  exer- 
cise of  the  neiv  religion  till  the  holding  of  a 
council  general  composed  of  natives,  and  not  of 
foreigners." 

The  ambassadors  seem  to  have  thorough- 
ly followed,  as  regarded  Venice,  Charles 
V.'s  advice  to  his  son — *  Try  to  know  the 
humours  and  characters  of  the  principal 
ministers  of  the   king  of  France,  that  you 
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may  make  the  knowledge  useful  in  case  of 
necessity !'  Here  is  a  remarkable  de- 
spatch : 

"Messieurs  de  Guise  find  civil  war  iheir  in- 
terest, since  they  hold  the  most  eminent  places 
on  his  majesty's  part ;  on  the  other  hand,  Mon- 
sieur d'Anville  is  sold  to  Spain.  As  to  the  king, 
he  is  little  changed  since  you  saw  him  ;  but  that 
little  is  in  his  favour;  his  complexion  is  not 
livid  as  formerly,  it  has  grown  white  and  ani- 
mated, and  he  is  even  a  little  fatter.  It  is  be- 
lieved by  every  one  in  France  he  cannot  live 
long,  having,  it  is  said,  several  hidden  and  severe 
maladies,  among  the  rest  a  continual  indigestion, 
and  for  this  he  has  been  advised  to  drink  wine, 
which  he  had  given  up  from  his  early  youth. 
He  possesses  intelligence  and  judgment,  for  they 
are  apparent  in  his  conversation  ;  and  those  who 
know  him  well  say  he  does  not  want  ambition ; 
but  he  is  of  a  nature  inclined  to  quiet  and  repose, 
truly  far  removed  from  the  liveliness  of  spirit 
common  at  his  years,  which  are  twenty-four, 
and  the  impetuosity  which  seems  peculiar  to 
the  youth  of  France;  averse  to  all  wearisome 
exercise,  such  as  hunting  or  horsemanship,  he 
has  no  love  for  tilt  or  tournament.  The  knov/- 
ledge  of  his  feeble  nature,  and  the  belief  that  his 
life  will  be  brief,  weaken  his  authority,  while 
they  augment  his  brother's  influence,  and  the 
hardihood  of  the  opposing  faction  :  neither  prince 
nor  noble  finding  esteem  in  France,  if  wanting 
in  warlike  propensities.  At  his  accession  he 
caused  displeasure  by  certain  manners,  strange 
and  unwonted,  particularly  to  the  nobility.  They, 
as  every  one  knows,  live  in  great  familiarity 
with  the  king ;  and  he,  not  content  with  their 
assisting  at  his  dinner  with  their  head  bare, 
conformably  to  propriety  and  the  custom  of 
other  monarchs,  surrounded  his  table  with  a 
barrier  to  prevent  any  from  speaking  to  him,  as 
was  easy  to  do  in  all'liberty  before.  But  as  he 
perceived,  and  was  even  made  aware,  that  this 
offended  deeply,  he  returned  to  the  old  habits  of 
those  who  preceded  him.*  The  choice  of  the 
young  queen,  his  wife,  pleased  no  one;  bringing 
neither  gain  nor  honour ;  and  it  was  feared  that 
the  crowning  a  princess  of  Lorraine  would  add 
to  the  already  overweening  authority  of  the 
Guises,  so  envied  and  hated.  The  king  wished 
this  marriage,  since  she  was  a  beautiful  woman, 
but  it  is  a  curious  fact,  and  told  me  by  a  great 
personage,  that  it  would  not  have  taken  place  if 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorrainef  had  lived.    The  queen 


♦  "Henry  III,  the  present  king  of  France  and 
Poland,  is  now  twenty-eight  years  old,  born  Sept. 
19,  155i.  At  the  font  he  was  named  Alexander  Ed- 
ward ;  but  his  mother,  in  memory  of  the  dead  king, 
called  him  Henry.  He  is  tall,  rather  than  of  middle 
size  ;  thin,  rather  than  v/ell-proportioned.  His  face 
is  oval,  his  lower  lips  and  chin  pendant  like  those  of 
his  mother;  his  eyes  handsome  and  soft,  his  fore- 
head broad,  his  carriage  graceful;  and  he  delights 
in  being  superbly  dressed,  and  loaded  with  jewels 
and  perfumes;  he  has  almost  always  tis  beard 
shaven,  and  wears  rings,  bracelets,  and  earrings. 
Bodily  exercise  does  not  amuse  him.  though  he  suc- 
ceeds in  managing  a  horse  and  in  fencing.  If  he 
take  exercise,  it  is  rather  to  dance  and  play  at  tennis 
than  hunting.  Thus  he  is  thought  more  inclined  to 
peace  than  war." — Lippomano  s  Relazione. 

t  Died  in  1571. 


mother  did  all  in  her  power  to  prevent  it,  fearing 
the  cardinal's  credit  might  lower  and  supplant 
her  own.  His  death  calmed  all  doubts:  since 
she  esteemed  the  other  princes  of  his  house  too 
little  to  dread  them,  and  she  hastened  to  accom- 
plish the  king's  desire.  I  micht  here  speak  at 
length  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  who  governs 
alone  and  absolutely.  She  is  accused  as  cause 
of  all  the  misery  which  desolates  the  country. 
A  foreigner  and  an  Italian,  she  was  never  loved 
and  is  now  detested  ;  since  every  one  knows  that 
to  maintain  herself  in  her  authority  she  foment- 
ed division  and  discord,  making  use  of  one  and 
the  other  party  by  turns  according  as  it  fell  in 
with  her  own  private  passion  ;  and  holding  her 
sons,  grown  to  manhood,  aloof  from  serious 
affairs  or  thoughts,  that  they,  being  weak  and 
inexperienced,  might  turn  for  aid  to  her.  Her 
power  over  the  king  is  so  great  that  he  dares 
contradict  her  no  more  than  the  rest ;  she  cares 
neither  for  hate  nor  accusation ;  and,  knowing 
that  books  against  her  are  sold  in  the  shops 
almost  puhlicly,  nothing  disconcerts  her.  Hardy 
and  intrepid,  she  braves  fatigue  and  danger, 
undertaking  long  journeys,  and  occupied  more 
than  ever  with  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  since 
both  country  and  king  are  indeed  in  imminent 
danger.  It  is  affirmed  by  those  who  see  most 
closely  and  best,  that  these  troubles,  should  they 
last  much  longer,  will  divide  the  kingdom  irre- 
parably between  those  who  head  them :  it  is 
feared  Monsieur  and  the  Prince  of  Conde.  Pre- 
dictions having  been  made  on  the  brevity  of  the 
king's  life  and  his  death  without  heirs,  the  queen- 
mother,*  who  puts  faith  in  them,  is  seriously 
alarmed  for  herself;  for  she  knows  that  mon- 
sieur, who  would  succeed,  does  not  love  her,  as 
having  been  most  ill-treated  of  the  brothers. 
Now,  therefore,  she  strives  to  conciliate  his 
goodwill,  and  draw  him  more  near  the  king;  she 
promises  him  riches  and  power,  and  her  own 
large  inheritance ;  and  calls  to  her  aid  the  cun- 
ning peculiar  to  her;  trying  to  separate  him  from 
his  partisans,  and,  as  she  knows  his  hatred  to 
the  chancellor  and  others,  promising  that  the 
king  shall  on  his  return  disgrace  and  exile  them 
from  court,  even  though  they  be  her  own  crea- 
tures. To  show  you  the  extent  of  her  calcula- 
tions— as  the  astrologers  announce  to  monsieur 
also  a  life  short  and  childless,  and  as  the  crown 
would  thus  revert  to  the  King  of  Navarre  (Hen- 
ry IV.),  she  makes  use  of  her  daughter  Marga- 
ret, who  is  his  wife,  to  win  him  over  to  her,  and 
says  she  has  succeeded  already.  With  the 
same  view  to  conciliate  she  attaches  herself  to 
his  uncle,  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon,  a  man 
wholly  inoffensive;  and  also  to  the  Duke  of 
Montpensier,  being  nearly  related  to  the  King  of 
Navarre.  All  this  in  the  hope  of  remaining 
mistress  and  in  possession  of  the  regal  power, 
even  when  her  son-in-law  shall  come  to  the 
throne  !  as  if  she  believed  that  she  would  never 
die,  though  being  now  fifty-nine  years  old.  Mon- 


ig.  *  Her  credulity  is  well  known.  In  one  of  her 
letters,  lately  published,  she  speaks  of  a  conspirator 
who  had  fabricated  a  waxen  figure,  to  the  head  of 
which  he  gave  many  blows.  She  says  he  intends  it 
for  the  king,  and  desires,  if  he  has  done  aught  to 
injure  his  majesty's  health,  he  may  be  made  to 
revoke  his  enchantments. 
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sieur  (the  Duke  of  Anjou,  formerly  Duke  of 
AleD9on)  is  two  years  youager  tlian  the  king, 
being,  as  your  serene  highness  knows,  in  his 
twenty-second  year;  he  is  short  of  stature  but 
well  made,  and  strong  and  squarely  built,  and, 
unlike  the  king,  fitted  to  bear  corporeal  fatigue 
and  violent  exercise.  Those  who  know  him 
best  say  he  is  not  of  evil  nature,  but  has  some 
fine  qualities ;  being  liberal,  considering  his 
means,  a  man  of  his  word  and  gentle  with  every 
one,  as  yet  uncorrupted  in  his  religion.  But  he 
never  was  on  terms  with  his  brothers;  least  of 
all  with  this  one,  now  king;  neither  with  his 
mother.  The  fault  is  hers,  from  the  difference 
she  made  between  them;  lowering  monsieur 
and  elevating  the  other,  whom  she  held  dear  as 
her  eyesight.  Hence  their  hatred  is  deadly:  and 
it  is  said  that  beneath  the  walls  of  La  Rochelle, 
having  commenced  by  outrages,  they  had  well 
nigh  come  to  blows.  The  dislike  deepened 
most  when  monsieur  became  apprised  of  the  ill 
offices  his  brother  rendered  him  at  the  time  of 
his  own  departure  for  Poland,  when  he  entreated 
the  late  king  Charles  not  to  bestow  on  their 
younger  brother  the  lieutenant-generalship  of 
the  kingdom,  which  himself  left  vacant,  adding 
€vil  reports  of  the  duke  which  induced  Charles 
IX.  also  to  detest  him.  On  the  subject  of  mon- 
sieur's escape  from  court,  which  took  place  in 
the  September  of  this  same  year,  I  will  only  say 
that  if  he  had  not  prevented  it  by  departure  he 
would  have  been  flung  into  perpetual  prison. 
His  mother  had  averted  this  before,  but  it  was 
again  in  deliberation,  and  would  have  been 
accomplished  had  he  delayed  a  day.  And  al- 
though where  he  is  now  he  seems  free  and 
honoured,  he  may  say  and  do  only  w^hat  is  pre- 
scribed to  him.  He  is  more  bound  and  captive 
than  ever ;  and  as  to  his  trusting  himself  at 
court  and  with  the  king,  no  one  believes  he  will 
•do  so,  having  the  adrairaPs*  example  before  his 
eyes.  It  remains  to  me  to  give  you  some 
account  of  the  King  of  Navarre.t  This  prince 
and  monsieur  are  about  the  same  age;  he  is 
well  made,  but  not  tall ;  his  hair  is  black,  and 
he  has  yet  no  beard.  He  is  brave  and  full  of 
vivacity  like  his  mother;  most  pleasing  and 
amiable,  familiar  in  his  manner,  and  very  libe- 
ral ;  loving  the  chase  well,  and  attending  little 
to  aught  beside.  He  is  of  enterprising  spirit, 
and  asserts,  perhaps  too  openly,  that  he  will  one 
day  recover  his  provinces  held  by  his  most 
catholic  majesty.  He  is  now  free  and  goes 
where  he  will:  on  the  word  of  Monsieur  de 
Guise:}:  pledged  secretly  for  him,  that  he  will 


*  Coligny  :  murdered  at  St.  Bartholomew, 
t  He  is  mentioned  but  once  before  in  tlie  narra- 
tions of  the  ambassadors,  as  being  a  fine  youth, 
carefully  brought  up  by  his  mother,  and  in  the 
reformed  religion.  Jeanne  d'Albret  died  a  few  days 
before  her  son's  marriage  and  the  massa(;re. 

t  "  The  duke  Henrv  de  Guise  is  of  the  same  age 
with  the  king  of  Navarre,  taiJer,  bett-r  nirtde,  hav- 
ing great  majesty  of  countenance,  bright  eyes,  and 
curled  light  hairi  and  a  beard  net  thick,  and  fair; 
also  wit!\  a  sear  of  the  face,  which  he  received  glo- 
riously from  a  traitor  soldier  who  fired  his  arquebuse, 
as  the  prince,  seeln,^  him  at  his  feet,  called  to  him  to 
yield.  In  all  exercises,  he  is  admirable  for  ease  and 
grace.     In   swordsmanship    none  can  resist  him. 


not  leave  the  court  without  the  king's  per- 
mission." 

We  take  our  leave  of  Michele  here,  pass- 
ing over  with  but  a  few  words  the  long 
complaints  which,  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  these  writers,  close  his  recital.  The  dan- 
gers and  fatigues  of  his  mission,  which 
lasted  five  months;  his  journeys  through 
the  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter, 
accelerated,  he  says,  the  death  of  his  com- 
panion Badoaro,  His  expenses  were  heavy, 
since  he  was  obliged  to  light  many  and 
continual  fires,  and  the  journey  from  Paris 
to  Venice,  through  Burgundy,  occupied 
fifty  days,  without  reckoning  those  lost 
through  accidents  to  horses,  or  the  sickness 
of  any  of  his  suite.  The  king  sent  him  in- 
deed, after  his  last  audience,  the  twenty 
pieces  of  gilded  silver  which  he  himself  in 
turn  presented  to  his  serene  highness  as 
being  by  right  his  own.  But  their  value 
did  not  even  attain  that  of  ordinary  presents 
made  in  other  times  to  Venetian  ambassa- 
dors. And  if  the  liberality  of  his  serene 
highness  and  the  most  gallant  lords  would 
accord  this  gift  to  him  to  pay  his  expenses 
in  part,  they  might  feel  it  given  to  the  re- 
public itself,  since  its  ambassador  would  be 
ever  ready  to  expend  it  in  its  service-  Poor 
Michele ! 

Girolarao  Lipporaano  was  ambassador  to 
France  in  the  year  1577.  The  narrative 
before  us,  given  with  all  possible  detail,  is 
by  his  secretary's  hand,  and  entitled, 
'  ^'^^^og^o  ^®1  Signor  Lippomano/  '1  he 
French  roads  were  at  tiiis  date  far  from 
safe,  and  the  ambassador  dreaded  alike  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  highwaymen,  or  those 
of  soldiers  of  the  disbanded  army  which 
had  just  besieged  and  taken  La  Charete. 
We  quote  an  amusing  and  characteristic 
adventure  which  occ^irr^d  to  him  at  Dijon. 

"  The  first  magistrate  of  the  city  of  Dijon  (I 
do  not  speak  of  those  of  the  parliament)  is  called 
mayor,  as  in  all  the  other  towns  of  Burgundjs 
and  of  several  provinces  of  France.  He  is  elected 
annually  either  from  the  class  of  nobles  or  of 
citizens;  he  has  a  guard  of  halbadiers,  and  his 
authority  is  of  some  importance.  1  went  to  him 
as  I  am  accustomed  to  do  elsewhere,  and  politely 
requested,  beside  the  usual  bills  of  health,  a 
passport  for  all  Burgundy,  that  the  ambassador's 
progress  might  suffer  no  obstacle.  The  good 
man  commenced  by  doubting  that  I  was  really 
an  ambassador,  saying  I  might  be  a  private  per- 
sonage who  had  taken  the  title.  I  showed  fiim 
vainly  the  letters  patent  of  his  serene  highness, 
of  the  governor  of  Milan,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  the 
governor  of  Lyons.     At  last  he  said,  '  How  is  it 

He  is  poor,  spending  more  than  his  revenues;  not 
quite  content  with  the  march  of  affa  rs,  since  he  also 
is  of  the  catholic  race  which  maintains  the  true 
religion  of  FtOLnce.y—Lipj>o;nano's  Relazione. 
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possible  that  this  can  he  a  Venetian  ambassador, 
since  last  year  at  Venice  all  the  inhabitants  died 
of  plague?' {I  \)  I  replied  this  was  not  exact; 
that  the  fullest  extent  of  the  loss  had  been 
between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  persons.  '  Well,' 
said  he,  '  am  I  not  right  then  ?  there  can  be  none 
or  very  few  remaining  V  I  was  forced  to  say 
that  the  death  of  thousands  in  Venice  left  less 
vacuum  than  would  that  of  ten  in  Dijon,  and  so 
left  him  adding,  I  cared  little  for  his  passport, 
and  that  the  king  should  know  of  it.  So  he 
hastened  to  deliver  me  one  in  good  and  due 
formr 

The  ambassador  and  his  train  passed  on 
not  without  fear  and  peril.  The  *  lieutenant 
du  roi '  of  the  province,  being  of  higher 
authority  than  the  mayor,  gave  an  escort  of 
foot  and  mounted  men.  At  Chatillon  sur 
Seine,  they  had  stayed  to  see  the  town  and 
sleep  at  the  Lion  d'Or,  and  it  would  seem 
they  dined  here  in  a  public  apartment.  The 
account  of  this  narrow  escape  on  the  road, 
is  highly  dramatic. 

"While  we  were  at  table  arrived  a  traveller 
on  foot,  who  hearing  some  of  us  speak  Italian,, 
came  up  to  say, '  If  you  are  asl  believe  Venetians, 
I  will  tell  you  what  it  concerns  you  to  hear.  To- 
day passing  forth  from  Aissez  le  Due,  near  the 
Fontaines  Amoureuses,  there  rode  up  to  me  four 
horsemen,  asking  if  I  had  seen  five  mules  bear- 
ing the  red  housings  of  a  Venetian  ambassador, 
and  when  I  replied,  I  had  not,  I  heard  them  say 
among  themselves,  "  Certainly  we  have  missed 
them  on  the  road,  but  we  wiU  come  up  with 
them  at  Mussy  I'Eveque,"  and  leaving  me  they 
galloped  into  a  road  near.'  Shortly  after,  arrived 
in  the  same  Inn  of  the  Lion  d'Or,  another  per- 
son, a  lackey  of  the  Grand  Ecuyer  on  his  way  to 
Dijon,  came  up  to  say  that  a  leagae  and  a  half 
beyond  Chatillon  he  had  seen  a  troop  of  horse- 
men, about  twenty-five  in  number,  ford  the 
Seine  ;  that  one  of  them,  well  mounted  and 
armed,  det9.x];hed  himself  from  the  rest,  and  rode 
up  to  ask  whether  he  had  met  various  mules 
covered  with  red  clothing;  and  that  this  man 
appeared  to  him  a  spy  of  robbers — that  species 
of  poor  gentlemen,  who  hold  the  highways'v 
plunder  the  travellers,  and  then  tak€  refuge  in 
their  neighbouring  houses^and  castles." 

But  notwithstanding  the  demoralized  and 
impoverished  country,  they  arrived  with 
their  horse  and  arquebuse-raen  rn  safety  at 
Barleduc.  At  Mussy  TEveque,  indeed, 
they  excited  fear  themselves  :.  for  the  inha- 
bitants closed  their  gates,  mistaking  the 
an)bassador  and  his  suite  for  the  banditti ! 
They  were  bes-ides  in  peril  from  their  own 
escort,  who  said  openly  that  the  ambassador 
carried  with  him  a  sum  of  S0,000  francs, 
lent  by  Venice  to  the  king,  and  at  last  so 
bitterly  assailed  the  Venetians  in  Nagent 
on  this  ground,  that  had  it  been  in  a 
less  considerable  town,  their  escape  from 


thorough  fleecing  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble. The  court  was  at  this  time  at  Tou- 
raine,  and  Lippomano  remained  but  a  day 
or  two  in  Paris  ere  he  departed  for  Am- 
boise  ;  passing  four  leagues  from  Orleans 
through  the  village  of  Clery,  where  he 
found  the  ruins  of  the  church  raised  by 
Louis  X[.,  whose  devotion  to  our  lady  of 
Clery  is  well  known,  and  in  the  centre  of 
which  stood  the  miraculous  waxen  torch, 
too  heavy  to  be  moved  by  ten  men,  but 
which  shook  with  a  heavy  sound  whenever, 
in  shipwreck  or  other  dangers,  a  vow  was 
made  to  this  virgin.  The  day,  hour,  and 
minute  of  the  shock  noted,  were  always 
found  to  accord  with  the  vow  !  Presented 
to  his  majesty,  Lippomano  accompanied 
him  to  Tours  and  Poitiers,  the  state  of  the 
i  roads  preventing  their  travelling  more  than 
I  four  leagues  a  day. 

j      The  queen-mother  was  now  desirous  of 
!  peace;  the  King  of  Navarre  and  Prince  of 
j  C(mde  had   severally  retired   to  Perigord 
and   La  Rochelle.      The   worst  plague   of 
I  this  time  arose  from  the  undisciplined  state 
'  of  either  arn)y.     It  was  impossible  to  ride 
''  two  leagues  beyond  Poitiers   without  the- 
'  risk  of  meetins:  this  uncurbed  soldiery,  who' 
pillaged  friend  and  foe,   sacking  each  vil- 
lage in  turn,  and  following  the  shores  of  the 
\  river  to  seize  on  horses  and  on  the  grooms 
;  who  brouglit  them  thither  to  water.      Peace 
;  was  at  last  concluded,   though  the  public 
I  exercise  of  the  reformed  religion  was  for- 
I  bidden  at  court,  and  within  a  circle  of  two 
I  leagues,  as  well  as  in  Paris,  and  ten  leagues 
'  round.      The  memory  of  Coligny,  and  other 
victims  of  St.  Bartholomew,  was  rehabili- 
tated, and  their  heirs  exempted  from  taxes- 
j  during  six  years;  while  Henry  III.  in  his 
edict    called  the    massacre  'the    disorders 
and  excesses  of  the  24th  August  and  follow- 
ing days,  which  took   place  to   our  great 
displeasure  and  regiet.'^     The  winter  had" 
'  passed  tranquilly  in  fetes  and  tonrnamentSy 
in  whirh  the  king  himself  joined.    But  there 
took    place    quarrels    between    the    king's- 
'mignons,'    and    a   nobleman    high  in   the 
Duke  of  Anjou's  favour;  the  Bussyd'Am- 
boise,  so  often  named  in  the  memoirs  of  the 
time.     Eighteen  or  twenty  of  the  former 
attacked  Bussy  unawares;  two  of  his  suite 
were  wounded,  and  one  died.     Hereupon 
the  duke,  made  furious  by  this  event,  and 
by  the  king's  backwardness  to  avenge  it, 
threatened  to  retire  to  his  own  estates,  in 
spite  of  the  prayers  of  Queen  Louisa  of 
France  and  the  queen-mother. 

"  The  king,"  says  the  recital,  "  went  himself 
to  Monsieur  at  the  moment  he  drew  on  bis  bools^ 
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and  repeated  the  same  arguments.  But  as  the 
duke  would  not  renounce  his  determination,  the 
king  rose  up  in  anger  and  said,  '  Since  you  are 
resolved  to  depart,  go  then  if  you  can.'  lie 
lied  a  captain  of  his  archers,  and  ordered  him 
guard  the  duke  in  his  chamber.  He  arrested 
at  the  same  time  various  favouriies  of  his  high- 
ness, and  ordered  the  arrest  of  Bussy,  who  was 
hid  in  Monsieur's  palace  and  in  his  own  closet, 
where  he  had  remained  ail  the  preceding  days, 
though  it  was  said  he  had  left  the  city.  He 
was  found  between  the  wool  and  straw  mattress 
of  the  bed,  and  brought  before  the  king;  trem- 
bling at  the  idea  of  instant  death,  for  it  was  be- 
lieved he  had  urged  Monsieur's  departure.  He 
talked  like  one  out  ofhis  senses,  asking  the  king 
if  he  chose  to  take  his  head,  or  that  he  should 
ask  pardon  of  Monsieur  de  Caylus.  The  king 
replied  by  a  reprimand  paternal  rather  than 
severe ;  reminding  him  how  often  he  had  of- 
fended the  royal  dignity,  and  adding,  that  he 
had  not  yet  decided  on  his  own  course,  but  that 
the  faults  should  be  exceeded  by  the  clemency, 
and  that  he  should  have  a  chamber  for  prison. 
Monsieur's  attendants  were  all  greatly  alarmed, 
and  hid  or  disguised  themselves  as  if  the  storrn 
had  been  destined  to  crush  ihem;  and  as  the 
house  of  the  Venetian  ambassador  w^as  their 
only  asylum,  they  all  crowded  there.  Some  ex- 
treme measure  was  expected:  when  the  Queen 
of  Navarre  went  to  visit  Monsieur  about  noon, 
advising  him  to  yield  to  circumstances,  and  since 
he  was  resolved  to  go,  to  dissimulate  and  wait 
a  favourable  opportunity  which  could  not  fail 
him.  The  duke  accepted  her  advice,  asked  to 
see  his  majesty,  excused  himself,  promised  to  be 
henceforth  a  true  brother  and  servitor,  and  to  do 
ooihing  which  could  trouble  the  kingdom.  The 
king  and  queen-mother  embraced  him  tenderly  ; 
Bussy  and  Monsieurde  Caylus  werereconciledV' 

But  Monsieur  in  reality  placed  small 
confidence  in  the  king,  and  made  his  escape 
a  few  days  after ;  his  thoughts  turned  to 
Flanders,  which  he  determined  to  deliver 
from  Spanish  oppression  ;  while  at  the  same 
time  Spain  protested  against  France,  and 
threatened  invasioti  with  an  army  if  she  did 
not  interfere  to  calm  the  Flemish  rebellion. 
The  duke  having  gone  to  Flanders,  th-e 
queen-mother,  disregarding  her  own  age 
and  infirmities,  conducted!  her  daughter 
Margaret  to  her  husband,  Henry  of  Na- 
varre, occupying  herself  on  her  way  with 
ihe  re  establishment  of  the  Catholic  rit-e 
wheresoever  she  tarried  :  *  so  that,'  says  the 
ambassador,  *  it  was  she  who  raised  once 
more  the  almost-crushed  religion.* 

The  project  of  a  marriage  between  the 
Queen  of  England  (Elizabeth)  and  the 
Duke  of  Alenqon  was  now  negotiated  more 
warmly  than  heretofore':  precious  gifts,  and 
even  portraits  were  exchanged,  so  that  its 
accomplishraentseemed  sure.  Lipporaano's 
scribe  thus  gives  an  account  of  the  duke's 
expedition  to  England  : 


"  Monsieur  crossed  the  sea,  arrived  in  London, 
and  lodged  the  firsi  day  with  the  ambassador  of 
France,  and  afterwards  in  the  royal  palace,  at 
the  queen's  expense,  who  saw  him  the  second 
day,  two  miles  without  the  town.  It  is  said 
that,  relating  to  the  marriage,  there  were  rather 
vague  \yords  spoken  than  any  likely  to  lead  to  a 
conclusion,  though  presents  were  exchanged.  It 
is  said  also  that  every  morning  tAe  queen  carried 
him  a  cup  of  broth  with  her  own  Jiand,  and  that 
the  duke  shoioed  himself  to  her  in  a  doublet  of 
flesh-coloured  silk  to  prove  he  was  not  hump- 
liacked  as  had  been  told  her.  But  from  all  we 
heard  they  negotiated  any  affairs  rather  than 
those  of  the  marriage ;  or  to  express  myself 
with  more  propriety,  the  sage  queen  held'  out 
this  bait  to  keep  Monsieur  in  check,  and  strength- 
en him  in  his  hatred  to  Spain.  It  was  believed 
that  the  Queen  of  England,  the  Duke  of  Alen^on, 
the  King  of  Navarre,  the  Prince  Casimir,  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  were  all  agreed  to  carry  the 
war  into  Spain.  But  this  report  was  unfounded, 
though  the  king  himself  communicated  it  to  the 
foreign  ambassadors,  excusing  himself  by  de- 
claring he  had  not  been  in  the  secret  of  the  en- 
terprise, and  was  sorry  for  it:  whence  we  may 
see  the  precipitancy  or  rather  the  levity  of  the 
French,  who  at  times  give  wind  to  projects  ere 
they  execute,  then  at  others  execute  without 
previous  reflection." 

During  the  duke's  absence,  the  king  fell 
ill  of  a  dangerous  malady,  and  the  French 
court  feared  lest  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the 
event  of  his  death,  should  keep  Monsieur 
as  hostage  till  the  delivering  to  England  of 
Boulogne  and  Calais,  which  she  claimed 
still.  The  queen-mother  was  absent  also, 
employed  in  soothing,  if  she  could  not  put 
a  stop  to,  the  disturbances  in  the  south  of 
France.  We  must  here  insert  a  recital  of 
the  tragic  end  of  Bussy  d'Amboise.  It  is 
amusing  to  find  the  whole  indignation  of 
the  writer  concentrated  on  the  injured  hus- 
band, and  to  observe  his  exquisite  allusions 
to  some  lady  beloved  by  himself  This 
wild  mode  of  «)btaining  justice  was  not  un- 
common in  other  oflences  of  the  age,* 
though  extraordinary  at  a  time  and  court 
whose  licence  was  unbounded. 

^*  About  this  time  Bussy  d'Amboise  was  kill- 
ed. He  was  the  first  gentleman  and  the  favour- 
ite of  Monsieur,  and  the  lover  of  a  fair  ]ady 
whom  he  saw  very  often.  Her  husband,  though 
'  homme  de  robe,'  yet  held  a  post  of  importance 
in  Brittany.  He  became  apprised  of  her  con- 
duct, and  told  her  she  could  save  her  own  life 
but  in  one  manner,  which  was  to  summon  lh« 
Seigneur  de  Bussy  to  her  house  at  the  time  he 
should  command  and  without  previous  warning-. 
The  lady  (if  indted  she  deserves  the  name), 
either  in  fear  for  herself  or  love  for  another, 
wrote  to  Bussy  that  she  was  going  to  the  coun- 


*  See  Bran  tome,  with  whom  the  writer  seems  tp 
kave  s»me  sympathies. 
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fry,  and  would  expect  hira  the  following  day, 
and  tb^t  he  should  come  in  all  confidence,  since 
her  husband  could  not  arrive  to  molest  them. 
Bussy  d'Amboise  came  fearlessly  with  but  two 
geollemen.  As  soon  as  he  was  in  the  court,  and 
the  g-ates  closed  and  barred  as  was  the  order,  he 
was  assailed  by  twenty  arquebnse  men,  who 
shot  himself  and  his  comrades.  The  woman  who 
thus  caused  her  lover's  murder,  was  left  with 
the  perpeiital  stain  of  an  imparity  and  a  cruelty 
unexampled.  She  might  have  warned  her 
friend  and  warded  off  thismisfortiane;  and  if  she 
were,  as  was  affirmed,  forced  with  a  dagger  to 
her  throat  to  write  this  letter,  she  should  have 
chosen  a  thousand  deaths  rather  than  such  trea- 
son. Not  thus  would  have  acted  my  most  glo- 
rious lady,  the  Sig-nora  N — ,  whose  soul  is  gene- 
rous as  her  blood  is  noble,  and  as  decided  in  her 
divine  actions  as  unhappy  in  being  in  the  power 
of  a  husband  so  miworthy  of  her.  But  this  crime 
served  this  poor  husband  nothing:  it  was  a  weak 
and  dishonourable  vengeance.  For  a  fault,  of 
which  the  blame  was  not  his,  and  which  few  peo- 
fle  Knew,  is  now  published  to  the  world.  Little 
noise  was,  however,  made  about  it,  and  although 
Bussy  was  a  great  personage,  the  assassin  v/ent 
unpunished.  It  appears  that  in  France,  in  these 
affairs  of  honour,  every  man  is  permitted  to 
right  himself  as  did  Monsieur  Viilequier  of  Poi- 
tiers. After  a  long  absence  from  court,  return- 
ing to  his  wife  he  found  her  about  to  give  birth 
to  an  infant;  he,  therefore,  killed  her  instantly, 
and  with  her,  two  female  attendants  who  rush- 
ed forward  in  her  defence,  one  of  these  being 
pregnant  also  I  Thus,  among  his  murders,  mur- 
dering two  innocent  creatures  who  had  not  seen 
the  light;  and  yet  he  is  unmolested,  and  pur- 
sues his  career  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  or 
as  if  he  had  hilled  five  animals  hwuing." 

But  for  considerations  of  space,  we  n«ght 
be  justified  in  quoting  another  description 
of  the  court,  as  it  had  become  in  Lippo- 
mano's  time  There  is  a  mournful  inte- 
rest cast  over  the  person  of  the  beautiful 
young  queen,  Louisa  of  Lorraine  :  perfect- 
ly without  influence  (since  Catherine  would 
have  borne  with  no  power  in  a  daughter-in- 
law) ;  adoring  her  unworthy  and  effemi- 
nate husband,  serving  him  herself  on  all 
solemn  occasions ;  and  sitting  *  with  her 
eye  turned  on  him  ever,  as  on  one  beloved, 
of  which  he  takes  no  note;'  pious  and  cha- 
ritable in  church  and  hospital;  while  his 
time  was  occupied  in  his  private  apart- 
ments, sometimes  indeed  wtth  alchemists 
and  with  mechanics,  oftener  still  with  the 
dogs,  birds,  and  dwarfs,  kept  there  for  his 
disengaged  hours.  The  queen-mother, 
grown  old,  still  presei'ved  a  certain  fresh- 
ness, and  showed  no  wrinkle.  She  always 
wore  her  mourning  habits,  and  a  black  veil 
which  fell  on  her  shoulders  but  not  her 
forehead,  and  when  she  went  out,  a  woollen 
bonnet  over  it.  As  in  the  former  time, 
with  a  view  to  keep  the  power  in  her  own 


hands,  and  render  herself  always  necessary, 
she  fomented  troubles  and  kept  private 
hatreds  alive,  so  now,  it  was  Lippomano'& 
belief,  she  tried  to  pacify  all  parties.  Since 
the  king  disliked  public  concerns,  and  left 
them  to  her,  she  had  henceforth  no  motive 
for  irritation,  and  she  preferred  that  her 
dexterity  and  prudence  should  now  only  be 
made  evident.  We  transcribe  a  portrait, 
not  elsewhere  drawn,  of  Margaret  of  Na- 
varre, and  a  curious  anecdote  of  Henry 
IV.yher  husband. 

"  The  queen  is  not  tall,  of  iignre  well  formed 
and  rather  fall,  and  though  herfeatures  are  less 
delicate  than  those  of  the  reigning  queen  (Lou- 
isa), she  is  yet  esteemed  beautiful  from  her 
vivacity  of  countenance,  and  her  hair  bright  as 
gold  ;  though  she  also,  like  her  brothers,  fails  in 
the  defective  shape  of  the  lower  lip,  which  is- 
pendant;  but  some  esteem  this  an  additional 
grace,  and  that  it  makes  the  throat  and  neck 
appear  to  more  advantage.  Of  a  masculins- 
spirit  like  her  mother,  she  is  clever  in  negotia- 
tion, and  daring  the  time  she  stayed  at  the  baths 
of  Spa,  undertook  and  nigh  concluded  the  treaty 
between  Monsieur  and  the  Flemish  lords;  and 
this  without  waking  the  suspicion  of  Don  J^iatJ 
of  Austria,  with  whom  she  dined  daily  at  Na- 
mur.  It  does  not  appear  that  she  has  the  saint- 
ed disposition  of  her  sister-in-law,  since  she  de- 
lights in  things  which  usually  please  women;, 
such  as  dressing  superbly,  and  appearing  beau- 
tiful, and  all  which  follows.  Her  hasband^ 
Henry  of  Navarre,  is  thought  to  believe  in  no- 
thing, and  it  is  said  he  makes  sport  of  his  owi> 
Huguenot  preachers  even  while  they  are  in  the 
pulpit.  Once,  he  being  eating  cherries  while 
one  of  these  villains  preached,  he  continued 
shooting  with  his  finger  and  thumb  the  cherry- 
stones in  his  face,  till  he  welhaigh  put  out  his^ 
eye."' 

Prejudice  against  France  seems  strong 
in  Lippomano,  as  in  others  of  these  writers- 
And  from  the  corruption  of  court  and  city, 
we  can  well  believe  his  criticisms  to  be  for 
the  most  f>art  just.  The  prodigality  of  the 
king  to  his  unworthy  favourites,  with  the 
disorders  of  the  administration,  had  rained 
the  kingdom.  The  court  was  always  in  a 
state  of  privation.  The  army  wanted  pay 
and  supph'es,  and  pillaged  the  villages. 
In  Paris  the  prisons  were  numerous,  and 
filled  ;  while  every  day,  in  some  part  of  the 
town,  malefactors  were  seen  in  the  hands 
of  justice,  'the  greater  part  being  hanged. "^ 
His  remarks  on  dress  and  manners  are 
richly  worth  extracting. 

"From  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  the  na- 
tives would  live  long,  if  they  did  not  ruin  their 
stomachs  with  over  eating,  spending  on  food 
and  habiliments  without  rule  or  measure.  Male 
dress,  so  various  in  foraiy  that  to  describe  it  were 
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impossible.  A  hat  whose  broad  brim  falls 
OQ  the  shoulders,  or  a  *  beret '  which  liardly 
covers  the  top  of  the  head ;  a  cloak  which  de- 
scends to  the  ankle,  or  barely  reaches  the  loins; 
the  manner  of  wearing  these  habits  not  less 
curious  than  the  habits  themselves.  One  sleeve 
buttoned,  the  other  open,  and  the  cloak  pendant 
from  one  shoulder;  and  the  change  of  costume 
usual  among  men,  necessitating  an  extraordinary 
expense  in  woollen  stuff  and  cloths  of  silk  and 
gold ;  since  no  man  is  esteemed  rich  if  he  has 
not  twenty  or  thirty  suits  of  different  kinds,  so 
that  he  may  change  daily.  The  women  have 
a  mode  of  dress  more  modest  and  less  variable. 
The  noble  lady  wears  a  hood  of  black  velvet,  or 
a  coiffe,  wrought  in  ribbons  of  silk  or  gold,  or  in 
jewels,  and  has  a  mask  on  her  face.  The  citi- 
zen's wife  wears  a  cloth  hood,  the  mask  and 
silken  head-gear  being  denied  to  her  rank.  All 
wear  gowns  and  cotillons  as  they  please.  No- 
blewomen distinguished  by  the  size  of  the 
sleeves  and  variety  of  colours,  while  other 
females  wear  black  only.  Widows  have  veils, 
and  the  clothing  high  to  the  throat,  and  over  all 
a  spenser.  In  mourning  for  parent  or  husband, 
they  have  also  robes  trimmed  with  hair  or 
swan's  down.  Men  wear  mourning  only  on  the 
day  of  burial.  It  is  easy  to  recognize  unmarried 
women  in  the  street;  they  follow  closely  their 
mothers'  footsteps,  and  the  domestics,  male  or 
female,  again  come  after.  Frenchwomen  have 
generally  the  waist  slightly  formed,  and  using, 
as  they  do,  hoops  and  other  artifices  to  increase 
the  circumference  below,  their  appearance  be- 
comes more  elegant  still.  The  cotillon  is  of 
great  value.  As  to  the  gown  which  is  worn 
over  all,  it  is  usually  of  coarse  serge  or  ordinary 
stuff,  since  the  women  at  church  kneel  down 
anywhere  and  sit  upon  the  ground.  The  bo- 
som and  shoulders  are  slightly  veiled  with 
gauze.  The  head,  neck,  and  arms,  are  orna- 
mented with  jewels;  the  head-dress  differs 
widely  from  that  of  Italy,  as  on  the  top  of  the 
head  are  ornaments  and  tufts  of  hair  which  ap- 
parently increase  the  breadth  of  the  forehead. 
They  commonly  wear  black  hair,  since  it  sets 
off  the  paleness  of  the  cheeks,  and  this  paleness, 
when  not  occasioned  by  malady,  is  looked  on  as 
a  charm.  The  French  females  are  seemingly 
full  of  devotion,  but  in  fact  very  free.  Each 
chooses  to  be  treated  as  worthy  of  esteem,  and 
there  is  none,  whatever  her  conduct,  who  does  not 
find  something  to  say  against  that  of  her  neigh- 
bours. They  are  very  insolent,  and  the  cause  is 
their  husbands'  over  confidence,  and  allowing 
them  to  govern  not  only  their  households  but 
themselves.  They  converse  publicly  with  those 
they  meet  in  the  streets,  and  also  go  alone  to 
church  and  market,  remaining  absent  three  or 
four  hours  without  their  husbands'  asking 
whether  they  are  gone.  Very  agreeable  in 
their  manners,  they  have  perhaps  but  one  fault, 
avarice ;  it  is  said  that  gold  is  omnipotent  with 
all  the  women  in  the  world,  but  with  French 
women  silver  suffices.  A'gentleman  asserted, 
not  without  reason,  that  three  things  are  proper 
to  the  nation — 'never  to  do  what  they  promise; 
not  to  write  as  they  speak;  and,  to  remember 
neither  benefit  nor  injury.'  In  trade  and  busi- 
ness the  Frenchman  is  of  faithless  nature,  wil- 


ling to  promise  largely  when  anxious  to  obtain 
anything,  but  having  obtained,  at  once  repenting. 
And  thus  he  either  will  refuse  payment  or  defer 
it  as  much  as  possible.  The  ceremonies  of  the 
holy  week  resemble  ours,  and  if  more  care  were 
given  to  the  church,  or  rather  if  all  benefices 
were  not  bestowed  on  women,  children,  or  inca- 
pable men,  it  might  recover  its  splendour.  We 
followed  their  example  in  eating  meat  the  four 
or  five  Saturdays  which  follow  Christmas,  since 
we  should  otherwise  have  passed  for  Huguenots. 
They  aver  that  during  these  weeks  the  Holy 
Virgin  having  lately  lain  in,  did  not  fast.  The 
French  priest  is  not  much  addicted  to  debauch  ; 
he  has  novice  but  that  of  gluttony;  which  is 
common  to  him,  with  the  remainder  of  that 
people.  It  would  thus  be  less  difficult  to  ame- 
liorate this  clergy  than  that  of  other  nations 
where  excesses  are  more  extreme.  They  have 
good  and  clever  preachers,  capable  of  preaching 
three  or  four  hours  in  succession,  as  they  do  on 
Good  Friday,  not  resting  a  moment,  and  hardly 
ever  spitting :  a  thing  incomprehensible.. ..It  was 
then,"  he  says,  a  little  farther  on;  "  that  the  am- 
bassador, my  master,  took  leave  of  their  majes- 
ties, to  whom  he  was  singularly  dear,  since  sur- 
naraed  by  all,  il  deletio  Amhasciatore.  At  his 
departure,  the  king  created  him  knight  of  his 
own  order;  and  besides  this,  gave  him  a  very 
fine  diamond  set  in  gold,  of  the  size  of  a  nut,  and 
a  beautiful  Turkish  dog,  which  w^as  his  de- 
light; but  the  little  dog  jumping  back  on  the 
king,  the  king  took  him  in  his  arms,  kissed  him, 
and  offered  him  to  the  ambassador,  saying,  *  Ac- 
cept him  for  my  sake.'  The  26th  of  November, 
1579,  we  quitted  Paris  to  return  to  Italy." 

We  believe  it  not  necessary  to  excuse 
the  length  of  our  article,  or  the  number  of 
our  extracts.  Since  the  taste  for  *  literary 
curiosities'  began,  there  have  appeared  no 
volumes  whose  contents  so  well  deserve  the 
name.  They  are  precious  to  the  historian, 
for  their  sketches  of  character  and  policy 
were  so  studied  as  to  guide  and  enlighten 
a  subtle  and  cautious  state.  They  are 
amusing  to  the  lover  of  lighter  literature, 
for  the  closeness  of  their  personal  details. 
And  they  are  important  to  the  philosophical 
observer,  who  studies  their  dissertations  on 
national  habits  and  failings,  and  contem- 
plates how  these  have  been  much  or  little 
modified  by  other  governments  and  the 
lapse  of  three  hundred  years. 


Art.  VII. — 1.  Mdmoires  touclianl  la  Vie  et 
les  Ecriis  de  Marie  de  Rabutin-Chantal, 
Damede  Bovrhilly,  Marquise  dc  Sevigne, 
durant  la  Rtgence  ct  la  Fronde.  Par  M. 
le  Baron  Walckenaer.— P^x/mc  Far- 
tic  durant  le  Ministere  du  Cardinal  Ma- 
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zarin  et  la  Jeunesse  de  Louis  XIV.  Paris  : 
Firrain  Didot.  1843. 
2.  Les  Hktoriettes  de  Tallemant  dcs  Reaux. 
Seconde  Edition.  Pre  ce  dee  d'une  No- 
tice, 8^'c.  Par  M.  MoNMERQUE.  Paris  : 
Delloye.      1840. 

In  the  memoirs  by  the  Baron  de  Walck- 
enaer  we  observe  the  influence  of  the  his- 
torical novel  upon  the  writins^  of  history. 
The  events  selected  are  vivified  by  local 
colouring;  scenery  and  costume  are  painted 
with  fidelity  j  and  the  principal  personage 
of  the  book,  the  celebrated  Madame  de  Se- 
vigne,  is  a  heroine  worthy  the  pen  of  novel- 
ist or  historian.  Nor  is  a  half-wicked  hero 
wanting.  We  see  her  path  beset  by  the 
Lovelace  of  the  age,  her  own  cousin,  Bussy- 
Rabutin,  against  whose  seductive  wiles  her 
high  animal  spirits,  gay  laugh,  unrestrained 
speech,  and  pure  heart,  are  more  potent 
defences  than  were  the  graver  graces  of  the 
less  fortunate  Clarissa.  And  these  are  but 
the  central  figures  of  a  series  of  groups  who 
represent  the  private  history  and  public 
events  of  a  remarkable  period.  The  con- 
nection, certainly,  is  often  of  the  slightest. 
We  understand  the  relation  of  Madame  de 
Sevigne  to  the  history  of  the  Hotel  de  Ram- 
bouillet, but  we  do  not  readily  discern  the 
pretext  her  name  should  afford  for  a  length- 
ened episode,  embracing;  in  all  their  com- 
plex details,  the  intrigues  and  combats  of 
the  Fronde.  But  M.  de  Walckenaer  is  not 
writing  a  formal  life  of  Madame  de  Sevigne. 
He  is  filling  a  broad  canvass  with  figures  ; 
the  heroine  only  occupies,  as  of  right,  the 
first  place  in  the  foreground  ;  and  as  he  has 
much  to  do  before  his  work  is  brought  to  a 
termination,  we  shall  perhaps  act  most  fairly 
if  we  refrain  from  passing  judgment  upon 
his  plan  until  we  find  ourselves  in  a  position 
to  estimate  its  entire  effect.  One  of  his 
episodes  will  suffice  for  our  present  pur- 
pose ;  and  we  select  it  because  to  us  it 
seems  the  most  curious  and  interesting,  and 
generally  is  the  least  known.  We  take  the 
Hotel  de  Rambouillet. 

Madame  de  Rambouillet  was  of  Italian 
extraction.  Pier  father,  the  Marquis  of  Pi- 
iani,  represented  Henry  the  Thinl  at  the 
court  of  Rome  under  the  pontificate  of  Sex- 
tus  the  Fifth.  During  his  embassy  the 
queen-mother,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  lost  a 
favourite  Italian  lady  :  and,  to  afford  her 
consolation,  it  was  communicated  to  the 
French  ambassador  that  he  must  espouse, 
and  bring  to  court,  one  of  the  family  of  the 
Strozzi  to  which  the  late  favourite  belonged  ! 
The  queen  named  a  charming  young  widow 
of  the  noble  Roman  family  of  the  Savelli, 
nearly  related  to  the  Strozzi,  and  although 


the  Marquis  of  Pisani  was  sixty-three  years 
of  age,  he  had  so  distinguished  himself  in 
war  and  in  politics,  and  retained  yet  so 
much  manly  grace,  that  the  marriage, 
promptly  agreed  upon,  was  solemnized 
within  three  days  from  the  first  interview, 
and  the  accomplished  Italian  borne  away 
to  the  court  of  France.  Subsequently  the 
Marquis  attached  himself  to  Henri  Quatre, 
and  of  his  conduct  and  character  the  famous 
De  Thou  has  left  the  brief,  but  expressive 
memorial,  that  he  did  not  know  of  a  life 
more  woithy  to  be  written. 

Madame  de  Rambouillet  was  the  only 
child  of  this  marriage.  From  her  mother, 
a  woman  of  talent,  she  received  an  excellent 
education,  having  learned  from  her  to  speak 
the  Italian  and  French  languages  with  equal 
facility.  The  daughter,  like  her  mother, 
was  married  to  a  man  much  older  than  her- 
self, and  that  at  the  age  of  twelve  years. 
Her  elderly  husband  appears  to  have  re- 
gardetl  her  with  passionate  fondness,  which 
she  returned  with  reverential  respect,  such 
as  is  due  rather  from  a  child  to  a  parent 
than  from  a  beloved  wife  to  a  tender  com- 
panion. The  earlier  years  of  her  married 
life  were  passed  at  the  court  of  Henri  Qua- 
tre, at  whose  death  she  was  twenty-two 
years  old,  and  of  whom  she  seems  to  have 
received  and  retained  a  most  unfavourable 
impression.  Her  friend,  Tallemant  des 
Reaux,   who  has  left  even  in    his  laconic 

*  Histariettes '  the  fullest  details  of  her 
habits,  tells  us  that  from  the  period  of  her 
twentieth  year  she  used  to  shut  herself  in 
her  room,  and  feign  indisposition,  that  she 
might  so  avoid  appearing  at  the  assemblies 
of  the  Louvre  :  *  strange  conduct,'  he  adds, 

•  for  a  young  lady,  handsome  and  of  quality  !' 
That  she  ha<l  been  accustomed  to  special 
marks  of  favour  is  ceitain  ;  for  at  the  coro- 
nation of  the  queen  she  was  *  tme  des  belles 
qui devoient  etre  de  la  ctrtmonie.^  Nor  did 
repugnance  to  the  court  arise,  as  it  will 
occur  to  us  to  show,  from  any  indifference 
to  pleasure,  or  disregard  of  elegant  splen- 
dours and  tasteful  magnificence.  But  she 
preferred  solitude  and  the  study,  as  we 
learn,  of  the  classic  authors  of  antiquity,  to 
sports  too  rude  for  a  mind  whose  refinement 
was  in  advance  of  the  court  society  of  that 
day.  Her  health,  indeed,  giving  way  be- 
fore such  hardy  studies,  obliged  her,  a  little 
later,  to  content  herself  with  the  easier 
conquest  of  Spanish.  Yet  she  was  not  a 
prude  nor  a  pedant ;  not  stiff',  harsh,  or  un- 
amiable  ;  though  she  did  disrelish  the  joy- 
ous Henry  Quatro. 

That  monarch,  with  his  many  excellent 
qualities,  was  no  doubt  better  fitted  for 
popular  love,  than  to  win  the  homage  of 
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the  Marquise  de  Ramboulllet.  The  wars 
of  the  League,  amidst  which  he  passed  so 
many  of  his  early  years,  experiencing  re- 
verses in  every  shape,  among  evils  more 
prominently  recognized  had  the  effect  of 
arresting  civilisation.  Intercourse  of  that 
nature  which  supposes  the  easy,  undisturb- 
ed, and  unalarmed  presence  of  elegant 
women,  was  stopped.  The  men  ever  in 
the  camp  or  in  the  field,  fell  into  rude  camp 
manners  ;  and  the  women  left  to  them- 
selves and  subjected  to  the  agitations  of  the 
times,  had  but  little  leisure  or  inclination 
for  refined  pursuits.  To  the  absence  of 
the  cultivation  which  can  alone  command 
respect,  was  also  added  a  source  of  positive 


more  pliant,  and  making  up  by  address  and 
subtlety  what  he  wanted  in  will,  never  lost 
sight  of  his  predecessor's  principle :  his 
sense  of  the  importance  of  which  was 
quickened  by  the  wars  of  the  Fronde,  and 
was  left  by  him  as  a  legacy  of  council  to 
his  royal  pupil,  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  Be- 
tween Henri  Quatre  corrupted  by  the 
League,  and  Louis  the  Fourteenth  taught 
by  the  Fronde,  lies  an  interval,  which  in 
respect  of  all  that  is  elegant,  accomplished, 
and  refined  in  society,  would  have  present- 
ed a  dreary  waste  but  for  the  Hotel  de 
Rambouillet,  and  the  several  literary  reuni- 
ons created  by  its  example.  As  the  ab- 
sence of  refinement  caused  by  the  first  civil 


degradation  in  the  example  of  Catherine  j  war  suggested  the  necessity  of  a  school  for 
de  Medicis.  It  is  not  the  least  of  the  crimes  !  which  th&  court  afforded  no  place,  so  the 
which  lie  upon  the  memory  of  that  queen,  |  second  civil  war  was  in  a  largo  degree  fatal 
that  she  filled  her  court  with  corrupt  wo-  to  the  work  which  it  had  found  accom- 
men,  themselves  the  devoted  instruments  plished.  Throughout  the  troubles  of  the 
of  her  treacherous  policy.  Wherever  she ;  Fronde  the  chief  characters  were  distin- 
travelled  a  body-guard  of  sirens  accompa- '  guished  women.  If  their  conduct  was  not 
nied  her,  and  many  were  the  fatal  secrets  in  all  respects  irreproachable,  it  must  be 
won  in  moments  of  lulled  suspicion.  These  '  allowed  that  the  talents  displayed  and  the 
causes  combined  may  serve  to  explain  the  !  more  than  womanly  courage  exhibited  by 
character  of  Henri  Quatre's  female  associ- j  the  Longuevilles  and  the  Montpensiers, 
ates,  and  of  Madame  de  Rambouillet's  re- ;  proved  an  extraordinary  advance  in  the 
pugnance  not  only  for  such  acquaintances, '  course  of  but  half  a  century.  Its  origin 
but  for  the  monarch  whose  notions  of  may  be  plainly  traced  to  the  Hotel  de 
woman  were  derived  from  such  a  school.  Rambouillet,  to  whose  accomplished  mis- 
Henry  the  Fourth  was  amiable,  but,  like  ^  tress  it  is  time  we  should  return, 
many  very  amiable  men,  shared  amply  the  I  Madame  de  Rambouillet  was  only  thirty- 
vices  of  the  society  by  whom  he  was  sur-  five  years  of  age  when  she  was  attacked 
rounded.  The  most  partial  of  his  biogra- '  with  a  peculiar  mala<ly,  the  nature  of  whicb 
pliers,  Perifexe,  unconsciously  paints  him  the  medical  science  of  the  day  could  not 
in  manners  as  but  a  jovial,  boisterous  boon  determine,  nor  its  skill  alleviate.  She  dared 
companion,  who  loved  his  bottle,  his  mis- '  not  approach  the  fire,  even  on  the  coldest 
tress,  and  his  ban  mof.,  and  took  part  with  day  of  winter,  without  immediate  suffering, 
vigour  and  address  in  all  manly  sports  and  nor  could  she  in  summer  stir  abroad  unless 
diversions.  He  was  fond  of  dancing,  '  but  the  weather  happened  to  be  cool.  Thus 
to  tell  the  truth,'  adds  the  good  old  bishop,  she  was,  for  the  most  part  of  the  year,  a 
'he  danced  with  more  gaiety  than  grace.' i  prisoner  in  her  own  house;  and  in  winter 
True  it  is  that  no  man  ever  sat  upon  a  obliged,  for  sake  of  warmth,  to  keep  her 
throne  possessed  of  more  endearing,  quali-  bed  even  when  in  good  general  health, 
ties.  In  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  and  in  But  the  infirmities  of  Madame  de  Rambouil- 
his  estimation  of  solid  virtues,  he  had  few  ,  let  tended  to  her  celebrity.  Among  her 
equals  in  his  age.  But  to  such  a  woman  as  '  many  tastes  of  presumable  Italian  origin, 
the  Marchioness  of  Rambouillet  no  amount  she  had  a  talent  for  architecture  which  she 
of  good  disposition  v/ill  atone  for  gross  ^  brought  to- aid  in  this  necessity  ;  for  she,  to 
manners.  i  whom  her  hou.'?e  was  an  unchanging  scene, 

If  Henri  Quatre  simied  upon  the  side  of  resolved  to  beautify  this  prison  ;  and  even 
jollity,  Louis  the  Thirteenth  fell  into  the  her  bed,  instead-  of  sustaining  a  solitary 
opposite  extreme.  He  was  a  moody  an-  j  invalid,  was  by  ingenious  contrivance  made 
chorite.  front  whose  court  gaiety  and  graces  a  portion  of  the  salon  furniture,  and  so 
were  banished.  Ruled  by  the  inflexible  picturesquely  as  to  be  destined  to  general 
Richelieu,  he  was  force/!  to  exile  his  own  ,' imitation  and  consequent  fame.  N-ot  to  be 
mother,  and  to  resign  himself  submissively  ■  debarred  the  pleasure  of  society,  Madame 


into  the  hands  of  the  minister-master,  who 
denied  him  friend  or  favourite  from  among 
that  turbulent  nobility  which  he  had  deter- 
mined to   bend  to   the   throne.     Mazarin, 


de  Rambouillet  borrowed  from  the  Spani- 
ards the  idea  of  an  alcove,  where  was 
placed  this  bed  :  occasionally  concealed 
from  the  salon  by  meai»s  of  a  simple  scree  n. 
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Here,  with  legs  wrapped  up  in  warm  furs, 
she  received  by  turns  Jier  intimate  friends  : 
or,  the  screen  being  withdrawn,  enjoyed 
the  general  conversation.  When  the  H6tel 
de  Rarabouillet  became  the  vogue,  fashion 
imitated  infirmity.  An  alcove  and  a  ruelle, 
for  so  the  space  between  the  bed  and  the 
wall  was  called,  became  essential  to  the 
happiness  of  the  fashionable  belle.  Ladies, 
attired  in  the  most  coquettish  morning  cos- 
tumes, reclining  upon  pillows  of  satin 
fringed  with  deep  lace,  gave  audience  to 
their  friends  singly  or  by  two's.  Here 
were  whispered  the  anecdotes  of  the  day, 
and  people  repeated  stories  of  the  ruelles 
as  they  now  do  of  the  salons  or  the  clubs. 
The  Hotel  itself  was  pronounced  such  a 
model  of  good  taste,  that  Mary  de  Medicis 
ordered  the  architect  of  the  Luxemburg  to 
follow  its  designs. 

Having  said  thus  much  of  the  famous 
Hotel,  we  will  take  a  view  of  the  interior 
upon  one  of  those  occasions  when  the  best 
society  of  the  day  were  there  assembled. 
M.  de  Walckenaer  draws  aside  the  curtain. 
The  time  stated  is  the  autumn  of  the  year 
1644,  and  the  object  for  which  the  society 
meets  is  to  hear  a  tragedy  read  by  the 
great  Corneille.  There  are  present  the 
elite  of  the  town  and  of  the  court  ;  the 
Princess  of  Conde  and  her  daughter,  after- 
wards the  famous  Duchess  de  Longueville, 
and  a  host  of  names  then  brilliant  but  since 
forgotten  which  we  pass  for  those  whom 
fame  has  deemed  worthy  of  preserving. 
There  were  the  Duchess  of  Chevreuse,  one 
of  that  three  (we  have  already  named  a 
second)  whom  Mazarin  declared  capable 
of  saving  or  overthrowing  a  kingdom ; 
Mademoiselle  de  Scudery,  then  in  the 
zenith  of  her  fame  ;  and  Mademoiselle  de 
la  Vergne,  destined  under  the  name  of 
Lafayette  to  eclipse  her.  There  were  also 
present  Madame  de  Rambouillet's  three 
daughters  :  the  celebrated  Julie,  destined 
to  continue  the  literary  glory  of  the  house 
of  Rambouillet,  and  her  two  sisters,  both 
religieicses  yet  seeing  no  profanity  in  a  play. 
At  the  feet  of  the  noble  dames  reclined 
young  seigneurs,  their  rich  mantles  of  silk 
and  gold  and  silver  spread  loosely  upon 
the  floor,  while,  to  give  more  grace  and 
vivacity  to  their  action  and  emphasis  to 
their  discourse,  they  waved  from  time  to 
time  their  little  hats  surcharged  with 
plumes.  And  there,  in  more  modest  attire, 
were  the  men  of  letters  :  Balzac,  Menage, 
Scudery,  Chapelain,  Costart  (the  most  gal- 
lant of  pedants  and  pedantic  of  gallants), 
and  Conrart,  and  la  Mesnardiere,  and 
Bossuet,  then  the  Abbe  Bossuet,  and  others 
of  less   note.     By  a   stroke   of  politeness 


worthy  of  preservation,  Madame  de  Ram- 
bouillet has  framed  her  invitation  in  such 
wise  that  all  her  guests  shall  have  arrived 
a  good  half-hour  before  the  poet :  so  that 
he  may  not  be  interrupted  while  reading, 
by  a  door  opening,  and  a  head  bobbing  in, 
and  all  eyes  turning  that  way,  and  a  dozen 
signs  to  take  a  place  here  or  there,  and 
moving  up  and  moving  down,  and  then  an 
awkward  trip,  and  a  whispered  apology, 
the  attention  of  all  suspended,  the  illusion 
broken,  and  the  poor  poet  chilled  ! 

The  audience  is  tolerably  punctual.  All 
are  arrived  but  one,  and  who  is  he  that 
shows  so  much  indifference  to  the  feelings 
of  such  a  hostess  1  Why  who  should  he  be 
but  an  eccentric,  whimsical,  impracticable, 
spoiled  pet  of  a  poet :  who  but  Monsieur 
Voiture,  the  life,  the  soul,  the  charm  of  alH 
He  at  last  comes,  and  Corneille  may  enter. 
But  a  tragic  poet  moves  slowly ;  Corneille 
himself  has  not  arrived  ;  and  a  gay  French 
company  cannot  exi^vLve  xhe  ennui  of  wait- 
ing. Time  must  pass  agreeably ;  some- 
thing must  be  set  in  motion  ;  and  what 
that  is  to  be,  is  suddenly  settled  by  the 
Marquis  de  Vardes,  who  proposes  to  bind 
the  eyes  of  Madame  de  Sevigne  for  a  game 
of  Colin  Maillard,  Anglice  blind  man's  buff. 
Madame  de  Rambouillet  implores  :  but  the 
game  is  so  tempting,  the  prospect  of  fun  so 
exhilarating,  that  she  herself  is  drawn  into 
the  vortex  of  animal  spirits,  and  yields 
assent.  The  ribbon  intended  for  Madame 
de  Sevigne  is  by  the  latter  placed  upon  the 
eyes  of  the  fair  young  de  Vergne,  then 
only  twelve  years  of  age ;  and  she  is  alone 
in  the  midst  of  the  salon,  her  pretty  arms 
outstretched,  her  feet  cautiously  advancing 
— when  the  brothers  Thomas  and  Pierre 
Corneille  enter  conducted  by  Benserade, 
a  poet  also  and  one  of  extensive  reputation. 
Now  without  abating  one  tittle  of  our  re- 
verence for  the  great  Pierre  Corneille,  we 
can  sympathize  with  those  light  hearts 
whose  game  with  the  then  young  Madame 
de  Sevigne  and  her  younger  friend,  was 
interrupted  for  a  graver  though  more  ele- 
vating entertainment.  Corneille,  like  many 
other  poets,  was  a  bad  reader  of  his  own 
productions;  fortunately  for  him,  upon  this 
occasion,  the  young  Abbe  Bossuet  was 
called  upon  to  repeat  some  of  the  most 
striking  passages  of  the  play,  entitled 
*  Theodore  Vierge  et  Martyre,'  a  Christian 
tragedy,  which  he  did  with  that  declama- 
tory power  for  which  he  was  afterwards  so 
remarkable.  Then,  of  that  distinguished 
company,  the  most  alive  to  the  charms  of 
poetical  expression  had  each,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  some  verse  to  repeat ;  and  re- 
peated   it  with  the  just   emphasis   of  the 
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feeling  it  had  awakened,  and  with  which  it 
harmonized,  and  thus  offered  by  the  simple 
tone  of  the  voice  the  best  homage  to  genius. 
And  so  the  morning  ended  with  triumph 
for  the  bard,  and  to  the  perfect  gratification 
of  his  auditors. 

Monsieur  de  Walckenaer,  having  opened 
so  agreeable  a  view  of  the  Hotel  de  Ram- 
houillet, closes  the  picture  and  darts  away 
with  some  degree  of  abruptness  into  the 
entangled  history  of  the  Fronde.  Perhaps, 
as  his  memoirs  propose  to  have  relation  to 
Madame  de  Sevigne  and  her  writings,  a 
more  ample  development  of  the  literary 
society  of  the  time  might  with  advantage 
have  engaged  the  author's  attention.  Upon 
the  mind  of  that  celebrated  woman  the 
Hotel  de  Rambouillet  appears  to  have  ex- 
ercised sufficient  influence,  to  have  war- 
ranted somewhat  more  than  a  description 
of  a  game  of  Colin  Maillard  or  even  the 
reading  of  a  tragedy  by  Corneille.  With 
the  events  of  the  Fronde  she  was  hardly  in 
any  way  connected,  and  yet  the  history  of 
that  struggle  between  the  Cardinal  Mazarin 
and  the  nobles  who  affected  to  side  with  the 
duped  and  despised  parliament,  fills  the 
greater  part  of  the  first  volume.  From  this 
time  forward  M,  de  Walckenaer  affords  us 
but  little  assistance,  and  we  cannot  but 
regret  the  absence  of  so  able  and  accurate 
a  guide.  But  we  turn  to  the  sarcastic  Tal- 
lemant  des  Reaux,  whose  ten  tomes  of 
Historiettes,  each  a  portrait,  tell  a  story  to 
the  initiated  as  expressively  as  one  of  Ho- 
garth's series. 

And  first,  for  some  members  of  the  family 
of  the  excellent  old  lady  herself:  such  as 
her  daughter  Julie,  and  her  suitor  the  Due 
de  Montausier :  next  for  Voiture  the  poet, 
Madlle.  Paulet  surnamed  the  lioness,  and 
one  or  two  others  chosen  for  their  origin- 
ality of  feature  :  we  will  then  glance  at  some 
of  the  more  remarkable  persons  of  the  time, 
who  were  the  most  in  connection  with  this 
famous  Hotel. 

Julie  had  so  imbibed  the  high-flown  no- 
tions inculcated  in  the  writings  of  Madlle. 
de  Scudery,  that  she  became,  alas  !  a  votary 
of  Platonic  love  :  to  the  cost  of  the  devoted 
Montausier  whom  she  led  a  devious  chase 
of  a  dozen  long  years.  She  had  arrived  at 
the  ripe  age  of  thirty-two,  before  she  was 
satisfied  that  the  term  of  probation  had  been 
sufficiently  protracted.  His  manner  of 
wooing  was  characteristic.  Having  taxed 
his  invention  for  an  offering  worthy  of  his 
mistress,  he  decided  upon  a  poetical  gift ; 
and  thereupon  opened  what  at  the  present 
day  would  be  called  an  Album,  bearing  the 
title  of*  La  Guirlande  de  Julie.'  The  gar- 
land was  to  be  composed  of  flowers  of  fancy 


culled  from  the  imagination  of  his  numerous 
poetical  friends.  When  the  bouquet  was 
sufficiently  large,  or  to  drop  a  metaphor 
which  we  did  not  originate,  when  all  the 
odes,  sonnets,  madrigals,  and  lines,  had  left 
no  more  to  be  said  in  the  lady's  praise,  they 
were  handed  over  to  a  celebrated  penman 
of  the  time :  and  so  worthy  was  the  calli- 
graphy of  the  poetry,  and  the  flourishes  of 
the  similes,  and  the  illuminations  in  the 
margin  so  rivalled  the  glories  of  the  compo- 
sition, that  Julie  could  no  longer  resist  that 
phalanx  of  poets  marching  over  that  field  of 
the  cloth  of  gold,  and  the  Garland  being 
placed  upon  her  brow,  she  yielded  her 
hand.* 

Voiture,  of  whom  the  Due  de  Montausier 
had  been  weak  enough  to  feel  jealous,  was 
what  was  then  considered  of  very  humble 
origin,  being  the  son  of  a  wine-merchant 
attached  to  the  court.  A  friend  whom  he 
made  at  college  introduced  him  to  Madame 
Saintot,  the  wife  of  the  Grand  Treasurer; 
and  the  mode  of  the  introduction  was  so 
characteristic  of  the  time  as  to  be  worthy 
of  mention.  Paris  was  at  that  time  a  forti- 
fied city  with  narrow  streets,  and  without 
those  fine  shops  which  make  so  much  of  the 
adornment  of  modern  large  cities.  Traffic 
was  carried  on  principally  in  immense  mar- 
ket-places, called  Foires  ;  and  these  were 
so  showy  and  attractive  as  to  form  the  chief 
places  of  rendezvous.  The  Foires  were 
not  only  bazaars  for  trade,  but  afforded 
means  of  pleasure  :  having  booths  laid  out 
in  the  most  seductive  way.  The  habit  of 
wearing  masks  was  universal :  the  sermons 
of  the  day  are  filled  with  denunciations  of  a 
practice  which  covered  much  vice.  Men 
went  abroad  masked  and  even  habited  as 
women,  and  women  not  unfrequently  as- 
sumed the  male  attire.  Now  Madame 
Saintot  had  a  passion  for  gaming,  and  to 
gratify  it  went  disguised  as  a  man  to  the 
Foires.  At  a  gaming-table  she  met  Voi- 
ture, led  there  by  his  college  friend,  and 
being  a  woman  of  wit  was  so  struck  with 
his  sallies,  that  she  at  once  sought  his  ac- 
quaintance. Shortly  after  she  received 
from  the  poet  a  copy  of  Ariosto,  with  a  let- 
ter so  well  conceived  according  to  the 
reigning  ideas  of  taste,  that  she  showed  it 
to  M.  de  Chaudebonne,  one  of  Madame  de 
Rambouillet's  particular  friends,  who,  by 
exhibiting  it,  produced  such  a  sensation 
that  Voiture  himself  was  sent  for,  and  soon 


+  This  curious  production,  having;  been  put  up  for 
sale  in  the  year  1784,  was  bought  by  an  Eno;Iish  gen- 
tleman, who  bid  so  hij^hasum  as  14,510  francs,  or 
580/.  It  however  found  its  way  back  into  the  family 
of  Lavalliisre,  who  were  descendants  of  the  Mon- 
tausiers. 
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rose  to  the  highest  place  in  our  little  aris- 
tocratic republic  of  letters. 

We  are  tempted  by  the  fame  of  this  Epis- 
tle, to  offer  a  few  of  its  high-flown  passages. 
The  writer  begins  by  telling  Madame  Sain- 
tot  that  the  present  is  the  finest  of  all  Ro- 
land's previous  adventures.  That  even 
when  alone  he  defended  the  crown  of 
Charlemagne,  and  when  he  tore  sceptres 
from  the  hands  of  kings,  he  never  did  any- 
thing so  glorious  for  himself,  as  at  that  hour 
when  he  had  the  honour  to  kiss  hers  (the 
hands  of  Madame  Saintot)  !  And  then  the 
lady  is  told  that  Roland  will  now  forget  the 

beauty  of  Angelique But  perhaps  we 

had  better  cease  description  and  offer  a  brief 
quotation. 

"  This  beauty,  against  which  no  armour  is 
proof,  which  cannot  meet  the  eyes  without 
wounding  the  heart,  and  which  burns  with  love 
as  many  parts  of  the  world  as  are  lighted  by  the 
sun — all  that  was  but  a  badly-drawn  portrait  of 
the  wonders  to  be  admired  in  you.  AH  known 
colours,  aided  by  poetry,  could  not  paint  you  so 
fine  as  you  are — the  imagination  of  poets  has 
never  yet  soared  to  such  a  height.  Chambers 
of  crystal  and  palaces  of  diamonds  are  easily 
enough  imagined  ;  and  all  the  enchantments  of 
Araadis,  which  appear  to  surpass  belief,  are 
after  all  no  more  than  yours.  To  fix,  at  first 
sight,  the  most  resolute  souls  and  the  least  born 
to  servitude ;  to  cause  a  certain  sort  of  love, 
known  to  the  reason,  without  desire  and  with- 
out hope;  to  crown  with  pleasure  and  glory 
those  minds  whom  you  deprive  of  liberty,  and 
to  render  those  perfectly  satisfied  to  whom  you 
nothing  grant ;  these  are  stranger  effects,  and 
more  removed  from  appearance  of  truth,  than 
HippogrifFs  and  flying  chariots,  or  all  the  mar- 
vels recounted  by  romancers." 

When  M.  de  Chaudebonne  read  this  let- 
ter, he  exclaimed, '  Monsieur  Voiture  is  too 
gallant  a  man  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  bourgeoisie,'  and  the  letter  was  turned 
into  a  patent  of  literary  nobility  !  No  won- 
der Mademoiselle  Julie,  with  ideas  of  love 
transcendentally  Platonic,  should  at  the  mo- 
ment have  persuaded  herself  she  had  found 
at  last  her  ideal  of  a  love-laureat  in  him 
who  was  able  to  comprehend  that  '  certain 
sort  of  love  known  to  the  reason,'  and  to  the 
reason  only.  And  so  poor  M.  Montausier, 
condenmed  to  wait  and  linger  over  the  per- 
fume of  the  gay  garland  woven  for  the  fad- 
ing beauties  of  his  Julie  {the  femme  de  trentc 
ans  of  her  day,  who  had  her  Balzac  too — 
but  not  the  Balzac,  who  loves  to  gild  with 
delicate  hand  the  first  slight  pressure  of  the 
solid  thirtieth  year),  was  piqued  at  the 
notice  bestowed  upon  the  poet.  But  the 
poet  soon  undid  his  favour  by  a  practical 
heresy  against  his  own  doctrine,  for  he,  one 
day — oh  !  tell  it  not  in  the  Hdtel  de  Ram- 


houillet— raised  Julie's  hand  to  his  lips, 
and  was  dismissed  on  the  instant  to  the 
herd  of  vulgar  lovers.  Voiture,  under  the 
mask  of  his  high-flown  style,  concealed  a 
malicious  wit,  and  avenged  his  disgrace  by 
turning  it  against  Mademoiselle  Paulet. 

She  was  a  fine,  tall  young  woman,  with  a 
profusion  of  pale  yellow  hair,  and  vivid  eyes, 
which  gave  her  head  some  fancied  resem- 
blance to  a  lioness.  Hence  her  sobriquet, 
la  liorme.  Voiture  himself  was  very  small, 
and  neat  in  his  appearance,  but  his  face 
was  inexpressive  almost  to  silliness.  Per- 
haps the  contrast  between  his  own  figure 
and  that  of  the  grand  Paulet,  suggested  the 
idea  that  he  of  all  others,  should  set  himself 
to  torment  the  haughty  prude.  According- 
ly, he  left  no  artifice  untried  :  and  is  de- 
scribed to  have  gone  to  the  uttermost  ex- 
tent in  his  outrage  of  her  notions  of  conve- 
nance,  by  deliberately  drawing  off  his  boots 
and  warming  his  feet  at  the  fire  !  *  If  he 
were  one  of  us,''  said  a  proud  noble  one  day, 
as  he  saw  him  at  these  tricks,  *  he  would  be 
intolerable.'  Yet  if  Voiture  had  been  call- 
ed upon,  according  to  custom,  to  assert  these 
whims  with  his  sword,  he  would  not  have 
shrunk  from  it :  for  he  was  brave,  and  had 
fought  four  duels  after  the  most  romantic 
fashion  of  a  poet;  one  by  moonlight,  and 
another  by  the  light  of  four  torches.  And 
whatever  the  prouder  nobles  thought  or 
said,  such  was  the  interest  felt  for  this  live- 
ly, capricious,  eccentric  creature,  that  when 
he  travelled  in  Belgium  his  letters  were 
looked  for  with  unexampled  avidity,  and 
read  with  the  deepest  interest.  One  of  his 
sonnets  excited  so  much  admiration,  that 
Benserade  published  a  rival  sonnet;  and 
this  appeal  to  the  literary  world,  compris- 
ing, as  we  have  learned  from  Chaudebonne's 
exclamation,  the  elite  of  fashionable  society, 
was  answered  by  the  formation  of  two  par- 
ties, headed,  the  one  by  the  Duchess  of 
Longueville,  in  the  zenith  of  her  fame,  the 
other  by  her  brother  the  Prince  de  Conti ; 
and  with  such  heat  was  the  battle  contested 
that  its  leaders  lost  temper,  and  the  brother 
and  sister  quarrelled  over  the  respective 
merits  of  these  two  poets  :  who,  strange  to 
say,  were  at  that  time  held  in  equal  estima- 
tion with  Corneille  himself! 

Were  we  culled  upon  to  test  the  acumen 
of  court  critics  before  the  appearance  of 
Boileau,  by  the  enthusiastic  encomiums 
passed  upon  these  sonnets,  we  should  be 
obliged  to  pronounce  it  very  low  indeed. 
An  attempt  at  readable  translation  would 
fail,  because  of  the  utter  feebleness  of  the 
original  of  either  one  or  the  other.  We 
must  content  ourselves  with  merely  general 
description.     Voiture's  sonnet  is  addressed 
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to  Uranie,  in  love  of  whom  he  must  end 
his  days,  because  neither  time  nor  absence 
can  cure  him.  Still,  when  he  thinks  of  the 
charms  for  which  he  is  to  perish,  he  blesses 
his  martyrdom  and  is  ready  to  die.  Reason 
comes  to  his  aid,  but  after  a  vain  struggle, 
declares  Uranie  so  amiable  and  beautiful  as 
to  confirm  his  attachment. 

Elle  dit  qu'Uranie  est  seule  aimable  et  belle, 
Et  m'y  rengage  plus,  que  ne  font  lous  mes  sens. 

Benserade's  sonnet  was  entitled  Job,  and 
may  be  more  briefly  described.  He  draws 
a  picture  of  Job's  sufferings  and  patience, 
for  the  purpose  of  adding  that  there  are 
worse  torments  than  even  Job  endured,  for 
Job  could  speak  and  complain,  while  the 
lover  must  hold  his  tongue. 

Job  souffrit  des  maux  incroyables: 
II  s'en  plaignit — il  en  parla: 
J'en  coQfiais  de  plus  miserables. 

The  contest  at  last  grew  to  a  poetical 
civil  war,  and  the  partisans  at  each  side,  like 
Guelphs  and  Ghibelines,  took  the  respec- 
tive names  of  Uranistes  and  Jobelins. 
Votes  were  canvassed,  and  each  name,  as  it 
was  declared,  hailed  as  a  victory.  The  field 
of  battle  was  at  last  cleared  by  a  stupidity 
which  answered  the  purpose  of  a  bon-mot, 
for  it  set  all  laughing ;  and  when  people 
laugh  reconciliation  is  at  hand.  A  maid  of 
honour,  less  poetical  than  pretty,  was  can- 
vassed by  the  Jobelins  with  success,  and 
when,  amidst  the  silence  of  the  anxious 
combatant?,  her  opinion  was  called  for,  said 
— '  Well,  I  declare  for  Tobie.'  This  happy 
stroke  o^  naive  ignorance  proved  more  effec- 
tive than  the  fiat  of  the  beautiful  Longue- 
ville. 

Madame  de  Rambouillet  was  not  herself 
affected  with  the  pedantry  and  affectation, 
which  sprung  up  thus  like  tares  in  the  field 
where  she  had  sown  good  seed.  Learned 
and  wise  she  was,  but  also  most  amiable. 
With  none  but  a  thoroughly  good-humoured 
and  little  exacting  woman  could  such  liber- 
ties as  those  of  Voiture  be  practised,  ac- 
cording to  the  anecdotes  told  by  Tallemant. 
•  Having  found  two  bear-leaders  one  day  in 
the  street,  with  their  bears  muzzled,  he  in- 
duced them  to  steal  gently  after  him  into 
the  chamber  where  Madame  de  Rambouillet 
was  reading,  with  her  back  as  usual  to  a 
large  screen,  up  which  climb  the  bears,  and 
when  she  turned  her  head,  lo  !  there  was 
two  grave  figures  peering  into  her  book.' 
Was  it  not  enough,  asks  Tallemant,  to  cure 
her  of  a  fever  1  We  know  not  the  effect  of 
the    experiment  in   that  respect;  but  we 


know  that  she  laughed  at  its  silly  author  and 
forgave  him.  Tallemant's  subsequent  ac- 
count of  the  love  amounting  to  adoration 
felt  for  her  by  her  domestics,  paints  a  hap- 
py home.  After  her  death  a  friend  of  hers 
happened  to  dine  with  her  son-in-law,  when 
an  old  servant,  recognizing  him,  threw  him- 
self at  his  feet,  exc'aiming,  *  Monsieur,  I 
adore  you  !  Since  you  were  one  of  the 
friends  of  la  grandc  Marquise,  no  one  shall, 
this  evening,  serve  you  but  myself.' 

In  the  year  1644,  when  Corneille  was 
received,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  Hotel  de 
Rambouillet,  it  was  in  the  zenith  of  its  in- 
fluence. During  the  lifetime  of  Louis  the 
Thirteenth  there  was  no  attraction  at  the 
court,  and  Madame  de  Rambouillet  reigned 
supreme  in  the  world  of  taste  and  letters. 
The  first  civil  war  of  the  Fronde  broke  out 
in  J  649,  six  years  after  the  king's  death, 
and  on  its  renewal  was  protracted  to  the 
year  1654.  The  agitations  of  this  period 
were  fatal  to  the  ascendency  held  by  lite- 
rary reunions ;  but  they  were  remarkable 
for  having  developed  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  female  courage,  of  womanly  de- 
votedness,  and,  in  some  instances,  of  woman- 
ly heroism  ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  women  who  took  the  most  distin- 
guished part  in  these  troubles  had  gradu- 
ated, if  we  may  so  speak,  in  the  college  of 
Rambouillet.  Thus  we  find  the  high-flown 
sentiments,  which  at  a  later  period  fell  like 
rank  weeds  before  the  scythe  of  the  author 
of  the  *  Precieuses  Ridicules,'  translating 
themselves  here  into  bold  and  chivalrous 
conduct.  In  the  adventures  of  xMadame 
Deshouillieres,  for  example,  we  see  a  char- 
acteristic specimen  of  the  Rambouillet  days. 
Her  husband  was  a  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  Prince  de  Conde's  infantry,  and  from 
gratitude  to  his  patron  took  part  in  his  re- 
bellion, and  passed  with  him  into  Flanders, 
leaving  Madame  Deshouillieres  with  her 
parents.  Educated  and  accomplished  ac- 
cording to  the  existing  standard  of  female 
teaching ;  for  she  was  acquainted  with 
Latin,  Spanish,  and  Italian,  and  rode  and 
danced  with  grace;  she,  a  young  woman  of 
nineteen  years,  resolved  to  combat  the  pain 
of  separation  by  the  study  of  Descartes  and 
Gassendi,  whose  works  had  a  little  time 
before  begun  to  attract  attention.  The 
Prince  de  Conde  having  taking  Rocroi,  the 
29th  September,  1653,  in  the  name  of  the 
king  of  Spain,  gave  the  command  of  the 
place  to  Colonel  Deshouillieres;  and  he, 
having  at  length  a  fixed  position,  sent  for 
his  wife.  She  remained  here  two  years, 
and  afterwards  went  to  reside  at  Brussels. 
At  this  time  the  capital  of  the  low  countries 
was  crowded  with  young  Spanish  and  Ital- 
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ian  nobles,  desirous  of  studying  the  art  of 
war  under  the  great  captain  then  in  league 
with  Conde  against  his  native  country. 
The  assemblies  held  in  the  hotels  of  the 
nobility  were  of  the  most  brilliant  kind,  and 
Madame  Deshouillieres,  by  her  beauty  and 
surpassing  accomplishments,  won  universal 
homage.  The  Prince  de  Conde  avowed 
himself  an  ardent  admirer,  but  her  discour- 
agement became  so  marked,  that  he  with- 
drew his  solicitations.  Then,  for  some 
reason  of  which  we  have  no  satisfactory 
account,  Madame  Deshouillieres  during 
her  husl3and's  absence  on  duty  was  arrest- 
ed, and  conducted  a  state  prisoner  to  the 
Chateau  of  Vilvorde,  at  two  leagues  dis- 
tance from  Brussels.  It  was  said  that  the 
pretext  for  her  imprisonment  was  her  too 
urgent  demand  for  payment  of  the  arrears 
due  to  her  husband,  rendered  indispensa- 
ble by  the  expenses  to  which  their  mode  of 
life  had  subjected  them.  Thus  the  Spanish 
government  would  deter  its  numerous 
creditors  from  further  importunity;  and 
Madame  Deshouillieres  was  selected,  not 
as  the  most  troublesome,  but  as  the  most 
conspicuous  victim,  from  her  position  cal- 
culated to  serve  as  a  warning  to  the  rest. 
Her  husband  appealed  to  the  Prince  de 
Conde,  who  declined  interference.  Stung 
by  this  injustice,  he  determined  to  return 
to  the  service  of  his  country  from  which 
gratitude  to  the  Prince  had  seduced  him. 
In  the  mean  time,  in  order  to  lull  suspicion, 
he  performed  his  military  duties  with  ex- 
actitude. Having  matured  in  his  own  mind 
a  plan  for  his  wife's  deliverance,  a  favoura- 
ble opportunity  for  carrying  it  into  execu- 
tion after  some  time  presented  itself.  With 
a  forged  order  from  the  Prince  de  Conde 
for  admittance  into  the  Chateau  of  Vilvorde, 
he  succeeded  in  entering  at  the  head  of  a 
few  faithful  soldiers,  by  whose  assistance  he 
carried  off  his  wife  and  brought  her  safely 
into  France.  Had  he  failed  in  his  enter- 
prise, husband  and  wife  would  infallibly 
have  been  put  to  death.  In  the  course  of 
their  escape  the  lady's  courage  was  tried  in 
a  less  dignified,  but  yet  very  effectual  way. 
A  chateau  in  which  she  slept,  was  said  to 
be  visited  every  night  by  a  troubled  spirit, 
who,  in  strict  conformity  with  all  ghostly 
practices,  displayed  a  preference  for  one 
particular  chamber;  but  in  that  very  cham- 
ber, Madame  Deshouillieres,  notwithstand- 
ing her  advanced  state  of  pregnancy,  re- 
solved to  pass  the  night.  Soon  after  the 
awful  hour  of  twelve,  the  door  opened — she 
spoke,  but  the  spectre  answered  not — a 
table  was  overthrown,  and  the  curtains 
drawn  aside,  and  the  phantom  was  close  to 


her.  Stretching  forth  her  hands  undaunt- 
edly, she  caught  two  long,  silky  ears,  or 
what  so  seemed  to  her  touch,  and  these  she 
resolutely  held  until  the  dawn  revealed  a 
large,  quiet  house  dog,  who  preferred  a 
bedchamber  to  a  cold  courtyard. 

The  reception  which  Colonel  and  Ma- 
dame Deshouillieres  met  with  at  the  Court 
of  France  was  most  distinguished.  Cardinal 
Mazarin  was  charmed  with  so  valuable  a 
defection  from  the  ranks  of  his  chief  enemy. 
Madame  Deshouillieres  became  once  more 
the  centre  of  the  accomplished  world  ;  and 
the  universal  maik  for  compliment,  in  the 
elaborate  form  which  literary  compliment 
then  assumed,  and  to  revive  which,  under 
the  name  of  portraits,  some  futile  attempts 
have  been  lately  made  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain.  But  at  length  Deshouillieres  and 
his  wife  were  fated  once  more  to  separate, 
and  from  the  same  cause — poverty.  They 
were  obliged  to  give  up  every  yestige  of 
property.  He  rejoined  the  array,  and  by 
his  remarkable  skill  as  an  engineer  rose  to 
distinction ;  while  she,  for  solace,  devoted 
herself  to  the  cultivation  of  poetry.  Their 
last  days  were  spent  in  comparative  com- 
fort, and  they  lived  together  to  a  good  old 
age. 

This  short  notice  of  Madame  Deshouil- 
lieres will  introduce  the  observation  we 
have  to  offer  upon  the  style  of  writing  of 
the  time.  Between  the  manners  of  society 
and  the  style  in  vogue,  there  is  of  course  a 
plainly  perceptible  analogy.  Both  delighted 
in  masquerade  :  but  highly  artificial  as  man- 
ners were,  they  could  not  so  press  down  the 
natural  tendencies  of  the  heart,  that  upon 
adequate  occasion  it  should  not  throw  off  its 
trammels, — and  so  with  the  style  of  the 
time,  which,  artificial  as  it  was,  could  not 
quite  exclude  minds  of  the  higher  order 
from  a  sound,  strong,  and  healthy  mode  of 
expression.  The  traditional  notion  foimed 
of  Madame  Deshouillieres  is  that  of  an  ele- 
gantly-attired lady-shepherdess,  wearing 
high-heeled  shoes,  a  robe  looped  up  with 
ribbons  and  flowers,  a  very  small  hat  perched 
lightly  upon  the  right  side  of  her  head,  a 
languid  feather  drooping  therefrom,  with 
rouge  and  those  coquettish  little  black  marks 
called  mouchcs  upon  her  cheeks,  a  crook  in 
her  hand,  and  by  her  side  a  lamb  looking 
up  to  her  face,  as  if  it  mistook  her  for  its 
mother.  Yet  in  turning  over  the  neglected 
pages  of  this  high-minded,  courageous,  and 
accomplished  woman,  we  find,  apart  from 
those  fulsome  displays  into  which  she  was 
seduced  by  misjudging  fashion,  lively  satires 
against  the  false  taste  with  which  her  own 
writings  are  supposed  to  be  identified,  and 
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pictures  of  manners  of  evident  truth,  which 
furnish  illustrations  of  general  as  well  as 
private  history. 

Her  epistle  to  Pere  la  Chaise,  the  King's 
Confessor,  dated  1692,  exposes  with  admir- 
able sarcasm  the  hypocrisy  made  fashion- 
able by  the  example  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  then  in  complete  ascendency  over 
the  king.  The  epistle  is  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue.  She  asks  by  what  hitherto  un- 
known merit  can  she,  the  victim  of  so  many 
wrongs,  re-acquire  estimation  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  1  on  which  her  supposed  com- 
panion, recalling  to  mind  the  fifty  years  of 
unfruitful  services  of  her  husband  and  fami- 
ly, invokes  her  in  order  to  procure  compen- 
sation to  turn  devotee.  The  advice  is  in- 
dignantly rejected  for  the  following  rea- 
song. 

Devotion  !     No  !    Hypocrisy  is  made 

By  beggar'd  debauchees  their  safest  trade; 

By  women  from  whom  Time  hath  stol'n  all 

charm. 
Or  scandal  on  their  name  breathed  fatal  harm  : 
Let  these  alone  bereft  of  merit,  try 
To  put  on  Bigotry's  deceitful  eye  : 
All  is  forgotten — all  is  varnish'd  o'er — 
And  taint,  or  crime,  or  folly,  seen  no  more. 
Oh,  that  I  could  some  deep,  dark  colours  find 
To  paint  the  blackness  of  the  treach'rous  mind  ! 
How  I,  who  hale  all  falsehood,  e'en  the  streak 
Of  simulated  red  rouged  o'er  the  cheek, 
Must  more  detest  the  gloss  o'er  manners  thrown, 
And  hate  all  forms  that  are  not  Nature's  own  ! 

In  a  poem  of  an  earlier  date,  Madame 
Deshouillieres  had  painted  the  torments  to 
which  a  literary  lion  is  exposed. 

Ah  !  think,  my  friend,  how  onerous  is  fame  ! 

You  call  to  pay  a  visit — at  your  name 

The  whole  assembly  changes  tone  and  looks: 

*  Here  comes  an  author,'  now  they  cry ; 

*  Let  language  take  a  lofty  range  :' 
And,  in  a  manner  stiff  and  strange, 
Their  precious  syllables  they  try. 

They  bore  you  all  the  while  about  new  books, 
Ask  your  opinion,  too,  about  your  own. 

And  beg  the  favour  of  a  recitation: 
When,  if  you  give  the  first  in  simple  tone. 

Or  speak  the  other  with  shy  hesitation, 
The  whisper  will  run  round — *  A  bel  esprit  ? 

Why  she  talks  like  another — you  or  me! 
Calls  herself  an  author,  and  none  grander. 
While  any  one  with  ears  can  understand  her !' 

The  reader  has  remarked  the  word  pre- 
cions  in  the  preceding  extract.  It  is  an 
epilhet  of  signification  so  important,  as  to 
call  for  a  word  of  explanation.  Precifuse 
implied  originally  distijiguished,  in  the  most 
elegant  and  elevated  sense  of  the  word. — 
Madame  de  Rambouillet  was  herself  a  Pre- 
cieuse,  meaning  thereby  a  woman  of  accom- 
plishments and  distinction.    But  by  degrees 
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the  epithet,  or  to  speak  more  [)roperIy,  the 
title  Precieuse,  was  attached  exclusively  to 
Beaux  EHprits,  until  at  last  it  came  to  be 
synonimous  with  pedantic.  To  Mademoi- 
selle de  Scudery,  the  friend  of  Madame  de 
Rambouillet,  may  be  specially  traced  the 
origin  of  the  delectable  style  of  speaking 
alluded  to  by  Madame  Deshouillieres,  and 
to  which  Moliere  gave  the  blow  of  which  it 
lingered  and  died.  This  once  celebrated 
woman,  when  she  wrote  the  first  and  second 
of  her  interminable  romances,  either  through 
timidity,  or  to  please  a  half-witted  tyranni- 
cal brother  who  fancied  himself  an  author, 
published  them  under  her  brother's  name. 
But  the  fame  the  works  acquired  drew  too 
much  attention  upon  their  reputed  author 
to  admit  of  his  strutting  long  in  borrowed 
plumage.  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery  once 
known  as  the  real  author,  her  popularity 
became  unbounded.  She  opened  her  own 
salon,  and  upon  the  Saturdays  received  the 
Hdtel  de  Rambouillet.  Nor  did  the  rivalry 
excite  jealousy,  for  the  ladies  were  friendly 
to  the  last. 

The  romances  of  Mademoiselle  de  Scu- 
dery are  long-spun  disquisitions  upon  love, 
in  which  the  passion  is  sublimated  to  an  es- 
sence as  pure  and  as  cold  as  the  highest  re- 
gion of  the  atmosphere.  The  characters 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  saying,  not 
doing,  are  real;  that  is  to  say,  they  repre- 
sent some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  then 
living  persons.  These  are  introduced  un- 
der names  composed  of  the  letters  of  their 
own,  from  under  which  thin  mask  they  talk 
like  gods  and  goddesses.  Thus  Madame 
de  Rambouillet  was  the  Arthenice,  and  her 
daughter  the  Duchess  of  Montausier,  the 
Parthenie  of  the  novel  of  Clelie.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  books,  out  of  compliment  to 
the  authoress,  soon  became  the  language  of 
the  salon,  and  taking  the  course  of  artificial 
things,  by  growing  every  day  more  artifi- 
cial, swelled  at  last  into  insupportable  ba- 
thos. Many  of  her  originals,  too,  felt  call- 
ed upon  to  sustain  the  ideal  that  Scudery 
drew  of  them,  and  hence  restraint  and  affec- 
tation. So,  as  each  person  of  the  novel  was 
known  to  be  drawn  from  a  life  original,  it 
came  to  be  esteemed  the  highest  honour  to 
be  allowed  to  sit  for  this  literary  Lawrence. 
And  as  Scudery  (or  Sappho  as  she  was 
dubbed  by  general  consent)  possessed  all 
the  refined  delicacy  of  sentiment  she  loved 
to  paint,  every  artifice  was  needed  to  induce 
her  to  accept  presents  for  her  portraits. 
The  Duchess  of  Longueville,  while  in  exile, 
sent  her  a  portrait  of  herself  in  a  circle  of 
diamonds.  Those  who  desired  to  convey 
more  useful  tokens,  had  them  left  by  an 
unknown    hand    at    an   early  hour  in    the 
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morning.  And  we  have  before  us  a  proof 
of  her  delicacy  of  sentiment  which  does  so 
much  honour  to  all  parlies  concerned  in  it, 
that  we  cannot  refrain  from  ifietailing  the 
circumstance. 

When  the  extravagant  but  magnificent 
Fouquet,  in  whose  hands  was  the  direction 
of  the  finances  of  the  kingdom,  was  thrown 
into  the  Bastille  as  a  public  defaulter,  his 
fall  was  accompanied  by  the  desertion  of 
many  who  had  lived  upon  his  bounty.  The 
exceptions  were  women,  and  illustrious 
women  :  Scudery,  Sevigne,  and  Lafayette  : 
and  so  true  did  they  remain  to  the  fallen 
man,  that  he  has  left  it  upon  record  as  the 
testimony  of  his  experience  *  that  a  woman 
is  an  unfailing  friend.'  Of  his  male  friends 
and  dependants  one  poor  rhymester  named 
Loret,  whose  poetical  chronicle  of  the 
court  balls  and  masques  is  now  a  valuable 
picture  of  the  past,  composed  a  lay  in  praise 
ofhispitron  for  which  he  was  deprived  of 
his  pension  from  the  Court.  Poor  Loret 
had  also  held  a  pension  from  Fouquet,  who 
was  a  generous  friend  of  literary  men  and 
artists.  Fouquet  was  so  touched  with  the 
poetical  chronicler's  devotion,  that  he  de- 
termined, ruined  as  he  was,  to  continue  the 
pension  from  the  fragment  of  his  fortune. 
To  this  Loret,  equally  deprived  of  all, 
would  by  no  means  consent.  Fouquet  sent 
for  Madlle.  de  Scudery,  placed  the  money 
in  her  hands,  and  induced  her  to  undertake 
the  delicate  task  of  having  it  conveyed. 
She,  in  order  the  more  completely  to  blind- 
fold Loret,   ensja^ed    a    female    friend,  of 

... 
whose  object  no  suspicion  could  be  enter- 
tained ;  and  the  latter,  after  a  long  conver- 
sation with  the  poet,  purposely  protracted, 
contrived,  during  a  happy  moment,  while 
his  back  was  tumed,  to  place  the  money  in 
a  corner  where  it  afterwards  met  his  eye. 
Fouquet,  after  a  confinement  of  many  years, 
died  in  the  Bastille,  his  fate  as  much  the 
result  of  Louis  XIV.'s  vengeance  as  of  his 
sense  of  justice  :  for  Fouquet  had  had  the 
audacity  to  rival  his  royal  master  in  the 
good  graces  of  La  Vail ie re.  Not  to  wan- 
der further  from  our  subject  we  shall  just 
observe  that  in  the  second  volume  of  these 
memoirs  of  M.  de  Walckenaer,  there  is  an 
ample  account  of  this  extraordinary  affair 
of  Fouquet's,  which  is  well  worthy  of  pe- 
rusal. 

Madlle.  de  Scudery,  though  not  hand- 
some, for  she  was  tall  and  lank,  with  some- 
thing Quixotic  in  her  appearance,  made  the 
conquest  of  two  distinguished  literary  men, 
Pelesson  and  Conrart.  But  the  impracti- 
cable tests  she  had  invented  for  sounding 
the  truth,  depth,  and  sincerity  of  the  ten- 
der passion,  were  by  herself  applied  to  her 


own  case,  and  she  died  an  old  maid  at  the 
advanced  age  of  ninety-four  :  an  instance 
of  the  happy  effects  of  an  innocent  indul- 
gence of  the  imagination,  without  the  alloy 
of  violent  sensations,  upon  the  duration  of 
life.  Her  map  of  the  land  of  love,  or  as 
she  quaintly  called  it,  her  Carte  de  Tendre, 
was  considered  a  masterpiece  of  esprit  and 
skill.  It  was  a  Lover's  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress, as  ingenious  as  John  Bunyan's. 
From  the  village  of  Petifs  soins  she -leads 
you  to  the  hamlet  of  BiJht  do7ix.  But  be- 
fore you  arrive  even  at  the  outpost  of  Pro- 
pos'galants,  there  remain  to  be  cro.ssed  the 
three  broad  livers  of  Tendre-sur-Estimey 
Tendre'Sur-incUnation,  and  Tendre-sur-re- 
connaissance,  and  these  can  only  be  reached 
by  Comijlaisance  and  Sensihilite.  Then 
there  were  the  dangerous  quagmires  of 
TUdeur  (lukewarmness )  and  OuhU  (Jhrget- 
fahiess),  and  that  slough  of  Despond,  the 
lake  of  Indifference.  Gallant  and  stout- 
hearted must  be  the  knight,  who  threaded 
his  way  securely  through  this  enchanted 
country.  Nor  did  Sappho's  disciples  confine 
their  studies  to  ideal  geography — subjects 
were  pro{X)sed  for  discussion,  of  which  love 
and  friendship  formed  the  theme.  Even 
the  severe  Richelieu,  puerile  in  hexame- 
tei*s  as  he  was  grand  in  policy,  was  so  smit- 
ten with  the  prevailing  taste,  that  he  wrote 
with  his  own  hand  various  themes  for  the 
salon  of  his  niece,  the  Duchess  d'Aiguillon. 
But  to  sum  up  a  whole  question  in  a  spark- 
ling antithesis  was  esteemed  the  triumph  of 
philosophical  ingenuity.  And  to  efforts  of 
this  kind  we  owe  certainly  the  famous 
'  Maxims'  of  La  Rochefoucauld,  while  to 
the  fashion  of  making  descriptive  portraits 
we  are  equally  indebted  for  a  work  of  no 
less  celebrity,  the  *  Characters  of  La 
Bruyere.' 

The  mention  of  the  former  name  takes 
us  to  the  romances  of  Madame  de  Lafay- 
ette, of  whose  house,  long  after  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Fronde,  in  which  he  was  so 
reduced,  had  ceased,  La  Rochefoucald  be- 
came the  charm.  He  it  was  who,  tlirough- 
out  these  troubles,  had  acted  brilliant  Me- 
phistopheles  to  the  gay,  giddy,  and  eccen- 
tric Duchess  of  Longueville.  His  real 
passion  for  her,  met  by  its  object  with  her 
accustomed  fickleness  and  inconstancy,  per- 
haps first  gave  his  writings  their  tone  of 
bitterness.  But  such  a  man  must  have 
been  also  strongly  disgusted  with  the  self- 
ishness of  the  leaders  engaged  in  that 
petty  but  ruinous  civil  war,  which  spread 
desolation  over  the  whole  country.  Origi- 
nally, he  was  of  ardent  rather  than  sarcas- 
tic temper,  and  in  conversation  is  said  to 
have  been  overwhelmingly  brilliant.     And 
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it  is  certain  that  his  intimacy  with  Madame 
de  Lafayette  and  her  friend  Madame  de 
Sevigne,  much  tended,  on  the  whole,  to  al- 
leviate his  dissatisfaction  with  the  rest  of 
human  nature.  The  former  boasted,  with 
allowable  pride,  that  she  had  improved  his 
heart  as  much  as  he  had  improved  her 
head. 

We  have  already  seen  that  when  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Scudery  assisted  at  the  read- 
ing of  Corneille's  tragedy,  she  being  at 
that  time  in  the  full  blaze  of  her  reputa- 
tion, Madame  Lafayette,  then  Mademoi- 
selle de  la  Vergne,  was  a  little  girl  of 
twelve  years  of  age.  That  little  girl,  with 
the  red  silk  bandage  over  her  eyes  for  a 
game  of  blind  man's  buiF,  was  destined  to 
eclipse  the  renowned  Sappho.  Her  father, 
who  directed  her  education  himself,  had 
her  instructed  in  French  and  Latin,  in  both 
which  languages  she  made  remarkable 
progress.  Her  first  romance,  like  those  of 
her  predecessor,  appeared  under  the  name 
of  a  male  friend.  Their  success  was  im- 
mediate ;  and  for  this  reason,  if  we  may 
trust  Voltaire,  that  they  formed  the  first  at- 
empt  at  painting  manners  as  they  were, 
nd  of  describing  natural  events  with  grace. 
Let  us  take  a  specimen  from  the  best  of 
her  romances,  the  *  Princess  of  Cleves,'  of 
what  the  philosopher  who  could  not  relish 
Shakspeare  looked  up  to  as  natural  writing. 
The  author  describes  the  court  of  Francis 
L,  meaning  in  reality  that  of  Louis  XIV. 


Never  did  any  court  possess  so  many  beauti- 
bl  women,  and  men  admirably  well  formed  ; 
seemed  as  if  nature  took  pleasure  in  shower- 
ing her  choicest  gifts  upon  the  greatest  princess- 
es and  princes," 


This  was  indeed  a  step  in  admiration  of 
nature,  enough  to  satisfy  the  high-bred  pre- 
dilections of  Voltaire  himself.  Her  hero, 
the  Due  de  Nemours,  is  thus  introduced : 

"  This  prince  was  a  masterpiece  of  nature : 
the  least  admirable  part  of  his  good  quaHties 
was  to  be  of  all  the  world  the  finest  and  best 
made  man.  That  which  placed  him  above  all 
others  was  his  incomparable  worth,  the  vivacity 
of  his  mind,  of  his  countenance  and  manners, 
such  as  never  appeared  before  in  any  but  him- 
self. His  gaiety  was  alike  pleasing  to  men  and 
to  women.  His  address  in  all  manly  exercises 
was  extraordinary.  His  manner  of  dressing  was 
followed  by  the  whole  world,  but  never  could  be 
imitated.  His  air,  in  fine,  was  such  that  he 
absorbed  all  attention  wherever  he  appeared. 
There  was  not  a  lady  in 'the  court  who  would 
not  have  esteemed  it  a  glory  to  see  him  attach- 
ed to  her.  Few  of  those  to  whom  he  was 
attached  could  have  boasted  of  having  resisted 
him ;  and  even  many  to  whom  he  paid  no  atten- 


tion, could  not  refrain  from  feeling  a  passion  for 
him.  He  had  so  much  gentleness  and  such  a 
disposition  to  gallantry,  that  he  was  unable  to 
refuse  some  little  attention  to  those  who  sought 
to  please  him.  Thus  he  had  several  mistresses, 
but  it  was  difficult  to  guess  which  of  them  it 
was  he  truly  loved." 

When  we  say  that  such  writing  as  this 
was  popular,  we  must  be  understood  to 
mean  that  it  formed  the  delight  of  the  high- 
born and  court  circles,  for  whom  alone 
novels  were  written.  Madame  de  Lafay- 
ette would  have  shrunk  with  horror  from 
the  idea,  that  a  citizen's  thumb  turned  over 
one  of  her  pages.  So,  when  the  aristocracy 
forsook  Sappho  for  the  more  '  natural '  La- 
fayette, it  was  because  they  relished  her 
more  direct  flattery  of  their  rank,  and  de- 
scended with  more  ease  of  comprehension 
from  epic  heroes  in  prose  to  the  positive 
dressing  and  dandyism  of  the  new  school. 
The  style  of  such  descriptions  was  so 
general,  that  it  fitted  all  alike.  There 
was  no  fixing  of  peculiar  features ;  no 
graphic  turns  of  expression  applicable  to 
some  one  individual,  and  to  that  individual 
only;  all  were  great,  grand,  fine,  beauti- 
ful, noble.  In  what  proportions  these  quali- 
ties were  blended,  or  what  their  degrees 
in  different  individuals,  the  author  was 
never  troubled  to  think  of.  Madame  de 
Lafayette's  success,  in  short,  lay  in  the 
wideness  of  the  contrast  between  her  ideas 
of  an  accomplished  man,  and  those  of  her 
predecessors.  A  heroine  of  Scudery  would 
have  shrunk  from  a  bold  eye,  or  the  profana- 
tion of  a  rude  touch  :  no  woman  could  re- 
sist Lafayette's  Duke  of  Nemours.  The 
same  aristocratic  spirit  ascended  the  pulpit 
with  the  clergy,  the  highest  posts  in  the 
church  being  now  filled  by  scions  of  noble 
families.  When  Flechier  preached  the 
funeral  sermon  of  the  Duchess  of  Mon- 
tausier,  our  before-named  Julie,  in  pre- 
sence of  her  two  sisters,  the  rcligieuses,  of 
whom  we  have  previously  made  mention, 
he  addresses  them  not  as  mes  scRurs^  but 
mesdames,  and  pronounces  an  eulogium  up- 
on the  deceased  and  her  mother,  Madame 
de  Rambouillet,  under  their  romantic  ap- 
pellations of  Parthenie  and  Arthenice  ! 
In  reading  the  funeral  orations  of  the  time, 
one  would  suppose  that  heaven  was  com- 
plimented by  being  allowed  to  receive  the 
most  high,  puissant  and  noble  Condes  and 
Turennes,  and  that  the  earth,  upon  which 
they  condescended  not  to  live  any  longer, 
was  eclipsed  by  the  passing  of  their  spirits 
between  it  and  the  sun. 

The  H6tel  de  Rambouillet  declines  with 
Louis    Quatorze.      The    troubles    of  the 
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Fronde  taught  Louis  to  distrust  alike,  the 
parliament,  the  nobles,  and  distinguished 
women.  With  the  first  he  made  short  work. 
His  appearance  in  his  hunting-dress,  booted 
and  spurred,  and  whip  in  hand,  with  his  con- 
temptuous order  to  mingle  no  more  in  state 
affairs,  is  too  well  known  to  need  more  tlian 
a  passing  allusion.  So,  by  alluring  the 
once  turbulent  nobles  to  a  voluptuous  court, 
and  there  plunging  them  into  extravagant 
expenditure,  of  which  he  set  the  example, 
he  reduced  them  to  such  a  state  of  depen- 
dency for  distinction  upon  his  own  favour, 
that  we  find  the  great  Conde  soliciting  as 
an  honour,  permission  to  wear  a  hunting- 
dress  in  all  respects  made  after  the  fashion 
of  the  king's.  As  for  women  of  talent, 
they  were  utterly  discouraged  Frivolity 
became  the  order  of  the  day  ;  court- 
masques  the  ruling  passion.  Invention  was 
taxed  for  suitable  decorations,  and  the  king 
himself  took  the  chief  role  as  actor,  and  even 
as  dancer  in  this  sort  of  entertainment. 

Benserade  was  the  fashionable  writer  of 
those  court-masques,  in  which  figured  Louis 
le  Grand.     Never  was  Pcet  Laureat  more 
honoured   by   royal  notice,  even   by  royal 
friendship  ;  and  certainly  Poet  Laureat  be- 
fore or  since  was  never  so  well  paid.     He 
was  very   different  in  character  from    his 
rival,  the  thoughtless  and  eccentric  Voiture. 
Benserade  had  studied  the  weaknesses  of 
men,  which  he  learned  to  turn   skilfully  to 
his  own  advantage.      With  the  most   un- 
scrupulous flattery  in   constant  service,  he 
made  it  a  principle  not  to  offer  homage  to 
less  than  royal  blood,  with  the  one  excep- 
tion of  a  prime   minister.     He  set  value 
upon  eulogies,  made  a  regular  market  of 
them,  and  blamed  Voiture  for  showing  sub- 
serviency in  his  necessities  when  he  might 
have    commanded  assistance.       Louis'  in- 
trigue with  La  Valliere  raised  the  fortune 
of  the  poet  to  its  supreme  height.    He  con- 
trived to  win  the  confidence  of  both.     Poor 
La  Valliere  not  being  a  Frccieuse,  blushed 
at  the  rustic  turn  of  her  naturally-formed 
periods,  and  secretly  engaged  Benserade  to 
deck  her  phraseology  in  a  court  suit.  Louis, 
who  had  not  yet   acquired  sufficient  self- 
confidence  to  emancipate  himself  from  the 
yoke  of  his  mother  (Anne  of  iVustna)  called 
in  the  services  of  Benserade  to  express  his 
secret  passion.     Parts  were   composed  for 
the  king,  and  .speeches  put  into  his  mouth, 
of  such   ingenious  contrivance,  that  while 
the  queen  saw   not  their  hidden  meaning, 
La  Valliere,  standing  by  her  side,  should 
understand  it.    A  ballet  upon  *  Impatience,' 
in  which  that  feeling  is  illustrated  in  a  va- 
riety of  forms,  was  chief  part  of  one  of  his 
entertainments.     Lawyers   dispute  over  a 


lawsuit,  their  unfortunate  clients  regarding 
them  with  looks  haggard  with  impatience. 
Then  the  scene  changes,  and  we  have  a 
troop  of  Muscovite  savages  taking  lessons 
from  a  French  dancing-master,  who  foams 
with  impatience  at  their  grotesque  efforts 
to  acquire  Parisian  graces.  At  last  enters 
the  king  under  the  form  of  Jupiter,  and 
Olympus  is  shaken  with  his  impatient  anger, 
that  he  cannot  pursue  his  amours  undis- 
turbed :  but,  a  god  being  fertile  in  re- 
sources, Jove  metamorphoses  himself  into 
the  figure  of  Diana,  and  Callisto  is  deceived. 
The  court  were  of  course  enraptured  at 
the  delicacy  of  these  allusions,  and  en- 
couraged the  king's  resolution  by  unani- 
mous plaudits. 

1)1  another  masque  the  king  as  Pluto  dis- 
regards the  absence  of  day,  because  of  the 
secret  flame  which  ever  cheers  his  dwell 
ing — that  flame  understood  by  La  Valliere, 
seated  in  the  queen's  box.  And  Benserade 
displayed  his  ingenuity  in  other  ways.  Not 
only  were  all  secondary  characters  tamed 
down  for  the  purpose  of  giving  exclusive 
prominence  to  that  sustained  by  the  king — 
but  tliey  were  made  to  criticise  their  ova  n 
defects,  and  contrast  them  with  the  all-per- 
fection of  his  majesty.  Even  this  was  not 
enough  for  so  capacious  a  swallow.  The 
king  himself  utters  such  extravagant  self- 
praise,  that  it  is  startling  to  think  how  great 
must  have  been  the  hardihood  of  the  man 
who  could  have  dared  to  ask  a  mortal  pos- 
sessed of  common  sense  to  speak  it. 
Greater  still  the  wonder  at  the  self-corr- 
placency  of  the  stage  monarch,  acted  by  a 
real  king.  In  one  speech  he  is  made  to 
draw  a  parallel  between  himself  and  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  very  much  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  Alexander.  Whatever  question 
might  arise  as  to  their  respective  political 
and  military  capacities,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  at  all  as  to  which  was  the  handsomer 
man.  Who,  asks  the  royal  mime,  would 
for  a  moment  attempt  to  compare  us  both 
in  what  relates  to  beauty,  air,  and  bodily 
graces] 

Et  toute  chose  egale,  entre  ces  grandes  ames, 
Alexandre  eiu  perdu  devant  toules  les  dames. 

Thus,  having  in  these  masques  person' 
ated  Jupiter,  Pluto,  Mars,  and  Apollo,  with 
sundry  lovelorn  shepherds  —  the  king 
crowned  the  climax  by  bursting  out  upon 
the  stage  as  the  Sun  !  and  like  the  Sun  had 
his  worshippers.  Happy  were  the  courtiers 
allowed  to  live  in  his  rays.  There  were 
those  to  whom  a  frown  would  have  been 
death,  as  his  smile  was  life  ;  who  hung 
about  his  path  in  the  hope  of  being  handed 
his  cane  or  cloak  ;  and  to   whom  it   was 
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supreme  happiness  to  throw  crumbs  of 
bread  to  the  gold  fish  in  the  basins  of  the 
park  of  Versailles,  and  thus  have  to  boast 
they  contributed  to  the  king's  amusement. 
Louis  appropriately  rewarded  the  high 
priest  of  his  worship  by  bestowing  upon 
him  the  moiety  of  a  bishop's  revenue.  Ben- 
serade  was  a  clever  fellow  !  He  contrived 
to  insinuate  himself  into  the  favour  of  the 
Stern  Richelieu;  he  hoodwinked  the  wily 
Mazarin  ;  he  steered  through  the  Fronde 
without  offending  either  party  ;  and  he  won 
the  personal  friendship  of  the  vain  and 
fickle  Louis.  Yet  he  was  said  to  have  been 
generous  at  heart,  and  to  have  solicited 
more  favours  for  his  friends  than  for  him- 
self. Madame  de  Sevigne,  in  one  of  her 
letters,  mentions  her  having  met  him  at  a 
dinner  party  of  which  he  was  the  grand  at- 
traction, and  calls  him  a  delightful  fellow. 
Moliere  disturbed  his  happiness,  and  af- 
fected his  renown. 

The  king,  whose  literary  taste,  at  least  in 
early  life,  may  be  judged  by  the  masques, 
in  which  he  himself  cut  so  strange  a  figure, 
showed  always  a  marked  dislike  for  female 
authorship.  There  is  strong  reason  to 
conclude  that  when  Moliere,  in  1659,  wrote 
his  '  Precieuses  Ridicules,'  he  was  as  much 
incited  to  his  attack  upon  literary  ladies  by 
a  desire  to  please  the  monarch,  as  by  the 
palpable  pedantry  into  which  the  disciples 
of  the  Ramhouillet  school  had  declined. 
This  little  farce  told  fatally  against  bas 
hJeaism.  Menage,  the  tutor  of  Madame  de 
Sevigne,  has  recorded  his  testimony  of  the 
effect  produced  by  its  first  representation. 
All  the  Hotel  de  Ramhouillet  were  pre- 
sent, and  at  the  close  of  the  piece  Menage 
acknowledges  that  he  thus  addressed  his 
friends:  'We  may  now  say  as  St.  Remus 
said  to  Clovis — we  must  burn  the  idols  we 
adored,  and  adore  those  we  would  have 
burned  :'  then  descending  from  his  own 
pedantic  tone,  he  adds  quaintly,  '  This  sa- 
tire knocked  down  galimatias  and  the 
forced  style  of  writing.'  The  weakest  point 
presented  to  the  attack  of  the  inimitable 
satirist,  was  of  course  the  extravagant  af- 
fectation of  language. 

Having  sketched  thus  briefly  and  rapidly 
the  history  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet, 
from  its  foundation  by  the  noble,  frank, 
generous,  or  as  her  faithful  servant  better 
termed  .her,  la  grande  Marquise,  to  the 
period  of  its  decline,  we  arrive  at  the  im- 
mediate object  of  M.  de  Walckenaer's  book, 
the  celebrated  .Madame  de  Sevigne. 

Menage,  whose  name  we  have  last  in- 
troduced as  her  tutor,  was  so  fascinated  by 
his  pupil  that  he  fell  in  love  with  her.  Poor 
old  pedant !    he  must  have  had  some  ex- 


cellent qualities,  for  he  had  many  enemies; 
provoked  more  by  the  incautious  exhibition 
of  his  self-love  than  of  his  enmity,  for  his 
nature  appears  to  have  been  amiable.  We 
are  drifting  into  a  digression  we  cannot 
avoid — but  this  tutor  meeting  us  at  the 
threshold,  we  must  have  a  word  with  him, 
or  about  him,  before  we  claim  brief  inter- 
view with  his  charming  pupil.  The  latter 
amused  herself  with  a  passion,  which  it  is 
needless  to  say  could  have  only  been  made 
matter  for  diversion.  But  this,  Menage 
could  not  understand.  He  wondered  that 
Madame  de  Sevign6  showed  no  fear  of  him 
— a  gallant  of  such  attraction.  One  day, 
she  quietly  desired  him  to  take  the  place  in 
her  carriage  vacant  by  the  absence  of  her 
dame  dc  compagnie.  He  opcmed  his  eyes, 
astonished  at  such  a  mark  of  contempt  for 
public  opinion,  and  at  such  a  challenging  of 
personal  danger.  *  Cume,  come,'  said  she 
quickly,  *  and  sit  beside  me  :  and  if  you  do 
not  well  behave  yourself,  I  shall  visit  you 
at  your  own  house.'  To  his  bewilderment 
she  kept  her  word.  Menage  was  not  so 
fortunate  as  to  meet  in  every  friend  a 
Madame  de  Sevigne.  Never  did  unhappy 
author  excite  such  a  host  of  enemies.  Fleet- 
ing however  would  have  been  the  effect  of 
enmity  or  friendship  on  his  name,  had  it 
not  become  linked  with  the  attachment  of 
a  Sevigne  and  the  enmity  of  a  Moliere. 
The  comedy  of  '  Les  Femmes  Savantes,* 
written  eleven  years  after  the  '  Precieuses 
Ridicules,'  was  levelled  chiefly  against  Me- 
nage (introduced  under  the  name  of  Va- 
dius),  and  gave  the  coup  de  grace  to  pedantry 
and  philosophical  jargon. 

In  looking  over  the  collection  of  reflec- 
tions, criticisms,  and  anecdotes  which  this 
author  left  under  the  title  of  *  Menagiana,* 
we  arc  inclined  to  think  he  was  dealt  with  • 
hardly.  Under  the  surface  of  his  learned 
display  there  runs  a  current  of  wholesome 
thought  and  grood  feeling.  We  find  him 
lamenting,  as  authors  have  in  all  ages  of 
civilisation  lamented,  that  his  own  age  was 
not  poetical,  and  learnedly  accounting  for 
the  more  poetical  character  of  the  ancients 
by  the  poetical  form  of  their  religious  wor- 
ship. Of  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery  he  is 
a  fervent  admirer,  for  the  characteristic 
reason  that  he  finds  in  her  romances  an 
analogy  with  the  epic  poem:  which,  giving 
but  one  event  of  a  hero's  life,  would,  he 
assures  us,  be  wanting  in  impressiveness 
were  it  not  ingeniously  lengthened  by  well- 
contrived  digressions.  He  wrote  most  of 
his  poetical  pieces  in  the  ancient  languages, 
and  says  it  was  not  until  he  began  to  write 
in  his  own  that  he  was  made  the  victim  of 
so  much  enmity  and  jealousy.     It  is  indeed 
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true,  that  however  men  may  consent  to 
superiority  in  one  branch  of  art  they  rehel 
against  assumed  versatility.  It  will  he  fnir 
to  add,  thar  an  anecdote  told  i)y  Menage  of 
himself  justifies  the  discriminating  friend- 
ship of  his  clever  pupil,  even  against  Moli- 
ere.  He  says  that  the  attacks  of  his  ene- 
mies became  at  last  insupportable,  and  he 
determined  to  abandon  the  city,  and  to  pass 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  solitude.  In 
the  rural  retreat  which  he  selected,  he 
amused  himself  with  rearing  pigeons.  One 
day  a  favourite  was  shot,  and  Menage 
grieved  bitterly  over  his  lost  bird,  but 
'Alas!'  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  *1  find 
that  no  human  residence  is  free  from  trou- 
bles. Let  me  then  have  only  those  to  en- 
counter which  confer  in  the  contest  some 
degree  of  dignity," — and  he  returned  to 
Paris. 

Since  we  first  saw  Madame  de  Sevii^ne 
binding  the  eyes  of  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Vergne  for  a  game  of  Colin  Maillard,  we 
have  only  from  time  to  time  caught  glances 
of  her.  Although  the  author  of  these  me- 
moirs links  to  her  name  a  history  of  the 
troubles  of  the  Fronde,  she  was  in  no  way 
mixed  up  with  them ;  nor  do  they  appear 
to  have  directly  affected  either  her  genius 
or  character  until  her  daughter  had  grown 
up,  and  she  felt  it  her  duty  to  forward  her 
prospects  in  life.  Madame  de  Sevigne  did 
not  abandon  her  solitude  in  Brittany.  When 
she  did  appear  at  court,  then  deemed  a 
sublunary  paradise  reser^'ed  for  the  elite  of 
mortals  only,  her  stay  was  not  long  nor 
continuous  :  her  fortune  not  being  equal  to 
the  expenses  attendant  upon  such  costly 
favour.  With  the  removal  of  her  daughter 
to  her  husband's  chateau  on  the  Rhine, 
comes  the  first  of  that  inimitable  collection 
of  letters,  which  have  made  her  name  im- 
mortal. 

What  freshness  do  they  breathe — what 
boundless  animal  spirits — what  exquisite 
truth  and  heart — what  sound  sense — what 
mild  and  gracious  insinuations,  rather  than 
inculcations,  of  wise  maxims — what  pic- 
tures of  rural  happiness — what  delicious 
rustic  repasts  !  Her  books,  too — history, 
poetry,  philosophy — Pascal  and  Nicolle — 
all  the  sound  food  of  a  healthy  mind.  Then 
the  vivid  pictures  of  passing  events  caught 
in  her  visits  to  court,  or  reflected  from  the 
pens  of  such  correspondents  as  Madame 
de  Lafayette,  or  Bussy  de  Rabutin.  And 
all  the  offering  of  an  overflowing  tenderness 
to  a  well-beloved  daughter !  Who  does 
not  think  and  speak  of  Madame  de  Sevigne, 
indeed,  as  almost  a  beloved  friend  that  he 
has  known.  Excn  M.  de  Walckenaer,  calm 
historian  as  he  is^ introduces  her  in  this  refer- 


ential, take-for-granted  way :  '  This  com- 
plexion of  such  rare  fieshnesp,  this  rich  fair 
hair,  these  brillia7it  and  animal e<l  eyes,  this 
inemdar  hut  expre.ssive  pliysiognomy,  this 
elegant  figure,  were  so  many  gifts  from  na- 
ture. And  then  hei  sweet  voice,  cultivat- 
ed to  the  highest  degree,  according  to  the 
musical  science  of  the  time,  and  her  bril- 
liant danse  which  drew  out  with  tclat  the 
liveliness  and  habitual  gracefulness  of  her 
movements.'  We  have  all  that  general  de- 
scription which  is  as  the  recalling  to  mind 
of  a  friend  whom  everybody  has  seen,  and 
all  appreciated,  and  upon  whose  traits  we 
love  to  dwell.  It  has  been  charged  by 
some  that  affection  for  her  daughter  was 
too  prominently  put  forward,  as  if  in  aban- 
doning literary  pedantry  she  had  fallen  into 
an  affectation  of  another  kind,  not  less  ob- 
noxious. But  no  !  In  solitude  when  at 
home,  surrounded  by  a  highly  artificial  so- 
ciety abroad,  she  needed  an  object  for  the 
currents  of  her  warm  impulses  to  overflow 
upon,  and  towards  that  object  they  rushed 
with  giddy  delight,  and  painful  and  even 
foolish  fondness.  With  our  present  unerr- 
ing and  rapid  means  of  communication, 
and  our  general  penny-post,  we  have  but  a 
feeble  idea  of  the  elixir  of  happiness  which 
in  old  times  could  be  enveloped  in  a  sheet 
of  paper.  Poor  Madame  de  Sevigne  can- 
not contain  her  delight  at  the  post-office 
improvement  of  her  time,  according  to 
which  a  horse  courier  was  despatched  from 
Paris  once  a  week  !  She  tells  us  of  the 
pleasure  the  faces  of  these  couriers,  when- 
ever she  met  them  upon  the  high-road, 
used  to  afford  her — and  no  wonder,  for  at 
that  time  the  journey  of  a  courier  was  one 
of  peril  and  adventure.  Of  pleasant  ex- 
citement too  !  How  the  smack  of  his 
whip,  and  the  sound  of  his  horse's  hoof, 
must  have  brought  every  face  to  the  win- 
dows of  a  country  chateau.  With  what 
honours  he  must  have  been  received.  An 
ambassador,  even  he  of  Siam,  delivering 
his  credentials  at  Versailles,  would  have 
cut  but  a  poor  figure  beside  the  bearer  of 
a  packet  of  letters  from  Madame  de  Se- 
vigne. He  was  *  a  mercury  alighting  upon 
a  heaven-kissing  hill' — a  god!  What 
prayers  must  have  accompanied  his  depart- 
ure— what  blessings  hailed  his  arrival. 
How  his  horse  must  have  been  patted  and 
fed.  and  the  best  bed  given  to  him — and 
then  picture  the  family  circle  around  the 
adventurous  letters,  and,  provided  there 
were  no  very  special  family  secrets  therein, 
fancy  the  kind  friends  and  neighbours  invited 
to  partake  of  that  family  joy  and  the  family 
repast. 

It  is  probable  that  serious  secrets  were 
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seldom  thus  conveyed  because  of  the  dan- 
ger of  the  times.  When  Mazarin  was 
obliged  during  the  Fronde  to  yield  to  the 
clamours  of  his  enemies,  and  to  withdraw 
into  voluntary  exile,  he  and  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria corresponded  by  word  of  mouth, 
through  confidential  couriers  who  carried 
their  despatches  in  their  heads.  A  serious 
family  affair  would,  even  at  a  later  period, 
demand  a  journey  from  one  of  its  heads. 
But  a  letter  then  filled  many  of  the  objects 
now  supplied  by  a  newspaper,  and  hence 
we  read  in  Madame  de  Sevigne's  letters 
descriptions  of  public  events,  to  convey 
which  a  friend  would  at  present  have  no 
more  to  do  than  write  an  address  at  a 
newspaper  office.  See  for  example  her 
account  of  the  death  of  Turenne,  and  the 
particulars  given  of  the  funeral  procession 
to  Saint  Denis  :  an  event  which  at  the  pre- 
sent day  (we  talk  not  of  style)  would  be 
done  for  all  the  world  at  a  penny  a  line.  At 
the  same  time  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  written  give  these  charming 
compositions  a  serious  historical  impor- 
tance, and  hence  those  researches,  in  rela- 
tion to  them,  which  have  conferred  upon 
the  names  of  Monmerque  and  Walckenaer 
so  much  honour. 

Madame  de  Scvigne  was  religious,  and 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  for  she  was 
charitable,  forgiving,  and  tolerant.  *  Have 
no  enemies,'  is  one  of  her  most  energeti- 
cally expressed  counsels  to  her  daughter,  to 
which  she  adds,  '  and  plenty  of  friends.' 
Such  was  the  maxim  of  her  mature  years, 
but  in  her  youth  she  practised  it  from  feel- 
ing. We  know  of  nothing  more  touching 
than  her  conduct  upon  arrival  in  town  after 
the  death  of  her  husband  who  fell  in  a  duel 
that  had  originated  in  dispute  about  a  mis- 
tress. To  that  mistress,  Madame  Godoran, 
the  young  bereaved  wife  sent  to  beg  a  lock 
of  the  hair  of  her  husband,  whose  sins 
against  herself  she  forgave,  as  she  prayed 
Heaven  to  forgive  them.  Her  pardon  of 
the  outrage  against  herself  committed  by 
her  cousin  Bussy  Rabutin  (he  introduced 
her  portrait  in  an  indecent  book),  was  in  a 
similar  spirit.  She  reserved  it  until  he 
was  abandoned  by  all  the  world,  a  ruined 
man  :  and  then  she  visited  him,  affording 
him  the  consolation  of  her  matchless  con- 
versation, with  all  the  aid  he  stood  in  need 
of 

Thus  lively,  hearty,  and  wise,  religious 
and  tolerant,  instruct'ive  and  unaifected, 
natural  and  loving,  with  a  reflecting  mind, 
an  expansive  heart,  accomplished  manners, 
and  boundless  animal  spirits,  Marie  de  Ra- 
butin-Chantal,  Marchioness  deSevigne,  was 
the  most  perfect  woman  of  whom  we  have 


an  unconscious  self-record.  Moliere  did 
good,  but  from  mixed  motives.  His  fine 
common  sense  revolted,  no  doubt,  against 
the  affectation  which  his  satire  demolished 
— but  he  acted,  too,  in  obedience  to  the 
will  of  a  monarch  whose  disdain  was  all 
egotistical.  Madame  de  Sevigne  did  bet- 
ter :  she  instructed  by  presenting  a  model 
which  won  all  hearts,  in  the  contemplation 
of  which  people  rather  forgot  than  hated, 
and  insensibly  abandoned  the  tawdry  idols 
to  which  they  had  before  paid  homage. 
For  this  reason,  teaching  by  example  is  the 
best  teaching ;  and  sight  of  the  good  far 
l>etter  than  exposure  of  the  bad.  Let 
those,  however,  who  are  dull,  or  sad,  or  op- 
pressed, or  disappointed,  or  dissatisfied  with 
the  world,  have  recourse  to  either  one  or 
the  other.  If  Moliere  or  Sevigne  cannot 
administer  relief,  the  case  is  all  but  hope- 
less. 

With  Madame  de  Sevigne  closes  that 
brilliant  train  of  intellectual  women  of 
whom  Madame  de  Rambouillet  was  the 
first. 


Art.  VHI. —  I.  Essais  Liltiraires  et  His- 
loriques.  (Literary  and  Historical  Es- 
says.) Par  iV.  W.  de  ScHLEGEL.  Bonn. 
1842. 

2.  Vorlesungen  iiher  dramatische  Kunst  und 
Litn'atur.  (Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art 
and  Literature.)  By  A.  W.  Schlegel. 
1809-11. 

3.  A  Course  of  Lectitres  on  Dramatic  Art 
and  Literature.  By  A.  W.  Schlegel. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  John 
Black.     Second  Edition.     1S40. 

The  reputation  of  A.  W.  Schlegel  is  not 
undeservedly  European.  He  has  'done 
the  state  some  service ;'  he  has  stimulated 
the  minds  of  many  thinking  men,  directing 
their  attention  to  points  of  literary  history 
which  had  before  been  overlooked  ;  and  he 
has  been  useful  to  the  science  of  criticism, 
by  his  paradoxes  which  have  roused  dis- 
cussion, no  less  than  by  his  principles  which 
have  received  assent.  His  works  are  dis- 
tinguislied  amongst  their  class  by  a  splen- 
dour of  diction,  a  felicity  of  illustration, 
and  attractiveness  of  exposition  rarely  equal- 
led ;  nor  has  their  popularity  been  injured 
by  the  affectation  of  philosophic  depth  of 
which  they  are  guilty.  Although  more 
Rhetorician  than  Critic,  his  writings  contain 
some  valuable  principles  luminously  ex- 
pressed, much  ingenuity  and  acuteness,  and 
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are,  in  spite  of  all  their  drawbacks,  worthy 
of  serious  attention.  But  in  merits  and  in 
faults  he  is  essentially  a  popular  writer,  and 
stands,  with  us,  in  the  very  false  pe^sifion  of 
an  oracle.  As  a  popular  writer  he  is  effi- 
cient, and  merits  all  the  ajiplausehe  has  re- 
ceived ;  but  as  an  oracle — as  a  rational,  se- 
rious, philosophic  critic — he  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  guides  the  student  can  con- 
sult. Freely  admitting  that  his  influence 
in  Encrland  has  not  been  on  the  whole  with- 
out  good  result,  we  are  firmly  convniced 
that  it  has  been  in  many  things  pernicious. 
And  while  we  are  constantly  deploring  the 
evils  he  has  caused,  we  as  constantly  see 
him  held  up  to  our  admiration  and  respect 
as  the  highest  authority  on  Dramatic  Art.* 
Whatever  benefit  it  was  in  his  power  to  con- 
fer has  been  already  reaped  ;  and  now  it  is 
important  that  his  errors  should  be  exposed. 
We  beg  the  reader  therefore  to  understand 
this  article  as  polemical  rather  than  critical ; 
not  as  an  estimate  of  Schlegel's  work,  but 
as  a  protest  against  his  method,  and  exami- 
nation of  his  leading  principles. 

In  the  preface  to  his  recently  collected 
volume  of  Essays  he  complains  that  his 
countrymen  have  forgotten  him  ;  but  re- 
joices in  the  conviction  that  in  other  lands 
his  name  is  mentioned  with  respect.  This 
is  true.  In  Crermany  he  has  no  longer  any 
influence  because  he  can  no  longer  teach  : 
the  new  generations  have  left  him  far  be- 
hind, and  all  his  best  ideas  have  become 
commonplaces.  Gossip,  not  Fame,  is  busy 
with  him  ;  his  coxcombry  is  sometimes  men- 
tioned, to  be  laughed  at;  his  writings  have 
not  even  the  honour  of  detraction.  Yet 
must  he  always  occupy  an  honourable  place 
in  the  literary  annals  of  his  country,  both 
on  account  of  what  he  has  done  and  the 
men  he  has  been  connected  with.  As  the 
translator  of  Shakspeare  and  Calderon  he 
will  deserve  the  gratitude  of  his  country- 
men. Nor  can  literary  history  forget  that 
he  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Ilomanti- 
cists,  whose  wit  and  eloquence  came  to 
celebrate  the  victory  that  Lessing,  Herder, 
and  Winckelman  had  won  ;  that  he  was  the 
friend  of  the  hectic  Novaiis,  that  strange, 
mystic,  unhealthy  soul ;  of  Tieck,  whose 
light  and  sunny  spirit  takes  such  glorious 
revenge  of  his  misshapen  form  ;  of  Wack- 
enroder,  who  died  in  his  promise ;  of 
Schleierraacher,  whose  unceasing  activity 
was  ennobled  by  so  lofty  and  so  generous 


•  Ex  uno  disce  oinnes.  "  We  consider  the  Dra- 
matic Lectures  every  way  worthy  of  that  individual 
whom  Germany  venerates  as  the  second,  and  whom 
Europe  has  classed  amon^  the  most  illustrious  of 
her  characters." — Qtiarterly  Review. 


a  purpose ;  and  of  Madame  de  Stael,  who 
terrified  Najndeon, — and  talked. 

He  will  also  long  be  honourably  men- 
tioned amongst  us  as  one  of  the  first  who 
taught  us  to  regard  Shakspeare  as  the  re- 
verse of  a  *  wild,  irregular  genius.'  The 
precedence  we  know  is  claimed  by  Cole- 
ridge, and  many  of  his  admirers  admit  the 
claim  ;  while  others  wonder  at  the  '  singular 
coincidences.'  As  a  point  of  literary  history 
this  is  worth  settling.  Every  one  is  aware 
of  the  dispute  respecting  the  originality  of 
certain  ideas  promulgated  by  Coleridge, 
but  no  one,  we  believe,  has  sifted  the  evi- 
dence on  which  the  matter  rests.  The 
facts  are  these  :  Schlegel  lectured  in  Vien- 
na in  1S08;  five  years  afterwards,  in  1813, 
Coleridge  lectured  on  the  same  subject  in 
London.  On  examining  the  printed  lectures 
we  find  the  most  singular  resemblances  : 
not,  be  it  observed,  mere  general  resem- 
blances, such  as  two  writers  might  very 
easily  exhibit — not  mere  coincidences  of 
thought,  but  also  of  expression  ;  the  doc- 
trines are  precisely  the  same,  the  expres- 
sion so  similar  as  to  be  a  translation  of  one 
language  into  the  other,  the  citations  are 
the  same,  the  illustrations  are  the  same, 
and  the  blunders  are  the  same.  On  so 
large  a  topic  as  that  of  the  Greek  Drama, 
coincidence  of  opinion  is  extremely  pi*oba- 
ble  ;  but  coincidence  of  expression  is  in 
the  highest  degree  improbable ;  and  if  we 
add  thereto  coincidence  of  illustration,  cita- 
tion, and  blunders  in  point  of  fact,  the  con- 
clusion is  iri'esistible  that  one  of  the  writers 
has  plagiarized  from  the  other.  We  would 
beg  attention  to  the  following  examples  : 


Whatever  is  most  in- 
toxicating in  the  odour 
of  a  southern  spring, 
languishing:  in  the  song 
of  the  nightingale,  or 
voluptuous  on  the  first 
opening  of  the  rose, 
is  breathed  into  this 
poem. 

Schlegel — on 
'Romeo  and  Juliet.' 

The  Pantheon  is  not 
more  different  from 
Westminster  Abbey, 
or  St.  Stephen's  at  Vi- 
enna, than  the  struc- 
ture of  a  tragedy  of 
Sophocles  from  a  dra- 
ma of  Shakspeare. 
Schlegel. 

In  the  Old  Comedy 
the  form  was  sportive, 


With  Juliet  love 
was  all  that  is  tender 
and  melancholy  in  the 
nightingale,  all  that  is 
voluptuous  in  the  rose, 
with  whatever  is  sweet 
in  the  freshness  of 
spring. 

Coleridge. 


And  as  the  Pantheon 
is  to  York  Minster  or 
Westminster  Abbey,  so 
is  Sophocles  compared 
with  Shakspeare. 

Coleridge. 


In  the  Old  Comedy 
the  very  form  itself  is 
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and  was  characterized 
by  an  apparent  whim 
and  caprice.  The  whole 
production  was  one  en- 
tire jest,  on  a  large 
scale,  comprehending 
within  itself  a  world  of 
separate  jests,  and  each 
occupied  its  own  place 
without  appearing  to 
have  any  concern  with 
the  rest. 

^^^  SCHLEGEL. 

^^K  The    subdued    seri- 
^^Busness    o{   the   New 
^^Hilomedy,  on  the  other 
^^^BEind,  remains  always 
!^^feithin  the  circle  of  ex- 
perience.     The   place 
of  Fate  is  supplied  by 
Accident. 

ScHLEGEL. 


whimsical ;  the  whole 
work  is  one  great  jest, 
comprehending  a  world 
of  jests  within  it, 
among  which  each 
maintains  its  own 
place,  without  seem- 
ing to  concern  itself  as 
to  the  relation  in  which 
it  may  stand  to  the 
rest. 

Coleridge. 


The  Entertainment 
or  New  Comedy,  on 
the  other  hand,  remain- 
ed within  the  circle  of 
experience.  Instead  of 
the  tragic  Destiny,  it 
introduced  the  power 
of  Chance. 

Coleridge. 

Not  tn  tire  the  reader,  let  these  exam- 
ples suffice,  although  we  could  cite  twenty 
others  equally  striking.  Most  of  what  is 
said  in  the  '  Remains '  of  Coleridge  on  the 
subject  of  the  Greek  Drama  and  respecting 

>hakspeare  (pages  12  to  83  of  the  second 
Volume),  is  to  be  found  in  the  *  Lectures'  of 
Jcblegel.     This  passes    the    possibility  of 

isual  coincidence.  Yet  Coleridge,  ac- 
cused of  plagiarism,  boldly  declared  that 

there  is  not  a  single  principle  in  Schlegel's 
fcwork  {which  is  not  an  admitted  drawback 
from  its  merits)  that  was  not  established 
tnd  applied  in  detail  by  me." 

Unfortunately  Coleridge,  with  all  those 
great  and  admirable  powers  which  we  are 
far  from  wishing  to  depreciate,  was  notori- 
ously a  plagiarist,  and  not  a  very  honest 
one.  He  did  not  simply  appropriate  the 
ideas  of  others,  but  always  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  he  was  but  recovering  his  own 
property.  It  is  worthy  here  to  be  remark- 
ed that  many  of  the  opinions  and  happy 
illustrations  of  certain  topics,  to  which  Cole- 
ridge gave  currency,  and  for  which  he  daily 
receives  the  credit,  are  plagiarisms.  His 
famous  saying  that  all  men  are  born  either 
Aristotelians  or  Platonists  is  in  Frederick 
Schlegel.  His  still  more  famous  saying 
respecting  Plato,  is  what  Socrates  uttered 
of  Heraclitus.  The  philosophy  in  his  '  Bio- 
graphia  Literaria.'  is  translated,  often  ver- 
batim, from  Schelling.  If,  therefore,  with 
this  knowledge  of  his  literary  honesty  we 
examine  the  present  question  of  plagiarism, 
we  shall  find  little  difficjjlty  in  detecting  the 
culprit. 

Coleridge  lectured  in  1813,  five  years 
after  Schlegel;  and  by  this  time  the  Ger- 
man's ideas  were  pretty  well  known  over 
Europe,  for  Madame  de  Stael  had  then  pub- 


lished her  *  De  I'Allemagne.'  On  the  other 
hand  Coleridge,  by  an  artful  assertion, 
throws  a  difficulty  in  the  way.  He  says 
that  his  rival  did  not  lecture  till  two  yeais 
after  he  did  ;  referring  to  the  lectures  at  the 
Surrey  Institution  in  1S06.  We  call  it  an 
artful  assertion,  and  the  artifice  is  this  :  the 
fact  that  he  lectured  in  1806  is  brought  for- 
ward as  a  proof  of  his  originality,  implying 
that  in  those  lectures  of  1806  he  delivered 
the  same  opinions  as  in  those  of  1813.  His 
friends  have  taken  the  implication  as  if  it 
were  a  necessary  consequence  of  his  having 
lectured.  But  it  is  by  no  means  a  necessary 
consequence  :  indeed  we  have  his  own  ex- 
press testimony  against  it :  for  he  says  that 
he  always  made  a  point  of  so  altering  the 
matter  of  his  discourses  that  two  on  the 
same  subject  differed  as  much  as  if  they 
had  been  by  two  different  individuals. 
These  lectures  of  1806  have  perished  ;  no 
trace  of  them  remains  to  support  his  asser- 
tion ;  the  only  remains  are  (»f  those  of  1813  j 
and,  until  it  can  be  proved  that  the  *  resem- 
blances' were  in  those  of  1806,  he  must  be 
accused  of  the  theft  by  all  impartial  judges. 
For  (and  the  case  is  remarkable  as  a  speci- 
men of  boldaess)  in  one  place  Coleridge 
calls  Sir  George  Beaumont,  Sir  Humphrey- 
Davy,  and  Hazlitt,  to  witness  that  he  deli- 
vered his  views  upon  *  Hamlet  *  two  years 
before  Schlegel.  The  fact  is  indubitable  ; 
but  he  forgot,  in  the  anxiety  for  his  *  moral 
reputation,'  to  add  this  other  fact — that  in 
his  criticism  on  Hamlet  there  arc.  no  resem- 
blances to  the  criticisms  oj"  Schlegel.  Let  the 
reader  compare  *  Remains,'  vol.  ii.,  pp.  204 
— 234,  with  *  Dramatic  Lectures,'  ii.,  pp.  199 
—  204,  and  he  will  appreciate  the  import- 
ance of  Coleridge's  witnesses. 

We  here  quit  this  topic,  to  confine  our- 
selves to  the  *  Dramatic  Lectures.'  Schle- 
gel's method  we  regard  as  the  most  injuri- 
ous portion  of  his  work  ;  the  more  £0  as  it 
dignifies  itself  with  lofty  names,  and  wishes 
to  pass  oft'  easy  theorizing  for  philosophic 
judgment.  We  owe  the  jargon  of  modern 
criticism,  which  styles  itself  *  philosophic,' 
principally  to  Schlegel  ;  for  the  Solgers, 
Rotschers,  Hegels,  &c.,  are  but  little  read. 
Everybody  knows  that  the  criticism  of  the 
last  century  was  bad,  but  at  any  rate  it  was 
positive  ;  it  was  intelligible  ;  it  treated  of 
the  matter  in  hand,  and  measured  it  accord- 
ing to  standards  which  were  appreciable,  if 
limited.  Bad  as  it  was,  it  was  more  satis- 
factory, more  instructive  than  much  of  what 
passes  as  philosophic  in  the  present  day. 
Ridiculous  though  it  be  to  talk  of  the  *  ele- 
gance and  sublimity'  of  Homer,  or  the  'ir- 
regularity' of  Shakspeare,  we  prefer  it  to 
the  rhapsodies    of  Schlegel    on    Calderon, 
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wherein  he  defends  the  glittering  nonsense 
of  his  favourite  upon  the  ground  that  it  is 
'  a  sense  of  the  mutual  attraction  of  created 
things  to  one  another  on  account  of  their 
common  origin,  and  this  is  a  refulgence  of 
the  eternal  love  which  embraces  the  uni- 
verse.' If  there  is  better  criticism  in  the 
present  day  than  in  the  last  century,  it  is 
because  knowledge  of  art  is  greater  and 
taste  more  catholic  ;  not  because  *  analysis' 
has  given  place  to  'synthesis,'  as  many  peo- 
ple maintain. 

In  the  eloquent  introduction  to  the  last 
edition  of  the  translation  of  the  '  Lectures,' 
Mr.  Home  deems  it  worthy  of  especial  and 
enthusiastic  praise  that  Schlegel  eschewed 
'analysis.'  Mr.  Home  has  an  angry  con- 
tempt for  analysis ;  deems  truth  and  appre- 
ciation solely  on  the  side  of  synthesis  ;  will 
see  no  danger  in  wholesale  judgment.  In 
this  respect  we  may  take  his  introduction 
as  the  expression  of  an  opinion  prevalent 
with  a  large  class.  Opposed  to  this  class 
is  another  which  sneers  with  unlimited  con- 
tempt at  *  philosophic  criticism'  as  vague, 
dreamy,  and  fantastic.  Both  parties  are 
right  in  what  they  mean  by  these  terms  ;  but 
neither  of  them  affix  the  right  meaning. 
One  scorns  analysis,  meaning  incomplete 
analysis.  Another  scorns  philosophy,  mean- 
ing bad  philosophy. 

Though  ranging  under  neither  banner, 
we  confess  our  inclinations  lean  towards 
analysis.  Bad  analytical  criticism  is  belter 
than  mediocre  philosophy.  A  review  of  a 
poem,  which  consists  in  quoting  a  few  pas- 
sages, may  not  be  satisfactory,  but  it  at  least 
selects  something  whereby  the  reader  may 
form  an  opinion.  A  dissertation  on  the 
philosophic  or  artistic  import  of  that  poem 
must  be  excellent  to  be  endurable  ;  and  at 
the  best  it  is  an  essay,  not  a  judgment.  Mr. 
Home  thinks  analysis  *  akin  to  the  taking 
an  inventory  of  furniture  in  an  edifice  as  a 
means  of  calculating  the  abstract  spirit  of 
its  master  :'  as  we  said,  he  means  incompltte 
analysis.  He  has  also  described  his  favour- 
ite method  thus  : 

"It  is  the  synthetic  principle  to  work  with  na- 
ture and  art,  and  not  against  them ;  collaterally, 
and  not  in  the  assumed  superiority  of  the  con- 
templative and  investigating  power  over  the  pro- 
ductive power  and  the  things  it  produces." 

In  other  words,  the  synthetic  critic  is  an 
advocate,  and  not  a  judge  :  an  accurate  de- 
scription of  Schlegel  himself 

The  greatest  of  modern  critics,  Lessing 
and  Winckelman,  were  men  of  great  analy- 
tic power,  and  it  is  to  them  that  we  owe  the 
best  appreciation  of  works  of  art.  They 
were   not   declaimers.     They   studied   pa- 


tiently, ahd  reasoned  profoundly.  One  as- 
pect, one  limb,  did  not  to  them  represent 
the  whole.  They  strove  to  evolve  the 
meaning ^/ow  each  work,  and  nor  to  force 
some  a  priori  meaning  on  the  work.  They 
were  judges  and  not  advocates.  It  will  be 
the  scope  of  our  remarks  to  show  that 
Schlegel's  'synthesis'  is  rash,  and  not  found- 
ed  on  a  due  'analysis  :'  that  he  is  an  advo- 
cate and  not  a  judge. 

The  first  principle  of  classification  is  to 
trace  constant  uniformities  amidst  varieties  : 
applied  therefore  to  works  of  art,  it  consists 
in  ranging  under  one  head  all  such  various 
specimens  produced  by  various  nations  as 
have  some  principle  in  common  ;  so  that 
the  diversities  of  language,  customs,  and 
tastes,  are  set  aside,  and  the  real  generic 
resemblance  made  the  ground  of  classifica- 
tion. This  would  be  the  scientific  method  ; 
but  Schlegel  in  his  celebrated  classification 
of  art  into  classic  and  romantic  has  acted  in 
direct  opposition  to  it.  He  has  grounded 
his  classification  on  a  single  diversity  in- 
stead of  a  constant  uniformity.  Except  for 
historical  purposes,  the  division  of  art  into 
ancient  and  modern  is  fatal :  it  is  assuming 
that  the  spirit  of  art  is  entirely  religious, 
whereas  we  hope  to  prove^that  it  is  national. 
The  ground  of  classification  must  be  ethnic 
not  chronological :  it  is  a  question  of  races 
not  of  periods. 

Struck  with  the  revolution   operated  by 
Christianity  in  men's  opinions,  Schlegel  and 
others  have  jumped  to  the  conclusion,  that 
it  also  operated  a  revolution  in  the  spirit  of 
art.     This  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  a 
change  of  belief  brings  with  it  a  change  of 
nature  and  of  organic  tendencies.     Great 
as  must  always  be  the  influence  of  religion 
upon  art,  it  can   never  entirely  change  its 
spirit.     Let   us   be    understood.      By   the 
spirit  of  art  we  do  not  mean  opinions.     As 
a  distinction   is  made,  and  justly,  between 
the  mind  and  its   beliefs,  so   we  would  dis- 
tinguish between  the  spirit  of  art,  and  the 
ideas  therein  expressed.     There  is  in  every 
nation    an    organic    character,    which    no 
changes  of  opinion  can  efface ;  this  sets  its 
impress  upon  all  its  works,  so  that  we  never 
confound  them  with  the  works  of  another. 
This  impress   is  the   sign  of  what  we  call 
the  spirit  or  the  national  tendencies  of  art. 
It  cannot  therefore  be  true  that  the  spirit  of 
Art  is  dependent  on  religion  ;  the  more  so 
as  religion  itself  is  modified  by  the  national 
character.     We  do  not  here  allude  to  sec- 
tarian distinctions,  or  to  varieties  of  inter- 
pretation ;   we  point  to  the  fact,  that  Chris- 
tianity becomes  a  subjective  religion  with  a 
northern  race,  while  with  a  southern  race  it 
becomes  objective ;  as  we   endeavoured  to 
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illustrate  in  llie  article  on  the  Spanish  drunia 
in  our  last  iNuinbcr. 

I  Dut  while  we  deny  that  any  form  of  reli- 

^kgious  belief  can  be  taken  as  the  ground  of 
^^classification  of  works  of  art,  we  are  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  of  its  influence 
i^won  the  national  tone  of  thought,  and  conse- 
^^buently  on  the  forms  into  which  art  moulds 
^^Iself.  What  we  contend  for  is,  that  the 
division  into  pagan  and  Christian,  classic 
and  romantic,  is  unwarrantable ;  that  the 
real  distinction  is  national  and  not  religious. 

■The  national  distinctions  are  very  broad. 
JiiVe  believe  they  may  be  ranged  under  two 
general  classes  of  objective  and  subjective, 
br  of  southern  and  northern  ;  each  class  is 
of  course  to  be  subdivided,  but  the  above 
two  we  regard  as  the  most  general.  Let  us 
for  a  moment  examine  the  characteristics 
of  two  nations,  the  Italians  and  Germans, 
which  may  be  taken  as  types  of  the  two 
classes. 

In  the  Italian  character,  feeling  predomi- 
nates over  thought ;  in  the  German,  thought 
predominates  over  feeling.  "  The  stern 
nature  of  the  north,"  Schlegel  has  well  said, 
"  drives  man  back  within  himself;  and  what 
is  withdrawn  from  the  free  development  of 
the  senses  must  in  noble  dispositions  be 
added  to  their  earnestness  of  mind."  We 
use  the  word  in  no  ill  sense,  when  we  call 
the  Italian  nature  sensuous  ;  neither  do  we 
imply  any  superiority  when  we  call  the 
Germans  reflective.  As  far  as  single  words 
can  express  such  complex  things,  we  be- 
lieve these  two  express  the  distinctive  cha- 
racteristics of  the  nations  ;  or  we  might  call 
the  former  plastic  and  definite  ;  the  latter 
dreamy  and  vague.  Everything  in  Italian 
art  is  definite ;  in  its  plastic  hands  all  things 
assume  distinct  form ;  Italian  poetry  has  no 
reverie.  Nothing  like  reverie  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  southern  character ;  neither  poetry 
nor  music,  though  both  so  fitted  to  express 
this  peculiar  mental  state,  have  been  used 
by  the  southerns  to  express  it.  German 
art  delights  in  it.  But  then  the  sensuous, 
passionate  nature  of  the  Italian  is  averse  to 
that  dallying  with  thought  which  constitutes 
a  reverie,  while  in  the  German  it  is  the 
source  of  exquisite  delight.  The  thoughts 
of  the  Italian  grow  quickly  into  passions  ; 
in  tlie  German,  passions,  when  not  highly 
excited,  have  an  irresistible  tendency  to 
weave  themselves  into  thoughts  :  so  that 
while  in  the  one  all  ideas  stimulate  to  action, 
his  tendency  being  to  throw  everything  out 
of  him ;  in  the  other,  actions  stimulate 
thoughts,  his  tendency  being  to  connect  all 
outward  things  with  his  inward  life. 

"  Is    an    Italian  cold  1  he  runs  into  the 
sunshine.     Does   he   seek  distraction  ]  he 


rrsorts  to  speriacles  and  society.  The 
Englishman  must  stir  his  fire,  arid  fall  back 
upon  himself."  So  pithily  remarks  the  late 
Stewart  Rose  ;  and  whoever  looks  carefully 
into  this  observation  will  find  it  pregnant 
with  meaning.  The  influence  of  climate 
upon  character  is  far  greater  than  has  gene- 
rally been  suspected.  The  Italian  derives 
much  of  his  preference  for  '  the  outward,' 
much  of  his  objectivity,  from  the  out-of-door 
life  he  leads.  He  is  on  friendly  terms  with 
nature.  Look  at  the  lazzarone  basking  in 
the  sun  during  the  day  ;  and  at  night  sleep- 
ing on  the  marble  steps  of  some  palazzo, 
still  warm  from  the  noonday  sun ;  watch 
those  children  dabbling  their  feet  in  the 
water,  and  casting  pebbles  into  it  for  hours 
together  ;  walk  into  the  innumerable  cafes, 
loud  with  gesticulating  idlers,  or  pass  into 
the  opera  where  ladies  are  "  at  home"  to 
their  society  ;  everywhere  you  see  the  same 
love  of  sensuous  enjoyment,  the  same  pre- 
ference for  the  world  without.  How  differ- 
ent is  the  life  of  a  German  !  His  climate 
admits  of  no  such  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  external  world  ;  its  sudden  changes,  its 
cold,  and  vapoury  gloom  drive  him  in  upon 
himself,  and  force  him  to  regard  nature  as 
an  enemy  to  be  conquered,  not  a  friend  to 
be  lived  with.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
Italian  delights  in  form,  his  perceptions  of 
it  are  so  keen,  and  so  habitual ;  the  clear- 
ness of  his  atmosphere  bestows  a  clearness 
of  outline  upon  all  objects ;  he  sees  every- 
thing defined.  The  northern  looks  con- 
stantly through  a  mist ;  in  the  brightest 
days  the  outlines  of  distant  objects  are 
wavering  or  confused.  To  state  our  notion 
in  a  few  words,  we  should  say  that  the 
southern  climate  generates  a  sensuous  ac- 
tivity, a  love  of  continuity  and  of  definite 
form  ;  and  that  the  northern  generates  a 
reflective  activity,  and  a  love  of  variety  and 
rapid  transitions. 

To  the  proof.  What  are  the  essential 
characteristics  of  Italian  music]  Continui- 
ty, simplicity,  melody.  It  is  full  of'  linked 
sweetness  long  drawn  out^  The  melody 
alone  is  considered  of  importance  :  the 
harmonies  are  mere  accompaniments,  hav- 
ing no  further  meaning.  In  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  Palestrina,  Pergolesi,  Caldara, 
Scarlatti,  Porpora,  Paisiello.Cimarosa,  Ros- 
sini, F^ellini,  and  the  hundred  lovely  names 
that  throng  upon  the  memory,  we  may  ob- 
serve, amidst  all  the  varieties,  certain 
characteristics  :  and  these  are  an  uniform 
simplicity  in  the  structure,  which  consists 
of  a  few  large  outlines,  and  the  sensuous  or 
passionate  expression.  If  we  then  com- 
pare the  works  of  Bach,  Beethoven,  Schu- 
bert, or  Spohr,  we  shall  at  once  perceive 
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the  opposite  characteristics  of  complexity 
in  structure,  rapidity  of  transitions,  and 
the  greater  importance  of  the  harmonies  ; 
moreover,  the  harmonies  in  German  music 
have  a  meaning  of  their  own.  If  an  Italian 
air  be  played  and  the  accompaniment  omit- 
ted, the  expression  of  the  feeling  will  never- 
theless be  preserved  ;  but  to  omit  the  har- 
monies of  a  German  air  is  to  destroy  it 
altogether. 

Italian  music  is  the  expression  of  feeling ; 
German  of  both  feeling  and  thought.  There 
is  emotion  in  the  one,  but  in  the  other  ima- 
gination and  reverie  have  equal  share.  The 
effect  of  each  corresponds  with  this  descrip- 
tion. The  Italian  excites  a  sensuous  musi- 
cal delight,  and  often  a  touching  emotion. 
The  German,  deficient  perhaps  in  that 
sensuous  beauty,  compensates  by  its  reverie. 
Beethoven's  music,  though  trembling  with 
feeling,  and  piercing  the  heart  with  plaints 
of  melody  more  tender  and  intense  than 
ever  burst  from  any  other  muse,  has  yet  a 
constant  presence  of  Titanic  thought  which 
lifts  the  spirit  upwards  on  the  soaring  wings 
of  imagination.  It  does  more:  it  lights  up 
the  dim  recesses  of  the  mind,  and  recalls 
those  indefinite,  intense  half-feelings  and 
half-ideas  (if  we  may  use  the  words),  which 
are  garnered  in  the  storehouse  of  imagina- 
tive experience.  We  have  all  a  vast  amount 
of  emotions  and  ideas,  to  which  we  can 
give  no  definite  form  ;  links  that  connect  us 
with  former  states;  half-remembrances  of 
joyful  and  painful  emotions,  which  have  so 
far  faded  in  memory  as  to  become  indistin- 
guishably  shadowed  into  a  thousand  others. 
These,  music  of  the  highest  class  excites  in 
us,  by  mingling  with  the  recondite  springs 
of  imagination  and  awakening  long  dormant 
feelings. 

We  have  selected  music  as  the  fittest 
illustration  of  our  views,  but  we  could  ex- 
amine the  other  arts  with  the  same  result. 
This  result  we  must  repeat  is, — that  south- 
ern nations  are  sensuous,  passionate,  and 
plastic,  in  a  word  objective  ;  and  northerns 
reflective,  dreamy,  vague,  in  a  word  sub- 
jective. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  distinction  here 
stated  must,  if  correct,  be  of  all  the  most 
fundamental,  and  consequently  the  one  on 
which  to  ground  a  classification.  We  must 
range  the  various  races  under  these  two 
classes,  and  speak  not  of  classic  and  roman- 
tic, but  of  objective  and  subjective  :  for 
although  the  latter  terms  are  ambiguous, 
the  former  are  meaningless.  The  Greeks, 
Italians,  and  Spaniards  differ  amongst  them- 
selves, but  one  spirit  reigns  above  all  differ- 
ences; they  belong  to  one  genus  and  differ 
only  in  varieties  ;  while  from  the  Teutonic 


races  they  are  separated  by  a  distinction  of 
genus. 

The  foregoing  remarks,  if  they  have  not 
established  our  classification,  have  at  least 
shown  the  incompatibility  of  Schlegel's. 
Let  us  add  also  that  Schlegel  who  uses  the 
words  *  romantic  spirit'  as  if  they  contained 
the  key  to  all  the  problems  of  modern  art, 
utterly  fails  in  applying  his  classification. 
To  call  the  Greeks  classic  was  easy  enough, 
but  the  Italians  puzzled  him  :  he  felt  that 
they  belonged  to  the  same  class,  and  felt 
also  that  in  spite  of  Christianity  they  were 
not  romantic.  In  one  place  he  reproaches 
the  Italian  drama  **  with  a  total  absence  of 
the  romantic  spirit;"  but  he  does  not  say 
that  Italy  was  not  Christian  ;  how  then,  if 
Christianity  is  the  source  of  the  *  romantic 
spirit,'  are  Christian  poets  not  romantic  1 
This  dilemma  he  seems  never  to  have  felt. 
Dilemmas  and  contradictions  never  trouble 
his  *  synthetic  mind.'  Yet  would  a  true 
philosopher  have  seen,  in  this  case,  either 
that  the  notion  of  Christianity  being  the 
cause  of  the  *  romantic  spirit'  was  errone- 
ous ;  or  else  he  would  have  investigated 
the  causes  of  the  apparent  contradiction. 

What  is  this  '  romantic  spirit  V  has  doubt- 
less often  been  asked.  We  have  tried  to 
understand  what  Schlegel  means  by  it;  but 
in  vain.  We  hear  that  certain  things  are 
in  *  accordance  with  the  romantic  spirit,' 
and  that  others  are  not ;  what  this  is  we 
are  left  to  conjecture ;  all  he  gives  us  is 
rhetoric.  In  one  passage,  however,  (page 
102  of  the  English  translation),  we  find 
him  descending  for  a  moment  into  the  po- 
sitive. "  The  antique  art  and  poetry,"  he 
says,  **  separate  in  a  strict  manner  things 
which  are  dissimilar ;  the  romantic  delight 
in  indissoluble  mixtures  :  all  contrarieties, 
nature  and  art,  poetry  and  prose,  serious- 
ness and  mirth,  recollection  and  anticipa- 
tion, spirituality  and  sensuality,  terrestrial 
and  celestial,  life  and  death,  are  blended 
together  by  them  in  the  most  intimate  man- 
ner." This  at  the  best  is  simply  a  fact, 
and  not  a  principle  ;  unfortunately  it  is  by 
no  means  a  fact.  Never  was  a  grosser 
prejudice  than  that  current  about  the  rigid 
ideality  of  Greek  art.  Is  there  no  mixture 
of  'things  dissimilar'  in  Homer]  Do  not 
Achilles  and  Thersites  jostle  each  other  ] 
Have  we  not  combats  and  dinners  ]  in- 
trigues, celestial  and  terrestrial  ]  Does  not 
that  poem  of  the  Iliad  reflect  almost  every 
aspect  of  human  life  %  Then  the  Greek 
drama,  so  often  cited  as  an  illustration  of 
this  prejudice,  how  will  it  bear  examina- 
tion ]  The  mixture  of  the  divine  and  hu- 
man— of  heroic  persons  in  gigantic  masks, 
buskin   and  cothurnus,    with   the   dancing 
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chorus  dressed  like  ordinary  men — is  strik-l 
ing  enough  ;  and  in  the  action  of  the  drama 
other  incongruities  occur.  Glissa  in  *  ^s- 
chylus'  is  as  comic  and  prosaic  a  character 
as  the  nurse  in  '  Romeo  and  Juliet ;'  and 
the  furies  are  as  grotesque  as  anything  in 
Shakspeare.  The  fact,  therefore,  is  not  as 
Schlegel  states  it,  and  the  principle  for 
which  it  is  meant  to  stand,  falls  with  it. 
We  would  beg  the  reader's  attention,  how- 
ever, to  the  very  characteristic  passage 
which  follows.  Having  attempted  to  state 
in  intelligible  terms  the  distinction  between 
classic  and  romantic,  his  rhetorical  nature 
soon  re-asserts  itself,  and  enlarges  the  state- 
ment thus  : 

"  The  whole  of  the  ancient  poetry  and  art  is 
as  it  were  a  rhythmical  nomos  (law),  an  harmoni- 
ous promulgation  of  the  permanently  established 
legislation  of  a  world  submitted  to  a  beautiful 
order,  and  refecting  in  itself  the  eternal  images 
of  things.  The  romantic  poetry  again  is  the 
expresssion  of  the  secret  attraction  to  a  chaos 
which  is  concealed  beneath  the  regulated  creation 
even  in  its  very  bosom,  and  which  is  perpetually 
striving  after  new  and  wonderful  births;  the 
animating  spirit  of  original  love  hovers  here 
anew  over  the  waters^ 

This  is  the  staple  of  what  passes  as 
*  philosophic  criticism,'  to  which  in  reality 
it  bears  the  same  relation  ^s  fine  writing 
does  to  science.  Schlegel  is  full  of  it ;  in 
his  followers  it  becomes  galimatias.  Every 
penny-a-liner  knows  it  is  easier  to  spin 
phrases  than  to  convey  ideas  ;  yet  this,  cer- 
tain critics  tell  us,  is  the  only  way  of  writing 
about  art.  O  thrice  welcome,  bad  analysis, 
to  any  such  torrent  of  verbiage  ! 

A  very  strong  example  of  the  rashness  of 
Schlegel's  'synthesis,'  and  its  defiance  of 
due  analysis,  is  what  he  says  of  the  Greeks  : 
"  The  whole  of  their  art  and  poetry  is  ex- 
/pressive  of  the  consciousness  of  the  harmo- 
ny of  all  their  faculties.  They  have  invented 
the  poetry  of  gladness. ^^  We  are  subse- 
quently told  that  the  great  distinction  be- 
tween ancient  and  modern  art,  arising  from 
the  opposite  tendencies  of  polytheism  and 
Christianity,  consists  in  the  one  being  the 
poetry  oi  enjoyment  while  the  other  is  that 
of  desire  :  the  former  has  its  foundation  in 
the  scene  which  is  the  present,  while  the 
latter  hovers  betwixt  recollection  and  hope. 
This  is  an  antithesis  fit  to  captivate  a 
stronger  head  than  Schlegel's  ;  yet  it  is  an 
antithesis,  and  no  more;  facts  are  directly 
opposed  to  it.  To  talk  of  the  Greeks  hav- 
ing invented  the  poetry  of  gladness  is  down- 
right absurdity.  Almost  all  poetry  is  the 
expression  of  a  regret  or  a»desire :  enjoy- 
ment finds  very  little  place  in  the  poetry  of 


any  nation,  and  in  that  of  the  Greeks  less 
perhaps  than  any.  It  was,  as  Lucretius 
finely  says,  in  the  pathless  woods,  among 
the  lonely  dwellings  of  shepherds  that  the 
sweet  laments  were  sounded  on  the  pipe. 

Inde  minutalim  dulceis  didicere  querelas, 
Tibia  quas  fundit  digitis  pulsata  canentum, 
Avia  per  nemora  ac  sylvas  saltusque  reperta 
Per  loca  pastorum  deserta  atque  otia  dia. 

Where  is  this  gladness  which  the  Greeks 
invented  1  Nowhere  but  in  the  Anacreon- 
tica  :  and  they  are  but  a  collection  of  songs 
composed  for  festivals.  It  is  not  in  the  ele- 
gies of  Tyrteeus.  The  patriotism  of  Mira- 
nermus  is  mingled  with  regrets  and  cease- 
less melancholy,  caused  by  the  subjection 
of  his  country  to  the  Lydian  yoke.  Simo- 
nides  is  celebrated  for  his  pathos,  and  Sap- 
pho for  her  tenderness.  What  place  has 
gladness  amidst  the  fierce  carnage  and  per- 
petual quarrels  of  the  Iliad?  or  in  the  wan- 
derings of  that  HoXi;  SaKpvTos  ar;?^— Ulysses  *  for 
ever  roaming  with  a  hungry  heart  ]'  What 
place  has  it  amidst  the  intense  bitterness 
and  horror  of  ^schylus,  the  pathos  of  So- 
phocles, the  crime  and  rhetoric  of  Euri- 
pides 1  Where  is  the  gladness  in  Pindar? 
Where  is  the  enjoyment  in  the  Labdacidan 
tale  ?  There  is  wit  and  fun  in  Aristophanes; 
but  where  is  the  *  consciousness  of  the  har- 
mony of  his  faculties  V  Schlegel's  idea  is 
founded  upon  an  a  priori  view  of  the  con- 
sequences of  such  a  religion  as  polytheism, 
not  upon  an  examination  of  the  facts.  He 
thinks  the  Greeks  were  conscious  of  no 
wants,  and  aspired  at  no  higher  perfection 
than  that  which  they  could  actually  attain 
by  the  exercise  of  their  faculties.  We, 
however,  are  taught  by  a  superior  wisdom 
that  man  through  a  high  offence  forfeited 
the  place  for  which  he  was  originally  des- 
tined ;  consequently  that  the  Christian  is 
more  dissatisfied  with  this  life  than  the  pa- 
gan is,  and  hence  the  poetry  of  desire. 
We  reject  this  reasoning.  It  seems  to  us 
that  if  religion  had  the  effect  on  art  which 
he  asserts,  then  would  polytheism  more 
than  Christianity  be  the  religion  of  sadness. 
The  Christian  dies  but  to  be  born  into  a 
higher  life.  This  hope  compensates  him 
for  much  of  this  life's  ills  ;  and  makes  him, 
look  on  death  as  a  subject  of  rejoicing,  not 
of  grief.  The  polytheist  has  not  such  a 
hope.  Achilles — the  haughty  Achilles,  de- 
clares that  he  would  rather  be  a  tiller  of  the 
earth  than  a  king  in  the  regions  of  Erebus, 
The  Christian  weeping  o'er  the  vanity  of 
earthly  wishes,  has  a  consolation  in  the  life 
to  come.  The  polytheist  can  only  weep., 
Thus  is  Schlegel's  notion   contradicted  by 
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the  facts  ;  and  we  believe  unsupported  by 
his  reasoning. 

The  part  played  by  Destiny  in  the  Greek 
drama,  is  another  instance  of  that  rash 
synthesis  to  which  unphilosophic  minds  re- 
sort. *'  Inward  liberty  and  outward  neces- 
sity," he  says,  "are  the  two  poles  of  the 
tragic  world."  The  success  of  this  formula 
is  owing  to  its  want  of  precision  :  it  will 
stretch  wide  enough  to  admit  the  most  con- 
tradictory opinions.  For  instance,  one 
might  accept  it  as  meaning  that  the  free 
soul  of  man  in  a  majestic  struggle  with  out- 
ward circumstances,  affords  a  tragic  specta- 
cle, yet  this  is  by  no  means  what  Schlegel 
intends  to  express  ;  indeed  he  subsequently 
says  that  the  "  necessity  ought  to  be  no  na- 
tural necessity,  but  to  lie  beyond  the  world 
of  sense  in  the  abyss  of  infinitude  ;  and  it 
must  consequently  be  represented  as  the 
invincible  power  of  Fate  ;  {folglich  stellt 
sie  sich  als  die  unergr dndliche  Macht  des 
Schicksals  dar)."  This  is  plain  enough ; 
let  us  now  confront  it  with  the  facts. 

The  part  actually  played  by  Destiny,  in 
the  Greek  drama,  is  extremely  small.  It 
is  to  be  seen  there,  of  course,  as  the  doc- 
trine of  immortality  is  in  our  drama ;  but 
in  both  cases  this  is  only  as  a  portion  of  the 
national  creed,  not  as  an  artistic  principle; 
it  was  not  there  the  poet  sought  the  ele- 
ments of  tragedy.  Shakspeare  is  a 
Christian  poet,  and  his  works  are  addressed 
to  Christian  audiences ;  yet  would  it  be  a 
very  absurd  criticism  which  asserted  that 
moral  responsibility  and  a  future  state 
formed  the  groundwork  of  the  tragedy  of 
*  Lear,'  or  *  Othello.'  Sach,  however,  is 
the  reasoning  of  Schlegel.  He  finds  the 
Greeks  believed  in  an  irresistible  Destiny, 
and  forthwith  declares  Destiny  to  be  the 
ground  of  tragedy.  Bad  as  this  logic  is,  it 
is  not  the  weakest  portion  of  his  famous 
formula.  Let  any  one  examine  the  nature 
of  the  several  Greek  dramas  extant,  and  he 
will  find  that,  in  scarcely  a  dozen  of  them, 
can  Destiny  be  said  to  have  any  promi- 
nence ;  and  that  in  the  rest  it  has  no  place. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  Schlegel  lays  down 
principles  in  his  introductory  lectures 
which  he  never  afterwards  applies ;  and 
having  stated  Destiny  to  be  the  ground  of 
tragedy,  he  never,  subsequently,  points  out 
the  use  made  of  it  by  the  poets.  What 
could  he  have  said  to  the  *  Philoctetes  V 
This  most  tragic  play  has  not  a  glimpse  of 
the  struggle  of  man  with  Destiny;  the 
pathos  arises  from  the  accumulation  of 
woes  upon  the  suffering,  solitary  Philoctetes ; 
and  this  play  alone  is  sufficient  to  overturn 
the  notion  about  Destiny. 


But  we  may  more  completely  expose  the 
error  by  looking  at  the  dramas  of  ^schylus, 
who  is  universally  regarded  as  the  most  re- 
ligious of  the  thiee  great  tragedians.  He 
has  left  seven  plays.  The  '  Persians'  is 
more  an  elegy  than  a  drama.  It  opens 
with  a  chorus  of  Persians,  who  express 
their  fears  lest  the  army  of  Xerxes  should 
be  vanquished  by  ihat  of  the  Greeks. 
Atossa,  the  widow  of  Darius,  appears  and 
relates  an  ominous  dream.  The  spirit  of 
Darius  is  evoked.  He  recognizes  in  the 
destruction  of  Persia  the  *  too  speedy  ful- 
filment of  oracles,'  which  might  have  been 
delayed  but  for  the  arrogance  of  Xerxes  ; 
'  but  when  man  of  his  own  accord  hurries  to 
his  ruin,  the  deity  seconds  his  efforts.' 
Xerxes  appears  as  a  wretched  fugitive,  and 
the  piece  ends  wiih  the  exhibition  of  his 
despair.  It  cannot  be  maintained  that  in 
this  piece  inward  liberty  and  outward  ne- 
cessity are  the  two  poles  of  the  tragic 
world.  Still  less  can  it  be  said  of  the 
'  Suppliants.'  In  this  play  Danaus  and  his 
daughters  have  fled  to  Argos  to  escape  the 
violence  of  their  suitors,  the  sons  of 
iEgyptus.  They  sit  as  suppliants  at  the 
public  altars.  The  king  convenes  an  as- 
sembly to  deliberate  respecting  the  recep- 
tion of  these  suppliants,  which  the  assembly 
decrees.  The  sons  of  JEgyptus  arrive,  and 
the  heralds  attempt  to  carry  off  the  maid- 
ens as  rightful  properly.  The  king  inter- 
feres, and  threatens  war.  The  play  con- 
cludes with  prayers  to  the  gods  against 
forced  marriages.  Of  the  *  Orestia,* 
we  shall  speak  anon.  Meanwhile,  we 
may  examine  the  '  Prometheus,'  because 
Schlegel  says  that  "the  other  poems  are 
tragedies,  but  this  is  tragedy  itself:  its 
purest  spirit  is  revealed  with  all  the  annihi- 
lating and  overpowering  influence  of  its 
first  unmitigated  austerity."  The  subject 
of  the  *  Prometheus'  is  too  generally  fami- 
liar to  need  any  account  of  it  here.  The 
struggle  is  between  Zeus  and  Prometheus. 
The  chained  Titan  glories  in  his  deed — 

Ikojv  iKCJv  T)[tapTo»,  ovk  dpvrtaofiai — he  knOWS  that 

Zeus  himself  must  one  day  lose  the  sove- 
reign power,  and  therefore  he  suffers 
proudly.  Zeus  is  here  a  Tyrant,  not  the 
symbol  of  Destiny,  since  he  himself  is  sub- 
ject to  it.  The  tragic  ground  is,  therefore, 
the  same  as  if  the  struggle  were  between 
a  king  and  a  subject,  instead  of  between  a 
Titan  and  a  god,  and  in  nowise  the  strug- 
gle of  man's  soul  with  Destiny.  The  more 
we  meditate  on  this  piece,  the  more  we 
shall  feel  convinced  that  Schlegel's  notion 
is  unfounded.  The  strongest  application 
of  his  notion  !s  not  in  the  *  Prometheus,' 
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but  in  the  *  CEdipus.'  Here,  indeed,  we 
see  a  great  mind  '  struggling  in  vain  with 
ruthless  Destiny ;'  yet  most  men  would 
have  suspected  '  QSdipus'  to  be  tragic  on 
the  same  principle  as  '  Lear'  or  '  Othello,* 
and  would  have  referred  the  cause  to  some 
eternal  facts  of  human  rature,  rather  than 
to  any  religious  dogma. 

It  has  been  forgotten  by  most  writers  on 
the  subject  that  much  of  what  looks  like 
the  operation  of  Destiny,  is,  in  truth,  only 
*  poetical  justice,'  shaping  the  legend. 
Crime  leads  to  crime  and  to  punishment. 
Agamemnon  sacrifices  his  daughter,  and  is 
sacrificed  by  his  wife.  Orestes  avenges  his 
father's  murder  by  a  matricide,  and  this  ma- 
tricide in  turn  is  avenged  by  the  Eumeni- 
des.  "  From  the  feast  of  Atreus  and  Thy- 
estes,"  says  Gruppe,  "  nay,  even  from  Pe- 
lops  and  Tantalus,  descends  an  unbroken 
chain  of  suffering  and  crime,  till  it  ends 
with  the  death  of  Agamemnon  and  Cly- 
temnestra."* 

Schlegel's  view  of  the  Chorus  next  de- 
serves our  attention,  as  another  instance  of 
his  vicious  method.  '*  The  modern  critics 
have  never  known  what  to  make  of  it,"  he 
observes,  and  endeavours  to  explain  it  phi- 
losophically for  their  instruction.  Scholars 
generally  have  spoken  but  little  on  the  sub- 
ject that  rational  men  can  accept.  We 
have  met  with  none  who  had  endeavoured  to 
estimate  the  influence  of  all  the  facts.  One 
set  of  facts  has  generally  been  taken  as 
typical  of  the  whole,  and  the  rest  set  aside. 
So  convinced  is  the  excellent  Bode  of  the 
insufficiency  of  what  has  been  done  towards 
explaining  the  matter  that  he  says,  **  Upon 
the  character  of  the  Chorus  in  general,  little 
that  is  satisfactory  can  be  said,  inasmuch  as 
each  separate  drama  has  its  peculiar  cho- 
rus, which  must  be  gathered  from  a  consi- 
deration of  the  piece  itself."t  Any  one  who 
looks  at  the  Greek  Drama,  with  ordinary 
attention,  will  be  struck  with  the  fact,  that 
the  Chorus  has  a  different  position  in  each 
of  the  three  tragedians;  and,  as  Bode  ob- 
serves, asomewhatdifferentcharacterin  each 
different  play.  Many  remarks,  true  of  what 
we  find  in  JjJschylus,  are  false  if  applied  to 
Euripides,  and  necessarily  so  :  in  the  rapid 
strides  of  an  advancing  art,  in  the  progress 
of  development  from  a  religious  hymn  to  a 
tragedy,  many  and  material  changes  must 
occur. 

Schlegel,  in  his  usual  *  synthetic'  manner, 
pronounces  the  "  Chorus  a  personification 
of  opinion  on  the  acliori  which  is  going  on" 


♦'Ariadne,  oder  die  iragische  Kunst  der  Grie- 
chen,  p.  712. 

t  Bode :  '  Gcsch  der  H-llenischen  Dichtkunst,  iii    I 
189.  '       '  I 


.  .  .  "it  represented  first  the  national  spirit, 
and  then  the  general  participation  of  man- 
kind.    In  a  word,  the  Chorus  is  the  ideal 
spectator^     Confronted  with  facts,  this  ex- 
planation is  incompetent.     What  had  the 
personification  of  opinion   to  do  with  the 
singing   and   dancing  ?     Yet   singing    and 
dancing  formed  such  important  elements  in 
the  Chorus,  that  Schlegel  himself,  in  object- 
ing to  Schiller's  employment  of  it  in  '  Die 
Braut  von  Messina,'  says,  **  modern  poets 
have  often  attempted  to  introduce  the  Cho- 
rus in  their  pieces,  but  for  the  most  part 
without   a  correct,  and   always  without  a 
vivid  idea  of  its  destination.      We  have  no 
suitable  singing  or   dancing :    and   it  will 
hardly  ever  succeed,  therefore,  in  becoming 
naturalized    with   us."     We   may    further 
ask  :  what  *  general  participation    of  man- 
kind' is  there  in  a  Chorus  which  becomes 
the  approving  confidant  of  treacherous  de- 
signs, and  which  in  one  place  is  maltreated 
and    knocked    down  1     (Vide   Euripides : 
we  forget  the  precise  play.)     We  would 
ask,  How  can  the  Chorus  beat  one  and  the 
same  time  both  '  ideal  spectator'  and  actor 
in  the  Drama?  For  an  actor  in  the  Drama 
it  assuredly  was,  according  to  the  evidence 
of  the  plays,   and  the  express  authority  of 
Aristotle.     It  is  true   that  Schlegel  holds 
Aristotle  cheap  ;  true,  he  says  in  one  place 
that  "  Aristotle  has  entirely  failed  in  seiz- 
ing the  real  genius  and  spirit  of  the  Greek 
tragedy  ;"*  true  that  he  pays  little  regard 
to  facts  ;  and  yet  we  find  it  diflScult  to  con- 
ceive how  he  could,  for  an  instant,   recon- 
cile his  view  of  the  Chorus  with  any  single 
specimen.     If  ever  the  'personification  of 
opinion'  be  indeed  present,  it  surely  only 
forms  one  element  and  not  the  whole  %  We 
cannot,  however,   believe   that  it   is   ever 
present.     Moral  reflections,  plaints  of  woe, 
exultations  of  joy,  long  narratives,  and  bril- 
liant  imagery,   are  there ;  and  these  may 
perhaps  be  construed  into  the  *  general  par- 
ticipation of  mankind'  by  the  cunning  arti- 
fices  of  *  synthetic   criticism,'   as   Dante's 
*  Beatrice'  has  been  construed  into  Theolo- 
gy, or  Shakspeare's  plays  have  been  con- 
strued into  concrete  expressions  of  German 
philosophy.     But  we  openly  avow  our  hos- 
tility  to   such  jugglery.     We  can  neither 
receive  such  an  explanation  as  true  of  the 
Greek  Chorus,  nor  as  in  accordance  with 
the  Greek  spirit.     In  Euripides  there  are 
at  least  twenty  choruses  devoted  to  accounts 
of  the  Greek  armies  which  sailed  for  Troy, 
and  of  the  destruction  of  that  city.     When 
not  thus  historical,  the  Chorus   is   mostly 


*  'Comparaison  entie  les  deux  Phedres ;'  Essais,  p. 
90.  Pretty  modest  this !  Yet  how  could  the  synthetical 
mind  of  a  Schlegel  approve  of  the  analytical  Greek  1 
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employed  in  receiving  the  confiJences  of  the 
actors,  and  even  when  projects  are  infa- 
mous, binding  themselves  by  oath  not  to  re- 
veal them  :  are  these  the  offices  of  an  ideal 
spectator  ]  And  with  respect  to  the  moral 
sentences  and  expressions  of  sympathy 
with  the  actors,  which  give  a  colour  of  pro- 
bability to  Schlegel's  notion,  we  shall  find 
similar  features  in  our  modern  opera.  Our 
Chorus  also  expresses  sympathy,  utters 
trite  maxims,  and  is  an  actor  as  the  ancient 
Chorus  was  ;  yet  no  one  ever  imagined  the 
retainers,  peasants,  warriors,  or  priests  who 
throng  the  modern  stage,  were  personifica- 
tions of  the  'ideal  spectator.'  We  repeat, 
the  Chorus  was  an  actor  in  the  drama ;  and 
if  it  was  also  an  *  ideal  spectator,*  we  ask,  in 
how  far  was  it  actor  and  how  far  spectator  1 
"Where  begun  the  line  of  demarcation  ? 
The  question  is  not  answerable. 

We  close  here  our  examination  of  the 
lectures  devoted  to  the  Greek  Drama,  satis- 
fied with  having  so  far  exposed  the  vicious 
method  which  guided  the  author ;  but  we 
cannot  close  without  expressing  our  hearty 
admiration  of  their  very  unusual  merit,  in 
spite  of  drawbacks.  Our  object  in  this  pa- 
per being  polemical,  we  have  not  noticed 
all  the  admirable  passages  and  felicitous  il- 
lustrations which  compensate  for  the  errors 
we  attacked  ;  others  before  us  have  praised 
him,  and  praised  him  justly ;  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  a  general  recogni 
tion  of  his  merits.  There  is  no  popular 
account  of  the  Greek  Drama  at  all  com- 
parable to  his  for  spirit  and  completeness ; 
and  his  various  criticisms  on  separate  plays 
are  animated  and  interesting.  We  are  the 
more  anxious  to  place  a  word  of  admira 
tion  here,  because  on  leaving  this  portion 
of  his  work,  we  leave  almost  all  that  we 
think  admirable  in  it.  We  have  hitherto 
dealt  with  him  as  a  man  of  rash  generali- 
zation ;  we  have  now  to  speak  of  him  as  an 
advocate. 

In  his  first  lecture,  he  has  given  a  de- 
scription of  what  a  true  critic  should  as- 
pire to  ;  and  this  passage  is  worthy  of  be- 
ing transcribed  in  letters  of  gold.  "  No 
man  can  be  a  true  critic  who  does  not  pos- 
sess a  universality  of  mind,  who  does  not 
possess  a  flexibility  which,  throwing  aside 
all  personal  predilections  and  blind  habits, 
enables  him  to  transport  himself  into  tlie 
peculiarities  of  other  ages  and  nations,  and 
to  feel  them  as  it  were  from  their  central 
point."  Every  one  has  admitted  the  truth 
of  this,  but  few  have  guided  themselves  by 
its  light.  It  seems  impertinent  to  thrust 
forward  the  truism  that  the  foreign  poet 
wrote  to  his  nation  and  for  his  time,  and 
not  at  all  for  ours — that  we  might  as  well 


j  strip  him  of  his  language  as  of  his  national 
'  peculiarities  ;  yet  this  truism  is  perpetual- 
ly being  neglected  ;  the  work  of  the  foreign 
poet  is  always  judged  according  to  our 
tastes  and  our  standards.  There  is  scarcely 
a  critic  unaware  of  the  fact,  that  a  tragedy 
of  the  Greeks  was  a  totally  different  thing 
from  the  drama  of  the  moderns  ;  different 
in  purpose,  spirit,  and  execution.  Never- 
theless, there  is  scarcely  a  critic  who.  judg- 
ing of  a  Greek  y)lay,  does  not  test  it  by  the 
Shakspearian  standard  :  talking  of  plot, 
situation,  character,  and  passion,  as  if  the 
work  were  addressed  to  a  modern  pit  of 
after-dinner  auditors.  So  also  the  critics 
speak  of  Racine,  as  if  he  were  ridiculous 
for  not  being  an  Englishman.  Yet  the 
man  who  refuses  to  discard  his  national 
prejudices  and  standards,  who  refuses  to 
regard  the  French  poet  witb,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  eyes  of  a  Frenchman,  had  better, 
for  the  sake  of  honesty  and  criticism,  re- 
linquish the  task  altogether  ;  otherwise,  he 
will  only  be  illustrating  Coleridge's  amus- 
ing simile  of  the  critic  filling  his  three- 
ounce  phial  at  Niagara,  and  determining 
positively  the  greatness  of  the  cataract  to 
be  neither  more  nor  less  than  his  three- 
ounce  phial  has  been  able  to  receive. 

We  have  full  right  to  test  Schlegel  by 
his  own  standard ;  and,  according  to  that, 
we  say  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  no  '  true 
critic,'  for  he  has  failed  in  placing  himself 
at  the  '  central  point  of  view.'  We  will 
not  stop  to  point  out  the  errors  of  his  very 
slovenly  and  inaccurate  lectures  on  the 
Roman  and  Italian  dramas  ;  but  his  treat- 
ment of  Alfieri  cannot  be  passed  over  in 
silence. 

Alfieri,  the  greatest  of  the  Italian  dra- 
matists, is  dismissed  in  five  pages,  which 
contain  almost  as  many  blunders  as  para- 
graphs. He  is  here  an  advocate  against 
the  poet,  and  very  sophistical  are  the  argu- 
ments he  brings  forward.  "  From  the  tra- 
gedy of  tlie  Greeks,"  he  says»  "  with 
which  Alfieri  first  became  acquainted  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  career,  he  was  sepa- 
rated by  a  wide  chasm."  If  this  be  meant 
as  expressing  that  the  form  and  purpose  of 
the  dramas  of  Alfieri  differed  from  those  of 
the  ancients,  it  is  a  truism  ;  if  that  the  ar- 
tistic spirit  (such  as  we  before  defined  it) 
is  different,  it  is  an  absurdity.  No  nation 
so  closely  resembles  the  Greeks,  in  artistic 
spirit,  as  the  Italians;  no  dramatist  so 
closely  resembles  .^schylus  as  Alfieri.  "  I 
cannot  consider  his  pieces,"  continues  our 
critic,  '*  as  improvements  on  the  French 
tragedy  :"  why  should  he?  Let  us,  for  an 
instant,  grant  that  Alfieri  is  the  reverse  of 
the  Greeks,  and  no  improvement  on  the 
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French — what  then  1  Does  not  the  matter 
resolve  itself  into  this  ;  thai  being  an  Italian, 
tind  addressing  Italians,  Alfieri  is  to  be 
judged  without  reference  to  Greece  or 
France  %  His  nationality  is  a  quality,  not 
a  fault.  Yet  we  are  told  *'  his  pieces  bear 
no  comparison  with  the  better  French  tra- 
gedies in  pleasing  and  brilliant  eloquence:" 
how  should  they,  when  it  was  his  express 
desire  to  avoid  declamatory  tirades,  which 
he  considered  undramatic  %  Golhe  has 
'Well  said  that  there  is  a  negative  criticism 
which  consists  in  applying  a  different  stand- 
ard from  that  chosen  by  the  author,  and  in 
thi^  way  you  are  sure  to  find  him  wanting. 
This  Schlegel  perpetually  uses.  Alfieri 
bated  the  French,  and  never  thought  of 
•imitating  them. 

It  is  in  his  account  of  the  French  drama 
that  Schlegel  most  unblushingly  assumes 
the  advocate's  robe.  His  object  is  evidently 
not  to  place  himself  at  the  'central  point,' 
but  to  make  the  French  drama  ridiculous. 
He  endeavours  to  dwarf  it  by  most  irrele- 
vant contrasts  with  the  Greek  and  Shak- 
spearian  drama,  and  only  succeeds  in  dis- 
playing his  critical  incompetence.  Let  it 
be  remembered,  however,  in  extenuation, 
that  Schlegel's  object  was  not  without  its 
use  in  his  day,  though  worse  than  useless 
now.  French  taste  had  for  jears  usurped 
the  German  stage.  Gottlob  Lessing  struck 
the  usurper  down.  By  dint  of  rare  acute- 
ness,  untiring  wit,  and  his  impetuous  zeal, 
he  won  the  battle  for  ever.  Schlegel  rode 
gracefully  over  the  battle-field  and  counted 
the  slain  ;  then,  retiring  to  the  metropolis, 
published  his  hulletin.  Beside  the  mascu- 
line intellect  of  a  Lessing,  clear  as  crystal 
and  as  solid  too,  Schlegel  is  a  foppish  fetit 
maitre.  But  he  addressed  petits  maitres. 
The  battle  had  been  won  in  open  field,  with 
-Sweat  of  brow  and  strength  of  hand;  but 
it  had  to  be  recounted  in  drawing-rooms, 
and  for  this  the  hardy  warrior,  covered 
with  dust  and  gore,  was  not  so  fitted  as  the 
perfumed  Schlegel,  master  of  small  talk 
and  gifted  with  rhetorical  abundance  The 
warrioi-  and  the  coxcomb  each  did  his  work. 
Nevertheless,  had  Lessing  and  others  never 
lived,  Schlegel  perhaps  would  eloquently 
have  expatiated  on  the  beauties  of  Kacine; 
but  when  once  the  breach  was  made  in  the 
citadel  it  was  so  pleasant  to  ride  in,  grace- 
fully trium[)hant ! 

It  is  most  true  that  Racine  was  not  a 
Greek  ;  true  that  he  didtiot  write  upon  ro- 
m.ntic  principles;  but  what  then?  Was 
he  not  a  Frenchman,  a  poet  of  the  hioher 
order,  worthy  even  to  be  placed  beside  the 
illustrious    few  %     Because   a  deer  is  nei- 


ther horse  nor  elephant,  is  it  nothing  1  It 
is  a  strange  synthesis  that  concludes  so; 
yet,  metaphor  apart,  such  is  the  conclusion 
of  our  critic.  He  adnuts  that  we  "shall 
be  compelled  to  allow  the  execution  of  the 
French  drama  is  masterly,  perhaps  riot  to  he 
surpassed  ;  but  the  great  question  is,  how 
far  it  is  in  spirit  and  inward  essence  related 
to  the  Greek,  and  whether  it  deserves  to  be 
considered  an  improvement  on  it."  Not  so 
at  all ;  it  is  a  question  every  way  superflu- 
ous, a  standard  utterly  fallacious.  The  an- 
tique drama  grew  up  out  of  the  spirit  and 
artistic  feeling  of  the  Greeks,  under  a  set 
of  conditions  which  can  never  be  again.  So 
also  did  the  French  drama  grow  up  out  of 
the  national  spirit,  of  which  it  was  the  ex- 
pression. It  borrowed  a  learned  air  be- 
cause it  addressed  a  pedantic  age ;  and 
even  in  its  imitation  of  the  ancients  it  ex- 
pressed one  characteristic  of  its  own  time. 
So  also  it  was  tinctured  with  gallantry,  as 
our  own  drama  was  with  concetti,  because 
this  was  the  fashion  of  the  day. 

The  whole  of  Schlegel's  arguments  pro- 
ceed from  a  wrong  starting-point.  He  in- 
sists on  the  following  conditions  as  indis- 
pensable to  the  poet  selecting  a  mythologi- 
cal subject,  viz.,  that  he  should  enter,  and 
enable  the  spectators  to  enter,  into  the  spirit 
of  antiquity ;  that  he  should  preserve  the 
simple  manners  of  the  heroic  ages ;  that  his 
personsshould  bear  that  near  resemblance  to 
the  gods,  which,  from  their  descent  and  fre- 
quency of  their  immediate  intercourse  with 
them,  the  ancients  believed  them  to  possess. 
It  is  easy  to  say  this  ;  it  is  easy  to  state  ab- 
stract principles  like  these,  and  then  con- 
demn the  poets  who  have  never  realized 
them.  But  suppose  no  poet  has  realized 
them,  what  then  are  we  to  say  1  We  assert 
that  the  above  conditions  are  not  possible  ; 
that  if  possible,  they  are  absurd  ;  and  that 
no  modern  poet  has  fulfilled  them.  As 
Gothe  truly  says,  "for  the  poet  no  person 
is  historical.  He  is  to  represent  the  moral 
world,  and  for  this  end  bestows  on  certain 
persons  in  history  the  honour  of  borrowing 
their  names."  The  question  lies  in  a  nut- 
shell. Had  Racine  preserved  with  histori- 
cal fidelity  Greek  feelings  and  ideas,  they 
would  have  been  repugnant  to  a  French 
audience  ;  his  object  being  to  interest  and 
move  Frenchmen,  be  represented  French- 
men, and  this  because  he  was  a  poet,  not 
an  archaeologist.  Schlegel  is  shocked  that 
'  Bajazet  makes  love  wholly  in  the  Euro- 
pean manner;'  but  no  word  escapes  him 
respecting  Calderon's  classical  monstrosi- 
ties ;  no  hint  is  given  that,  had  Racine  rep- 
resented Bajazet  making  love  in  the  Turk- 
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ish  manner,  the  audience  must  either  have 
shouted  with   laughter,  or  hissed  with  dis- 
gust.    To  show   how  far  he  carries   this 
carping  spirit — upon  what  minute  points  he 
•will  lay  stress — we  may  quote  his  discovery, 
that  in  the  tragical  speeches  of  the  French 
poets,  *  we   shall  generally  discover  some- 
thing in  them   which   betrays  a  reference, 
more  or  less  perceptible,  to  the  spectator  :' 
asifthis  wasnottrue  of  every  dramatist!  as  if 
it  was  not  the  inseparable  condition  of  the  art ! 
We  are  quite  weary  of  looking  at  this 
lecture ;  its   ignorance   is  the  least  of  its 
faults.     We  can  hardly  hope  to  see  many 
of  our  countrymen  very  hearty  in  their  ad- 
miration of  the  exquisite  Racine,  so  many 
obstacles  are  interposed  ;  but  that  the  feeble 
ridicule  and  ungenerous  arguments  of  Schle- 
gel should  form  another  barrier  to  that  end, 
is  truly  irritating.     People  talk  of  admiring 
or  not  admiring  Racine,  as  if  it  were  a  mat- 
ter  of  taste;  but  it  is  in  truth  a  matter  of 
knowledge.     He  has  survived  two  centuries 
of  criticism,  and  in  spite  of  every  change  of 
taste  J  the   admiration  of  Europe  for  two 
centuries  is  a  pedestal  whereon  none  but 
the  highest  can  repose;    those,  therefore, 
•who  refuse  their  tribute  to  Racine  are  con- 
victed of  incompetence  to  judge  him;  con- 
victed of  want  of  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
language,  or  want  of  critical  appreciation. 
Let  every  opponent  reflect  on  the  serious 
opinions     once    entertained    by    eminent 
Frenchmen    with    regard   to    Shakspeare. 
*  Oh  !  that  was  ignorance  !* — Granted  ;  but 
does  it  not  teach  us  suspicion  of  ourselves 
in  judging  of  the  French  1     When  we  hear 
a   Frenchman    disparage   Shakspeare,    we 
invariably  suspect  his  critical  power,  or  his 
knowledge  of  our  language.     Does  it  never 
occur   to   Englishmen    that  perhaps   their 
contempt  of  the  French  is  founded  on  simi- 
lar causes  1     We  have  met  with  at  least 
five  hundred  Englishmen  declaring  them- 
selves '  to  have  been  mistaken  for  French- 
men,' so  pure  and  fluent  was  their  discourse  ; 
hut  we  doubt   whether  more  than  five  of 
them  could  perceive  the  difference  between 
a  verse  of  Racine  and  one  of  Quinault,  or 
between  a  page  of  George  Sand  and  one  of 
De  Balzac ;  who  could  feel  the  impropriety 
of  the  celebrated  *  vieillard  stupide*  in  '  Her- 
nani,'  or  understand  why  the  common  Ita- 
lian  epithet  acerbo  would  be  inadmissible 
in  French  poetry.     Here  then  is  an  obsta- 
cle to  be  overcome  by  long  study  alone. 
Beyond  this  there  is  a  critical  bigotry  pre- 
valent, which  regards  faith  in  Shakspeare 
as  the  only  true,  and  denounces  all  others 
as  heresies      Yet  surely  there  is  room  in 
the  palace  of  art  for  more  than  one  niche  ; 
surely  we  may  worship  Shakspeare  as  the 


sun,  and  yet  believe  Alfieri  and  Racine  to- 
be  no  inconsiderable  planets? 

Schlegel's   Lecture  on   Moliere  is    also 
very  bad  :  it  wants  heartiness,  sympathy, 
appreciation,  and   above  all,  truth.      It  is 
full    of  unfair  remarks,   and   some    distin 
guished   blunders.     We  have   no  space  to 
follow  him  much  into  detail,  but  will  select 
two  specimens  wherein  he  accuses  Moliere 
of  ignorance  of  human  nature.     The  '  Mis- 
anthrope,' he  says,  '  contains  the  gross  mis 
take    of  Alceste    choosing   Philinte  for  a 
friend,  although    a  man  whose   principles 
are  the  exact  reverse  of  his  own.*     He  asks 
also  how  Alceste  comes  to  be  enamoured  of 
a  coquette  who  has  nothing  amiable  in  her 
character,  and  who  entertains  us  merely  by 
her  scandal]     Now  we  need  scarcely  insist 
on  the  very  great  truth   of  this   selection 
both   of  friend   and    mistress  :    a  selection 
which  though  it  would  have  been  misplaced 
in  tragedy,  because  contradicting  our  ideal 
nature,  is  the  perfection  of  comic   charac- 
terization, because  founded  on  the  contra 
dictions  of  our  real  nature.     The  critic  also 
says  of  *  L'Avare  :'  *'  Harpagon  starves  his 
coach-horses  :  but  why  has  he  any  1     This 
applies  only  to   a  man  who    with  a  dispro- 
portionately small  income  wishes  to  keep 
up   the    appearance."       Critics,    accusing 
great  poets  of  ignorance  of  human  nature, 
should  be  very  certain  of  their  own  know- 
ledge.    Not  only  is   Harpagon  true  to  na- 
ture, but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this 
very  peculiarity  to  which  Schlegel  objects 
is  one  for  which  Boileau  ridicules  *  le  lieu- 
tenant criminel  Tardieu,'  a  notorious  miser 
of  the  day  : 

Chez  lui  deux  bons  chevaux,  de  pareille  encolure 
Trouvaient  dans  I'ecurie  une  pleine  pature, 
Et,  dufoin  que  leur  bouche  au  rdtelier  laissait 
De  surcroit  une  inule  encor  se  nourrissait.* 

The  Lecture  on  Shakspeare  has  met  with 
more  approbation  than  any  other  portion  of 
the  work.  We  believe  it  has  been  vastly 
overrated  ;  we  believe  that  eloquence  has 
been  mistaken  for  criticism,  and  varied,  in- 
genious illustration  for  profound  insight. 
The  author  has,  we  are  willing  to  admit, 
*  said  many  excellent  things  about  Shak- 
speare;^ but  that  he  has  worthily  treated 
this  great  subject,  that  he  has  at  all  pierced 
to  the  core  of  it,  that  he  has  given  to  the 
student  any  important  light,  we  cannot  be- 
lieve. It  is  a  panegyric,  not  a  criticism  ;  a 
masterly  panegyric,  which  many  years  ago 
was  of  beneficial  influence.  Had  reason — 
had  analysis  formed  the  staple,  and  elo- 
quence only  the  ornament,  of  this  Lecture, 
it  would  have  been  as  useful  now  as  then  ; 
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but  Schlegel  is  a  rhetorician  by  nature,  and 
as  such  we  should  have  left  him  in  peace 
'had  not  his  admirers  declared  him  lo  be  a 
philosophic  critic. 

It  is  not,  however,  on  the  score  of  un- 
limited admiration  that  we  think  SchlegeTs 
Lecture  so  faulty  ;  it  is  because  he  has  used 
pompous  phrases,  which  are  empty  sounds 
with  him.  He  talks  of  Shakspeare's  *  pro- 
found art,'  yet  he  gives  no  example  of  it. 
Shakspeare  was  a  profound  artist ;  he  would 
not  otherwise  have  been  the  greatest  poet 
that  the  world  has  seen ;  but  how  has 
Schlegel  exhibited  specimens  of  it  %  He 
spins  phrases;  he  says  fine  things  about 
Shakspeare ;  and  too  much  *  about,'  not 
enough  to  the  purpose.  Let  any  one  com- 
pare his  brief  and  meager  notices  of  the 
separate  plays  with  the  highflown  panegyric 
which  precedes  them  ;  it  will  then  be  seen 
how  barren  is  this  verbiage  of  philosophy, 
how  useless  are  these  bursts  of  rhetoric 
when  face  to  face  with  details.  We  must 
repeat  there  is  no  style  of  criticism  so  easy 
as  this  of  '  .synthetical  appreciation/  Ob- 
serve the  licence  of  imagination  in  such 
passages  as  these  :  *'  *  Shylock'  possesses  a 
very  determinate  and  original  individuality  ; 
and  yet  we  perceive  a  light  touch  of  Juda- 
ism in  everything  which  he  says  or  does. 
We  imagitie  we  hear  a  sprinkling  of  the 
Jewish  pronunciation  in  the  mere  written 
words.''^  Surely,  if  critics  are  allowed  to 
*  imagine*  in  this  way,  sane  men  will  shut 
their  ears.  If  criticism  is  to  become  a  pro- 
vince of  conjecture  and  imagination,  not  a 
science,  the  sooner  it  be  abolished  the  better. 
To  conjecture  is  easy,  to  know  is  difficult ; 
therefore,  unless  we  curb  the  vagabond 
licence  of  the  former,  the  latter  will  grow 
into  rusty  disuse.  That  Schlegel  has  little 
knowledge,  and  abundant  conjecture,  we 
believe  has  been  established  during  the 
course  of  this  article.  We  will  now  select 
two  specimens  of  his  science,  sufficient,  we 
trust,  to  lead  every  one  to  suspect  its  solidity 
in  other  places. 

Of  the  plays  absurdly  attributed  to 
Shakspeare,  Schlegel  selects  *  Thomas 
Lord  Cromwell,'  *  Sir  John  Oldcastle/  and 
'  a  Yorkshire  tragedy,'  observing  that  they 
**  are  not  only  unquestionably  Shakspeare's, 
hut,  in  my  opinion,  they  deserve  to  he  classed 
amongst  his  best  a?id  maturest  works  T 
This  judgment  implies  a  great  deal ;  and 
after  considering  it,  the  reader  will  per- 
haps estimate  the  value  of  that  profound 
and  penetrating  appreciation  of  Shak- 
speare's art,  for  which  our  critic  is  cele- 
brated. It  is  quite  of  a  piece  with  his 
rhapsodies  on  Calderon,  and  fully  accounts 
for  his  seeing  little  in  Racine.     The  second 


specimen  is  in  its  way  equal  to  it.  Speak- 
ing of  Marlowe,  he  says,  **  His  verses  are 
flowing  hut  without  energy  ;  how  Ben  Jonson 
could  use  the  expression  •  JVlarlowe's 
mighty  line'  is  more  than  I  can  conceive." 
Now  one  of  two  things :  either  Schlegel 
had  never  read  Marlowe,  in  which  case  it 
is  rather  impudent  of  him  thus  to  contra- 
dict Ben  Jonson ;  or  else  he  was  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  rhythm  and  structure  of 
English  verse,  Marlowe's  characteristics 
being,  as  every  English  reader  knows,  a 
wonderful  energy  and  want  of  fluency. 

With  these  samples  of  Schlegel's  ciitical 
knowledge,  we  conclude  our  polemical 
essay;  his  lecture  on  the  Spanish  diama 
having  been  treated  in  our  last  number. 
We  felt  it  a  duty  to  protest  against  his 
being  regarded  as  an  authority ;  and  espe- 
cially to  protest  against  the  pseudo-philoso- 
phical method,  which  we  have  throughout 
followed  his  disciples  in  calling 'synthetical.' 
The  candid  reader  will  not  misunderstand 
our  preference  of  the  science  over  the  me- 
taphysics  of  criticism. 


Art    IX.—Goihe.      Von   O.    B.   Carus. 
1843.     Leipzig:  Weichardt. 

Another  book  on  Gothe  in  addition  to  the 
many  we  have  already,  and  yet  not  one  too 
many.  Whoever  can  say  something  new 
of  that  old  man  of  Weinjar ;  whoever  can 
throw  new  light  on  that  wonderful  organiza- 
tion; whoever  can  find  for  us  one  more 
stray  letter,  or  can  repeat  to  us  one  spoken 
sentence  hitherto  unrecorded  :  he  shall  be 
welcome.  Nay,  even  if  we  do  not  leani 
anything  so  very  new,  it  is  a  healthful  act  to 
contemplate  Gothe.  The  serene  counte- 
nance which  shines  not  only  through  his 
own  pages,  but  through  those  of  all  who 
write  about  him,  is  a  fine  panacea  against 
every  morbid  sensation.  We  can  fully  un- 
derstand his  beneficial  influence  on  all 
whom  he  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with 
him  :  the  aspiring  Schiller,  the  humbly* 
worshipping  Eckermann,  the  pietistical 
Jung,  and  the  earnest  Dr.  Carus.  We  can 
comprehend  his  magical  hold  on  those  who 
knew  him,  saw  him,  spoke  with  him,  for  we 
can  almost  feel  the  magic  at  second  hand. 

Dr.  Carus  has  a  point  of  view  quite  his 
own.  He  is  eminent  as  a  physiologist,  as  a 
writer  on  comparative  anatomy,  and  he  con- 
siders Gothe  physiologically.  Being  a. 
Gothianer  of  the  most  orthodox  class,  su 
real,  thorough-going  adorer,  he  feels  that  h% 
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is  bound  to  make  use  of  those  talents 
which  he  has  exercised  in  the  consideration 
of  vertebrated  animals  and  zoophytes,  to 
explain  the  great  human  phenomenon  that 
made  its  appearance  in  1749,  and  ruled  all 
Germany  for  three-fourths  of  a  century. 
Such  a  book  could  scarcely  have  been 
written  by  any  Briton  on  a  British  author. 
However  our  literary  enthusiasts  may  be 
disposed  to  read,  and  to  buy,  and  to  quote, 
and  to  quarrel  over  a  bottle  for  the  honour 
of  their  favourite  poets,  a  disposition  to  re- 
gard them  in  their  relation  to  the  universe, 
to  study  them  almost  as  divine  emanations, 
and  piously  to  trace  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances under  which  the  earth  was  blessed 
by  such  sacred  visitants,  this  is  unknown  to 
them,  or  if  known,  would  be  kept  as 
secret  as  possible.  There  is  a  pantheism  in 
German  criticism  which  allows  an  idol  to 
be  much  more  an  idol  than  in  this  country. 
Had  the  book  of  Dr.  Carus  been  written 
by  an  Englishman,  we  should  have  thought 
the  author  was  mystified  himself,  or  was 
trying  to  mystify  his  co-patriots.  Being  by 
a  German,  we  are  not  in  the  least  surprised 
at  the  tone  of  adoration  ;  we  do  not  elevate 
our  eyebrows  the  eighth  of  an  inch;  we 
merely  see  a  natural  act  of  devotion. 

The  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Carus  with 
Gothe  was  during  the  last  years  of  the 
great  poet's  life,  and  therefore  we  have 
from  him,  as  from  Eckermann,  a  picture 
of  fine  healthy  old  age.  Gothe  never 
deteriorated  ;  like  the  setting  sun,  when  his 
course  was  over  he  departed  in  full  majesty. 
A  delightful  picture  is  that  given  by  Dr. 
Carus  of  his  own  personal  experience  of 
the  greatest  genius  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries.  The  venerable  poet 
and  the  young  physiologist  were  brought 
into  contact  by  the  passion  which  the 
former  felt  for  all  theories  connected  with 
comparative  anatomy.  Dr.  Carus  bad  pub- 
lished a  work  on  the  subject  of  his  studies, 
and  though  personally  unknown  to  Gothe 
deemed  it  right  to  send  him  a  copy.  A 
letter  of  thanks  was  received  almost  imme- 
diately, and  this  led  to  a  correspondence. 
Gothe  warmed  at  once  to  Dr.  Carus.  He 
found  a  man  from  whom  he  could  learn 
something,  to  whom  he  could  write 
pleasant  communications  on  darling  topics 
— a  man  whose  '  hobby'  was  the  same  as 
his  own  :  and  therefore  to  him  he  exhibited 
naught  of  that  repelling  quality  at  which 
,6o  many  were  offended.  The  letters  which 
Dr.  Carus  has  published  in  the  little  work 
are  not  such  as  we  can  quote.  Relating  to 
the  subjects  under  the  consideration  of 
.Gothe  and  himself,  they  would  require  a 
more  minute  account  of  the  circumstances 


in  which  they  were  written  than  would 
accord  with  an  article  not  intended  to  be 
scientific.  We  must  be  contented  with  re- 
marking that  the  tone  that  pervades  these 
letters  is  beautiful.  It  is  most  impressive 
to  see  the  fine  old  man,  who  had  never  pur- 
sued science  as  a  profession,  who  had 
energized  in  so  many  different  spheres  of 
action,  actuated,  even  when  his  years  num- 
bered considerably  more  than  threescore 
years  and  ten,  by  the  pure  thirst  of  know- 
ledge, inquiring  and  conjecturing  and  re- 
joicing in  a  discovery  or  a  theory  with  all 
the  healthy  ardour  of  youth.  The  sound- 
ness of  that '  theory  of  colours*  which  occu- 
pied so  much  of  his  time,  may  readily  be 
doubted  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
sound  state  of  the  mind  which  took  so 
much  interest  in  its  investigation. 

If  we  cannot  give  a  letter  from  Dr.  Carus's 
collection,  we  can  at  any  rate  give  the  visit 
paid  by  him  to  Gothe  at  Weimar,  in  July, 
1821.  We  are  sure  our  readers  will  like 
to  be  in  his  presence,  however  often  they 
may  have  seen  him  before  : 


"  At  the  very  entrance  of  the  house,  the  broad 
and  somewhat  slanting  steps,  the  decoration  of 
the    landing-place  with   Diana's   dog  and    the 
young  Faun  of  Belvidere,  indicated  the  owner. 
The  group  of  the  Dioscuri,  which  was  placed 
above,  had  an  agreeable  effect;  and  an  inviting 
'  salve,'  blue  and  inlaid  in  the  floor,  received  the 
visiter.     The  anteroom  was  richly  adorned  with 
engravings  and  busts.     Behind,  a  second  hall  of 
busts  led   through  a  door,  pleasantly  entwined 
with  foliage,  to  the  balcony  and  the  garden  steps. 
Entering  a  second  room,  I   found  myself  again 
surrounded  with  specimens  of  art  and  antiquity. 
At  last  the  sound  of  an  active  step  announced 
the  venerable  man  himself.     Simply  dressed  in 
a  blue  surtout,  in  boots,  with  short,  powdered 
hair,  and  with  those  well-known  features  which 
were  so  admirably  caught  by  Ranch — his  bear- 
ing firm  and  upright,  he  approached  me,  and  led 
me  to  the  sofa.     Years  had  made  but  little  im- 
pression on  Gothe;  the  arcus  senilis  in  the  cor- 
ner of  both  eyes  was  indeed  beginning  to  form 
itself,  but  the  fire  of  the  eye  was  by  no  means 
weakened.     Altogether  his  eye  was  particularly 
expressive.     I  could  at  once  see  in  it  the  whole 
tenderness  of  the  poetical  mind,  which  bis  other- 
wise somewhat  forbidding  demeanour  appeared 
to  have  restrained  with  trouble,  thus  preserving 
it   from   the   intrusion   and    annoyance   of   the 
world.     Occasionally,  as  he  warmed  into  con- 
versation, the  whole  fire  of  the  gifted  seer  would 
flame  forth.     Now  was  I  close  to  him !     The 
form  of  a  man,  who  had  so  much  influence  on 
my  own  cultivation,  was  suddenly  brought  be- 
fore me,  and  hence  did  I  exert  myself  the  more 
to  comprehend  and  to  contemplate  the  phenom- 
enon.    The  ordinary  introductions  to  conversa- 
tion were  soon  got  over.     I  spoke  to  him  of  my 
new  labours  about  the  skeleton,  and  told  him 
how  his  previous  conjecture  of  the  existence  of 
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BIX  vertebral  bones  in  the  head*  was  confirmed. 
To  explain  myself  more  readily,  I  asked  for  pen- 
cil and  paper.  We  went  into  another  room ; 
and  as  I  drew  the  type  of  a  fish's  head,  with 
all  its  proper  characteristics,  he  often  interrupted 
me  with  exclamations  of  approval,  and  joyous 
nods  of  the  head.  '  Yes,  yes,'  said  he ;  '  the 
matter  is  in  good  hands.  S.  and  B.  have  touch- 
ed darkly  upon  it.  Ay,  ay !'  The  servant 
brought  a  collation  and  some  wine,  of  which 
we  partook.  Gothe  spoke  of  my  pictures;  told 
me  how  the  Brockenhaus  had  puzzled  him  for 
a  long  time ;  and  how  these  things  would  be 
held  in  honour.  Then  he  had  his  portfolio  of 
comparative  anatomy  brought,  and  showed  me 
his  earlier  labours.  We  came  to  the  importance 
of  the  form  of  rocks  and  mountains,  in  deter- 
mining of  what  stone  they  consisted — as  well  as 
its  importance  in  determining  the  figure  of  the 
entire  surface  of  the  earth.  For  this  branch  of 
investigation,  he  had  already  collected  materials, 
as  was  proved  by  a  map,  with  drawings  of  rocks 
in  the  Harzand  other  places.  For  a  short  time, 
I  remained  alone  in  the  room;  and  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  to  me  to  observe  the  things 
by  which  Gothe  was  immediately  surrounded. 
Besides  a  high  stand,  with  large  portfolios  illus- 
trating the  history  of  art,  there  was  a  cabinet 
with  drawers  (probably  a  collection  of  coins) 
which  arrested  my  attention.  On  the  top  of  it 
was  a  large  quantity  of  little  mythological  fig- 
ures. Fauns,  &c.,  and  among  them  a  little  gold- 
en Napoleon,  set  in  a  barometer  tube,  closed 
bell-fashion.  All  indicated  the  various  direc- 
tions taken  by  the  mind  of  the  possessor.  When 
Gothe  re-entered,  the  conversation  turned  upon 
entoptic  colours.  He  ordered  Karlsbad  drinking- 
glasses,  with  yellow,  transparent  paintings,  to  be 
brought  in,  and  showed  the  almost  miraculous 
changes  of  yellow  into  blue,  red,  and  green,  ac- 
cording to  the  side  on  which  the  light  was  re- 
ceived. He  could  not  suppress  a  remark  or  two 
as  to  the  unfavourable  reception  of  so  many  of 
his  scientific  works;  and  every  pause  in  the  con- 
versation was  animated  with  a  good-humoured 
*  Yes,  yes,'  or  '  Ay,  ay.'  I  could  not  leave  before 
I  had  finished  a  bottle  of  wine  with  him,  and 
partaken  of  some  fine  white  bread.  Obliged  to 
quit  at  one  o'clock,  I  left,  in  every  respect  de- 
lighted and  exhilarated." 

The  neatness  which  characterized  Gotbe's 
room  extended  itself  to  every  action.  Dr. 
Carus,  after  describing  a  little  apparatus 
made  by  him  to  illustrate  his  theory  of  co- 
lours, says, 

"I  must  remark  that  in  Gotbe's  constant 
habit  of  observing  a  certain  neatness  and  accu- 
racy in  the  arrangement  of  these  trifles,  one 
could  almost  recognize  the  father,  who  could 
not  bear  the  drawings  of  his  son  in  their  differ- 
ent, unequal  shapes,  but  nicely  cut  them  all  with 
scissors  into  a  certain  regular  form.  Of  all  the 
things  I  received  from  "Gothe,  such  as  books, 
small  remittances  for  engravers,  &c.,  I  do  not 
remember  one  that  was  not  packed  in  the  neat- 
est manner;  and  thus  was  this  little  box,  which 
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had  been  made  to  illustrate  the  origin  of  colour, 
simple  indeed,  but  most  regularly  and  neatly 
packed  and  arranged.  No  less  had  I  observed 
how  in  his  rooms  and  portfolios,  a  strict  order 
and  cleanliness,  almost  bordering  on  pedantry, 
prevailed  ;  and,  far  removed  from  those  disor- 
derly characteristics  which  are  supposed  to  be- 
long to  genius ;  the  order  and  neatness  of  all  that 
surrounded  him  gave  a  wholesome  symbol  of 
the  delicate  order  and  polished  beauty  of  his 
spiritual  life." 

There  is  something  very  kindly  in  this 
allusion  of  Dr.  Carus  to  the  formality  ©r 
Gotbe's  father,  and  its  descent  to  the  great 
poet.  In  the  autobiography,  called  '  Dich- 
tung  und  Wahrheit,'  it  is  almost  painful  to 
observe  the  tone  of  disrespect  in  which 
Gothe  constantly  speaks  of  his  father; 
while  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  how 
much  he  was  indebted  to  the  old  Gotbe's 
eccentric  tastes  for  all  that  he  himself  achiev- 
ed in  the  fields  of  literature  and  art.  Dr. 
Carus  afterwards  considers  the  obligation 
of  Gothe  to  both  his  parents,  showing 
how  much  the  healthiness  that  pervades  his 
works,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  healthy  stock 
of  which  he  comes.  The  pedantic,  but  al- 
ways dignified  nature  of  the  father,  the  truly 
feminine  nature  of  the  mother,  vivacious 
and  animated  to  a  late  period  of  her  life, 
were  the  foundation  of  the  poet's  character, 
and  therefore,  says  Dr.  Carus,  be  may  fit- 
tingly be  called  a  *  wohlge-borner'  (well- 
born)— an  appellation  which  is  so  often 
given  from  mere  ceremony. 

The  interview  with  Gothe,  of  which  we 
have  extracted  the  description,  was  the  only- 
one  that  Dr.  Carus  had ;  the  acquaintance 
being  kept  up  by  letters,  and  not  by  per- 
sonal meetings.  All  that  belongs  to  this 
relation  to  Gothe.  Dr.  Carus  has  given  in 
the  first  portion  of  the  work ;  the  rest, 
which  consists  of  four  additional  sections, 
being  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  Gothe, 
apart  from  his  own  personal  experience. 
These  sections  severally  treat  of  *  Gotbe's 
individuality' — '  his  relation  to  nature  and 
natural  science' — 'his  relation  to  men  and 
to  mankind' — and  *  the  use  of  understand- 
ing Gothe's  individuality  in  understanding 
his  works.' 

In  considering  Gothe's  individuality.  Dr. 
Carus  points  out  the  exact  circumstances 
which  worked  together,  and  the  exact  na- 
ture which  was  worked  upon,  to  produce 
such  a  result  as  the  great  poet  of  Germany. 
Already  we  have  seen.  Dr.  Carus  observes, 
this  hero  come  into  the  world,  a  healthy 
man  :  the  foundation  is  healthy.  But  yet, 
the  mind  is  not  purely  healthy — otherwise, 
how  should  we  have  the  *  Sorrows  of  Wer- 
ther "?'    Our  physiologist  solves  the  difficulty, 
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by  observing  that  the  mind  of  Gothe  had  on 
Boroe  occasions  a 'healthy  sickness' (gesunde 
Krankheit).  Some  bodily  illnesses  there  are 
which  steadily  proceed  to  their  crisis,  and 
then  dying  as  it  were  a  natural  death,  leave 
the  constitution  stronger  than  before.  So 
was  it  with  Gothe.  We  have  his  own 
*  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit'  to  show  how  in 
his  youth  he  contemplated  suicide ;  how 
he  tried  the  effect  of  a  sharp  knife  against 
his  breast,  and  found  it  unpleasant ;  and 
how  accordingly  he  wrote  a  book,  in  which 
he  flung  off  his  own  morbidity  to  the  world, 
and  thus  made  himself  a  sound  man.  They 
aay,  some  unlucky  youths  took  it  into  their 
heads  to  kill  themselves  after  reading 
*Werther.'  *  But  who,'  says  Dr.  Carus,  'shall 
blame  Gothe  on  that  account  ]'  It  was  not 
his  fault  that  other  people  had  not  so  strong 
a  mental  constitution  as  his  own,  and  broke 
xlown  where  he  could  proceed  with  safety. 
Shall  we  blame  the  man,  who,  sick  of  a 
fever,  infects  the  air  by  getting  rid  of  the 
morbid  matter  ]  Gothe  has  his  mental 
fever ;  gets  rid  of  it  the  only  way  he  can  ; 
and  as  for  the  two  or  three  miserables,  who 
made  away  with  themselves,  they  are  to  be 
blamed  for  not  taking  proper  precautions. 
Let  us  not  pity  them,  but  rejoice  to  see  the 
chosen  one  of  the  gods  escape  unscathed, 
and  philosophize  quietly  on  the  event  with 
Dr.  Carus. 

The  egoism  of  Gdthe — that  complete 
living  for  himself  which  has  caused  so  many 
expressions  of  dislike,  is  well  defended  by 
his  admirer,  who  calls  upon  us  to  observe 
how  entirely  the  poet  was  occupied  in  a 
career  of  self-cultivation,  how  he  could 
adopt  nothing  till  he  had  made  it  a  part  of 
himself,  how  expedient  it  was  for  him  to 
shun  hostile  influences,  if  he  would  not  be 
interrupted  in  that  great  art  which  he  pur- 
sued unremittingly  during  the  whole  of  his 
earthly  existence — the  art  of  life.  All  that 
was  foreign  to  his  nature  he  shunned. 
Polemics  he  hated ;  if  objections  were 
made  to  his  utterings,  he  left  them  unan- 
swered ;  a  contest  would  have  occupied 
him  too  much.  To  the  same  cause  is  to  be 
attributed  his  repelling  manners  towards 
those  with  whom  he  felt  he  had  nothing  in 
<;ommon.  His  own  path  was  clearly  defined; 
he  might  turn  neither  to  the  right  nor  the 
left;  he  could  not  afford  to  encourage  a 
number  of  useless  acquaintance ;  they 
would  have  impeded  him  in  his  great  occu- 
pation. The  assistance  he  gave  to  poor 
Jung  Stilling,  his  conduct  to  lickerraann, 
will  show  that  his  nature  was  a  kindly  one. 
Only  he  did  not  like  to  waste  himself  by  a 
collision  with  unprofitable  people,  who  could 
merely  irritate.     Who  shall    blame    him  ? 


The  system  worked  admirably,  as  is  proved 
by  the  picture  of  the  septuagenarian,  with 
faculties  not  in  the  least  impaired,  still 
calmly  pursuing  his  course,  still  devoted  to 
art  and  science,  still  thirsting  after  new 
materials  of  cultivation.  Dr.  Carus  tells  us 
that  many  who  disliked  Gothe  from  report, 
felt  bound  to  honour  him,  when  they  saw  the 
representation  of  his  venerable  counte- 
nance. 

His  relations  to  the  fair  sex,  which  ob- 
tained him  such  a  reputation  for  utter  heart- 
lesness,  Dr  Carus  would  account  for  much 
on  the  same  principle  as  his  repulsion  of 
unwelcome  acquaintance.  Gothe  constantly 
pursuing  his  career  of  self  study,  must  know 
so  much  of  love  as  to  gain  an  experience ; 
but  he  must  not  allow  himself  to  be  so  carried 
away  by  the  torrent  of  passion  as  to  lose  all 
control  over  his  own  being.  Between  the 
apathetic  stoic,  and  the  man  of  ardent  tem- 
peram.ent  who  is  the  slave  of  every  impulse, 
he  must  form  the  happy  medium.  He  must 
just  know  how  far  his  feelings  will  carry 
him  without  peril,  and  manage  accordingly. 
Hence  we  find  this  all-fascinating  man  give 
small  return  for  the  love  he  awakened  ;  and 
many  a  little  heart  must  be  made  to  ache, 
that  we  may  have  such  beautiful  feminine 
sketches  as  the  Clarchens  and  the  Gretch- 
ens.  Although  Dr.  Carus,  here  as  else- 
where, is  the  zealous  apologist  of  Gothe, 
he  evidently  does  not  quite  like  his  conduct 
to  the  ladies.  Besides  using  his  general 
theory,  he  gladly  takes  refuge  in  the  sup- 
position that  Gcthe  did  not  find  a  woman 
that  was  really  worthy  of  him. 

The  side  on  which  Dr.  Carus  principally 
knew  Gothe,  was  that  which  was  least  fa- 
miliar even  to  most  of  his  ardent  admirers : 
namely,  the  interest  he  took  in  natural 
science.  Those  who  loved  him  as  a  poet, 
often  uttered  the  regret  that  he  did  not  fol- 
low poetry  alone,  and  favour  the  world  with 
a  few  more  dramas  and  songs  in  the  place 
of  his  scientific  treatises.  The  parties  who 
regretted  the  scientific  tendency  were  not 
generally  such  as  even  professed  to  under- 
stand what  he  had  done  in  this  direction, 
nnd  therefore  the  testimony  of  so  eminent  a 
physiologist  as  Dr.  Carus  to  his  scientific 
merits,  is  highly  valuable.  He  attributes 
to  him  the  discovery  that  the  skull  is  in  fact 
a  continuation  of  the  vertebrae,  the  honour 
of  which  is  generally  given  to  Oken.  The 
principle  of  his  theory  of  the  metamorpho- 
sis of  plants,  which  at  first  could  not  even 
make  its  way  into  the  press,  is  now  so  uni- 
versally acknowledged,  that  Dr.  Carus  says 
no  scientific  botaiiist  can  deny  his  obliga- 
tions to  the  fundamental  idea  of  Gcthe. 
Nevertheless  he  would  rather  regard   him 
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as  the  poetical  connoisseur  of  nature,  than 
the  patient  investigator  of  her  details.  It 
is  a  worship  of  the  beautiful  universe  and 
its  pervading  spirit,  which  lies  at  the  foun- 
dation of  his  science.  The  singular  story 
which  Gothe  tells  in  his  '  Dichtung  und 
Wahrheit* — how  when  a  boy  he  erected  an 
ahar  to  the  "  God  who  stood  in  immediate 
connection  with  nature,"  heaping  together 
all  sorts  of  natural  curiosities  for  the  act  of 
devotion — this  story  reveals  at  once  the 
secret  of  that  scientific  tendency,  which  the 
admirers  of  the  mere  poet  have  found  so 
unaccountable. 

We  have  not  pursued  this  little  book  into 
its  minutiae,  but  we  think  we  have  said 
enough  to  show  the  principle  on  which  Dr. 
Cams  has  acted  ;  and  we  would  add  that 
the  principle,  with  respect  to  Gothe,  is  un- 
questionably a  right  one.  Gothe  is  not 
merely  an  author  whose  works  are  to  be 
rend,  but  he  is  a  character  to  be  studied. 
We  may  say  the  character  is  even  of  more 
importance  than  the  works  themselves,  and 
that  it  is  from  their  being  so  fully  illustra- 
tive of  their  author's  mind,  that  tkey  derive 
their  chief  value.  So  remarkable  a  person 
is  Gdthe — the  man  unremittingly  pursuing 
his  one  course  of  self-instruction — so  unlike 
is  he  to  any  other  whom  we  are  able  to  ap- 
proach, that  no  study  can  be  more  fascinat- 
ing than  that  of  his  mental  development. 
Fortunately,  too,  the  means  of  pursuing  that 
study  are  abundant.  With  the  great  poets 
of  an  early  date,  if  we  are  lucky  enough  to 
obtain  some  information  respecting  their 
external  existence,  all  attempts  to  penetrate 
the  inmost  recesses  of  the  mind  are  vain 
indeed.  Gothe  stands  revealed  to  all  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  contemplate  him  ; 
his  works  are  his  *  confessions  ;'  not,  indeed, 
under  that  name,  but  'confessions*  of  a 
deeper  truth  than  those  of  the  morbid  Swiss, 
Rousseau.  What  a  difference  in  the  egoism 
of  these  two  men  !  The  man  of  Geneva 
whining  and  going  mad  because  he  can  find 
nothing  in  the  world  to  correspond  to  his 
one-sided  idea ;  the  man  of  Weimar  look- 
ing around  upon  all  the  littleness  of  his  age, 
and  still  seeing  a  foundation  on  which  he 
might  stand,  and  live  for  his  own  thoughts. 
He  did  not  wish  to  be  something  that  he 
could  not  be,  but  made  himself  that  which 
he  wished.  The  contrast  between  the  two 
egoists  is  as  great  as  that  between  a  child 
crying  for  the  moon,  and  a  Jupiter  calmly 
smiling  at  the  world  below  him. 

We  cannot  conclude  better  than  with 
some  excellent  remarks  of  Dr  Carus  on  the 
egoism  of  Gothe,  and  his  intimate  relation 
to  his  works. 


"  There  are  works  on  reading  which  it  never 
occurs  to  us  to  inquire  after  the  individuality  of 
him  to  whom  we  owe  them  ;  the  matter  is  every- 
thing. A  dictionary,  a  carefully  descriptive 
treatise  on  the  works  of  nature  and  art  and  the 
like,  leaves  us  quite  unconcerned  as  to  the  inner 
individuality  of  the  author;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  with  a  high  philosophical  contemplation, 
with  a  grand  poem,  with  a  profound  historical 
investigation,  an  interest  is  essentially  awakened 
for  the  individuality  of  the  mind  from  which 
these  works  proceeded.  They  are,  we  may  say, 
transparent  works;  the  spirit  from  which  they 
flow  shines  through  them,  as  the  light  of  festive 
tapers  through  the  windows  of  a  palace;  and 
we  are  concerned,  not  so  much  on  account  of 
that  which  is  immediatelj' presented  to  us,  but  be- 
cause the  individuality  of  the  author,  his  peculi- 
arly grand  disposition,  his  clear,  far-seeing  mind, 
his  poetically  creative  power  are  completely  pal- 
pable :  ay  even  penetrate  us,  and  as  it  were,  mag- 
netically advance  us,  and  develope  us  within. 
Thus  do  these  works  operate  more  powerfully, 
the  more  powerful  the  mind  from  which  they 
proceed.  Gothe's  works  belong  to  this  class  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  and  it  was  because 
he  felt  this  himself,  that  almost  unconsciously, 
and  quite  regardless  whether  or  not  it  was  reck- 
oned the  worst  species  of  egoism,  he  represented 
himself,  his  own  essence,  his  ego,  more  and  more  ^ 
clearly  and  perfectly  in  those  works,  and  reflect-  ^ 
ed  tiimself  in  them.  To  receive  nothing  that 
was  foreign  to  himself,  decisively  to  repel  con--^ 
tradictions,  to  avoid  all  reply  to  opposition,  was''^ 
for  him  absolutely  necessary,  that  he  might  not 
be  disturbed  in  his  course  of  development. 
Whoever  dislikes  him  for  this  trait,  and  wishes 
his  life  had  been  free  from  it,  is  far  from  having 
approached  the  real  understanding  ot  his  nature. 

"  How  many  do  we  see  spoiling,  or  imperfectly 
carrying  out,  the  work  of  life,  because  they  are 
unable  to  distinguish  that  which  suits  them 
from  that  which  does  not.  Now  from  an  erro- 
neous notion  that  they  will  gain  some  advantage, 
now  with  the  fallacious  view  of  being  especially 
useful  to  others  by  becoming  unfaithful  to  their 
own  proper  being,  they  leave  what  Gothe  very 
prettily  calls  the  fortification-lines  of  our  exist- 
ence, and  thus  so  far  mar  their  own  progress  in 
cultivation,  that  it  becomes  impossible  for  them 
to  become  for  others  in  future  that  which  they 
might  have  been,  had  their  own  development 
attained  its  natural  goal.  I  have  often  reflected. ; 
on  the  old  naive  work  of  Giotto  at  Assisi,  which.  '^ 
shows  the  pure  soul,  dwelling  in  a  sort  of  for-  " 
tress,  holding  communion  with  none  but  the  an- 
gels that  float  around,  while  the  corrupt  soul  is 
lured  out  of  its  castle  by  demons  into  the  abyss 
of  hell.  This  gives  much  room  for  thought,  es- 
pecially with  reference  to  the  self-purification  of 
the  soul;  but  even  the  fort  which  guards  the 
more  beautiful  soul  is  not  without  sisfnificance. 
It  represents  symbolically  that  which  Gothe 
calls  the  fortification-lines  of  our  existence,  and 
thus,  partly  self-restraint,  partly  a  decisive  repul- 
sion of  that  which  is  not  suited  to  us  but  which 
would  impair  our  real  essence,  is  distinctly  por- 
trayed." 
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Art.  X — 1.  Diplomates  Europtens.  (Euro- 
pean DiploiDatists )  1.  Prince  Metter- 
nich.  2.  Pozzo  di  Borgo.  3.  Prince 
Talleyrand.  4  Baron  Pasquier.  5.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington.  6.  The  Duo  de 
Richelieu.  7.  Prince  Hardenberg.  8. 
Count  Nesselrode.  9.  Lord  Castlcrcagh. 
Par  M.  Capefigue.     Paris.     1843. 

2.  Fetes  et  Souvenirs  du  Congres  de  Vienne, 
1814,  1815.  Par  le  Comte  A.  de  la 
Garde.     Paris.     1843. 

Monsieur  Capefigue  is  the  Froissart  of 
diplomacy.  A  battle  of  protocols  is,  in  his 
eyes,  the  finest  of  battles.  An  engagement 
evaded,  an  antagonist  overreached,  an  ad- 
versary tricked,  is  more  worthy  of  record 
than  a  well-contested  combat  or  a  victory 
won.  He  observes  the  whirlwind  of  wordy 
warfare  with  passionless  impartiality;  his 
sympathies  lean  only  to  the  most  skilful, 
even  though  the  game  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  of  his  country.  Thus 
while  he  lauds  to  the  skies  the  Due  de 
Richelieu,  whose  lot  it  was  to  bind  up  the 
wounds  of  France,  occupied  by  the  allies, 
he  reveres  Wellington,  and  almost  adores 
Lord  Castlereagh.  And  as  the  chronicler 
of  the  times  of  chivalry  loved  to  record  the 
deeds  of  knighthood,  collected  from  the 
lips  of  the  actors  therein  engaged,  so  has 
M.  Capefigue  drawn  much  of  his  informa- 
tion from  his  own  heroes  personally.  Met- 
ternich,  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  and  Talleyrand 
have  *  posed  '  for  him  ;  and  we  presume  it 
to  be  gratitude  to  Baron  Pasquier  for  some 
familiar  whisperings  about  an  intended 
post  obit  payment  of  impartial  truth  to  pos- 
terity in  the  shape  of  twenty  volumes  of 
posthumous  memoirs,  that  has  impelled  the 
author  to  hang  up  the  chancellor's  portrait 
in  his  gallery  of  European  diplomatists  ! 

M.  Capefigue  has  selected  nine,  of 
whom  we  have  already  named  seven ;  the 
two  remaining  are  Count  Nesselrode,  and 
a  name  less  present  to  the  memory,  but 
deserving  of  honour,  that  of  the  Prince 
Hardenberg  of  Prussia.  Why  there  should 
have  been  nine,  neither  more  nor  less,  we 
cannot  divine.  Perhaps  the  number  of  the 
muses  inspired  some  mystical  analogy  ; 
for,  cold  and  colourless  as  is  the  painting 
of  the  bard  of  diplomacy,  he  is  not  free 
from  the  modern  French  cant  about  sym- 
bols, and  ideas,  and  systems.  **  It  is  not  at 
haza  d,"  declares  he,  "  that  I  have  chosen 
the  historical  names  of  these  statesmen  ; 
they  all  represent  an  idea,  a  system  of 
policy."  For  example,  "  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington is  the  armed,  active  England  of  the 
times :"  and  Talleyrand,  even  the  Talley- 


rand of  the  republic,  the  consulate,  the 
empire,  the  restoration,  and  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  1^30,  is  a  fixed  idea  to  M.  Cape- 
figue!  Of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  be 
it  here  remarked,  that  is  the  last  man  in 
the  world  on  whom  such  an  historian 
shouhl  have  laid  his  hands.  He  tells  the 
French  that  the  duke,  speaking  of  his  mili- 
tary character,  although  admirable  in  de- 
fence, never  knew  when  or  hosv  to  attack. 
We  thought  that  Napier,  in  his  unequalled 
history  of  the  Peninsular  war,  had  settled 
for  ever  such  twaddle  as  that.  What  was 
the  battle  of  Salamanca,  of  which  Cape- 
figue speaks,  but  an  attack  made  at  the 
right  moment  ?  and  what  the  three  days' 
battle  of  the  Pyrenees  but  a  series  of  at- 
tacks 1  What,  in  fine,  swept  the  French 
from  the  Peninsula  ] 

But  if  M.  Capefigue  be  not  another  Ho- 
mer of  battles,  he  is  the  very  Ossian  of  the 
cloud-capt  land  of  diplomacy.  Prince  Met- 
teruich  is  his  ideal.  The  author  is  speak- 
ing of  the  period  when  Austria  hesitated 
about  joining  the  coalition  against  Napo- 
leon, hoping  that  she  might  command  back, 
by  an  armed  neutrality,  and  without  the 
necessity  of  again  taking  the  field,  those 
possessions  of  which  she  had  been  stripped. 

"It  was  then,"  says  Capefigue,  "that  to  jus- 
tify this  delicate  situation  M.  de  Melternich. 
commenced  that  elegant  school  of  noble  diplo- 
matic language,  of  which  M.  de  Gentz  became 
the  most  distinguished  organ.  ...  In  those 
notes  M.  de  Metiernich  was  seen  to  develope 
his  principles  upon  the  European  equilibrium, 
which  tended  to  contract  the  immense  power  of 
Napoleon  for  the  benefit  of  the  Allied  Slates.  I 
know  nothing  more  remarkably  written  than 
these  notes,  a  Utile  vague  in  their  details,  but 
so  well  measured  in  their  expressions,  that  they 
never  either  engaged  the  Cabinet  nor  the  man.^^ 

There  is,  indeed,  throughout  this  book  a 
strange  moral  insensibility  !  Policy  covers 
sin,  nay,  knows  not  what  sin  means.  Faults 
are  its  only  crimes.  Let  us  take  for  in- 
stance the  memoir  of  Talleyrand,  and  see 
what  excuse  is  offered  for  his  many  ter- 
giversations, of  which  each  was  a  perjury. 

"  M.  de  Talleyrand  never  held  himself  tied" 
down  to  a  Government  or  a  doctrine;  he  did  not 
betray  Napoleon  in  the  absolute  sense  of  the  word, 
he  only  quitted  him  at  the  right  time;  he  did 
not  betray  the  restoration,  he  abandoned  it 
when  it  had  abandoned  itself.  There  is  much 
egotism  without  doubt  in  this  mind,  whose  first 
thought  turned  to  its  own  position  and  prospects, 
and  then  in  the  second  place  to  the  Government 
it  served  ;  but  in  fine,  we  ought  not  always  to  re- 
quire from  a  superior  mind  that  self-denial 
which  consiilules  a  blind  devotion  to  a  cause  oe 
a  rnan." 
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Such  is  Capefigne's  apology  for  Talley- 
rand, and  the  doclrine  is  carried  out  in  the 
book  to  similar  exaltation  of  diplomatists 
and  liars  of  all  countries.  We  have  no- 
where met  so  sickening  a  portrait.  From 
the  moment  Talleyrand  appears  upon  the 
stage  as  Bishop  of  Autun,  officiating  at 
mass,  which  he  profanes  by  a  side  grimace 
to  Mirabeau,  to  his  deathbed  from  whidi  he 
essays  tn  rise  in  order  that  his  royal  visiter, 
Louis  Philippe,  may  receive  his  due  of 
ceremonial, — from  first  to  last,  through  his 
private  gamblings  and  public  betrayals, — 
we  think  he  nowhere  stands  in  so  bad  a 
point  of  view  as  that  in  which  he  is  placed 
by  this  apologetic  laureat  of  diplomatists. 
In  one  place  there  is  an  insinuation  of  so 
dark  a  character,  that  it  ought  only  to  have 
been  introduced  upon  the  condition  of  set- 
tling it  once  and  for  ever.  It  is  explained 
in  the  following  passage  : 

"To  the  period  of  the  arrival  of  Louis  XVIII. 
M.  de  Talleyrand  was  at  the  head  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government.  The  whole  responsibility 
weighed  upon  him,  and  it  w^as  then  that  he  had 
to  reproach  himself  with  being  hurried  into  the 
commission  of  acts  which  belonged  to  the  spirit 
of  the  time.  There  are,  indeed,  limes  when  the 
human  head  is  without  control;  it  is  hurried 
along  by  the  torrent  of  prevailing  ideas ;  it  is 
impressed  with  the  spirit  of  reaction.  The  mis- 
sion of  M.  de  Maubreil  has  never  been  perfectly 
cleared  up.  What  was  its  object?  It  is  pre- 
tended that  his  sole  commission  related  to  the 
stopping  of  the  crown  jewels.  Other  reports  say 
that  he  was  charged  with  a  more  dreadful  mis- 
sion against  Napoleon,  resembling  that  which 
struck  the  last  of  the  Condes.  I  can  avow  that 
Maubriel  never  had  any  direct  or  personal  inter- 
view with  Talleyrand.  In  these  deplorable  cir- 
cumstances the  latter  kept  always  out  of  view. 
Here  is  what  passed.  One  of  the  secretaries  of 
Talleyrand,  then  in  his  confidence,  told  Maubreil, 
with  a  careless  air,  '  This  is  what  the  prince  re- 
quires you  to  do ;  annexed  is  your  commission  and 
money,  and  in  proof  of  the  truth  of  what  I  say, 
and  of  the  prince's  assent,  wait  in  his  salon  to- 
day, he  will  pass  and  will  give  you  an  approving 
nod  of  his  head.'  The  sign  was  given  and  Mau- 
breil believed  himself  authorized  to  fulfil  his 
mission.  Ay  hat  was  the  nature  of  that  mission  ? 
Historical  times  are  not  yet  come,  when  all  may 
be  told  and  cleared  up.  I  do  not  jud^e  any  con- 
duct. There  are  periods,  I  repeat,  when  on  ne 
s*appartient  pas." 

Whatever  miy  have  been  Talleyrand's 
crimes,  we  are  not  satisfied  to  adopt  this 
charge  of  his  having  nodded  a  commission 
to  assassinate  Napoleon.  We  cannot  be- 
lieye  such  a  story  probable,  upon  the  un- 
satisfactory assumption  that  this  incarnation 
of  impassability  was  hurried  away  by  a  tor- 
rent of  fashionable  ideas,  of  some  very  bad 
description.     This  Monsieur  Capefigue  is, 


with  all  his  indifference,  a  credulous  man. 
We  find  in  his  memoir  of  Castlereagh,  for 
example,  a  charge  brought  against  Canning 
of  the  foulest  character.  We  give  it  in  his 
own  words. 

"Castlereagh,  in  his  capacity  of  minister  of 
war,  made  immense  preparations  for  the  Wal- 
cheren  expedition.  Must  it  be  told  ?  Here  be- 
gins the  treason  of  Canning  in  relation  to  his 
country ;  in  relation  to  his  colleague,  it  is  incon- 
testable that  Canning  furnished  information  to 
Fouche  of  Castlereagh's  plans." 

But  Capefigue,  philosophic  moralist !  has- 
always  palliation  ready,  proportioned  to 
the  amount  of  crime.  Listen  to  the  pro- 
fundity of  the  following  aphorism  :  *  Whea 
jealousy  reaches  the  heart  it  listens  to 
nothing,' — and  so  he  proceeds  with  his 
history. 

"Canning  engaged  Lord  Portland  to  disembar- 
rass himself  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  whose  obsti- 
nate head,  he  represented,  was  as  incapable  of 
conducting  the  war  department  as  of  directing 
or  sustaining  a  debate  in  parliament.  Canning 
wanted  to  rule  the  Tory  parly,  and  Castlereagh 
was  an  obstacle  to  his  ambitious  designs." 

This  story  is,  of  course,  a  piece  of  stupid 
absurdity,  not  worth  a  moment's  considera- 
tion :  he  who  would,  with  a  grave  face,  un- 
dertake its  refutation  seriously,  would  ber 
laughed  at  as  a  simpleton.  Capefigue 
hates  Canning  for  no  other  reason  that  we 
can  discover,  than  that  Canning  was  a  bril 
iiant  orator.  Our  historian  has  no  bowels 
for  such  a  monster  in  diplomacy  as  an  elo- 
quent statesman.  He  bundles  such  a  being 
off  in  the  same  category  with  poets.  Vague- 
ness, as  he  tells  us,  is  the  great  beauty  o€ 
diplomatic  writing:  admit  eloquence  and. 
warmth,  with  conviction  and  sincerity,  and 
what  would  become  of  the  noble  diplomatic 
art  ] 

Of  the  nine  memoirs  before  us,  there  is 
none — not  even  the  romantic  Corsicau 
subtlety  and  hatred  of  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  per- 
severingly  pursuing  Napoleon,  like  his  evil 
genius,  until,  as  he  figuratively  declar- 
ed, '  he  threw  the  last  clay  upon  his, 
head' — that  so  interests  us  as  that  of  Prince 
Hardenberg,  and  this  not  upon  his  own  ac- 
count, but  for  the  glorious  young  Prussians^ 
of  the  Universities  :  those  boys  who  con- 
spired without  a  word  passed,  and  whose 
combination,  effected  under  the  nose  of 
their  French  oppressors,  was  unsuspected 
until  the  magnificent  explosion  awoke  at 
once  and  overwhelmed  them.  The  Prus- 
sian minister  did  his  duty  at  the  right  mo- 
ment;  and  then,  says  Capefigue,  with, 
warmth  not  usual. 
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*'  Then  were  seen  the  Universities  rising,  and, 
their  professors  themselves  leading  their  young 
pupils  to  these  battles  of  giants.  The  battles 
of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen  have  never  yet  been  ex- 
amined under  the  point  of  view  which  would 
give  them  a  melancholy  interest.  These  glori- 
ous generations  meet  in  presence.  The  con- 
scripts oi  the  empire  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
one;  the  students  of  the  Universities,  who  bore 
the  funeral  flag  of  Queen  Louisa,  and  the  oldest 
of  whom  was  not,  perhaps,  twenty-two.  In  the 
midst  oi  this  noble  young  blood  thundered  1500 
pieces  of  cannon,  tearing  this  rosy  flesh,  and 
maiming  these  limbs;  and  yet  not  one  of  these 
youths  flinched,  for  they  combated  for  their 
mother-country." 


Terrible  this  may  be,  but  after  the  cold- 
blooded, tortuous,  hollow  hypocrisy  with 
which  M.  Capefigue  commonly  afflicts  us, 
it  at  least  healthily  stirs  the  blood.  Never 
had  a  country  been  so  trampled  upon,  plun- 
dered, and  degraded  as  was  Prussia  by 
France,  after  the  battle  of  Jena.  The  con- 
tributions levied  upon  the  peasantry  threat- 
ened to  convert  the  fields  into  a  waste. 
The  wantonness  of  the  conqueror  was  ex- 
hibited in  outrages  the  most  revolting. 
The  indignity  offered  by  Napoleon  to  the 
beautiful,  clever,  and  heart-broken  queen, 
was  imitated  in  grossness  of  a  worse  de- 
scription. It  is  a  fact  known  to  many  living 
officers  that,  at  the  occupation  of  Paris, 
Blucherbeld  an  order  issued  by  the  military 
governor  of  Berlin,  to  provide  the  French 
officers  with  female  companions  under  a 
menace  that  may  be  imagined. 

Why  do  we  dwell  on  this  here  %  Because 
M.  Capefigue  endeavours  to  confound 
English  with  Russians,  as  urged  by  one 
common  desire  to  oppress  and  humiliate 
France  after  the  victory  of  Waterloo.  He 
does  so  for  the  purpose  of  exalting  the  cle- 
mency of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  it  was  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  who  saved  the  monuments  of 
the  French  capital  from  the  destruction  to 
which  they  were  doomed  by  Blucher;  the 
authority  of  Alexander  was  interposed  with 
the  same  object,  but  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Duke.  Capefigue  is  an  avowed  advo- 
cate for  an  alliance  between  France  and 
Russia,  and  it  is  in  accordance  with  this 
view,  that,  treating  of  this  bitter  period  of 
the  occupation  of  Paris,  he  endeavours  to 
conciliate  his  countrymen  towards  Russia 
by  representing  Alexander  and  his  Russians 
as  mediators  and  saviours  against  the  wrath 
and  cupidity  of  English  and  Prussians. 

What  credit  is  due  to  M.  Capefigue  as 
an  historian  may,  therefore,  be  easily  de- 
termined. The  vagueness  which  in  diplo- 
matic writing  is  with  him  the  perfection  of 
skill,  he  himself  canies  into  the  apprecia- 


tion of  what  is  or  ought  to  be  positive.  He 
can  seldom  get  beyond  a  hint  or  an  asser- 
tion, unless  with  some  special  feeling  to 
gratify.  No  one  is  more  positive  or  bold, 
when  he  would  accuse  Canning  of  an  act  as 
unknown  as  assassination  to  the  British 
character;  or  when,  depreciating  Welling- 
ton, he  would  exalt  the  clemency  of  Alex- 
ander as  the  star  ofa  Russo-Gallic  alliance. 
We  turn  to  the  Comte  de  la  Garde. 
Pleasant  as  diplomacy  is,  and  gay  and  bril- 
liant as  must  have  been  the  aspect  of  Vienna 
in  1514,  and  the  early  part  of  1815,  we  sus- 
pect that,  beneath  the  endless  succession  of 
fetes  prepared  for  the  many  crowned  heads, 
wearing,  at  length,  their  crowns  with  some 
feeling  of  security,  there  lurked  a  dissatisfied 
feeling ;  something  like  that  which  affects 
ourselves  in  the  perusal  of  the  Comte  de  la 


Garde's  gaudy  book.  While  we  are  stun- 
ned with  the  music  of  monster  concerts,  and 
confounded  with  a  tumult  of  military  fetes, 
varied  with  grotesque  revivals  of  the  cus- 
toms of  the  middle  age, — while  trouba- 
dours, paladins  and  their  dames,  falconers 
and  tableaux  vivans,  glitter  past  us, — while 
all  is  glare,  noise,  dancing,  feeding,  gam- 
bling, and  enjoyment, — we  cannot  but  hear 
in  mind,  that  the  map  of  Europe  is  spread 
out  itself  like  a  banquet,  for  each  royal 
guest  to  take  his  share  according  to  his 
might.  At  this  feast  there  is  uo  harmony ; 
each  eyes  the  other  with  distrust  and  suspi- 
cion ;  and  while  Alexander  is  laying  his 
heavy  hand  upon  Poland,  and  the  whisper 
of  partition  of  France  is  going  round,  Tal- 
leyrand and  the  English  minister  are  sign- 
ing a  secret  treaty  with  Austria,  with  the 
object  of  raising  a  barrier  against  the  dan- 
gerous rise  of  Russian  power. 

The  Comte  de  la  Garde  saw  only  the 
banquet  and  the  salons  ;  he  was  not  admit- 
ted behind  the  scenes,  and  accordingly  has 
no  secrets  to  reveal.  He  saw  kings  in 
dominoes,  and  empresses  in  masks,  and 
was  warned  not  to  mistake  a  queen  for  a 
grisette.  He  heard  some  dissertations,  but 
they  were  upon  the  fine  arts  and  conversa- 
tions at  the  dinner-table  of  Lord  S ; 

they  turned  upon  Shakspeare  and  Cor- 
neille,  the  gobelin  tape.stry,  and  Sevres 
porcelain  ;  in  which  discussion  the  French- 
man, of  course,  came  off"  with  flying  colours. 
We  doubt  not  that  in  the  circumstances 
there  was  a  polite  agreement  to  allow 
French  vanity  the  consolation  of  calling 
Shakspeare  rude  and  uncultivated,  and  of 
exalting  Racine  above  Milton.  Anything 
might  be  said,  so  that  diplomacy  was  not 
called  upon  to  make  premature  revelations. 
We  are  told  that  the  sovereigns  themselves 
only  talked  politics   one  hour  during  the 
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twenty-four;  and  that  the  dullest,  for  it 
was  the  hour  before  dinner  ;  and  even  then 
the  subject  was  quickly  despatched,  for 
contemplation  of  the  innocent  slaughter  of 
a  battue. 

Were  we,  in  fact,  to  give  the  headings 
only  of  the  chapters  in  the  first  volume,  the 
reader  might  suppose  he  was  reading  a 
programme  of  a  performance  at  Astley's 
Amphitheatre.  But  while  the  Neros  were 
fiddling,  Europe  was  parcelling  out;  and 
we  can  hardly  repress  a  feeling  of  satisfac- 
tion when  the  arrival  of  Napoleon  in  France 
scatters  for  a  moment  the  pageant  to  the 
[winds.  The  sensation  produced  by  that 
f«vent  is  the  only  portion  of  the  book  of 
^ which  we  will  attempt  a  translation. 

"  The  news  Koslowski  told  me  was  brought 

)y  a  courier,  despatched  from  Florence  by  Lord 

[Jorghese.     The  English  consul  at  Livourne  had 

mt  it  to  the  latter.     Lord  Stewart,  the  first  to 

|be  informed,  immediately  communicated  the  ia- 

j<elligence  to  Prince  Metternich  and  the  sove- 

Ifeigns.     The  ministers  of  the  great  powers,  too. 

[were  told  the  news.     No  one  had  heard  what 

)ute  Napoleon  had  taken.     Is  he  in  France  ? 

[as  he  fled  to  the  United  States  ? — all  are  lost 

in  conjecture.     ... 

Whether  it  was  that  the  secret  was  well 

fkept,  or  that  the  intoxication  of  pleasure  still 

)revailed,  Vienna  wore  its  accustomed  aspect. 

"•he  ramparts  of  Leopoldstadt,  leading  to  the 

*rater,  were  filled  with  people  promenading  as 

jtlsual.     Nothing  announced  that  the  thunder- 

lolt  had  fallen :   everywhere  amusement  and 

pleasure  I     .     .     . 

"  In  the  evening  a  company  of  amateur  per- 
formers were  to  play  at  the  palace  the  *  Barber 
Seville  ;'  to  be  followed  by  a  vaudeville,  then 
luch  in  vogue,  called  *La  danse  interrompue.' 
[aving  received  an  invitation,  I  resolved  to  go 
md  study  the  appearance  of  the  illustrious  as- 
sembly. It  was  as  numerous,  and  not  less  bril- 
liant than  usual.  But  it  was  no  longer  the  easy 
ipdiffereuce  of  the  day;  brows  were  slightly 
slouded.  Groups,  formed  here  and  there,  dis- 
;ussed  with  eagerness  the  probabilities  of  the 
leparture  from  Elba.     .         .     . 

"  The  Empress  of  Austria  gave  the  order  for 
raising  the  curtain.  'We  shall  see,'  said  I, 
*  how  the  illustrious  assembly  enjoy  the  comedy.' 
On  which  the  Prince  Koslowski  observed,  'Be 
not  deceived ;  it  would  require  the  enemies' 
mnon  at  the  gates  of  Vienna  to  break  this  ob- 
Kinate  slumber.'  This  morning  the  news 
jached  Talleyrand  in  bed.  Madame  de  Peri- 
fgord  was  conversing  gaily  with  him,  when  a 
letter  was  brought  in  from  Metternich.  The 
beautiful  countess  mechanically  opened  the  de- 
spatch, and  cast  her  eyes  on  the  mighty  intelli- 
gence. She  had  been  engaged  to  assist,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  at  a  rehearsal  of  'Le  Sourd 
ou  I'Auberge  pleine,'  and  thinking  onlv  of  her 
probable  disappointment,  exclaimed,  ''Buona- 
parte has  quitted,  uncle:  and  what,  uncle, be- 
comes of  the  rehearsal  V 

**  *  The  rehearsal  shall  go  on,  madame,'  tran- 


quilly replied  the  diplomatist.  And  the  rehear- 
sal took  place.     .     .     . 

"  It  was  at  the  ball  given  by  Prince  Metter- 
nich, that  the  landing  at  Cannes  and  the  first 
successes  of  Napoleon  were  heard.  The  an- 
nouncement operated  like  the  stroke  of  an  en- 
chanter's wand,  changing  at  once  into  a  desert 
the  garden  of  Almida.  The  thousands  of  wax- 
lights  seemed  at  once  to  be  extinguished.  The 
waltz  is  interrupted — in  vain  the  music  con- 
tinues— all  stop,  all  look  at  each  other — he  is 
in  France ! 

"  The  Emperor  Alexander  advances  towards 
Prince  Talleyrand :  '  I  told  you  it  would  not  last 
long.' 

"  The  French  Plenipotentiary  bows  without 
replying.  The  King  of  Prussia  makes  a  sign  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington :  they  leave  the  ball- 
room together.  Alexander,  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  and  Metternich  follow  them.  The 
greater  number  of  the  guests  disappear.  There 
remain  only  some  groups  of  frightened  talkers.'* 

A  hon  mot — supplied  by  the  title  of  the 
vaudeville  *  La  danse  interrompue,'  crowns 
the  whole — and  the  fetes  are  at  an  end. 


Art.  XL — 1.  F.  L.  Z.  Werner's  SdnwU- 
liche  Werke.  (Werner's  Collective  Works.) 
12  vols.     Berlin.     1840. 

2.  Franz  Grillparzer  :  Dieterich  Chris- 
tian Grabbe  :  Dramatischc  Werke, 
Frankfort  and  Vienna.     1820,  1840. 

3.  Immerm Ann's  Dramatischc  Werke.  Mer- 
lin:  Das  Trauerspiel  in  Tyrol  (The  Tra- 
gedy in  the  Tyrol)  :  Alexis.  Die  Opfer 
der  Schiceigcns.  (The  Victims  of  Silence.) 
Hamburg.  Hoffman  and  Campe.  1837, 
184L 

4.  E.  Raupacu's  Dramatisclte  Werke  : 
Ernster  Gattung — Dramatische  Werke  : 
Koinischcr  Gattung.  Hamburg.  Hoff- 
man and  Campe.     1829,  1842. 

5.  Original- Beitr age  zur  deutsclicn  ScJiau- 
huhne.  (Original  Contributions  to  the 
German  Theatre.  By  the  Princess 
Amelia  of  Saxe.)  Dresden.  Arnold. 
1836, 1842. 

7.  Griscldis.  (Griselda.)  Der  Adept.  (The 
Alchymist.)  Camaens.  (The  Death  of 
Camoens.)  Bin  milder  Urtheil.  (A  Mild 
Judgment.)  ImiJda  Lamhcrtazzi.  Konig 
ujid  Bauer.  (King  and  Peasant.)  Der 
Sohn  der  Wildness.  (The  Son  of  the 
Desert.)  Plays  by  Friedrich  Halm. 
Vienna:  Ceroid.     1836,1843. 

7.  Feudinand  Raimund's  Sdmmtliche 
ScJiriften.  4  vols.  Vienna  :  Rohrmaim's* 
1837. 

A  review  of  the  Modern  German  Stage  is 
not  an  easy,  and  very  far  from  an  agreeable 
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task.  Since  the  silence  or  death  of  Lessinq:, 
Schiller,  and  Gothe — that  is  to  say,  for  the 
last  forty  or  fifty  years — no  branch  of  Ger- 
man literature  and  art  has  fallen  into  such 
undeniable  decay.  Most  others  have  made 
admitted  progress:  the  drama  alone,  the 
youngest  and  the  most  feeble  shoot  of  Ger- 
man genius,  has  been  stunted  and  discou- 
raged. Perhaps  some  of  the  causes  lie 
upon  the  surface. 

There  is  no  central  public  in  Germany  : 
a  want  which  has  been  of  evil  influence  to 
many  of  the  national  interests,  but  to  none 
more  decidedly  than  to  the  proper  cultiva- 
tion and  development  of  a  national  dramatic 
genius.  The  numerous  German  capitals — 
every  one  of  them  strongly  indoctrinated 
with  peculiar  and  distinguishable  tastes ; 
each  in  some  sort  playing  rival  to  the  other; 
all  existing  by  their  own  special  laws,  man- 
ners, and  customs ;  Vienna  praising  what 
they  are  laughing  at  in  Berlin,  Weimar  not 
knowing  what  they  admire  in  Frankfort — 
have  offered  little  of  that  settled  public 
guidance  to  the  dramatic  poet,  without 
which  the  highest  order  of  stage  success 
can  rarely  be  achieved.  To  this  are  to  be 
added  the  operation  of  censorships,  more 
especially  fatal  to  the  health  of  comedy,  and 
the  luckless  influence  of  the  German  gov- 
ernments in  every  other  point  wherein  they 
have  meddled  with  the  theatre.  It  was  they 
who  cumbered  it  with  its  absurdly  restric- 
tive laws  ;  who  disabled  it  of  its  few  chances 
of  control  by  popular  influence  ;  who  effect- 
ed that  unhappy  metamorphosis  of  the  gay, 
lively,  self-supporting  actor,  into  the  com- 
pelled servant  of  a  manager,  or  the  life-hired 
menial  of  a  prince  ;  and  finally,  when  some 
daring  dramatist  had  even  braved  these 
dangers,  and  with  them  the  certainties  of 
mutilation  that  awaited  his  work  from  pub- 
lic censor,  from  prince-fed  actor,  from  igno- 
rant critic,  it  was  the  wisdom  of  these  gov- 
ernments which  so  ordered  the  system  of 
his  remuneration,  as  to  starve  him  back, 
with  as  little  delay  as  might  be,  into  pur- 
suits he  had  unwisely  abandoned.  *  Our 
pedantry  is  so  great,'  said  Lessing,  when  he 
satirically  deplored*  this  condition  of  things, 
*  that  we  consider  boys  as  the  only  proper 
fabricators  of  theatrical  wares.  Men  have 
more  serious  and  worthy  employments  in 
the  State  and  in  the  Church.  What  men 
write  should  beseem  the  gravity  of  men  :  a 
compendium  of  law  and  philosophy  ;  an 
erudite  chronicle  of  this  or  that  imperial 
city;  an  edifying  sermon,  and  such  like.' 

But  Lessing  did  not  content  himself  with 

•  Dramaturgic,  1st  April,  1768. 


lamenting  or  with  satirizing ;  he  applied  a 
remedy.  When,  by  his  vigorous  criticism, 
he  had  demolished  the  slavish  following  of 
the  French  school,  and  fixed  the  attention 
of  his  countrymen  on  the  great  dramatic 
poet  of  England,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
created  the  German  stage.  Gothe's  influ- 
ence was  less  favourable  tlis  '  Goetz  von 
Berlichingen'  announced  his  early  inclina- 
tion to  the  theatre  :  but  of  the  pieces  he 
afterwards  constructed  in  that  form,  *  Eg- 
mont'  and  'Clavigo'  alone  continue  to  be 
acted  ;  while  the  greater  works  of  '  Tasso,'' 
'  Iphigenia,'  and  the  incomparable  '  Faust/ 
introduced  that  dangerous  distinction  be- 
tween acted  and  unacted  drama,  which 
was  fated  to  mislead  so  many  in  their  ap- 
proaches to  the  stage.  The  third  is  the 
greatest  name  in  the  history  of  the  German 
theatre.  Schiller's  influence,  its  character,, 
and  its  enduring  effects,  are  known  to  all; 
we  have  lately  enlarged  upon  them. 

Once  established,  and  its  native  claims 
allowed,  a  schism  broke  out  in  the  dramatic 
literature  of  Germany,  and  two  *  schools ' 
set  themselves  in  marked  opposition  :  the 
*  romantic,'  and  what  we  should  call  the 
domestic.  The  last-named  had  its  founder 
in  Lessing,  who  set  it  up  in  rivalry  to  the 
French  classical  manner  ;  and  whose  *  Sara 
Samson,'  '  Emilia  Galotti,'  and  other  plays 
of  the  same  kind,  turned  Gothe  and  Schil- 
ler in  that  direction  :  the  one  in  his  *  Clavigo,* 
the  other  in  his  *  Cabal  and  Love'  {Knhale 
und  Liebe),  and  in  such  episodes  of  his 
greater  works  as  the  Max  and  I'hekla  of 
'  Wallenstein.'  But  while  this  example 
strengthened  the  more  direct  followers  of 
Lessing  in  the  domestic  school  (the  Ifflands 
and  the  Kotzebues),  the  same  writers,  par- 
ticularly Gothe,  were  responsible  for  influ- 
ences that  tended  strongly  to  what  we 
have  called  the  romantic  school,  of  which 
the  leaders  were  Tieck,  the  brothers  Schle- 
gel,  Novalis,  and  Arnim.  There  is  no  very 
exact  meaning  in  the  term  romantic,  but  it 
was  the  word  in  vogue. 

The  effects  of  this  style  of  writing,  in 
criticism  perhaps  more  than  in  dramatic 
production,  were  adverse  to  the  progress  of 
the  German  theatre.  The  dramas  of  Tieck 
and  Arnim  were  impossibilities.  The  thin,, 
fantastic,  cloudy  world  of  elves  and  fairies, 
of  spectres  and  of  dreams,  which  had  found 
itself  so  effective  in  the  tale,  the  novel,  or 
the  song,  showed  pale  and  utterly  out  of 
place  in  the  compact  form  of  the  drama. 
Tieck's  '  Genoveva'  and  'Blue  Beard* 
were  poems  of  imagination  and  a  sharp 
original  fancy,  but  their  dramatic  form  was 
accidental :    not  bestowed   upon  them  by 
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qualities  of  their  own,  but  by  the  voluntary 
aftertht»ught  of  the  poet.     The  same  is  to 
be  said  of  Arnim  s  dramas,   a  new  edition 
of  which  has  been  lately  published  by  Wil- 
helm  Grimm.      The  only  one  of  this  school, 
indeed,   who  actually  found  his  way  to  the 
stage,   was  Henrich  von  Kleist  (not  to   be 
confounded  with  the  elder  poet  of  the  same 
name.  Christian  Eweld  von  Kleist),  whose 
dramas  of  'Kate  from  Heilbronn,'  adapted 
for   representation   by  Holbein,  and  *  The 
Prince  of  Hesse- Homburg,'  are  acted  now 
and  then  even  to  this  day,   attracting  such 
as  have  a  touch  of  their  own  mysticism,  but 
in  themselves   as  weak  and  sickly   as  the 
poor  poet  had    been,  who  in  ISll  took  to 
drowning  out  of  melancholy  and  despair. 
But  the  critics  of  the  school  were  a  more 
formidable   party   than   the   dramatic    pro- 
ducers.    Friedrich    and    August    Wilhelm 
von  Schlegel,  Tieck  himself,   Franz  Horn, 
and  others  in  connection  with  them,  brought 
.all  their  talents  to  bear  against  the  existing 
German  theatre,  and   proved  a  formidable 
impediment  to  its  growth.    Young  and  fee- 
ble as   it   was,  they  proposed  nothing  but 
the   very    strongest   drink   for  its   nurture. 
Shakspeare  and  Calderon  :    these  were  the 
only  models  they  would  offer  for  imitation; 
nothing  short  of  these  could  be  the  salvation 
of  the  drama.     And    straightway  on   this 
Procrustes   bed   of  criticism,   modest    and 
quiet  German  poets  stretched   themselves 
out,  to   the   terrible  injury  of  what  limbs 
they  had,  and  to  no  earthly  production  of 
any  they  had  not.     All  this   wrought   but 
one  result :  the   unnatural  excess  of  effort 
introduced   into  the  drama  a  deplorable  af- 
fectation, a  phrenetic,  convulsive  style,  a  kind 
of  intoxication  of  the  pathetic,  which  have 
to  this  day  depressed  and  retarded  it.     And 
it  is   worthy  of  remark  that  at  this  very 
time,  in  opposition  to  the  violent  demands 
of  Tieck,  the  Schlegels,  and  their  followers, 
it  was  reserved  for  a  writer  of  a  more  mo- 
derate genius  and   less  exaggerated   claims 
to  prove  with  what  far  more  useful  results 
the  foreign  model  might  have  been  brought 
in  aid  of  the  native  effort,  if  a  modest,  prac- 
tical spirit  had  only  guided  and  controlled 
its  introduction.     Schreijvogel's  *  pleasing 
translations  from   the   Spanish    drama    are 
still  acted.     He  was  a  man,  we  may  add, 
of  very  great  merit,  though  little  known  out 
of  Germany.     He  was  born  in  1768,  and 
was  properly  the  creator  of  the  first  Ger- 
man theatre,  the  '  Burg-theater'  at  Vienna 
He  died  in    1832:  one  of  the  first  victims 
to  the  cholera.     His  best  and  most  success- 
ful  translations  are  'Donna  Diana,'  from 

•  He  wrote  under  the  name  of  West. 


I  the  Spanish  of  Aretino  Mureto;  *  Don  Gu- 
tierre,'  after  Calderon  ;  and  '  Life  a  Dream/ 
also  after  Calderon. 

Meanwhile  IfHand  and  Kotzebue  had 
steadily  and  perseveringly  cultivated  what 
we  have  called  the  domestic  school,  the 
bourgeois  drama  {das  burgerliche Sckauspiel), 
Both  these  writers  are  widely  known  ;  both 
are  popular  to  this  day  with  German  audi- 
ences. Overflooding  with  his  *  comedie 
larmoyante'  every  little  theatre  in  the  coun- 
try, Kotzebue  was  too  profuse  and  immo- 
derate in  production  to  care  at  any  time 
for  progress  or  elevation.  Iffland,  himself 
the  best  existing  actor,  and  the  head  of  a 
dramatic  school,  some  members  of  which 
are  yet  living  at  Berlin,  had  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  stage  superior  to  any  of 
his  contemporaries  :  his  motives  were  well 
marked  and  effective  ;  his  characters  strong- 
ly individualized  :  but  his  plots  were  in 
every  instance  from  commonplace  life,  and 
that  in  its  most  prosaic  form.  A  bank- 
ruptcy, a  gambling  loss,  a  theft  if  possible  : 
these  were  the  catastrophes  of  the  plays  of 
Iffland.  A  generous  husband,  who  forgives 
h\s  femme  perdue ;  an  illegitimate  son,  who 
reconciles  his  mother  to  his  father ;  an  un- 
cle, who  arrives  in  the  nick  of  time  from 
the  Indies,  We.st  or  East :  these  were  the 
favourite  heroes  of  Kotzebue,  whom  our 
German  friends  have  the  most  loudly  ap- 
plauded for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  Not 
'classical'  tragedy  this,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed ;  no  need  of  the  cothurnus  here,  to 
mount  up  the  actor  to  the  poet's  require- 
ments ;  here  are  heroes  much  within  stan- 
dard height  of  the  Prussian  soldier,  and 
passions  other  than  those  whereat  Germany 
might  have  wept  with  Shakspeare,  or  shud- 
dered with  Calderon.  It  may  be  further 
admitted  that  there  is  often  in  these  writers 
more  sterility  than  simplicity,  less  clearness 
than  insipidity  in  their  intentions,  and  of 
the  humble  much  less  than  of  the  vulgar  in 
their  general  scope  and  aim.  But  there 
was  some  reality  to  go  upon;  something 
that  made  appeal  to  the  honest  German 
playgoer  on  the  score  of  what  he  had  felt 
himself;  and  all  the  idealisms  on  abstrac- 
tions in  the  world  went  for  nothing  against 
it.  The  '  romantic'  school  was  worsted  ; 
and  the  highest  order  of  genius  then  exist- 
ing in  Germany  was  withdrawn  from  the 
service  of  the  stage,  and  unluckily  devoted 
to  the  misdirection  of  other  talents  on  their 
way  to  it.  Success  vitiated  the  bourgeois 
style,  of  course  :  but  though  its  fortunes 
were  not  without  vicissitude,  and  other  mo- 
dified styles,  influenced  by  the  critical  sway 
which   the    *  romanticists'   maintained,   be- 
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came  grafted  on  it,  we  must  admit  that  it 
has  on  the  whole  kept  the  victory  it  won. 
When  we  arrive  at  the  most  recent  date — 
in  the  detailed  review  to  which  we  now 
proceed — it  will  be  seen  that  the  plays  of 
the  two  most  successful  stage  writers  of  the 
day,  the  Princess  Amelia  of  Saxe,  and  the 
Baron  Miinch-Bellinghausen*  are  but  the 
revival,  with  modern  additions,  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Lessing  and  Iffland. 

What  the  Germans  call  das  Schicksals- 
drama,  the  drama  founded  on  the  idea  of 
ioXG  (Shicksal),  comes  ^vsl'm  our  review.  It 
was  a  strange  product  of  the  conflicting 
theories  and  tendencies  of  the  time  :  a  sort 
of  wild  clashing  together  of  the  most  inflated 
ix)mantic  pretensions,  and  the  most  ordina- 
ry domestic  interests.  Here  was  Calderon 
with  a  vengeance,  his  Christian  inspiration, 
his  wild  Catholicism,  wedded  to  the  old  re- 
morseless Fate  of  the  Greeks  :  here  was 
all-sufticient  sympathy  for  the  wonderful 
and  mysterious  in  nature  and  in  man,  to 
please  even  the  most  exacting  romanticists  : 
and  could  Shakspeare  have  been  fairly  rep- 
resented by  supernatural  passions  and  un- 
earthly fancies,  here  was  a  laudable  effc)rt 
to  imitate  Shakspeare.  Superstition,  mys- 
ticism, or  murder,  had  constant  possession 
of  the  scene;  fright  and  shudder  were  the 
fashion;  pity  was  dethroned  by  terror,  and 
this  despot  ruled  alone.  Conceptions  so 
wild  and  irregular  must  have  a  special  lan- 
guage too :  and  the  passionate  rhythm  of 
the  trochaic  verse,  modelled  on  Calderon, 
supplanted  the  steady  flow  of  the  iambic. 
The  rept^sentatives  of  this  extraordinary 
dramatic  style  (which,  after  all,  would  never 
have  taken  hold  of  the  audiences  as  it  did, 
but  for  its  points  of  human  interest  studied 
in  the  school  of  Lessing)  were  Werner, 
MuUner,  and  Houwald  :  three  men  of  very 
different  talents,  and  the  first  by  far  the  most 
remarkable.  But  for  him,  indeed,  there 
had  been  little  interest  for  us  in  das  Schick- 
salsdrama.  *  A  gifted  spirit,'  as  Mr.  Carlyle 
has  well  described  him,t  '  struggling  earn- 
estly amid  the  new,  complex,  tumultuous 
influences  of  his  time  and  country,  but  with- 
out force  to  body  himself  forth  from  amongst 
them;  a  keen,  adventurous  swimmer,  aim- 
ing towards  high  and  distant  landmarks,  but 
too  weakly  in  so  rough  a  sea  ;  for  the  cur- 
rents drive  him  far  astray,  and  he  sinks  at 
last  in  the  waves,  attaining  little  for  him- 
self, and  leaving  little,  save  the  memory  of 
his  failure,  to  others.* 

Zacharias  Wenier  was  born  at  Konigs- 
berg  in  Prussia,  1768,  and  died  at  Vienna, 


•  Frederick  Halm  is  his  aaupted  name, 
t  In  Carlyle's  Miscellanies  a  paper  will  be  found 
on  the  Life  of  Werner. 


in  1823.  Impassioned  and  ill-regulated  in 
his  life  and  in  his  poetry  ;  without  a  solid 
foundation  in  character  or  in  knowledge ; 
three  times  married,  and  three  times  di- 
vorced ;  now  selecting  for  his  dramatic 
hero  the  great  author  of  the  Keformation, 
and  then  announcing  himself  a  zealous  con- 
vert to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ;  at 
Berlin  the  ruling  dramatic  author,  and  at 
Vienna  a  preaching,  proselytising  fantastic 
priest :  Werner,  wandering  on  this  earth 
like  a  restless  shadow,  proved,  by  so  many- 
changeful  contrasts  and  vicissitudes,  that 
the  wild,  irregular  spirit  in  his  poetical 
productions,  was  at  least  no  affectation,  but 
a  truly-felt,  remediless,  sickness  of  his  soul. 
His  first  dramatic  work*  was  *  The  Sons 
of  the  Valley,'  and,  notwithstanding  its 
vague,  impracticable,  rhapsodical  character, 
it  contained  more  of  the  chaotic  nature  and 
genius  of  the  man  than  any  of  his  later 
writings.  It  is  in  two  parts :  the  first, 
•  The  Templars  in  Cyprus'  (Die  Tempter 
auf  Cypern)  ;  and  the  second, '  The  Breth- 
ren of  the  Cross'  {Die  Kreuzesbruder.)  Each 
of  these  parts  is,  itself,  a  play  of  six  acts, 
and  the  two  fill  two  thick  volumes.  The 
subject  is  the  persecution  and  destruction 
of  the  Order  of  the  Templars  :  a  rich  and 
tragic  subject  as  it  stands  in  history,  and 
presenting  a  worthy  hero  in  the  person  of 
Jaques  Molay.  But  mere  history  had  no 
charms  for  Werner.  It  was  the  history 
entirely  within  himself  to  which  he  had  re- 
solved to  give  utterance,  and  a  mighty- 
strange  business  he  made  of  it.  He  hap- 
pened at  this  time  to  be  a  brother,  and  an 
exalted  one,  of  the  order  of  Freemasons  ; 
and  so,  behind  the  full  and  warlike  form  of 
the  Templars,  to  which  in  the  first  part  of 
his  poem  (where  their  condition  before  their 
fall  is  pictured)  he  now  and  then  does 
striking  dramatic  justice,  he  places  the 
shadowy  power  and  control  of  a  mystic  in- 
stitution :  anew,  never-heard-of  rival  Order, 
called  The  Sons  of  the  Valley,  half-spiritual, 
half-real,  omnipotent,  ubiquitous,  and  full 


*  We  subjoin  a  list  of  the  whole.  Die  SOhne  des 
Thales  {Tht  Sons  of  the  Valley):  2  vols.  Berlin, 
1803.  Der  Vier-iind-Zwaiizigste  Februar  (The 
Twenty-fourth  of  February):  Leipsic,  18J5.  Das- 
Kieuz  an  der  Oslsee  (The  Cross  of  the  Baltic  Sea) ; 
2  vols.  Berlin,  1806,  and  Vienna,  1820.  Martin 
Lutkcr ;  oder,  die  Weihe  der  Krajt  (Martin  Luther, 
or  the  Consecration  of  Strength)  Berlin,  1817^ 
Attila :  Berlin,  ibOB.  Wanda  (Uueen  of  Sarmatia)  i 
Tiibingen,  1810.  Kunigunde  (St.  Cunigunde; 
Leipsic,  1815.  Dk  Muller  der  MakkaJ^&er  (The 
Mother  of  the  Maccabees) :  Vienna,  i»15.  The 
complete  edition  of  his  works  was  published  in  1840, 
by  his  friends  Grinima,  and  contains  in  addition  to 
the  dramas,  the  lyric  poems  and  the  sermons  preach- 
ed at  Vienna.  His  friend  and  companion,  Hitzig,. 
published  his  biography  at  Berlin,  in  1823. 
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pf  extraordinary  schemes  for  the  perfecting 
and  regenerating  of  the  soul  of  man.  Amaz- 
ing are  the  plans  and  structure  of  this 
society  ;  but  more  amazing  the  expression 
it  affords  to  the  wild,  unmanageable  thoughts 
that  made  up  the  fever- fit  we  call  Werner's 
life.  It  has  projected  a  perfectly  novel  re- 
ligion :  a  syncretistic,  universal  faith,  com- 
bining Moses,  Christ,  and  Mahomet,  and 
uniting  with  Christian  devotion  the  pagan- 
ism of  the  ancient  times,  the  mysteries  of 
the  oriental  countries,  and  the  worship  of 
Isis  and  of  Florus.  And  how  connect  it  with 
the  Templars  ?  Why,  by  correcting  history. 
It  is  not  by  the  King  of  France,  it  is  not  by 
the  Pope,  that  the  Templais  are  destroyed  : 
neither  Clement  nor  Philippe  le  Beau  had 
anything  to  do  with  it,  for  the  great  work 
was  transacted  by  these  Sons  of  the  Valley, 
and  even  the  good  Jaques  Molay  himself 
becomes  persuaded  that  the  sacrifice  is 
necessary,  and  is  inaugurated  into  their 
secrets  before  he  dies. 

Such  is  the  strange  conception  of  a  poem, 
which,  it  would  be  most  unjust  not  to  add, 
is  rich  in  many  characteristic  beauties.    Be- 
sides  its    gorgeous   theatrical   effects    and 
show,  it  contains  characters  and  figures  in 
whose  outline   there  is  no  lack  of  either 
strength  or  manliness ;  but  the  solid  foun- 
dation in  truth  is  absent,  it  is  without  organic 
connection,  and  is  wholly  deficient  in  pro- 
gressive interest :  matters  somewhat  need- 
ful to  a  drama.     In  *  Martin  Luther,'  Wer- 
ner again  indulged   his   unfathomable   no- 
tions,   metaphysical   and   religious.      The 
lesson  proposed  to  be  worked  out  was  that 
the  Strength  (of  human  belief)  received  its 
highest  consecration  from  Love  ;  wherefore 
ought  both  to  be,  as  man  and  wife,  insepara- 
ble.    Not  at  all  clear  in  itself,  this  idea  is 
plunged  into  the  obscurest  depths  of  a  mys- 
tic  plot,  in    which,  notwithstanding  some 
passages  of  exquisite  beauty,  the  noble  and 
manly  figure  of  the  great  reformer  is  cer- 
tainly seen  to    disadvantage.     Better,  de- 
cidedly, is  the  tragedy  of  '  Wanda,  Queen 
of  Sarmatia,'  adopted  daughter  to  Libussa, 
the  celebrated  mythic  heroine  of  Bohemian 
tradition.     Wanda  and  Rudiger  (Prince  of 
Rugen)  had  been  in  love,  and  pledged  to 
each  other,  before   she  was  called  to  the 
throne  of  Sarmatia.     Since   then,  she  has 
vowed  herself  solemnly  to  her  people,  when 
suddenly  Rudisjer,  whom  she  thought  dead, 
appears  and  claims  her  hand.    The  dilemma 
is  cut  through  by  a  battle  between  Rudiger 
and   the  Sarmatians,  the  latter    defending 
Wanda :  he  loses  the  battle,  and  is  himself 
slain   by  Wanda,  who   afterwards   drowns 
herself  in  the  Vistula.     The  two  chief  cha- 
racters are  here  drawn  with  some  strength 


and  substance  of  reality ;  the  collisions  of 
love  and  duty,  and  the  situations  of  mutual 
despair,  are  painted  with  masterly  success  j 
and  there  is  a  unity  ahout  the  work,  wanting 
to  the  other  dramas  of  Werner — even  to 
the  '  Cross  on  the  Baltic  Sea,'  which  Iffland, 
struck  with  the  genius  there  was  in  it,  in 
vain  endeavojired  to  adapt  for  his  theatre 
at  Berlin.  But  from  these  we  must  pass  at 
once  to  the  work  which  sent  the  name  of 
Werner  like  wildfire  through  Germany. 

This,  the  most  significant  for  him  and  for 
the  'school'  it  set  up,  was  *  The  Twenty- 
fourth  of  February,'  which  found  at  once 
incredible  success   and  numberless  imita- 
tions.    It  was  the  first  of  that  long  list  of 
dramas,  compounded  of  the  mean  and  the 
terrible,  which   excited  and  degraded   the 
taste  of  German  playgoers.     The  plot  and 
catastrophe  of  this  piece,  Werner  took  oc- 
casion to  declare,  were  merely  fictitious. 
He  might,  with  the  exercise  of  a  little  more 
candour,  have  recollected  to  add  that  for 
both  he  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  *  Fatal 
Curiosity'  of  our  English  Lillo.     Not  that 
we  would  not  gladly,  but  for  the  fact's  sake, 
hand  over  to  Germany  the  whole  credit  of 
the  invention,  for  assuredly  the  whole  is  a 
most  horrible  and  unwholesome  nightmare. 
Briefly,  thus  the  story  runs.    Kuntz  Kurutb,. 
once  a  soldier  now  a  peasant,  lives  with  his 
wife,  Trude  Kuruth,  in  a  solitary  valley  of 
Switzerland.    Well  off  in  former  days,  they 
are  grown  poor  and  miserable.     Many  mis- 
fortunes have  overtaken  them,  and  now  the 
cottage  is  to  be  sold,  and  prison  stares  them 
in  the  face.     Such  is  the  state  of  things, 
when  Kuntz  comes  home  in  the  stormy  and 
dark  night  of  the  24th  of  February,  if  the 
cold  and  empty  room  in  which  his  wretched 
wife  awaits  him  can  be  called  a  home.    You 
then  find  by  their  talk  that,  apart  from  even 
their  worst  misfortunes,  some  terrible  cloud 
is  over  them.     Past  and  present  times  are 
alike  dreadful   to    both,   the   future   more 
dreadful  still.     The  man  thinks  of  killing 
himself;  the  wife  proposes  a  theft;  when 
a  sudden  knock  at  the  door  disturbs  these 
domestic  confidences.    A  foreigner  isthere^ 
who  has  lost  his  way,  and  seeks  a  refuge  in 
the  storm  of  the  night.     He  has  the  appear- 
ance of  wealth  ;  he  has  brought  wine  and 
food  ;  he  entreats  the  starved  inmates  ta 
partake  with  him.     At  table,  conversation 
begins  :  and  such  is  the  interest  manifested 
by  the  rich  stranger  for  these  occupants  of 
a   hovel,  that  Kuntz  is  moved  to  tell  his 
story.     It  runs  to  this  effect.     His  father, 
choleric,  passionate,  and  unjust,  had  never 
approved   his  marriage  with   Trude ;  and 
one  miserable  day — the  24th  of  February 
— the  old  man  having  grossly  insulted  and 
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ill-treated  his  daughter-in-law,  Kuntz  in 
ungovernable  rage  and  fury  flung  a  knife 
at  him.  He  had  not  hit  his  father,  but  the 
latter,  to  Kuntz's  horror  and  remorse,  died 
almost  on  the  instant,  choked  with  the  fright 
^nd  anger.     His  last  words  were, 

*  Fluch  Euch  und  Eurer  brut ! 
Auf  sie  und  Euch  comnie  Eurer  vaters  blut ! 
Der  Morders  Morder  seid— wie  Ihr  mich  mor- 
den  ihut!'* 

Years  passed  ;  Trude  had  bonie  two  chil- 
dren, a  boy  and  a  girl ;  and  it  was  the  an- 
niversary of  the  day  of  the  old  man's  death. 
The  boy  was  playing  with  the  girl,  and  as 
lie  had  seen,  some  hours  before,  a  bird 
killed,  it  occurred  to  him,  by  way  of  a 
childish  game,  to  kill  his  little  sister.  The 
father  exiles  and  execrates  the  child,  who 
went  abroad  and  perished.  The  24th  of 
February  never  returned  after  this  without 
Bome  cruel  misfortune.  Everything  that 
lowered  them  in  their  lives,  had  come  upon 
that  day  ;  on  that  fatal  day  fell  the  last 
year's  avalanches  which  made  them  utter 
beggars.  And  now,  adds  the  wretched 
Kuruth,  as  he  finishes  his  frightful  story, 
this  day  is  come  again. 

But  it  will  bring  better  fortune  at  last, 
the  stranger  hopes.  The  reader  need  be 
hardly  told  the  sequel,  or  that  this  day 
again  brings  back  its  crime.  The  wealthy 
foreigner  is  the  son,  whom  his  parents  had 
supposed  slain  in  the  French  revolution  : 
he  has  come  back  from  far  beyond  the  seas, 
full  of  the  man's  repentance  for  the  child's 
crime ;  full  of  anxious  desire  to  be  par- 
doned by  his  father  ;  with  means  to  make 
his  age  happy  at  last,  and  the  strong  sense 
that  he  shall  succeed  in  what  he  purposes. 
Persuaded  of  this,  and  fearful  of  increas- 
ins^  to  danger  the  excitement  of  his  father's 
narrative,  he  defers  his  disclosure  till  the 
morning.  But  somewhat  oddly,  he  has 
taken  occasion  to  say  meanwhile — to  estab- 
lish a  sort  of  fellow-feeling  with  Kuruth, 
at  supper — '1  too  am  a  murderer!'  He 
falls  asleep.  Upon  this,  Kuntz,  excited  by 
the  wine  and  irritated  by  the  turn  the  con- 
versation has  taken,  thinks  of  doing  justice 
at  once  upon  this  unknown  murderer,  but 
his  wife  dissuades  him.  At  last  he  resolves 
to  leave  him  life,  but  to  take  his  money 
while  he  sleeps.  While  thus  engaged,  how- 
ever, Kurt,  the  son,  awakes,  and  cries  out ; 
when  the  father,  on  the  sudden  impulse, 
stabs  him  with  his  knife.     Dying,  the  son 


*  Cursed  be  you  and  your  race!  Upon  you  and 
upon  them  your  father's  blood  !  They  shall  be 
murderers  of  the  murderer — as  you  murder  me. 


says  who  he  is,  and  pardons  his  father,  who 
rushes  from  the  scene  to  deliver  himself  up 
to  justice  !  And  so  ends  the  *  'i  wenty- 
fourih  of  February,'  which,  with  all  its 
faults  and  its  absurdities  (fur  Weiner  con- 
tinually walks  on  the  narrow  and  danger- 
ous line  which  is  said  to  reach  the  verge  of 
sublimity)  has  a  deep  tragic  passion  in  it, 
worthy  of  a  better  theme. 

Adolf  Miillner,  the  first  of  the  two  chief 
followers  of  Werner  to  whom  we  shall 
here  advert,  was  born  in  1774,  at  Weissen- 
fels,  near  Leipsic,  and  died  in  18Ji9.  He 
was  more  of  a  critic  than  a  dramatist,  and 
became  chiefly  notorious  in  Germany  by 
his  endless  and  savage  polemics  with  all  the 
poets  and  all  the  booksellers  of  his  age, 
who  paid  him  back  with  a  nicknane  that 
stuck  to  him,  *  The  wild  beast  of  Weissen- 
fels.'  He  had  no  fancy  or  imagination  of 
his  own  ;  inspiration  was  a  thing  altogether 
unknown  to  him;  but  he  constructed  his 
scenes  very  well,  and  had,  on  emergency, 
a  tolerably  available  stock  of  common  sense. 
He  had  no  special  vocation  to  the  drama  : 
but  when  he  took  to  it,  he  common-placed 
Werner,  and  so  succeeded  wonderfully. 
He  had  pn)bably  never  taken  to  it  at  all, 
but  for  the  Amateur  Theatre  he  had  estab- 
lished in  Weissenfels,  a  very  small  and  dull 
place,  where  it  was  no  very  vast  merit  to 
have  turned  out  the  best  actor.  His  first 
play  was  *  The  Twenty  ninth  of  February  :* 
a  copy,  and  a  very  bad  one,  of  Werner's 
play.  But  he  improved  as  he  went  on,  and 
got  out  a  piece  at  last  which  forced  its  way 
into  all  llie  German  theatres.  This  was 
•  The  Guilt '  {Die  Srku/d),  acted  fwr  the 
first  time  at  Vienna,  in  1816  ;  and  perhaps, 
since  Schiller's  time,  no  single  drama  had 
found  a  theatrical  success  at  all  equal  to 
'  The  Guilt.*  Its  simple,  pleasing,  moral 
idea,  is  that  of  a  murder  expiated  by  a  sui- 
cide ;  but  its  horrors  were  very  cleverly 
put  together,  and  there  was  no  higher  aim 
beneath  them,  no  metaphysical  wanderings 
indulged,  nothing  that  plain,  sensilile  lovers 
of  the  horrible  could  not  with  comfort  un- 
derstand. After  this  followed  *  King 
Yngurd  '  {Km  g  Yngurd),  and  '  The  Maid 
of  Albania'  {Die  Albanesnin)  \  su[)erior 
to  the  'Schuld'  in  a  kind  of  poetical  value, 
certainly — this  Miillner  himself  thought — 
but  on  that  account,  we  suppose,  not  com- 
parable to  it  in  success.  Upon  which,  in 
high  dudgeon,  Miillner  left  the  theatie,  and 
from  1820  occupied  himself  with  the  pleas- 
ing style  of  criticism  before  named  He 
became  the  terror  of  German  writers  and 
artists,  and  at  his  death  a  common  breath 
of  ease  and  comfort  was  drawn.  His 
works   were   published   at   Brunswick,  in 
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1828,  in  seven  yolumes,  with  supplements. 
A  biography,  by  Schiits,  appeared  at  Meis- 
sen in  1830. 

Of  a  softer  complexion,  very  mild  and 
very  sentimental  in  his  way,  was  Ernst 
Baron  von  Houwald  :  in  his  poetry,  in- 
deed, a  true  son  of  his  country,  the  Lusace 
(Lausitz),  where  he  was  born  in  1778.  He 
tried  a  still  closer  combination  than  Wer- 
ner of  the  Schicksalsdrama  with  the  hour- 
geois,  and  gently  infusing  Kotzebue  into 
Werner,  found  many  friends  and  enthusi- 
astic applauders.  The  most  successful  of 
his  dramas  were,  *  The  going  Home  '  {Die 
Hiemkehr),  Leipsic,  1821;  'The  Pharos' 
{Der  Lcuchtthurm),  'Curse  and  Blessing' 
{Fluch  und  Scgen),  'The  Portrait'  (Das 
Blld).  But  all  of  them  vanished  from  the 
German  stage  after  a  few  years'  triumph, 
and  became  but  the  occasional  resource  of 
strolling  companies,  or  the  recreation  of 
the  family  circle. 

We  now  come  to  a  poet,  nearly  connect- 
ed with  the  Schicksalsdrama  by  his  first 
«3say,  but  in  aim  and  genius  much  superior 
to  all  that  we  have  yet  named ;  known  too 
well  by  his  first  effort,  and  unknown  for 
what  he  did  later  and  better;  isolated  in 
his  literary  position,  and  almost  forgotten 
by  the  critics;  without  contradiction  the 
most  original  and  the  most  powerful  of 
living  German  dramatists,  though  neither 
the  most  successful  nor  the  most  produc- 
tive ;  Franz  Grillparzer,  born  in  1790,  and 
still  living  at  Vienna.  He  took  possession 
•of  the  theatre  in  1816,  by  his  first  work 
^  The  Woman  Ancestor*  {Die  Ahnfrau) — 
a  phantom  which  wandered  over  every 
stage  in  Germany,  to  the  smallest  and  most 
remote.  Grillparzer,  a  young  man  then, 
visibly  formed  on  the  models  of  Werner 
■and  MuUner,  and  excited  by  their  success, 
took  up  the  notion  of  fate  in  a  more  ghostly 
as  well  as  ghastly  sense  than  theirs,  and 
gave  the  added  horror  of  dreams  and 
spectres  to  those  of  murder  and  physical 
suffering  wherein  the  vulgar  taste  rejoiced. 
But  this  could  not  conceal  a  language  of 
genuine  poetry,  and  a  faculty  for  the  dra- 
matic art  such  as  no  German  had  shown  to 
a  like  extent  since  the  death  of  Schiller. 
Hideous,  therefore,  as  the  invention  was, 
this  '  Ahnfrau'  became  a  general  favourite. 
The  critics,  indeed,  protested  energetically. 
Tieck,  in  his  caustic  way,  called  it  a  trage- 
dy for  the  Carribbees  ;  and  great,  for  a  time, 
were  the  sufferings  of  select  taste.  But 
alas  !  the  greatest  sufferer  by  his  success 
was  Grillparzer  himself  He  was  selfde- 
graded  by  it  to  a  level,  from  which,  the 
more  he  attempted  to  rise,  the  more  his 
own  example  served  to  strike  him  down. 
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Thus  the  better  and  worthier  the  work  he 
afterwards  produced,  the  more  his  reputa- 
tion declined. 

*  Sappho'  (acted  in  1818)  was  a  somewhat 
strange  combination  of  antique  tragedy  and 
modern  intrigue ;  but  the  chief  character, 
represented  by  Sophia  Schroder,  was  drawn 
with  exquisite  beauty.  The  main  defect 
was  in  the  relation  of  young  Phaon  to  the 
elderly  Sappho;  while  the  loves  of  her 
daughter  Melitta  and  of  Phaon  touched  the 
very  verge  of  the  ridiculous.  His  next 
work  was  a  greater  advance.  *  The  Golden 
Fleece'  {Das  goldcne  Vliess),  a  classic  trilo- 
gy, containing  in  ten  acts  the  murder  of 
Phrixus,  Jason's  expedition,  his  affair  with 
Medea,  the  rape  of  the  fleece,  the  flight  and 
the  return  of  the  two  lovers,  their  misfor- 
tune, and  Medea's  infanticide,  is  perhaps, 
as  to  general  dramatic  conception,  and  a 
sustained  force  of  composition,  the  master- 
piece of  Grillparzer  s  writings.  *  Ottakar' 
(1825)  was  an  historic  drama,  treating  the 
rebellion  and  the  unhappy  end  of  Ottakar, 
King  of  Bohemia,  and  the  victory  of  the 
German  Emperor,  Rudolf  von  Hapsburg. 
These  two  persons — the  man  of  force  and 
the  man  of  right;  the  ambitious  vassal  and 
the  great  sovereign — were  here  discrimi- 
nated with  wonderful  success ;  but  the 
minor  points  of  invention,  the  details  of  the 
plot,  were  done  less  happily,  and  some  of 
the  inferior  and  mere  sketchy  groupings  of 
the  piece  disturb  the  great  impression  of 
its  leading  features.  The  later  plays  of 
Grillparzer — *  A  True  Servant  of  his  Mas- 
ter' {Ein  treuer  Diener  seiner  Herrcn),  a  tra- 
gedy ;  '  Woe  to  the  Liar'  ( Wehc  dem  der 
Liigt),  a  serious  comedy,  full  of  satiric 
touch,  but  designedly  unsuited  to  a  great 
public;  *  Dream  a  Life'  {Der  Traum  ein 
Lcben),  a  most  tender  and  graceful  play,  in 
which  the  lyric  element  predominates ; 
'  The  Waves  of  Sea  and  of  Love'  {Des 
Mecres  und  der  Liebe  Wellen) — all  compos- 
ed from  1830  to  1840,  did  not  answer  the 
expectations  of  German  audiences,  for  no 
better  reason  than  that  they  were  greatly  in 
advance  of  their  means  and  powers  of  ap- 
preciation. Discouraged  by  this  experi- 
ence ;  oppressed  by  the  intolerable  obstruc- 
tions and  annoyances  of  the  theatres  of  the 
day;  the  poet  has  at  last  given  up  his 
unthankful  task,  and  retires  into  the  solitary 
cell  of  the  Austrian  archives,  of  which  the 
government  made  him  a  director.  Ger- 
many loses  in  Grillparzer  her  greatest  living 
talent  for  dramatic  poetry.  Future  times 
will  be  judges  between  Grillparzer,  Immer- 
mann,  and  Grabbe,  the  rejected  of  the 
German  Theatre,  and  such  as  Raupach, 
Madame  Birch-Pfeiffer,  and  the  miserable 
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translators  of  French  vaudevilles,  who  have 
been  so  long  its  idols. 

Our  next  group,  in  this  rapid  survey,  are 
of  no  special  school  or  class  :  being  now 
romantic,  now  historic  or  domestic  in  their 
tastes,  and  imitators  in  tuins  of  French, 
Spanish,  English,  and  Italian  models  :  but 
as  they  kept  up  in  Germany  the  type  of 
Schiller's  form,  they  may  be  considered 
properly  as  followers  and  disciples  of  him 
in  respect  at  least  to  the  exterior  shape  of 
the  drama.  Korner  (1791—1813)  is  the 
foremost  example  of  this  school,  too  well 
known  to  be  more  than  mentioned  here. 
His  heroic  dramas,  'Zriny,'  *  Rosamunde,' 
&c.,  mere  exercises  in  Schiller's  style,  made 
sensation  for  a  time,  less  by  their  merit 
than  by  the  personal  position  of  the  author, 
and  his  heroic  death.  Zschokke  (born  in 
1771),  the  famous  novelist  of  Switzerland, 
produced  with  some  success,  *  Aballino,' a 
sort  of  bandit  tragedy.  Gotthilf  August 
von  Maltitz  (1794 — 1837),  an  earnest,  ex- 
cited writer,  but  without  art  or  study,  was 
author  of  two  successful  plays,  '  The  Old  j 
Student'  {Dir  alte  Student),  and  *  Hans 
Kohlhas,'  after  the  excellent  novel  of  Hein- 
rich  von  Kleist.  TJhland  (born  in  1787, 
and  still  living  at  Tubingen)  was  too  essen- 
tially a  lyric  poet  to  win  success  upon  the 
stage,  though  his  patriotic  play  'Ernst  von 
Schwaben,'  was  not  without  merit.  Ed- 
ward von  Schenck  (born  in  1788,  and  who 
died  at  Munich  in  1841,  in  the  post  of  minis- 
ter to  the  King  of  Bavaria)  became  popular 
by  his  tragedy  of  '  Belisarius.'  But  '  The 
Crown  of  Cyprus'  {Die  Krone  von  Cypcrn) 
and  *  Albrecht  Diirer  in  Venedig,'  were  not 
equal  to  this  first  success.  Auffenberg  (born 
in  1796,  and  still  living  at  Carlsruhe)  wrote 
several  plays  historical  and  romantic,  and 
among  them  adapted  one  of  the  romances 
of  Waller  Scott  under  the  title  of  '  The 
Lion  of  Curdistan'  [Der  Lowe  von  Curdis- 
tan).  *  Pizarro,'  *  Xerxes,'  '  The  Night  of 
St.  Bartholomew'  {Die  Bartholomdusnacht), 
•  Themistocles,'  *  Ludwig  XI.,'  and  others, 
followed.  *  Alhambra'  is  perhaps  the  best 
of  his  dramatic  poems,  but  by  its  form  (it 
is  published  in  three  volumes)  unactable. 
Uchtritz  (born  in  1800,  and  still  living  at 
Dusseldorf),  began  by  a  clever  effort,  '  Al- 
exander and  Darius  :'  but,  somewhat  misled 
by  Immermann,  he  wrote  impracticable 
plays,  which  could  hardly  hope  to  pass  be- 
yond the  closet.  The  best  of  them  is  'Die 
Babylonier  in  Jerusalem,'  a  piece  of  some 
dignity  and  elevation  of  manner.  Oehlen- 
schlager,  a  Dane  (born  in  1779,  and  still 
living  at  Copenhagen),  wrote  his  best  dra- 
matic works  in  German,  and  gave,  by  '  Cor- 
reggio,'  the  first  model  of  a  special  kind  of 


drama,  das  Kunsthr drama,  so  called  be- 
cause it  celebrates  the  characters  and  for- 
tune of  gretit  artists  or  poets.  Schenck,  in 
'  Albrecht  Duier' ;  Deinhardstein,  in  '  Hans 
Sachs;'  Raupach  and  Zedlitz,  with  each  a 
'  Tasso;'  Halm,  with  'Camoens;'  Gutzkow, 
with  '  Richard  Savage ;'  afterwards  culti- 
vated this  model  with  more  or  less  success, 
Zedlitz,  just  named,  wrote  several  dramas^ 
comic  and  serious :  the  best  of  which  are 
'  The  Star  of  Seville'  {Der  Stern  von  Scvilla), 
after  Calderon  ;  and  '  Prison  and  Crown*' 
{Kerker  und  Krmie),  treating  the  death  o£ 
Tasso. 

This  is  a  long  list,  but  with  little  salt  or 
savour.  Not  one  of  the  authors  enumerat- 
ed, though  all  of  them  in  their  day  very 
popular  M'ith  German  audiences,  produced 
other  than  the  momentary  and  false  effect, 
of  the  day.  The  only  one  who,  with  not 
the  least  title  to  original  dramatic  genius^ 
with  less  power  indeed  than  the  mob  we 
have  just  named,  yet  managed  by  a  close 
and  skilful  imitation  of  Schiller,  and  by  the 
nicest  mechanical  application  of  that  style 
to  all  kinds  and  varieties  of  subjects,  to  keep 
an  almost  despotic  possession  of  the  stage 
from  1826  to  1836,  is  Ernst  Raupach  :  not 
the  least  notable  person  in  modern  German, 
literature. 

This  writer  was  born  in  1784.  He  lived 
a  few  years  in  Russia,  as  professor  at  the 
college  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  since  his  re- 
turn, with  the  interval  ofsome  travels  through 
Germany  and  Italy,  has  resided  at  Berlin.. 
His  prolific  faculty,  since  Kolzebue  and 
Lope  de  Vega,  is  quite  without  example. 
In  1836  the  number  of  his  plays  had  al- 
ready mounted  to  sixty  ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing constant  and  most  energetic  critical  pro- 
testings,  Raupach  kept  absolute  possessiorL 
of  every  German  theatre  for  upwards  often 
years.  Let  those  who  talk  of  the  common 
people  of  Germany  as  nothing  less  than  a 
nation  of  critics  and  thinkers,  explain  how 
it  is  that  the  first  German  author  who  mere- 
ly by  the  produce  of  his  pen  has  made  a. 
considerable  fortune,  has  become  master  of 
large  estates  in  Silesia  and  a  palace  in  Ber- 
lin, is  our  worthy  Ernst  Raupach.  Alas 
for  the  real  critics  and  thinkers  !  One  by 
one,  in  an  unflagging  succession  of  reviews,, 
have  they  assured  this  excellent  German, 
public  most  positively,  that  Raupach  is  not 
in  the  least  a  poet,  but  simply  manufactures- 
his  plays  as  the  cutler  or  other  trafficker 
his  wares.  The  good  public  found  him. 
good  enough  for  them.  Fine  were  the  deco- 
rations of  his  scene,  startling  his  effects,^. 
particularly  plain  and  intelligible  the  lan- 
guage in  which  he  echoed  Schiller's  senti-^ 
ment  and  pathos,  and  undoubted  the  enthu- 
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siasm  of  every  audience  in  Germany  for  this 
their  favourite  Raupach.  His  first  extraor- 
dinary *  hit'  was,  as  we  have  said,  in  1826, 
when  he  produced  '  Isidor  and  Olga.'  The 
old  notion  of  two  brothers  in  love  with  one 
girl,  was  here  renewed  ;  the  scene,  Russia, 
the  author  thoroughly  knew  ;  but  it  was  the 
serfdom  on  which  it  turned  that  gave  par- 
ticular interest  to  the  play — one  character 
of  which,  Ossip,  an  old  bond-slave,  with 
oppressed,  revengeful  soul,  became  a  parade- 
horse  for  all  the  most  celebrated  actors. 
After  this  brilliant  success,  Raupachjat  once, 
and  with  incredible  activity,  established 
universal  empire  over  tragedy  and  comedy. 
To  mention  even  the  names  of  the  pieces 
with  which  in  a  few  years  he  inundated  the 
theatres,  would  be  here  impossible. 

Perhaps  his  most  important  work  is  a 
continued  series  of  historic  dramas  (filling 
some  eight  or  so  of  mortal  volumes  !)  on 
the  subject  of  the  Hohenstaufen.  A  great 
subject,  taken  from  the  heroic  age  of  Ger- 
many :  a  kind  of  colossal  idea  for  prudent 
Raupach  to  have  laid  hold  of.  But  Schlegel 
in  his  dramatic  lectures  had  pointed  out  its 
dramatic  excellence.  We  do  not  agree 
with  him.  Friedrich  Barbarosa,  Conradin, 
Enzio,  and  Manfred,  are  probably  not  bad 
heroes  for  the  action  of  an  epic,  but  certain- 
ly they  are  not  good  ones  for  the  action  of 
a  drama.  The  historical  play,  even  the  ut- 
most licence  of  the  dramatic  chronicle,  must 
have  a  certain  continuity,  if  not  concentra- 
tion of  purpose.  In  the  works  of  our  own 
great  master  in  this  art,  by  the  special  cir- 
cumstance of  the  time,  often  by  the  mere 
position  of  the  scene,  a  continuous  solid 
background  to  the  action  is  unfailingly  sup- 
plied. And  the  very  character  of  French 
history  saves  a  world  of  trouble  in  this  re- 
spect. Even  her  old  chateaux  ;  her  Ver- 
sailles, her  Fontainebleau,  her  castle  of  Peau ; 
Eu,  of  old  esteem  and  fresh  with  recent 
honour ;  the  mere  places  which  saw  the 
tragedies  or  comedies  of  the  French  mon- 
archy, supply  at  once  to  the  dramatic  author 
a  scene  for  his  persons,  and  a  kind  of  solid 
centre  for  the  interest  of  his  work.  In  the 
chronicles  of  the  Hohenstaufen  there  is 
nothing  of  this;  everything  is  unsteady, 
dilacerate,  torn  a  thousand  ways.  Their 
princes  and  heroes  are  now  in  Italy,  now 
in  Palestine,  now  in  Germany  :  they  fight 
with  rebellious  vassals,  with  proud  citizens, 
with  arrogant  priests :  a  great,  perturbed 
struggle  is  their  lives,  but  made  up  of  mere 
gallant  ventures,  single  and  detached  :  most 
picturesque  it  is  true,  and  many  ways  invit- 
mg  both  pencil  and  pen,  but  in  no  respect 
harmonious,  never  with  solid  agreement  in 
its  interest,  or  with  separate  lines  of  action 


converging  to  a  great  catastrophe.  Nor 
need  we  add,  that  as  good  Raupach  found 
these  things  he  left  them.  Raumer's  his- 
torical work  had  already  arranged  the  ma- 
terials (another  reason  that  he  should  take 
the  subject),  and  neatly  cleansed  them  from 
the  dust  of  the  archives.  All  the  popular 
dramatist  had  to  do,  was  to  arrange  the 
number  of  his  scenes,  and  put  the  facts  into 
easy  dialogue.  We  open  the  second  part 
of     Frederick     I.     {Friedrich^s     absckeid, 

*  Frederick's  farewell')  and  find  its  argu- 
ment to  be  simply  the  various  motives  and 
preparations  towards  his  departure  for  the 
east.  But  then  Raupach  had  a  splendid 
decoration  in  reserve ;  and  who,  when  the 
ship  of  the  emperor  with  full  sails  set,  hove 
in  view  as  the  curtain  fell,  could  possibly 
feel  the  want  of  any  other  earthly  catastro- 
phe ! 

This  is  easy  work,  and  in  this  Raupach, 
by  long  and  skilful  practice,  became  so  far 
a  master,  that  five  acts  of  a  new  play  (pro- 
logue included)  were  commonly  written 
much  faster  than  the  actors  could  commit  it 
to  memory.  1  he  rapid  dramatic  growth 
found  all  encouragement  in  Raupach's  con- 
nection with  the  Berlin  royal  theatre.  Ut- 
terly inaccessible  to  the  young  and  un- 
known writer,  it  was  always  open  to  him  ; 
who  had  made,  indeed,  a  regular  bargain 
that  every  one  of  his  plays  should  be  re- 
ceived, put  into  rehearsal,  and  paid  by  acts 
as  they  were  handed  in.  It  was  an  agree- 
ment not  without  advantages  to  both,  the 
theatre  thriving  upon  it  as  well  as  Raupach. 
Due  is  it,  however,  as  well  to  this  par- 
ticular theatre  as  to  the  rest  of  Germany, 
to  add,  that  here  only  did  Raupach's  Ho- 
henstaufen ever  grow  really  popular;  in- 
habitants, and  not  mere  guests.  In  the 
south  of  Germany,  where  altogether,  per- 
haps, his  name  and  talents  are  less  recog- 
nized, his  Hohenstaufen  chiefs  made  but  a 
very  short  stay,  now  hardly  to  be  traced  ; 
and  even  from  Berlin  itself  they  have  of 
late  nearly  vanished  with  the  death  of  the 
famous  actor  Lemm,  for  whom  Raupach 
was  wont  to  take  as  careful  measure  as  a 
first-rate  tailor  for  a  coat. 

Among  Raupach's  other  tragedies, '  The 
School  of  Life '  (Die   Schule  des  Leb€m)y. 

*  Tasso,*  *  Corona  von  Saluzzo,'  are  th& 
most  notable  ;  and  these  are  all  full  of  fine 
phrases,  faultless  sentiments,  and  good  ef-^ 
feet ;  nay,  they  have  even  some  happy 
characters,  and  here  and  there  an  invention 
worthy  of  the  scene  :  but  to  speak  of  the 
best  portions  of  them  as  approaching,  by 
any  happy  chance,  within  a  thousand 
leagues  of  the  dramatic  elevation  of  Schil- 
ler, or  of  the  calm  and   solid  grandeur  of 
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Gothe,  would  be  ridiculous  folly.  Cer- 
tainly a  field  much  belter  adapted  to  the 
second-rate  order  of  his  talents,  is  one  he 
has  tried  occasionally  with  better  success  ; 
a  kind  of  mixed,  sentimental  play,  of  ordi- 
nary life  and  conventional  manners.  He 
wrote  several  of  this  kind,  which  we  think 
the  best  of  his  works.  *  A  Hundred  Years  i 
Ago  '  (For  hundert  lahren),  dramatizing  an 
anecdote  from  the  life  of  the  general  bo 
popular  in  Germany,  '  old  Dessauer  * 
(Frederick  the  Great's  Duke  of  Dessau), 
was  admirably  acted,  and  exceedingly  well 
received  at  Berlin,  city  of  barracks  and 
epaulettes.  Of  the  same  class  were  '  Bro- 
ther and  Sister  '  {Die  Geschwister),  in  which 
a  fire-insurance-office  supplied  the  catas- 
trophe; and  'The  Secrets*  {Die  Gchcim- 
nisee)  ;  both  of  which  poor  Raupach,  being 
at  that  time  especially  plagued  by  the  criti- 
cism which  dashed  even  his  success  with 
bitterness,  published  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Leutner.  It  was  discoveied,  and 
increased  the  critical  storm.  But  the  pub- 
lic came  again  to  the  rescue,  and  when  a 
new  comedy  with  Raupach's  name  was  an- 
nounced, it  received  enthusiastic  welcome. 
Comedy,  tragedy,  history,  pastoral :  nothing 
could  come  amiss  from  Raupach.  He 
could  be  heavy  as  Seneca,  light  as  Plautus. 
Of  bis  comedies,  we  mention  the  best. 
'  The  Smugglers'  [Schleichhdndler) ;  '  Criti- 
cism and  Anti-Criticism  '  {Kritik  und  Anii- 
Kriiik) ;  *  The  Fillip  '  {Der  Nasenstuber)  ; 

*  The  Genius  of  our  Age  '  {Der  Zeitgeist)-, 

*  The  Hostile  Brothers,  or  Homoopathy 
and  Allopathy  '  {Die  feindlichen  B ruder). 
These  have  been  wonderfully  popular,  but, 
truth  to  say,  their  wit  is  of  the  driest — *  the 
remainder  biscuit '  of  wit.  A  kind  of 
hard,  ironical  satire  seems  peculiar  to  the 
north  of  Germany,  and  Raupach's  comic 
muse  betrays  his  birthplace.  The  gay, 
good-humoured  smile,  the  hearty  laugh, 
never  illuminate  her  visage.  His  favourite 
comic  characters  are  two  :  the  dupe  and 
the  quiz:  barber  Schelle,fool  and  poltroon, 
and  Tille  the  mocker,  dealer  in  what  is 
meant  for  quintessence  of  persiflage.  One 
would  have  thought  that  tender  memories 
of  the  honest  old  Jack  Pudding,  whom 
learned  Professor  Gottsched  had  ruthlessly 
banished,  would  have  interfered  with  the 
relish  of  the  one  ;  and  that,  possibly,  some 
shadow  of  the  great  Mephistophiles  might 
have  served  to  obscure  the  other.  But  no, 
Raupach  was  fortune's  favourite,  and  his 
friends,  Gern  and  Ruthling,  two  excellent 
comic  actors  of  Berlin,  made  golden  har- 
ve.st  for  him  and  for  themselves  out  of  the 
wit  of  Tille  and  Schelle.  But  the  sun  oi 
even  a  Raupach  popularity  does  not  always 


shine ;  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years 
it  has  had  many  dull  days  ;  and  it  has  been 
a  part  of  the  man's  really  clever  intellect, 
and  always  wonderful  tact,  to  have  been, 
during  these  years,  by  almost  impercepti- 
ble degrees,  withdrawing  himself  irom  the 
stage. 

Before  we  speak  of  those  to  whom  his 
mantle  descended,  the  prei^ent  most  popular 
possessors  of  the  Gei  man  stage,  two  names 
occur  to  us  of  writers  too  bitterly  neglected 
by  their  countrymen  to  be  passed  in  silence 
here.  Both  were  men  of  indi.sputable 
talents;  neither  of  them  could  be  claimed 
by  any  of  the  coteries  or  schools,  who  have 
done  their  best  to  make  a  faction  fight  of 
both  life  and  literatuie  ;  with  both  the  stage 
was  a  passion,  though  an  unprofitable  and 
unsuccessful  one  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
hard  struggle,  both  died  young. 

Dietrich  Christian  Giabbe  was  born  in 
1801  and  died  in  1836,  at  a  small  place — of 
course  '  a  residence' — near  Hanover,  called 
Detmold.  His  life  had  one  unvarying 
colour,  and  ended  as  it  began.  His  parents 
were  miserably  poor,  and  what  education 
he  had  was  seU-seized,  by  fierce  gulps  and 
snatches,  from  the  midst  of  sordid  employ- 
ments. The  natural  faculty  he  possessed 
was  early  shown,  and  with  some  assistance 
would  have  worked  to  a  good  result :  there 
was  genius  in  him,  a  wild  ambition,  and  a 
youthful  glowing  strength,  which  with  mo- 
derate encouragement  might  have  made  a 
really  great  man,  and  saved  us  the  pain  of 
speaking  of  the  caricature  of  one.  For 
alas!  he  became  little  more.  The  German 
Philister  is  a  word,  and  a  man,  as  untrans- 
latable as  the  French  JBjncier ;  but  includ- 
ing a  cowardice  as  faint-hearted,  and  as 
mean  and  gross  a  tyranny.  Giabbe  could 
never  master  the  squalid  wretchedness  in 
which  he  first  saw  life  ;  at  Beilin  and  Leip- 
sic  he  tried  to  get  fooling  in  the  law,  and 
was  driven  back ;  at  almost  every  theatre 
in  the  country  he  presented  himself  with  a 
dramatic  composition,  and  had  the  door 
slammed  in  his  face.  His  '  Duke  of  Goth- 
land '  {Der  Herzog  von  Gothland),  begun 
when  he  was  nineteen,  is  in  itself,  wild, 
irregular,  and  fantastic  as  it  is,  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  wealth  and  abundance  of  his 
powers.  'You  patronite  foreigners,'  he 
cried  :  *  why  not  do  something  foi  me  ?  You 
idolize  and  talk  nonsense  about  your  Shak- 
speares;  try  to  make  a  Shakspeare  of  me  1' 
There  was  no  notice  taken ;  and  lie  launched 
lorth  a  treatise  against  the  mania — noticed 
just  as  little,  though  full  of  lively  and  admi- 
rable writing.  (  JJbe^r  die  SJiaks'jnarcmardc* ) 
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Labour  as  he  would,  none  would  listen. 
The  mere  n^tnes  of  his  heroes  and  subjects 
show  what  a  profitless  exaggeration  of  am- 
bition then  possessed  the  m.jn.  Even  Han- 
nibal, Hermann  (Arminius,  liberator  of 
Germany),  and  Napoleon,  show  pile  before 
his  design  of  setting  forth,  in  one  character, 
Don  Juan  and  Fanst  combined  !  Imprac- 
ticability grew  upon  him  with  years  and 
neglect,  till  poetic  beauty  as  well  as  scenic 
possibility  were  alike  disregarded  in  his 
plans.  Everything  must  be  exaggerated  ; 
everything  gigantic,  enormous,  desperate  ; 
if  a  battle,  all  its  details  ;  if  virtue,  or  vice, 
both  in  their  most  violent  form  ;  if  history, 
a  whole  people,  a  whole  period,  a  whole 
land,  must  be  dragged  within  the  circle  of! 
the  poem;  and  since  others  wrote  fluent  | 
verse,  he  must  affect  a  dry,  hard,  stony  in- 1 
veteracy  of  phrase.  If  the  man's  life  had  j 
been  less  sad,  we  might  afford  to  laugh  at  j 
the  ludicrous  violence  which  was  also  as- 
sumed in  his  complaints  of  this  latter  pe- 
riod. *  What  a  to-do  about  this  Faust!'  he 
cries  in  one  of  his  letters.  '  All  miserable  ! 
Give  me  three  thousand  thaler  a  year,  and 
in  three  years  I  '11  write  you  a  Faust  that 
shall  strike  you  all  like  a  pestilence  !'  He 
died  at  thirty-five,  as  we  have  said  ;  the  last 
few  years  spent  in  low  scenes  of  drunken- 
ness (his  mother  had  been  a  notorious  drunk- 
ard), and  in  quarrels  with  an  unhappy  wife 
that  he  had  married.  His  reason  fled  be- 
fore his  life.  Poor  luckless  Grabbe  !  He 
is  not  known  out  of  Germany,  but  even  the 
poor  translation  of  which  his  rude  strength 
admits,  would  deeply  interest  the  English 
reader.  Ex  ungue  leonem.  The  claws,  un- 
happily, are  what  he  chiefly  shows.  Had 
proper  culture  clipped  them,  we  might 
have  had  more  of  the  mane  and  of  the  ma- 
jesty. 

The  name  we  mention  with  his,  is  a 
worthier  and  more  honourable,  and  that  of 
one  who,  though  never  popular  while  he 
lived,  and  by  death  removed  suddenly  from 
the  scene  of  his  exertions,  yet  did  not  sink 
in  the  straggle  as  Grabbe  did,  but  mastered 
rauch  before  he  died,  and  kept  to  the  last  a 
proud  and  noble  purpose,  a  clear  and  broad 
understanding.  Karl  Immermann  —  of 
whose  extraordinary  romance  of  *  Miinch- 
hausen'  we  recently  spoke  in  this  review — 
was  born  at  Magdeburg  in  1796,  and  died 
in  1841  at  Diisseldorf  His  taste  turned  to 
the  stage  with  almost  his  first  eflbrt :  at  six- 
teen he  had  written  a  '  Prometheus.'  His 
passion  received  fresh  impulse  with  his  uni- 
versity career  ;  for,  being  a  student  at  Halle, 
e  saw  the  last  days  of  the  golden  age 
f  Weimar,  where  the  theatre  flourished 
nder   Golhe.       The   impression   it  made 


upon  him  reappeared  in  after-life,  when— - 
having  served  in  the  war  of  liberation,  prac- 
tised as  a  lawyer,  and  received  some  small 
appointments — he  found  himself  in  1827, 
counsellor  of  the  provincial  court  at  Dussel- 
dorf,  and,  with  high  sanction,  resolved  to 
form  a  national  theatre  for  the  performance 
of  the  classic  drama.  He  assumed  its  di- 
rection, in  which  he  displayed  the  most  con- 
summate talent.  He  called  to  his  side  Uch- 
tritz  and  Grabbe,  to  the  latter  of  whom,  if 
his  great  scheme  had  succeeded,  he  would 
have  opened  what  had  so  long  and  bitterly 
been  shut  upon  him.  Nor  were  any  legiti- 
mate means  of  success  left  unattempted. 
No  other  would  Immermann  have  tried, 
and  might  be  justified  in  thinking  these 
most  likely  to  meet  reward  in  a  town  which 
boasted  to  be  a  metropolis  of  German  art, 
and  which  was  crowded  with  artists  :  tha 
colony  of  painters,  Schadow,  Bendemann, 
and  Lessing.  He  began  his  task  by  intro- 
ducing to  his  public  Shakspeare,  with  splen- 
did scenic  decorations  and  all  fitting  costume; 
Calderon,  Lessing,  Gothe,  and  Schiller  fol- 
lowed ;  his  energy  was  unremitting ;  and 
he  displayed,  in  every  department  of  his 
noble  task,  the  most  masterly  skill.  But 
one  year,  and  the  dream  was  dreamt.  Im- 
mermann awoke  and  never  again  thought  of 
taking  the  management  of  a  theatre.  What 
he  says  himself  of  this  period  of  his  life  is 
very  striking  and  full  of  instructive  matter; 
but  so  indeed  is  the  whole  of  his  *  Memora- 
bilien.'*  Though  he  gave  up  the  career  of 
manager,  however,  he  did  not  wholly  aban- 
don the  stage.  He  continued,  without 
making  any  strong  or  lasting  impression,  to 
write  for  it.  It  was  in  truth,  though  he 
loved  it  most  and  thought  it  most  loved  hira, 
not  the  strongest  side  of  his  genius :  which 
did  not  fully  assert  itself  till  it  burst  forth  in 
two  of  the  most  extraordinary  prose  fictions 
of  modern  German  literature.  We  de- 
scribed his  *  Merlin  '  on  a  former  occasion  r 
we  shall  now  simply  add  the  names  of  his  best 
tragic  productions.  'The  Tragedy  of  the 
Tyrol'  {Das  Trauersjpielin  Ti/fol),  the  hero 
of  which  is  Andreas  Hofer;  'Alexis,*  an 
episode  taken  from  the  history  of  Peter  the 
Great ;  and  "  The  Victims  of  Silence'  (Die 
Opfer  der  Schweigens),  his  last  tragedy. 

The  exciting  year  of  1830  carried  off  the 
rising  talent  of  the  country  into  an  opposite 
direction  to  the  drama,  and  the  interval  be- 
tween that  and  the  five  following  years  is 
perhaps  the  most  flat  and  hopeless  in  the 
whole  range  of  even  the  German  stage. 
Mean  and  poor  translations  of  not  very  ele- 


•  Hamburg:  Hoffmann  and  Campe.     1841-1842. 
*  2  vols.,  one  of  which  was  a  posthumous  publication' 
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vated  or  wise  originals,  taken  wholly  from 
the  theatres  of  France  and  England,  were 
its  meager  fare.  Its  brightest  effort  was 
the  popular,  vulgar  '  effect  piece,'  wherein 
the  Charlotte  Birch-Pfeiffers  reigned  su- 
preme. But  there  was  afterwards  a  reac- 
tion, and  within  the  last  seven  years  original 
dramatic  productivity  has  been  again  im- 
mense. We  shall  speak  of  it  as  briefly  as 
possible,  in  its  chronological  order :  since 
none  of  it  can  fairly  claim  a  very  marked 
pre-eminence. 

The  quiet  domestic  bourgeois  style  was 
cultivated  with   extraordinary   success   by 
the  Princess  Amelia  of  Saxony,  sister  of  the 
king,  who  under  the  name  of  Amelia  Heiter 
(Amelia  Serene),  tried  her  own  Dresden 
Theatre  in  1829  with  a  piece  of  the  fantastic 
school,  and  in   1833  began  her  successful 
series  of  plays  and  dramas  modelled  on  the 
style  of  Iffland.     Born  in   1794,  while   her 
uncle  sat  upon  the  throne,  she  passed  her 
early  years  in  extreme  seclusion — •  her  foot 
not  suffered  to  touch   the  ground' — and  it 
was  said   of  her,  or  of  one  of  her  sisters, 
that   her  first  request  when  she  had  out- 
grown her  childhood,  was  to  be  allowed  to 
cross  on  foot  the  beautiful   bridge  over  the 
Elbe,  on  which  she  had  looked  daily  for  all 
the  years  of  her  young  life.     The  reaction 
of  the  French  Revolution  first  came  with  a 
crash  on  this  seclusion  ;  and  many  were  the 
royal  feet  that  then  touched  the  ground — 
trudging  over  bridges,  ascending  scaffolds  ! 
The  princess  shared  of  course,  between  her 
twelfth  and  twenty-third  year,  all  her  fami- 
ly's vicissitudes      She  saw  her  uncle-king 
twice  exiled,  and  twice  restored  :  a  prison- 
er, and  again  upon  his  throne.    She  returned 
to  the   palace  of  her  ancestors  amidst  the 
triumphs  of  1815,  and  having  refused  the 
hand  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  was  unknown  save 
by  her  quiet  attention  to  the  duties,  accom- 
plishments, and  pleasures  of  her  high  sta- 
tion, when  her  dramatic  career  began. 

We  have  mentioned  Iffland  as  her  model. 
Her  charactei's  are  all  taken  from  common 
life.  With  one  exception,  she  avoids  the 
incidents  of  courts  and  palaces.  The  dwell- 
ing of  the  farmer,  the  counting-house  of 
the  merchant,  the  parlour  of  the  physician, 
are  her  scenes.  Simplicity  and  sentiment, 
which  never  ascend  to  pa.ssion  ;  gentle  and 
somewhat  feeble  characters ;  a  plain  and 
artless  plot;  the  manners  of  good  society, 
and  a  sound  but  commonplace  moral;  are 
the  leading  features  of  her  dramatic  muse. 
Her  best  points  are  a  certain  nicety  of  hu- 
mour, some  pathos,  a  strong  sympathy  in 
the  common  emotions  of  life,  and  an  excel- 
lent heart.  Her  faults  are  on  the  negative 
side :  her  dramas  want  variety  and  relief,  I 


and  are  constructed  too  much  on  Mr.  Puff's 
dropyour-dagger  style,  some  one  important 
secret  supplying  the  beef-eater's  function. 
Iffland  she  is,  but  en  leau :  Iffland  in  the 
sphere  of  German  tea-parties,  and  innocent, 
well-bred  modern  life.  We  mention  a  few 
of  her  best  productions,  and  may  refer  the 
English  reader  to  specimens  lately  trans- 
lated by  Mrs.  Jameson.  Her  first  was 
*  Falsehood  and  Truth'  {Liige  unci  Wahr- 
heit),  and  the  most  celebrated  four  that  fol- 
lowed were  '  The  Uncle'  (Der  Oheim)^ 
'  The  Bride  from  the  Residence'  {Die  Braut 
aus  der  Residenz),  '  The  Farmer'  {Der 
Landwirth,),  and  '  The  Pupil'  {Der  Zog- 
ling). 

The  princess  found  a  successor,  of  equal 
rank  and  birth,  in  the  Duke  of  Mecklen- 
burg, Karl  Friedrich  August :  a  '  full-blood 
Mecklenburg,'  and  one  of  the  fiercest  op- 
ponents of  German  culture   and    modern 
progress,  who  died  in  1837,  in  Berlin.     At 
the  close  of  his  life,  and  under  the  name  of 
Weisshaupt  (  Whitehead),  he  wrote  a  play 
called  *  The  Isolated  Ones  '  {Die  Isolirlen)^ 
which  has   some  excellent  points  of  dia- 
logue.    Other  authors  hastily  followed,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  in  the  same   direction. 
Edward  Devrient,  an  actor  of  Berlin,  pro- 
duced '  The  Favour  of  the  Moment '  {Die 
Gunst     des     Augcnblickes),    *  Aberrations ' 
(  Verirrungen), '  True  Love  '  (  Treue  Liche) ; 
and,  after  a  novel  of    Emily    Souvestre, 
'  The  Manufacturer'  {Der  Fabrikaiit).    Jo- 
hannah    von    VVeissenthurm,   formerly  ac- 
tress in  Vienna,  achieved   similar  success 
by  many  plays  and  comedies.     Robert,  in 
one  of  the    most  famous   dramas   of  this 
modern   period,    '  The    Power  of    Condi- 
tions'    {Die    Macht  der   Verhcilinisse),  and 
Gutzkow    in    *  Werner,'    or   '  Heart  and 
World,'  in  '  The  School  of  the  Rich '  {Die 
Schule  der  Reiche?/),  and  'A  White  Page  ' 
{Ein  ueisses  Blatt),  also  wrousfht  with  some 
effect  on  the  same  popular  model. 

Then  came  forth,  in  1836,  with  a  success 
quite  enormous  something  between  the  ro- 
mantic, the  sentimental,  and  the  bonrgems 
tragedy — another  darling  change  for  the 
playgoer — '  Griseldis,'  by  Friedrich  Halm 
(so  the  Baron  Miinch-Bellinghausen,  privy- 
councillor  to  the  Austrian  government,  and 
nephew  of  the  president  of  the  German 
diet  in  Frankfort,  chooses  to  designate 
himself)  The  part  of  the  heroine  in  this 
piece  became,  on  the  instant,  as  great  a  fa- 
vourite with  the  German  actresses  as  Rau- 
pach's  Ossip  had  been  with  the  actors ;  and 
the  performance  of  clever  Madame  Ret- 
tich  of  Vienna,  was  ardently  studied  by  all. 
No  inconsiderable  element  in  a  vast  popu- 
larity.    It  has  been  published  in  number 
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less  editions;  translated  into  the  French, 
Dutch,  and  Swedish  languages  ;  is  on  the 
eve  of  appearance,  we  believe,  in  an  Eng- 
lish dress ;  and  will  speedily  make  ac- 
quaintance, we  are  told,  with  the  Theatre 
Fran^ais  and  Mile.  Rachel.  It  is  ungra- 
cious to  make  detailed  objections  to  the 
reasonableness  of  a  success  of  this  kind, 
and  the  task  has  been  in  some  sort  made 
needless  by  an  able  and  well-informed  con- 
temporary journal.*  We  shall,  therefore, 
be  brief  The  story  is,  of  course,  that  of 
Patient  Grissel,  with  some  striking  change. 
'Griseldis  is  wife  to  Percival,  knight  of 
king  Arthur.  The  tortures  and  tempta- 
tions are  inflicted  by  her  husband  for  a 
wager  with  Queen  Ginevra ;  and  her 
moral  victory  and  virtue,  contrasted  with 
the  pride  and  selfishness  of  Percival,  is  the 
bright  and  glowing  theme  of  a  series  of 
pathetic  scenes,  constructed  with  immense 
effect,  though  in  language  more  flowing  and 
effeminate  than  powerful.  She  sacrifices 
her  child,  delivering  the  boy  to  the  king's 
heralds ;  she  goes  into  poverty  and  exile, 
repudiated  by  her  husband  ;  she  saves  his 
life,  seeing  him  in  danger,  at  her  own  and 
her  father's  risk ;  but,  all  these  tortures 
borne,  and  the  secret  of  them  at  last  dis- 
covered, she  does  not,  as  in  the  old  ro- 
mance, consummate  the  lesson  of  patience 
and  duty  by  returning  to  her  husband,  but 
(and  there  is  a  truth  in  this  too  !)  utterly 
wretched,  broken-hearted,  incapable  of 
further  joy,  and  almost  of  life  itself,  she 
elects  to  return  with  her  father  to  the  poor 
cottage  of  her  youth.     And  Percival  ?    He 

I^^m  remains  upon  the  stage,  covering  his  face 
^B  with  his  hands,  and  as  his  gracious  sove- 
reign Arthur  reads  him  a  moral  sermon, 
the  curtain  falls. 

■  Since  Miillner's  Schuld,  no  such  torrents 

of  tears  had  been  shed  as  these,  which 
bore  witness  to  the  pathos  of  Grlseldis.  It 
was  a  success  like  that  we  formerly  noted 
in  Grillparzer,  which  could  hardly  have  its 
fellow ;  and  though,  as  his  friend  and 
countryman  Grillparzer  did,  Halm  has  writ- 
ten better  since,  he  has  not  kept  pace  with 
that  first  success.  Particular  scenes  in  all 
his  plays  have,  notwithstanding,  had  sur- 
prising effect  on  his  audiences.  His  ex- 
uberant flow  of  verse  is  at  least  extraordi- 
nary;  and  no  one  can  cover  a  poor  inven- 
tion, even  a  cruel  and  unnatural  catas- 
trophe, with  the  perfume  of  such  lender 
HI  feelings,  or  beneath  the  flowers  of  such  soft 
^B  speech.  Since  *  Griseldis,'  he  has  pro- 
^B      duced     'The     Alchymist'     [Der    Adept); 
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ment'  (Ein  Milder  UrtJuil)]  *Imelda 
Lambertazzi '  (this  is  a  pale  and  faded 
copy  of  '  Romeo  and  Juliet ') ;  *  The  King 
and  Peasant '  (Konig  und  Bauer :  a  beau- 
tiful design  after  Lope  de  Vega) ;  and,  the 
1  test  and  greatest  favourite  after  'Grisel- 
dis,' '  The  Son  of  the  Desert'  [Der  Sohn 
der  Wildness).  This  latter  piece  is  a  kind 
of  inverted  picture  to  that  of  '  Griseldis/ 
and  turns  on  the  civilisation  of  Ingomar, 
chief  of  a  wild  horde  of  barbaric  Gauls, 
by  the  Greek  maid  Parthenia,  daughter  of 
an  old  blacksmith  at  Massilia.  It  is  the  old 
story  of  the  lion  tamed  by  love,  it  being  a 
kind  of  'Griseldis'  who  figures  in  the 
bear's  skin. 

Simultaneously  with  these  successes,  the 
historic  drama  found  a  feeble  representa- 
tive in  Julius  Mosen,  born  in  1803,  and 
still  living  at  Dresden.  A  collection  of  his 
plays  appeared  in  1842,  containing  '  Otto 
III.'  (the  German  emperor,  poisoned  at 
Rome)  ;  *  Cola  Rienzi '  (Bulwer's  hero, 
and  at  this  time  also  hero  of  a  grand  opera 
by  Richard  Wagner,  at  Dresden) ;  *  The 
Bride  of  Florence '  {Die  Brdute  von 
Florenz),  a  piece  of  action  from  the  time 
oftheGuelfs  and  Ghibellines  ;  and  '  Wen- 
delin  and  Helene  '  (taken  from  the  history 
of  the  peasant- war  in  Germany).  But  be- 
side these,  Mosen  has  written  '  The  Son  of 
the  King  '  {Der  Sohn  der  Fdrsten),  founded 
on  the  history  of  Frederick  the  Great 
while  he  was  prince  hereditary  under  the 
strict  power  of  his  father,  and  embodying 
his  friend  Katte's  tragic  sacrifice  for  him. 
This  was  represented  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  at  Dresden.  *  Bernhard  von  Sachsen- 
Weimar,'  Gustavus  Adolphus's  great  suc- 
cessor, is  also  another  of  his  heroes :  in 
choice  of  whom,  it  will  be  seen,  Mosen 
shows  great  intentions.  But  he  wants 
power  and  originality.  More  original  is 
Karl  Gutzkow,  born  in  1811,  and  now 
living  at  Frankfort ;  but  his  great  strength 
has  not  lain  in  the  drama.  One  of  the 
leaders  of  young  Germany,  with  all  the 
faults  of  his  school,  as  we  I'ecently  showed, 
but  with  more  than  its  ordinary  merit ;  a 
man  of  energy,  a  sharp  critic,  and  with  a 
certain  degree  of  power  in  all  he  writes ; 
for  a  dramatist  he  is  too  cold,  too  much  of 
a  reasoner.  In  three  years  he  produced 
the  following  plays,  which  excited  atten- 
tion, and  indeed  raised  hopes  that  have  not 
been  fulfilled  :  *  Richard  Savage,'  on  the 
tragic  history  of  the  English  poet ;  '  Wer- 
ner,' 'Die  Schule  der  Reichen,'  and  '  Ein 
Weisses  Blatt '  (to  which  last  we  have  al- 
ready referred  as  bourgeois-dramas) ;  and 
finally,  his  masterpiece  we  think,  *  Patkul/ 
1  a  sort  of  political  tragedy ;  a  work  which 
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dared  to  offer  liberal  thoughts  and  opinions 
on  the  stage  ;  a  tragedy  of  actual  modern 
feeling,  modem  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word,  because  inculcating  important  truths 
of  freedom  and  nationality.  Gutzkow 
writes  all  his  dramas  in  prose,  after  Les- 
fiing's  manner;  and  his  style  is  brief, 
Btrong,  and  of  epigramm  tic  force,  but  sel- 
dom of  high  elevation,  a  d  not  always  un- 
affected. His  friend  an. I  associate  Hein- 
rich  Laube,  now  living  at  Leipsic,  has  also 
ventured  on  the  stage.  He  made  a  lucky 
hit  with  *  Monaldeschi,*  produced  at  Stutt- 
gart in  1841  ;  and  followed  it  with  a  very 
unlucky  one,  in  the  comedy  of  '  Rococo.' 

It  was  not  an  exception  to  the  ordinary 
fate  of  all  German  attempts  at  comedy 
Save  in  the  case  of  Raupach,  it  has  hardly 
occurred  to  us  in  the  survey  which  is  now 
coming  to  a  close,  to  name  a  comic  effort. 
It  is  the  barren  side  of  even  the  classic 
names  of  their  theatre.  But  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  of  our  notice,  which  not  only 
does  homage  to  the  famous,  but  attends  to 
the  neglected  and  remembers  the  forgotten 
we  will  single  out  some  names.  Perhaps 
the  easiest  and  most  'gracious'  dialogue 
with  any  regular  pretence  to  comedy,  as 
well  as  the  happiest  observation  of  com- 
monplace, every-day  life,  is  in  the  writing  of 
Edward  von  Bauernfeld,  born  in  1S04,  and 
still  living  in  Vienna.  We  specify  him ; 
and,  at  Vienna  also,  Deinhardstein  and  Cas- 
telli  ;  at  Hamburg,  Topfer  and  Lebrun ; 
and  at  Berlin,  Albini,  Cosmar,  Blum,  and 
Angely — without  the  least  fear  that  our 
readers  will  dream  of  comparing  them  with 
Aristophanes,  Goldoni,  Gozzi,  Vega,  Mo- 
liere,  Congreve,  Sheridan,  or  even  Mon- 
sieur Scribe.  Germany  will  probably  have 
to  wait  for  her  comedy,  till  she  gets  in  the 
nation  social  unity,  and  in  the  poets  literary 
liberty  and  personal  courage. 

Meanwhile  she  has  had,  at  least  in  Vien- 
na, a  very  merry-making  and  much-loved 
substitute  :  what  she  calls  her  *  Volkslust- 
spiel,  Zauberposse,  Localstuck,  Wienerstack' 
popular  comedy,  magic  drollery,  local  farce, 
Vienna  piece  !  How  shall  we  describe  it  ? 
Sense  and  nonsense,  the  false  and  true,  the 
moral  and  the  fanciful ;  a  world  of  fairies, 
demons  and  devils,  mixed  in  endless  practi- 
cal joke  with  a  world  of  honest  workmen 
and  stupid  servants;  over  all,  a  dazzling 
blaze  of  fireworks  and  scenic  metamorphose 
and  grand  pantomime  trickery; — how  shall 
we  describe  what,  to  the  fun-loving  childish 
population  of  Vieima,  more  fond  of  shows 
and  spectacle  than  any  other  of  the  Ger- 
mans, has  always  been  the  source  of  inex- 
pressible pleasure  and  delight  ]  Hence 
came  the  famous  •  Nymph  of  the  Danube* 


{Donauwelbchen) ;  hence  *  Caspar  Larifari' 
with  his  rude,  plain  joke,  happier  follower 
than  *  Tille'  of  honest  old  Jack  pudding  ; 
hence  *  The  Magic  Windmill  on  the  Hill  ■* 
and  all  that  for  fifty  years  and  more  has 
charmed  in-dwellers  of  the  merry  'Kaiser- 
stadt.' 

But  hence,  above  all,  for  it  is  mainly  this 
that  has  severed  it  in  our  thoughts  from 
association  with  the  low  and  vulgar  tastes 
it  has  too  often  subserved — hence  came  one 
of  the  most  original  and  poetical  figures,, 
small  as  it  is,  that  ever  Germany  possessed  : 
poor  Ferdinand  Raimund,  who  was  born  at 
Vienna  in  1790,  and  killed  himself  in  1836, 
in  a  sad  and  sudden  access  of  melancholy 
and  madness.  Before  him  the  author-triad^ 
Gleich^  Meizt,  and  Bduerle  (the  last,  creator 
of  the  famous  comic  '  Staberl'),  had  hovered 
as  a  steady  constellation  over  the  theatres 
in  the  Leopoldstadt,  and  other  faubourgs 
of  Vienna;  when  Raimund  came  and  dark- 
ened it  by  his  magic  brightness.  He  was 
from  1825  to  1836  not  only  the  favourite  of 
hie  countrymen,  but  even,  sharp  and  pecu- 
liar as  was  his  local  school,  of  all  other  au- 
diences in  Germany.  Raimund  was  him- 
self a  most  excellent  actor,  and  the  brief 
mention  of  one  of  his  delightful  little  works 
will  illustrate  at  once  his  genius  and  his 
heart.  We  take  *  The  King  of  the  Alps^ 
and  the  Misanthrope.'  Its  argument  runs^ 
thus.  The  Demon  of  the  Alps  hears  of  a 
rich  man,  who  is  unhappy,  and  makes 
others  so,  by  his  selfish  misanthropy.  He 
determines  to  cure  him,  and  with  this  view 
takes  his  figure,  his  face,  his  dress,  his  sick- 
ness, his  miserable  faults,  and  appearing  to 
him  thus,  shames  him  to  a  sense  of  his 
wickedness  and  folly.  By  the  side  of  this 
there  is  another  picture — the  contrast  of  a 
poor  digger  in  the  mines,  who  with  his 
family  lives  in  the  greatest  external  wretch- 
edness, but  in  all  peace  and  happiness^ 
within.  The  effect  upon  the  rich  man's  lot 
is  most  charmingly  wrought.  And  such  is 
the  moral  of  nearly  all  Raimund's  plays ; 
the  lesson,  most  prettily  and  quaintly  en- 
forced, that  human  happiness  does  not  con- 
sist in  riches  and  splendour,  but  in  inno- 
cence, peace,  and  love.  He  was  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word  a  popular  poet;  plain 
and  intelligible,  simple  and  fanciful ;  and 
his  couplets  are  to  this  day  re-echoed,  as- 
for  years  and  years  tliey  are  sure  to  be,  in 
the  streets  and  inns  and  all  jovial  places  of 
German  towns.  With  the  faith  and  truth 
of  a  child's  pure  and  unmisgiving  fancy,  his 
poetry  mingled  the  world  of  dreams,  of 
wonders,  and  of  spirits,  with  an  earnest 
reality ;  and  through  all  his  works,  the  in- 
structive contrasts   and  mutual  lessons   of 
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youth  and  old  age,  of  love  and  envy,  of 
peace  and  dispute,  move  in  charming  and 
simple  allegories. 

After  poor  Raimund's  unhappy  death, 
his  imitators  did  their  best  to  degrade  his 
memory  :  and  the  style  he  made  so  fasci- 
nating is  now  represented  at  Vienna  by  a 
series  of  vulgar,  mean,  gross  farces,  in 
which  Nestroy  has  the  honour  to  excel.  In 
the  north,  indeed,  Karl  von  Holtei  made 
an  attempt  to  supply  his  loss  by  something 
analogous  to  the  French  vaudeville :  little 
pieces  with  songs  {llcderspiel),  in  which 
'  Leonore,'  after  Burger's  ballad,  became 
tolerably  popular : — while  in  Berlin  the 
lowest  and  most  abject  descent  was  made 
by  introduction  of  what  were  called  the 
Eckensteher  Witze,  the  jokes  and  farces  of 
carriers  and  porters,  the  humour  and  enjoy- 
ment of  thieves  and  drunkards.  Beckmann, 
actor  at  the  minor  theatre,  who  made  it  his 
special  study  to  copy  such  men  after  na- 
ture, was  the  first  who  brought  them  on  the 
stage.  His  '  Nante '  has  been  published  in 
upwards  of  twenty  editions,  and  has  num- 
berless imitators.  Such  is  the  direction 
taken  now-a-days  in  Germany  by  dramatic 
*  poets  for  the  people  1'  It  has  brought  us 
as  low  as  we  can  require  or  care  to  come  ; 
and  with  a  few  words  upon  the  living  actors, 
we  shall  bid  the  subject  adieu. 

The  various  interests  of  the  stage  are  for 
the  most  part  closely  connected.  Let  the 
poet,  the  actor,  or  the  public,  fail  of  what 
the  drama's  full  support  exacts  from  each, 
and  the  failure  is  adverse  to  all.  Some 
causes  of  the  decline  we  have  touched 
upon ;  but  in  proceeding  to  speak  of  the 
low  condition  of  the  mere  scenic  depart- 
ments of  the  stage,  the  injustice  from  which 
authors  suffer  cannot  be  too  strongly  pre- 
mised. The  brighter  side  of  the  history  of 
the  German  theatre,  proves  that  only  by 
active  assistance  and  direction  from  men  of 
letters,  has  success  been  at  any  time  attain- 
ed. Hanburg  under  Lessing  and  Schro- 
der, Weimar  under  Schiller  and  Gothe, 
Berlin  under  Ifflind,  Vienna  under  Schrey- 
vogel,  Dresden  under  Tieck  :  these  were 
the  golden  times.  Their  successors  have, 
for  the  most  part,  been  crown-dignitaries, 
counts,  knights,  generals,  equerries,  mar- 
shals. Men  whose  knowledge  of  the  scenic 
or  dramatic  art  has  been  confined  to  studies 
of  the  ballet  made  at  the  cou'isscs,  have  since 
had  exclusive  sway  over  establishments  of 
national  art  and  culture.  Hence,  among 
other  results  directly  levelled  again.st  the 
proper  influence  of  the  higher  ord  'r  of  lite- 
rary men,  the  ridiculously  low  sums  to 
which  rates  of  payment  for  dramatic  author 
ship  have  been  almost  universally  reduced. 


Even  English  writers  may  shudder  at  them, 
what  would  the  French  do  ]  There  are 
some  fifty  managements  in  all.  Suppose  a 
lucky  dramatist,  by  some  astonishing  good 
fortune,  to  have  mastered  his  approach  to 
half  of  them,  the  other  half  are  pretty  sure 
to  remain  inaccessible  ;  and  his  remunera» 
tion  must  depend  on  a  small  fee  paid  by 
each  of  these  twenty-five  theatres,  or  so 
many  as  consent  to  patronise  him,  amount- 
ing, for  a  full  five-act  play,  to  an  average  of 
six  or  eight  louis  d'or,  which,  once  paid,^ 
gives  the  right  of  performance  for  an  un- 
limited time!  Such  is  the  system  even  in 
the  royal  theatres  of  Munich,  Stuttgart, 
Garlsruhe,  and  other  distinguished  '  resi- 
dences.' The  exceptions  are  the  royat 
theatres  of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  where,  for 
the  former,  a  hundred  ducats  will  purchase 
a  play,  and,  for  the  latter,  twenty  louis  d'or, 
A  play  so  purchased  (we  except,  of  course, 
such  special  engagements  as  those  of  Rau- 
paoh),  popular  to  an  unexampled  extent, 
and  received  at  every  theatre  in  the  coun- 
try, would  hardly  bring  more  than  a  thou- 
sand florins,  and  could  not,  in  any  juncture 
of  circumstances,  double  that  amount.  Nor 
has  the  author  any  resource  or  help  from 
publication.  The  German  law  is  as  dis- 
graceful in  this  respect  as  the  English  was, 
some  years  ago.  A  drama  committed  to 
the  press,  is  at  once  the  property  of  every 
theatre  that  may  think  it  worth  the  acting. 
Some  slight  modifications  have  been  lately 
attempted,  but  almost  universally  this  is 
still  the  law. 

As  authors  have  declined,  and  with  them 
theatres,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
actors  should  improve.  Their  great  time, 
as  a  mere  matter  of  course,  was  from  1780 
to  1S20.  Long  ago  had  such  names  as 
those  of  Eckhof  (Lessing's  friend),  Iffland, 
Schroder,  and  Beil,  vanished  from  the 
scene :  within  even  the  last  ten  years  th& 
losses  have  been  grievous,  and  in  no  case 
I  supplanted  by  younger  men.  Berlin  has 
lost,  by  death,  Ludvvlg  Devrient,  by  far  the 
greatest  genius  of  his  art ;  Gdthe's  pupil, 
P.  A.  Wolff;  Leram,  a  survivor  of  Iffland's 
time ;  more  recently,  the  careful  and 
learned  artist,  laborious  and  painstaking 
Seydelmmn  ;*  and,  by  madness,  Kruger, 
whom  Gbthe  was  fond  of  calling  the  Ger- 
man  Orestes.  Vienna  has  within  the  same 
time  lost  Soohia  Muller,  the  best  actress  of 
high  comedy  ;   and  Raimund,  Schuster,  and 


*  His  best  dramatic  pictures,  all  elaborated  with 
infinite  care  and  finish,  were  Loui-;  XL  ;  Cromwell; 
Shylock;  Ossip;  Ma  inelli  (in  Lessing's  <  Emilia 
Galotti') ;  Carlos  (in  Gothe's  '  Clavigo') ;  and  Me- 
phistophiles. 
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Madame  Krones,  tlie  three  great  supports 
of  its  popular  drama.  So  Munich  has  lost 
Vespermann,  Urban,  Esslair  (the  last  great 
Wailenstein);  Dresden  has  lostPaerli;  and 
Weimar  is  desolate,  as  well  as  Hamburg, 
since  the  death  of  Schmidt.  Nor,  as  we 
say,  does  youth  supply  their  places.  Still, 
in  Berlin,  in  Vienna,  in  Frankfort,  in  Dres- 
den, the  old  generation  is  yet  the  only  good 
one  :  though  alas  !  lovers  are  stricken  in 
years;  heroes  have  lost  their  teeth;  and 
intriguants  are  so  deaf  that  they  hear  no 
one,  not  even  the  prompter.  Is  this  a  rea- 
sonable prospect  for  a  stage  1  Sophia 
Schroder  has  a  daughter,  the  noble  singer 
Madame  Schroder  Devrient ;  and  if  the 
daughter  is  quite  old  enough  for  7^er  per- 
formances, what  should  the  mother  be  for 
characters  younger  still  1  Madame  Cre- 
linger,  of  Berlin,  has  in  like  m.jnner,  though 
often  not  out  of  her  teens  on  the  stage,  pre- 
sented the  stage  with  two  full-blown  acting 
daughters.  So  with  the  two  first  of  Ger- 
man lovers.  The  one  is  a  happy  grand- 
father; and  the  other  an  old  customer,  off 
many  years*  standing,  to  the  best  of  Paris 
wig  makers.  Korn,  the  best  comic  actor  in 
Vienna,  is  similarly  circumstanced.  And 
Madame  LinJner  in  Frankfort,  once  the 
most  lovely  Gretchen  in  *  Faust,'  is  grown 
now  so  dreadfully  fat,  that  she  requires  a 
larger  entrance  at  the  wing  than  is  com- 
monly used. 

And  as  these  stars  set,  we  repeat,  no 
new  one  rises.  We  pointed,  at  the  opening 
of  our  paper,  to  one  of  the  causes  that 
leave  the  stage  to  be  chiefly  recruited  now 
from  young  men  that  have  nothing  belter 
to  do,  and  yimng  ladies  who  cannot  get 
reasonably  married.  To  such  the  art 
presents  peculiar  attractions,  being  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  arts  by  advanta- 
geous absence  of  apprenticeship.  People 
laugh  at  the  notion  of  a  school,  or  academy, 
or  collei^e  for  scenic  studies.  Saphir,  one 
of  the  leading  journalists  of  Vienna,  and 
Edward  Devrient,  the  dramatist  and  actor 
of  Berlin,  have  made  propositions  for  some 
such  establishment  more  than  once,  but 
without  the  least  success  It  is  thought 
much  better  and  more  natural  that,  as  Mi- 
nerva comes,  full  grown  and  appointed  out 
of  Jupiter's  head,  the  actor  should  come 
finished  and  full-sized  out  of  his  own. 

But  it  is  time  to  close  our  sketch.  We 
will  take  the  theatres  in  succession,  and 
mention,  briefly  and  rapidly  as  we  may, 
their  chi(?f  histrionic  ornaments.  And  first 
for  the  Imperial  Theatre  of  Vienna.  Its 
present  conductor,  Franz  von  Holbein, 
called  lately  from  Hanover  to  assume  the 
post,  is  certainly  the  best  existing  theatrical 


manager.     He    has    around  him    the   first 
talent  of  Germany,  and  has  already,  in  the 
face  of  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  modern 
system,    given   promise   of  an   apparently 
zealous  wish  to  recall  the  days  of  Schrey- 
vogel  and  Deinhardstein.     His  best  gentle- 
man-actor in   comedy  is    Korn,  who    has 
never  had  a  rival  in  the  Iffland  characters, 
and   has  lately  increased  his  repute  by  a 
masterly   performance   of   Bolingbroke  in 
the  translation  of  Scribe's  *Verre  d'Eau.' 
Next  may  be  named    a    celebrated  stage- 
lover,  M.  Fichtner;  his  wife,  as  famous  a 
stage   coquette ;    and   with  these,    Louisa 
Newmann,   an    excellent   natural    actress. 
In  tragedy,  Madame  Rettich,  the  pupil  of 
Tieck,  is  not  only  first  in  Vienna,  but  has 
admitted    tragic     supremacy   through    the 
whole  of  Germany.     Her  first  performance 
was   Gretchen,  in   Gcthe's  'Faust.'     Her 
great  successes  since  have  been  Iphigenia, 
Mary  Stuart,  Joan  of  Arc,   Juliet  (Shak- 
peare's),  and  of  late  years  more  especially. 
Halm's  Griseldis  and  Parthenia.     She  has 
a  majestic  figure  and  an  admirable  voice, 
and  is  a  woman  of  unquestionable  genius. 
In  the  serious,  sentimental  parts  Madame 
Peche  (whom    A.  W.    Schlegel    found  at 
Bonn  on  the  Rhine  in  the  caravan  of  a  jug- 
gler, disguised  as  a  wild  girl  and  showing 
boa-constrictors)    is  now  the  best  actress, 
and  may  occupy  the  step  immediately  be- 
neath   Madame   Rettich.      Of  the    tragic 
actors    the    first  to    be   named   is  Ludwig 
Lowe,    member  of  the    famous   family   of 
artists  who  have  made  that  name  eminent 
in  the  history  of  the  German  theatre  ;  him- 
self son  and  brother  of  great   actors,  hus- 
band of  a  great   actress,  father  to  a  most 
promising  actress,  and  cousin  to  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  Berlin  singers.     Lowe 
is,  beyond  question,  the  most  versatile   of 
all  the  living  artists.     He  began  his  career 
with   comic  performances   at   Prague ;    at 
Cassel  he  played  lovers  and  heroes;  and 
since  1S2G  has  taken  first  rank  at  V^'ienna. 
His  most  eminent  performances  here  have 
been  Hamlet,  Romeo,  the  Fool  in  '  Lear,* 
Percival   in    *  Griseldis,'    Ottokar    (Grill- 
parzer's),     and     Roderick     in     Calderon's 
'  Life   a     Dream '       He    is   supported   by 
Anschulz,   a  pupil   of  Mand,    Wolff,  and 
Esslair;  in   the  old  times  himself  a  Lear 
and  a  Wailenstein  whom  Tieck  pronounced 
incomparable ;  but    now,  on    the    score  of 
great  age,  exclusively  devoted  to  the  per- 
formance of    heroic    fathers,   and  parts  of 
venerable  age.     With  this  name  we  have 
summed  up  the   strength   of  the  Imperial 
Theatre.     The   lower  houses    are    chiefly 
strong  in   Carl   their  director,  in   Nestroy 
their   writer,   and   in   Scholz   their  comic 
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person.     It  is   at  least  impossible  to  see 
them,  and  keep  your  countenance  ! 

The  recent  loss  of  Seydelmann  to  Berlin, 
is  but   feebly  supplied   by   the    enormous 
voice  and  amazing  physical  force  of  Rott. 
Since  this  death  and  those  of  VV^oIff,  Lemm, 
and  Devrient,  the  only  support  of  the  clas- 
sic drama  in  Berlin  has  been  Madame  Cre- 
linger.     She   is   the  Maid  of  Orleans  ;  the 
Emilia   Galotti;  the    Thekla  of  *  Wallen- 
stein ;'    the   Juliet   and    Ophelia.     She    is 
Mary  Stuart ;  Sappho  ;    Countess   Terzka 
in  '  Wallenstein ;'  and   Olga.     Lastly,  she 
is  the  Lady  Macbeth ;  the  Lady  Milford  of 
Schiller's    '  Kabale  und    Liebe;*    and   the 
Lady  Macclesfield  of  Gutskow's  *  Richard 
Savage.'     Of  the  Berlin  comedians,  it  seems 
only  necessary  to  single  out  Charlotte  Von 
Hagn  :  a  Dejazet  without  the  coarseness. 
'    After  Vienna  and  Berlin,  for  the  merit  of 
their  actors,  come  the  theatres  of  Dresden, 
Stuttgart,   Munich,  Carlsruhe,  and  Frank- 
»rt.     In  Dresden,  Emil  Devrient,  the   ne- 
hew  of  Louis,  is  the  best  sentimental  actor ; 
and  Miss  Bauer  is  supreme  in  comedy.     In 
Stuttgart,   Doring  is  one  of  the  few  who 
e  masters  of  a  genial  and   natural  force 
humour.  He  excels  in  characters  of  com- 
on  life,  and  his  Jews,  in  particular,  have 
one  with  a  wonderful  reputation  through- 
ut  the  whole  of  Germany.     Here,  too,  is 
le  excellent  sta^e-manao^er,  Moritz.     Mu- 
uich  has  a  very  fair  imitator  of  Seydelmann. 
[Xn    Carlsruhe,    Madame    Haitzinger  Neu- 
lann,    wife    of   the    celebrated  tenor;    in 
Vankfort,    Miss     Lindner,    and    Auguste 
'ruhauf  with  her  pretty  French  manner  ; 
^ave  great  merit.     And  with  the  deserving 
name  of  Julius  Weidner,  also  at  the  latter 
theatre,  we  close  this  rapid  survey,  the  most 
complete   that   has   yet  been  given    to  an 
English  reader,  of  the  actual  condition  of 
the  modern  German  stage. 


Art.   XII. — Le  Bananier,   par  Fjiederic 

SouLiE.     Paris.  1843. 

It  is  hard  to  follow  the  progress  of  French 
novelists  nowadays.  Their  fecundity  is  so 
prodigious,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
take  any  count  of  the  number  of  their  pro- 
geny ;  and  a  review  which  professes  to 
keep  its  readers  au  couranl  of  French  light 
literature,  should  be  published,  not  once  a 
quarter,  but  more  than  once  a  day.  The 
parliamentary  debates  with  us  are  said  to 
be  a  great  and  growing  evil  j  and  a  man 


during  the  session,  and  with  private  busi- 
ness of  his  own,  has  no  small  difficulty  in 
keeping  up  with  his  age,  and  in  reading 
his  newspaper  from  end  to  end.  Public 
speakers  in  France  are  not  so  verbose  gen- 
erally ;  or,  at  an^  rate,  French  parliamen- 
tary reporters  are  not  so  desperately  accu- 
rate. But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  French 
readvT  must  undergo  a  course  of  study  in- 
finitely more  various,  and  more  severe  too 
in  the  end,  though  in  the  easy  department 
of  fiction.  Thus  with  us,  when  you  are 
once  at  the  conclusion  of  the  debates  in  the 
*  Times,'  you  are  not  called  upon  to  peruse 
the  same  orations  in  the  '  Post'  or  the  'Ad- 
vertiser:'  which  each,  luckily,  contains  pre- 
cisely the  same  matter.  But  since  the  in- 
vention of  the  Feuilleton  in  France,  every 
journal  has  its  six  columns  of  particular 
and  especial  report.  M.  Eugene  Sue  is 
still  guillotining  and  murdering  and  intrigu- 
ing in  the  '  Debats'  (for  the  *  Mysteres  de 
Paris,'  of  which  we  noticed  five  volumes 
six  months  since,  have  swollen  into  ten  by 
this  time)  ;  M.  Dumas  has  his  tale  in  the 
'  Siecle  ;'  Madame  Gay  is  pouring  out  her 
eloquence  daily  in  the'Presse;'  M  Rey- 
baud  is  endeavouring,  with  the  adventures 
of  Jean  Mouton  in  the  '  National,'  to  equal 
the  popularity  which  he  obtained  with 
'  Jerome  Paturot  :'  in  a  word,  every  news- 
paper has  its  different  tale,  and  besides,  the 
libraries  do  not  seem  more  slack  than  usual 
with  their  private  ventures.  M.  de  Balzac 
has  happily  subsided  for  the  moment,  and 
is  at  St.  Petersburg;  Madame  Sand  is, 
however,  at  her  twelfth  volume  of  '  Consue- 
lo  ;'  and  the  indefatigable  M.  Soulie  is 
everywhere.  He  publishes  circulating  libra- 
ries at  once. 

A  part  of  this  astonishing  luxury  of  com- 
position on  the  part  of  the  famous  authors, 
is  accounted  for,  however,  in  the  following 
way.  The  public  demand  upon  them  is  so 
immense,  that  the  authors,  great  as  their 
talents  may  be,  are  not  able  to  supply  it, 
and  are  compelled  to  take  other  less  famous 
writers  into  their  pay.  And  as  the  famous 
wine  merchants  at  Frankfort  who  purchas- 
ed the  Johannisberg  vintage  of  1811,  have 
been  selling  it  ever  since,  by  simply  mixing 
a  very  little  of  the  wine  of  that  famous 
year  with  an  immense  quantity  of  more 
modern  liquor;  so  do  these  great  writers 
employ  smaller  scribes,  whose  works  they 
amend  and  prepare  for  press.  Soulie  and 
Dumas  can  thus  give  the  Soulie  or  Dumas 
flavour  to  any  article  of  tolerable  strength 
in  itself;  and  so  prepared,  it  is  sent  into 
the  world  with  the  Soulie  or  Dumas  seal 
and  signature,  and  eagerly  bought  and  swal- 
lowed by  the  public  as  genuine.     The  re- 
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tailers  are  quite  aware  of  the  mixture,  of 
which,  indeed,  the  authors  make  no  secret ; 
but  if  the  public  must  have  Johannisberg  of 
1811  and  no  other,  of  course  the  dealers 
will  supply  it,  and  lience  the  vast  quantity 
of  the  article  in  the  market.  Have  we  not 
seen  in  the  same  way  how,  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  devotion,  the  relics  of  the  saints 
have  multiplied  themselves ;  how  Shak- 
speare's  mulberry-tree  has  been  cut  down 
in  whole  forests,  and  planed  and  carved  by 
regiments  of  turners  and  upholsterers  ;  and 
how,  in  the  plains  of  Waterloo,  crosses, 
eagles,  and  grapeshot  are  still  endlessly 
growing  ] 

We  are  not  sufficient  connoisseurs  in 
Soulie  to  say  whether  the  novel  before  us 
is  of  the  real  original  produce,  or  whether 
it  has  simply  been  flavoured,  like  the 
Johannisberger  achtzehnhunderteljer  before 
mentioned.  *  The  Bananier'  may  be  en- 
tirely original ;  or,  like  many  of  Rubens' 
originals,  a  work  of  a  pupil  with  a  few 
touches  of  the  master.  The  story  is  clever- 
ly put  together,  the  style  is  very  like  the 
real  Soulie ;  and  seeing  the  author's  signa- 
ture, of  course  we  are  bound  to  credit.  The 
tale  has  been  manufactured,  we  take  it,  not 
merely  for  a  literary,  but  also  for  a  political 
purpose.  There  is  a  colonial  slavery  party 
in  France  ;  and  the  book  before  us  is  writen 
to  show  the  beauties  of  slavery  in  the 
French  colonies,  and  the  infernal  intrigues 
of  the  English  there  and  in  the  Spanish 
islands,  in  order  to  overthrow  the  present 
excellent  state  of  things.  The  subjects  are 
two  fine  themes  for  a  romantic  writer.  To 
paint  negro  slavery  as  a  happy  condition  of 
being ;  to  invent  fictions  for  the  purpose 
of  inculcating  hatred  and  ill-will,  are  noble 
tasks  for  the  man  of  genius.  We  heartily 
compliment  Monsieur  Soulie  upon  his  ap- 
pearance as  a  writer  of  political  fictions. 

The  amiable  plot  of  the  piece  is  briefly 
this.  A  young  Frenchman,  with  the  most 
absurd  romantic  ideas  of  abolition  and  the 
horrors  of  slavery,  goes  to  Guadaloupe,  to 
see  his  father's  correspondent,  a  planter 
there,  and  perhaps  to  marry  his  daughter. 
The  planter  has  an  English  nephew  who 
aspires  to  the  hand  of  the  lady,  and  likewise 
has  a  special  mission  from  his  government 
to  procure  abolition.  For  this  end  he  has 
instruction  to  hesitate  at  no  means.  He 
has  orders  to  poison  the  negroes,  to  burn 
the  planters'  houses,  to  murder  the  pbnters, 
and  to  foment  a  general  insurrection  and 
massacre.  Let  us  not  say  a  word  of  the 
author  of  repute  who  would  condescend  to 
write  such  a  pretty  fiction  as  this;  but 
rather  wonder  at  the  admirable  impartiality 
and  good  taste  of  a  people  to  whom  such  a 


tale  could  be  supposed  to  be  written.  Un- 
fortunately, the  fictions  of  the  romancers  aro 
not  greater  than  the  fictions  of  the  grave 
politicians  of  the  French  public  press. 
What  a  noble  characteristic  of  a  nation,  is 
this  savage  credulity  and  hatred  !  What  a 
calm  sense  of  magnanimous  superiority  does 
this  mad  envy  indicate  !  What  a  keen^ 
creditable  appreciation  of  character  is  this,, 
which  persists  in  seeing  guile  in  the  noblest 
actions,  and  cannot  understand  generosity 
but  as  a  cover  for  some  monstrous  and  base 
design !  Well,  well,  we  must  hope  that 
years  will  dissipate  this  little  amiable  and 
charitable  error  of  the  most  civilized,  and 
therefore  the  most  humane  and  just,  people 
of  the  world.  It  is  in  their  compassionate 
interest  for  the  entire  human  race,  whom 
they  were  formed  by  nature  to  protect,  that 
they  dread  us  perfidious  shopkeepers  of 
England  :  an  error  of  people  whose  love 
makes  them  only  too  perspicacious,  soliciti 
plena  tiinoiis  amor — an  error  of  the  heart, 
and  on  the  right  side.  Some  day  or  other 
the  great  nation  will  perhaps  relent.  Sb& 
will  say,  *  I  am  the  guardian  of  humanity,  as 
all  the  world  knows  perfectly  well.  All 
the  oppressed  are  looking  up  to  me :  night 
and  day  they  have  their  eyes  turned  to- 
wards me,  and  are  invoking,  as  that  of  a 
Providence,  the  sacred  name  of  La  France  ! 
I  am  the  Good  Principle  of  the  Earth  :  yoii 
are  the  Evil.  I  say  so.  Victor  Hugo  says 
so.  M.  de  Lamartine,  and  all  the  French 
newspapers,  say  so.  I  may  have  been 
wrong  for  once  :  it  is  just  possible,  an<i 
1  give  you  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  You 
did  not  emancipate  your  negroes  out  of 
hatred  to  the  French  colonies.  It  was  not 
in  order  to  set  Guadaloupe  and  Bourbon 
by  the  ears  that  you  spent  twenty  millions 
— cin(i  cents  millions  de  francs  !  You  are  lb 
nation  of  shopkeepers,  and  know  the  value^ 
of  money  better.  Go.  You  are  forgiven 
this  time.  I  am  the  Providence  of  the 
World !'  Let  us  look  forward  in  calm 
hope  to  that  day  of  rehabilitation  ;  and 
meanwhile,  leaving  the  general  question, 
return  to  Monsieur  Soulie  and  his  novel. 

Our  author  lands  his  hero  in  Guadaloupe, 
and  the  day  after  his  arrival  he  proceeds,  in 
a  kind  of  incognito,  to  visit  his  corresj3ond- 
ent,  the  rich  planter.  On  his  journey  to 
that  gentleman's  house  (his  faithful  servant 
Jean  accompanying  him),  they  meet  a 
negro,  who,  in  an  argument  with  Jean, 
shows  the  latter  that  the  negro  slave  is- 
a  thousand  times  happier  than  a  free  Nor- 
man servant,  who,  after  all,  is  only  free  ta 
choose  what  master  he  likes.  They  proceed 
to  the  coffee-grounds  and  M.  Sanson's 
estate,  and  there  they  find  the  negroes  iO' 
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such  a  state  of  absurd  happiness,  indolence, 
and  plenty,  that  Jean  is  determined  he  will 
black  and  sell  himself  at  once,  and  resign 
the  privileges  of  an  illusory  and  most  un- 
comfortable freedom.  Luckily,  this  manly 
argument  for  slavery  has  been  debated  and 
settled  in  Europe  some  five  hundred  years, 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  M.  Soulie  would 
have  his  countrymen  turn  slaves  again  ;  but 
he  means,  we  take  it,  to  establish  the  point, 
that  our  compassion  is  greatly  throw.u  away 
upon  a  set  of  idle,  good-for-nothing  blacks, 
who  are  quite  unfit  for  liberty,  and  in  fact, 
greatly  happier  than  they  deserve  to  be. 

M.  Clemenceau,  the  young  Frenchman, 
will  not  believe  in  thtse  signs  of  prosperity ; 
he  will  have  it  that  the  blacks  are  wretched, 
that  they  are  only  ordered  to  be  happy  for 
that  day  under  pain  of  flogging,  and  that 
there  is  some  tremendous  plot  against  him. 
He  is,  in  fact,  extremely  peevish,  and  ab- 
surdly suspicious  ;  and  because  he  cannot, 
or  will  not,  understand  them,  ready  to  ca- 
lumniate all  the  world.  Is  it  possible  that 
a  young  French  philanthropist  should  ever 
be  in  such  a  state?  and  if  one,  is  it  possible 
that  a  whole  nation  should  have  such  pre- 
judices ]  Perhaps.  But  we  are  getting 
again  on  tJie  general  question.  The  French- 
man is  installed  in  the  planter's  house, 
where,  received  with  kindnesS;  he  is  ready 
to  mistrust  and  to  bully  everybody  (one 
cannot,  do  what  one  will,  but  think  of  the 
general  question),  and  here  at  length  we 
have  him  in  presence  of  the  Englishman. 
The  scene  is  a  dinner  party,  and  the  two 
rivals  begin  quarreling  *  as  to  the  manner 
born.' 


*"And  what  Parisian  novelties  have  you 
brought  us?'  said  Madame  de  Cambasse. 

"  •  My  father  has  begged  me  to  offer  some 
little  presents  on  his  part  to  Mademoiselle  San- 
son, and  as  soon  as  my  baggage  is  brought  on 
shore,  I  hope  M.  Sanson  will  permit  me  to  pre- 
sent them  to  Mademoiselle.' 

"  '  I  accept  for  her  with  a  great  deal  of  pleas- 
ure,' said  Monsieur  Sanson. 

"  '  And  I  am  sure  that  these  presents  will  be 
in  the  best  possible  taste,'  said  Monsieur  Wel- 
moth,  'if  Monsieur  Clemenceau  has  selected 
them.' 

"The  sneer  was  evident,  but  Ernest  did  not 
choose  to  take  personal  notice  of  it,  and  replied, 

*' '  There  is  no  great  merit  in  choosing  in  our 
•country:  for  elegance,  grace,  and  good  taste,  as 
Monsieur  says,  are  to  be  found  in  everything 
which  is  done  there.' 

"  *  It  is  certain  that  you  are  the  kings  of  the 
mode,'  said  Welmoih,  still  sneering. 

"  *  As  you  are  the  kings  of  commerce,'  replied 
Ernest,  with  ihe  most  impertinent  politeness. 

"Jean  at  this  made  a  grimace.  He  thouo-ht 
Jiis  master  was  not  holding  his  own,  as   the 


phrase  is.  Mr.  Welmoth  was  of  the  same  opi- 
nion, for  he  continued  in  a  pompous  tone, 

"  ♦  The  kings  of  commerce  !  No  frivolous 
empire  that,  I  think.' 

"  '  Certainly  not;  but  it  is  an  empire  of  cir- 
cumstance which  a  thousand  events  may  de- 
stroy; whereas  that  which  is  inherent  in  the 
talent,  the  tact,  the  good  taste  of  a  nation,  to 
use  your  expression,  sir,  remains  eternal.  You 
may  continue  for  a  long  time  yet  to  be  kings  of 
the  coal-mine  and  the  rail-road:  but  we  shall  be 
always  kings  of  the  fine  arts,  of  literature,  of 
everything  which  elevates  the  soul  and  aggran- 
dizes the  dignity  of  humanity.' 

"  *  You  speak  of  literature.  Monsieur  Clemen- 
ceau :  you  have  never  read  Sir  Walter  Scott.' 

"  '  I  know  him  by  heart,  sir.  However  igno- 
rant Frenchmen  may  be,  they  have  not  that 
narrow  spirit  of  nationality  which  prevents  them 
from  seeing  the  merit  of  their  rivals.  Almost 
all  of  you  know  French,  gentlemen ;  but  you 
don't  know  a  word  of  our  literature.  In  fact  you 
have  the  same  spirit  in  everything, — you  know 
the  mechanism,  but  you  know  not  the  work.' 

"  *  And  are  they  worth  reading,  your  French 
books  V  said  Welmoth. 

"  *  You  will  be  able  to  judge  when  you  have 
read  them.' 

"Ernest  pronounces  these  words  in  such  a 
calm  tone  of  disdain  that  Monsieur  Welmoth 
blushed  red,  and  Madame  de  Cambasse  turning 
to  Clemenceau,  said,  '  Have  you  brought  many 
new  books  V 

"  *  A  whole  cargo,'  said  Clemenceau,  laughing. 

"  At  this  moment  Jean,  in  waiting  upon  Clara, 
committed  some  little  awkwardness. 

"  •  He  !'  said  Edward,  with  an  arrogant  air. 

*  Monsieur  le  domestique  Francais,  mademoi- 
selle has  her  own  people  to  wait  upon  her.' 

"  *  Pardon  me,  mademoiselle,'  '  said  Ernest, 

*  but  the  French  domestics  are  like  their  mas- 
ters, and  are  in  the  habit  of  being  polite  to 
every  one.' 

"  The  two  young  men  looked  each  other  in 
the  face,  the  two  grooms  exchanged  hostile 
glances — war  was  declared,  and  the  positions 
already  taken  up." 

This  little  bit  of  comedy  is  curious  and 
laughable,  not  on  account  of  the  two  illus- 
trious antagonists  and  their  *  grooms,'  whom 
M.  Soulie  has  brought  to  wait  at  table,  but 
on  account  of  the  worthy  author  himself, 
who  exhibits  here  no  unfair  specimen  of 
the  scribes  of  his  nation.  From  the  '  Na- 
tional,' upwards  or  downwards,  the  animus 
is  the  same ;  in  great  public  journals,  and 
here  as  we  see  in  humble  little  novels,  di- 
rectly L'Angleterre  is  brought  into  ques- 
tion La  France  begins  to  bristle  up  and 
look  big,  and  prepare  to  icrasei'lh^  enemy. 
They  will  have  us  enemies,  for  all  we  can 
do.  Apropos  of  a  public  matter,  a  treaty 
of  commerce,  or  a  visit  to  dinner,  war  is 
declared.  Honest  Monsieur  Soulie  cannot 
in  a  novel  bring  a  Frenchman  and  his  serv- 
ant in  presence  of  an  Englishman  and  his 
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groom  (the  latter,  by  the  way,  is  described 
as  being  dressed  in  a  livery  of  yellow  and 
crimson,  an  exiremely  neat  and  becoming 
costume),  but  as  soon  as  the  two  couples 
-are  together  ihey  begin  lo  hate  each  otlier. 
Jean,  the  French  servant,  dresses  himself 
in  his  mo?,t  JiceU  manner,  in  order  to  com- 
pete with  his  antagonist  in  the  crimson  and 
yellow  ;  and  similarly  recommends  his  mas- 
ter lo  put  on  his  best  clothes,  so  as  to  over- 
come his  British  adversary.  *  When  Cle- 
menceau  was  left  alone,'  our  author  says, 

*  he  comprehended  that  the  gros  bon  sens  of 
John  had  advised  him  better  than  all  his 
own  personal  reflections,  and  he  took  par- 
ticular care  a  faire  ressortir  tuus  Ics  avan- 
tages  de  sapersonne.'  The  imagination  can 
supply  the  particulars  of  that  important 
toilet.  Is  it  not  a  noble  and  magnanimous 
precaution  ] — a  proof  of  conscious  dignity 
and  easy  self-respect  ]  The  hero,  to  be 
sure,  is  an  imaginary  one  :  but  who  but  a 
Frenchman  would  have  thought  of  prepar- 
ing a  hero  to  overcome  an  enemy  by  the 
splendour  of  his  clothes,  the  tightness  of  his 
waist,  the  manner  in  which  his  hair  was 
curled,  and  the  glossy  varnish  of  his  boots'? 
Our  author  calls  this  uneasy  vanity  ^ros  bon 
sens.  Thus,  before  he  has  an  interview 
with  the  Europeans,  Quashimaboo's  wives 
recommend  him  to  put  another  ring  in  his 
nose,  and  another  touch  of  ochre  over  his 
cheeks,  in  order  that  the  chief  may  appear 
more  majestic  in  the  eyes  of  the  white  men. 
There  is  something  simple,  almost  touching, 
in  the  nature  of  the  precautions,  and  in  the 
naivete  which  speaks  of  them  as  gros  bon 
sens. 

When  our  author  brings  his  personages 
together,  the  simple  artifices  with  which  he 
excites  our  respect  or  hatred  for  them  are 
not  less  curious.  He  takes  care  even  that 
the  politeness  of  the  '  groom'  should  be 
contrasted.  Crimson  and  yellow  remains 
behind  his  master's  chair  after  the  fashion 
of  his  insolent  country,  while  the  French- 
man is  made  lo  be  polite  to  everybody  as 
Frenchmen  always  are.  What  a  touch  that 
is  of  *  He  /  Monsieur  le  domestique  Fran- 
gais,  Mademoiselle  has  her  own  people  to 
wait  upon  her.'  How  like  in  all  respects 
to  the  conduct  of  an  English  gentleman  in 
a  strange  house,  to  attack  other  people's 

•  grooms'  for  bad  behaviour  at  table,  and  to 
call  them  Messieurs  les  domestiques.  The 
servants  might  make  what  mistakes  they 
chose ;  the  whole  table  might  be  upset ;  the 
sauce-boat  might  burst  in  shivers  upon  the 
lap  of  the  Briton;  and  in  a  strange  house  : 
and  such  is  the  indomitable  pride  of  those 
islanders,  that  impavidumjerient  ruina. 


As  English  reviewers  we  are  not  going 
to  take  a  side  with  Mr,  Welmolh  agamst 
M.  Clemenceau  and  the  author,  but  would 
only  point  out  humbly  and  good-naturedly 
such  errors  as  we  conceive  the  latter  com- 
mits. Thus  the  speech  put  into  the  mouth 
of  M.  Clemenceau,  that  though  Englishmen 
are  almost  all  acquainted  with  the  French, 
language,  they  do  not  know  a  word  about 
its  literature;  and  the  hint  that  the  French, 
though  they  do  not  know  our  language,  do 
know  our  literature,  having  no  narrow  spirit 
of  nationality  which  prevents  them  from 
seeing  the  merit  of  their  rivals — this  speech 
may  be  considered  as  a  general  observation^ 
applicable  to  the  two  countries,  rather  than 
to  the  story  ;  and  might  have  taken  a  place 
in  the  '  Memoirs  of  the  Devil,'  or  in  the 
*  Four  Sisters,'  or  in  the  *  General  Confes- 
sion,' or  in  the  *  Chateau  des  Pyrenees,'  or 
in  any  work  of  M.  Soulie.  It  is  a  proposi- 
tion that  may  be  asserted  apropos  of  any- 
thing. 

But  is  it  a  fair  one  and  altogether  unopen 
to  cavil  1  It  stands  thus.  *  The  English  do 
know  French,  but  don  t  know  French  lite- 
rature. The  French  don't  know  English^ 
but  do  know  English  literature.'  We  are 
the  mechanicians,  we  know  the  wheels  but 
not  the  work  :  they  are  the  great  spirits^ 
which  know^  the  work,  but  do  not  care  for 
the  petty  details  of  the  wheels.  Victor 
Hugo  has  enunciated  in  his  book  upon  the 
Rhine  an  opinion  exactly  similar  to  that  of 
Soulie  :  viz.,  that  France  is  the  great  intel- 
lect and  light  of  the  w^orld,  and  that,  in  fact, 
all  the  nations  in  Europe  would  be  fools 
without  her. 

Let  us  concede  that  pre-eminence.  A 
nation  which  can  understand  a  language 
without  knowing  it,  has  advantages  that 
other  European  people  do  not  possess.  She 
is  the  intellectual  queen  of  Europe,  and  de- 
serves to  be  placed  at  its  head.  There  is 
no  coming  up  to  her :  we  don't  start  with 
the  same  chances  of  winning.  But  surely 
it  should  not  be  argued  that  our  knowing 
the  French  language  operates  against  us  as 
an  actual  disadvantage  in  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  French  literature.  We  have 
no  other  way  of  getting  at  it.  We  are  not 
master-spirits:  we  can  no  more  read  books 
without  knowing  the  words,  than  make 
houses  without  setting  up  the  bricks.  Do 
not  turn  us  away  and  discourage  us  in  our 
study  of  the  words.  Some  day  or  other  we 
may  get  to  comprehend  the  literature  of 
this  brilliant  France,  and  read  the  'Me- 
moirs of  the  Devil.' 

This  is  all  we  humbly  pray  for.  The 
superiority  of  France  we  take  for  granted 
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But  if  in  an  EngUsJt  book  we  were  to  come 
across  such  an  argument  and  dialogue  as 
the  above  to  a  Frenchman,  '  We  in  England 
do  not  know  your  language,  but  can  per- 
fectly appreciate  your  literature  ;  whereas, 
though  I  admit  you  are  acquainted  with 
English,  yet  your  natives  are  much  too 
great  fools  to  understand  it' — we  should 
say  that  the  English  author  was  a  bigoted 
vain  coxcomb,  and  would  expose,  as  in  duty 
bound,  his  dullness,  monstrous  arrogance, 
ignorance,  and  folly. 

After  giving  the  above  satisfactory  spe- 
cimen of  the  tUgance,  the  grace,  and  han- 
gout of  his  country,  M.  Soulie  prepares  to 
cure  his  hero  of  his  generous  error  regard- 
ing slavery  :  and  if  the  romancer's  epilogues 
have  any  moral  to  them,  as  no  doubt  they 
are  intended  to  have,  we  should  argue  from 
his  story,  not  only  that  slavery  is  not    an 
evil,  but  actually  a  blessing  and  a  laudable 
institution.     We   will  not  say  that  this  is 
the  opinion  in  France,  but  we  will  say  that 
in  that  sentimental  and  civilized  country 
the  slave-question  has  been  always  treated 
with   the    most   marked   indifference,    the 
slave  sufierings  have  been  heard  with  scep- 
ticism.    Is  it  that  the  French  are  not  far 
enough  advanced  and  educated  to  the  feel- 
ings of  freedom  yet,  to  see  the  shame  and 
the  crime  of  slavery  %  or,  rather,  that  they 
are  inspired  by  such  an  insane  jealousy  of 
this  country,  as  to  hate  every  measure  in 
which  it  takes  the  lead  %     When  the  young- 
er Dupin  said  in  the  chamber  that  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  by  England  was  *  an  im- 
mense mystification,' — and  spoke  what  was 
not   unacceptable    to  the   public,  too — he 
satirized  his  own  country  far  more  severely 
than  the    nation  he   wished  to  abuse.     A 
man  who  sees  his  neighbour  generous,  and 
instantly   attributes   a   base    motive  to  his 
generosity,  exposes  his  own  manners  more 
than  his  neighbour's.     A  people  living  by 
the  side  of  ours,  who  can  take  no  count  of 
the  spirit  of  Christian  feeling  in  England, 
of  the  manly  love  of  liberty  which  is  part 
of  our  private  and  public  morals,  shows  it- 
self to   be  very  ignorant    and  very  mean 
too,  and  as  poorly  endowed  with  the  spirit 
of  Christianity,  as   with    that  of  freedom. 
There  was  not  a  meeting  house  in  England 
where  sober,  quiet,  and  humble  folk  congre- 
gated, but  the  shame  and  crime  of  slavery 
was  soberly  felt  and  passionately  denounced. 
It   was  not  only   the   statesmen    and   the 
powerful    that  Wilberforce  and   Clarkson 
won  over;  but  the  women  and  children  took 
a  part,  and  a  very  great  and  noble    one, 
too,  in   the  abolition  of  that  odious  crime 
from  our  legislation.     It  was  the   noblest 
and  greatest  movement  that  ever  a  people 


made — the  purest,  and  the  least  selfish  r 
and  if  we  speak  about  it  here,  and  upon 
such  an  ocasion  as  this  trumpery  novel 
gives  us,  it  is  because  this  periodical,  from 
its  character,  is  likely  to  fall  into  some 
French  and  many  foreign  hands ;  and  be- 
cause, such  is  the  persevering  rage  of 
falsehood  with  which  this  calumny  is  still 
advocated  by  a  major  part  of  the  French 
press,  that  an  English  writer,  however  hum- 
ble, should  never  allow  the  lie  to  pass 
without  marking  his  castigation  of  it,  and 
without  exposing  it  wherever  he  meets  it. 

Our  novelist,  with  the  ardent  imagination 
of  those  of  his  trade,  goes,  however,  to 
prove  a  great  deal  more  than  is  required  of 
him  :  and  gives  such  a  delightful  picture  of 
the  happiness  of  French  negroes,  that  poor 
Jacques  Bonhomme  might  cry  out  to  be 
made  a  slave  at  once,  if,  by  sacrificing  his 
rights  at  present,  he  could  be  inducted  into 
such  a  charming  state  of  dependence.  The 
hero  of  the  story  finds  that  the  slaves  only 
work  six  hours  in  a  week,  for  which  they 
are  well  fed  and  clothed  ;  they  have  the 
rest  of  their  time  to  themselves  ;  they  earn 
as  much  money  as  to  satisfy  their  utmost 
avarice  for  indolence,  their  love  of  dress^ 
or  of  liquor.  They  would  not  be  free  if 
they  could  ;  and  one  meritorious  slave, 
who  is  introduced  especially,  a  new  impor- 
tation from  Africa,  exhibits  the  greatest 
alarm  lest  he  should  be  sent  back  to  his 
native  country  It  was  because  led  by 
such  writers  as  these,  that  in  the  imperial 
times,  the  French  fancied  their  domination 
was  received  as  a  welcome  gift  over 
Europe.  The  '  Moniteur'  contains  a  hun- 
dred such  statements  regarding  Spain.  As 
for  the  German  Rhineland,  we  have  seen 
how  the  French  believe  to  this  moment  it 
is  theirs  in  heart  and  soul.  But  let  us  give 
the  secret  of  the  English  abolition  as  it  is 
laid  down  here  for  French  instruction.  M. 
Soulie  has  the  whole  thread  of  the  intrigue, 
and  it  was  probably  furnished  to  him  by 
the  statesman  who  ordered  him  to  popular- 
ize their  doctrines  by  means  of  this  tale. 

The  hero  makes  the  acquaintance  of  an 
Irish  superintendent  of  the  plantations, 
who  by  means  of  des  relations  qu'il  a  con- 
serv^cs  en  Angleterre  has  the  secret  un- 
veiled to  him.  *  I  am,'  says  Mr.  Owen, 
'an  Englishman,  if,  that  is  to  say,  an  Irish- 
man has  a  right  to  that  title — if,  born  in  a 
part  of  Great  Britain  which  is  subject  to 
the  most  insolent,  the  most  ferocious,  and* 
the  most  contemptuous  tyranny,  I  can  re- 
cognize as  my  countrymen  those  who  treat 
my  compatriots  with  more  rigour  and  more 
disdain  than  the  most  insolent  master  uses 
towards  his  black  slaves.     And  yet,  in  spite: 
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of  my  just  griefs  against  the  English,  I 
have  some  hesitation  in  accusing  them  be- 
fore you.' 

This  is  only  a  French  novel  to  be  sure, 
but  it  lies,  as  much  as  the  gravest  news- 
paper in  the  anti-English  interest.  The 
only  point  one  would  remark  in  the  above 
statement  is  the  hint  that  slave-masters  do 
treat  their  slaves  insolently  and  tyrannically 
— the  admission  takes  off  from  the  beauty 
of  the  picture  of  that  paradise,  a  French 
colony.  And  now  Mr.  Owen  unveils  the 
secret  of  secrets. 

**  *  You  know,  sir,  at  what  price  England  pur- 
chased the  emancipation  of  her  colonies  V 

"Ernest  was  about  to  break  out  into  enthusi- 
astic praises  of  this  sublime  act  of  philanthropy, 
but  he  had  not  the  time,  for  Monsieur  Owen 
continued  as  follows : 

"  *  You  are  too  well  aware  of  the  real  interests 
of  France  not  to  he  aware  that  England  did  not 
begin  by  completing  with  her  own  hands  the 
imminent  ruin  of  her  colonies,  except  that  she 
might  arrive  through  these  at  the  ruin  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  colonies,  the  prosperity  of 
which  is  injurious  to  her. 

** '  You  are  not,  I  suppose,  about  to  give  credit 
to  the  regular  organizers  of  famines  in  India  for 
such  a  magnificent  love  of  the  black  race,  as  to 
induce  them  out  of  mere  humanity  to  establish 
the  abolition  and  apprentice  system  in  Jamaica. 
They  know  better  than  we,  and  experience  has 
proved  the  correctness  of  their  calculations,  that 
the  abolition  of  slavery  was  the  instant  destruc- 
tion of  all  prosperity  and  fortune. 

"'What  was  their  calculation?  it  was,  no 
doubt,  to  the  following  effect:  The  first  blow  at 
the  colonies  was  the  slave-trade  abolition — the 
last  will  be  the  abolition  of  slavery.  We  no 
doubt  shall  lose  some  possessions  by  it,  but 
France  and  Spain  will  lose  more  than  we ;  in 
fact  they  will  lose  every  colony  they  possess, 
while  the  loss  of  a  few  islands  will  hardly  count 
among  us  whose  possessions  are  so  vast. 

" '  France  and  Spain  will  no  longer  have 
means  of  supplying  themselves,  and  India  will 
still  remain  ours:  the  only  granary  from  which 
the  world  will  be  obliged  to  furnish  itself  with 
produce,  which  has  now  become  as  necessary  to 
Europe  as  its  own  indigenous  produce.' 

"  *  This  argument  mi«[ht  be  correct,'  said  Er- 
nest, *  if,  as  you  say,  ruin  is  the  certain  conse- 
quence of  abolition.' 

"'Can  you  doubt  it?'  said  Mr.  Owen,  with 
the  air  of  a  man  quite  astonished  that  such  a 
question  could  be  put  to  him.  '  I  was  at  Jamaica 
at  the  commencement  of  this  organized  catas- 
trophe, and  never  did  ruin  march  with  such 
rapidity. 

"  '  But  this  question,  for  the  present  at  least,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  prove  to  you  by  facts.  The 
plans  of  the  society,  of  which  Mr.  Wei  moth  is 
here  the  secret  agent,  will  prove  to  you  up  to 
what  point  the  abolition  is  considered  by  the 
English  a  means  of  infallible  ruin.  His  first 
orders,  received  from  a  society  patronised  by  the 
East  India  Company^  and  perhaps  by  the  Eng- 


lish government  itself,  are  to  become  at  the 
cheapest  price  possible  the  proprietor  of  the 
most  considerable  estates  in  the  country. 

"  '  This  done,  Mr.  Welmoth  and  others  who, 
as  you  will  see,  will  succeed  him,  will  establish 
themselves  at  Guadaloupe;  and  once  proprietors 
they  will  begin  to  labour  according  to  the  turns 
of  their  mission,  and  successively  emancipate 
their  slaves.  In  the  name  of  philanthropy  they 
will  spread  through  the  plantations  ideas  of  re- 
volt and  enfranchisement. 

"  '  Five  hundred,  six  hundred,  twelve  hundred 
slaves  so  liberated  by  them,  will  thus  form  a 
centre  of  mauvais  sujets,  round  which  the  disaf- 
fected of  the  other  plantations  may  rally.  It 
will  be  a  fomentation  of  discord,  a  commence- 
ment of  disorganization,  which  maybe  the  cause 
of  new  massacres.  These  dark  enemies  will  be 
overcome,  no  doubt;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
this  spirit  of  insubordination  will  appear  to  the 
French  chambers  a  symptom  of  the  maturity  of 
the  slave  for  liberty. 

"  '  Let  this  result  be  far  off  or  near  at  hand, 
England  will  march  with  indefatigable  perse- 
verance, by  means  the  most  perfidious  and  the 
most  obscure,  as  by  the  most  splendid  demon- 
strations of  philanthropy.  She  will  make  every 
appeal  to  sentiments  the  most  worthy  as  to 
those  the  most  generous  ;  but  she  has  one  single 
aim  to  be  attained  by  one  infallible  means,  the 
ruin  of  the  French  colonies  by  means  of  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave  trade. 

"  '  This  I  know.  This  I  am  sure  of  This 
Monsieur  Sanson  does  not  suspect  from  the 
frankness  and  loyalty  of  his  nature."  ' 

He  may  well  have  '  some  hesitation  *  in 
telling  a  story  so  damning  to  his  country. 
But  the  secret  is  out  now  :  and  the  perfidy 
of  Albion  unveiled.  It  is  the  East  India 
Company,  the  rogues  *  who  organize  pe- 
riodical famines  in  India,'  who  have  set  the 
incendiaries  to  work  in  the  French  and 
Spanish  col«)nies.  Sir  Welmoth  has  a  mis- 
sion from  the  Court  of  Directors  (in  the 
month  of  April,  183S),  and  in  truth  exe- 
cutes it  with  more  than  national  perfidious- 
ness.  As  he  has  a  sincere  love  for  his 
cousin,  the  daughter  of  the  planter  whose 
happy  negroes  have  been  described  ;  and 
as  the  young  lady  is  heiress  to  the  paternal 
property  of  which  hrr  future  husband  may 
look  one  day  to  have  possession;  Sir  Wel- 
moth in  pursuit  of  his  infernal  schemes, 
begins  by  lending  the  father  money,  so  as 
to  harass  the  property,  and  by  poiscriing 
the  negroes  on  the  estate  One  may  ask 
why  the  young  patriot,  if  bent  upon  exe- 
cuting this  scheme  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany,' did  not  begin  by  poisoning soTwrZ'oJy 
e  st's  negroes  :  but  this,  it  will  be  remark- 
ed, is  of  a  piece  with  the  policy  of  the 
country  at  large.  Before  ruining  the 
French  colonies,  we  begun  by  ruinins:  our 
own.  But  surely  there  is  some  break  ia 
the  chain  of  argument  here,  and  the  author 
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has  here  the  subject  for  at  least  anotlier 
chapter  :  for  though  a  thief  in  a  crowd,  in 
order  to  avert  suspicion,  will  often  say  he 
has  been  robbed,  he  will  not  really  fling 
away  his  own  purse,  containing  twice  as 
much  as  his  victim's,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  latter. 

This,  then,  we  take  to  be  a  slight  fault 
in  the  construction  of  the  romance  ;  though, 
to  do  the  author  justice,  the  plot,  for  the 
most  part,  is  carried  on  with  very  consid- 
erable art.  It  is  in  pursuance  of  the  in- 
structions of  the  East  India  Company,  that 
Sir  Wei  moth  is  ordered  to  poison  his 
uncle's  slaves,  but  the  Court  of  Directors 
by  no  means  u  ish  that  their  agent  should 
be  discovered — so  what  does  he  do  1  He 
manages  to  lay  the  blame  upon  the  poor 
young  French  gentleman,  whose  negro- 
j)hily  is  well  known  ;  to  brouiller  him  with 
his  worthy  correspondent ;  and  finally,  as 
his  presence  may  be  likely  to  gener  the 
plans  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Com- 
pany, Sir  Welmoth  has  him  assassinated 
under  the  banyan-tree  :  whence  the  title 
of  the  novel. 

The  assassin  wounds,  but  not  kills,  his 
victim,  who  recovers,  as  we  need  not  say, 
to  expose  the   infernal  conspiracies  of  the 
:atrocious  emissary  from  Leadenhall  street. 
And   the  discovery  is  brought  about  by  a 
novel    and    ingenious    method.     Jean,   the 
Frenchman's  groom,  has  remarked  that  Sir 
"Welmoth   and  his  man   John    are  in   the 
habit  of  riding  out  of  a  night,  no  doubt  to 
meet  the  negroes  in  conclave  ;  and  through 
the  means   of  this  John  ,  Jean  determines  i 
to  overcome  the  perfidious  son  of  Albion,  j 
He  watches  John  with  intense  accuracy  for  I 
many  days,  and  learns  to  mimic  him — a  s'y  \ 
mtprendre.     He    purchases  a  scarlet  nnd 
yellow  livery,  for  all  the  world  like  John's, 
intoxicates  that  individual,  and  follows  his 
master.     But  we  must  allow  Jean  to  tell 
his  own  tale. 

"  So  I  set  myself  to  gallop  after  the  Engh'sh- 
man,  and  we  went  a  quarter  of  a  league  across 
couniry.  Then  we  came  to  a  wood  where  we 
had  not  gone  four  steps  when  Monsieur  Wel- 
moth turned  suddenly  to  the  right,  so  suddenly 
that  I,  who  was  not  used  to  the  thing,  was  gallop- 
ing by  him,  when  he  stopped  and  turned  round 
and  said  lo  me  in  a  most  furious  passion  .... 
What  the  rascal  said  to  me  I  don't  know,  as  I 
don't  happen  to  understand  his  lingo — but  I 
tcould  make  out  that  he  accused  me  of  being 
•drunk,  and  thought  it  not  a  bad  hint  to  act  on, 
and  so  kept  a  dead  silence  and  acted  my  part  to 
■a  wonder. 

"  Monsieur  Welmoth  lied  his  horse  to  a  tree ; 
then  he  said  something  which  seemed  to  me 
like  a  question.  So  I  said,  yes, sir:  and  then  he 
4oQk  out  a  whistle  and  blew.     Another  whistle 
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answered  it,  as  soft  as  the  pipe  of  a  frog  on  a 
rainy  night,  and  that  you  may  hear  miles  round. 
Then  he  said,  'John,  my  pistols.'  I  knew  what 
he  meant,  and  as  I  was  getting  the  pistols  from 
the  holsters  gave  the  horse  a  kick  which  made 
him  plunge  a  bit,  so  that  I  had  time  to  take 
ihe  caps  off  the  locks  ....  He  went  on  and  I 
followed  him:  not  so  silently,  but  that  the  bits 
of  dry  stick  would  crackle  under  my  feet  now 
and  then :  when  Monsieur  Welmoth  would 
stop,  and  you  may  be  sure  I  would  stop  and  hold 
my  breath  too.  Presently  we  saw  a  red  light 
glaring  under  the  trees,  and  heard  such  a  sound 
of  voices  as  drowned  the  noise  of  his  steps  and 
mine  too. 

"At  last,  and  by  the  light  of  their  candles,  I 
saw  some  thirty  of  the  niggers,  and  amongst 
them  that  rascal  Theodore,  and  that  other  rascal 
Idomenee.  As  for  Monsieur  Welmoih,if  I  had 
not  been  sure  it  was  he,  I  never  should  have 
known  him ;  for  he  was  dressed  in  a  green  face 
and  red  eyes,  and  had  on  a  great  red  cloak,  just 
as  in  a  play.  It  was  not  only  to  disguise  him- 
self but  to  frighten  the  negroes  that  he  was 
dressed  so;  for  as  soon  as  they  saw  him,  the 
poor  black  devils  tumbled  down  on  their  knees; 
but  I  think  they  were  less  frightened  than  they 
pretended  to  be,  for  there  was  not  one  of  them, 
but  when  Monsieur  Welmoth  came  up  to  him, 
he  held  out  his  hand  bravely  for  a  gold  piece 
which  the  other  gave  him. 

"  After  this,  grace  was  said  all  round  ;  the 
man  in  the  mask  began  to  speak  in  a  hollow 
voice;  and  then  it  was  that,  without  the  slight- 
est hesitation,  he  proposed  lo  the  niggers  to  set 
fire  to  the  house  of  Madame  de  Cambasse.  He 
said,  saving  your  presence,  ma'am,  that  you 
were  a  monster,  that  you  had  killed  thousands 
of  slaves  at  Jamaica,  and  had  whole  scores  of 
them  in  prison  here,  ironed  down  with  chains 
that  had  spikes  inside  'em. 

"Idomenee  replied  that  master's  orders 
should  be  obeyed:  on  which  Welmoth  said  ihat 
if  they  did  as  he  told  them  they  should  all  be 
made  free  the  next  day,  and  pass  their  lives  do- 
ing nothing  forever  after.  This  louched  ihem, 
and  so  did  the  rum  which  was  handed  round  in 
plenty  ;  during  which  time  the  mask  and  Idome- 
nee began  talking  together  in  private,  and  pre- 
cious rascality  it  was  they  talked,  too,  as  you 
shall  hear. 

"  *  You  understand  that  when  the  fire  breaks 
out,  and  Monsieur  Sanson  sees  it,  in  spile  of  his 
coolness  with  Madame  de  Cambasse  [ihe  plan- 
ter was  to  have  married  this  widow,  but  for  the 
i  arts  of  the  Englishman  who  had  managed  to 
i  make  a  quarrel  between  them],  he  will  be  sure 
to  come  to  her  aid.  I  too,  must,  of  course,  ac- 
company him  ;  but  when  we  are  near  Madame 
de  Cambasse's  house,  I  will  fire  off  my  pistols, 
and  you  will  take  that  as  a  signal  for  you  and 
your  people  to  withdraw.'  And  with  this  he 
o-ave  Idomenee  a  taste  of  some  particular  rum 
he  kept  in  a  bottle  about  him,  and  so  this  worthy 
couple  parted." 

The  attack  is  made,  the  black  villains 
are  overpowered.  The  mulatto  and  hi« 
principal  accomplices,  cut  down,  seized, 
and  in  custody.     As  he  expected,  the  per- 
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iidious  Englishman  is  called  upon  to  make 
his  appearance  in  company  with  the  res- 
cuers of  Madame  de  Cambasse,  and  the 
following  is  the  concluding  scene  of  this 
strange  story : 

"I  have  no  reason  to  say  that  Monsieur  San- 
son, though  he  wished  to  go,  stopped.  What 
man  in  love  would  not,  when  hoping  to  hear  a 
justification  of  her  conduct  from  the  woman  to 
■whom  he  was  attached?  Welmoih  looked 
attentively  at  all  the  objects  and  countenances 
round  about  him  ;  he  saw  traces  of  blood  on  the 
ground;  and  judging  then  that  a  struggle  had 
taken  place,  determined  to  use  the  utmost  pru- 
dence, as  some  of  his  accomplices  were  perhaps 
prisoners.  He  was,  however,  only  personally 
known  to  Idomenee,  and  had  nothing  to  fear  if 
the  latter  was  not  captured. 

"  *  This  fire,'  said  Madame  de  Cambasse, 
*  which  has  brought  you  hither  to  my  rescue,  is 
not  an  accident,  as  you  suppose.  It  is  the  com- 
mencement of  a  plan  which  devotes  this  colony 
to  ruin,  and  it  is  by  the  hands  of  the  slaves  that 
it  is  to  be  brought  about.' 

"  '  I  don't  know  whom  you  accuse,'  said 
Monsieur  Sanson  :  '  not  me,  certainly  :  the  ruin 
of  the  colony  would  be  my  ruin,  and  the  project 
therefore  can  only  be  attributed  to  persons  who 
are  strangers  to  the  country,  and  who,  excited 
by  absurd  philanthropy,  or  influenced  by  darker 
and  more  odious  views,  have  vowed  its  de- 
struction.' 

"  *  Sir !'  said  Clemenceau. 
I  "  '  These  words  of  Monsieur  Sanson,'  con- 
tinued Madame  de  Cambasse,  '  apply  no  more 
to  you  than  mine  do  to  M.  Welmoth,  but  I  beg 
you  to  listen  without  interrupting  me.  This 
plot  exists ;  and  if,  M.  Sanson,  I  have  been  the 
first  apparent  victim  of  it,  believe  me  that  you 
have  already  suffered  from  it,  although  you 
were  ignorant  that  your  losses  were  but  the 
commencement  of  the  execution  of  the  conspir- 
acy. You  have  suffered  by  poison,  as  I  was  to 
sufier  by  fire ;  and  with  me  the  conspirators 
knew  it  was  necessary  to  act  quickly,  as  I  had 
my  suspicions,  of  which  they  were  aware.' 

"  *But,'  said  M.  Sanson,  '  pardon  me  for  say- 
ing that  I  can  see  no  reason  why  you  should  sus- 
pect a  conspiracy.' 

"  *  One  of  the  conspirators  has  been  seized  in 
my  house,'  said  Madame  de  Cambasse,  and  in 
spite  of  all  his  firmness,  Welmoth's  countenance 
showed  signs  of  alarm  and  emotion.  'This  in- 
cendiary,' continued  Madame  de  Cambasse 
(without  appearing  to  remark  the  Englishman's 
concern),  *is  one  of  your  slaves — Theodore — 
who  commenced  in  your  own  plantation  by  poi- 
soning your  best  workmen.' 

"'.Bring  him  before  me,' said  Monsieur  San- 
son ;  *  let  us  question  him  at  once.' 

"  *  Presently.  But  before  he  comes,  let  me 
tell  you  what  we  have  already  gathered  from 
him.  You  will  then  judge  whether  his  second 
replies  will  correspond  with  his  first.  This  man 
has  sworn  that  he  was  present  to-night  in  the 
wood  of  Balisiers,  at  a  meeting  of  blacks,  where 
the  burning  of  my  house  was  proposed  to  him 
by  an  individual  in  a  green  mask  with  red  cir- 


cles round  his  eyes.  He  says  he  should  not  be 
able  to  recognize  this  man  from  his  voice  or  his 
figure,  which  were  both  disguised;  but  that  the 
mulatto  Idomenee  knows  him.' 

"  'During  Monsieur  Clemenceau's  illness, 
Idomenee  was  always  making  inquiries  at  his 
house.  No  doubt  Monsieur  Clemenceau  is  well 
acquainted  with  him,  and  could  give  us  some  in- 
formation on  this  subject,'  said  Welmoth. 

"  Clemenceau  was  so  astounded  by  this  au- 
dacity of  Welmoth's,  that  he  was  at  a  loss  for  a 
moment  to  find  a  word  in  reply :  but  Madame 
de  Cambasse,  who  saw  through  Welmoth's 
project  for  shifting  the  accusation  on  another, 
said  quietly,  '  I  don't  know  what  Monsieur  Cle- 
menceau's relations  with  the  mulatto  may  be, 
but  with  regard  to  the  man  in  the  mask.  Mon- 
sieur Ernest  can  give  us  no  information — he  was 
here  at  the  time  of  the  meeting.' 

"  '  You  seem  to  be  very  certain  of  the  hour  of 
this  meeting,'  said  Welmoth,  who  could  not 
help  speaking  as  if  he  were  accused. 

"  '  Sure  of  the  hour,  and  of  every  circumstance 
belonging  to  it.  This  man  in  the  mask,  then 
told  Idomenee  (and  I  beg  you,  my  dear  Mon- 
sieur Sanson,  to  attend  to  this)  that  the  fire 
could  be  seen  from  the  house  which  the  mask 
inhabited  ;  that  he  would  very  probably  be  com- 
pelled, therefore,  to  come  to  my  aid  ;  but,  in  or- 
der to  warn  the  incendiaries  of  his  approach,  he 
would  fire  off  his  pistols  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  house  !' 

"This  last  circumstance  threw  a  terrible  light 
upon  Monsieur  Sanson.  '  Fire  his  pistols !'  cried 
he,  looking  Sir  Edward  in  the  face.  '  Ycu  at- 
tempted to  fire  yours  at  a  short  distance  from 
this  house.' 

"  'Sir!'  said  Welmoih,  'after  such  a  suspi- 
cion I  cannot — ' 

"  '  You  could  not  fire  your  pistols,' said  a  man 
in  full  livery,  who  barred  the  passage,  and  spoke 
in  a  burlesque  French,  vou  could  not  fire  the 
pistols,  because  I  had  taken  the  caps  away.' 

"'Who's  thisi'  said  Sir  Edward,  starting, 
back  at  the  caricature  of  John  before  him. 

"  'I  mean  to  say,'  continued  Jean,  still  mim- 
icking John,  '  that  I  made  the  Goddam  drunk, 
Monsieur  Sanson,  and  that  I  mounted  his  pony 
and  followed  the  other  Goddam  to  the  negro- 
meeting,  where  I  heard  and  saw  everything 

"  '  The  French  are  great  comedians,  I  have 
always  heard,'  said  Welmoth,  'but  I  never 
knew  they  were  such  accomplished  mounte- 
banks as  this.' 

"  '  They  wear  no  masks,  sir,'  said  Ernest, 
'  and  as  you  do,  let  me  help  you  to  one.'  And 
he  was  about  to  strike  Welmoth  in  the  face,  but 
Monsieur  Sanson  held  him  back,  while  the  Eng- 
lisbman,  in  the  height  of  fury,  aimed  his  pistol 
at  Clemenceau's  breast. 

"  'It  can't  go  off,'  said  John,  laughing;  *! 
prevented.'  And  Welmoth,  in  a  rage,  dashed 
the  weapons  to  the  ground. 

"  '  It  is  not  with  pistols  this  aflfair  must  be 
settled,'  said  Ernest;  'it  is  a  matter  for  the 
judge  and  the  jury.' 

"  '  What?'  cried  Welmoth — 'on  the  accusa- 
tion of  a  slave  who  owns  he  does  not  know  me 
—  on  the  accusation  of  a  man's  servant  whom  I 
publicly  challenged,  and  who  had  the  coward- 
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ice  to  refuse — you  believe  me  guilty  !  Uncle, 
have  a  care:  this  farce  may  tura  to  your 
shame.' 

"  'We  have  other  witnesses,' said  Madame 
de  Cambasse  :  '  bring  in  the  prisoner.'    At  the 
sight  of  Idomenee,  Welrnoth's  countenance  fell. 
"  ♦  You  know  Monsieur  Welmoth  V  said  Mon- 
sieur Sanson. 
"  '  No.' 

"  'He  was  not  in  the  Wood  des  Balisiers  to- 
night?' 

"  '  Nobody  was  in  the  Wood  des  Balisiers  to- 
night.' 

"  'What!'  cried  Jean,  'you  were  not  in  the 
wood,  and  you  did  not  talk  with  him,  and,  hear- 
ing me  move,  you  did  not  fling  a  knife  towards 
the  bush  where  I  was,  and  wound  me  here  in 
the  thigh  ?' 
"  '  These  are  all  lies,'  said  Idomenee. 
"  *  Bring  in  Theodore,"  said  Monsieur  San- 
son. 

"  '  Theodore  is  dead,'  answered  Idomenee. 
"'But,  at  any  rale,  the  mask  and  mantle 
can't  have  disappeared,'  cried  John,  '  and  must 
be  among  this  gentleman's  effects.' 

"  '  Of  course,'  cried  Welmoth,  now  quite  him- 
self, '  those  who  told  the  lie  could  easily  have 
put  a  cloak  and  a  mask  in  my  baggage.' 

"  Monsieur  Sanson  held  down  his  head  and 
said,  after  a  moment's  silence,  '  Pardon  me,  Ed- 
ward, for  having  believed  you  guilty,  but  this 
comedy  has  been  so  cleverly  arranged  that  I  was 
deceived  for  a  moment.  As,  however,  it  was 
one  of  my  slaves  who  injured  the  property  of 
Madame  de  Cambasse,  and  as  I  have  no  desire 
she  should  be  injured  by  me  or  mine,  I  am  quite 
ready  lo  pay  her  an  indemnity.' 

"'I  wish  for  nothing  but  what  the  law 
awards,'  said  the  lady.  '  My  only  wish  was  to 
expose  to  you  the  infamous  machinations  of  a 
villain.' 

.  "  She  then  sat  down  to  write,  while  Edward 
^reserved  a  perfectly  unmoved  countenance. 
Her  note  finished — 'Mr.  Owen,'  said  she,  'have 
'the  goodness  to  carry  this  immediately  to  the 
Procureur  du  Roi ;  if  the  principal  criminal  es- 
cape, here  is  one,  at  any  rate,  whom  nothing 
can  save.  This  mulatto'forced  an  entry  into  my  ' 
house  with  arras  in  his  hands.  He  wounded 
me  with  his  knife — this,  at  least,  is  no  comedy.' 
"  Idomenee,  in  spite  of  himself,  could  not 
help  giving  a  look  at  Sir  Edward.  He  was  per- 
fectly unmoved. 

"  '  Let  those  who  hired  this  villain  save  them- 
selves as  they  can  j* continued  Madame  de  Cam- 
basse. Welmoth  showed  not  the  least  concern 
at  this  insinuation.  '  Had  we  not  better  leave 
Madame  to  her  part  of  Grand  Justiciary,'  said  he 
to  M.  Sanson,  laughing. 

"  '  I  am  at  your  orders,  and  was  sure,  Ed- 
ward, you  could  never  have  lent  yourself  to  this 
infamous  conspiracy,'  said  M.  Sanson.  *  As  for 
this  unhappy  man,  the  only  chance  remaining 
for  him  is  to  name  his  accomplices.' 

"  *Il  is  what  he  had  best  do,'  said  Welmoth, 
calmly  ;  *  and  1  advise  him  to  do  so.  But  it  is 
to  his  judges,  and  not  to  us  that  he  must  con- 
fess.' As  he  spoke  thus,  Welmoth  looked  with 
some  agitation  towards  Idomenee.  Monsieur 
Sanson  seemed  quite  confounded  by  the  latter's 
silence. 


"  *  Come,'  cried  Welmoth,  anxiously,  'let  us 
go;'  and  Sanson  moved  forward  as  if  to  leave 
the  room. 

"  At  this  moment  the  mulatto  staggered,  and 
uttered  aloud,  horrible  cry.  'Stop I'  screamed 
he,  '  stop,  Monsieur  Sanson ;'  and  these  words 
caused  every  one  to  pause. 

"  *  I  remember,  now,'  said  the  mulatto,  groan- 
ing and  writhing  in  pain;  '  it  was  the  rum  he 
gave  me  in  the  wood.     It  was — it  was — ' 
"  'What?'  cried  every  one. 
"  '  It  was  poisoned — oh  !  poisoned  !    I  was  ta 
go  when  I  heard  his  pistol,  and  to  die  like  a  dog 
in  the  wood.     That's  the  villain  who  made  me 
fire  upon  M.  Clemenceau.' 
"  '  I  knew  it  I'  cried  Jean. 
*'  '  That's— that's  he  who'— the  wretch  could 
say  no  more,  he  staggered  and  fell — but  as  he 
fell  he  made  a  bound  towards  Sir  Edward  as  if 
he  would  have  killed  him,  and  fell  dead  at  his 
feet.     The  Englishman  looked  at  his  victim  in 
silence,  and  with  a  ferocious  joy. 

"  'Monster!'  cried  Monsieur  Sanson  at  length, 
and  after  a  pause  of  horror,  '  and  will  you  still 
deny  V 

"  '  What !  do  you  join  them,  too  ?'  said  Sir 
Edward.  'Is  this  the  way  in  which  you  pay 
me  back  the  gold  guineas  I  lent  you  V 

"  '  The  money  is  ready,  sir;  and  the  cause  of 
my  interview  with  Madame  de  Cambasse, 
whose  fair  fame  you  have  calumniated,  was  to 
arrange  the  payment  of  this  very  sum,  and  to 
rescue  Monsieur  Sanson  from  the  ruin  you  had 
prepared  for  him.' 

"  'Enough!'  cried  Sir  Edward.  *I  will  an- 
swer no  more  questions  of  lackeys,  knaves,  and 
strumpets,  and  their  silly  dupes.' 

"  'Monsieur  I'Anglais!'  said  Jean,  'shall  I 
make  you  a  present  before  you  go  ?  Here  it  is — 
the  caps  for  your  pistols  ;  they'll  serve  you  to 
blow  your  brains  out  with.' 

"  'I  take  them,'  said  Sir  Edward,  grinding  his 
teeth,  'in  order  to  send  into  your  master's  head 
the  bullet  I  owe  him.' 

"  He  was  about  to  put  them  on,  but  ere  he 
could  do  so,  Jean  rushed  at  him  and  felled  him 
to  the  ground  :  those  present  rushed  forward  to 
rescue  Sir  Edward,  thinking  Jean  was  strangling 
him. 

"  'Stop,  stop,'  shouted  the  domestic,  'I  want 
to  see  this  gentleman's  flannel-waistcoat.  John 
told  me  when  I  made  him  drunk,  that  his  mas- 
ter carried  some  curious  papers  there.  Ah ! 
here  they  are  !'  As  he  spoke,  John  seized  the 
papers,  and  springing  up,  gave  them  to  Monsieur 
Sanson. 

"  But  Sanson  had  scarcely  begun  to  read  them, 
when  Welmoth  was  up  too ;  he  had  taken  the 
pistols  from  the  ground  where  he  flung  them, 
and  had  armed  them  with  the  caps,  which  he 
still  held  in  his  hand. 

"  '  Now  it's  my  turn,'  said  he,  turning  on  the 
astonished  and  unarmed  group  who  were  gath- 
ered round  the  papers;  'listen  to  me.  Mon- 
sieur Sanson,  I  caused  Clemenceau  to  be  shot, 
because  he  interfered  with  the  projects  of  which 
I  am  pursuing  the  execution,  and  which  shall 
ruin  you  one  day.  France  must  lose  her  colo- 
nies. England  has  decided  it,  and  our  decision 
is  like  that  of  Heaven,  implacable  and  inevita- 
ble.   I  own  it  all ;  I  was  sent  to  ruin  you~lQ 
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ruin  this  woman's  reputation;  I  organized  the 
fire  this  night.  There,  you  have  my  confession, 
and  the  proofs  of  my  mission  in  ihe  papers  in 
Your  hand.     What  will  be  my  fate?' 

"  'The  scaflbid,  wretch!'  said  Monsieur  Sanson. 

**  «  Well,  then,  if  I  die  for  one  crime  or  for  ten 

what  mailers?     And  now  hark  you:   I  hfve 

two  more  to  commit^  which  two  victims  shall  1 

choose  here  ?' 

"  '  Monster !'  cried  Monsieur  Sanson. 
"  *No,  I  will  not  hurt  you;  but  this  woman 
here,  and  this  young  dandy  who  would  marry 
your  daughter'— Madame  de  Cambasse  turned 
pale,  and  Jean  flung  himself  before  her. 

*'  '  ISot  a  movemeni,'  said  Welmoih,  'or  she 
is  dead!  But  I  make  one  bargain  wiih  you. 
There  is  a  candle  near  you,  M.  Sanson  ;  burn  in 
it,  one  after  anoiher,  the  papers  you  have  been 
reading,  and  1  withdraw.' 

"  'Never — never;'  said  M.  Sanson. 
"  *  Be  it  as  you  will,'  said  Welmoth  ;  and  aim- 
ed at  Madame  de  Cambasse,  who  fell  on  her 
knees  almost  dead  with  terror. 

"  *  Yield,  in  the  name  of  heaven,'  said  Cle- 
menceau. 

"  ♦  You  are  afraid  for  yourself,'  said  Wel- 
moth ;  on  which  Clemenceau  was  about  to  rush 
forward,  but  John  held  him  back, saying, 'Stand 
back,  sir,  the  rascal  will  do  what  he  says,  else.' 
"  ♦  Enough,  enough ;'  said  M.  Sanson  ;  and 
put  the  papers  to  the  flame.  Welmoth  saw 
him  burn  them,  one  afier  another;  and  when 
the  last  was  consumed,  he  walked  to  the  win- 
dow, fired  his  two  pistols  in  the  air,  and  said, 
*  The  honour  of  England  is  saved;  now,  genile- 
men,  I  am  at  your  disposition.' 

*'  This  act  of  ferocious  heroism  struck  Cle- 
menceau and  M.  Sanson  with  a  strange  admira- 
tion. 'Go,' said  the  latter;  'the  day  is  before 
you.' 

"  '  Thank  you,'  said  Sir  Edward ;  and  left  the 
room." 

It  is  strange  that  the  writer  of  the  tale,  a 
good  man  of  business,  no  doubt,  as  the  pre- 
sent literary  system  in  France  will  cause 
most  writers  to  be,  has  not  turned  the  above 
invention  to  still  further  profit,  and  adapted 
it  for  stage  representation.  The  perfidious 
Englishman  is  a  character  drawn  as  if  ex- 
pressly for  the  actor  of  the  villains  of  the 
Porte  St.  Martin  Theatre,  and  the  imita- 
tions of  Jean  the  Frenchman  as  John  the 
Goddam  would  convulse  audiences  with 
laughter.  Nor  is  it  necessary,  in  order  to 
amuse  these  merry  folks,  that  the  imitations 
should  be  like;  it  is  only  requisite  that  the 
imitations  should  be  like  what  they  are  ac- 
customed to  hear  ;  and  were  a  real  English- 
man to  be  produced  on  the  stage,  they  would 
give  the  palm  to  the  sham  one.  They  have  an 
Englishman  for  their  politics  as  well  as  foi 
their  theatre  ;  an  Englishman  of  their  own 
dressing  up,  a  monstrous  compound  of  ridi- 
cule and  crime,  grotesque,  vulgar,  selfish, 
wicked;  and  they  will  allow  their  political 
writers  to  submit  to  ihem  no  other.     There 


is  no  better  proof  of  the  intense  hatred  with 
which  the  nation  regards  us  :  of  the  rankling 
humiliation  which  for  ever  and  ever  seems 
to  keep  possession  of  a  clever,  gallant,  vain, 
domineering,  defeated  people. 

The  contrast   to  this   spirit  in    England 
is  quite  curious.     Say  to  the  English — the 
Fiench  hate  you;  night  and  day  ihey  hate 
you  ;  the  government  that  should  find  a  pre- 
text of  war  with  you  would  be  hailed  with 
such  shouts  of  exultation  from  one  end  of 
the    country  to   the   other,  as    never  were 
heard  since  the  days  when   the  Patrie  was 
in  danger  ;  till  they  can    meet  you   in  war 
they  pursue  you  with   untiring  calumny — 
say  this,  and  an  Englishman,  yawning,  an- 
swers, '  It  is  impossible.'  and  declares  that 
the  person  who  so  speaks  is  actuated  by  a 
very  bad  spirit,  and  wishes  to  set  the  two 
countries  quarrelling.     If  an  English  news- 
paper were  to  take  the  pains  to  collect  and 
publish  the  lies  against  England  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Paris  journals  of  any  given 
month  (the  month  of  her  Majesty's  visit  to 
France  would  hardly  be  a  fair  criterion,  it 
was  an   extraordinary  event,  and  afltnded, 
therefore,  scope  for  extraordinary  lying) — 
there  would   be  such  a  catalogue  as  would 
astonish  readers  here.     Abuse  of  England 
is  the  daily  bread  of  the  French  journalist. 
He   writes  to  supply  his   market.     If  his 
customers  were  tired  of  the  article,  would 
he  give  it  to  them  1     No  ;  he  would  abuse 
the  Turks,  or  praise  the  English,  or  abuse 
or  praise  the  Russians,  or  write  in  praise  or 
abuse  of  any  other  country  or  subject,  that 
his  readers  might  have  a  fancy  to  admire  or 
hate.     All  other  fashions,  however,  seem  to 
have  their  day  in  France  but  this,  and  this 
is  of  all  days.     They  never  tire  of  abusing 
this    country.     The    Carlist    turns    on    the 
government-man,  and  says, '  Y'ou  truckle  to 
the   Engli.sh.'       1  he    goveinment-man    re- 
torts, •  Who  ever  truckled   to  the  English 
so  much  as  you  did,  who  came  into  power 
with  his  bayonet,  and  thanked  him,  under 
God,  for  your  restoration  V      The  republi- 
can reviles  them   both  w|jth  all   his  might, 
and  says  that  one  courts  the   foieigner  as 
much  as  the  other. 

If  we  speak  in  this  manner,  apropos  of  a 
mere  novel  of  a  few  hundred  pages,  it  is 
because  we  believe  that  Monsieur  Soulie 
had  his  briif  given  to  him,  and  wa.^  instruct- 
ed to  write  in  a  particular  vein.  His  facts, 
such  as  they  are,  have  been  supplied  to 
him  ;  for  there  are  evidences  that  the  writer 
has  some  sort  of  information  upr.n  the  sub- 
jects on  which  he  v\  rites,  and  there  are 
proofs  of  wilful  perversions  from  some 
quarter  or  other.  Take,  fur  instance,  the 
description  of  a  treadmill.     *  This  punish- 
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xnent  of  the  treadmill  consists  in  hanging 
slaves  by  the  wrists,  in  such  a  manner  that 
their  feet  are  placed  upon  the  wings  of  a 
wheel.  The  wheel  always  yields  under 
their  feet,  and  thus  obliges  the  patient  to 
seek  a  footing  upon  the  upper  wing.  The 
wheel  serves  likewise  to  grind  the  prison- 
ers' corn.  An  executioner  [bourreau)  armed 
with  a  hammer  [martinet) — the  wh'p  ap- 
peared too  mild  lo  these  worthy  protectors 
of  the  negro  race — an  executioner,  I  say, 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  mill,  is  employed 
to  excite  the  indolence  of  those  who  do  not 
move  quick  enough  on  the  wheel :  and  a 
physician  from  time  to  time  feels  the  puUe  of 
tfie  person  under  punishment^  in  order  to  see 
how  long  he  can  hear  the  torture.^  Now  this 
is  written  with  evident  bad  faith,  very  likely 
not  on  the  writer's  part,  but  on  the  part  of 
some  one  who  has  seen  this  instrument  of 
torture,  a  treadmill,  and  whose  interest  it  is 
to  maintain  the  slave  trade  in  the  French 
colonies,  and  who  knows  that,  in  order  to 
enlist  the  mother-country  in  his  favour,  he 
has  no  surer  means  than  to  excite  its  preju- 
dices by  stories  of  the  cruelties  and  conspi- 
racies of  England.  Statements  are  proved 
in  different  modes,  arguments  are  conducted 
in  all  sorts  of  ways ;  and  this  novel  is  an 
argument  for  the  slave  trade,  proved  by  pure 
lying.  Its  proofs  are  lies,  and  its  conclusion 
is  a  lie.  It  stands  thus  :  *  The  English  have 
fomented  a  demoniacal  conspiracy  against 
the  slave  trade  in  the  French  colonies.  The 
English  are  our  wicked,  false,  dastardly, 
natural  enemies,  and  we  are  bound  to  hate 
thera.  Therefore  slavery  is  a  praiseworthy 
institution,  and  ought  to  be  maintained  in 
the  French  colonies.'  It  is  to  this  argument 
that  Monsiur  Soulie  has  devoted  three  vol- 
umes which  are  signed  by  his  celebrated 
name. 

A  romancer  is  not  called  upon  to  be  very 
careful  in  his  logic,  it  is  true  ;  fiction  is  his 
calling;  but  surely  not  fictions  of  this  na- 
ture. Let  this  sort  of  argumentation  be 
left  to  the  writers  of  the  leading  articles ; 
it  has  an  ill  look  in  the  feuilleton,  which 
ought  to  be  neutral  ground,  and  where 
peaceable  readers  are  in  ihe  habit  of  taking 
refuge  from  national  quarrels  and  abuse; 
from  the  envy,  hatred,  and  uncharitable- 
ness,  that  inflame  the  patriots  of  the  Pre- 
mier Paris.  All  the  villains  whom  the  ro- 
mancer is  calleJ  upon  to  slay,  are  those 
whom  he  has  created  first,  and  over  whom 
he  may  exercise  the  utmost  severities  of 
his  imagination.  Let  the  count  go  mad,  or 
the  heroine  swallow  poison,  or  Don  Alphon- 
so  run  his  rival  through  the  body,  or  the 
French  ship  or  array  at  the  end  of  the  tale 
blow  up  the  English  and  obtain  its  victory, 


these  harmless  cruelties  and  ultimate  tri- 
umphs, are  the  undoubted  property  of  the 
novelist,  and  we  receive  them  as  perfectly 
fair  warfare.  But  let  him  not  deal  in  spe- 
cific calumnies,  and  inculcate,  by  means  of 
lies,  hatred  of  actual  breathing  flesh  and 
blood.  This  task  should  be  left  to  what 
are  called  hommes  graves  in  France,  the 
sages  of  the  war  newspapers. 

As  to  these  latter,  which  are  daily  expos- 
ing the    deep-laid    schemes  and  hyperma- 
chiavellian   craft  of  England,  we   wonder 
they  have  not  noticed  as  yet  another  sordid 
and    monstrous    conspiracy  of   which    this 
country  is  undoubtedly  the  centre.     If  this 
audacious  plot  be  allowed  to  succeed,  the 
nationalities  of  Europe  will  gradually,  but 
certainly  disappear  ;  the  glorious  recollec- 
tions of  feats  of  arras,  and  the  noble  emu- 
lation to  which  they  give  rise,  will  be  ef- 
faced by  a  gross,  merchant  despotism  ;  the 
spirit  of  patriotism  will  infallibly  die  away, 
and,  to  meet  the  aggressions  of  the  enemy, 
the  frontier  shall   be  lined  with  wan'iors, 
and  the  tribune  resound  with  oratory  no 
more.     The  public  press,  the   guardian  of 
liberty,  the  father  of  manly  thought,  shall 
be  as  it  were  dumb  :  the  *  Siecle'  may  cry 
woe  to  perfidious  Albion,  and  the  public, 
stricken  with  a  fatal  indifference,  shall  be 
too  stupid  to  tremble ;  the  '  National'  may 
shout  murder  and  treason  against  England, 
and  a  degenerate  nation  only  yawn  in  re- 
ply.     'A  conspiracy    tending  to   produce 
this  state   of  things,'  we  can  imagine  one 
of  those  patriotic  journals  to  say,  'exists, 
spreads  daily,  its  progress  may  be  calculate- 
ed  foot  by  foot  all  over  Europe.      The  vil- 
lains  engaged  in   it   are   leagued    against 
some  of  the  most  precious  and  ancient  in- 
stitutions of  the  world.     What  can  be  more 
patriotic  than  to  protect  a  national  industry  ? 
their  aim  is  to  abolish  trade-protection,  and 
to  sweep  custom-houses  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.     What  can  be  more  noble  than 
love  of  country  aied  national  spirit  1  these 
conspirators  would  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
civic  virtues.     What  can   be  more  heroic 
than  the  ardour  which  inspires  our  armies, 
and  fills  our  youth  with  the  generous  desire 
of  distinction    in  war  1  these  conspirators, 
if  they  have  their  way.  will  not  have  an  ar- 
my standing;  they   will   make  a  mockery 
and  falsehood  of  glory,  the  noble   aim   of 
gallant  spirits;   they  will  smother,  with  the 
bales  of  their  coarse  commerce,  the  laurels 
of  our  former  achievements  ;  the  swords  of 
Marengo  and  Austerlitz  will  be  left  to  rust 
on  the  walls  of  our  children  ;  and  they  vvill 
clap  corks  upon   the  bayonets  with  which 
we  drove  Europe  before  us.*     The  Rail- 
road, we  need  not  say,  is  the  infernal  Eng- 
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lish  conspiracy  to  which  we  suppose  the 
French  prophet  to  allude.  It  has  been  car- 
ried over  to  France  by  Englishmen.  It 
has  crept  from  Rouen  to  the  gates  of  Pans; 
from  Rouen  it  is  striding  towards  the  se^ 
at  Southampton  ;  from  Paris  it  is  riishmg 
to  the  Belgian  frontier  and  the  channel.  It 
is  an  English  present.^  Timete  Danaos : 
there  is  danger  in  the  gift. 

For  when  the  frontier  is  in  a  manner  de- 
stroyed, how  will  the  French  youth  be  able 
to  rush  to  it  %  Once  have  railroads  all  over 
Europe,  and  there  is  no  more  use  for  va- 
lour than  for  post-chaises  now  on  the  north 
road.  Both  will  be  exploded  institutions. 
The  one  expires,  because  nobody  will  ride ; 
the  other  dies,  because  nobody  will  fight ; 
it  is  cheaper,  easier,  quicker,  more  com- 
fortable to  take  the  new  method  of  travel- 
ling. And  as  a  post-chaise  keeper  is  ruined 
by  a  railroad,  and  as  a  smuggler  is  ruined 
by  free  trade  ;  those  concerned  in  the  main- 
tenance of  numberless  other  ancient  usages, 
interests,  prejudices,  must  look  to  suffer  by 
coming  changes.  Have  London  at  twelve 
hours'  journey  from  Paris,  and  even  French- 
men will  begin  to  travel.  The  readers  of 
the  'National'  and  the  'Commerce'  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  them- 
selves of  that  monstrous  artful  island,  w^hich 
their  newspapers  describe  to  them  as  so 
odious.  They  will  begin  to  see  that  hatred 
of  the  French  nation  is  not  the  sole 
object  of  the  Englishman's  thoughts,  as 
their  present  instructor  would  have  them 
believe  ;  that  the  grocer  of  Bond-street  has 
no  more  wish  to  assassinate  his  neighbour 
of  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  than  the  latter  has 
to  murder  his  rival  of  the  Rue  St.  Denis ; 
that  the  ironmonger  is  not  tiiinking  about 
humiliating  France,  but  only  of  the  best 
means  of  selling  his  kettles  and  fenders. 
Seeing  which  peaceful  and  harmless  dispo- 
sition on  our  part,  the  wrath  of  Frenchmen 
will  melt  and  give  way  :  or  rather  let  us 
say,  as  our  island  is  but  a  small  place,  and 
France  a  great  one — as  we  are  but  dull 
shopkeepers  without  ideas,  and  France  the 
spring  from  which  all  the  Light  and  Truth 
of  the  world  issues — that  when  we  are 
drawn  so  near  to  it,  we  shall  sink  into  it  and 
mingle  with  it  as  naturally  as  a  drop  of  rain 
into  the  ocean  (or  into  a  pail),  and  at  once 
and  for  ever  be  absorbed  in  the  flood  of 
French  Civilisation. 
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The  military  and  political  events  which 
terminated  in  the  independence  of  the 
United  States,  may  be  criticised  as  dilatory, 
as  fortuitous,  and  as  not  marked  by  the 
stamp  of  human  genius.  That  revolution 
produced  more  good  than  great  men.  If 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  civil  wars  of 
Spain,  and  its  parliamentary  struggles  after 
freedom,  it  should  be  more  a  subject  of 
congratulation  than  of  reproach.  The  great- 
ness of  revolutionary  heroes  may  imply  the 
smallness  of  the  many  ;  and,  all  things  duly 
weighed,  the  supremacy  of  a  Cromwell  or 
a  Napoleon  is  more  a  slur  upon  national 
capabilities  than  an  honour  to  them.  Let 
us  then  begin  by  setting  aside  the  principal 
accusation  of  his  French  foes  against  Gene- 
ral Espartero,  that  he  is  of  mediocre  talent 
and  eminence.  The  same  might  have  been 
alleged  against  Washington.  ^         ^    • 

Moreover,  there  is  no  people  so  little  in- 
clined to  allow,  to  form,  or  to  idolize  supe- 
riority, as  the  Spaniards.  They  have  the 
jealous  sentiment  of  universal  equality,  im- 
planted into  them  as  deeply  as  it  is  into  the 
French.  But  to  counteract  it,  the  French 
have  a  national  vanity,  which  is  for  ever 
comparing  their  own  country  with  others. 
And  hence  every  character  of  eminence  is 
dear  to  them  ;  for,  though  an  infringement 
on  individual  equality,  it  exalts  them  above 
other  nations.  The  Spaniard,  on  the  con- 
trary, does  not  deign  to  enter  into  the  mi- 
nuticB  of  comparison.  His  country  was,  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  the 
first  in  Europe  ;  its  nobles  the  most  wealthy, 
the  most  magnificent,  the  most  punctilious, 
the  most  truly  aristocratic;  its  citizens  the 
most  advanced  in  arts  and  manufactures, 
and  comfoit  and  municipal  freedom  ;  its 
soldiers  were  allowed  the  first  rank,  the 
sailors  the  same.  The  Spaniards  taught 
the  existence  of  this,  their  universal  superi- 
ority, to  their  sons ;  and  these  again  to 
their  offspring,  down  to  the  present  day. 
And  the  Spaniards  implicitly  believe  the 
tradition  of  their  forefathers,  not  merely  as 
applied  to  the  past,  but  as  a  judgment  of  the 
present.  They  believe  themselves  to  be 
precisely  what  their  fathers  were  three 
hundred  years  ago.  They  take  not  the 
least  count  of  all  that  has  happened  in  that 
period  :  the  revolutions,  the  changes,  the 
forward  strides  of  other  nations,  the  back- 
ward ones  of  their  own.  A  great  man, 
more  or  less,  is  consequently  to  them  of 
little  importance.  They  are  too  proud  to 
be  vain. 

This  part  of  the  Spanish  character  ex- 
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plains  not  a  few  of  the  political  events  of 
the  countries  inhabited  by  the  race.  In  all 
tliose  countries,  individual  eminence  is  a 
thing  not  to  be  tolerated.  It  constitutes  in 
itself  a  crime,  and  the  least  pretension  to  it 
remains  unpardoned.  Even  Bolivar,  not- 
withstanding his  immense  claims,  and  not- 
withstanding the  general  admission  that 
nothing  but  a  strong  hand  could  keep  the 
unadhesive  materials  of  Spanish  American 
republics  tO!jfether, — even  he  was  the  ob- 
ject of  such  hatred,  suspicion,  jealousy,  and 
mistrust,  that  his  life  was  a  martyrdom  to 
himself,  and  his  salutary  influence  a  tyranny 
to  those  whom  he  had  liberated. 

There  did  exist  in  Spain,  up  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  a  grand 
exception  to  this  universal  love  of  equality, 
■which  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Latin  races. 
And  that  was  the  veneration  for  royalty, 
which  partook  of  the  oriental  and  fabulous 
extreme  of  respect.  Nowhere  is  this  more 
manifest  than  in  the  popular  drama  of  the 
country :  in  which  the  Spanish  monarch 
precisely  resembles  the  Sultan  of  the  Ara- 
bian Nights,  as  the  vicegerent  of  Provi- 
dence, the  universal  righter  of  wrongs,  en- 
dowed with  ubiquity,  omnipotence,  and 
all-wisdom.  Two  centuries'  succession  of 
the  most  imbecile  monarchs  greatly  impair- 
ed, if  not  effaced,  this  sentiment.  The  con- 
duct of  Ferdinand  to  the  men  and  the 
classes  engaged  in  the  war  of  independence, 
disgusted  all  that  was  spirited  and  enlight- 
ened in  the  nation.  A  ^ew  remote  pro- 
vinces and  gentry  thought,  indeed,  that  the 
principle  of  legitimacy  and  loyalty  was 
strong  as  ever,  and  they  rose  to  invoke  it  in 
favour  of  Don  Carlos.  Their  failure  has 
taught  them  and  all  Spain,  that  loyalty,  in 
its  old,  and  extreme,  and  chevalier  sense,  is 
extinct;  and  that  in  the  peninsula,  as  in 
other  western  countries,  it  has  ceased  to  be 
fanaticism,  and  survives  merely  as  a  ration- 
al feeling. 

Royalty  is  however  the  only  superiority 
that  the  Spaniards  will  admit ;  and  their 
jealou.sy  of  any  other  power  which  apes, 
or  affects,  or  replaces  royalty,  is  irrepressi- 
ble. A  president  of  a  Spanish  republic 
would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  month,  nor 
would  a  regent.  The  great  and  unpardon- 
able fault  of  Espartero  was,  that  he  bore 
this  name.. 

Another  Spanish  characteristic,  arising 
from  the  same  principle  or  making  part  of 
it,  is  the  utter  want  of  any  influence  on  the 
side  of  the  aristocracy.  For  a  Spanish 
aristocracy  does  survive :  an  aristocracy 
of  historic  name,  great  antiquity,  monied 
wealth,  and  territorial  possession.  The 
.dukedoms  of  Infantado,  Ossune,  Montilles, 


&c.,  are  not  extinct ;  neither  are  the  wear- 
ers of  these  titles  exiled  or  proscribed  ;  nor 
have  their  estates  been  confiscated  or  cur- 
tailed. But  they  have  no  influence  ;  they 
have  taken  no  part  in  political  events  ;  and 
are  scarcely  counted  even  as  pawns  on 
the  chess-board  of  Spanish  politics.  The 
Spaniards  respect  superiority  of  birth,  but 
their  respect  is  empty.  It  is  rather  the 
respect  of  an  antiquary  for  what  is  curious, 
than  the  worldly  and  sensible  respect  for 
whatever  is  truly  valuable.  The  greatest 
efforts  have  been  made  by  almost  all  Span- 
ish legislators  and  politicians,  to  make  use 
of  the  aristocracy  as  a  weight  in  the  politi- 
cal balance,  and  as  a  support  of  throne  and 
constitution.  But  as  Lord  Eldon  compared 
certain  British  peers  to  the  pillars  of  the 
East  London  Theatre,  which  hung  from 
the  roof  instead  of  supporting  it,  such  has 
been  the  condition  of  all  Spanish  peers  or 
proceres  in  any  and  every  constitution. 
They  supported  the  government  of  the 
time  being  ;  were  infallibly  of  the  opinions 
diametrically  opposite  to  those  of  the  depu- 
ties; and  increased  the  odium  of  the  minis- 
try, whether  moderado  or  exaltado,  without 
giving  it  the  least  support.  The  rendering 
the  upper  chamber  elective,  as  was  done 
by  the  constitution  of  1837,  has  not  reme- 
died this.  When  Christina  fell,  the  upper 
chamber  was,  to  a  man,  in  her  favour  ;  so  did 
the  whole  upper  chamber  support  Esparte- 
ro, when  he  fell.  In  short,  the  attachment 
of  the  peers  in  Spain  is  ominous ;  it  beto- 
kens downfall. 

The  crown  and  the  clergy,  in  fact,  had 
laboured  in  unison  to  destroy  and  humble 
the  power  of  the  aristocracy,  as  well  as  of 
the  middle  classes.  They  succeeded  but 
too  well  ;  and  in  succeeding,  they  also 
strengthened  that  democratic  principle  of 
equality  which  is  a  monkish  principle. 
But  the  crown  and  the  monasteries,  and  the 
aristocracy,  have  all  gone  down  together, 
whilst  the  middle  classes  survive,  and  have 
become  regenerated  with  a  second  youth. 
It  is  only  they  who  have  any  force  in  Spain. 
It  is  the  cities  which  take  the  initiative  in 
all  changes  and  all  revolutions.  For  any 
government  to  incur  their  displeasure,  is  at 
once  to  fall ;  none  has  been  able  to  strug- 
gle against  them.  These  juntas  raised  the 
war  of  independence,  and  performed  the 
Spanish  part  of  their  self-liberation.  They 
again  it  was  who  enabled  Christina  to  esta- 
blish at  once  her  daughter's  rights  and  the 
name  of  a  constitution.  They  afterwards 
compelled  her  to  give  the  reality,  as  well 
as  the  name  And  it  was  they,  too,  who 
drove  Don  Carlos  out  of  the  country,  in 
despite  of  the  tenacity  and  courage  of  his 
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rustic  supporters.  He  was  driven  from  be- 
fore Bilboa,  and  from  every  town  of  more 
respectability  than  a  village.  He  was  wel- 
comed by  the  peasants  and  their  lords,  but 
every  collection  of  citizens  rejected  him, 
and  he  and  absolutism  were  obliged  to  fly 
the  country. 

There  is  one  class,  which  at  the  close  of 
revolutions  is  apt  to  turn  them  to  its  own 
profit,  and  becomes  arbiter  of  all  that  sur- 
vives in  men  and  things.  This  is  the  army. 
In  nations,  however,  which  have  no  external 
wars,  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  army 
or  its  chiefs  to  win  and  preserve  that  mas- 
tery over  public  opinions,  which  is  needed 
to  ensure  acquiescence  in  military  usur- 
pations. The  French  revolution,  as  we  all 
know,  turned  to  a  warlike  struggle  between 
France  and  Europe  ;  in  which  France  was 
represented  by  her  generals  and  armies, 
and  in  which  these  but  too  naturally  took 
the  place  of  civilian  statesmen  and  repre- 
sentative assemblies.  In  the  more  isolated 
countries  of  England  and  Spain,  the  ac- 
tivity and  the  glory  of  the  military  termi- 
nated with  the  civil  war.  The  career  of 
arms  was  closed ;  the  officers  lost  their 
prestige  ;  and  Cromwell,  though  tolerated 
as  a  de  facto  ruler,  was  never  looked  up  to, 
either  as  the  founderof  a  military  monarchy, 
or  of  a  new  dynasty.  A  Cromwell  would 
have  met  with  more  resistance  in  Spain  ; 
civilian  jealousy  is  there  as  strong  as  in 
England ;  and  Cromwell  there  was  none. 
The  Duke  of  Victory's  worst  enemies 
could  not  seriously  accuse  him  of  such 
ambition. 

Baldomero  Espartero  was  born  in  the 
year  1792,  at  Granatula,  a  village  of  La 
Mancha,  not  far  from  the  towns  of  Alraagro 
and  Ciudad  Real.  In  his  last  rapid  retreat 
from  Albacete  to  Seville,  the  regent  could 
Hot  have  passed  far  from  the  place  of  his 
nativity.  His  father  is  said  to  have  been  a 
respectable  artisan,  a  wheelwright,  and  a 
maker  of  carts  and  agricultural  implements. 

This  artisan's  elder  brother,  Manuel, 
was  a  monk  in  one  of  the  Franciscan  con- 
Tents  of  Cuidnd  Heal,  capital  of  the  province 
of  La  Mancha.  It  is  one  of  the  advan- 
tages amongst  the  many  disadvantages  of 
monasticity,  that  it  facilitates  the  education 
and  the  rise  of  such  of  the  lower  classes  as 
give  signs  of  superior  intelligence.  The 
friar  Maiuel  took  his  young  nephew,  Bal- 
domero, and  had  him  educated  in  his  con 
vent.  Had  Spain  remained  in  its  state  of 
wonted  peace,  the  young  disciple  of  the 
convent  would  in  good  time  have  become, 
in  all  probability,  the  ecclesiastic  and  the 
»onk.     But  about  the  time  when  Espartero 


attained  the  age  of  sixteen,  the  armies  oF 
Napoleon  poured  over  the  Pyrenees,  and 
menaced  Spanish  independence.  It  was 
no  time  for  monkery.  So  at  least  thought 
all  the  young  ecclesiastical  students  ;  for 
these  throughout  every  college  in  the  penin- 
sula almost  unanimously  threw  off  the  black 
frock,  girded  on  the  sabre,  and  flung  the 
musket  over  their  shoulder.  The  batta- 
lions which  they  formed  were  called  sacred. 
Nor  was  such  volunteering  confined  to  the 
young.  The  grizzle-bearded  monk  him- 
self went  forth,  and,  used  to  privation,  made 
an  excellent  guerilla.  The  history  of  the 
Spanish  wars  of  independence  and  of  free- 
dom tells  frequently  of  monkish  generals, 
the  insignia  of  whose  command  were  the 
cord  and  sandals  of  St.  Francis. 

Young  Espartero  took  part  in  most  of 
the  first  battles  and  skirmishes  in  the  south 
of  Spain,  and  made  part  of  the  Spanish 
force,  we  believe,  which  was  shut  up  and 
besieged  by  the  French  in  Cadiz.  He- 
here,  through  the  interest  of  his  uncle, 
was  received  into  the  military  school  of  the 
Isla  de  Leon,  where  he  was  able  to  engraft 
a  useful  military  education  on  his  former 
ecclesiastical  acquirements  :  for  to  be  a  sol- 
dier was  his  vocation,  and  his  wish  was  not 
to  be  an  ignorant  one.  'J'he  war  of  inde- 
pendence was  drawing  to  a  close  when. 
Espartero  had  completed  his  military  stu- 
dies, and  could  claim  the  grade  of  officer  in 
a  regular  army.  But  at  this  same  time, 
the  royal  government  resolved  on  sending 
an  experienced  general  with  a  corps  of 
picked  troops  to  the  Spanish  main,  to  en- 
deavour to  re-establish  the  authority  of  the- 
mother-country.  Morillo  was  the  general 
chosen.  Espartero  was  presented  to  him, 
appointed  lieutenant,  and  soon  after  the 
sailing  of  the  expedition  was  placed  on  the- 
staff  of  the  general. 

The  provinces  of  the  Spanish  main  were 
then  the  scene  of  awful  warfare.  It  is 
needless  to  inquire  on  which  side  cruelty 
began  ;  the  custom  of  both  was  almost  in- 
variably to  sacrifice  the  lives,  not  only  of 
captured  foes,  but  of  their  relatives,  young 
and  aged.  The  war,  too,  seemed  inter- 
minable. A  rapid  march  of  a  general  often 
subdued,  and  apparently  reduced,  a  pro- 
vince in  a  few  days,  the  defeated  party  fly- 
ing over  sea  to  the  islands,  or  to  the 
other  settlements  :  but  a  week  would  bring 
them  back,  and  the  victors,  in  their  turn^ 
thought  fit  to  fly,  often  without  a  struggle^ 
Even  an  engagement  was  not  decisive.  A 
great  deal  of  Indian  force  was  employed, 
and,  in  many  respects,  the  Spaniards  or 
Spanish-born  came    to  resemble  them   in 
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fighting.  The  chief  feat  of  the  action  was 
one  brilliant  charge,  which,  if  successful  or 
unsuccessful,  decided  the  day.  For,  once 
put  to  the  rout,  the  soldiers  never  rallied, 
at  least  on  that  day,  but  fled  beyond  the 
range  of  immediate  pursuit,  and  often  with 
so  little  loss  that  the  fugitives  of  yesterday 
formed  an  array  as  numerous  and  formida- 
ble as  before  their  defeat.  How  long  such 
a  civil  war  would  have  lasted,  is  impossible 
to  say,  had  not  foreigners  enlisted  in  the 
cause,  and  formed  legions  which  not  only 
stood  the  brunt  of  a  first  onset,  but  retreat- 
ed or  advanced  regularly  and  determinedly. 
The  foreign  legion  was  the  Macedonian 
phalanx  among  the  Columbians.  Owing  to 
it,  the  Spaniards  lost  the  fatal  battle  of 
Carabobo,  and  thenceforward  made  few 
effectual  struggles  against  the  independents, 
except  in  the  high  country  of  Peru. 

Espartero  had  his  share  of  most  of  these 
actions.  As  major,  he  fought  in  1817  at 
Lupachin,  where  the  insurgent  chief,  La 
Madrid,  was  routed.  Next  year  he  de- 
feated the  insurgents  on  the  plains  of  Ma- 
jocaigo,  and  in  1819  Espartero  and  Seoane 
reduced  the  province  of  Cochalamba.  Soon 
after,  the  revolution  that  had  for  result 
the  establishment  of  the  constitution,  broke 
out  in  Spain  ;  and  the  political  parties  to 
which  it  gave  rise  began  to  agitate  the 
Spanish  army  in  Peru.  Then  the  viceroy, 
who  held  out  for  the  absolute  power  of 
Ferdinand,  was  deposed  ;  and  the  other 
generals,  La  Serna,  Valdez,  and  Canterac, 
declared  for  liberty  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home,  though  they  still  fought  for  preserv- 
ing the  links  that  bound  the  South  Ameri- 
can colonies  to  the  mother-country.  Es- 
partero was  of  this  liberal  military  party, 
and  served  as  colonel  in  the  division  which, 
under  Canterac  and  Valdez,  defeated  the 
Peruvian  independents  at  Torrata  and  Ma- 
quega,  in  January,  1823  :  actions  which  led 
to  the  evacuation  of  the  Peruvian  capital 
by  the  congress.  The  Peruvians  then  sum- 
moned Bolivar  and  the  Columbians  to  their 
aid,  whilst  the  two  parties  in  the  Spanish 
army,  royalist  and  independent,  divided  and 
began  to  war  with  each  other,  on  the  news 
arriving  of  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand. 
This  afforded  great  advantage  to  Bolivar, 
and  that  chief  pushed  them  with  so  much 
vigour,  that  the  contending  royalist  parties 
ceased  their  strife,  and  united  to  overwhelm, 
as  they  thought,  the  Columbians  under 
Paez,  the  lieutenant  under  Bolivar. 

The  Columbians  h?d,  however,  learned 
to  stand  in  action,  and  their  cavalry  even  to 
return  to  the  charge  after  being  routed. 
Their  obstinacy  in  this  respect,  here  dis- 
played for  the  first  time,  routed  the   old 


Spanish  cavalry,  hitherto  thought  so  supe- 
rior  ;  and  won  the  battle  of  Ayacucho,  which 
dismissed  to  Spain  all  upholders  of  Spanish 
supremacy.  The  officers  and  generals  sent 
home  under  this  capitulation  have  been 
since  known  under  the  e|)ithet  of  Ayacu- 
chos.  Among  them  were  Canterac,  Val- 
dez, Rodil,  vSeoane,  Aiaroto,  Narvaez,  Car- 
rabate,  Alaix,  Araoz,  Villaloboz.  Espar- 
tero had  been  previously  sent  home  with 
colours  and  the  account  of  success  in  Peru  j 
success  so  soon  reversed. 

When  these  generals  returned,  there 
were,  of  course,  many  prejudices  against 
them.  They  had  taken  no  part  in  the  libe- 
ral movement  at  home,  which  had  neverthe- 
less begun  in  the  ranks  of  the  army.  Their 
having  taken  previous  part  in  the  war  of 
independence,  ought  to  have  pleaded  for 
them ;  but  most  of  them  had  been  too 
young  to  have  been  then  distinguished.. 
Riego  and  Quiroga  were  the  military  heroes 
of  the  day.  The  soldiers  of  the  constitu- 
tion made,  indeed,  but  a  poor  stand  against 
the  French  invading  army  ;  still  their  efforts- 
were  not  destined  to  be  altogether  vain^ 
and  the  country  preserved  its  gratitude  to- 
wards them.  On  the  other  hand,  Ferdi- 
nand and  his  ministers  showed  no  inclina- 
tion to  favour  or  employ  the  Ayacuclios  ;^ 
the  royalist  volunteers  and  the  monks  were 
the  only  militants  that  the  old  court  trusted  ; 
and  thus  the  largest  body  of  officers  of  ex- 
perience were  inclined  to  range  themselves 
under  the  constitutional  banner,  whenever 
it  should  again  be  hoisted. 

The  years  from  1825  to  1830  were  spent 
by  Espartero,  as  colonel  of  the  regiment  of 
Soria,  which  was  quartered  the  most  part 
of  that  time  in  the  island  of  Majorca.  Pre- 
vious to  going  there  he  commanded  the 
depot  of  Logrono  on  the  Ebro,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  his  present  duch- 
ess, Senora  Jacinta  de  Santa  Cruz.  Her 
father,  an  old  officer,  brother  of  the  late 
captain-rreneral  in  the  south  of  Spain,  was 
one  of  the  wealthiest  proprietors  of  the 
banks  of  the  Ebro,  and  Senora  Jacinta  was 
his  only  child  The  father  was  not  willing 
to  give  her  to  the  soldier,  however  high  his 
rank.  But  the  marriage  took  place,  as  such 
marriages  do,  the  determination  of  the 
young  overcoming  the  scruphs  of  the  old. 
The  present  Duchess  of  Victory  was  re- 
nowned for  her  beauty  and  conjugal  at- 
tachment. 

The  death  (ff  Ferdinand  opened  a  new 
era  for  Spain.  His  will  conferred  the  suc- 
cession upon  his  daughter,  and  the  regency 
upon  her  mother.  As  the  only  hope  of 
preserving  the  crown  to  Isabella,  and  influ- 
ence to  herself.  Christina  summoned  to  her 
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counsels  the  liberals.  They  were  of  many 
shades;  she  chose  the  most  monarchical; 
but  was  gradually  obliged  to  accept  the 
counsels  and  aid  of  those  who  frankly  medi 
tated  a  liberal  constitution.  The  ousted 
prince,  Carlos,  appealed  to  the  farmers  and 
the  priesthood  of  the  northern  provinces  ; 
the  absolutist  powers  of  the  east  supplied 
him  with  funds  ;  and  the  war  began. 

With  very  few  exceptions  all  the  military 
men  embraced  the  side  of  the  queen  and 
constitution.  The  army  felt  no  inclination 
to  undergo  once  more  the  yoke  of  the  priest- 
hood. And  even  old  royalist  generals,  such 
as  Quesada  and  Sarsfield,  turned  their  arms 
willingly  against  the  Carlists.  The  Ayacu- 
chos,  or  officers  who  had  served  in  Ameri- 
ca, showed  equal  alacrity,  especially  those 
who,  like  Espartero,  had,  even  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  been  favourable  to  a 
constitution.  Maroto  was  the  only  one  of 
them,  who,  at  a  later  period,  took  command 
under  Don  Carlos. 

The  first  constitutional  general,  Sarsfield, 
was  successful.  He  delivered  Bilboa,  the 
first  seat  of  the  insurrection,  and  ever  after- 
wards the  key  of  the  war,  from  the  insur- 
gents. Espartero  was  appointed  captain- 
general  of  the  province.  But  the  apparition 
of  Don  Carlos  in  person,  the  funds  he  com- 
manded, and  the  promises  he  made,  gave 
fresh  importance  and  duration  to  the  war. 

The  greatest  and  most  effectual  military 
achievements  are  often  those  least  talked 
about  or  noticed.  The  general  who  can 
organize  an  army  fitly,  often  does  more  than 
he  who  wins  a  battle ;  though  indeed  it  is 
the  organization  that  leads  to  the  winning 
of  the  battle.  The  organization  of  the  Brit- 
ish army  was  the  first  and  the  greatest 
achievement  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington; 
and  it  was  for  the  Carlists  the  great  act  and 
merit  of  Zumalacarreguy.  Espartero  did 
the  same  for  the  Spanish  constitutional 
army,  and  thereby  enabled  it  to  overcome, 
by  degrees  and  in  partial  encounters,  the 
formidable  and  spirited  bands  opposed  to 
it.  Valdez,  who  commanded  after  Quesa- 
da, and  who  had  been  the  old  commander 
in  Pern,  committed  the  great  blunder  of 
fighting  a  general  action  against  mountain- 
eers :  whom  if  he  beat  he  did  not  destroy, 
whereas  their  repulsing  him  was  his  ruin. 
Rodil,  more  cautious,  ran  about  the  hills  to 
catch  Carlos.  Mina,  with  a  regular  army, 
waged  a  war  of  partisans  with  peasants, 
who  were  far  better  partisans  than  his 
troops.  Cordova,  who  succeeded,  kept  his 
army  together;  and  handled  the  Carlists  so 
roughly  in  one  action  that  they  shrunk  from 
attacking  him.     But  he  conceived  the  same 


fears  ;  declared  that  the  war  could  only  be 
carried  on  by  blockading  the  insurgent 
provinces  ;  and  finally  resigned. 

Espartero  had  till  then  distinguished 
himself  more  as  a  brilliant  cavalry  officer, 
and  a  spirited  general  of  division,  than  as  a 
military  leader  of  first-rate  merit :  but  his 
honest,  frank  character,  his  abstinence  from 
the  heat  of  political  party,  and  the  opinion 
that  he  wanted  political  genius  and  ambi- 
tion, led  to  his  appointment  by  the  more 
liberal  government  which  then  took  the 
helm.  The  first  care  of  the  new  command- 
er was  to  restore  discipline,  by  a  severity 
till  then  unknown  in  the  constitutional 
army.  His  execution  of  the  Chapelgorris 
for  plundering  a  church,  is  well  remem- 
bered. His  efforts  to  keep  the  army  paid, 
often  compromised  his  own  private  fortune; 
and  placed  him  in  m.any  quarrels  with  Men- 
dizabal  andthe  finance  ministers  of  the  time. 
He  certainly  gained  no  pitched  battles  ;  but 
from  Bilboa  round  to  Pampeluna  he  kept 
the  Carlists  closely  confined  to  their  moun- 
tain region,  punished  them  severely  when 
they  ventured  forth,  and  never  allowed  him- 
self to  be  beaten. 

Nothing  could  be  more  advantageous  than 
Zumalacarreguy's  position  ;  intrenched  like 
a  spider  in  an  inaccessible  and  central  spot, 
from  whence  he  could  run  forth  with  all 
his  force  upon  the  enemy.  Then,  by 
threatening  Bilhoa,  the  Carlist  general 
could  at  any  time  force  the  Christino  gene- 
ral to  take  a  most  perilous  march  to  its  re- 
lief. Twice,  indeed  three  times,  were  the 
Christinos  forced  to  make  this  perilous 
march — the  second  time  the  most  critical, 
for  then  Bilboa  certainly  could  not  have 
been  saved  but  for  the  energy  and  aid  of 
the  British  officers.  To  Lapidge,  Wylde, 
and  others,  was  due  the  deliverance  of  Bil- 
boa. Espartero  was  then  suffering  under 
a  cruel  illness.  No  sooner  however  was 
the  Luchana  river  crossed  by  British  boats, 
than  he  sprang  on  horseback,  forgot  bodily 
pain  in  martial  excitement,  and  led  his 
troops  through  the  Carlist  cantonments  and 
intrenchments,  once  more  to  the  gates  of 
Bilboa. 

In  despair,  the  Carlists  then  tried  another 
mode  of  warfare.  They  left  the  north- 
ern provinces,  and  undertook  expeditions 
through  all  the  rest  of  Spain,  to  gain  recruits 
and  provisions,  if  possible,  and  to  find  another 
Biscay  in  the  mountainous  south.  The  in- 
difference of  the  population  caused  this  to 
fail,  and  Don  Carlos  returned  to  the  north. 
The  aim  of  his  general  was  then  turned  to 
the  possession  of  Bilboa  and  Santander, 
strong  places,  which  if  mastered,  the  Carlist 
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insurrection  might  repose  there  and  act  on 
the  defensive.  To  secure  these  points, 
more  formidable  intrenchments  were  raised 
on  the  heights  leading  to  these  towns.  Don 
Carlos  hoped  to  form  a  Torres  Vedras  on 
the  hills  of  Ramales  and  Guardanimi.  The 
great  exploit  of  Espartero  was  his  series  of 
successful  attacks  upon  these  intrenchments 
in  May,  1839.  He  drove  the  Carlists  from 
all  of  them  with  very  great  loss;  and  from 
that  moment  the  war  drew  to  an  end.  The 
spirit  of  insurrection  was  broken,  and  jus- 
tice allotted  to  Espartero  the  title  of  Duke 
OF  Victory. 

The  military  struggle  over,  and  the  open 
rebellion  put  down,  the  parliamentary  but 
scarcely  more  peaceful  struggle  between 
two  parties  calling  themselves  constitutional, 
became  prominent.  When  the  emigration 
of  the  Spanish  patriots  took  place  in  1815 
and  1823,  in  consequence  of  the  absolutist 
reaction  of  Ferdinand,  some  of  the  emi- 
grants betook  themselves  to  England,  some 
to  France.  Though  paid  little  attention  to 
by  the  governments  of  either  country,  the 
Spanish  emigrants  were  cordially  received 
by  the  liberal  opposition  in  both  countries: 
and  each  came  to  admire  and  adopt  the 
ideas  and  principles  with  which  he  was 
placed  in  contact.  If  Arguelles  admired 
the  frank  school  of  English  liberty,  which 
allows  popular  opinion  its  full  expression; 
Toreno  and  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  adopted 
the  more  cautious  tenets  of  the  French  doc- 
trinaires, or  moderate  liberals,  who  were 
for  giving  freedom  but  by  handfuls,  and 
who  maintained  that  domination  and  influ- 
ence should  be  confined  to  the  enlightened 
few,  and  sparingly  communicated  to  the 
ignorant  many.  One  can  conceive  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  conservative  party  as  this 
in  England,  where  such  influence  exists, 
and  where  the  aristocratic  and  well-inform- 
ed classes  do  possess  this  influence.  But 
the  necessity  of  creating  and  raising  these 
cla.sses,  as  was  the  case  in  Spain,  and  the 
impossibility  of  getting  churchmen  and  old 
aristocrats  to  act  moderate  toryism  when 
they  had  been  steeped  and  bred  in  absolut- 
ism, rendered  the  policy  of  the  moderados 
a  vain  dream.  They  had  no  upper  classes, 
no  clergy,  no  throne  behind  them  :  for  that 
of  Isabella  required,  rather  than  gave,  sup- 
port. 

Conscious  of  this  weakness,  and  seeing 
nothing  Spanish  around  them  on  which  they 
could  lean,  the  moderados  placed  their  reli- 
ance on  France,  and  trusted  to  that  alliance 
to  keep  peace  in  Spain,  and  win  recocrnition 
from  Europe.  Louis  Philippe  had'  been 
enabled  to  do  in  France,  somethino-  like 
what  they  laboured  to  effect  in  Spain :  al- 


though he  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  an 
hereditary  peerage,  and  to  base  his  con- 
servatism on  the  fears  and  prejudices  of  the 
upper  class  of  citizens  and  commercial  men. 
Spain  wanted  this  class,  yet  Count  Toreno 
and  his  friends  endeavoured,  with  less  ma- 
terials, to  effect  in  Spain  more  than  had 
been  done  in  France. 

In  the  conflict  between  moderado  and 
exaltado,  Espartero  had  remained  com- 
pletely neutral.  His  sole  anxiety  during 
the  war  was  to  have  his  army  well  supplied. 
He  saw  that  the  exaltado  minister  did  not 
do  this  with  due  effect,  and  as  his  army  ap- 
proached the  capital  in  pursuit  of  the  pre- 
tender, he  allowed  it  to  remonstrate.  This 
very  unwarrantable  act  overthrew  the  ex- 
altados,  and  brought  back  the  moderados  to 
power.  It  was  generally  believed,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  th^  result  of  an  intrigue 
of  the  staff,  who  imposed  upon  the  easy 
nature  of  the  general.  Espartero  was 
known,  notwithstanding  his  anxiety  to  im- 
prove the  supply  of  his  army,  to  have  re- 
gretted the  unconstitutionality  of  the  step 
which  produced  this  ministerial  revolution. 
The  circumstance  shows,  at  least,  how  little 
inclined  was  Espartero  to  pay  court  to  the 
ultra-liberals,  or  to  aim  at  assumptions  of 
power  through  their  influence. 

After  the  convention  of  Bergara,  which 
pacified  the  north,  the  war  still  continued  in 
Aragon,  and  the  army  was  kept  actively 
employed  under  Espartero  in  that  province 
and  in  Catalonia.  There  was  no  doubt, 
however,  as  to  the  issue.  The  moderados, 
in  power,  and  delivered  from  the  fear  of 
Carlos  and  absolutism,  entered  at  once  on 
the  fulfilment  of  their  principles,  and  the 
establishment  of  more  conservative  bases  of 
administration,  than  those  which  existed. 
For  this  purpose  they  took  the  most  impru- 
dent step  that  could  have  been  devised. 
Had  they  attacked  the  press,  and  restrained 
its  license  ;  had  they  checked  the  turbulence 
of  the  lower  classes,  even  by  laws  against 
association  ;  had  they  passed  the  most 
severe  penalties  against  conspiracy — the 
Spaniards  would  have  borne  all :  but  the 
moderados  thought  fit  to  attack  the  institu- 
tion which  is  most  truly  Spanish,  and  that 
in  which  all  classes  of  citizens,  upper  and 
lower,  are  most  deeply  interested.  The 
moderados  attempted  to  change  the  muni- 
cipal institutions  of  the  country,  and  to  in- 
troduce a  new  and  centralizing  system  in 
imitation  of  the  French,  and  in  lieu  of  the 
old  Spanish  system  oi ayuntamientos.  Their 
elected  municipal  body  and  magistrates 
were  certainly  the  key  of  the  parliamentary 
elections,  of  the  formation  of  the  national 
guard,  of  local  taxation,  and  in  fact  of  all 
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power.  But  to  attack  them  was  the  more 
dangerous ;  and  the  first  mention  of  the 
plan  raised  a  flame  from  one  end  of  the 
peninsula  to  the  other.  The  French  court 
pressed  the  queen- regent  to  persevere,  say- 
ino-  that  no  sovereign  power  could  exist  in 
unison  with  the  present  state  of  local  and 
municipal  independence  :  the  queen-regent 
did  persevere,  and  obtained  a  vote  of  the 
cortes. 

The  Duke  of  Victory  had  at  that  time 
peculiar  opportunities  for  judging  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  great  towns  of  Aragon 
and  Catalonia  and  Valencia :  his  army  was 
quartered  amongst  them,  and  his  supplies 
were  drawn  in  a  great  measure  from  them. 
All  these  towns  had  made  great  sacrifices 
during  the  war,  and  their  indignation  was 
great  at  finding  that  the  first  result  of  that 
war  should  be  a  deprivation  of  their  liber- 
ties. The  Duke  of  Victory,  how  much 
soever  he  had  hitherto  kept  aloof  from  poli- 
tics, now  wrote  to  the  queen-regent,  and 
remonstrated  with  the  ministry  on  the  dan- 
ger of  persisting  in  the  contemplated  mea- 
sures. His  counsels  were  received  with 
secret  derision  ;  but  as  the  towns  could  not 
be  repressed  without  the  aid  of  the  army, 
the  general  was  told  that  no  important  reso- 
lution should  be  taken  without  his  concur- 
rence. He  in  consequence  quieted  the 
apprehensions  and  agitation  of  the  towns- 
men. 

The  ministry  persisted  not  the  less  in 
carrying  out  the  law  :  but  fearing  the  re- 
sistance or  neutrality  of  Espartero,  they 
begged  the  queen-regent  to  go  in  person  to 
Catalonia,  under  pretence  of  sea-bathing, 
in  order  to  exercise  her  influence  over  what 
■was  considered  the  weak  mind  of  the  Duke 
of  Victory.  The  French  envoy,  indeed, 
opposed  this  journey  ;  and  predicted  with 
much  truth,  that  if  once  the  queen-regent 
trusted  herself  to  the  army,  and  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  great  and  liberal  towns  of 
Saragossa,  Barcelona,  or  Valencia,  she 
would  be  forced  to  withdraw  the  obnoxious 
law. 

Christina  and  her  ministers  both  persist- 
ed. Both  knew  Espartero's  devotion  to 
the  queens,  and  they  reckoned  on  his  chi- 
valrous nature  to  fly  in  the  face  of  danger, 
rather  than  shrink  in  prudence  from  it.  She 
set  forth,  and  the  Duke  of  Victory  hastened 
to  meet  her  at  Igualada.  Christina  reca- 
pitulated all  the  theoretic  and  doctrinaire 
reasons  of  her  ministers  for  humbling  the 
pride  and  independence  of  the  great  Span- 
ish towns;  the  Duke  of  Victory  replied 
that  perhaps  she  was  right,  though  it  seem- 
ed ungrateful  thus  to  repay  the  towns  for 
their  late  sacrifices  and  devotion  to  the  con- 


stitutional cause.  But  right  or  wrong,  ano- 
ther consideration  dominated  :  and  this  v\a* 
the  impossibility  of  enforcing  the  law  with- 
out producing  an  insurrection  of  the  towns. 
*  They  could  be  easily  reduced  by  a  few 
common  shot  and  cavalry-charges.'  The 
Duke  of  Victory  replied,  *  That  they  might 
be  so  reduced,  but  that  he  refused  to  be  ihe 
instrument  or  the  orderer  of  such  measures. 
But  he  was  ready  to  resign.' 

The  queen  and  ministers  knew,  however, 
that  the  resignation  of  Espartero  then  would 
have  led  to  a  military  insurrection  ;  for  the- 
soldiers  and  officers  had  already  suspected 
that  they  were  about  to  be  dismissed,  and 
without  compensation.  The  end  of  the  in- 
terview was,  that  the  Duke  of  Victory  must 
keep  the  command  at  all  events  ;  and  that 
Christina  would  consult  her  ministry,  and- 
at  least  not  promulgate  the  law  with  the 
roval  sanction  till  after  further  consultation 
and  agreement  with  the  commander-in- 
chief.  Christina  hastened  to  Barcelona^ 
met  two  of  her  ministers,  and  forgot  in  their 
exhortation  the  advice  of  the  general  and 
her  promises  to  him.  The  consequence 
was  the  double  insurrection,  first  of  Barce- 
lona and  then  of  Valencia,  which  compelled 
her  to  abdicate. 

Such  were  the  events  that  produced  the 
interregnum,  and  left  the  regency  to  be 
filled  by  the  cortes.  It  was  evident  from 
the  first  that  no  one  could  fill  that  post  to- 
the  exclusion  of  the  Duke  of  Victory  :  and 
yet  it  must  be  owned  there  was  great  repug- 
nance to  elect  him  on  the  part  of  a  great 
number  of  deputies.  The  honest  patriots 
dreaded  to  see  a  soldier  at  the  head  of  a 
constitutional  government,  and  demanded 
that  one  or  two  civilians  should  be  associated 
with  him  in  a  triple  regency  ;  but  the  jjreat- 
er  number  were  of  course  the  interested,, 
the  place  and  power-hunters  ;  these  saw  in 
a  triple  regency  many  more  chances  of 
rising  by  favour,  and  obtaining  office,  than, 
under  a  single  regent,  a  military  man,  ac- 
customed to  order  his  aides-de-camp  about, 
and  utterly  unskilled  in  appreciating  ad- 
dress in  intrigue  and  skill  in  courtiership  p 
they,  therefore,  also  demanded  the  triple  re- 
gency, and  at  first  there  was  a  decided 
majority  for  this  decision.  It  was  then  that 
the  Duke  of  Victory  declared,  that  the  triple 
regency  might  be  the  best  mode  of  rule 
during  the  minority  of  the  queen,  but  that 
for  himself  he  was  determined  to  make  no 
part  of  it.  It  would,  he  said,  be  a  divided,, 
a  squabbling,  and  a  powerless  triumvirate. 
The  true  patriots  then  saw  the  danger  of 
setting  aside  the  general  and  the  army,  the 
instant  after  both  had  saved  the  municipal 
liberties  of  the  country  ;  they  saw  the  prob- 
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able  result  of  setting  up  three  not  very  emi- 
nent persons  to  perform  together  the  all- 
important  office;  and  waving  their  objec- 
tions to  Espartero,  they  agreed  to  vote  him 
sole  regent. 

Thus  was  the  Duke  of  Victory  appointed, 
and  he  ever  after  showed  his  gratitude  to 
the  thorough  liberal  and  patriotic  party  who 
trusted  him  on  this  occasion.  To  them  he 
deUvered  up  the  ministry  :  to  them  he  pro- 
mised never  to  interfere  with  the  govern- 
ment, but  to  live  as  a  constitutional  ruler, 
above  the  strife  and  struggles  of  parties. 
In  this  the  Duke  of  Victory  was  wrong : 
lie  should  have  opened  his  palace,  lived  in 
the  throng,  listened  to  the  plaints,  the  de- 
sires, the  feelings  of  all  parties,  and  made 
himself  adherents  amongst  all.  The  Span- 
iards tender  eminence  only  on  the  condi- 
tion of  its  being  affable,  and  look  upon  kings, 
as  we  said  before,  with  a  kind  of  Arabic 
sentiment,  as  summary  righters  of  wrongs, 
and  controllers  of  all  that  is  iniquitously 
done  by  their  servants  administering  power. 
Espartero  thought  he  acted  the  sovereign 
most  fully  by  shutting  himself  in  a  small 
palace,  by  doing  business  regularly,  and  by 
eschewing  all  the  pleasurable  and  represen- 
tative part  of  his  functions.  He  understood 
little  of  the  minutiae  of  politics,  and  cared 
not  to  talk  of  them.  He  gave  no  dinners, 
no  balls,  no  tertullias,  no  card-tables.  In 
short,  his  salary  was  clean  lost  to  the  cour- 
tiers and  placemen,  and  would-be  place- 
men. The  women  declared  him  to  be  a 
very  dull  Regent,  and  their  condemnation 
was  fatal. 

The  most  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Re- 
gent were,  however,  the  new  and  bastard 
portion  of  the  Liberals — those  whom  the 
French  ministerial  papers  called  Young 
Spain  :  men  jealous  of  the  old  Liberals  of 
lb09  and  1821,  who  looked  upon  Arguelles 
and  Calatiava  as  out  of  date,  and  who  con- 
sidered themselves  representatives  of  a  new 
and  practical  school  of  liberalism,  superior 
to  any  yet  discovered.  Caballero  and  Olo- 
zagH  were  the  chiefs  of  the  parly  :  but  these 
gentlemen,  however  able  as  orators  and 
writers,  had  never  succeeded  in  attaching 
to  them  more  than  an  insignificant  number 
of  followers.  Timid,  tortuous,  and  time- 
serving, ihey  were  of  that  class  of  politi- 
cians which  can  harass  a  ministry,  but  are 
incapable  themselves  of  forming  an  admin- 
istration. The  Regent  was  sorely  puzzled 
how  to  deal  with  them  Their  speeches  in 
the  Ct)ries  were  backed  at  times  by  a  large 
number  of  voles  ;  but  when  he  summoned 
them  to  his  presence,  and  bade  them  form 
a  ministry,  they  always  declined.  They 
iiad   a  majority  for  opposition,  they  said, 


but  not  for  power.  This  might  have  puz- 
zled a  more  experienced  constitutional 
sovereign  than  Espartero.  Soldier-like,  he 
bade  them  go  about  their  business.  He 
was  wrong.  He  ought  on  the  contrary, 
like  Louis  Philippe  in  similar  circum- 
stances, to  have  facilitated  their  formation 
of  a  ministry ;  he  ought  to  have  smiled 
upon  them ;  he  ought  to  have  lent  them  a 
helping  hand  ;  and  then,  after  they  had  been 
fully  discredited  by  a  six  months'  hold  of 
power,  he  might  easily  have  turned  them 
adrift,  as  the  king  of  the  French  did  M. 
Thiers. 

Secure  In  the  affection  and  support  of  the 
old  stanch  liberal  party,  the  Regent  never 
dreamed  that  these  could  be  overcome  by 
men  aftecting  to  be  more  liberal  than  they. 
But  Spain  was  not  left  to  itself.  The 
French  court  became  exceedingly  jealous 
at  the  time  of  the  Regent's  intentions  re- 
specting the  marriage  of  the  young  queen. 
They  sent  an  envoy,  who  was  called  a 
family  ambassador,  and  who  as  such  pre- 
tended to  immediate  and  uncontrolled 
access  to  the  young  queen.  The  Regent 
resisted,  the  envoy  left,  France  was  more 
irritated,  and  then  determined  on  the  Re- 
gent's downfal.  Thirty  journals  were  almost 
simultaneously  established  in  Madrid  and 
different  parts  of  the  peninsula,  all  of  whiph 
set  up  the  same  cry  of  the  Regent's  being 
sold  to  England,  and  of  Spain  being  about 
to  be  sacrified  in  a  treaty  of  commerce. 
Barcelona,  most  likely  to  be  affected  by  this 
bugbear  treaty,  was  of  course  the  centre  of 
opposition  ;  and  there,  under  the  instigation 
and  with  the  pay  of  French  agents,  open 
resistance  was  organized,  and  insurrection 
broke  forth.  The  subsequent  events  are 
known  :  the  bombardment,  the  reduction, 
the  lenity  of  the  Regent,  the  impunity  of 
the  Barcelonese,  and  their  perseverance, 
even  after  defeat,  in  braving  authority. 

The  army  was  then  tampered  with  :  at 
least  some  regiments.  The  Spanish  officer 
though  brave  is  unfortunately  a  gambler 
and  an  idler,  with  little  prospect  of  making 
way  in  his  profession  by  talent  or  by  pro- 
motion in  war ;  all  chances  of  the  latter  are 
at  present  cut  off;  promotion  is  now  to  be 
had  only  by  revolutions,  since,  if  these  are 
successful,  the  military  abettors  rise  a  step. 
Then  there  are  court  ways  of  rising  in  the 
army :  a  handsome  fellow  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  queen  or  of  a  lady  in  whom 
king  or  minister  is  interested  :  and  all  these 
chances  were  precluded  by  the  dull,  moral 
regency  of  Espartero,  to  whose  self  and 
family  and  ministers,  such  ways  and  in- 
trigues were  utterly  unknown.  The  young 
officers  longed  for  the  reign  of  the  queens, 
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young  or  old,  and  'down  with  Espartero' 
■was  first  their  wish,  and  then  their  cry. 

Indeed  from  the  first  the  Spanish  officers 
were  disinclitjed  to  Espartero  as  general, 
and  much  pruierred  Cordova,  a  diplomatist 
and  a  courtier;  but  the  soldiers  on  the 
other  hand  preferred  the  Regent.  With 
this  class,  then,  especially  with  the  non- 
commissioned officers,  the  efforts  of  the 
conspirators  were  chiefly  made.  Calum- 
nies were  circulated,  promises  lavished,  the 
soldiers  attached  to  the  service  were  pro- 
mised grades,  the  rest  were  promised  dis- 
missal to  their  homes :  in  fine,  the  army 
was  debauched,  and  when  the  Regent 
wanted  to  make  use  of  it  as  a  weapon  of 
defence,  it  broke  in  his  hands  and  pierced 
him. 

The  condemnation  on  which  Espartero's 
enemies,  the  French,  lay  most  stress,  is  his 
want  of  skill  in  maintaining  himself  in 
power.  Success  with  them  covers  every 
virtue.  The  want  of  it  exaggerates  every 
defeat.  There  was  a  discussion  at  Prince 
Talleyrand's  one  evening,  as  to  who  was 
the  greatest  French  statesman  in  modern 
times.  Each  named  his  political  hero. 
Talleyrand  decided  that  Villele  was  the 
greatest  man,  on  the  ground  that  in  a  con- 
stitutional country  he  kept  the  longest  hold 
of  power  :  adding,  that  the  best  rope-dancer 
was  he  who  kept  longest  on  the  cord.  The 
great  proof  of  political  genius,  according  to 
Talleyrand,  was  to  stick  longest  in  place. 
The  rule  is  a  wretched  one,  and  yet  Espar- 
tero would  not  lose  by  being  even  in  that 
way  judged:  for  no  Spaniard  has  kept  such 
prolonged  command  and  influence,  none 
have  attained  more  brilliant  ends.  The 
Treaty  of  Bergara,  and  the  Regency,  are 
two  successes  that  might  well  content  a  life. 
And  after  all,  Espartero  was  long  enough 
regent  to  allow  Spain  to  enjoy  tranquillity 
under  his  rule,  and  to  afford  every  one  a 
taste  and  a  prospect  of  what  Spain  might 
yet  become,  under  a  free,  a  peaceable,  and 
a  regular  government. 

A  greater  and  more  rare  example  offered 
to  Spain  by  the  Regent's  government,  was 
the  honesty  of  its  political  and  financial 
measures.  There  was  no  court  nor  court 
treasurer  to  absorb  one-third  or  one-half  of 
every  loan  and  every  anticipation,  nor  could 
the  leasers  or  farmers  of  the  public  reve- 
nue obtain  eesy  bargains  by  means  of  a 
bribe.  Such  things  were  disposed  of  by 
public  competition  ;  and  Calatrava,  in  this 
respect,  left  behind  him  an  example  which 
will  render  a  recurrence  to  the  old  habit  of,  Spain  are  subjects  that  we  shall  have  ampl& 
proceeding  too  scandalous  and  intolerable.  I  occasion  and  necessity  to  recur  to. 


So,  morality  and  simplicity  of  life,  though 
a  cause  of  dislike  with  courtiers,  with  place 
and  money-hunters,  was,  on  the  contrary,  a 
rare  and  highly-appreciated  merit  in  the 
eyes  of  the  citizens.  No  one  cause  occa- 
sioned more  disgusts  and  revolts  in  Madrid 
than  the  scandals  of  the  court  of  Madrid. 
Its  removal  was  a  great  bond  of  peace^ 
whatever  people  may  say  of  the  salutary 
influence  of  royalty ! 

The  party  attached  to  the  regency  of  the 
Duke  of  Victory,  as  the   best  symbol  and 
guard  of  the  constitution,  lay  chiefly  in  the 
well-informed  and  industrious  class  of  citi- 
zens, such   as   exist  in   great  majority    in 
Madrid,  Saragossa,  Cadiz.     In   Catalonia, 
the  manufacturers  and  their  workmen  were 
against  him,  from  a  belief  that  he  wished 
to  admit  English  cotton.     Seville  is  an  old 
archiepiscopal  seat,  where  the  clergy  have 
great  influence  ;    and  the  clergy  there,  as 
well  as  rivalry  of  Cadiz,  occasioned  its  re- 
sistance.    There  is,  one  may  say,  no  rustie 
population  in  the  south.     All  the  poor  con- 
gregate in  towns,  or  belong  to  them,  and 
form  a  mass  of  ignorant,  excitable,  change- 
able  opinion,  that  is   not  to  be  depended 
upon    for    twenty-four    hours.     There    is 
throughout  a  strong  vein  of  republicanism, 
and  a  contempt  for  all  things  and  persons 
north  of  the  Sierra  Morena  :  so  that  nothing 
is  more  easy  than   to  get  up  an  alborato 
against  the  government  of  the  time  being. 
The  north  of  Spain,  on    the  contrary,  de- 
pends   upon   its    rural    population  ;  and  is 
slower  to  move,  but  much  more  formidable 
and  steady  when  once  made  to  embrace  or 
declare  an  opinion.      Throughout  the  north, 
neither     citizens    nor     servants    declared 
against  the  regent.     It  was  merely  the  gar- 
risons and  troops  of  the  line.      Such  being 
the  force  and  support  of  the  different  par- 
ties, one  is  surprised  to  find  that  Espartero 
so  easily  succumbed,  and  we  cannot  but  ex- 
pect that   his   recall,  either   as   regent   or 
general,  is  sooner  or  later  inevitable. 

The  career  of  the  Duke  of  Victory  being 
thus  far  from  closed,  it  would  be  premature 
to  carve  out  his  full-length  statue :  to  be 
too  minute  in  personal  anecdote,  too  severe 
or  too  laudatory  in  judging  him.  Our  ma- 
terials, too,  are  but  meager;  though  the 
•  Galerie  des  Cotemporains,'  which  heads 
our  article,  is  a  popular  and  meritorious 
little  work.  Our  present  task  is,  however, 
sufficiently  discharged.  Sefior  Flores  pro- 
mises at  Madrid  a  life  of  Espartero  in  three 
volumes;  and   the  Duke  of  Victoria    and 
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Jesuites,  par   MM.  Michelet  et  Quinet. 
Paris.     1843. 

Michelet  the  historian,  and  Quinet  the  elo- 
quent lecturer  upon  the  literature  of  the  South, 
have  suspended  their  ordinary  labours  to  ring  an 
alarum  upon  the  revival  ofthe  Jesuits  in  France. 
Let  us  glance  at  the  cause  of  their  provocation. 
For  some  time  past  the  clergy  have  complained 
of  the  exclusive  control  exercised  by  the  Uni- 
versity over  the  education  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion, the  heads  of  which  they  accuse  of  corrupt- 
ing the  minds  of  youth  by  the  dissemination  of 
intidel  principles.  This  charge  pushed  through 
all  its  consequences  (and  they  are  readily  con- 
ceivable), is,  as  our  readers  will  acknowledge, 
very  grave,  and  such  as  the  government  itself, 
the  direct  patron  and  supporter  of  the  university, 
could  not  allow  to  remain  unanswered.  M. 
Villemain,  the  minister  of  public  instruction, 
himself  a  professor  formerly,  was  the  earliest  to 
take  the  field :  in  the  first  instance,  verbally  in 
his  place  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  then  as 
the  author  of  an  elaborate  report,  officially  pre- 
pared, upon  the  state  of  education  in  France,  in 
which  he  not  only  demonstrated  the  immense 
spread  of  education  through  the  care  ofthe  uni- 
versity, but  asserted  its  strict  attention  to  the 
provision  of  religious  instruction.  M.  Ville- 
main's  defence  of  the  university  rendered  him 
perhaps  the  most  popular  of  the  present  minis- 
ters: his  vindication,  complete  as  it  was  con- 
sidered to  he,  limiting  itself  to  the  strict  line  of 
defence.  Had  it  beeti  more,  it  might  have  de- 
tracted from  its  own  completeness  as  well  as 
from  the  temperate  dignity  ofa  high  government 
officer.  But  the  university  professors  were  not 
trammelled  by  considerations  of  etiquette  and 
position;  and  they,  attacked  directly  as  corrupt 
teachers,  have  not  felt  bound  to  forego  the  ex- 
quisite pleasure  of  retaliation.  Infidels  as  they 
were  accused  of  being,  they  knew  that  there  was 
a  name  more  hateful  still,  the  name  of  Jesuit, 
and  this  they  have  loudly  shouted  through  the 
length  and  breadth  ofthe  land. 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  that 
M.  Michelet  turned,  in  a  seemingly  abrupt  man- 
ner, from  an  historical  course  he  was  pursuing, 
to  deal  with  the  mechanical,  material,  lifeless, 
soulless  form  which  he  considered  the  literature 
ofthe  present  day  to  be  taking;  the  same  system 
which  he  conceived  to  have  been  once  adopted 
by  the  enemies  of  all  true  knowledge.  *  The  Je- 
suits in  the  16th  century  affected  to  be  lovers  of 
learning,  and  consented 'to  feed  the  intellect  with 
the  husks  and  shells,  the  mere  mechanical  forms, 
that  they  might  the  more  easily  deprive  the  soul 


of  its  true  food.'  But  in  Michelet's  dealing  witk 
the  subject  of  Jesuitism,  there  is  more  of  the 
poet  than  of  the  keen  controversialist.  *  The  ma- 
chinery employed  by  the  Jesuit,'  he  exclaims, 
*lias  been  active  and  powerful:  but  iis  produc- 
tions have  nothing  of  life:  there  has  been  want- 
ing that  which  is  in  all  society  the  most  striking 
sign  of  life,  a  great  man — not  one  man  in  three 
hundred  years.'  Even  their  skill  as  teachers, 
looked  upon  generally  as  their  redeeming  merit, 
he  treats  with  contempt  as  merely  mechanical, 
as  rendering  the  pupils  automatons,  regulating 
the  external  conduct  but  leaving  the  heart  un- 
touched by  any  good  influence.  Michelet,  in 
fine,  writes  as  if  he  took  for  granted  that  man- 
kind had  so  learned  by  heart  the  atrocities  of  Je- 
suitism, that  no  more  was  wanting  than  an  or- 
gan for  the  full  expression  of  the  general  indig- 
nation. Quinet,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  me- 
thodical in  his  attack,  and  does  not  assume  any 
charge  to  be  proved  and  known.  He  states  his 
case  with  the  clearness  and  conviction  of  proof 
ofa  skilled  advocate,  and  waits  until  the  reason 
be  convinced  before  he  fires  the  passions.  "We 
suppose  it  must  be  taken  as  a  tribute  to  the  emi- 
nence of  the  poet-historian,  that  the  fragments 
of  his  lectures  are  printed  first  in  order:  they 
ought  to  have  been  the  last:  to  feel  their  full 
force,  M.  Quinet's  complete  history  should  be  first 
perused.  Let  us  extract  from  the  fifth  lecture  of 
the  latter  the  following  passage,  for  its  unmistak- 
able application  to  existing  circumstances  : 

"Wherever  a  dynasty  falls,  I  see  standing-  erect 
behind,  like  an  evil  genius,  as  if  it  rose  from  the 
earth,  one  of  those  sombre  Jesuit  confessors,  who 
leads  it  to  death  with  a  gentleness  that  might  be  call- 
ed paternal:  Father  Nithard  beside  the  last  heir  ofthe 
Austrian  dynasty  in  Spain — Father  Auger  beside 
the  last  ofthe  Valois — Father  Peters  beside  the  last 
ofthe  Stuarts.  I  mio;ht  speak  ofa  much  nearer  pe- 
riod, one  in  fact  within  your  ow'n  experience.  (The 
professor  alludes  to  Charles  X.)  Let  us  go  back, 
however,  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  regard  the  face  of 
Father  Le  Tellier,  as  depicted  in  the  memoirs  of 
Saint  Simon.  What  a  lugubrious  air,  what  a  pre- 
sentiment of  death  that  face  casts  over  all  society. 
An  exchange  of  character  seems  as  it  were  to  take 
place  between  the  monarch  and  his  confessor,  and  I 
know  nothing  more  appalling  than  such  a  conteiiL- 
plation:  the  king  giving  up,  day  by  day,  some  portion 
of  his  moral  existence,  and  receiving  in  return  a  por- 
tion of  bitter  leaven;  the  sustained  ardour  of  intrigue 
invading  and  seizing  as  fast  as  conscience  gives  way^ 
the  triumph  by  degrees  of  all  that  is  petty  over  alt 
that  was  grand;  until  the  soul  of  Father  Tellie/ 
seems  to  take  the  place  of  that  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  to 
rule  the  conscience  ofthe  nation,  no  longer  able  to 
recognize  its  old  king,  whose  death  at  la?t  relieves  it 
from  the  double  load  of  absolute  power  and  of  politi- 
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cal  religion.     What  a  warning !  notwithstanding  a 
difference  of  time,  it  ought  never  to  be  torgoiicn. 

This  passage  may  suffice  to  show  that  religious 
controversy  is  not  what  is  prominent  in  the  mind 
of  the  speaker.  Religion  is  indeed  treated  reve- 
rently throughout.  A  protest  is  raised  in  the 
name  of  the  church  itself  against  these  modern 
templars— not  half  soldier,  hall  priest,  but  worse 
still,  half  monk  half  police:  and  thai  in  the 
worse  sense  of  a  coniinenial  gendarmerie:  for 
the  system  is  one  o\  espionage  upon  the  exercise 
of  thought,  so  subtle  and  so  treacherous  that  all 
are  agents  therein,  and  as  much  acted  upon  as 
actors. 

Is  it  possible,  let  us  ask,  that  such  a  revival  is 
taking  place,  and  in  such  a  couniry  as  France? 
But  when  we  see  bastilles  surrounding  Paris,  we 
may  cease  to  wonder  that  chains  are  weaving 
within  for  the  subjugation  of  the  mind.  The 
hint  has  not  been  lost,  that  those  who  helped  to 
raise  the  one  may  easily  submit  to  the  other. 
The  conclusion  is  logical.  But  Jesuitism  is  an 
evil  to  be  apprehended  equally  by  ruler  and  peo- 
ple. Look  only  at  the  history  of  its  banish- 
ments, from  Venice  in  160b,  from  Bohemia  in 
1618,  from  Naples  in  1622,  and  from  the  Low 
Countries  in  the  same  year ;  from  India  in  the 
year  following,  from  Russia  in  1676,  from  Portu- 
gal in  1752,  from  Spain  in  1767,  from  France  in 
1764,  and  at  last  from  Rome  herself  in  1773! 
.With  such  history  before  us,  can  it  be  possible 
that  this  society,  in  thirteen  years  after  the  fall 
and  in  the  country  of  its  last  royal  victim,  threat- 
ens to  nestle  within  the  barbarous  Gothic  walls 
of  the  most  civilized  of  continental  nations?  M. 
Michelet  says  yes.  He  declares,  upon  credible 
authority,  that  there  are  twice  the  number  of  Je- 
suits now  that  there  were  at  the  moment  of  the 
revolution  of  July.  The  number  then  was  423, 
it  is  now  960.  The  Jesuits,  then  confined  to 
some  houses,  are  now  in  every  diocese.  Be  the 
apprehension  exaggerated,  however,  or  be  it 
well  founded,  it  has  drawn  forth  some  brilliant 
evidence  of  the  spirit  ready  to  meet  any  attempt 
upon  the  freedom  of  thought,  enough  to  warn  the 
most  hardy  of  the  order  against  persistance  in  so 
vast  an  enterprise. 
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Les  Demoiselles  de  Saint  Cyr.  (Coraedv  in 
Five  Acts,  followed  by  a  Letter  to  Jules 
Janin.)    By  Alexander  DuxMas.   Paris.    1843. 

It  is  the  critics'  custom  in  France,  to  write  their 
names  on  the  trenchant  blade  with  which  they 
operate  upon  all  subjects,  good  or  bad.  The 
custom  is  attended  with  inconvenience.  The 
author  rejects  the  critic's  lessons,  and  retorts 
upon  the  man  personally  :  the  critic  is  apt  to 
forget  the  author  and  his  work,  and  to  set  up  on 
his  own  account.  M.  Janin,  for  instance,  who 
has  drawn  upon  his  head  the  anger  of  Alexan- 
der Dumas  for  his  criticism  of  •  Les  Demoiselles 
de  Saint  Cyr,'  very  seldom  gives  himself  much 
trouble  in  the  way  of  analysis.  The  play,  wiih 
liim,  is  not  the  thing.     It  is  only  the  motif  for 


an  interminable  Jraivwra,  brilliant  and  rattling: 
the  reader  thinking  all  the  lime  only  of  M.  Janin, 
and  M.  Janin  thinking  only  oi  himself.  He  writes 
with  some  such  thought  as  this  everlastingly  in 
his  head.  *  You  think  that  comedy  amusing  ? 
Fools !  I  will  show  you  something  that  is  amus- 
ing.' And  straightway  he  throws  you  a  somer- 
set, makes  you  a  succession  of  grimaces,  stands 
on  his  head,  puts  his  toe  in  his  mouth,  and  hav- 
ing tickled  and  confounded  you  wiih  the  untiring 
capers  and  elourderie  of  boundless  animal  spirits, 
ends  by  a  challenge  to  the  now  forgotten  author, 
to  match  such  exploits  if  he  can. 

But  Janin  is  not  without  method  in  his  mad- 
ness. Wiih  all  his  tomfoolery  he  is  no  fool.  He 
knows  that  in  a  city  where  everybody  goes  to 
the  play,  none  will  be  prevented  going  by  any- 
thing he  can  say.  He  therefure  must  maintain 
his  critical  supremacy  by  amusing ;  and  much 
of  the  jealousy  and  dislike  with  which  he  is 
viewed  by  comic  writers  arises  from  the  fact, 
that  at  their  expense  he  makes  his  criticisms 
more  amusing  than  their  plays.  '  Les  Demoi- 
selles de  Saint  Cyr,'  for  instance,  are  as  uninter- 
esting a  pair  of  demoiselles  as,  to  use  Lord 
Byron's  expressive,  but  not  overnice  phrase, 
'  ever  smelled  of  bread  and  butter.'  The  plot  is 
so  improbable  as  to  be  utterly  absurd.  A  Count 
Saint  Harem  enters  by  a  false  key  into  the  cele- 
brated establishment  founded  by  Madame  de 
Maintenon.  His  design  is  upon  Miss  Charlotte ; 
but  the  knowing  little  friend.  Miss  Louisa,  inter- 
poses, asking  the  gentleman  the  nature  of  his 
intentions.  The  latter  finds  that,  to  succeed 
with  the  one,  he  must  get  the  other  provided 
with  an  admirer;  so  putting  his  head  out  of  the 
window,  he  calls  to  a  friend  who  happens  to  be 
passing.  This  friend,  although  engaged  to  be 
married  within  two  hours,  agrees  to  give  up  one 
hour  of  the  time,  and  while  his  bride  is  waiting 
to  be  conducted  to  the  church,  makes  love  to 
Miss  Louisa,  and  is  accepted.  But  at  the  mo- 
ment the  two  gentlemen  are  about  to  take  leave, 
they  are  arrested,  carried  otf  to  the  bastille,  and 
obliged  to  marry  the  young  ladies,  lest  the  cha- 
racter of  the  establishment  should  be  compro- 
mised. The  hero  and  his  friend  depart  for  Ma- 
drid, and  the  wives,  abandoned  at  the  altar,  fol- 
low them  in  disguise,  and,  according  to  an  easily 
foreseen  termination,  in  a  rather  clumsy  way 
win  back  their  affections. 

Well,  nobody  could  laugh  at  such  stuff  as 
this,  so  Janin,  taking  pity  upon  the  public,  gave 
them  at  the  breaklast-lable  what  they  ought  to 
have  had  for  their  money  at  the  Theatre  Fran- 
cois. Now  had  Janin  declaimed  from  behind 
the  mysterious  '  we,'  Monsieur  Dumas  would 
have  fell  bound,  if  in  the  vein  for  remonstrating, 
lo  have  eschewed  personalities,  and  to  have  de- 
fended his  play  on  its  own  merits.  And  this 
brings  us  to  the  question  we  touched  upon  at 
starting.  It  is  argued  that  the  signature  of 
criticisms  by  authors  would  put  an  end  to  per- 
sonality as  against  authors  ;  but  would  the  per- 
sonal pronoun  singular  be  equally  efficacious  in 
protecting  critics?  The  letter  of  M.  Dumas  is 
in  some  sort  an  answer.  Instead  of  entering 
upon  the  merits  of  his  play,  he  attacks  Janin, 
reminds  him  of  a  time  when  he  lived  in  a  gar- 
ret, accuses  him  of  having  attempted  to  wriie  a 
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play,  in  which  attempt  he  failed  ;  rummages 
Janin's  writing  for  bad  spelling  of  Italian  words  ; 
and  deals  in  insinuations  of  which  it  is  pre- 
.sumed  M.  Janin's  friends  must  feel  the  force. 
The  end  of  the  matter  was,  they  say,  that  after 
challenges  sent,  and  politely  declined,  the  critic 
'and  the  dramatist  were  seen,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  sixteenth  performance  of  the  Demoiselles, 
amicably  seated  together  in  the  same  box  of  the 
.Theatre  Francais. 


Hisloire  Philosophique  el  LitLeralre  du  Thedlre 
Franfais  depuis  son  OrigirtejusqiLd  nos  Jours. 
(Philosophical  and  Literary  History  of  the 
French  Theatre,  from  its  Origin  to  our  own 
Time.)  Par  M.  Hyppolite  Lucas.  Paris: 
Gosselin.    1843. 

M.  Lucas  treats  the  early  part  of  the  history  of 
the  French  stage  as  Robertson  did  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  history  of  Scotland,  that  is  to  say,  he 
hardly  deems  it  worthy  of  treatment  at  all.  The 
thirty-fourth  page  of  a  volume  extending  to  near- 
ly four  hundred,  brings  the  reader  to  Corneille, 
who  is  treated  as  the  founder  of  the  French 
drama.  High  too  as  is  the  author's  admiration 
for  the  works  of  this  truly  great  writer,  he  is 
obliged  to  acknowledge  that  the  school  he 
created  does  not  bear  the  impress  of  originality 
Avhich  marks  the  productions  of  the  English 
stage. 

"  The  English  stage  (he  says  at  p  298)  possesses 
a  truly  original  valup.  Thanks  to  Shakspeare,  it 
blossoms  upon  a  richer  soil,  one  more  stirred  up  and 
more  fruitful  than  our  own.  Old  England,  with  re- 
torm  working  in  her  bosom,  and  agitated  by  intestine 
wars,  gave  birth  to  more  strongly  marked  features; 
and  while,  at  the  same  time,  her  national  character 
became  more  distinctly  traced,  the  citizen  had  grown, 
and  stood  out  better  from  the  canvass.  .  .  But  when 
(Jorncille,  and  Moliere,  and  Racine  wrote,  instead  of 
those  hardy  and  vigorous  characters  which  served 
us  models  for  Shakspeare,  there  existed  mere  court- 
ier!?, whose  sentiments  took  the  tone  from  those  of 
their  masters,  as  their  watch  was  set  by  the  Chateau 
clock." 

But  fortunately  for  the  character  of  the  French 
stage,  it  began  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  Eng- 
lish drama  even  before  the  death  of  Voltaire  ; 
and  in  proportion  as  that  influence  infused  itself 
into  its  languid  veins,  did  it  advance  towards 
power  and  poetry.  M.  Lucas  declares  openly 
for  the  *  Romantic  Sohool :'  being  indeed  an 
avowed  disciple  of  Victor  Hugo.  Romanticism 
)»e  thus  defends: 

"  Ridicule  in  France  very  quickly  attaches  itself 
to  words,  but  does  not  long  retain  its  hold ;  in  their 
course  ofcirculation  it  is  soon  rubbed  off,  and  they  no 
longer  pass  current.  It  is  thus  that  we  now  hardly 
dare  to  use  the  word  romanliqiie,  once  so  famous ; 
and  yet  in  this  word  there  is  a  just  idea,  an  idea  of 
progress  as  yet  incomplete-,  few  persons  have  com- 
prehended its  true  acceptation.  In  the  eyes  of  many 
it  still  represents  some  young  enthusiasts,  with  long 
liair  upon  their  shoulders  and  pointed  beards,  or  cer- 
tain literary  eccentricities  opposed  to  common  sense; 
but  those  who  have  reflected  upon  works  of  art, 
know  well  that  the  mapk  must  not  be  taken  for  the 
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face,  and  that  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  ex- 
aggerations which  necessarily  accompany  innova- 
tion. What  is  the  meaning  of  that  romantic  school, 
whose  place  can  no  longer  be  disputed  ]  Taking  h 
in  the  serious  sense  given  to  it  by  the  crilic,  romantic 
signifies  simply  that  which,  springing  from  the  poetfc 
fancy,  is  opposed  to  mere  convention.  Greek  litera- 
ture was  in  this  sense  romantic;  Roman  literature, 
on  the  contrary,  was  classic  for  the  reason  that  it  was 
a  constant  imitation.  The  Spaniards,  the  Eiiglish, 
the  Germans  have  been  ro.nantic;  we  cannot  too 
often  repeat  it,  their  literature  has  sprung  from  their 
soil;  while  French  literature  from  its  very  birth  was 
unitative — impregnated  with  the  spirit  of  antiquity." 

It  was  at  the  period  of  the  Restoration  that 
French  poets  showed  themselves  sick  of  Mars 
and  Cupid.    But,  remarks  M.  Lucas, 

"  By  a  reaction  against  the  worn-out  form  of  which 
they  felt  the  absurdity,  they  at  first  adopted  the  lan- 
guage of  Catholicism,  making  a  display  of  religious 
and  even  monarchical  sentiments,  with  which  they 
were  a  little  touched.  Old  cathedrals  and  old 
chateaux,  revived  by  the  taste  for  the  middle  age, 
gave  to  the  new  poets  a  colour  of  royalty  and  of  de- 
votion, which  quickly  disappeared.  Such  were  the 
ideas  which  troubled  Victor  Hugo  when  he  present- 
ed 'Hernani;'  he  gave  battle  to  the  stationary  party, 
who  disputed  the  ground  inch  by  inch.  M.  Victor 
Hugo  called  to  his  aid  the  young,  the  ardent,  the  im- 
petuous like  himself;  all  who  spurned  conventional 
forms,  prejudices,  and  abuses;  all  who  demanded 
the  liberty  of  art.  Then  flocked  from  the  painters,' 
atelieit,  from  the  workshops,  from  the  libraries,  from 
the  lecture-rooms,  all  this  vigorous  and  bearded  race, 
original  and  cavalier — this  army,  which  it  must  be 
allowed  sometimes  demeaned  itself  a  little  too  arro- 
gantly— and  which  M.  Hugo  is  blamed  for  having 
called  together,  as  if  he  had  opened  a  pandemonium.'' 

We  need  not  follow  M.  Lucas  through  his 
critical  analysis  of  the  dramas  of  Victor  Hugo, 
and  of  those  other  writers  of  the  Romantic 
School  who  have  with  more  or  less  dislinctioc 
followed  in  his  wake.  The  reading  public  have 
already  formed  their  opinions  upon  them.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  M.  Lucas  has  not  a  word 
of  censure  to  offer  against  any  writer,  from 
Corneille  to  himself,  except  M.  de  Balzac, 
against  whom  he  seems  to  entertain  as  much 
prejudice  as  a  singularly  kindly  nature  will  allow. 
And  even  against  him  he  does  not  discharge  any 
acrid  humour.  It  is  a  squeeze  of  a  lemon,  only 
disagreeable  because  limited  to  that  one  spot. 
We  confess  we  could  not  only  pardon,  but  relish 
a  stronger  infusion,  mixed  with  a  little  more  art. 
All  the  praise  may  be  deserved,  no  doubt;  but 
so  much  of  it  leaves  a  dull,  languid  sweetness 
upon  the  palate,  as  if  the  author  had  dipped  his 
pen  in  treacle — as  Balzac  says  he  is  apt  to  do. 

In  his  concluding  chapter  the  author  asks 
what  ought  to  be  the  comedy  of  our  time,  and 
gives  the  following  ingenious  answer  : 

"  M.  de  Talleyrand,  according  to  the  idea  enter- 
tained of  his  character,  might  be  regarded  as  th« 
model  of  this  comedy.  It  consists  chiefly  in  an  hy- 
pocrisy of  words  transparent'  enough  for  men  of 
sense  to  pierce  through.  Fools  alone  are  deceived. 
Life  with  these  amiable  forms,  which  pretend  to 
show  regard,  and  fear  to  disoblige,  wears  a  more 
agreeable  aspect.  It  is  not  falsehood— but  polite- 
ncss;  we  like  to  be  lulled  v^-ith  the  sound  of  its  eulo- 
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cistic  music.  We  pass  tine  censor  from  one  to  the 
other  with  grace  and  discretion.  All  being  dissimu- 
lation, few  marked  features  appear.  The  art  of 
comedy  consists  now,  perhaps,  in  the  difference  be- 
tween thought  and  language,  between  life  as  it  is, 
and  the  opinion  that  we  wish  others  to  entertain  of 
us.  It  conceals  itself  in  the  traia  of  little  falsehoods 
that  form  the  foundation  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
characters  of  the  day.  From  the  clashing  of  di- 
rerse  interests  and  of  wounded  vanities,  let  truth  be 
elicited  :  you  will  have  the  comedy  of  the  age." 

This  History  of  the  French  Theatre  has,  in  a 
certain  sort,  supplied  a  desideratum  in  French 
literature.  But  we  must  protest  against  the 
high-sounding  title  of  'Histoire  Philosophique,' 
ice,  it  is  the  Dip  the  wig  in  the  Atlantic  of 
Sterne's  Barber.  Philosophy  is  a  great  word, 
raising  great  expectations.  Whereas,  those 
who  sit  down  to  read  M.  Lucas  with  great  ex- 
pectations, will  certainly  be  disappointed.  Thev 
will  have  a  pleasant  resume  of  the  plays  which 
graced  the  Theatre  Franfais  and  the  Odeon 
from  their  foundation,  with  notices  of  the  most 
remarkable  actors.  And  voild  tout.  But  even 
that  is  a  great  deal,  for  those  who  are  not 
unwisely  led  to  look  for  more. 


Nizza  und  die  Meeralpen,  geschildert  von  einem 
ScHWEizER.  (Nice  and  the  Maritime  Alps, 
described  by  a  Swiss.)  Ziirich :  Meyer  and 
Zeller. 

Nice,  now  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  concourse  of 
consumptive  Englishmen,  sent  there  under  an 
erroneous  notion  of  its  fitness  to  cure  pulmonary 
complaints,  has  been  an  important  city  in  the 
history  of  Europe,  and  has  come  in  for  its  fair 
share  of  all  the  broils  that  have  agitated  Italy, 
from  the  wars  of  the  ancient  Romans  to  the  in- 
vasions of  republican  Frenchmen.  The  first 
eruption  of  barbarians  was  followed  by  the  de- 
struction of  Nice ;  it  was  burned  by  the  Lom- 
bards in  577 ;  it  was  demolished  by  the  Saracens 
in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  Most  frequent 
has  been  its  change  of  masters.  Attached,  to- 
gether with  Provence,  to  France  by  Charles 
Martel,  it  followed  Provence  when  the  kingdom 
of  Aries  was  formed.  A  few  years  of  republi- 
can independence  were  allowed  it  in  the  twelfth 
century  by  the  indolence  of  its  rulers;  and  du- 
ring this  short  period,  a  constitution  arose,  the 
outlines  of  which  exist  at  the  present  day.  But 
it  soon  passed  over  into  the  house  of  Arragon, 
by  honourable  treaty,  when  Alphonso  L  inherit- 
ed the  countship  of  Provence.  A  deficiency  of 
male  heirs  caused  a  transfer  of  Provence  and 
Nice  to  the  house  of  Anjou,  in  consequence  of  a 
marriage,  in  1246,  of  the  Arragonian  heiress 
with  Charles,  brother  of  the  King  of  France. 
Then  the  new  acquisitions  of  its  Angerin  mon- 
arch rendered  Nice  an  appurtenance  of  the 
crown  of  Naples;  and  when  the  unfortunate 
Queen  Giovanna  fled,  in  consequence  of  the 
murder  of  her  husband,  about  which  there  is  so 
much  difference  of  opinion,  it  was  in  this  city 
she  found  the  kindest  reception.    In  the  conten- 


tions for  the  succession,  which  followed  the 
death  of  Giovanna,  Nice  declared  for  the  house 
of  Durazzo;  bat  it  now  found  that  it  had  a 
sovereign  who  was  unable  to  assist  it  against 
the  claims  of  the  rival  pretender,  and  was 
forced  to  seek  a  protector  in  the  person  of  Ama- 
deus  II.,  Count  of  Savoy.  The  choice  of  this 
protector  was  made  with  the  consent  of  Ladis- 
laus  of  Sicily ;  and  it  was  understood  that  the 
rights  of  the  latter  were  in  no  manner  compro- 
mised. This  uncertain  position  of  protector 
was,  however,  soon  changed  for  a  more  sub- 
stantial title;  and  in  1419,  Nice  formally- 
passed  from  the  house  of  Anjou  to  that  of  Savoy. 
The  Counts  of  Savoy  became  dukes  in  1416, 
and  Kings  of  Sardinia  at  the  beginning  of  last 
century ;  and  therefore  to  the  kingdom  of  Sar- 
dinia, the  city  of  Nice  is  now  attached. 

The  anonymous  *  Swiss'  who  has  written  the 
account  of  Nice,  has  made  a  very  small  book, 
but  a  very  complete  one.  In  little  more  than  a 
pamphlet,  he  has  given  a  description  of  the  city 
and  the  surrounding  country ;  he  has  set  forth 
the  nature  of  its  constitution ;  he  has  pointed 
out  the  moral  peculiarities  of  the  people ;  he 
has  criticised  the  climate,  pronouncing  the  be- 
lief that  it  is  beneficial  to  consumptive  subjects 
to  be  quite  fallacious ;  he  has  shown  the  life 
which  foreigners  may  expect  to  lead  when  they 
visit  Nice ;  he  has  drawn  up  a  succinct  history 
of  the  town,  from  the  time  of  the  Romans  to 
the  present  day ;  and  he  has  exhibited  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  provincial  language  in  a  chap- 
ter, which  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  call  a 
grammar.  This  is,  indeed,  and  in  the  best 
sense,  multum  in  parvo  ! 

We  select  for  extract  the  chapter  which  is 
devoted  to  the  '  foreigners  at  Nice.' 

"  The  foreigners  who  come  annually  to  Nice  to 
pass  the  winter  there  form  a  distinct  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation. They  are  mostly  English,  and  their  num- 
ber is  estimated  at  from  5000  to  COOO,  in  addition  to 
the  French,  Germans,  Russians,  Poles,  &c.  For 
their  reception  is  the  new  quarter  of  Nice  prepared  j 
for  them  is  the  large  suburb,  Croix  de  Marbre,  erect- 
ed ;  for  them  are  designed  the  beautiful  villas  which 
adorn  the  environs  of  the  city,  and  the  number  of 
which  is  said  to  amount  to  1000.  Hence  there  is  no 
want  of  lodgings  for  large  or  small  families,  or  sin- 
gle individuals.  These  residences  are  completely 
furnished.  The  rent  varies,  according  to  the  situation 
and  quality,  from  300  to  1000  francs  for  the  winter 
half  year.  There  are  lodgings  for  the  highest  and 
genteelest  class,  as  well  as  for  persons  of  the  middle 
rank.  In  the  summer  months  the  rent  is  much  lower. 
The  proprietors  consider  winter  as  the  only  time 
when  they  can  derive  any  profit  from  their  houses, 
and  therefore  they  make  a  point  of  then  paying  them- 
selves for  the  whole  year. 

"  Provisions  are  not  dear  at  Nice.  Throughout 
the  winter  there  are  j)eas  and  other  pulse,  cauliflow- 
ers, spinach,  and  artichokes,  as  well  as  apples  and 
potatoes.  The  sea  affords  many  kinds  of  fish. 
Meat,  poultry,  and  butter  come  from  Piedmont. 
The  wine,  which  is  grown  in  the  country,  is  cheap, 
but  seldom  unmixed.  Red  wine  is  commonly 
drunk :  the  white  is  scarcer  and  dearer,  and  general- 
ly sweet,  inconsequence  of  the  materials  with  which 
it  is  mixed.  The  water,  without  being  bad,  is  not 
Remarkably  good,  as  it  is  generally  drawn  from  cis- 
terns. The  milk  too  is  not  excellent,  since  there  is  ft 
want  of  meadows,  and  the  few  cows  that  are  kept  do 
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not  find  proper  nourishment.  Fruits  of  all  sorts  are 
in  abundance,  especially  pomegranates,  which  are 
exceedingly  cheap.  Ripe  figs  are  seen  after  April, 
cherries  and  strawberries  appear  in  May,  grapes  are 
to  be  procured  in  July.  Wood  and  charcoal,  which 
are  chiefly  used  in  cooking,  are  dear.  A  visitor  can 
either  keep  his  own  establishment,  or  dine  at  a  res- 
'tauraleur's.  There  are  also  numerous  hotels  and 
pensions  which  will  provide  a  dinner  at  home. 

"  The  mode  of  life  adopted  by  foreigners  at  Nice 
is  as  it  generally  is  with  such  places  as  are  visited  by 
some  for  the  sake  of  pleasure,  and  others  for  the  sake 
of  health  or  laborious  indolence. 

"  The  beauties  of  nature,  the  warm  sun,  the  blue 
sky,  invite  to  excursions  which  are  made  sometimes 
on  foot,  sometimes  in  carriages,  and  sometimes  on 
horseback,  or  on  asses,  which  is  here  just  as  com- 
mon. The  environs  of  Nice  are  inexhaustible  in  af- 
fording new  and  pleasant  walks;  and  the  city  itself, 
the  mound  with  its  extensive  prospect,  the  corso, 
with  its  shady  trees  and  bustle  of  life,  and  the  ter- 
race by  the  seaside,  offer  much  that  is  attractive. 

"  Those  who  seek  the  pleasures  of  social  life  and 
of  the  world,  will  be  satisfied  at  Nice.  Besides  a 
theatre,  at  which  there  are  performances  in  French 
and  Italian,  there  is  a  society  called  the 'Philhar- 
monic Circle,'  to  which  foreigners  may  have  admit- 
tance. In  the  well-ordered  part  of  the  city  there  are 
social  riunions,  balls,  and  concerts,  and  there  is  also 
a  library,  and  a  selection  of  the  journals  and  periodi- 
cal publications  which  are  allowed  in  the  country. 
Of  these,  indeed,  there  is  no  great  number,  and  a 
zealous  politician  and  reader  of  newspapers,  hei-e  and 
through  the  whole  of  Sardinia,  must  imbibe  a  spirit 
of  content,  and  be  satisfied  with  tolerably  bare  and 
monotonous  diet.  Periodical  literature  is  confined 
within  very  narrow  bounds,  and  very  ic\/  foreign 
journals  are  allowed  to  penetrate  into  the  celestial 
kingdom  of  Sardinia,  The  legitimist  journals  of 
France,  the  '  Gazette de  France,'*  and  its  less  impor- 
tant relations,  the  '  Gazette  du  Midi,'  &c,,  enjoy  the 
highest  degree  of  favour.  Journals  of  another  com- 
plexion, even  though  moderate,  as  the  'Journal  des 
Debats,'  are  excluded.  Of  German  papers,  the  '  Wie- 
ner Zeitung,'  and  the  '  Oesterreichische  Beobacther,' 
and  others  of  a  similar  character  are  admitted.  The 
'  Augsberger  AUgemeine  Zeitung,'  which  is  read  all 
over  the  world,  even  in  Austria,  and  especially  at 
Milan,  is  among  the  prohibited  wares,  and,  like  other 
journals  in  the  same  condition,  can  only  be  procured 
by  favoured  persons  with  the  especial  permission  of 
the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  which  it  is  most  difli- 
cult  to  obtain.  Of  Swiss  papers,  the  '  Tessinerzei- 
tung,'  and  the  '  Constitutionel  Neuchatelois,'  are 
alone  tolerated.  In  Sardinia  itself,  there  is  only  one 
paper,  the  '  Gazette  Pi6montese,'  and  this  contains 
extracts  from  the  foreign  journals  which  are  not  ad- 
mitted. 

*♦**♦♦ 

"  Other  branches  of  literature  share  the  same  fate 
as  the  periodical,  when  religion  and  politics  are  con- 
cerned. Nothing  is  allowed  that  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  the  whole,  with  the  idea  of  a 
patriarchal  and  priestly  government.  If  a  person 
takes  with  him  but  a  few  books,  excessive  rigour  is 
not  used ;  but  if,  contemplating  a  long  stay,  he  wishes 
to  bring  a  collection  of  favourite  works,  or  to  order 
them  from  home,  that  he  may  take  his  necessary  in- 
tellectual food,  and  guard  off  the  insipidity  conse- 
quent on  a  dolce  far  nienie,  he  will  find  his  project 
attended  with  many  difficulties.  If  the  books,  by 
observance  of  the  necessary  forms,  happily  cross  the 
frontier,  they  will  not  pass  the  custom-house  at  Nice, 
•without  the  consent  both  of  the  spiritual  and  tempor- 
al authorities.  This  is  only  given  after  a  careful 
investigation  :  to  further  which,  the  owner  must  give 

♦  Since  prohibited. 


a  threefold  list,  containing  the  exact  ti  les  of  the 
books  in  question.  If,  unfortunately,  any  religious 
works,  and  above  all,  any  of  an  anti-catholic  or  po- 
litical character  are  found,  the  consent  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  obtain,  and  then  it  is  granted  only  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  New  difficulties  arise  when  a  per- 
son wishes  to  quit  the  country,  and  to  proceed  fur- 
ther with  his  books.  For  then  they  are  examined 
anew  at  the  first  custom-house;  a  threefold  list  must 
again  be  prepared ;  and  in  spite  of  all  entreaties,  they 
are  kept  back,  sealed  with  lead,  and  sent  by  a  special 
conveyance  to  the  frontier,  where  the  owner,  if  he  is 
in  luck,  will  find  them  on  payment  of  the  carriage 
expenses, 

"  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  expedient  to  con- 
tent oneself  with  such  literature  as  the  place  affords; 
which  is  not  of  a  very  important  character.  There 
are  to  be  seen  at  Nice  several  booksellers  and  read- 
ing-rooms, but  these  afford  little  to  satisfy  the  high- 
er demands  of  the  mind,  and  the  stock  consists  mere- 
ly of  English,  French,  and  Italian  bcUcs  Ictlres  and 
romances.  Other  more  important  necessities,  name- 
ly, those  of  a  religious  kind,  part  at  least  of  the  for- 
eign residents  find  a  difficulty  in  satisfying.  The 
English  indeed,  consistently  with  their  estimable 
mode  of  thought,  have  erected  a  place  of  worship 
even  in  Nice  ;  but  this  is  only  of  service  to  those  who 
know  the  English  language.  A  French  clergyman 
who  settled  at  Nice  some  time  ago,  and  delivered 
very  edifying  discourses  in  his  own  language,  was 
not  tolerated  by  the  bishop,  and  left  the  country  to 
the  regret  of  every  one." 

We  think  the  above  will  show  that  Nice  is 
not  a  place  that  will  suit  an  Englishman  for  a 
length  of  time,  especially  when  it  is  proved  that 
it  has  wrongly  obtained  that  character  for 
curing  pulmonary  complaints,  which  has  hith- 
erto formed  its  chief  attraction. 


ScHELLiNG :    von  Karl  Rozenkranz.     Danzig. 
Gerhard,  1843. 

If  we  give  but  a  very  brief  notice  of  this  highly 
interesting  course  of  lectures,  it  is  not  because 
we  have  lightly  skimmed  over  them,  but  be- 
cause we  shall,  probably,  on  some  future  occa- 
sion, give  a  general  review  of  the  Schelling  and 
Hegel  controversy,  in  which  event  they  would 
form  one  of  our  text-books.  In  the  meanwhile, 
having  carefully  read  them  through,  we  state 
our  opinion  that  Mr.  Rosenkranz,  who  is  a  well- 
known  Hegelian,  has  succeeded  in  putting 
Schelling  in  the  worst  possible  position,  by 
means  the  fairest  that  could  be  devised.  The 
lectures  are  not  essentially  polemic :  Rosen- 
kranz  scarcely  in  any  instance  opens  a  direct  at- 
tack :  but  he  gives  an  account  of  the  whole  of 
Schelling's  philosophical  career,  taking  him  book 
by  book,  in  the  chronological  order  of  publica- 
tion, to  the  time  of  his  accepting  the  professor- 
ship at  Berlin.  Then  he  leaves  him  :  for  Schel- 
ling has  been  cautious  enough  to  print  nothing 
since  he  took  the  chair  he  at  present  holds,  and 
if  any  one  else  speaks  for  him  he  is  ready  at  a 
moment's  warning  to  declare  that  he  has  been 
misunderstood.  Without  intrenching  on  the 
lines  of  his  new  fortification,  M.  Rosenkranz 
has  ample  opportunity  to  lower  the  estimation 
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in  which  Schelling  may  be  held,  by  direcliDg 
his  atlention  solely  to  works  that  bear  Schel- 
ling's  name,  and  pointing  out  the  phases  of  his 
career.  And  a  pretty  figure  does  poor  Sciielling 
cut,  when  all  the  treatises  that  be  wrote  from 
about  1790  to  1834  are  marshalled  before  him  ! 
We  find  a  man,  spoiled  by  over-success  in  his 
youth,  committing  a  series  of  the  most  glaring 
inconsistencies ;  and  still  professing  that  he  has 
but  one  system.  We  find  him  making  promises 
of  further  deyelopments  that  he  never  performed ; 
we  find  him  wantonly  changing  his  phraseolc^y 
at  every  step;  we  find  him  recklessly  picking  up 
all  sorts  of  discoveries  in  science  and  archeology, 
and  endeavouring  to  fit  them  to  his  own  system, 
and  then  obliged  to  'make  a  forget  of  it ;'  we 
find  him  loosely  drawing  large  conclusions  from 
the  most  insufficient  premises;  we  find  him 
mistaking  fancy  for  reason ;  we  find  him  un- 
generous to  his  early  friend  Hegel : — in  a  word, 
if  we  would  give  a  picture  of  a  truly  wnphilo- 
sophical  character  we  would  say  'look  at  Schel- 
ling !^  In  his  early  days  he  had  a  great  thought. 
He  broke  through  the  one-sided  subjectivity  of 
.Fichte,  and  proclaimed  an  'absolute'  that  should 
be  indifierent  to  subject  and  object,  and  from 
which  both  should  be  developed.  He  gave 
the  hint  of  the  first  truly  logical  beginning,  but 
he  never  constructed  a  complete  philosophical 
system,  and  he  never  will. 


Ueher  den  Frieden  unter  der  Kirchc  und  der 
Staaten.  (On  Peace  between  the  Church 
and  the  States.)  By  the  Archbishop  of 
Cologne.    Miinster.    Theissing.     1843. 

A  BOOK  belonging  to  the  controversy  between 
the  Prussian  government  and  the  Roman  church. 
The  archbishop  endeavours  to  define  the  true 
position  of  ecclesiastical  establishments:  assert- 
ing the  right  they  have  not  only  to  existence, 
but  to  efficient  means  for  extending  their  influ- 
ence, and  contending  that  a  full  maintenance  of 
all  their  privileges  must  operate  beneficially  as 
well  to  the  state  as  to  the  church,  even  though 
the  governor  of  the  state  be  a  Protestant. 
Whether  the  treatise  will  convince  any  one 
who  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  we 
cannot  say;  but  we  can  bear  witness  that  the 
aged  bishop  defends  his  position  w^ilh  singular 
force  and  acumen. 


Handhuch  der  Wasscrhaukunst,  (Manual  of 
Hydraulic  Architecture.)  Von  G.  Hagen. 
Konigsberg:  Bomtrager.     1841. 

The  title  of  this  book  sufficiently  explains  its 


object,  the  execution  of  which  is  admirable. 
The  first  part,  the  only  one  already  published, 
treats  of  the  management  of  small  bodies  of 
water,  or  springs ;  and  we  are  promised  a  second 
and  third,  respectively  devoted  to  rivers  and 
seas.  The  work  is  of  the  most  elaborate  de- 
scription, and  is  accompanied  by  a  large  atlas  of 
plates. 


Geschichte  Boms.    (History  of  Rome.)    Von  W. 
Drumann.     Konigsberg:  Bomtrager.      1841. 

The  merits  and  peculiarities  of  Druraann's  His- 
tory of  Rome  in  the  time  of  its  transition  from  the 
republic  to  the  empire,  are  too  well  known  to 
need  a  particular  description.  The  reader  who 
takes  interest  in  such  subjects,  will  recollect  that 
this  Roman  history  is  treated  quite  on  a  new  plan, 
being  divided  into  the  histories  of  the  several 
great  families.  The  fifth  volume,  which  was 
published  in  1841,  is  devoted  to  the  Pomponii, 
the  Porcii,  and  the  Tullii. 


Lehrhvch  der  TJngarischcr  Sprache.  (Compen- 
dium of  the  Hungarian  Language.)  Von  J. 
N.  Remele.  Vienna :  Tendler  and  Schaefer. 
1843. 

Analyse  Ungarischer  Classiker.  (Analysis  of 
Hungarian  Classics.)  Von  J.  N.  Remele. 
1842. 

Ungarischer  Geschdftsstyl  in  Beispielen.  (Hun- 
garian Commercial  style,  in  examples.)  Von 
J.  N.  Remele.     1843.' 

Will  the  English  readers,  who  have  just  sipped 
Magyar  poetry  from  Dr.  Bowring's  translation, 
feel  an  inclination  to  plunge  deeper  into  the 
literature,  now  such  very  inviting  books  as  those 
of  Professor  Remele  are  before  them  ?  We  fear 
not:  though  indeed  the  plan  upon  which  his 
'Lehrbuch'  is  constructed  is  such  as  to  render 
them  extremely  tempting.  He  does  not  begin 
with  long,  tedious  rules,  but  at  once  introduces 
the  reader  to  the  Hungarian  tongue  by  abundant 
examples,  both  of  words  and  sentences,  convey- 
ino^  such  grammatical  information  as  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  paradigms,  by  means  of  notes  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page.  The  *  Analysis,'  which 
was  published  before  the  '  Lehrbuch,'  is  not 
exactly  on  the  same  plan;  as  it  is  introduced  by 
grammatical  rules  shortly  stated.  The  substance 
of  the  work  consists  of  selections  from  Magyar 
authors,  with  an  interlinear  translation. 
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AUSTRIA. 
Last  year  Dr.  Jeitteles  made  a  journey  in  Ita- 
ly wiih  the  intention  of  publishing  his  observa- 
lionson  various  objects  of  art  and  antiquity;  but 
unfortunately  his  sudden  death  frustrated  that 
design. 

Literature  has  sustained  a  loss  by  the  death 
of  Caroline  Pichler,  who  has  long  maintained  a 
distinguished  rank  among  the  novelists  and  po- 
etesses of  Germany.  She  was  born  on  the  7lh 
September,  1769.  '  Her  mother  was  one  of  the 
Empress  Maria  Theresa's  ladies  of  the  bed- 
chamber, and  Caroline  Pichler  held  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  service  of  the  court  of  Austria, 
where  her  husband  was  a  counsellor  of  state.  She 
died  at  Vienna,  the  9th  of  July,  after  an  illness 
of  considerable  severity  and  duration.  To  the 
last,  in  conversation  with  her  friends,  she  mani- 
fested a  lively  interest  in  literary  subjects. 

BELGIUM. 
M.  Fetis,  the  well-known  musical  historian 
and  critic,  has  recently  made  some  discoveries 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Brussels,  which  promise 
to  furnish  valuable  contributions  to  the  history 
of  music.  Among  the  books  of  plain  chant  in 
the  library,  he  has  found  a  volume  of  masses 
and  motets  by  celebrated  composers  who  lived 
about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  and  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  centuries.  The  most  important 
pieces  of  this  volume  are  three  masses  each  for 
three  voices  by  Guillaume  Dufay;  two  masses 
for  four  voices  by  the  same  composer ;  a  mass 
for  three  voices  by  Binchois ;  the  mass  'Omni- 
potens  Pater'  for  three  voices,  by  a  composer 
named  Jean  Plourmel ;  and  the  mass  'Deus 
creator  omnium,' by  an  English  composer  named 
Rignardt  (Richard)  Cox.  All  these  masters 
wrote  during  the  interval  between  1380  and 
1420.  These  masses  are  followed  by  the  mo- 
tet *  Orbis  terrarum'  for  four  voices,  by  Busnois; 
a  'Magnificat'  for  three  voices;  the  famous 
Christmas  chant  for  four  ;  another  '  Magnificat' 
for  four ;  the  motets  '  Ad  coenam  ogni  providi' 
for  three ;  '  Anima  mea  liquefacta  est'  for  three ; 
'  Viclimae  paschali  laudes'  for  four;  'Regina 
ccrli  Isetare'  for  four ;  another  motet  for  four  on 
the  same  text;  a  mass  for  three  voices,  *  Sine 
nomine.'  All  these  compositions  are  by  Bus- 
nois. The  volume  closes  with  a  mass  '  Ave  Re- 
gina,' for  three  voices,  by  Leroy,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Regis.  By  these  compo- 
sitions, a  considerable  chasm  in  the  history  of 
the  musical  art  is  filled  up.  Another  discovery 
made  by  M.  Fetis,  though  less  valuable  than 
that  just  described,  is  nevertheless  very  impor- 
tant. It  consists  of  a  superb  manuscript,  written 
on  fine  vellum,  presenting  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  calligraphy,  and  adorned  with  curious  ara- 


besques, amidst  which  is  traceable  the  portrait 
of  the  court  fool  of  Maria  of  Burgundy.  This 
manuscript  belonged  to  a  volume  formerly  kept 
among  the  Belgian  archives,  but  which  was  cut 
up  and  destroyed. 

In  another  volume,  which  has  been  mutilat- 
ed by  cutting  out  the  miniatures  and  arabesques, 
M.  Fetis  found  the  following  compositions  unin- 
jured: 

1.  An  admirable  mass,  by  Josquin  de  Pres, 
for  six  voices,  'ad  fugam  in  diatessaron  super 
totam  missam.'  This  composition  differs  from 
that  published  in  the  third  book  of  the  same  au- 
thor's masses,  by  Petrucci  di  Fassombrone.  The 
whole  mass  forms  a  triple  canon  in  fourths,  each 
part  for  two  voices. 

2.  The  mass 'De  Assumptione  Beatae  Maria; 
Virginis,'  for  six  voices,  composed  by  Henry 
Isaak,  Chapel  Master  to  the  Emperor  Maximili- 
an I.,  about  the  year  1450.  Before  the  discovery 
made  by  M.  Fetis,  this  composition  was  known 
only  by  name. 

3.  The  mass  of '  Sancta  Cruce,'  for  five  voices, 
by  Pierre  de  la  Rue,  Chapel  Master  at  Antwerp, 
about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  This 
last  composition  is  also  found  in  another  manu- 
script in  the  Royal  Library  of  Brussels.  M. 
Fetis  has  already  scored  the  masses  of  Josquin 
de  Pres  and  Isaak;  and  he  is  now  engaged  in 
scoring  the  compositions  contained  in  the  other 
volume. 

During  the  last  few  years  Belgium  has  ren- 
dered a  just  tribute  of  honour  to  several  of  her 
illustrious  sons,  by  erecting  public  monuments 
to  their  memory.  Some  time  ago  a  statue  of 
Gretry  was  erected  in  front  of  the  University  of 
Liege;  and  a  statue  of  Van  Eyke  (better  known 
by  the  name  of  John  of  Bruges),  the  inventor  of 
oil-painting,  was  placed  in  one  of  the  squares  of 
his  native  city.  The  recently  finished  monu- 
ment to  Rubens  has  been  erected  on  the  Place 
Verte,  at  Antwerp.  It  consists  of  a  finely  exe- 
cuted bronze  statue,  larger  than  life,  raised  on  a 
marble  pedestal.  The  model  from  which  the 
statue  was  cast  is  the  work  of  Geefs,  the  sculp- 
tor. The  statue  and  all  its  accessories  were 
completed  on  the  13th  of  August,  on  which  day 
its  inauguration  was  celebrated  by  public  re- 
joicings. The  great  master  of  the  Flemish 
school  of  painting  is  represented  standing,  and 
his  shoulders  are  draped  by  the  ample  folds  of  a 
long  mantle.  He  wears  a  sword,  and  round  his 
neck  is  a  chain,  from  which  a  medallion  is  sus- 
pended. On  one  side  of  the  figure  is  a  stool,  on 
which  a  palette  is  lying.  The  expression  of  the 
head  is  very  fine,  and  the  resemblance  is  striking. 

EGYPT. 
We  have  alreadv  made  our  readers  acquaint- 
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e<3  with  some  important  communications  from 
the  expedition  sent  by  the  King  of  Prussia  to  ex- 
amine  the  architectural  monuments  and  other  re- 
mains of  art  in  Egypt.  We  have  now  to  call 
attention  to  the  most  important  of  the  labours  of 
the  expedition,  viz.,  the  exploration  of  the  Laby- 
rinth of  Mosris.  We  give  the  account  of  this 
great  discovery  from  extracts  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessor's own  letters,  published  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  Prussian  government,  the  same  au- 
thentic source  whence  our  preceding  articles  re- 
lating to  the  expedition  were  derived. 

"  On  the  Ruins  of  the  Labyrinth,  June  20,  1843. 

"  For  some  weeks  past  we  have  had  our 
camp  pitched  on  the  ruins  of  the  Labyrinth.  I 
write  to  Cairo,  for  the  purpose  of  communicat- 
ing to  you  by  the  packet  which  sails  from  Alex- 
andria on  the  27th,  the  first  intelligence  of  the 
definite  discovery  and  examination  of  the  real 
Labyrinth  of  the  Moeris  Pyramid.  It  was  im- 
possible, even  on  the  first  superficial  inspection, 
to  doubt  that  we  had  the  Labyrinth  before  us 
and  beneath  our  feet,  though  early  travellers 
•have  scarcely  mentioned  these  structural  re- 
mains. We  at  once  discerned  some  hundreds  of 
chambers  rendered  plainly  perceptible  by  their 
walls.  When  you  shall  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  plan  drawn  by  Herr  Erbkam,  the 
architect,  who  has  devoted  great  labour  to  his 
task,  you  will  be  astonished  to  perceive  how 
much  still  remains  of  these  remarkable  edifices. 
Former  descriptions,  even  those  of  Jomard 
and  Courtelle,  do  not  correspond  with  the  local- 
ities as  we  found  them  on  the  spot;  and  ray 
confidence  in  the  representations  of  Perring,  Col- 
onel Vyse's  able  architect,  is  greatly  diminished 
on  account  of  his  sketches  of  these  ruins.  All 
that  is  in  best  preservation,  the  part  lying  to  the 
west  of  the  chasm  Bahr  Sherkie,  is  omitted ; 
neither  has  Mr.  Perring  given  the  original  cir- 
cumference of  the  whole.  The  chasm  Bahr 
vSherkie  seems  to  have  been  the  principal  stum- 
biingblock  to  previous  travellers;  but  we  easily 
passed  it  by  placing  across  it  two  poles,  and  so 
forming  a  sort  of  bridge. 

"The  principal  results  of  our  exploration  is 
the  monumental  evidence  of  the  name  Mceris — 
the  confirmation  of  the  actual  construction  of  the 
Labyrinth  for  a  palace,  and  of  the  Pyramid  for  a 
tomb.  We  have  here  also  the  confirmation  of 
the  account  of  Manethon,  who  placed  Moeris  in 
the  12th  dynasty,  and  not  the  ]7th,  as  has  been 
supposed.  With  this  letter  I  send  you  a  *  Trea- 
tise on  the  Structure  of  the  Pyramids,'  which  I 
wrote  at  Cairo,  when  recovering  from  a  severe  at- 
tack of  illness.  I  am  also  forming  a  collection  of 
the  stones  found  in  the  Labyrinth.  They  will  in- 
terest you  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  black 
minerals,  as  you  doubt  the  existence  of  basalts  of 
the  proper  olive  kind.  I  have  likewise  collected 
some  specimens  of  the  innumerable  kinds  of  pot- 
tery, fragments  of  which  have  been  employed  in 
covering  and  facing  the  chambers  of  the  Labv- 
rinth.  The  same  sort  of  facing  with  shell  or  thin 
pieces  of  stone  or  tile, — or  what  may  be  called  os- 
tracious  structure,— we  had  previously  observed 
in  the  ruins  of  Memphis.  Our  drawing  of  the 
ruins  of  Memphis,  also  the  work  of  Erbkam,  ex- 
hibits the  ground  plan  of  that  splendid  structure. 


We  live  altogether  here  in  the  greatest  harmo- 
ny, enjoying  excellent  health.  We  submit  to 
the  various  unavoidable  plagues  indigenous  to 
this  land  of  Egypt,  and  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready had  DO  slight  experience,  but  we  have 
passed  through  them  with  spirits  undepressed, 
and  tempers  unrufiaed." 

In  another  letter  from  Professor  Lepsius,  of 
the  same  date  as  the  above,  he  writes  as  fol- 
lows: 

**  Since  the  23d  of  May,  our  camp  has  been 
pitched  near  the  southern  foot  of  the  Pyramid 
of  Moeris.  This  said  Moeris  reigned  from  2194 
to  2151  before  our  era,  and  was  the  last  king  of 
the  Egyptian  empire  before  the  conquest  of  the 
Hyksos.  The  Labyrinth,  and  more  especially 
the  Lake  Mcsris,  are  testimonies  of  his  power, 
of  his  love  of  grandeur,  and  of  his  proneness  to 
great  undertakings  for  the  general  benefit  of  the 
country.  Contemporaneous  with  our  arrival  at 
Fayoum,  M.  Linant,  the  French  architect  in  the 
service  of  the  pasha,  who  devotes  himself 
chiefly  to  hydraulic  works,  made  the  highly 
interesting  discovery  (which  he  has  described  in 
a  special  treatise),  that  the  ancient  Lake  Moeris, 
which  has  hitherto  been  an  object  of  anxious 
research  with  the  learned,  no  longer  exists;  the 
water  having  nearly  all  been  carried  off  by 
some  channel,  whilst  there  remains  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  gigantic  dam  by  which  it  was  kept 
back.  Throughout  the  whole  province  no  lake 
is  to  be  found  except  Birket-el-Kerun,  which 
lies  to  the  north-west;  therefore  it  would  be  a 
remarkable  instance  'of  injudicious  criticism  to 
refer  to  it  the  descriptions  of  the  ancients;  since 
it  has  neither  been  the  work  of  human  hands, 
nor  did  it  ever  water  the  principal  town  of  Cro- 
codilopolis  and  the  Labyrinth.  Neither  is  the 
existence  of  its  fishery  proved  by  the  fact  of  the 
saline  property  of  its  waters.  Besides,  it  does 
not  lie  in  the  specified  direction,  nor  does  it 
encircle  two  pyramids,  and  the  great  object 
which  fame  has  recorded,  could  not  have  been 
adequately  accomplished  by  it.  That  object 
was  to  intercept  the  water  during  the  overflow- 
ing of  the  Nile,  and  to  let  it  out  again  in  the 
season  of  drought:  thus  supplying  due  moisture 
for  the  plains  of  Memphis  and  ihe  adjoining 
provinces  of  the  Delta.  The  dry  lake  discov- 
ered by  Linaiit  is  bounded  by  dams  of  160  feet 
in  breadth,  and  is  equal  in  extent  and  depth  to 
the  Birket-el-Kerun  Lake.  It  perfectly  fulfils 
all  the  required  conditions,  and  this  would  be 
recognized  by  any  impartial  eye,  for  the  ground 
which  yet  embraces  the  whole  of  that  part  of 
the  province  is  apparently  soil  from  the  bed  of 
the  lake.  AVe  daily  look  out  from  the  Laby- 
rinth, not  across  the  water  as  Herodotus  looked, 
but  over  the  black  bottom  of  Lake  Moeris  to- 
wards the  minarets  of  Fayoum,  the  present  capi- 
tal of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  built 
partly  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Crocodilopolis. 
However  if  it  was  difficult  to  find  the  ancient 
Lake  of  Moeris  in  Birket-el-Kerun,  it  certainly 
was  not  more  easy  to  overlook  the  Labyrinth, 
the  ruins  of  which  correspond  with  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  ancients  in  all  respects.  The  agree- 
ment as  to  distances  is  generally  exact,  as  also 
are  the  relative  positions  of  the  real  lake  Croco- 
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dilopolis.  The  pyramid  in  which  Mogris  was 
interred  lies  to  the  south  of  the  great  plain  of 
ruins,  and  to  the  south  is  the  village  mentioned 
by  Strabo,  now  only  ruins,  and  separated  from 
the  site  of  the  Labyrinth  by  a  later  eruption  oi 
water.  With  respect  to  the  ruins  themselves, 
present  observers  must  not  rely  entirely  on  their 
own  eyes,  whether  in  surveying  the  portions 
now  existing,  or  comparing  them  with  the  ac- 
counts of  more  early  travellers.  Where  those 
travellers  saw  only  formless  heaps  q{  rubbish 
and  a  few  walls,  we  found,  even  on  the  first 
rapid  inspection,  several  hundreds  of  chambers 
and  corridors,  of  different  sizes,  some  with 
roofs,  floors,  and  partitions ;  with  pedestals  for 
pillars  and  stone  facings.  In  two  of  these  struc- 
tures, which  had  four  flats,  one  above  the  other, 
we  observed  none  of  those  hole-like  windings 
described  in  early  accounts.  Though  ali  the 
walls  have  their'  directions  in  conformity  with 
the  celestial  rhumbs,  yet  we  found  so  much 
irregularity  in  their  structure,  and  so  much 
variety  in  the  forms  of  the  rooms,  that  at  first  we 
could  not  thread  our  way  through  the  mass  of 
buildings  without  the  help  of  a  guide.  Three 
thousand  rooms  below  and  above  ground  are 
mentioned  by  Hercwiotus,  and  from  the  remains 
which  we  have  before  us,  this  number  seems  by 
no  means  excessive.  The  forms  of  the  more 
important  parts  of  the  palace  are  not  now  dis- 
cernible. According  to  Herodotus,  they  con- 
sisted of  twelve  aulae,  that  is  to  say,  open 
courts,  surrounded  by  covered  colonnades.  The 
site  of  the  palace,  which  was  surrounded  on  three 
of  its  sides  with  the  mass  of  labyrinthine  cham- 
bers, is  now  a  large,  deep  square,  spotted  here 
and  there  with  low  hillocks  of  rubbish,  and 
intersected  by  an  oblique  canal  or  ravine.  In 
this  hollow  our  colony  is  now  encamped:  and  a 
number  of  little  huts,  built  with  the  bricks  of 
the  pyramids,  almost  picture  to  the  mind's  eye 
the  ancient  village  described  by  Strabo,  which 
stood  on  the  same  level  with  the  Labyrinth. 
Around  us,  on  every  side,  lie  scattered  immense 
blocks,  some  of  granite,  others  of  a  white  and 
very  hard  kind  of  calcareous  stone,  resembling 
marble.  Fragments  of  the  ancient  columns  and 
architraves  of  the  aulse  are  likewise  visible. 
These  remains  have  acquired  much  interest  by 
our  expedition ;  for  we  have  found  in  different 
fragments  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the  Laby- 
rinth, Mcsris,  and  of  his  sister  who  succeeded 
him.  On  the  summit  of  the  pyramid  of  Moeris, 
commanding  a  view  of  everything  to  a  great 
distance,  we  have  planted  the  Prussian  eagle, 
as  a  symbolical  evidence  that  northern  science 
has  had  the  gratifying  task  of  describing  these 
remains  of  antiquity  so  remote.  We  daily  em- 
ploy 100  labourers  on  the  ruins,  making  excava- 
tions to  facilitate  the  examination  of  the  foun- 
dations of  the  structures  and  their  ground-floors; 
cleaning  out  the  apartments,  and  laying  open 
the  proper  entrance  to  the  pyramid.  We  are 
now  on  the  north  side,  crowded  into  a  large 
chamber  formed  in  the  rock,  the  floor  of  which 
is  in  part  covered  with  thin  plates,  and  the 
walls  faced  with  other  lamina.  This  chamber 
was  entirely  filled  with  rubbish,  beneath  which 
we  found  the  often  described  and  figured  stones, 
having  the  name  of  McEris  and  of  his  roval  sister 


inscribed  on  them.  It  is,  however,  still  not 
quite  evident  that  this  was  the  sepulchral  vault, 
which  might,  indeed,  be  expected  to  be  found 
more  in  the  centre  of  the  pyramid.  At  any 
rate,  the  determination  of  the  historical  question 
of  the  founder  is,  by  the  discoTCTV  of  the  hiero- 
glyphic names,  the  most  important  result  that 
we  could  have  been  expected  to  reach ;  and  we 
shall  therefore  leave  this  memorable  place  with 
more  satisfaction  than,  from  the  descriptions  of 
preceding  travellers,  we  had  reason  to  anticipate. 
This  will  be  clearly  seen  as  soon  as  our  zealous 
and  indefatigable  architect,  Erbkam,  shall  have 
finished  his  special  plan  of  the  Labyrinth,  which 
will  assuredly  make  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
plates  of  our  collection.  He  will  accompany  me 
on  a  tour  for  the  inspection  of  other  interesting 
objects  in  this  province.  We  shall  then  have 
completed  our  course  over  the  first  pyramid 
station  or  stadium.  We  shall  probably  pass 
rapidly  through  central  Egypt,  to  take  for  our- 
selves in  Thebes  a  proper  position,  before  wc 
commence  our  journey  to  Meroe.  That  journey 
we  must  be  obliged  to  postpone  until  April  in 
the  ensuing  year,  in  order  that  we  may  be  inured 
to  the  ungenial  climate  which  may  then  have 
spent  its  whole  force  upon  us." 

The  above  is  all  that  has  yet  appeared  of  the 
last  letters  received  in  Berlin,  To  the  official 
publication  of  the  extracts  by  the  Prussian  gov- 
ernment, the  following  note  is  added : 

"From  the  introduction  to  the  Treatise  *0a 
the  Construction  of  the  Pyramids,'  which  Pro- 
fessor Lepsius  has  sent  to  the  Academy,  we 
perceive  that  in  the  expedition  to  the  Pyramids 
of  Giseh  106  tombs  were  explored,  of  which 
drawings  of  only  three  or  four  have  been  given 
by  previous  travellers.  They  are  all  exceed- 
ingly copious  in  hieroglyphic  representations  and 
inscriptions,  which  are  of  immense  importance 
in  throwing  light  on  chronology  and  history,  arts 
and  manners,  and  for  the  explanation  of  the 
Eg^^ptian  character  and  language.  We  have 
already  in  deposit  in  Cairo  a  collection  of  origi- 
nal documents  and  memorials,  which  relate  to 
twenty  great  monuments,  and  which  would  load 
more  than  thirty  camels.  There  are  already 
five  hundred  sheets  of  impressions  on  paper  of 
the  most  interesting  inscriptions,  and  we  have 
above  three  hundred  drawings  in  great  folia 
Nearly  all  the  sepulchres  are  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  Manethonian  dynasties,  or  3000  and  2500 
years  before  our  era.  The  Camera  lucida  ha« 
been  of  good  service  to  us  in  making  these 
copies  and  drawings.  Our  topographic  plans 
embrace  the  whole  coast  of  the  desert  as  far  as 
it  is  covered  with  pyramids.  These  monuments 
succeed  each  other  along  a  margin  of  four  and 
a  half  geographical  miles  (eighteen  English)  in 
a  row  almost  entirely  uninterrupted  from  Abu 
Roash,  three  leagues  north  of  the  Giseh  Pyra- 
mids, to  near  Dahshar.  Thence  in  a  series 
towards  the  south  are  the  pyramidal  groups  of 
Lisht,  Meidom,  and  Fayoum,  to  the  extent  of 
about  ten  geographical  miles  (a  German  geo- 
graphical mile  is  equal  to  four  English).  Dr, 
Lepsius  is  of  opinion  that  the  pyramids  of  Sak- 
hara  are  of  more  modern  creation  than  those  of 
Giseh.  The  two  large  stone  pyramids  of  Dahshar, 
which  are  attributed  to  the  third   Manethonian 
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i^vnasly,  arc,  iu  the  opinion  of  Lepsius,  ilie  most 
ancient  of  any.  Numerous  drawings  accom- 
pany ihe  treatise,  Avhereby  it  appears  that  the 
pyramids  are  of  various  construction.  The 
frreater  number  of  them  have  a  small  one  inter- 
pally,  as  a  nucleus.  This  may  be  seen  in  the  stone 
pyramid  of  Sakhara  and  in  those  of  Meidom, 
Abusir,  andlllahun,  which,  mantle-like,  encom- 
passing the  nucleus,  are  of  necessity  gradually 
elevated  and  enlarged." 

FRANCE. 

Ruggi's  statue  of  Lapeyrouse,  which  haslately 
been  exhibited  at  the  Louvre,  is  to  be  erected  in 
Alhy,  the  native  town  of  the  celebrated  naviga- 
tor. The  exhibition  of  the  statue  at  the  Louvre 
has  excited  a  considerable  share  of  public  inter- 
est, whilst  at  the  same  time  it  has  revived 
a  painful  recollection  of  the  unfortunate  fate  of 
two  great  men,  viz.,  Lapeyrouse  and  Dumont- 
Durville.  Jean  Francois  Garaup  de  Lapeyrouse 
was  born  in  174L  On  the  1st  of  August,  1785, 
he  sailed  from  Brest,  with  the  two  frigates,  La 
Boussole  and  I'Astrolabe,  for  the  purpose  of  fol- 
lowing up  the  discoveries  of  Captain  Cook,  in 
conformity  with  a  series  of  geographical  in- 
structions drawn  up  by  the  hand  of  Louis  XVL 
For  upwards  of  forty  years  his  fate  and  that  of 
his  companions  was  enveloped  in  mystery,  in 
spite  of  the  most  active  endeavours  to  discover 
traces  of  them.  The  last  letters  received  from 
him  were  dated  from  Botany  Bay,  in  the  month 
of  March,  1788.  At  length,  in  the  year  1827, 
the  English  Captain  Dillon  discovered  what  was 
presumed  to  be  the  place  of  the  shipwreck  of 
Lapeyrouse.  It  was  a  reef  of  rocks,  near  one 
of  the  Vanikoro  islands,  northward  of  New 
Hebrides.  In  the  following  year,  February, 
1828,  Capiain  Dumont-Durville  visited  the  little 
rchipelago,  ascertained  the  melancholy  truth, 
nd  drew  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  many 
ortions  of  the  wrecked  vessels,  together  with 
uns,  cannon-balls,  anchors,  and  various  other 
hings,  which  were  conveyed  to  Paris,  and  depo- 
iied  in  the  Musee  de  la  Marine.  Captain  Du- 
inont-Durville  erected  on  the  shore  a  litile 
monument,  with  the  following  inscription:  **j1 
la  memoirc  de  Lapeyrouse,  ei  de  ses  com- 
pafrnojts,  14  Mars,  1828." 

Professor  Ranke  has  been  in  Paris  actively 
engaged  in  his  historical  labours.  He  spends 
the  greater  part  of  every  day  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Royale,  where  he  employs  himself  in  exploring 
the  archives.  His  company  was  eagerly  sought 
for  in  the  literary  circles  of  the  French  capital. 

The  '  New  York  Courier*  has  reprinted  thirty 
thousand  of  Eugene  Sue's  'Mysieres  de  Paris.* 
The  feuillelon  of  the  'Journal  des  Debais'  has 
been  almost  as  widely  circulated  in  America  as 
in  France. 

,  M.  Gourdet,  a  French  military  officer,  who 
has  been  for  several  years  in  Africa,  has  recently 
returned  home.,  bringing  with  him  several  ob- 
jects of  curiosity  which  he  collected  during  his 
stay  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Among  these 
curiosities  is  a  Koran  in  Arabic  manuscript.  It 
is  bound  in  morocco,  once  red,  and  in  every  re- 
spect presents  the  appearanceof  great  antiquity. 
It  is  not  divided  into  surates  or  chapters,  which 
proves  it  to  be  one  of  the  two  primitive  editions 


produced  at  Medina.  Ii  is  written  on  thick  silk 
paper,  and  is  adorned  with  coloured  capitals. 
This  Koran  belonged  to  a  Marabout  of  the  tribe 
of  Ben-Menasser,  and  was  found  in  the  habita- 
tion of  the  chief  of  that  tribe,  by  M.  Gourdet, 
after  a  battle  which  his  battalion  fought  in  that 
mountainous  district  of  Africa. 

Dr.  Hahnemann,  the  celebrated  founder  of  the 
HomcEopathic  system  of  medicine,  died  in  Pa- 
ris, on  the  2d  of  July,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year 
of  his  age.  Hahnemann  was  born  at  Meissen, 
in  Saxony.  He  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  in 
Medicine  at  Heidelberg,  in  the  year  1781,  and 
in  1790  he  made  some  chemical  discoveries 
which  created  a  great  sensation  throughout 
Germany.  Whilst  engaged  in  translating  the 
great  Dr.  Cullen's  work  ('First  Lines  of  the 
Practice  of  Physic*),  he  was  struck  with  the  nu- 
merous hypotheses  suggested  respecting  the 
febrifugal  action  of  the  Peruvian  bark.  Hahne- 
mann resolved  to  try  its  effect  upon  himself,  and 
for  several  days  he  took  large  doses  of  that  medi- 
cine. He  soon  found  himself  in  a  state  of  inter- 
milting  fever,  resembling  that  which  the  bark 
is  employed  to  counteract.  This  was  the  start- 
ing-point of  the  medical  system  to  which  Hah- 
nemann has  attached  his  name,  and  which  is 
summed  up  in  the  principle,  similia  similihus 
curantur. 

The  Paris  journals  have  recently  announced  the 
decease  of  the  celebrated  sibyl,  Mdlle.  Lenor- 
mand,  who  died  possessed  of  a  large  fortune.  She 
had  a  splendid  funeral,  and  tte  sale  of  her  effects 
excited  great  interest,  especially  among  the  la- 
dies of  Paris.  One  of  the  most  valuable  arti- 
cles disposed  of  at  the  sale  was  a  miniature  of 
the  Empress  Josephine,  painted  by  Isabey,  and 
set  in  a  beautiful  medallion  encircled  by  pearls. 
This  miniature,  which  was  a  present  from  the 
empress  to  the  fortune-teller,  was  sold  for  4750 
francs.  Among  Mdlle.  Lenormand's  papers 
were  a  multitude  of  autograph  letters,  written 
by  persons  of  rank  and  celebrity ;  but  by  her 
will  she  directed  that  all  her  correspondence 
should  be  burned,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  compro- 
mising the  feelings  of  any  one.  This  direction 
has  been  literally  obeyed. 

M.  de  Lamartine  is  said  to  be  busily  employed 
on  a  work  for  which  he  has  been  during  many 
years  collecting  materials.  It  is  a  '  History  of 
ihe  most  Remarkable  Periods  of  the  French  Re- 
volution.' 

M.  de  Castellane  has  at  length  succeeded  in 
carrying  into  effect  his  long-cherished  scheme 
of  founding  in  Paris  a  female  'Academie  Fran- 
caise.'  Among  the  objects  proposed  by  the  insti- 
tution are — The  distribution  of  medals  to  the 
authoresses  of  remarkable  works;  the  encour- 
agement of  young  females  in  their  first  literary 
essays,  and  the  defrayal  of  the  expenses  of  print- 
ing their  works ;  affording  pecuniary  aid  to 
literary  women  in  straitened  circumstances,  and 
providing  for  the  children  of  those  who  die  in 
poverty.  Among  the  ladies  who  are  already 
chosen  members  of  the  new  academy  are,  Mmes. 
Georges  Sand,  Emile  de  Girardin,  de  Bawr,  Vii- 
ginie  Ancelot,  Anna  des  Essarts,  Clemence  Rob- 
ert, Charles  Reybaud,  Princesse  de  Craon,  Eu- 
genie Foa,  Melanie  Waldor,  Anais  Segalas, 
d'Helf,  Comtesse  Merlin,  and  several  distin- 
guished female  painters  and  musicians. 
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GERMANY. 

Strangers  who  visit  Weimar  have  often  been 
much  annoyed  at  not  bein^  able  to  find  the  house 
ill  which  Schiller  resided ;  and  to  obviate  this 
disappointment,  it  has  sometimes  been  sug- 
gested, that  the  street  in  which  this  great  man 
lived  should  bear  the  name  of  'Schillerstrasse.' 
But  though  the  street  has  not  yet  been  honoured 
with  that  appellation,  yet  the  present  owner  of 
the  house,  Frau  Weiss,  has  with  good  taste 
distinguished  Schiller's  abode  by  placing  over 
the  street-door  the  simple  inscription — '  Hier 
wohnte  Schiller'  (Here  Schiller  dwelt). 

Baron  von  Rumohr,  a  distinguished  connois- 
seur of  art,  died  lately  at  Dresden.  He  was  a 
well-known  contributor  to  several  of  the  Ger- 
man periodicals,  especially  the  'Morgen  Blatte.' 

The  plan  of  transferring  the  University  of 
Leipsic  to  Dresden,  which  has  often  been  sug- 
gested, seems  now  to  be  seriously  entertained. 

The  Herculean  labour  of  removing  the  books 
belonging  to  the  Court  and  State  Library  of  Ba- 
varia to  the  new  building  erected  for  their  re- 
ception in  the  Ludwig  Strasse  at  Munich,  was 
completed  on  the  25th  of  July.  The  removal 
occupied  upwards  of  four  months.  The  collec- 
tion of  hooks,  exceeding  800,000  volumes,  all 
closely  heaped  together  in  the  five  stories  of  the 
old  library,  have  been  cleaned  and  arranged  in 
admirable  order  in  the  two  stories  of  the  new 
building.  In  spite  of  the  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, and  very  bad  weather  which  attended 
the  removal  of  this  valuable  collection,  yet  not 
one  of  the  books  or  manuscripts  has  been  lost 
or  injured. 

Dr.  Strauss,  the  celebrated  author  of  the 
*  Leben  Jesu,'  and  other  philosophic  works 
which  have  excited  great  interest  in  the  learned 
circles  of  Europe,  is  said  to  be  at  present  en- 
gaged in  the  composition  of  an  opera.  Strauss 
some  time  ago  married  a  public  singer,  and  this 
union  appears  to  have  animated  the  learned  doc- 
tor with  inspirations  of  a  less  serious  character 
than  those  which  heretofore  prompted  his  la- 
bours. 

'Gothe's  Studentenjahre'  (Gothe's  Student 
Years),  is  the  title  of  a  novel  recently  published 
at  Leipsic,  where  it  has  excited  a  considerable 
deal  of  interest.  The  author,  who  is  understood 
to  be  a  man  of  rank,  has  drawn  an  admirable 
portrait  of  Gothe  during  the  years  of  his  college 
life;  and  has  introduced  into  the  romance  some 
hitherto  unpublished  correspondence  between 
the  great  poet,  and  some  other  literary  corre- 
spondents of  his  time. 

The  university  of  Heidelberg  is  likely  to  sus- 
tain a  great  loss  by  the  removal  of  Bisclioff,  the 
professor  of  Physiology,  who  has  been  called  to 
Giessen,  where  the  government  proposes  to 
found  a  physiological  institute.  BischofT  is  a 
pupil  of  Johann  Miiller ;  and  his  lectures,  in 
which  deep  learning  and  research  are  combined 
with  clearness  of  explanation,  have  long  been 
the  pride  of  the  university  of  Heidelberg. 

Friedrich  Kind,  a  novel-writer  and  dramatist 
of  considerable  reputation  in  Germany,  and  the 
author  of  the  lihrello  of  Weber's  '  Freischiilz,' 
died  at  Dresden,  on  the  evening  of  the  25th  of 
June.  It  is  nienlioned  as  somewhat  curious, 
that  the  '  Freischiitz'    was   performed    at   the 


Dresden  theatre,  on  the  night  when  its  author 
breathed  his  last.  In  the  year  1817,  Kind 
founded  the  '  Abendzetung,'  conjointly  with 
Theodore  Hell.  He  was  born  at  Leipsic,  on  the 
4th  of  March,  1786. 

A  letter  from  Munich  mentions  that  the  su- 
perb frescoes  which  adorned  the  royal  residence 
of  that  capital,  have  been  scratched  by  some 
sharp  pointed  instrument  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  totally  destroyed.  The  active  exertions  of 
the  police  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  discovering 
the  perpetrator  of  this  atrocious  act,  which  has 
deprived  Munich  of  a  series  of  chefs-d'oeuvre 
by  Cornelius,  Lessing,  Overbeck,  and  other  cele- 
brated masters. 

ITALY. 

The  letters  of  Dante,  discovered  by  the  Ger- 
man philologist,  Theodore  Heyse,  and  which 
have  been  described  and  commented  on  by  pro- 
fessor Karl  Witte,  of  Halle,  have  recently  been 
published  at  Verona.  The  editor,  Alessandro 
Torri,  accompanies  each  letter  with  notes  of  his 
own,  and  with  the  commentaries  of  Witte  and 
Fraticelli.  At  the  close  of  the  volume,  the 
editor  has  inserted  a  dissertation  on  earth  and 
water,  written  by  Dante  at  Verona,  in  1320,  the 
year  preceding  his  death.  This  remarkable 
treatise  was  first  printed  at  Venice,  in  1508,  and 
reprinted  at  Naples,  in  1576,  but  it  had  become 
so  scarce,  that  a  copy  existing  in  the-library  of 
the  Marquess  Trevulzio,  at  Milan,  was  consid- 
ered as  precious  as  a  manuscript.  From  that 
copy  the  reprint  has  been  made. 

Barsani,  whose  writings  once  made  a  con- 
siderable sensation  in  Italy,  died  in  June  last,  at 
his  retreat  on  the  banks  of  the  Lago  di  Garda. 
He  rendered  himself  famous  by  his  furious  at- 
tacks upon  Napoleon.  At  Malta,  he  published, 
under  the  protection  of  England,  a  periodical, 
entitled  '  The  Canhagenian,'  which  oflener 
than  once  disturbed  the  repose  of  the  French 
emperor.  At  that  time  Barsani  was  on  a  foot- 
ing of  close  friendship  and  daily  intimacy  with 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  now  King  of  the  French. 
Of  that  intimacy  his  writings  betray  obvious 
traces. 

The  King  of  Naples  has  appointed  the  cele- 
brated composer  Mercadantc,  director-general  of 
all  the  theatres  ot  that  capital. 

Some  manuscripts  of  Galileo  which  were 
presumed  to  have  been  lost,  or  burned  by  order 
of  the  Inquisition,  have  been  found  among  some 
old  archives  in  the  Palazza  Pitti.  This  discov- 
ery has  created  a  wonderful  degree  of  interest 
in  Florence.  It  proves  that  the  Inquisition, 
which  was  accused,  may  be  calumniated;  a 
iact  of  which  many  persons  entertained  con- 
siderable doubt.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  manu- 
scripts, besides  being  objects  of  curiosity,  are 
likely  to  be  useful  to  astronomical  science,  inas- 
much as  they  contain  information  respecting  the 
eclipses  of  former  times,  a  course  of  the  satel- 
lites of  Jupiter,  subjects  to  which  Galileo  di- 
rected great  attention. 

Amari's  historical  work,  the  suppression  of 
which  by  the  Neapolitan  government  excited 
so  much  interest  [see  'Foreign  Quarterly  Re- 
view,' No.  LXL],  is  about  to  be  pub- 
lished in  Paris,  with  considerable  additions  by 
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the  author.  Amari  has  taken  up  his  abode  tem- 
porarily in  Paris,  where  he  enjoys  the  society  of 
a  few  of  his  literarjr  countrymen,  who  like  him- 
self have  been  driven  by  despotism  to  seek 
refuge  in  foreign  lands. 

Several  splendid  works  on  art,  with  illustrative 
copper-plate  engravings,  have  recently  been  un- 
dertaken at  Rome,  at  the  expense  of  the  papal 
government.  No  sooner  were  the  plates  of  the 
Etruscan  Museum  completed,  than  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Egyptian  Museum,  the  second  gi- 
gantic creation  of  the  reigning  pope,  was  re- 
solved upon.  Cardinal  Tosti  has  agreed  to  pay 
8000  scudi  for  the  execution  of  the  plates,  to 
Troiani,  the  eminent  architectural  engraver. 
The  learned  antiquarian.  Father  Ungarelli,  has 
undertaken  to  write  the  text  for  this  important 
work.  Father  Secchi  has  finished  his  elaborate 
treatise  on  the  Mosaics  found  in  the  Thermae  of 
Caracalla.  In  the  preface  he  expresses  a  hope 
that  his  Holiness  will  assign  the  Palace  of  St. 
Giovanni  as  a   depository  for  these  valuable 


PRUSSIA. 

On  the  7th  of  August  the  *  Medea'  of  Euripi- 
des was  performed  in  the  theatre  attached  to  the 
Palace  of  Potsdam,  in  the  presence  of  the  king, 
the  royal  family,  and  the  court.  This  is  the 
second  essay  made  by  the  King  of  Prussia  for 
the  dramatic  representation  of  ancient  Greek 
tragedy.  The  'Antigone'  of  Sophocles  was 
performed  about  a  year  ago,  and  the  choruses 
of  that  piece  were  set  to  music  by  Mendelssohn. 
But  the  structure  of  the  chorusses  of  'Medea' 
appeared  to  Mendelssohn,  as  well  as  to  Meyer- 
beer, less  favourably  adapted  to  musical  compo- 
sition than  the  chorusses  of  *  Antigone.'  This 
opinion  induced  both  those  eminent  composers 
to  decline  the  task  of  arranging  them,  the  more 
especially  as  their  talents  are  employed  on  other 
musical  subjects,  in  which  the  king  takes  a  deep 
interest.  His  Majesty  therefore  gave  the  com- 
mission to  the  Music  Director,  Taubert,  by 
whom  it  has  been  executed  in  a  highly  satisfac- 
tory style.  Conner's  translation  of  the  tragedy 
was  selected  for  the  performance. 

The  Opera  House  at  Berlin,  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  on  the  18th  of  August,  was  built 
by  Frederick  the  Great,  who  himself  drew  the 
plan  for  it  when  he  was  Prince  Royal.  The 
theatre  was  opened  on  the  7th  of  December, 
1742,  with  Graun's  opera  of  *  Caesar  and  Cleo- 
patra.' It  was  capable  of  containing  4000 
spectators.  This  fire  has  destroyed  property 
amounting  in  value  to  500,000  thalers.  The 
collection  of  music,  which  was  fortunately  saved, 
is  supposed  to  be  worth  60,000  thalers. 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  animated  by 
a  desire  that  the  musical  portion  of  the  church 
service  in  his  dominions  should  share  the  im- 
provement consequent  on  the  advancement  of 
art,  last  year  commissioned  Mendelssohn  Bar- 
tholdy  to  reform  the  music  of  the  Lutheran 
church.  A  few  weeks  ago  service  was  per- 
formed in  the  Cathedral  of  Berlin,  in  celebration 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  Treaty  of  Verdun. 
The  king  and  the  royal  family  were  present,  and 


then,  in  the  performance  of  Protestant  worship, 
an  application  was  for  the  first  time  made  of  the 
grand  music  of  the  modern  school. 

In  the  composition  of  the  hymns  and  psalms, 
Mendelssohn  Barlholdy  has  employed  all  there- 
sources  of  art  to  impart  to  them  a  due  solemnity 
and  grandeur  of  character.  These  new  compo- 
sitions consisted  of  recitatives,  solos,  choruses, 
and  concerted  pieces  for  four,  six,  and  eight 
voices,  with  accompaniments  for  an  orchestra 
and  two  organs.  They  were  executed  by  six  ^M 
hundred  performers,  partly  professors  and  partly  ^ 
amateurs,  under  the  direction  of  Mendelssohn. 
The  effect  was  magnificent,  and  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  service,  the  king  summoned  the  com- 
poser to  the  royal  pew,  and  expressed  his  satis- 
faction in  the  most  flattering  terms. 

A  letter  has  recently  been  received  from  the 
celebrated  Prussian  missionary  GatzlofT,  who  is 
at  present  in  China.  It  contains  the  following 
curious  observations: — "I  have  obtained  uncon- 
tradictable  evidence  that  the  art  of  constructing 
buildings  of  cast  iron  was  practised  several  cen- 
turies ago  in  the  Celestial  Empire.  I  found  on 
the  summit  of  a  hill  near  the  town  of  Tsing-Ki- 
ang-Foo,  in  the  province  of  Kiang  Nan,  a  pago- 
da entirely  formed  of  cast  iron,  and  covered  with 
bas-reliefs  and  inscriptions.  The  dates  and  the  i 
form  of  the  characters  belong  to  the  period  of  the  w 
dynasty  of  the  Tsangs,  who  occupied  the  throne  "* 
as  early  as  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  This  monument,  which  may  be 
presumed  to  be  twelve  hundred  years  old,  is  sev- 
en stories  high,  and  each  story  contains  curious 
historical  pictures.  The  structure  is  singularly 
elegant  in  its  form,  and  surpasses  everything  of 
the  kind  I  have  hitherto  seen." 

In  a  lecture  recently  delivered  by  vonRaumer, 
at  the  University  of  Berlin,  the  learned  professor 
made  some  just  remarks  on  the  absurd  custom 
of  introducing  foreign  words  and  phrases  into  the 
German  language.  "  Our  rich,  pure,  racy,  flex- 
ible, and  vastly  comprehensive  language,"  he  ob- 
served, "  is  corrupted,  not  merely  in  the  journals, 
but  in  literary  and  scientific  writin<rs,  and  even 
in  the  draughts  for  public  laws.  The  German 
language  is  clothed  in  a  motley  garment  of  for- 
eign words  and  phrases,  which  would  have  dis- 
graced the  worst  period  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. In  a  late  number  of  the  'State  Gazette,' 
which  is  almost  entirely  filled  with  the  reports 
of  legislative  acts,  the  following  foreign  words 
appear."  (Here  the  lecturer  quoted  no  less  than 
112  foreign  terms,  for  which  it  would  have  been 
easy  to  have  found  German  synonymes.)  "Thus,'* 
continued  Herr  von  Raumer,  "we  work  the  de- 
struction of  our  noblest  inheritance,  our  medium 
of  thought  and  expression.  We  have  among  us 
too  much  of  that  arrogant  conceit,  which  dis- 
cards with  contempt  the  rules  of  the  vernacular 
tongue;  too  much  of  the  indolence  which  will 
not  be  troubled  to  gather  up  the  treasures  that 
lie  scattered  around ;— too  much  of  the  frivolity 
which  loves  to  bedeck  itself  in  foreign  tinsel; — 
and  too  much  of  the  aff*ectation  which  lays  claim 
to  superior  cultivation.  In  this  respect,  at  least, 
the  French  have  the  advantage  of  us.  They 
would  never  tolerate  such  a  disfigurement  of 
their  comparatively  poor  language." 
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THEOLOGY  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL    HISTORY. 

Beck,  J  T,  Umriss  der  biblischen  Seelenlehre. 
Stuttg.    3s. 

Bellarmini,  R,  Disputationes  de  controversiis  Chris- 
tians fidei.  Cur.  F  R  Sausen.  Tom.  II  de 
Christo  libri  IV  posteriores. — De  romano  ponti- 
fice  liber  1.     8vo.     Moguntiae.     6s  6d. 

Benedicti  XIV  de  synodo  diocesana  libri  XIII. 
Editio  II.  Mechliniensis  ad  fidem  optimarum 
editionum  italicarum  denuo  aucta  et  castigata  IV 
Tomi,  12mo.     Mogunt.  21s. 

Biblia  sacra  Vulgatae  editionis,  Sexti  V.  Pontificis 
Max.  jussu  recognita  et  Clementis  VIII.  Auc- 
toritate  edita.    8vo.     Moguntiae.     12s  6d. 

Bodemann,  F  W,  Evangelishes  Concordienbuch, 
Oder  die  symboliscben  Bucher  der  evangel-luther. 
Kirche.     Hannover.    7s. 

Buse,  A,  De  nonninibus  Spiritus  Sancti  aeternis 
tractatus  dogmat.    8vo.     Moguntiae.     2s. 

Ehrlich,  Das  Christenthum  und  die  Religion  des 
Morgenlandes.    8vo.     Wien.     3s. 

,  Lehre  von  der  Bestimmung  des  Menschen 

als  rationale  Teleologie  I.,  Analytischer  Th.  8vo. 
Wien.     4s. 

Epiphanii  monachi  et  presbyteri  edita  et  inedita, 
cura  A  Dressel.     8vo.     Parisiis  et  Lips.     5s. 

Feuerbach,  L,  Das  Wesen  des  Christenthums.  2e 
Auf.     8vo.     Leipzig.     14s. 

Guerike,  H  G  F,  Handbuch  der  Kirchengeschichte. 
5e  Aufl.  in  12  Heften.     8vo.     Halle.     20s. 

Havernick,  H  A  Chr,  Commentar  ii  er  den  Pro- 
pheten  Ezechiel.     8vo.     Erlangen,     12s  Gd. 

Katholiken,  die,  des  Aargau's  und  der  Rationalis- 
mus.     8vo,     Schaffhausen.     4s  6d, 

Kortiim,  Fr,  Die  Entstehungsgeschichte  des  Jesuit- 
en-Ordens,  nebst  einem  Schlusswort  iiber  die 
neuen  Jesuiten.     8vo.     Mannheim.     3s. 

Marheineke,  Ph,  Der  Erzbischof  Clemens  August, 
als  Friedensstifter  zwischen  Staat  und  Kirche. 
8vo.     Berlin.     Is. 

Meyer,  HAW,  Kritisch.  exegetischer  Kommentar 
liber  das  Neue  Testament.  8e.  Abth.  der  Brief 
an  d.  Epheser.     8vo.     Gotlingen.     4s  6d. 

Rosko\any,  Aug.  de,  de  Matrimoniis  mixtis  inter 
Catholicos  et  Protestantes'.  Tom.  I.  II.  Wien. 
263  6d. 

Tholuck,  A,  Drei  Predigten.  8vo.  Hamburg. 
Is  6 J. 

Ulfilas.  Herausg.  v  C  v  d.  Gabelentz.  u  J  Loebe. 
2Bd.  lAbth.  4to.  Leipzig.  22s  6d.  Fine  pa- 
per, 27s. 

Wieseler,  K,  Chronologische  Synopse  der  vier 
Evangelien.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Apologie  der  Evan- 
gelien  u  Evang.  Geschichte  vom  Standpur.kte 
der  Voraussetzungslosigkeit.  8vo.  Hambur"- 
18s. 


STATISTICS  AND  POLITICAL   ECONOMY. 

Andressen-Siemens,  J,  Deutschlands  Seegeltung. 
In  der  Handelsmarine,  eine  Kriegsmarine  au 
erziehen,  &c.    8vo     Hamburg     Is  6d. 

Fallate,  J,  Einleitung  in  die  Wissenschaft  der  Sta- 
tistik    8vo    Tubingen    6s. 

Feller,  F  G,  Archiv  der  Staatspapiere,  enth  den  Ur- 
sprung,  dieEinrichtungund  den  jetzigen  Zustand 
der  Staats-Anleiten    3e  Aufl    12mo  Leipzig  6s. 

Frankenstein,  C  v,  AUg.  Staatistisch-Topograph- 
ischer  u  technischer  Fabriks-Bilder-Atlas  d. 
Oesterreich  Monarchic  Jahr  1843  in  12  Lief 
4to    Gratz    33s  6d. 

Oesterreich  und  dessen  Zukunft  3te  Aufl  Ham- 
burg   4s  6d. 

Oestreich,  Stadte,  Lander,  Personen  u  Zustande 
Hamburg     1842     7s. 

Staats- Lexicon  von  v  Rotteck  u  Welcker  14  Bd  4 
Lief    8vo    Altona    2s  6d. 

LAW   AND   JURISPRUDENCE. 

Bornemann,  W,  Systematische  Darstellung  des 
Preuss.  Civilrechts,  &c  3er  Bd  2  verm  Aufl 
8vo    Berlin    10s. 

Christiansen,  J,  Institutionen  des  Romischen  Rechts, 
oder  erste  Einleitung  in  das  Studium  des  Romi- 
schen Privatrechts    8vo    Altona     16s. 

Danz,  H  A  A,  Lehrbuch  der  Geschichte  des  R5- 
mischen  Rechts  2  Thl  1  Lief  8vo.  Leipzig 
2s  6d. 

Eichhorn,  K  F,  Deutsche  Staats  u  Rechts-ge- 
schichte    5  Ausg    1  Th    8vo    Getting  17s  6d. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Cartesii  et  Spinosae  praccipua  opera  philosophica, 
recogn.  notitias  historico-philosophicas  adjecit  Dr 
Carol  Riedel  Vol  land  II.  16mo  Lips. 
Each  33  6d. 

Chalybaus,  H  M,  Historische  Entwickelung  der 
speculativen  Philosophic  von  Kant  bis  Hegel 
8vo    Dresden     10s  Cd. 

Daub's,  C,  Philosophische  und  theol.  Vorlesungen, 
herausg.  von  Marheineke  und  Dittenberger  5  Bd 
2  Abth  System  der  theologischen  Moral  8vo 
Berlin     10s 

Deutingcr,  Pr  M,  Grundlinien  einer  positiven  Phi- 
losophic, I  Th.:  die  Propadeutik  8vo  Regens- 
burg    2s  6d. 

Dmowski,  J  A,  Institutiones  philosophicae  III 
Tomi    8vo     Moguntiae     l6s. 

Doderlein,  L,  Aristologie  fiir  den  Vortrag  der  Poe- 
tik  und  Rhetorik    4to    Erlangen     Is. 

Minutias  Sophocleas    4to    Erlangen.     Is. 
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Erdmann,  J  E,  Grundrissder  Logikund  Metaphy- 
sik   8vo     Halle    4s  6d. 

Herban's,  J  F,  Kleinere  philosopliischen  Schriften 
u  Ablmndlungen,  herausg.  v  G  Hartenstein  3  Bd 
8vo     Leipzig;     15s. 

Krause,  K  C  F,  Handschrifil.  Nachlass.  herausg.  v 
H  K  von  Leonhardi  8vo.  GoUingen — I  Abth 
2  Reihe:  synthetische  Philosopliie — 4  Abth.  ver- 
mischte  Schriften     112s6d. 

Leonhardi,  H  K  v,  Vorbericht  zu  K  Fr  Krunse's 
Vorlesungen  iiber  die  reine  Philosophic  der  Ge- 
schichte    8vo    Gottingen    2s  6d. 

Lessing,  C  F,  VoUst  Beweis,  I.  dass  wir  bis  jetzt 
noch  kein  verstand.  System  der  Philosophic 
gehabi  haben,  nnd  2.  die  modernen  Philosophien 
von  Kant  bis  Hegel  Phantasien,  nicht  aber  Wis- 
senschaften  sind    2nd  vol     Breslau    4s  6d. 

Paulus,  H  E  G,  Die  endlich  oftenbar  gewordene 
positive  Philosophic  der  Offenbarung,  oder  Ent- 
stehungsgeschichte,  Wortlicher  Text,  Beurthei- 
lung  und  Berichtigun^  der  von  Schellingschen 
Entdeckungen  iiber  Philosophic  vibcrhaupt,  My- 
thologie  u  Offenbarung  des  dogmat.  Christen- 
thuins  im  Berliner  Winterkurs  von  1841-2  8vo 
Darmstadt    203. 

Pranti,  C,  Symbolae  criticac  in  Aristotelis  physicas 
auscultationes    8vo    Berolini    2s. 

MEDICIXE,    PIITSIOLOGy,    CHE3IISTRY. 

Baumgartner,   K    H,    Kranken-Physionomik    2te 

Aufl     15ulGLief    8vo    Carlsruhe    Ts  Gd. 
Berzelius,  J  J,  L-^hrbuch  der  Chimie,  5  umgearb. 

original  Aufl    1  Bd    4  u  5  Lief    8vo     Dresden 

7s. 
Biedermann,  Ueber  Catarrh   der   R»spirations-or- 

gane,  als  Inaugural-Dissertation     8vo     Prag    5s. 
Charpentier,  T,  De  Orthoptera,  descripta  et  depicta 

Fas  VI[— IX    4to    Lips     Each  7s  6d. 
Downie,  A  M,  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Efficacy 

of  Mineral  Waters  in  the  Cure  of  Chronic  Dis- 
ease    12mo     Frankfort  a  M     83  Gd. 
Eisner,  L,  Die  galvanische  Vergoldung,  so  wiedic 

Verkiipferung,  &c.,  metallncr  Gegenslande  l2mo 

Berlin    4s  6d. 
Falke,  J  E  L,  Universal- Lexicon  der  Thierarznei- 

kunde    2Bd     K— Z     8vo     Weimar    Ds. 
Frank,   J,  Praxeos    medicae   universae    praecepta 

Partis  III  Vol  II  Sect  II  fasc  I,  cont.  doctrinam 

de  morbis  svstematis  hepatici  ct  pancreatis     8vo 

Lips     10s  6d. 
Frank,  M,  Klinische  Taschen-Encyclop    2te  Aufl 

IGmo     Stuttgart     lis. 
Heussi,  J,  Die  Expcrimental-Physik,  methodisch 

dargestellt  1  Cursus.    Kenntniss  der  Phanomcne 

3e  Aufl    8vo     Berlin    2s  Gd. 
Hettcrschy,   Jac.  Joan,   De    irrltationc  spinali  m 

genere,   atque   Plethora  abdominal!    8vo  Ultra- 

jecti  a  J  Rh    2s  GJ. 
Himly,  K,  Die  Krankheiten  und  Missbildungcn  des 

menschl    Auges    7e   Lief    4(o     Berlin     43  Gd. 
Lessing,  M  B,  Chirurgische  Diagnostik  In  2  Abthl 

8vo     Berlin     l3s  Gd. 
Link,  H  F,  Jahresbericht  iiber  die  Arbciten  fur 

Physiolog.  Botanikim  J.  1841  8vo  Berlin  4s  Gd. 
Lob3ck,  C  A,  Patholo^iae  sermonis  Gracci  prole- 
gomena   8vo    Lipsiae    13s  Gd. 
Mever,  F  G,  Die  Lehre  von  den  Fracturen    8vo 

Wien    73  Gd. 
Mitscherlich,  C  G,  L'-hrbuch  der  Arzneimittellchre 
Vol  II,   Part   J     Medicamenta  cxcitantia     8vo 

Berlin     lis. 
Mu;ier,Joh,  Handbuch  der   Physiologic  des   Men- 

schen     4th  Ed     Vol  I.  Part  II     8vo    4s  Gd. 
Nolte,  F   W,   Atlas   der  Haut   Krankheiten    Mit 

erlauterndeni  Text  2te  Abthl  Folio  Leyden  55^. 
Noordenbos,  U  J,  Specimen  medicum  inauguralede 

variis  hysteriae  formis    8vo     Groningae    2$  6d. 


Oesterlen,  Fr,  Beitia^e  zar  Physiologic  des  gesun- 

den  und  kranken  Organismus    8vo   Jena  7s  Gd. 
Osann,    E,    Physikalish-medicinische    Darstellung 

der    bekannten    Heilquellcn   der    vorziiglichsten 

Lander  Europa's  Bearb.  von  Fr  Zabel    3  Thl  2 

Abthl     8vo     Berlin     15s. 
Osann,   G   W,   Neue    Beitrage  zur  Chemie    und 

Physik     1  Beitrag     1  Lief    8vo  Wiirzburg     2s. 
Scherrer,  J  N,  Commentatio  opthalamiagonorrhoica 

8vo    Freiburg    1812     2s. 
Sinogowitz,  H  S,   Die  Geistesstorungen   in  ihren 

organischen    Beziehungen  als   Gegenstand     der 

Keilkunde  betrachtet    8vo     Berlin     10s  Gd. 
Stilling,  B,  Ueber  die   Tsxtur  und   Function  dor 

Medulla  oblongata    4to     Nebst     Atlas  l5s. 
Walpers,  G  G,  Repertorium  botanices-systematicae 

Tom  II  Fasc  III    8vo     Leipsig    5s. 


NATURAL   HISTORY,   ASTRONOMY,    Scc. 


Beck  H  C,  Der  Deutsche  Weinbau  8vo  Leipzig 
2s  Gd. 

Correspondance  math6matique  et  physique  de  quel- 
ques  ce'ebres  geometres  du  18  siecle,  preced6e 
d'une  notice  sur  les  travaux  dc  L  Euler,  publiee 
par  P  H  Fuss  2  vols  8vo  St  Petersbourg 
30s.       .     .       ,  . 

Coup  d'oeil  historique  sur  le  dernier  quart-de-siecle 
de  I'existence  de  I'acad.  imp.  des  sciences  de  St 
Petersbourg     St  Petersbourg    5s. 

Doppler,  C,  Versuch  einer  Erweiterung  de  analyti- 
schen  Geometric  und  Grundlage  eines  neu  einzu- 
fiihrenden  Algorithmus    4to     Prag     17s. 

Erichsen  W  F,  Bericht  iiber  die  wissenschaftlichen 
Leistungen  im  Gebiete  der  Entomologic  wiihr  d  J 
1841     8vo     Berlin     5s. 

Fischer  von  Roslerstamm,  J  E,  Abbildungen  zur- 
Schmetterlingskunde  Mit  Text,  20  Hft  4to 
Leipzig     7s  Gd. 

Flora  von  Dcutschland,  herausg.  von  D  F  Ij  von 
Schlechtendal  u  Schlenk  4  Bd  7&  8Lief  jede  mit 
10  color.  Kupfertafeln     8vo     Jena   Each  2s. 

Griesbach,  A,  Spicilegium  Florae  Rumelicae  et 
Bithynicae,  exhibens  synopsin  plantarum  quas 
aest.  1839  legit  auctor  Fasc  I  8vo  Braunsch- 
weig    7s. 

Koch,  G  D  J,  Synopsis  Florae  Germanicae  et  Hcf- 
veticp.e    Ed  II    Pars  I    8vo   Francofurti  ad  M 

123. 

Kunth,  S  C,  Enumeratio  plantarum  omnium   hu- 

cusque  cognitarum,  secundum  familias  naturale-s 

disposita,  etc     Tom  IV     8vo    Stuttgart     17s. 
Leonhard,  G,  Handwdrtcrbuch  der  topographischcn 

Mineralogie    8vo     Heidelberg     13$  6d. 
Martini  und  Chemnitz,  Systematisches  Conchylien- 

Cabinet,  neu  herausg.  von     H^C  Kuster    40  Lief 

4to     Nurnbefor     10s. 
Martins,  C  Fr  Ph,  De  Systema  Matcriae  Medicaa 

vegetabilis  Brasiliensis    8vo     Leipzig    4s  6d. 
Nees  ab  Esenbeck,  J  F  L,  Genera  plantarum  florae 

Germanicae    Fasc  XXII     8vo    Bonn     5s. 
Nuhu,  A,  Handbuch  der  Chirurg.  Anatomic  2  Thl 

1  Lief    8vo     Mannheim     8s. 
Petzholdt,  A,  Beitriige  zur  Geognosie  von  Tyrol 

8vo     Leipzig     l3s.^ 
Reichenbach,   L,   Icone.s   florae  Germanicae   Cent. 

VI,  Decas  7,  8    4to    Lips  Plain,  83     Color,  15s. 
Riimker,  C,  Mittlere  Oerter  von  12,000  Fix-Sternen. 

f.  den  Anfang  v.  183G,  abgeleitet  ausjden  Beobfich- 

tungen  auf   den     Hamburger    Sternwarte     4to 

Hamburg     15s. 
Siebold,  Ph  Fr  de.  Flora  Japonica.  Sect  I.    Plantae 

ornamento    vel    usui    inservientes   digessit  J  G 

Zuccarini     Vol  II  fasc  1—3  Fol     Lugduni  Bat 

1S42    Each  fasc.  schwarz.  lis  Gd     Color.  23s. 
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HISTORY,   BIOGRAPHY,   GEOGRArilY,  VOYAGES.  &C. 

Abu  Zakariya  Yahya  El-Na\va\vi.  The  biogra- 
)>hical  Dictionary  of  Illustrious  Men,  chiefly  at 
the  beginning  of  Islamism.  Now  first  edited  by 
F.  Wiistenfeld     Part  HI    8vo    Gottin     7s. 

Hannascli,  G  W,  Der  Stand  der  Nautik  7.u  Zeiten 
des  Columbus,  ini  Vcrgleich  mit  unserer  heutigen 
Schiiffahrtskunde    8vo    Kdnigsberg.    2s. 

Bayern,  Das  Konigreich,  in  seinen  alterlmnnlichen, 
geschichtlichen,  und  nnalerischen  Sclionheiten  19 
and  20  Heft    8vo    Miinch    3s  6d. 

Beauvais,  L  A.,  Etudes  historiques  Tom  II  Histoire 
du  moyen  age     l2mo    7s. 

Beitzke,  H,  Die  Alpen  Ein  geographisch-histor. 
Bild.    6-10  Lief.    (Schluss)    8vo    7s  6d. 

Ebel,  J  G,  Anleitungauf  dieniitzlichsteund  genuss- 
vollste  Art  die  Schweiz  zu  bereisen  :  von 
Escher  mit  Panoramen  und  Garten    8vo   Zurich 

103. 

Pontes  rerum  Gemianicarum    Herausg.  von  J  F 

Boehmcr      1  Bd :     Joh.     Victoriensis  u.   andere 

Geschichtsquellen     Deutschlands   im   14  Jahrh. 

8vo     Stuttgart    16's, 
Gieb,  K,  Handbuch  f.   Reiaende  durclidas  Mossel- 

land  von  Trier  bis  Coblentz    8vo     Trier     7s. 
Hermann,   C,  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  des  russi- 

schen    Reiclis    8vo     Leipzig    7s. 
Ilottinger,  J  J,  Aristocratic  und  Democratic  in  der 

alten  Zeit.     Kirche  und  Staat  in  der  neuen    8vo 

Zurich    23, 
Jokell,  J  B,  Geschiclitc  Ferdinand  I    2  vols    Wien 

7s  6d. 
Kopf,  J,  Palastina,odertopographische  Darstellung 

des  biblischen  Schauplatzes  verbunden  mit  einer 

Kurzen     Welt-und     Religions- geschichte      8vo 

Kempten    us. 
Kottenkampf,  F,  Geschichte  Russlands  seit  1830, 

mit  besond.  Riicksicht  auf  dem  Krieg  im  Caucasus 

l2mo    Stuttgart    2s  6d. 
Kruse,  F,  Necrolivonica,  oder  Alterthiimer  Liv. — 

Esth. — und   Curlands    bis    zur  Einfiihrung    der 

Christlichen   Religion  in  den  Kaiserlichen  Russ 

Ostsee  Governments       Mit     Abbildungen,    &c. 

Leipzig    Plain,  50s     Color,  mit  3    Blatt  neuen 

Trachten     85s     Ohne  diese  Trachten  75s. 
Lossau,  v,  Charakteristikder  Kriege  Napoleons     1 

Heft    8vo     Freiburg     7s  Gd. 
Meynert,  H,  Geschichte  Oesterreichs,  seiner  Volker 

u.  Lander     1 — 4  Lief,   8vo     Pesth    Erscheint  in 

36  Lief    42s. 
Mickiewicz,     A,     Vorlesungen     iiber    slawische 

Litcratur  u  Zustande    2r    Thl   le    Abth  12mo 

Leipzig    6s. 
Miiller's,  C   Ottfr,  Arcliaolog.  Mittheilungen  aus 

Griechenland     Nach  dessen  hinterlass.  Papieren 

herausg.    von    A   SchoU     I   Athens  Antiken — 

Sammlung     1  Heft,  mit  6  Tafeln    4to    Frank,  a 

M  12s, 
Possart,  F,  Die  Russ,  Ostsee-Provinzen.  1  Th  :  das 

gouvernment  Kurland    8vo    Stuttgart    8s. 

CLASSICAL  PHILOLOGY-  AND  LITERATURE,  ORIENTAL 
LANGUAGES,  MYTHOLOGY. 

Alii  Ispahanensis  liber  cantilenarum  magnus  ed. 

Kosegarten     4  Lief    4to     Griefswald    8s  6d. 
Allioli,  J  Fr,  Handbuch  der  bibl.  Alterthumskunde 

8  Lief    8vo     Landshut    2s. 
Annales  reguniM  auritaniae,  ed  Tornberg    Tom  I 

tcxium  arabicum  et  scripturae  varietatem  cont. 

fasc.  1     4to     Upsaliae    Fasc  I  II    27s. 
Baumhauer,  M  M    v,  Utp\  t.Ij  EvXdyot,  r|cyo)>,7j. 

Veterum   Philosophorum     praecipae    Stoicoru.n 

doctrinade  morte  voluntaria     8vo     UUraiecti  ad 

Rh  lls6d.  -* 


Curtius,  EjAnc-cdota  Delphica   4to    Bcrolini    lOs. 
Freytag,  G  W,    Arabum   proverbia  sententiacque 

proverbiales  quae  vocalibus  instruxit,  latine  vertit 

et   sumptibus  suis  cdidit     Tom  III  et  ult    8vo 

Bonn     Subs  pr  37s. 
Gellii,  Auli,  quae  ad  jus  pertinent.     Recogn.  com- 
ment, instruxit   D  Iwan    de  Gloeden     Series  1 

8vo    Rostock     ls6d. 
Gerlach,  F  D,  Tiberius  und  Cojus  Gracchus  Ein 

histor.    Vortrag    8vo     Basel    2s. 
Graff's     Althochdeulsher   Sprachschatz,    27    Lief 

(Schluss)     4to     Berlin     bs. 
Gregorii  Bar  Hebraei,  qui  et  Abulpharag,  Gramma- 

tica  linguae  Syricae,  ed.  E  Bertheau    8vo    Got- 

tingae    4s. 
Heusde,  Andr  C  van,  Disquisitio  historico-juridica 

de  lege  Poetelia  Papiria    Svo     Ukraiecii  ad   R 

1842    4s  6d.  •* 

Homeri  Ilias,  ex  recogn,  Imm.  Bekkeri    Svo    Berol 

7s  Gd, 
Horaz,  Saliren,  erklart  von  L   F  Hcindorf    Neu 

bearb,  von  E  F  Wiistemann     Mit  einer  Abhand- 

lung  von  Zumpt :  uber  das  Leben  des  Horaz,  &c. 

Svo.     Leipzig    13s  6d. 
Kempfii,  C,  Observationes  in  Juvenalis  aliquot  locos 

interpretandos    Svo    Berlin    2s  6d. 
Klotz,  R,  Nachtrage  u,  berichtigungen  zu  Cicero's 

disputationibus   Tusculanis     8vo     Leipzig     4s. 
Loschke,  G  F,  Vom  Gebrauch  des  pronomen  re- 

flexivum  su  i,  sibi,  se,  etc    Svo     Bautzen    2s  Gd 
Meisterwerke    dramatischer  Poesie    Herausg.     u. 

mit  asthet.  Abhandlungen  ausgestattet  v  Osw. 

Marbach     1  Bandchen  Konig  Oedipus  v  Sopho- 
cles   Leipzig    2s  Gd, 
Miiller,  G,  Arisfoteles  und  die  Zukunft  der  Philo- 
sophic   Svo     Schleussingen     Is, 
Naevii,  Ch,  Vita  et  Reliquiae      Descripsit  et  edidit 

Klussmann     Svo    Jenae    Ss  Gd, 
Persii  Flacci,  Auli,  Satirarum  Liber     Cum  Scholiis 

antiquis  edid.  O  Jahn    8vo     Leipzig    l3s  Gd, 
Ptolomaei,  Claudii,  Geographia      Edidit  C   F  A 

Nobbe     Tom  I    Ed  Stereotypa    IGmo    Lips    3s. 
Rosen,  G,  Elementa  persica    bvo     Berlin     7s. 
Scholiorum    Theocritorum   pars  inedita,    edidit  J 

Adert     Svo     Turici    2s  Gd. 
Schroer,T  G,  Archaologia  Graccorum  et  Romanorum 

Svo     Posonii    2s  Gd. 
Terentii  Afri,  PubliiComoediae  sex    Ed  Rheinhold 

Pars  I    Eunuchus,  2  vols    8vo    Pasewalk    9s. 
Thesaurus  Graeci  linguae    ab    Henrico   Stephano 

constr.  edid.  C  H  B  Hase,  Giul.  et  Lud.  Dindorf 

Vol  V    Fasc  3    Kl  Fol    Paris    19s. 
Wachsmuth,  N  Hellenische  Alterthumskunde    2te 

Ausg  1  and  2  Lief    Svo     Halle    Each  2s  Gd. 
Wachsmuth,  W,  Hellenische  Alterthumskunde    2e 

Ausg    3  Lief     8vo     Halle    2s  Gd. 
Weise,  der,  und  der  Thor    Aus  dem  Tibetischen 

iibersetzi  u.  mit.  d.  Original-texte  herausg.  von  J 

G  Schmidt    2  Theile    4to    Petersburg    25s. 
Wenrich,  J  G,  Depoeseos  Hebraicae  atque  Arabacae 

origine,  indole,  mutuoque    consensu    atque  dis- 

crimine    Svo     Lips    10s. 
Wette,  WML  de,   Lehrbuch  der  hebraisch-jiidi- 

schen   Archaologie,   nebst  einem   Grundriss  der 

hebiaisch-judischen    Geschichte    3te  Aufl     Svo 

Leipzig     9s, 


BELLES  LETTRES. 

Aus  der  Residenz      Schicksale  eines  Fiirstensohns 

2  vols     Svo      Brrslau      12s, 
Danzel  W,  UebcrGoihe's  Spinozismus.Ein  Beitrag 

zur  tieferen  Wiirdigung  des    Dichifrs  und  For- 

schers    Svo    Hamburg    4s  Gd. 
Derschau,  F,  Finland  und  die  Finlandcr,  aus  dem 

Rossischen    8vo    Leipzig    28  3d. 
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Dies  Buch  gehort  dem  Konig    2  vols    8vo  Berlin 

20$. 
Faber,  G,  Politische  Predigten  Gehalten  im  J  1843 

auf  verschiedenen  Dachern  der  Haupstadt  *  *  ♦ 

Bvo    Leipzig    15s. 
Floris,  Ernst,  Sagen  und  Leider  vom  Rhein  und 

von  der  Mosel      12mo     Coblentz     3s    Mit  U 

Stahlstichen     6s. 
Flugi,  A  v.,  Volksagen    aus    Graubiinden    12mo 

Cliur    2s  6d. 
Frick  Ida,  Svbrecht  Willms     Ein  Roman    2r  Thl 

Bvo,  Dresaen    10s. 
Holtei,  K  von,  Die  beschuhte  Katze.  Ein  Mahrchen 

in  drei  Acten    12nio     Berlin     2s  6d, 
In  der  Heimath    Briefe    eines   Halbjahres,  vom 

Blattcrknospen    bis  zum    Blatterfallen  von  der 

Verfass.  d.  Schloss  Goezin    Svo  Breslau     9s. 
Kurtz,  H,  Schiller's  Heimathjahre   Vaterlandische 

Roman    2  Thl     Svo    Stuttgart     27s. 
Leibrock,  A,  Graf  Gerhard  von  Schwarzburg    His- 

torisch-romant.      Gemalde  aus  der  Zeit  der  Bela- 

gerung  Braunschweigs  im  J  1493  2  Thl  Leipzig 

lls6d. 
Leibrock,  G  A,  Die  Sagen  des  Harzes  und  seiner 

nachsten    Umgebung      2er     Th     Nordhausen 

4s  6d. 
Miiller,    Wilho,    Dramatishe  Friihlingsgabe    Svo 
h  Berlin     4s  6d. 
Mundt,  Th,  De  Kunst  der  deutschen  Prosa  Aesthe- 

tisch,   literarffeschichtlich,  geselschaftlich      Svo 

Berlin    8s  6df. 
Pohl,  F,  Martin  von  Dunin,  Erzbischof  von  Gnesen 

u.  Posen  Eine  biographische  und  Kirchenhistori- 

sche  Skizze    Svo    Marienburg    2s  6d. 


Russa,  D,  Der  rathselhafle  Fremde,  oder  der  Schein- 

tod    Novelle    Svo    Leipzig    Gs. 
Schilling,    G,     Musikalische   Dynamik,    oder  die 

Lehre  vom  Vortrage  in  d.  Musik  8vo  Cassel  8s. 
Steglich,  G  T  C,  Praktische  Vorstudien  zur  Fuge 

4to     Nebst  Commentar    Svo    Grimma    3s  6d. 
Sternau,  C  O,  Kaleidoskop  von  Dresden     Skizzen, 

Berichte  und  Phantasien   16mo    Magdeburg  23. 
Vierteljahrsschrift,  Deutsche.  Juli— Sept,  1843    Svo 

Stuttgart,    ds. 

FINE  ARTS,  ARCHITECTURE,    ETC. 

Anfertigung,  die,  der  Lichtbilder  nach  den  neuesten 

Versuchen  u.  Erfahrungen  theoretischu.praktisch 

dargestellt.    Berlin     Is. 
DenkmalederBaukunst  des  Mittelatters  in  Sachsen 

bearbeitet  und  herausg.  von  L   Puttrich  unter 

Mitw  V  G  M  Geyser  d  Jung    2  Abth  (Preuss 

Prov  Sachsen)     13  u  14  Lief    Kl  Fol    Leipzig 

Subs  pr  7s  6d     Indian  paper,  12s. 
Eberhard,  H  W,Typen  pitoresk-plastisch-architeck- 

ton    Orjiamente  aus  der  Vaterland  Flora  3  and 

4  Heft    4to    Leipzig    3s  6d. 
Holz,  F  W,  Sammlung  arkitekton   Entwiirfe  von 

Stadtischen  Gebaude  Ansichten  |  fol  Berlin  10s. 
Ideen  Magazin  fiir  Architecten,  Kiinstler  und  Hand- 

werker  Herausg.  von  J  G  Grohmann,  neue  verm 

Aufl    5Bd    4  Heft    4to    Leipzig    2s. 
Rathgeber,    G,     Annalen    der    Niederlandischen 

Malerei,  Formschneide  und  Kupferstecherkunst 

2Th    Fol     Gotha    13s  6d. 
Stremme,  C  C,  Die  Architektur  und  ihr  Verhaltniss 

zur  Cultur  und  zum  Volke    Svo    Dorpat     Is, 
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No.    LXIV. 


FOR    JANUARY,    1844 


Art.  I. — 1.  The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Ame- 
rica; with  an  Histoiical  Introduction. 
By  RuFUS  W.  Griswold.  Philadelphia. 
1842. 

2.  Voices  of  the  Nighty  and  other  Poems. 
By  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 
London.  1S43. 

3.  Poems.  By  William  Cullen  Bryant. 
London.    1842. 
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*  American  Poetry'  always  reminds  us  of 
the  advertisements  in  the  newspapers,  head- 
ed *  The  best  Substitute  for  Silver :'— if  it 
be  not  the  genuine  thing,  it  '  looks  just  as 
handsome,  and  is  miles  out  of  sight  cheaper.' 

We  are  far  from  regarding  it  as  a  just 
ground  of  reproach  to  the  Americans,  that 
their  poetry  is  little  better  than  a  far-off 
echo  of  the  father-land ;  but  we  think  it  is  a 
reproach  to  them  that  they  should  be  eter- 
nally thrusting  their  pretensions  to  the  poet- 
ical character  in  the  face  of  educated  na- 
tions. In  this  particular,  as  in  most  others, 
what  they  want  in  the  integrity  of  their  as- 
sumption, they  make  up  in  swagger  and  im- 
pudence. To  believe  themselves,  they  are 
the  finest  poets  in  the  whole  world  ;  before 
we  close  this  article  we  hope  to  satisfy  the 
reader  that,  with  two  or  three  exceptions, 
there  is  not  a  poet  of  mark  in  the  whole 
Union. 

The  circumstances  of  America,  from  the 
commencement  of  her  history  to  the  present 
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time,  have  been  peculiarly  unfavourable  to 
the  development  of  poetry,  and  if  the  people 
were  wise  they  would  be  content  to  take 
credit  for  the  things  they  have  done,  with- 
out challenging  criticism  upon  the  things 
thej'  have  failed  in  attempting.  They  have 
felled  forests,  drained  marshes,  cleared  wil- 
dernesses, built  cities,  cut  canals,  laid  down 
railroads  (too  much  of  this  too  with  other 
people's  money),  and  worked  out  a  great 
practical  exemplification,  in  an  amazingly 
short  space  of  time,  of  the  political  immora- 
lities and  social  vices  of  which  a  democracj 
may  be  rendered  capable.  This  ought  to  be 
enough  for  their  present  ambition.  They 
ought  to  wait  patiently,  and  with  a  befitting 
modesty,  for  the  time  to  come  when  all  this 
frightful  crush  and  conflict  of  wild  energies 
shall  in  some  measure  have  subsided,  to  af- 
ford repose  for  the  fine  arts  to  take  root  in 
their  soil  and  *  ripen  in  the  sun.'  It  is  not 
enough  that  there  are  individuals  in  the  toss- 
ing multitude  afflicted  with  babbling  desires 
for  ease,  and  solitude,  and  books  and  green 
places ;  such  dreamers  are  only  in  the  way, 
and  more  likely  to  be  trampled  down  in  th© 
blind  commotion,  than,  like  Orpheus,  to  still 
the  crowd  and  get  audience  for  their  delir- 
cate  music.  There  must  be  a  national 
heart,  and  national  sympathies,  and  an  intel- 
lectual atmosphere  for  poetry.  There  must 
be  the  material  to  work  upon  as  well  as  to 
work  with.  The  ground  must  be  prepared 
before  the  seed  is  cast  into  it,  and  tendeii 
and  well-ordered,  or  it  will  become  choke4 
with  weeds,  as  American  literature,  such  as 
it  is,  is  now  choked  in  every  one  of  its  mul- 
tifarious manifestations.      As  yet  the  Ameri- 
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persevering,  unscrupulous,  carnivorous, 
ready  for  all  weathers,  with  an  incredible  ge- 
nius for  lying,  a  vanity  elastic  beyond  com- 
prehension, the  hide  of  a  buffalo,  and  the 
shriek  of  a  steam-engine  ;  '  a  real  nine-foot 
breast  of  a  fellow,  steel  twisted,  and  made  of 
horse-shoe  nails,  the  rest  of  him  being  cast 
iron  with  steel  springs.'  If  anybody  can 
imagine  that  literature  could  be  nourished  in 
a  frame  like  this,  we  would  refer  him  for  final 
satisfaction  to  Dr.  Channing,  whose  testi- 
mony is  indisputable  where  the  honour  of  his 
country  is  concerned.  '  Do  we  possess,'  he 
inquires,  *  what  may  be  called  a  national  lite- 
rature ?  Have  we  produced  eminent  writers 
in  the  various  departments  of  intellectual  ef- 
fort ?  Are  our  chief  sources  of  instruction 
and  literary  enjoyment  furnished  from  our- 
selves ?  We  regret  that  the  reply  to  these 
questions  is  so  obvious.  The  few  standard 
works  which  we  have  produced,  and  which 
promise  to  live,  can  hardly,  by  any  courtesy, 
be  denominated  a  national  literature.' 

How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  All  the 
*  quickening  influences'  are  wanted.  Peopled 
originally  by  adventurers  of  all  classes  and 
castes,  America  has  been  consistently  re]>len- 
ished  ever  since  by  the  dregs  and  outcasts  of 
all  other  countries.  Spaniards,  Portuguese, 
French,  and  English,  Irish,  Welsh,  and 
Scotch,  have  from  time  to  time  poured  upon 
her  coasts  like  wolves  in  search  of  the  means 
of  life,  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  strug- 
gling outward  upon  the  primitive  haunts  of 
the  free  Indians  whom  they  hunted,  cheated, 
demoralized,  and  extirpated  in  the  sheer  fury 
of  hunger  and  fraudulent  aggrandizement. 
Catholics,  Unitarians,  Calvinists  and  Infidels, 
were  indiscriminately  mixed  up  in  this  work 
of  violent  seizure  and  riotous  colonisation, 
settling  down  at  last  into  sectional  democra- 
cies bound  together  by  a  common  interest 
and  a  common  distrust,  and  evolving  an  ulti- 
mate form  of  self-government  and  federal 
centralisation  to  keep  the  whole  in  check. 
This  brigand  confederation  grew  larger  and 
larger  every  day,  with  a  rapidity  unexampled 
in  the  history  of  mankind,*  by  continual  ac- 
cessions from  all  parts  of  the  habitable  world. 
All  it  required  to  strengthen  itself  was  human 
muscles  ;  it  lacked  nothing  but  workmen, 
craftsmen,  blood,  bones,  and  sinews.  Brains 
were  little  or  nothing  to  the  purpose — char- 
acter, morality,  still  less.  *  A  long  pull,  a 
strong  pull,  and  a  pull  altogether,'  was  the 


•  Although  the  progress  of  population  in  Ameri- 
ca has  not  quite  borne  out  Mr.  Malthus's  theory 
(which  is  presumed  to  have  been  based  upon  it),  it 
has  advanced  at  an  alarming  ratio,  doubling  itself 
within  thirty  years,  commencing  with  the  first  cen- 
•U8  of  Congress  in  1790. 


one  thing  needfiil.  Every  new  hand  was  a 
help,  no  matter  what  brand  was  upon  its 
palm.  The  needy  and  dissolute,  tempted  by 
the  prospect  of  gain — the  debased,  glad  to 
escape  from  the  old  society  which  had  flung 
them  ofl" — the  criminal,  flying  from  the  laws 
they  had  outraged — all  flocked  to  America' as 
an  open  haven  of  refuge  for  the  Pariahs  of 
the  wide  earth.  Thus  her  population  was 
augmented  and  is  daily  augmenting  ;  thus 
lier  republics  are  armed  ;  thus  her  polite  as- 
semblies and  select  circles  are  consiantly  en- 
livened by  fresh  draughts  of  kindred  spirits 
and  foreign  celebrities — the  Sheriff"  Parkin- 
ses,  the  General  Holts,  the  town-treasurer 
Flinns,  the  Chartist  secretary  Campbells,  and 
the  numerous  worthies  who,  having  success- 
fully swindled  their  own  countrymen,  seek^an 
elegant  retirement  in  the  free  states  of  the 
Union  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  plunder. 
The  best  blood  America  boasts  of  was  inject- 
ed into  her  at  the  time  of  the  Irish  rebellion, 
and  she  looks  up  with  a  justifiable  pride,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  peculiar  quality  of 
her  other  family  and  heraldic  honours,  to 
such  names  as  those  of  Emmet  and  M'TSevin. 
Can  poetry  spring  out  of  an  amalgam  so 
monstrous  and  revolting?  Can  its  pure 
spirit  breathe  in  an  air  so  fetid  and  stifling  ? 
You  might  as  reasonably  expect  the  vegeta- 
tion of  the  tropics  on  the  wintry  heights  of 
Lapland.  The  whole  state  of  American 
society,  from  first  to  last,  presents  insupera- 
ble obstacles  to  the  cultivation  of  letters, 
the  expansion  of  intellect,  the  formation  of 
great  and  original  minds.  There  is  an  in- 
stinctive tendency  in  it  to  keep  down  the 
spiritual  to  the  level  of  the  material.  The 
progress  is  not  upwards  but  onwards.  There 
must  be  no  '  vulgar  great'  in  America,  lifted 
on  wings  of  intellectual  power  above  the 
level  of  the  community.  American  great- 
ness is  only  greater  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  ;  at  home,  all  individual  distinctions 
are  absorbed  in  the  mass ;  and  everything 
that  is  likely  to  interfere  with  that  concrete 
idea,  by  exercising  a  disturbing  mental  influ- 
ence on  the  surface,  is  cut  down  at  once  by 
a  tyranny  as  certain  in  its  stroke  as  the  guillo- 
tine. The  result  is  that  whenever  men  of 
more  than  ordinary  capacity  have  arisen  in 
America,  they  have  adapted  themselves, 
forewarned  of  their  fate,  to  the  overruling 
exigencies  in  which  they  found  themselves 
placed.  Instead  of  venturing  upon  the  dan- 
gerous experiment  of  endeavouring  to  ele- 
vate their  countrymen  to  their  own  height, 
they  have  sunk  into  the  arms  of  the  mob. 
Hence  America  has  never  produced  states- 
men, but  teems  with  politicians.  Hence  the 
judges  on  the  bench  constantly  give  way  to 
popular  clamour,  and  law  itself  is  abrogated 
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by  the  law-makers,  and  openly  violated  by 
its  functionaries.  Hence  the  total  abnegation 
of  all  dignity,  earnestness,  truth,  consistency, 
and  courage,  in  the  administration  of  public 
affairs.     Hence  the  ascendency  of  Lynch- 
law  over  state-law ;  hence  assassination  in 
the  daylight  in  the  thronged  streets  ;  hence 
impunity  to  crime,  backed  by  popular  fury  ; 
hence  the  wild  justice  of  revenge  bearding 
the   justice  of  the   judicature    in    its  own 
courts ;  hence  the  savage  bowie-knife  glit- 
tering in  the  hand  of  the  murderer  on  the 
floor  of  Congress,  where  if  decency,  or  self- 
respect,  the  subjugation  of  passion,  or  a  de- 
liberate sense  of  any  sort  of  responsibility, 
existed  anywhere  in  the  country,  we  might 
hope  to  discover  it ;  and  hence  that  intimi- 
dation from  without  which  makes  legislation 
itself  a  farce,  and  which,  trampling  upon  all 
known  principles  of  human  rights,  has  pro- 
hibited the  discussion  of  slavery  in  the  cham- 
bers, where  discussion,  to  be  of  any  value  at 
all,  ought  to  be  free  and  above  suspicion,  ex- 
liibiting  in  the  most  comprehensive  spirit  a 
fearless  representation  of  all  classes,  all  in- 
terests, and  all  opinions.     The  ablest  men  in 
America  have  bowed  down  before  these  de- 
moralizing necessities.    They  have  preserv- 
ed their  own  equivocal  and  insecure  position 
by  a  servile  obedience  to  the  masses.      No 
man  in  America  stands  clear  of  this  rotten 
despotism.     No  man  dare  assert  his  own  in- 
dependence, apart  from  the  aggregate  inde- 
pendence of  the  people.     He  has  no  liberty 
but  theirs,  and  the  instant  he  asserts  the  right 
of  private  judgment  he  is  disfranchised  of 
every  other.   So  thoroughly  and  universally 
is  this  acknowledged,  so  implicitly  is  it  sub- 
mitted to,  that  it  has  long  ceased  to  excite 
observation.     It  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
conditions  of  society  ;  a  matter  of  tacit  usage, 
universal  and  unavoidable.     It  ranges  with 
equal  force  throughout  all  orders,  from  the 
highest    to  the  lowest.       It  even  governs 
questions  of  taste,  as  it  coerces  questions  of 
policy.     The  orator  is  compelled  to  address 
himself  to  the  low  standard  of  the  populace  : 
he  must  strew  his  speech  with  flowers  of 
Billingsgate,   with  hyperbolical  expletives, 
and  a  garnish  of  falsehoods,  to  make  it  ef- 
fective, and  rescue  it  from  the  chance  of  be- 
ing serious  or  refined.      The  preacher  must 
preach  down  to  the  fashion  of  his  congrega- 
tion, or  look  elsewhere  for  bread  and  devo- 
tion.     The  newspaper  editor  must  make  his 
journal  infamous  and  obscene  if  he  would 
have  it  popular ;  for  let  it  never  be  supposed 
that  the  degradation  of  the  American  press  is 
the  work  of  the  writers  in  it,  but  of  the  frio^ht- 
ful  eagerness  of  the  public  appetite  for  gross- 
ness  and  indecency — as  one  of  these  very 
poets,  of  whom  we  are  about  to  speak,  says, 


Not  theirs  the  blame  who  furnish  forth  the  treat ; 
But  ours,  who  throng  the  board  and  grossly  eat. 

We  shall  not  be  suspected  of  even  a  mis- 
giving about  the  practical  benefits  of  public 
liberty.    But  the  case  of  America  is  no  long- 
er a  safe  example  of  the  working  of  repub- 
lican  institutions,  or  of  the  experiment  of 
universal  franchise  ;  something  more  is  re- 
quired in  one  direction,  and  a  great  deal  less 
in  another,  to  constitute  her  that  which  she 
claims  to  be,  the  *  model  republic'  of  the 
world;    and  he  who  best  appreciates   the 
value  of  true  liberty,  will  be  the  very  last 
to  applaud  the  condition  of  social  anarchy 
into  which  America  has  fallen  out  of  the 
very  lap,  as  it  were,  of  freedom.     We  must 
be  careful  to  distinguish  between  use  and 
abuse,  the  true  and  the  counterfeit,  the  ge- 
nuine and  the  spurious.     The  whole  ques- 
tion is — what  is  liberty  ?     A  great  authority, 
whose  dictum  will  not  be  disputed  at  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  tells  us  that  liberty 
consists  in  the  obedience  of  a  people  to  laws 
of  their  own  making.     America  presents  the 
very  converse  of  this  proposition,  and  seems 
to  have  literally  mistaken  outrage  and  dis- 
order and  naked  licentiousness  for  the  asser- 
tion of  personal   and  political  rights.     Her 
journalists,  echoing  back  in  frantic  exulta- 
tion this  universal  drunkenness  of  the  people, 
openly  glory  in  their  profanities  and  perju- 
ries, and  in  their  having  cast  off  every  sem- 
blance of  order,  control,  and  moral  responsi- 
bility.    This  is  the  crowning  evidence  of 
that  depravity  which  rots  like  a  canker  at 
the  core  of  American  society.     '  Every  ele- 
ment of  thought,'  says  the  *  leading  journal' 
of  New  York,  in  a  passage  we  recently 


quoted  fi-om  its  scandalous  columns,  *  socie- 
ty, religion,  politics,  morals,  literature,  trade, 
currency,  and  philosophy,  is  in  a  state  of 
agitation,  transition,  and  change.  Every- 
thing is  in  a  state  of  effervescence  !  60,000 
persons  have  taken  the  benefit  of  the  act,  and 
wiped  out  debts  to  the  amount  of  60,000,000 
of  dollars.  In  religion  we  have  dozens  of 
creeds^  and  fresh  revelations  starting  every 
year^  w  oftener.  In  morals  we  have  all  sorts 
of  ideas :  and  in  literature  everything  in  con" 
fusion.  Sceptical  philosophy  cCnd  materialism 
seem^  however,  to  be  gaining  ground  and  pO' 
pularity  at  every  step."* 

This  is  a  portrait  of  American  society, 
drawn  by  one  who  knows  it  well,  and  who 
is  of  all  men  the  best  qualified  to  describe  it 
accurately.  The  literature  that  comes  of  it, 
and  that  is  expressly  addressed  to  it,  must 
inevitably  partake,  more  or  less,  of  all  these 
characteristics.  It  is  essential  to  a  national 
literature  that  it  should  have  some  standard 
of  appeal  in  the  settled  tastes  and  habits  of 
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the  people.     But  where  is  this  to  be  found 
in  the  state  of  convulsion  so  faithfully  deli- 
neated aboye?      That  there  are   educated 
and  highly  intelligent  men  in  America,  who 
look  with  sorrow  upon  the  condition  of  their 
country,  we  are  glad  to  acknowledge ;  but 
they  form  no  class,  and  are  not  even  numer- 
ous enough  to  produce  any  sensible  effect 
upon  the  tone  of  the  community.     They  are 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  land,  are  pow- 
erless for  good  by  segregation  and  disper- 
sion, and,  giving  them  full  credit  for  a  grave 
desire  to  resist  the  malignant  circumstances 
of  their  destiny, — are  finally  sucked  into  the 
whirlpool  that  surges  and  roars  around  them. 
A  national  literature  craves   the  fosterage 
and  protection  of  thoughtful  minds,  of  culti- 
vated leisure,  of  scholarship  resident  some- 
where amongst  the  people,  and  constantly 
moulding  and  refining  their  usages,  and  rais- 
ing gradually  out  of  the  mass  an  intellectual 
order  of  men  to  give  a  dignified  and  distinc- 
tive stamp  to  the  national  character.     That 
such  a  result  may  yet  be  educed  frpm  the 
tangled  and  hideous  democracy  of  America, 
we  will  not  attempt  to  deny ;  although  its 
accomplishment  seems  too  remote  for  any 
useful  speculation.     But  it  is  obvious  that 
no  such  means  exist  in  the  United  States  for 
the  production  and  sustentation  of  literature 
at  present,  and  least  of  all  for  those  forms  of 
literature  which  make  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
imagination.    The  one  thing  that  goes  down 
most    successfully   in   America   is   money. 
This  is  the  Real  which  has  so  effectually 
strangled  the  Ideal  in  its  iron  gripe.     A  bag 
of  dollars  is  a  surer  introduction  to  the  *  best 
society"  in  America  than  the  highest  literary 
reputation.     A  famous  author  will  be  stared 
at,  and  jostled  about,  and  asked  questions, 
and  have  his  privacy  scared  and  broken  in 
upon  by  impertinent  curiosity  ;  but  a  rich 
man  moves  in  an  atmosphere  of  awe  and 
servility,  and  commands  everything  that  is 
to  be  had  in  the  way  of  precedence,  and 
pomp,  and  circle-worship.     As  there  must 
be  an  aristocracy  everywhere  of  some  sort, 
of  blood,  or  talent,  or  titles,  so  America  has 
made  her  election,  and  set  up  her  aristocracy 
of  dollars — the  basest  of  all.     It  would  be 
the  greatest  of  calamities  were  it  not  also 
the  greatest  of  burlesques  ;  and  there  is  hope 
that  its  essential  absurdity  may  at  length 
bring  it  into  general  contempt.     People  are 
sometimes  laughed  out  of  their  vices,  who 
cannot  by  any  means  be  induced  to  reason 
upon  them  ;  and  so  it  will  happen,  doubtless, 
in  the  fulness  of  time,  with  the  aristocracy 
of  America.     It  cannot  be  endured  for  ever. 
A  sense  of  the  ridiculous  must  one  day  set 
in,  and  the  whole  fabric  must  be  smelted,  | 
and  such  proportion  of  ore  as  it  may  really ' 


contain  will  be  separated  from  the  dross 
with  which  it  is  now  mixed  up.  Generals 
and  colonels  keeping  whisky  stores  and 
boarding  houses — titles  of  honour  borrowed 
from  the  old  world,  and  labelled  upon  the 
meanest  of  callings  in  the  new,  suggest  such 
an  irresistibly  ludicrous  association  of  ideas, 
that  the  Americans  themselves,  once  they 
begin  to  see  things  in  that  aspect,  must  be 
glad  to  be  relieved  from  a  motley  fool's  cos- 
tume which  only  excites  the  derision  of 
other  countries,  making  itself  felt  in  shouts 
of  laughter  that  may  be  said  to  come  pealing 
upon  them  over  the  broad  waters  of  the  At- 
lantic. But  in  the  meanwhile  it  interferes 
fatally  with  the  culture  of  letters.  The 
aforesaid  bag  of  dollars,  no  matter  how  ac- 
quired— utter  indifference  to  the  honesty  of 
the  means  of  acquisition  giving  additional 
impetus  to  the  naked  passion  for  gain — is 
worth  a  dozen  poets  in  America.  The  poets 
are  keenly  alive  to  their  condition,  and  some- 
times, in  sheer  self-defence,  embrace  the  idol 
they  despise,  and  through  whose  brazen 
ascendency  they  are  themselves  despised. 
They  adopt  the  creed  and  practice  of  the 
money-changers  in  the  temple,  and  are 
ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  take  part  in 
the  sacrilege,  to  fall  foul  of  the  priests  them- 
selves, and  slay  them  on  their  own  altar. 

We  have  collected  all  the  publications 
containing  American  poetry  we  could  pro- 
cure. The  titles  of  only  a  few  of  the  most 
prominent  will  be  found  in  the  heading ;  for 
w^e  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  encum- 
ber the  reader  with  an  enumeration  of  books 
and  ephemera  which  could  not  possibly 
interest  him,  and  of  which  he  is  not  likely 
ever  to  hear  again.  Through  this  mass  we 
have  laboured  with  diligence.  We  do  not 
think  a  single  versifier  has  escaped  us ; 
certainly  not  one  who  enjoys  the  least  cele- 
brit}'^.  We  have  drawn  our  materials  from 
a  variety  of  sources,  occasionally  from  com- 
plete editions  when  such  could  be  had,  and, 
in  lack  of  other  means,  from  a  huge  anthology 
collected  by  a  Mr.  Griswold — the  most 
conspicuous  act  of  martyrdom  yet  committed 
in  the  service  of  the  transatlantic  muses. 

The  anthology  is  *  got  up'  in  a  style  credi- 
table to  the  American  press.  But  we  are 
loth  to  pay  a  compliment  to  the  printers  at 
the  expense  of  the  poets.  The  plan  is  some- 
thing similar  to  the  collections  of  English 
poetry  by  Southey,  Campbell,  and  others. 
All  the  poetasters  who  could  be  scrambled 
together  are  crammed  into  the  volume,  which 
is  very  large,  double-columned,  and  contains 
nearly  five  hundred  pages.  There  is  an 
*  historical  introduction'  (!)  and  a  biogra- 
phical notice  prefixed  to  each  name,  and  the 
specimens  are,  of  course,  the  best  that  can 
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be  selected.  By  dint  of  hunting  up  all  man- 
ner of  periodicals  and  newspapers  and  seiz- 
ing upon  every  name  that  could  be  found 
attached  to  a  scrap  of  verse  in  the  obscurest 
holes  and  corners,  Mr.  Grisv^^old  has  mus- 
tered upwards  of  a  hundred  'poets.'  The 
great  bulk  of  these  we  have  no  doubt  were 
never  heard  of  before  by  the  multifarious 
public  of  the  Union,  and  many  of  them  must 
have  been  thrown  into  hysterics  on  awaking 
in  their  beds  and  finding  themselves  suddenly 
famous.  The  book  is  curious  in  this  respect, 
that  it  not  only  assists  us  to  a  complete  coup 
fPocil  of  American  poetry,  but  also  to  a  run- 
ning flavour  of  American  criticism.  But  let 
us  ^  suspend  our  admiration  for  a  w^hile.' 

The  whole  batch  is  spread  over  a  period  of 
about  eighty  years.  Within  the  same  period 
Encrland  has  given  birth  to  Burns,  Bloom- 
field,  Byron,  Coleridge,  Shelley,  Keats, 
Wordsw^orth,  Southey,  Moore,  Crabbe, 
Wilson,  Campbell,  Rogers,  Scott,  Mont- 
gomery, Barry  Cornwall,  Leigh  Hunt, 
Joanna  Baillie,  Tennyson,  Talfourd, 
Knowles,  Ingoldsby,  and  others  who  will 
live  in  the  w^orld's  memory,  and  who  were 
oppressed  by  a  difficulty  from  which  America 
as  a  nation,  with  manners  and  inspirations 
of  her  owm,  was  exempt — that  of  having 
been  preceded  by  an  illustrious  race  of 
poBts,  who  had  already  occupied  so  large  a 
space,  as  to  render  it  a  work  of  genius  in 
itself  to  strike  into  '  fresh  fields  and  pastures 
new.'  We  do  not  refer  to  these  names  by 
way  of  instituting,  or  even  suggesting,  a 
comparison.  On  the  contrary,  we  mention 
them  to  put  them  out  of  court  altogether, 
for  it  would  be  too  much  of  a  good  thing  to 
place  them  side  by  side  with  the  Trumbulls, 
Frisbies,  Alsops,  Clasons,  Cranches,  Leg- 
getts,  Pikes,  and  the  rest  of  the  euphonious 
brood  of  American  jinglers.  But  suppose 
some  enthusiastic  Griswold  on  this  side  of 
the  water  were  to  scrape  up  out  of  magazines 
and  annuals  a  book,  or  boolcs  (for  he  might 
easily  manufacture  fifty  such  volumes),  of 
English  verse,  belonging  to  that  class  which, 
for  convenience,  is  called  minor  poetry, 
embracing  specimens  of  Mrs.  Cornwall 
Baron  Wilson,  Major  Calder  Campbell, 
Lord  Gardner,  Miss  Eliza  Cook,  Miss 
Camilla  Toulmin,  Miss  Skelton,  Lady  E. 
S.  Wortley,the  false  Montgomery,  the  Hon. 
Julia  Augusta  Maynard,  Swain,  Bowles, 
Watts,  Hervey,  and  a  score  or  tw^o  more  : 
— ^we  can  honestly  assure  the  reader  that 
hopeless  as  such  a  collection  would  be,  i; 
would  immeasurably  transcend  in  freshness 
and  intellectual  vigour  this  royal  octavo  from 
the  United  States.  The  Delphic  Oracle  oi 
old  did  not  more  cruelly  beguile  its  ques- 


tioners, than  brother  Jonathan  is  beguiled  by 
the  poetry  of  the  Philadelphic  press. 

One  grand  element  is  wanted  for  the 
nurture  of  the  poetical  character  in  America ; 
— she  has  no  traditions.  She  started  at  once 
into  life,  rude,  rugged,  savage,  self-confident. 
She  has  nothing  to  fall  back  upon  in  her 
history — no  age  of  gold — no  fabulous  anti- 
quity— no  fairy-land.  If  she  had  carved  a 
National  Poetry  out  of  her  peculiar  circum- 
stances, she  would  have  solved  a  philoso- 
phical doubt  which  can  never  again  be  tested 
by  an  experiment  so  vast  and  perfect  in  its 
kind.  By  a  National  Poetry  we  mean  a 
poetry  moulded  and  modified  by  the  national 
mind,  reflecting  the  character  and  life  of  the 
people,  and  reposing  upon  a  universal  faith. 
This  does  not  seem  to  be  a  thing  to  be 
grown  in  a  season  like  maize  or  carrots,  or 
to  be  knocked  up  on  a  sudden  like  a  log- 
house.  Yet  it  is  in  this  way  the  Americans 
seek  to  supply  the  want.  Having  no  national 
poetry  of  their  own,  they  import  the  national 
poetry  of  England,  and  try  to  adapt  it  to 
their  own  use  ;  but  it  is  an  indigenous  pro- 
duct, and  cannot  be  transplanted  without 
degeneracy.  The  lack  of  a  poetical  ma- 
chinery is  felt  so  forcibly  that  the  poets  are 
obliged  to  borrow  foreign  agencies,  and  work 
at  second-hand.  But  how  the  poor  fairies 
and  hamadryads  lose  themselves  in  the 
American  w^oods  ! — How  the  elves  and 
sprites  mope  about  in  the  dismal  solitudes  ! 
Their  enforced  presence  only  reminds  us  the 
more  painfully  of  the  prosaic  desolation  of 
the  land,  which  is  so  miserably  destitute 
of  all  poetical  appliances.  America  has 
not  even  a  poetical  name  to  ring  the  changes 
upon,  and,  in  the  last  extremity  of  distress, 
the  poets  sometimes  call  her  the  Western 
Star !  One  of  them,  in  a  sort  of  despair, 
expresses  serious  doubts  whether  she  has 
properly  any  distinctive  designation  what- 
ever ;  and  considering  that  America  is  the 
name  of  the  whole  continent ;  that  Columbia, 
never  actually  adopted,  is  now  '  repudiated  ;' 
that  North  America  includes  Canada,  Green- 
land, Mexico,  Texas  ;  that  the  term  United 
States  applies  equally  to  the  Southern  Con- 
federation ;  and  that  there  is  nothing  left, 
native  to  the  soil,  except  the  ludicrous  New 
England  title  of  Yankee,  it  does  seem  as  if 
the  founders  of  the  Republic  forgot  to  give 
it  a  name. 

The  poetry  of  all  other  countries  is  dis- 
tinguished by  particular  characteristics — by 
its  forms,  colouring,  temperament.  There 
is  nothing  of  this  kind  in  American  poetry. 
It  takes  all  forms  and  colours.  It  is  national 
only  in  one  sense — it  never  fails,  opportunity 
serving,  to  hymn  the  praise  of 
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Upon  this  point  all  the  poets  are  unanimous. 
The  want  of  historical  elements  is  supplied 
by  the  intensity  of  the  glorification.  The 
two  great  subjects  are  Liberty  and  the  In- 
dians. Upon  these  two  subjects,  the  poeti- 
cal genius  of  the  country  runs  riot,  from  Noya 
Scotia  to  New  Orleans,  from  the  Alleganies 
to  the  sea,  with  sundry  sip;nificant  exceptions 
in  the  south  and  west.  Two  more  unfortu- 
nate topics  could  not  have  been  hit  upon. 
All  men  are  born  equal,  says  the  declaration 
of  independence  ;  we  are  the  freest  of  the 
free,  says  the  poet ;  and  so  the  slave-owner 
illustrates  the  proposition  by  trafficking  in 
his  own  sons  and  daughters,  and  enlarging 
his  seraglio  to  increase  his  live  stock.  He 
is  his  own  lusty  breeder  of  equal-born  men. 
A  curious  instance  of  American  liberty  is  cit- 
ed by  a  traveller,  who  informs  us  that  he 
knows  a  lady  residing  near  Washington  who 
is  in  the  habit  of  letting  out  her  own  natural 
brother  !  As  to  the  Indians,  nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  interest  these  writers  take  in  their 
picturesque  heads,  and  flowing  limbs-except 
the  interest  they  take  in  their  lands.  No- 
body could  ever  suspect,  while  reading  these 
fine  effusions  upon  the  dignity  and  beauty  of 
the  Indians,  that  they  were  written  by  people 
through  whose  cupidity,  falsehood,  and  cru- 
elty the  Indians  have  been  stripped  of  their 
possessions,  and  left  to  starve  and  rot ;  that 
while  they  were  thus  evincing  the  tenderest 
regard  for  the  Indian  nations  in  octo-syllabic 
verse.  Congress  was  engaged,  through  its 
servants,  in  suborning  Indian  chiefs,  and  mak- 
ing them  drunk  to  entrap  them  into  deeds 
of  sale  of  their  hunting-grounds  :  and,  as  if 
these  and  similar  atrocities  were  not  enough 
to  mark  the  difference  between  the  poetry 
andthepohcy  of  the  States,  importing  blood- 
hounds from  Cuba  to  hunt  the  Indians  of 
Florida  !  It  is  quite  impossible  to  account 
for  the  incredible  folly  which  tempts  them  to 
indulge  in  such  themes,  unless  we  refer  it 
to  the  same  infatuation  which  makes  them 
boast  of  their  morality  in  the  face  of  their 
filthy  newspaper  press,  and  their  honesty  in 
the  teeth  of  pocket-picking  Pennsylvania. 

It  might  be  anticipated  that  the  scenery  of 
America  would  produce  some  corresponding 
effect  upon  her  poetry,  and  that,  if  there 
were  nothing  else  to  stamp  it  with  nationality, 
there  would  at  least  be  found  something  like 
a  reflection  of  the  surroumling  grandeur. 
But  here  the  reader  will  be  grievously  dis- 
appointed. A  spirit  of  dreary  immensity 
settles  down  upon  the  descriptive  verse,  as 
if  the  mountains  were  too  huge,  the  cataracts 
too  awful,  the  forests  too  stupendous  to  be 
dealt  with   in   the  ordinary  way;  as  if  the 


sense  were  stunned   rather  than  inspired  by 
their  magnitude.     The  result  is  that  three- 
piled  hyperbole  which  gives  you  exaggera- 
tion without  distinctness,  the  turgidity  and 
the  vagueness  of  the  false  sublime.     This  is 
merely  want  of  imagination.     But  aggravat- 
ed bombast  is  not  the  only  evil  arising  from 
the     want   of    imagination ;    it    sometimes 
falls  down  on   the  other  side.     We  could 
bear  to   have  Niagara  tumbling  double  its 
depths  into  bathos,  and  the  springs  of  Sarato- 
ga splashing  the  stars  ;  but  it  is  not  so  endu- 
rable to  have  grand  natural  objects  stript  of 
all  their  poetical  associations,  and  examined 
with  the  naked  eye  of  utilitarian  calculation. 
Lakes,  rivers,  prairies  are  viewed  sometimes 
in  reference  to  their  capabilities,  as  if  they 
were  merely  auxiliaries  to  the  great  business 
of  draining,   clearing,  and  building.     Colo- 
nization, or  settling  down,  occupies  an  im- 
portant phase  in  American  life.     It  is   the 
remote  alternative  to  which  every  man  looks 
in  the  event  of  being  driven  to  extremity — it 
is  the  ready  resource  of  a  people  who  exist 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  fluctuation,  who  are 
never  sure  of  to-morrow,  who  are  afflicted 
with  an  irresistible  love  of  change  and  move- 
ment, and  who  are  accustomed  to  contem- 
plate   without  emotion  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
semi -barbarous  mode  of  society.     The  nov- 
elty and  strangeness  of  the  settler's  position 
are  abundantly  suggestive  ;  but  the  Ameri- 
can poet  takes  the  matter  as  it  is,  literallj'', 
and    has  no  conception  of  anything  beyond 
the  most  common  and  trivial  circumstanceF. 
He  goes  to  work  like  a  backwoodsman,  and 
hews  away  until  the  thunders  of  the  axe  drive 
every  image  from  the  mind  except  that    of 
struggling  toil  and  its  precarious  tenement. 
All  this  may  answer  well  enough  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  where  wood  and  water  are  re- 
garded chiefly  as  sources  of  profit  and  con- 
venience ;  but  it  is  nothing  better  than  daily 
labour  put  into  verse.     Such  subjects  are  not 
necessarily  unpoetical,  but  penury  and  bald- 
ness of  treatment  sink  them  below  criticism. 
The  earliest  specimens  of  American  po- 
etry are  of  this  class.     The  art  seems  to 
hive  struck  its  roots  amidst  the  drudgery  of 
th  '  woods  and  fields.     The  very  first  poet 
treats  us  to  a  succinct  view  of  the  life  of  the 
settler,  recounts  the  severities  of  the  winter 
and  the  calamities  of  the  spring  ;  how  the 
worms  destroy  much  of  the  corn  before  it 
is  grown  ;  how  the  birds  and  squirrels  pluck 
it  as  it  grows,  and  the  racoons  finally  anni- 
hilate  it  in  full  ear;  how,  in  lack  of  warm 
clothing,  they  are  forced  to  put  '  clout  upon 
clout;'  how  they  are  obliged  to  substitute 
pumpkins  and  parsnips  for  puddings  and  cus- 
tards ;  and  how,  there  being  no  malt,  they 
are  compelled 
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to  sweeten  their  lips 
With   pumpkins   and   parsnips    and  walnut-tree 
^-  chips ; 


i 


ith  a  sly  fling  at  some  who  were  iiot  over- 
tisfied  with  this  style  of  living,  and  invit- 
ng  others  to  supply  their  place  : 


Now  while*  some  are  going  let  others  be  coming. 
For  while  liquor's  boiling  it  must  have  a  scum- 


mini 


^^and  winding  up  with  this  commodious  ad- 
I^Brice  to  the  new-comers — 

To  bring  both  a  quiet  and  contented  mind. 
And  all  needful  blessings  you  surely  wi" 


find. 


By  way  of  extenuation  for  a  heap  of  dog- 
grel  of  this  kind,  Mr.  Griswold  reminds  his 
readers  that  the  early  age  of  American  colo- 
nization was  not  poetical — a  piece  of  infor- 
mation he  might  have  spared  himself  the 
trouble  of  communicating.  '  Our  fathers,' 
he  says,  '  were  like  the  labourers  of  an  ar- 
chitect ;  they  planted  deep  and  strong  in 
religious  virtue  and  useful  science,  the  foun- 
dations of  an  edifice,  not  dreaming  how  great 
and  magnificent  it  was  to  be.  They  did  w^ell 
their  part ;  it  was  not  meet  for  them  to  fa- 
shion the  capitals  and  adorn  the  arches  of 
the  temple.'  If  they  '  planted  deep  and 
strong,'  they  did  something  which  was  not 
warranted  by  English  grammar  ;  but,  setting 
aside  their  manner  of  planting  temples,  this 
little  passage,  although  the  writer  is  very 
innocent  of  such  an  intention,  puts  the  poet- 
ical claims  of  America  completely  at  rest. 
By  fashioning  capitals  and  adorning  arches 
Mr.  Griswold  means  the  cultivation  of  poetry 
— or,  as  he  expresses  it  a  little  higher  up, 
*the  poet's  glowing  utterance.'  It  was  not 
meet  for  '  our  fathers'  to  trouble  themselves 
with  the  graces  of  literature  ;  they  were  too 
busy  laying  the  foundations  of  the  republic, 
and  they  left  poetry  and  '  such  small  deer' 
for  those  who  came  after  them.  Now  this 
is  exactly  the  experiment  that  has  been  tried 
in  America,  and  in  America  alone.  They 
began  at  the  ivrong  end.  They  put  the  cart 
before  the  horse,  and  expect  the  whole  world 
to  wonder  at  the  marvellous  progress  they 
have  made.  In  all  other  countries  poetry 
appeared  first  and  utihty  afterwards,  the  slow 
fruit  of  necessity  and  experience.  Mr.  Gris- 
wold admits,  that,  in  America,  utility  was 
all  in  all  at  the  beginning,  and  poetry  no- 
thing ;  but,  in  the  stupidity  of  his  candour, 
cannot  see  how  fatally,  by  that  simple  ad- 
mission, he  compromises  the  whole  question 
at  issue. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  there  was  any- 
thing approaching  to  poetry  in  America  until 


after  she  had  achieved  her  independence. 
'  The  poetry  of  the  colonies,'  says  Mr.  Gris- 
wold, in  large  type,  meant  to  make  a  pro- 
found impression,  'was  without  originality, 
energ}^,  feeling,  or  correctness  of  diction.' 
This  is  meant  to  convey  a  severe  sarcasm 
upon  England,  Mr.  Griswold  being  again  ^i 
unconscious  that  he  is  all  the  time  cutting  J 
the  ground  from  under  his  own  countrymen. 
The  criticism,  however,  unfortunately  for 
the  argument  it  is  meant  to  insinuate,  ap- 
plies with  too  much  accuracy  to  nearly  all 
the  poetry  that  has  been  produced  in  Ame- 
rica ever  since.  The  independent  manu- 
facture is  scarcely  a  shade  better  than  the 
colonial  article. 

The  earliest  poet  admitted  into  the  recog- 
nized literature  of  the  States,  is  one  Philip  , 
Freneau.  He  died  in  1832.  We  have  no 
need  to  travel  very  far  back  for  the  Augus- 
tan age  of  America.  The  life  and  works  of 
Freneau  were  as  varied  as  those  of  his  ail- 
but  namesake,  Freney,  the  Irish  rapparee. 
Failing  in  an  attempt  to  get  up  a  paper  in 
New  York,  he  w'as  appointed  to  a  place  in 
one  of  the  public  offices ;  but  this  was  too 
sedentary  '  for  a  man  of  his  ardent  tempera- 
ment,' and  he  threw  it  up  to  conduct  a  jour- 
nal of  Philadelphia-  The  journal  failed,  and 
he  went  to  sea  in  command  of  a  merchant 
vessel  ;  qualification  being  as  little  required 
in  commanding  American  vessels  as  in  writ- 
ing American  poetry.  Like  too  many  great 
men  of  antiquity,  nothing  more  is  known  of 
Freneau,  except  that  he  lived  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1810,  and  had  a  house  burned  in 
New  Jersey  in  1815  ;  but  whether,  in  the 
ardour  of  his  temperament,  he  burned  it  him- 
self, or  somebody  burned  it  for  him,  does  not 
appear.  He  wrote  satires,  songs,  politics, 
and  naval  ballads,  and  even  contemplated  an 
epic  ;  but  some  of  these  pieces,  Mr.  Gris- 
wold says,  were  '  deserving  of  little  praise 
for  their  chasteness.'  They  enjoyed  un- 
bounded popularity  for  all  that,  and  his  songs 
were  sung  everywhere  with  enthusiasm — a 
practical  commentary  on  the  '  religious  vir-  > 
tue'  in  which  the  great  edifice  was  planted. 
We  will  not  trouble  the  reader  with  any  ■ 
specimens  of  this  patriarchal  poet,  whose 
principal  merit  consists  in  having  been  born 
before  those  who  came  after  him. 

The  declaration  of  independence  threw 
all  the  small  wits  into  a  state  of  efferves- 
cence. The  crudest  talent  for  tagging  verses 
and  scribbling  songs  ad  captandum  was  hail- 
ed as  a  miracle  ;  and  some  estimate  may  be 
formed  of  the  taste  of  the  people  by  a  glance 
at  one  or  two  of  the  ballads  which  stirred 
their  blood  to  battle,  and  '  like  a  trumpet 
made  their  spirits  dance.'  The  two  emj  ha- 
tically  national  songs  of  America  are  thosa 
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entitled  *  Hail,  Columbia,'  and  ^  The  Star- 
spangled  Banner.'  These  songs  are  still  as 
popular  as  ever.  Mr.  Griswold  assures  us, 
that  they  are  *  as  well  known  throughout 
the  United  States  as  the  Rhine  Song  in 
German}^,  or  the  Marseilles  [?]  Hymn  in 
France.'  Tlie  former  was  written  by  no 
less  a  person  than  the  *  late  excellent  Judge 
Hopkinson,'  and  opens  like  a  cannonade. 

Hail,  Columbia !  happy  land ! 
Hail,  ye  heroes !  heaven-born  band  ! 

Who  fought  and  bled  in  Freedom's  cause. 
And  when  the  storm  of  war  was  gone, 
Enjoyed  the  peace  your  valour  won. 

The  poet  has  no  sooner  given  them  credit 
for  their  good  sense  in  enjoying  the  bless- 
ings of  peace  when  the  war  was  over,  than 
he  recommends  them  to  raise  an  altar  to  the 
skies,  and  rally  round  their  liberty;  and 
in  the  opening  of  the  next  stanza  he  calls 
upon  them,  rather  unexpectedly,  to  go  to 
War  again  : 

Immortal  patriots  !  rise  once  more  ; 
Defend  your  rights,  defend  your  shore. 

This  standing  invitation  to  go  to  war,  al- 
though there  be  no  fo3  to  fight  withal,  hits 
ofF  with  felicity  the  empty  bluster  of  the 
national  character.  This  call  upon  the 
*  immortal  patriots'  to  ^  rise  once  more'  is 
sung  at  all  hours  in  every  corner  of  the 
Union  by  men,  women,  and  children  ;  and  it 
is  very  likely  that  every  day  the  '  heaven- 
born  band'  get  up  out  of  their  beds  they  be- 
lieve they  are  actually  rising  once  more  to 
defend  their  rights  and  their  shore.  This  is 
the  key  to  the  popularit}^  of  *  Hail,  Colum- 
bia.' IL  flatters  the  heroic  qualities  of  the 
people,  without  making  anj'  further  requi- 
sition upon  their  valour  than  that  they  shall 
implicitly  believe  in  it  themselves.  '  The 
Star-spangled  Banner'  is  constructed  on  the 
same  principle,  and  blows  the  '  heaven-born' 
bubble  with  equal  enthusiasm;  closing  with 
tlie  vivacity  of  a  cock  that  knows  when  to 
crow  on  the  summit  of  its  odoriferous  hill. 

Oh !  thus  be  it  ever,  when  freemen  shall  stand 
Between  their  loved  home  and  the  war's  desola- 
tion; 
Blessed  with  victory  and  peace,  may  the  heaven- 
rescued  land 
Praise  the  power  that  hath  made  and  preserved 
us  a  nation. 

These  are  genuine  samples  of  the  cock-a- 
doodle-doo  style  of  warlike  ballads.  But 
the  most  remarkable  writer  of  this  class  was 
Robert  Paine,  a  heavon-born  genius,  who  is 
said  to  have  ruined  himself  by  his  love  of 
the   *  wine-cup'  —  which   is  American   for 


mint-julep  and  gin-sling.  He  was  so  de- 
praved in  his  tastes,  and  so  insensible  to  the 
elegant  aspirations  of  his  family  as  to  marry 
an  actress  !  It  is  amusing  and  instructive  to 
learn  from  the  American  editor  that  this 
monstrous  union  between  two  professors  of 
two  kindred  arts  was  regarded  with  such 
genteel  horror  in  the  republican  circles  as 
to  lead  to  poor  Paine's  *  exclusion  from 
fashionable  society^  and  to  a  disagreement 
with  his  father,  which  lasted  till  his  death  !' 
The  false  nature  of  all  this  is  as  striking  as 
its  pseudo  fine  breeding  ;  and  it  shows  how 
much  bigotry  and  intolerance  may  be  packed 
under  the  surface  of  a  large  pretension  to 
liberality  and  social  justice.  Certainly  there 
is  nothing  so  vulgar  and  base  as  American 
refinement — nothing  so  coarse  as  American 
delicacy — nothing  so  tyrannical  as  American 
freedom.  The  worthy  woman  in  the  comedy 
who  cries  out  at  every  turn,  '  What  will 
Mrs.  Grundj^  say  ?'  is  the  exact  type  of  the 
fashionable  society  of  America.  It  lives  in 
constant  terror  of  its  dignity,  and  is  as  much 
afraid  of  catching  any  contagion  in  its  polite 
manners  as  honest  people  would  be  of  in- 
curring a  public  shame.  A  marriage  with 
an  actress  is  punished  by  a  sentence  of  os- 
tracism ;  as  if  the  actress  might  not  be,  and 
out  of  the  very  joyousness  and  spirituality 
of  her  life  had  not  a  fair  chance  of  being,  a 
hundred  times  more  intellectual  and  lovea- 
ble  in  mind  and  heart  than  the  whole  mob 
of  her  persecutors.  In  England,  where  we 
have  a  legitimate  frame-work  of  society, 
and  something  at  stake  in  the  intermixture 
of  orders,  marriages  of  this  kind,  in  spite  of 
a  little  begging  of  the  question  between 
aristocracy  and  art,  are  frequent  enough  for 
the  vindication  of  poor  humanity.  Ameri- 
can exclusiveness  would  be  abonninably 
shocked  at  an  enumeration  of  the  people 
who  have  married  from  the  stage  into  high 
life,  and  done  honour  to  it  in  the  end.  Lady 
Herbert  married  Beard,  the  singer;  Lady 
Bertie  married  Gallini,  the  dancer;  Lady 
Susan  Strangeways  conferred  her  lustre  on 
O'Brien,  the  comedian  ;  Mrs.  Robinson  be- 
came Lady  Peterborough  ;  Lavinia  Fenton 
became  Duchess  of  Bolton  ;  Miss  Bolton 
was  married  to  Lord  Thurlow  ;  Miss  Brun- 
ton  to  the  Earl  Craven  ;  Miss  Farren  to  the 
Earl  of  Derby  ;  Harriet  Mellon  to  the  Duke 
of  St.  Albans  ;  Miss  O'Neill  to  Sir  Wrixon 
Beecher ;  a  catalogue  which  might  be  ad- 
vantageously enlarged  by  the  introduction  of 
the  names  of  Miss  Tree,  Miss  Searle,  and 
twenty  others.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  ask 
why  the  actress,  who  may  thus  ascend  to 
rank  and  prosperity  in  England,  is  not  per- 
mitted by  the  Americans  to  pass  *  between 
the  wind  and  their  gentilityJ' 
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But  to  return  to  Robert  Paine.  Notwith- 
standing his  evil  reputation,  he  was  the  most 
popular  of  all  the  poets.  Perhaps,  if  the 
truth  were  known,  his  bad  character  helped 
him  on  by  stimulating  the  morbid  curiosity 
of  those  who  affected  in  public  to  abhor  his 
practices,  while  they  read  his  verses  with 
avidity  in  private.  Certain  it  is  that  his  po- 
ems had  an  enormous  sale,  since  he  was  paid 
no  less  than  fifteen  hundred  dollars  for  a  sin- 
gle poem ;  which  was  at  the  rate  of  up- 
wards of  one  pound  English  per  line.  For 
a  song  of  half  a  dozen  stanzas,  called  *  Ad- 
ams and  Liberty,'  he  received  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  equal  to  150/.  of  our  money. 
This  song  is  regarded  as  his  chef-fParnvre^ 
and  the  following  stanza  is  pronounced  to  be 
the  best  it  contains.  If  payment  and  popu- 
larity go  for  anything,  it  ought  to  be  the  best 
in  the  w^hole  range  of  the  American  Heli- 
con. 

Should  the  tempest  of  war  overshadow  our  land, 
Its  bolts  could  ne'er  rend  Freedom's  temple  asun- 
der; 
For,  unmoved,  at  its  portal  would  Washington 
stand. 
And  repulse,  with  his  breast,  the  assaults  of  the 
thunder  ! 

His  sword  from  the  sleep 
Of  its  scabbard  would  leap. 
And  conduct,  with  its  point,  every  flash  to  the 
deep! 

If  he  had  made  Franklin  turn  his  sword  in- 
to a  conductor,  it  would  have  been  more  to  the 
purpose  ;  although  that  prudent  philosopher 
would  scarcely  have  attempted  the  feat  with 
the  thunder,  whatever  experiments  he  might 
have  tried  w^ith  the  lightning.  The  Ameri- 
can editor  observes  that  '  the  absurd  esti- 
mate of  this  gentleman's  abilities  shows  the 
wretched  condition  of  taste  and  criticism  in 
his  time.'  This  is  frank  at  all  events  ;  but 
what  shall  be  said  for  the  taste  and  criticism 
of  the  present  time,  when  the  still  more  de- 
plorable trash  of  Judge  Hopkinson  is  re- 
garded as  an  article  of  faith  V  Paine,  with 
all  his  faults,  had  a  certain  fantastic  wild- 
ness  in  his  verse  not  ill  calculated  to  fasci- 
nate the  ignorant ;  but  he  married  an  ac- 
tress, and  was  not  to  be  foroiven.  Decency 
demanded  that  he  should  be  offered  up  as  a 
victim  to  the  outraged  decorum  of  'fash- 
ionable society.' 

Ascending  from  the  popular  ballad-makers 
who,  in  America,  occupy  the  lowest  rank, 
let  us  turn  to  the  poems  of  James  Gates 
Percival.  This  gentleman  is  a  very  volu- 
minous writer,  and  enjoys  great  credit  in  the 
States.  If  he  have  not  the  '  inspiration,'  he 
has  at  least  the  *  melancholy  madness'  of 
poetry,  for  he  is  said  to  take  no  delight  in 
any  society  but  that  of  his  books  or  the 


fields.  His  critics  describe  him  as  being 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  of  the  '  cre- 
ative faculty'  and  a  '  versatile  genius  ;'  which 
is  true  in  this  sense — he  writes  a  great  deal, 
on  a  variety  of  subjects  ;  a  description  which 
seems  to  include  his  whole  merit.  He  aims 
at  realizing  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of 
words  with  the  fewest  possible  number  of 
ideas ;  and  sometimes  without  any  ideas  at 
all.  He  speaks  of  the  '  poetic  feeling'  as 
sitting  at  a  banquet  with  '  celestial  forms'  a» 
lovely  as  ever  haunted  wood  and  wave 
when  earth  was  peopled  : 

With  nymph  and  naiad — mighty  as  the  gods 
Whose  palace  was  Olympus,  and  the  clouds 
That  hung,  in  gold  and  flame,  around  its  brow ; 
Who  bore,  upon  their  features,  all  that  grand 
And  awful  dignity  of  front,  which  bows 
The  eye  that  gazes  on  the  marble  Jove,  &c. 

This  is  a  fair  specimen.  If  it  be  asked  which 
is  *  mighty  as  the  gods' — the  *  poetic  feeling,' 
Hhe  celestial  forms,'  or  the  *  nymph  and 
naiad  ?' — ^whether  the  '  palace'  is  Olympus 
and  the  clouds,  or  Olympus  only  ? — which 
bore  that  awful  grandeur  on  his  features,  the 
'  gods'  or  the  '  clouds' — and  what  is  meant  by 
bowing  the  eye,  unless  it  be  gouging?  we 
cannot  answer.  We  have  no  notion  what  it 
all  means  ;  and  we  are  in  the  same  dilemma 
with  the  bulk  of  Mr.  Percival's  poetry.  It 
is  only  fair,  however,  to  mention  that  he 
candidly  avows  his  opinion  that  poetry  ought 
to  '  foam  up  with  the  spirit  of  life,  and  glow 
with  the  rainbows  of  a  glad  inspiration.' 
Under  such  circumstances  perhaps  his  verse 
is  as  good  as  can  be  expected. 

John  Pierpont,  a  barrister  of  reputation, 
is  celebrated  as  the  author  of  a  work  called 
the  ^  Airs  of  Palestine,'  in  w  hich  the  influ- 
ence of  music  is  traced  through  a  variety  of 
illustrations.  He  has  also  produced  nume- 
rous short  pieces  in  a  variety  of  metres,  im- 
pressed for  the  most  part  with  an  earnest 
piety  and  cheerful  benevolence,  which  en- 
title him  to  the  full  respect  of  his  readers. 
A  poet  of  this  description  rarely  commits 
himself  to  absurdities,  and  he  is  accordingly 
tolerably  free  from  the  usual  excesses  of 
imagery  and  expression  ;  but  little  more  can 
be  said  for  him.  The  grain  of  his  poetry  is 
irretrievably  commonplace.  Like  all  the 
rest,  he  has  his  songs  of  triumph  and  con- 
gratulation on  the  victories  of  the  revolu- 
tion. In  one  of  these,  having  dismissed  the 
subject  of  w  ar,  he  makes  a  stirring  apostro- 
phe to  the  '  God  of  Peace.' 

Now  the  storm  is  o'er — 
Oh,  let  freemen  be  our  sons, 
And  let  future  Washingtons 
Rise,  to  lead  their  valiant  ones 

Till  there's  war  no  more. 
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It  is  a  curious  tendency  in  the  American 
mind  to  be  thus  eternally  invoking  the  God 
of  Peace  to  lead  them  on  to  battle.  Mr. 
Pierpont  will  not  be  satisfied  without  an- 
other revolution  and  innumerable  Washing- 
tons,  to  establish  on  a  lasting  basis  the  belli- 
gerent tranquillity  of  America. 

Amongst  the  didactic  poets,  Charles 
Sprague  occupies  a  high  position.  He  is 
cashier  of  the  Globe  Bank  in  Massachusetts, 
mixes  very  little  in  society,  and  never  was 
thirty  miles  from  his  native  city.  The  effect 
of  this  life-long  monotony  is  palpable  in 
his  verse,  which  is  evolved  from  a  study  of 
books  with  little  fancy  and  less  originality. 
His  principal  poem,  '  Curiosity,'  is  a  sample 
of  what  the  American  critics  call  an  '  elegant 
mediocrity ;'  but  the  elegance  is  by  no 
means  so  apparent  as  the  mediocrity.  The 
best  passages  are  mechanically  constructed 
on  the  model  of  Pope,  and  not  always  with 
success.  The  failure  is  most  conspicuous 
where  he  attempts  to  imitate  the  polished 
irony  of  the  English  satirist  ;  thus  speaking 
of  the  corruption  and  dishonesty  of  the  news- 
paper press  : 

As  turn  the  party  coppers,  heads  or  tails, 

And  now  this  faction  and  now  that  prevails,  &c. 

Pope  would  hardly  have  made  even  Ned 
Ward  toss  coppers  to  determine  which  side 
of  a  question  he  should  take.  But  the 
comparison  has  obviously  a  peculiar  force 
and  fitness  in  its  application  to  the  American 
writers  ;  and  if  we  were  to  select  a  satire 
in  which  the  low  state  of  the  public  taste 
and  intelligence  is  fairly,  fearlessly,  and 
most  appropriately  depicted,  we  should 
certainly  choose  this  poem  of  '  Curiosity.' 
It  is  honest,  at  all  events,  and  bespeaks  a 
just,  although  a  very  inferior  mind.  * 

Dana,  the  author  of  the  '  Buccaneer,'  and 
Drake,  who  has  written  a  pretty  little  poem 
called  the  '  Culprit  Fay,'  may  be  dismissed 
as  agreeable  versifiers.  Neither  of  them 
rises  above  the  display  of  neat  dexterity, 
and  neither  possesses  any  sustaining  power. 
The  '  Buccaneer'  is  a  hobgoblin  pirate  story, 
not  unskilfully  related,  but  terminating  with 
an  abruptness  fatal  to  its  final  impression. 
With  the  single  exception  of  the  '  Culprit 
Fay,'  Drake  has  produced  nothing  worth 
remembering.  Sometimes  he  wrote  so  ill 
that,  in  the  end,  he  had  the  good  sense  to 
wish  to  be  forgotten.  In  one  of  his  odes, 
for  instance,  he  favours  us  with  the  follow- 
ing comical  account,  intended  to  be  highly 
poetical,  of  the  origin  of  the  stripes  and  stars 
in  the  American  flasr  : 

When  Freedom  from  her  mountain  height 
Unfurl'd  her  standard  to  the  air. 


She  tore  the  azure  rohe  of  night. 
And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there. 

She  mingled  with  its  gorgeous  dyes 
The  milky  baldric  of  the  skies, 

And  striped  its  pure  celestial  white 

With  streakings  of  the  morning  light! 

This  word  ^  baldric'  is  in  great  request. 
The  Americans  make  heavy  demands  on 
the  vocabulary  of  chivalry,  at  the  manifest 
risk  of  the  most  ludicrous  associations  of 
ideas. 

One  of  the  most  formidable  metrical  pro- 
ductions of  thcjunion  is  the  narrative  romance 
of  *  Tecumseh.'  It  occupies  a  whole  volume 
to  itself,  and  is  intended  as  a  record  of  the 
western  tribes,  now  rapidly  passing  into 
oblivion.  The  measure  is  filful  and  irregu- 
lar, after  the  manner  of  Scott ;  but  miserably 
deficient  in  that  variety  of  melody  which  fan 
alone  carry  the  attention  over  so  extended  a 
surface.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why 
Mr.  Colton  did  not  prefer  prose  as  the 
medium  of  his  Indian  story.  He  writes  very 
sensible  prose  and  execrable  verse.  But 
teaching  cannot  make  poets,  and  it  would 
be  idle  to  enter  into  details.  In  the  same 
category  may  be  included  the  author  of  a 
poem  of  tremendous  pretensions,  called 
'  Washington,'  expressly  designed  by  the 
author  to  be  the  National  Epic.  Dr.  Chan- 
ning's  remarks  on  the  deficiencies  of  the 
national  literature  made  a  deep  impvf^^sion 
on  him,  and  he  resolved  to  do  somelbing  to 
relieve  his  country  from  the  disgracefid  im- 
putation. '  I  determined,'  he  exclaims, '  to 
write  a  national  poem.'  But  he  found  he 
could  not  write  the  poem  and  carry  on  his 
business  at  the  same  time  ;  what  was  ha  to 
do  in  such  an  awful  '  fix  ?'  VVhy,  lik(^  a 
prudent  man,  carry  on  his  business  first  and 
write  his  poem  after  to  be  sure.  '  I  made 
it  a  matter  of  conscience,'  he  says,  '  not  to 
spoil  a  good  man  of  business  in  order  to 
make  a  bad  poet.'  So  he  worked  nt  his 
trade  till  he  made  money,  then  retired  upon 
his  imagination  to  make  a  poem.  We  be- 
lieve the  case  is  quite  new  in  the  hislo-y  of 
epics.  But  then  so  is  the  epic  itself.  Ihe 
subject  is  boldly  announced,  how 

kingly  recklessness  had  then  'gun  rear 
To  trample  the  folks'  rights. 

But  the  folks  were  not  to  be  reared  or 
trampled  upon.  No — they  had  a  soul  above 
kings.     Their  course  was  clear, 

Live  upright. 
Or  die  down-stricken  ;  but  to  crawl  or  cringe 
We  cannot.     No ;  that  king  mistook  tw  much^  &c. 

Washington  advises  them  to  strike  while 
the  iron  is  hot,  and  undertakes,  on  his  part, 
to  raise  the  people  in  a  single  night. 
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Now  while  the  iron  is  hot 
Strike  it ;  for  me,  as  from  this  chair  I  rise. 
So  surely  will  1  undertake  this  night 
To  raise  the  people. 

He  comes  home  in  the  evening,  and  finds 
his  wife  at  tea — 

There  by  her  glistening  board,  ready  to  pour 
Forth  the  refreshment  of  her  Chinese  cups. 


But  it  is   no  time 
begs  to  be  excused — 


for 


tea-drinking- 


-he 


Nay,  dearest  wife, 
My  time  is  not  my  own  ;  and  what  I  came 
It  was  but  to  assure  thee,  &c. 

This  is  quite  enough  for  a  taste  of  an 
American  epic.  The  author  says  he  is 
gathering  the  effect  of  its  publication  from 
Hhe  loophole  of  retreat.?     We  hope  it  is  a 

*  retreat'  provided  for  him  by  his  friends  ;  in 
which  case,  we  advise  them  to  stop  up  the 

*  loophole,'  as  communication  with  the  outer 
world,  in  his  present  state,  can  only  increase 
his  excitement. 

The  poem  of  ^  Washington'  appears  to 
have  been  composed  under  the  impression 
that  America  had  not  hitherto  produced  a 
work  of  heroic  dimensions.  This  is  a  mis- 
take. She  boasts  of  no  less  than  two  pre- 
vious epics  :  the  ^  Conquest  of  Canaan,'  by 
Dwight,  in  eleven  books — a  dismal  load  of 
very  blank  verse  ;  and  the  '  Colombiad,'  by 
Barlow,  a  work  of  twenty  years'  gestation, 
which  we  are  relieved  from  noticing  by  Mr. 
Griswold,  who  declares  that  it  has  neither 
unity,  strength,  nor  passion,  that  it  is  some- 
times incorrect  and  often  inelegant,  yet  that 
it  has  '  many  bursts  of  eloquence  and  patri- 
otism.^ He  does  not  inform  us  how  many- 
bursts  go  to  an  epic  poem.  If  we  may  judge 
by  the  number  of  candidates  for  admission, 
the  *  retreats'  of  the  poets  ought  to  be  ca- 
pacious. Mr.  Gallagher  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  who  apostrophizes  the  west  in 
this  style — 

Land  of  the  west ! — green  forest  land  ! 
Clime  of  t/iefair  and  the  immense  ! 

Mr.  Neal,  who  says  that  he  loves  to  dream 
of  '  shadowy  hair  and  half-shut  eyes,'  and 
describes  the  head  of  a  poet  with  large 
eyes, 

Brimful  of  water  and  light y 

A  profusion  of  hair 
Flashing  out  on  the  air. 
And  a  forehead  alarmingly  bright. 

betrays  dangerous  symptoms. 

We  find  a  pleasant  relief  from  these  dis- 
tressing hallucinations  in  the  poems  of  Al- 
fred B.   Street.     He  is  a  descriptive  poet, 


and  at  the  head  of  his  class.  His  pictures 
of  American  scenery  are  full  of  gusto  and 
freshness ;  sometimes  too  wild  and  diffuse, 
but  always  true  and  healthful.  The  open- 
ing of  a  piece  called  the  ^  Settler,'  is  very 
striking. 

His  echoing  axe  the  settler  swung 

Amid  the  sea-like  solitude. 
And  rushing,  thundering  down  were  flung 

The  Titans  of  the  wood ; 
Loud  shrieked  the  eagle,  as  he  dashed 
From  out  his  mossy  nest,  which  crashed 

With  its  supporting  bough. 
And  the  first  sunlight;  leaping,  fashed 

On  the  wolf's  Jmunt  below. 

His  poems  are  very  unequal,  and  none  of 
them  can  be  cited  as  being  complete  in  its 
kind.  He  runs  into  a  false  luxuriance  in  the 
ardour  of  his  love  of  nature,  and  in  the 
wastefulness  of  a  lively,  but  not  large  ima- 
gination ;  and  like  Browne,  the  author  of 
the  '  Pastorals,'  he  continually  sacrifices 
general  truth  to  particular  details,  making 
un-likenesses  by  the  crowding  and  closeness 
of  his  touches.  Yet  with  all  his  faults  his 
poems  cannot  be  read  without  pleasure. 

There  are  several  female  poets  in  Ameri- 
ca ;  but  only  one  who  deserves  to  be  espe- 
cially distinguished — Mrs.  Brooks,  formerly- 
known  as  Maria  del  Occidcnte.  The  poem 
of  'Zophiel,'  originally  published  in  Lon- 
don, is  a  work  of  singular  merit  ;  fantastic 
and  passionate  to  a  height,  rarely,  if  ever 
before,  reached  by  the  genius  of  a  woman. 
The  conception  is  no  less  remarkable  than 
the  almost  masculine  vigour  with  which  the 
author  wrestles  against  the  difficulties  of  the 
obstructive  stanza  which  she  has  infelici- 
tously  chosen.  But  nobody  reads  ^Zophiel.' 
The  tasteless  splendour  of  the  diction  wea- 
ries the  ear  ;  the  passion  is  too  fervid,  the 
stylo  too  strained  for  enjoyment.  She  writes 
like  a  prodigal,  and  squanders  her  brilliant 
powers  as  if  they  were  so  much  loose  cash. 
The  only  wonder  is,  that  she  does  not  ex- 
haust herself  as  well  as  her  readers.  Lei- 
surely criticism  alone  will  ever  bestow  pa- 
tience enough  on  '  Zophiel,'  to  extricate  its 
spiritual  beauty  from  the  mass  of  glittering 
phrases  under  which  it  is  buried.  The  fee- 
ble verbosity  of  Mrs.  Sigourney — who  is 
usually  advertised,  as  if  it  were  something 
to  boast  of,  as  the  American  Hemans^ — is 
familiar  to  all  readers  of  Annuals.  For 
the  lady-like  inanity  of  her  lines,  we  can 
imagine  many  excuses  ;  but  none  for  her 
habit  of  putting  words  to  the  torture — such 
as  super'fices  for  su'perfices — calisthenics 
for  calisthen'ics,  &c.  Verse-making  has 
latitude  enou2:h  without  taking  liberties  with 
language.  Mrs.  Osgood,  who  published  a 
book  here  some  years  ago,  aims  at  writing 
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tragedies,  but  succeeds  best  in  stringing 
verses  for  children.  Her  juvenile  rhymes 
are  juvenile  as  they  ought  to  be  ;  the  worst 
of  it  is,  her  tragedies  are  juvenile  also.  In 
the  first  eight  lines  of  her  dedicatory  verses, 
she  flings  her  book  on  the  stream  of  time,  in 
the  same  manner,  she  informs  us,  as  the 
maiden  ^  in  the  Orient,'  trims  her  lamp,  and 
gives  her  ^  fairy  bark'  to  the  '  doubtful 
waves.'  There  is  no  saying  what  may  have 
happened  to  the  bark,  but  it  is  certain  the 
book  has  long  since  gone  to  the  bottom. 

Of  the  score,  or  so,  of  poets  we  have  now 
run  through — the  previous  picking  of  the 
multitude — it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  not 
yet  found  one  who  rises  above  the  level  of 
the  '  elegant  mediocrity'  already  referred  to. 
Mr.  Griswold  himself  admits  that  there  are 
very  few  who  have  written  for  posterity. 
We  are  happy  at  last  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of 
coming  to  these  few,  having  cleared  the  au- 
dience of  the  rabble.  That  the  select  circle 
of  these  choice  spirits  should  be  so  small,  is 
to  us  matter  of  great  and  sincere  regret. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  although  he  has 
written  very  little  in  this  way,  comes  accre- 
dited to  us  by  unmistakable  manifestations 
of  an  original  and  poetical  mind.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  volume  of  profound  Essays,  re- 
cently re-published  in  England,  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  who  discovered 
in  him  a  spiritual  faculty  congenial  to  his 
own.  Mr.  Emerson  was  formerly  a  Unita- 
rian minister,  but  he  embraced  the  Quaker 
interpretation  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  threw  up  his  church.  He  is 
now  the  editor  of  a  quarterly  magazine  in 
Boston.  The  same  thoughtful  spirit  which 
pervades  his  prose  writings  is  visible  in  his 
poetry,  bathed  in  the  '  purple  light'  of 
a  rich  fancy.  Unfortunately  he  has  written 
too  little  to  ensure  him  a  great  reputation  ; 
but  what  he  has  written  is  quaint  and  peculiar, 
and  native  to  his  own  genius.  From  a  little 
poem  addressed  *  To  the  Humble  Bee,' 
which,  without  being  in  the  slightest  degree 
an  imitation,  constantly  reminds  us  of  the 
gorgeous  beauty  of  '  I'Allegro,'  we  extract 
two  or  three  passages. 

Fine  humble-bee  !  fine  humble-bee  ! 
Where  thou  art  is  clime  for  me, 
Let  them  sail  for  Porto  Rique, 
Far-off  heats  through  seas  to  seek — 
I  will  follow  thee  alone, 

Thou  animated  torrid-zone ; 

*  *  * 

When  the  south-wind,  in  May  days. 

With  a  net  of  shining  haze, 

Silvers  the  horizon  wall, 

And  with  softness  touching  all, 

Tints  the  human  countenance 

With  a  colour  of  romance. 

And  infusing  subtle  heats 


Turns  the  sod  to  violets — 
Thou  in  sunny  solitudes. 
Rover  of  the  underwoods. 
The  green  silence  dost  displace 
With  thy  mellow  breezy  bass. 
*  *  * 

Aught  unsavory  or  unclean 
Hath  my  insect  never  seen, 
But  violets,  and  bilberry  bells, 
Maple  sap,  and  daffodels, 
Clover,  catchfly,  adders-tongue. 
And  brier-roses  dwelt  among. 
All  beside  was  unknown  u-astCy 
All  was  picture  as  he  past. 

This  is  not  merely  beautiful,  though 
^  beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  being.'  There 
is  pleasant  wisdom  hived  in  the  bag  of  the 
'yellow  breeched  philosopher,'  who  sees 
only  what  is  fair  and  sips  only  what  is 
sweet.  Mr.  Emerson  evidently  cares  little 
about  any  reputation  to  be  gained  by  writing 
verses ;  his  intellect  seeks  other  vents, 
where  it  is  untrammelled  by  fonns  and  con- 
ditions. But  he  cannot  help  his  inspiration. 
He  is  a  poet  in  his  prose. 

Fitz-Greene  Halleck  has  acquired  a  wider 
celebrity,  and  won  it  well.  He  is  the 
author,  amongst  other  things,  of  a  noble 
lyric,  '  Marco  Bozzaris.'  Had  he  written 
nothing  more  he  must  have  earned  a  liigh 
popularity  ;  but  he  has  written  much  more, 
equally  distinguished  by  a  refined  taste  and 
cultivated  judgment.  But  the  '  Marco  Boz- 
zaris,' containing  not  more  than  a  hundred 
lines,  or  thereabouts,  is  his  master-piece. 
It  is  consecrated  to  the  Greek  chief  of  that 
name  who  fell  in  an  attack  on  the  Turkish 
camp  at  Laspi,  and  is,  as  a  whole,  one  of 
the  most  perfect  specimens  of  versification 
we  are  acquainted  with  in  American  litera- 
ture. We  will  not  detract  from  its  intrinsic 
claims  by  inquiring  to  what  extent  Mr. 
Halleck  is  indebted  to  the  study  of  well- 
known  models  ;  for,  although  in  this  piece 
we  catch  that  '  stepping  in  music'  of  the 
rhythm  which  constitutes  the  secret  charm 
of  the  '  Hohenlinden,'  we  are  glad  to  recog- 
nize in  all  his  productions,  apart  from  inci- 
dental resemblances  of  this  kind,  a  know- 
ledge as  complete,  as  it  is  rare  among  his 
contemporaries,  of  the  musical  mysteries  of 
his  art.  It  is  in  this  Mr.  Halleck  excels, 
and  it  is  for  this  melodiousness  of  structure 
that  his  lines  are  admired  even  where  their 
real  merit  is  least  understood.  We  are  too 
much  pressed  in  space  to  afford  room  for 
the  whole  of  this  poem,  and  are  unwilling 
to  injure  its  eftect  by  an  isolated  passage. 
The  chry.solite  must  not  be  broken.  But 
here  is  an  extract  from  a  poem  called  '  Red 
Jacket,'  which  will  abundantly  exhibit  the 
freedom  and  airiness  of  Mr.  Halleck's  versifi- 
cation. Red  Jacket  was  a  famous  Indian  chief. 
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Is  strength  a  monarch's  merit  ?  (like  a  whaler's) 
Thou  art  as  tall,  as  sinewy,  and  as  strong 

As  earth's  first  kings — the  Argo's  gallant  sailors. 
Heroes  in  history,  and  gods  in  song. 

Is  eloquence  ?    Her  spell  is  thine  that  reaches 
The  heart,  and  makes  the  wisest  head  its  sport ; 

And  there's  one  rare,  strange  virtue  in  thy  speeches, 
The  secret  of  their  mastery — they  are  short. 

Is  beauty  ?  Thine  has  with  thy  youth  departed, 
But  the  love-legends  of  thy  manhood's  years, 

And  she  who  perished,  young  and  broken-hearted. 
Are — but  I  rhyme  for  smiles  and  not  for  tears. 

The  monarch  mind — the  mystery  of  commanding. 
The  god-like  power,  the  art  Napoleon, 

Of  winning,  fettering,  moulding,  wielding,  band- 
ing, 
The  hearts  of  millions  till  they  move  as  one ; 

Thou  hast  it.     At  thy  bidding  men  have  crowded 

The  road  to  death  as  to  a  lestival ; 
And    minstrel    minds,   without    a    blush,    have 
shrouded 

With  banner-folds  of  glory  their  dark  pall. 


And  underneath  that  face  like  summer's  oceans, 
Its  lip  as  moveless  and  its  cheek  as  clear. 

Slumbers  a  whirlwind  of  the  heart's  emotions, 
Love,  hatred,  pride,  hope,  sorrow — all  save  fear. 

Love,  for  thy  land,  as  if  she  were  thy  daughter. 
Her  pipes  in  peace,  her  tomahawk  in  wars ; 

Hatred — for  missionaries  and  cold  water ; 
Pride — in  thy  riHe-trophies  and  thy  scars ; 

Hope — ^that  thy  wrongs  will  be  by  the  Great  Spirit 
Remembered  and  revenged  when  thou  art  gone ; 

Sorrow — that  none  are  left  thee  to  inherit 
Thy  name,  thy  fame,  thy  passions,  and  thy 
throne. 

The  author  of  these  stanzas,  strange  to 
say,  is  superintendent  of  the  affairs  of  Mr. 
Astor,  the  capitalist,  who  built  the  great 
hotel  in  New  York.  We  have  been  all 
along  looking  out  for  a  purely  American 
poet,  who  should  be  strictly  national  in  the 
comprehensive  sense  of  the  term.  The  only 
man  who  approaches  that  character  is  Wil- 
liam Cullen  Bryant ;  but  if  Bryant  were  not 
a  sound  poet  in  all  other  aspects,  his  nation- 
ality would  avail  him  notliing.  Nature 
made  him  a  poet,  and  the  accident  of  birth 
has  placed  him  amongst  the  forests  of  Ame- 
rica. Out  of  this  national  inspiration  he 
draws  universal  sympathies — not  the  less 
universal  because  their  springs  are  ever 
close  at  hand,  ever  in  view,  and  ever  turned 
to  with  renewed  affection.  He  does  not 
thrust  the  American  flag  in  our  faces,  and 
threaten  the  world  with  the  terrors  of  a 
gory  peace ;  he  exults  in  the  issues  of  free- 
dom for  nobler  ends  and  larger  interests. 
He  is  the  only  one  of  the  American  poets 


who  ascends  to  '  the  height  of  this  great 
argument,'  and  lifts  his  theme  above  the 
earthy  taint  of  bigotry  and  prejudice.  In 
him,  by  virtue  of  the  poetry  that  is  in  his 
heart,  such  themes  grow  up  into  dignity. 
His  genius  makes  all  men  participators  in 
them,  seeking  and  developing  the  universal- 
ity that  lies  at  their  core.  The  woods, 
prairies,  mountains,  tempests,  the  seasons, 
the  life  and  destiny  of  man,  are  the  subjects 
in  which  he  delights.  He  treats  them  with 
religious  solemnity,  and  brings  to  the  con- 
templation of  nature,  in  her  grandest  reve- 
lations, a  pure  and  serious  spirit.  His 
poetry  is  reflective,  but  not  sad  ;  grave  in 
its  depths,  but  brightened  in  its  flow  by  the 
sunshine  of  the  imagination.  His  poems 
addressed  to  rivers,  woods,  and  winds,  all 
of  which  he  has  separately  apostrophized, 
have  the  solemn  grandeur  of  anthems,  voic- 
ing remote  and  trackless  solitudes.  Their 
beauty  is  aflfecting,  because  it  is  true  and 
full  of  reverence.  Faithful  to  his  inspiration, 
he  never  interrupts  the  profound  ideal  that 
has  entered  into  his  spirit  to  propitiate  the 
genius  loci; — he  is  no  middleman  standing 
between  his  vernal  glories  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  rest  of  mankind.  He  is  wholly 
exempt  from  verbal  prettiness,  from  flaunt- 
ing imagery  and  New  World  conceits  ;  he 
never  paints  on  gauze ;  he  is  always  in 
earnest,  and  always  poetical.  His  manner 
is  everywhere  graceful  and  unaffected. 

Two  collections  of  Mr.  Bryant's  poems 
have  been  published  in  London,  and  the 
reader  may  be  presumed  to  be  already 
acquainted  with  nearly  all  he  has  written. 
The  following  passage,  descriptive  of  the 
train  of  thoughts  suggested  by  the  shutting 
in  of  evening,  has  appeared  only  in  the  Ame- 
rican editions : 


The  summer  day  was  closed — the  sun  is  set : 
Well  have  they  done  their  office,  those  bright  hours 
The  latest  of  whose  train  goes  softly  out 
In  the  red  west.     The  green  blade  of  the  ground 
Has  risen,  and  herds  have  cropped  it ;  the  young 

twig 
Has  spread  its  plaited  tissues  to  the  sun  ; 
Flowers  of  the  garden  and  the  waste  have  blown. 
And  withered  ;  seeds  have  fallen  upon  the  soil 
From  bursting  cells,  and  in  their  graves  await 
Their  resurrection.     Insects  from  the  pools 
Have  filled  the  air  awhile  with  humming  wings, 
That  now  are  still  for  ever ;  painted  moths 
Have  wandered  the  blue  sky,  and  died  again ; 
The  mother-bird  hath  broken  for  her  brood 
Their  prison-shells,  or  shoved  them  from  the  nest, 
Plumed  for  their  earliest  flight.     In  bright  alcoves, 
In  woodland  cottages  with  earthy  walls. 
In  noisome  cells  of  the  tumultuous  town. 
Mothers  have  clasped  with  joy  the  new-born  babe. 
Graves,  by  the  lonely  forest,  by  the  shore 
Of  rivers  and  of  ocean,  by  the  ways 
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Of  the  thronged  city,  have  been  hollowed  out 
And  filled,  and  closed.     This  day  hath 

friends, 
That  ne'er  before  were  parted  ;  it  hath  knit 
New  friendships ;  it  hath  seen  the  maiden  plight 
Her  faith,  and  trust  her  peace  to  him  who  long 
Hath  wooed;  and  it  hath  heard,  from  lips  which 

late 
Were  eloquent  of  love,  the  first  harsh  word, 
That  told  the  wedded  one  her  peace  was  flown. 
Farewell  to  the  sweet  sunshine  !  one  glad  day 
^  added  now  to  childhood's  merry  days. 
And  one  calm  day  to  those  of  quiet  age. 
Still  the  fleet  hours  run  on ;  and  as  I  lean 
Amid  the  thickening  darkness,  lamps  are  lit 
By  those  who  watch  the  dead,  and  those  who 

twine 
Flowers  for  the  bride.     The  mother  from  the  eyes 
Of  her  sick  infant  shades  the  painful  light, 
And  sadly  listens  to  his  quick-drawn  breath. 

When  America  shall  have  given  birth  to  a 
few  such  poets  as  Bryant,  she  may  begin  to 
build  up  a  national  hterature,  to  the  recog- 
nition of  which  all  the  world  will  subscribe. 
Only  one  name  now  remains,  that  of  the 
most     accomplished    of    the    brotherhood, 
Henry  Wadsworth   Longfellow.      But   we 
have  some  doubts  whether  he  can  be  fairly 
considered   an  indigenous  specimen.      His 
mind  was  educated  in  Europe.     At  eighteen 
years  of  age  he  left  America,  and  spent  four 
years  in  travelling  through  Europe,  linger- 
ing to  study  for  a  part  of  the  time  at  Gottin- 
gen.     On  hisj^  return  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  modern  languages  in  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege ;  but  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  he  went 
into   Sweden   and  Denmark,  to   acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  literature  and  languages 
of  the  Northern  natioi|s.     When  he  again 
returned,  he  accepted  the  professorship  of 
the  French  and  Spanish  languages  in  Har- 
vard  College,  Cambridge,  which  he    now 
holds.     We  must  not  be  surprised  to  find 
his  poetry  deeply  coloured  by  these  expe- 
riences, and  cultivated  to  a  height  of  refine- 
ment far  above  the  taste  of  his  countrymen. 
But  America  claims  him,  and  is  entitled  to 
him  ;  and  has  much  reason  to  be  proud  of 
this  ripe  and  elegant  scholar.     He  is  un- 
questionably the  first  of  her  poets,  the  most 
thoughtful  and  chaste  ;  the  most  elaborate 
and  finished.     Taking  leave  of  the  others, 
with  a  just  appreciation  of  the  last  mention- 
ed two  or  three,  and  coming  suddenly  upon 
Longfellow's  lyrics,  is  like  passing  out  of  a 
ragged  country  into  a  rich  Eastern  garden, 
with  the  music  of  birds  and  falling  waters 
singing   in  our  ears  at   every  step.       His 
poems  are  distinguished  by  severe  intellect- 
ual beauty,  by  dulcet  sweetness  of  expres- 
sion, a  wise  and  hopeful  spirit,  and  complete 
command   over   every  variety   of  rhythm. 
They  are  neither  numerous  nor  long ;  but 
of  that  compact  texture  which  will  last  for 


posterity.  His  translations  from  the  conti- 
nental languages  are  admirable  ;  and  in  one 
of  them,  from  the  Swedish  of  Bishop  Tegner, 
he  has  successfully  rendered  into  English, 
the  *•  inexorable  hexameters'  of  the  original. 
We  believe  nearly  all  Mr.  Longfellow's 
poems  have  been  re-printed  in  England ; 
and  we  hope  they  may  be  extensively  dif- 
fused, and  received  with  the  honourable 
welcome  they  deserve.  From  the  *  Prelude 
to  the  Voices  of  the  Night,'  we  take  a  few 
stanzas  of  exquisite  grace  and  tenderness. 

Beneath  some  patriarchal  tree 

I  lay  upon  the  ground ; 
His  hoary  arms  uplifted  he, 
And  all  the  broad  leaves  over  me 
Clapped  their  little  hands  in  glee, 

With  one  continuous  sound ; 

A  slumberous  sound — a  sound  that  brings 

The  feelings  of  a  dream — 
As  of  innumerable  wings. 
As,  when  a  bell  no  longer  swings, 
Faint  the  hollow  murmur  rings 

O'er  meadow,  lake,  and  stream. 

And  dreams  of  that  which  cannot  die, 

Bright  visions  came  to  me. 
As  lapped  in  thought  I  used  to  lie. 
And  gaze  into  the  summer  sky. 
When  the  sailing  clouds  went  by. 

Like  ships  upon  the  sea ; 

Dreams  that  the  soul  of  youth  engage 

Ere  Fancy  has  been  quelled  ; 

Old  legends  of  the  monkish  page. 

Traditions  of  the  saint  and  sage, 

Tales  that  have  the  rime  of  age, 

And  chronicles  of  Eld. 

And  loving  still  these  quaint  old  themes. 

Even  in  the  city's  throng, 
I  feel  the  freshness  of  the  streams. 
That,  crossed  by  shades  and  sunny  gleamB 
Water  the  green  land  of  dreams. 

The  holy  land  of  song. 

Therefore,  at  Pentecost,  which  brings 
The  spring,  clothed  like  a  bird, 

When  nestling  buds  unfold  their  wings. 

And  bishop's-caps  have  golden  rings, 

Musing  upon  many  things, 

I  sought  the  woodlands  wide. 

The  green  trees  whispered  low  and  mild ; 

It  was  a  sound  of  joy ! 
They  were  my  plajmates  when  a  child. 
And  rocked  me  in  their  arms  so  wild  ! 
Still  they  looked  at  me  and  smiled. 

As  if  I  were  a  boy ; 

And  ever  whispered  mild  and  low, 
"  Come,  be  a  child  once  more  !" 

And  waved  their  long  arms  to  and  fro, 

And  beckoned  solemnly  and  slow ; 

Oh,  I  could  not  choose  but  go 
Into  the  woodlands  hoar. 
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Into  the  blithe  and  breathing  air, 

Into  the  solemn  wood, 
Solemn  and  silent  everywhere ! 
Nature  with  folded  hands  seem€d  there. 
Kneeling  at  her  evening  prayer  ! 

Like  one  in  prayer  1  stood. 

The  artful  modulation  of  these  lines  is  not 
less  worthy  of  critical  notice  than  the  pathos 
of  the  emotion  which  literally  gushes  like 
tears  through  them. 

Having    arrived    at   this    point — beyond 
which  there  is  nothing  but  the  Future,  and 
a  very  Chaos   of  a  Future  it   seems — we 
leave  the  evidence  on  the  whole  case  to  the 
dispassionate  judgment  of  others.     Our  sur- 
vey has  been  necessarily  rapid  and  desulto- 
ry ;  but  it  is  sufficient  as  a  sort  of  outline 
map  of  general  characteristics.     We  might 
have  submitted   the  subject   to   a   severer 
analysis,  and  accumulated  a  larger  variety  of 
illustrations ;  but  it  could  have  served  no 
other  end  than  that  of  showing  still  more 
elaborately  the  paucity  of  exceptions  to  the 
rule.     We  have  made  the  exceptions  clear, 
which  is  the  chief  thing.     For  the  rest,  we 
have  no  compunctious  visitings.     We  are 
well  aware  that  amidst  such  a  heap  of  crav- 
ing and  unequal  pretensions,  individual  van- 
ities  must  be  wounded — above  all  by  total 
omission.     But  our  business  lay  with  the 
spirit,  forms,  and  influence  of  the  whole 
body  of  American  poetry,  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  trace  through  the  represen- 
tatives of  classes,  as  far  as   such  a  method 
was  practicable  with  materials  so  crude  and 
unmanageable.       We   have    nothing  to  do 
with  respective  merits,  which  must  be  ad- 
justed at  home  by  the  native  scale  :  a  scale 
so  peculiar,  that  we  should  despair  of  being 
able  to  accommodate   ourselves  to  its  de- 
mands.     In  the  obscurest  recesses  of  the 
Union  there  are  men  of  such  renown,  that  it 
would  be  idle  to  talk  of  Socrates  or  Bacon  in 
their  neighbourhoods.     Of  what  avail  would 
it  be  to  apply  to  these  illustrious  persons 
any  standard  of  criticism,  except  that  which 
they  have  themselves  set  up  and  pronounced 
final  ?     You  must  take  American  fame  at 
its  word,  or  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.     Yet 
this  American  fame  is  not  very  easy  to  un- 
derstand after  all,  since  one  hardly  knows 
what  relative  value  to  place  on  it :  and  rela- 
tive value  it  must  have,  if  it   have  any ; 
since,  although  all  men  are  born  equal,  all 
men  are  not  born  to  equal  fame,  even  in 
America.     When  we  are  informed,  for  in- 
stance, that  Mr.  Willis  is  enjoying  the  lau- 
rels of  a  European  reputation,  *  at  his  beau- 
tiful estate   on  the  Susquehanna,'  we  are 
sorely  perplexed,  and  cast  into  a  maze  of 
wonder  to  know  what  it  can  possibly  mean. 
We  observed  at  starting,  that  American 


poetry  was  little  better  than  a  far-off  echo 
of  the  Father-land.  It  is  necessary  to  enter 
a  little  into  this  point,  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
hibiting the  nature,  as  well  as  the  extent  of 
the  echo. 

All  poetry  is  imitative.  True  poetry 
imitates  nature  :  that  which  imitates  poetiy 
ought  to  have  some  other  name.  Of  this 
latter  sort — the  Spurious — there  are  several 
kinds  ;  inasmuch  as  there  are  several  kinds 
of  models,  good  models  and  bad,  old  models- 
and  new.  The  old  models  are  better  than 
the  new,  because  they  are  nearer  to  the 
source,  and  fresher,  and  are  less  artificial, 
and  less  conventional.  The  tendency  of 
America  is  strenuously  towards  the  new. 
She  is  new  herself,  and  being  afflicted  with 
perpetual  restlessness  and  curiosity,  she  is 
always  looking  round  her,  and  forward  ;  but 
she  never  looks  back.  The  past  is,  to  her, 
oblivion.  There  are  no  modes  in  it  to  be 
revived  :  no  grandmother's  hoops,  no  volu- 
minous wigs,  no  buckles,  no  ruffs.  She  is 
always  on  the  watch  for  the  last  fashion, 
with  the  eagerness  of  a  citizen's  wife,  who 
thinks  the  world  at  an  end  if  she  does  not 
dress  in  the  taste  of  the  day.  Even  in  this, 
America  is  unfortunate,  for  by  the  time  the 
fashions  reach  her,  they  are  pretty  well  cast 
off  in  the  old  countries.  Her  newest  shapes 
are  out  of  date.  Stepping  out  of  the  litera- 
ture of  England  into  that  of  America,  is  like 
going  back  twenty  years  into  a  sort  of  high- 
life-below-stairs  resuscitation  of  the  style  of 
that  period. 

We  find  constantly-recurring  examples  of 
this /ac?c  spirit  scattered  through  their  poet- 
ry ;  which  is  everywhere  patched  up  with 
phrases  long  since  worn  threadbare — such 
as  *  realms  yet  unborn,'  '  a  magic  and  a 
marvel  in  the  name,'  the  eagle's  *  quenchless 
eye,'  *  the  beautiful  and  brave,'  *  the  land  of 
the  storm,'  &c.  All  this  looks  trifling 
enough  separated  from  the  context,  but 
pettiness  and  trashiness  are  the  crying  sins 
of  this  description  of  verse.  If  there  were 
nothing  to  complain  of  but  that  drowsy 
familiarity  of  toumure^  which  sends  vague 
fragments  of  reminiscences  flitting  through 
one's  memory,  it  would  be  hardly  worth 
noting  ;  but  unfortunately  this  petty  larceny 
forms  a  prominent  and  ostentatious  feature 
in  these  productions.  It  is  almost  the  first 
peculiarity  you  detect  in  an  American 
poem.  It  is  common  to  nearly  all  the  poets. 
The  majority  of  them  are  distinctly  modelled 
upon  some  particular  author,  whose  manner 
and  subject  they  strive  to  copy  with  the  ex- 
actitude of  a  fac-simile.  These  models  are 
all  selected  from  our  modern  writers.  The 
old  ones  are  never  imitated.  The  Spen- 
serian stanza  is  occasionally  attempted — but 
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the  original  kept  in  view,  is  not  the  *  Fairy 
Queen,'  but  the  '  Castle  of  Indolence,'  itself 
an  avowed  imitation. 

Mrs.  Sigourney  alone  seems  to  be  proud 
of  her  position  as  the  shadow  of  a  poet. 
But  there  are  others  who  are  not  less  en- 
•4itled  to  that  distinction.  Sprague,  whom 
we  have  already  spoken  of  as  a  close  follow- 
er of  Pope,  is  glad  to  follow  any  one 
else  when  it  helps  out  his  purpose.  Thus, 
in  an  ode  on  Shakspeare,  he  has  no  objec- 
tion to  avail  himself  of  Collins,  with  a  dis- 
tant line  burlesqued  from  Shakspeare  him- 
self : 

Madness,  with  his  frightful  scream. 
Vengeance,  leaning  on  his  lance, 
Avarice,  with  his  blade  and  beam. 
Hatred  blasting  with  a  glance ; 
Remorse  that  weeps,  and  rage  that  roars. 
And  jealousy  that  dotes,  yet  dooms,  and  mur- 
ders, yet  adores. 

This  is  nothing  to  the  description  of  Shaks- 
peare : 

Across  the  trembling  strings 
His  daring  hand  he  flings. 


peare, 

Mr.    Sprague 

Collins,  who   wrote  an  ode  on  them 


Having  undertaken  to  "viTite  about  Shaks- 

who  had  depicted  all  the  passions, 

naturally   had    recourse   to 

•     ^" 

another  poem  he  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  ^  the 

bower  she  planted,'  speaking  of  a  departed 
friend : 

This  little  ring  thy  finger  bound, 
This  lock  of  hair  thy  forehead  shaded. 
This  silken  chain  by  thee  was  braided — 
This  book  was  thine,  &c. 


It  would  be  a  pity  not  to  treat  the  reader  to 
a  soupgon  of  this  gentleman's  felicitous  man- 
ner of  taking  the  plums  out  of  Pope's 
tragedy  and  putting  them  into  his  own 
comedy. 

In  the  pleased  infant  see  the  power  expand. 
When  first  the  coral  fills  his  little  hand — 
Next  it  assails  him  in  his  top's  strange  hum, 
Breathes  in  his  whistle,  echoes  in  his  drum  ! 

Mr.  Wilcox  has  written  two  poems  called 
*  The  Age  of  Benevolence,'  and  *  The  Re- 
ligion of  Taste,'  in  which  Thomson  is  imi- 
tated, at  incredible  length,  with  a  perseve- 
rance quite  unexampled.  Not  content  with 
dogging  the  poet  through  the  Seasons,  he 
hunts  him  into  the  Castle  of  Indolence,  and 
gets  up  a  rival  establishment  whicji  he  calls 
the  Castle  of  Imagination.  Mr.  Trumbull, 
in  like  manner,  has  devoted  himself  to  the 
service  of  *  Hudibras,'  of  which  he  obliges 
us  with  an    elaborate    imitation,  entitled 


«  M'Fingal.'  The  Trumbull-Hudibras  is 
by  no  means  the  worst  of  the  large  family 
of  the  Hudibrases,  notwithstanding  that  we 
occasionally  stumble  upon  such  lines  as  the 
following  : 

Whence  Gage  extols,  from  general  hearsay. 
The  great  activity  of  Lord  Percy. 

Timothy  Dwight  makes  an  experiment  on 
the  '  Rape  of  the  Lock,'  in  a  poem  called 
'  Greenfield  Hill.'  The  attempt  to  adapt  its 
fine  sarcastic  spirit  to  the  habits  of  Ameri- 
can society  is  eminently  ludicrous,  and  not 
much  mended  by  rhymes  of  this  kind — 

To  inhale  from  proud  Nanking  a  sip  of  tea. 
And  wave  a  courtesy  trim  and  flirt  away. 

We  are  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
the  operation  described  by  waving  a  courtesy 
trim.  The  '  sip  of  tay'  from  '  proud  Nan- 
king' seems  to  fall  within  the  same  system 
of  orthoepy  which  celebrated  the  activity  of 
Lord  Peer  say. 

Paine  is  esteemed  by  his  countrymen  as 
a  copier  of  Dryden's  ;  but  he  copies  him  so 
badly  that  we  are  inclined  to  let  him  off  as  a 
worse  original.  He  resembles  Dryden  in 
nothing  but  his  turgid  bombast  (the  vice 
chiefly  of  Dryden's  plays),  and  here  he  out- 
does him. 

Pierpont,  of  whom  we  have  already 
spoken,  is  crowded  with  coincidences  which 
look  very  like  plagiarisms.     Take  one  : 

By  the  patriot's  hallow'd  rest. 
By  the  warriors  gory  breast,— 
Never  let  our  graves  be  press'd 

By  a  despot's  throne  : 
By  the  pilgrims'  toils,  &c. 


And  so  on  to  the  end.     Burns  is  frequently 
complimented  in  this  way.    Poe  is  a  capital 
artist  after  the   manner   of  Tennyson  ;  and 
approaches  the  spirit  of  his  original  more 
closely  than  any  of  them.    His  life  has  been 
as  wild  and  Tennysonian  as  his  verse.     He 
was  adopted  in  infancy  by  a  rich  old  gentle- 
man, who  helped  him  to  a  good  education 
and  a  visit  to    England   for   improvement, 
and  intended  to  make  him  his  heir  :  but  in- 
curring some   debts  of  honour,  which   the 
old  gentleman  very  properly  refused  to  dis- 
charge, Poe  discharged  his  patron  in  a  fit  of 
poetry,   and   went  off  to  join  the  Greeks. 
Stopping  by  the  way  at  St.  Petersburg  he 
got  into  debt  again.     From  this  trouble  he 
was  extricated   by   the  consul  ;  and  upon 
his  return  to  America  he  found  the  old  gen- 
tleman married  to  a  j^oung  wife.     The  lady 
was  looked  upon  as  an  interloper,  and  Poe 
quarrelled  with  her,  for  which  the  old  gen- 
tleman, very  properly  again,  quarrelled  with 
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him,  and  so  they  parted,  Poe  to  get  married 
on  his  own  account,  and  the  old  gentleman 
to  go  to  heaven,  leaving  an  infant  son  be- 
hind to  inherit  his  v^^ealth.  All  this  has  a 
strong  Tennysonian  tinge — we  mean  of 
course  poetically  ;  for  there  is  none  of  this 
unhinging  and  rebellion  in  the  blood  or  ac- 
tions of  the  true  Tennyson.  Here  is  a 
specimen  of  the  metrical  imitation  : 

In  the  greenest  of  our  valleys, 

By  good  angels  tenanted. 
Once  a  fair  and  stately  palace 

(Snow-white  palace)  rear'd  its  head. 

Again — 

And  all  with  pearl  and  ruby  glowing 

Was  the  fair  palace-door, 
Through  which  came  flowing,  flowing,  flow- 

ing> 
And  sparkling  evermore, 
A  troop  of  echoes — 

In  another  place  an  *  opiate  vapour' — 

Steals  drowsily  and  musically 
Into  the  universal  valley. 
The  rosemary  nods  upon  the  grave. 
The  lily  lolls  upon  the  wave. 


And  this  is  even  still  more 
under  an  '•  open  lattice' — 


like- 


-a  strain 


I 


The  bodiless  airs,  a  wizard  rout, 

Flit  through  the  chamber  in  and  out. 

And  wave  the  curtain-canopy 

So  fitfully,  so  fearfully. 

Above  the  closed  and  fringed  lid 

'Neath  which  thy  slumbering  soul  lies  hid, 

That  o'er  the  floor  and  down  the  wall. 

Like  ghosts,  the  shadows  rise  and  fall. 

These  passages  have  a  spirituality  in 
them,  usually  denied  to  imitators ;  who 
rarely  possess  the  property  recently  dis- 
covered in  the  mocking-birds — a  solitary 
note  of  their  own.  A  Mr.  Hill  toils  hope- 
lessly after  the  bounding  lyrics  of  Barry 
Cornwall  :  ex.  gr. 

A  glorious  tree  is  the  old  grey  oak : 
He  has  stood  for  a  thousand  years. 

Has  stood  and  frowned 

On  the  trees  around. 
Like  a  king  among  his  peers,  &c. 

Barry  Cornwall  is  not  very  likely  to  be  imi- 
tated with  success  ;  although  the  freedom 
and  beauty  of  his  style  are  peculiarly  calcu- 
lated to  fascinate  imitators.  Picked  words 
and  a  dancing  measure  are  not  enough  ; 
there  must  be  a  luxuriant  imagination,  ear- 
nestness, and  high  enthusiasm.  With  such 
qualifications,  however,  a  man  might  set  up 
for  himself. 

A  Mr.  Fairfield  has  a  song,  or  ode,  the 
first  stanza  of  which  opens  with — 
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Ave  Maria !  'tis  the  midnight  hour — 

The  second  with, 

Ave  Maria !  'tis  the  hour  of  love — 
The  third, 

Ave  Maria !  'tis  the  hour  of  prayer —  ^ 

And  thus  to  the  close — the  body  of  the 
verse  being  constructed  on  the  same  honest 
principle.     Another  writer  has  a  song, 

I  think  of  thee  when  morning  springs, 

and  '  I  think  of  thee'  in  every  verse,  refrain, 
and  all  stolen,  gipsy-fashion,  and  disguised, 
But  these  are  venial  offences.  It  is  reserved 
for  Charles  Fenno  Hoffman  to  distance  all 
plagiarists  of  ancient  and  modern  times  in 
the  enormity  and  openness  of  his  thefts. 
"  No  American, '  says  Mr.  Griswold,  "  is 
comparable  to  him  as  a  song-writer."  We 
are  not  surprised  at  the  fact,  considering 
the  magnitude  of  his  obligations  to  Moore. 
Hoffman  is  Moore  hocused  for  the  American 
market.  His  songs  are  rifacianientos.  The 
turns  of  the  melody,  the  flooding  of  the 
images,  the  scintillating  conceits — are  all 
Moore.  Sometimes  he  steals  his  very 
words.  One  song  begins,  '  Blame  not  the 
bowl' — a  hint  taken  from  '  Blame  not  the 
bard  ;'  another  ^  One  bumper  yet,  gallants, 
at  parting.'  Hoffman  is  like  a  hand-organ — 
a  single  touch  sets  him  off — he  wants  only 
the  key  note,  and  he  plays  away  as  long  as 
his  wind  lasts.  The  resemblance,  when-it 
runs  into  whole  lines  and  verses,  is  more 
like  a  parody  than  a  simple  plagiarism.  One 
specimen  will  be  ample. 

'Tis  in  moments  like  this,  when  each  bosom 

With  its  highest-toned  feeling  is  warm. 
Like  the  music  that's  said  from  the  ocean 

To  rise  in  the  gathering  storm, 
That  her  image  around  us  should  hover. 

Whose  name,  though  our  lips  ne'er  reveal, 
We  may  breathe  through  the  foam  of  a  bumper. 

As  we  drink  to  the  myrtle  and  steel. 

He  had  Moore's  measure  ringing  in  his  ear, 
and  demanding  a  simile  in  the  middle  of  the 
first  quatrain — hence  the  music  from  the 
ocean.  The  third  and  fourth  lines  are  an 
echo  of  a  sound  without  the  smallest  particle 
of  meaning  or  application  in  them.  They 
constitute  the  means,  nevertheless,  by  whicn 
Hoffman  hocuses  the  Americans.  Drop 
them  out  altogether,  and,  so  far  as  the  sense 
is  concerned,  the  song  would  be  materially 
improved.  But  enough,  and  more  than 
enough,  of  these  monkeyana. 

The  result  upon  the  whole  examination 
may  be  thus  briefly  summed  up: — that 
American  poetry  is  deficient  in  originality  ;^ 
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that  it  is  not  even  based  upon  the  best  ex- 
amples ;  that  it  is  wanting  in  strength  of 
thought,  in  grace  and  refinement  ;  and  errs 
largely  on  the  side  of  false  taste  and  frothy 
exuberance.  The  cla^?sical  acquirements  of 
the  American  poets  are  loudly  insisted  upon 
by  their  critics  ;  but  no  such  influence  is 
visible  in  their  worlis — Longfellow  and 
three  or  four  more  excepted.  It  might 
rather  be  predicated  that  they  are  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  principles  of  art,  or  that  they 
hold  all  principles  in  contempt.  The  quali- 
fications of  the  poet  are  lowered  in  them  to 
the  meanest  and  scantiest  elements.  They 
are  on  a  level  with  the  versifiers  who  fill  up 
the  corners  of  our  provincial  journals,  into 
which  all  sorts  of  platitudes  are  admitted  by 
the  indiscriminate  courtesy  of  the  printer. 
Their  poetry  is  emphatically joroymcia/,  even 
to  its  diction,  which  often  stands  in  as  much 
need  of  a  glossary  as  one  of  our  dialects. 
They  not  only  employ  words  obsolete  long 
ago  in  England,  but  use  current  words  in 
new  senses,  frequently  converting  substan- 
tives into  verbs,  adjectives  into  adverbs,  and 
shuffling  and  cutting  all  the  parts  of  speech 
to  suit  their  purposes.  You  ever  and  anon 
meet  such  phrases  as  *  unshadow,' '  tireless,' 

*  environment,'  ^  flushful,'  '  fadeless,'  '  un- 
way,'  'unbrokenly,' '  medlied,'  ^incessancy,' 

*  delightless.'  Rapidity  of  execution  is  an- 
other peculiarity  by  which  these  writers  are 
distinguished.  Numerous  anecdotes  are  re- 
lated, even  by  themselves,  of  their  velocity 
in  composition.  We  can  readily  believe 
them.  But  they  will  find  out  in  the  long 
run,  that  the  go-ahead  system  is  as  fallacious 
in  literature  as  they  have  already,  to  their 
cost,  found  it  to  be  in  more  substantial 
affairs. 

We  repeat,  however,  that  it  is  matter  of 
regret,  and  not  of  censure,  that  America 
should  be  destitute  of  a  national  literature. 
The  circumstances  through  which  she  has 
hitherto  struggled,  and  to  which  she  con- 
tinues to  be  exposed,  are  fatal  to  its  cultiva- 
tion. With  the  literature  of  England  pour- 
ing in  upon  her,  relieved  of  the  charges  of 
copyright  and  taxation,  it  is  impossible  there 
can  be  any  effectual  encouragement  for  na- 
tive talent.  Literature  is,  consequently,  the 
least  tempting  of  all  conceivable  pursuits  ; 
and  men  must  float  with  the  stream,  and  live 
as  they  can  with  the  society  in  which  they 
have  been  educated.  Even  were  the  moral 
materials  by  which  this  vast  deposit  of  hu- 
man dregs  is  supplied,  other  than  they  are — 
purer,  wiser,  and  more  refined, — still  Ameri- 
ca could  not  originate  or  support  a  literature 
of  her  own,  so  long  as  English  productions 
can  be  imported  free  of  cost,  and  circulated 
through  the  Union  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 


the  best  productions  of  the  country.  The 
remedy  for  this  is  obvious,  and  its  necessity 
has  long  been  felt  on  both  sides  of  the 
water, — a  law  for  the  protection  of  interna- 
tional copyright.  Such  a  law  would  be 
valuable  to  us,  simply  in  a  commercial  point 
of  view — but  to  America  its  advantages 
would  be  of  incalculably  greater  importance. 
It  would  lay  the  foundation  of  a  comprehen- 
sive intellectual  movement  which  never  can 
be  accomplished  without  its  help  ;  and  by 
which  alone,  she  can  ever  hope  to  consoli- 
date and  dignify  her  institutions.  We  trust 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  unanimous 
demand  of  the  enlightened  of  both  countries 
will  achieve  a  consummation  so  devoutly  to 
be  wished  for. 


Art.  II. — 1.  Introduction  n  la  Science  de  V- 
Histoire^  ou  Science  du  Developpement  de 
VHumanite.  ParP.  J.  B.  Buchez.  Second 
Edition.     2  vols.     Paris.   1843. 

2.  Cours  d'' Etudes Historiques.  Par  P.  C.  F. 
Daunou.     3  vols.     Paris.   1842. 

The  endeavour.to  reduce  the  facts  of  history 
to  a  science  is  in  England  pretty  generally 
regarded  as  chimerical ;  while  in  Germany 
and  France  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  of  its 
possibility  ;  the  only  difference  there  being 
as  to  how  it  is  to  be  accomplished.  Although 
we  cannot  altogether  share  the  continental  en- 
thusiasm, neither  can  we  regard  the  English 
scepticism  as  philosophic.  The  science  of 
history  seems  to  us  more  enlarged,  com- 
plicated, and  difficult  than  our  neighbours 
generally  believe ;  and  more  definite,  posi- 
tive, and  possible,  than  our  own  countrymen 
generally  admit. 

To  the  latter  we  may  put  a  few  brief 
questions.  You  doubt  whether  it  be  possible 
to  create  a  science  of  history ;  and  on  what 
gounds  do  you  doubt  this  ?  Its  difficulty  ? 
That  is  no  reason.  You  are  bound  to  show  that 
there  is  something  inherent  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  subject  which  defies  scientific  appre- 
ciation. The  difficulty  of  a  science  of  history 
is  a  reason  why  it  should  be  slow  in  being 
formed,  not  why  it  should  not  be  formed  at 
all.  The  impossibility  of  a  science  of 
Ontology  lies  not  in  its  difficulty,  but  in  the 
fact  of  the  subject  itself  being  beyond  the 
means  and  limits  of  human  appreciation. 
Does  the  subject  of  History  lie  beyond  these 
limits  ?  Clearly  not.  History  is  the  record 
of  human  actions,  and  the  evolution  of 
humanity.  These  actions,  these  transforma- 
tions   were    produced   in  conformity   with 
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certain  laws ;  these  laws  are  appreciable  by 
human  intelligence  ;  and  what  is  science  but 
the  co-ordination  of  various  laws  ? 

We  ask  again  upon  what  is  scepticism  on 
this  matter  founded  ?  Surely  no  thinking 
man  in  this  nineteenth  century  can  believe 
that  the  events  of  history  were  fortuitous. 
The  apple  does  not  fall  by  chance ;  by 
chance  no  single  phenomenon,  no  single  act 
can  be  produced.  Chance  is  but  a  word  to 
express  our  ignorance  ;  and  it  is  less  and 
less  employed  as  we  become  more  and  more 
instructed.  Chance  is  an  unascertained  law. 
If  the  smallest  event  is  the  consequence  of 
some  determinating  cause,  it  requires  no 
great  logical  force  to  see  that  great  events 
must  also  have  their  causes.  To  detect 
these  causes  is  difficult ;  but  we  have  not 
heard  that  any  of  the  sciences  were  formed 
with  ease ;  and  we  have  yet  to  learn  on 
what  grounds  the  detection  of  the  causes  of 
historical  events  is  impossible.  Let  us  be 
understood.  We  by  no  means  aver  with 
many  French  authors  that  the  great  evolu- 
tions of  humanity  are  to  be  readily  ap- 
preciated. Far  from  it.  Yet  once  for  all 
we  contend  that  difficulty  is  no  ground  of 
scepticism. 

History  must  be  a  science  before  it  becomes 
an  art ;  it  must  be  understood  before  it  can 
be  narrated.  This  is  a  truism ;  yet,  like 
many  truisms,  overlooked  by  those  who  con- 
tend that  the  historian  should  be  a  mere 
narrator.  Granted,  he  should  be  a  narrator  ; 
but  how  can  he  truly  narrate  that  which  he 
does  not  understand  ?  and  how  is  he  to  un- 
derstand the  past,  which  differs  so  minutely 
from  the  present?  Not  by  reading  chro- 
nicles ;  not  by  reading  former  historians ; 
this  is  only  a  quarter  of  his  task.  He  must 
address  himself  to  the  philosopher,  and  from 
him  receive  solutions  of  the  various  problems 
presented  by  difference  of  race,  state  of  ideas 
at  the  time,  condition  of  humanity,  con- 
nection of  the  period  with  its  predecessor 
and  successor,  with  many  other  circumstan- 
ces. All  these  problems  belong  to  the 
science  of  history  ;  and  all  of  them  are  at 
present  without  complete  solutions.  To 
narrate  without  having  solved  them  is  to 
draw  up  a  more  or  less  instructive  cata- 
logue, fully  justifying  D'Alembert's  idea  of 
history  being  '  a  conventional  necessity,  and 
one  of  the  ordinary  resources  of  conversa- 
tion.'* 

The  question  which  next  presents  itself 
is :  how  are  the  causes,  the  laws  of  history 
to  be  discovered  ?  We  answer  :  there  is  but 
one  method  by  which  science  is  possible  : 
observation,   classification,    and    induction. 


D'Alembert,  *  Reflexions  sur  I'Histoire.* 


This  Baconian  method,  as  it  is  called,  is  as 
necessary  in  history  as  in  chemistry,  and 
will  lead  to  similar  certitude.  There  have 
been  various  attempts  to  construct  sciences, 
but  this  one  alone  has  been  found  successful. 
It  is  one  demanding  great  patience  and  great 
fortitude  of  mind  ;  but  its  rewards  are  sure 
and  lasting.  Let  historical  students  cou- 
rageously accept  it,  and  they  may  win  im- 
mortal honour ;  without  it  they  can  win  but 
transitory  praise.  It  may  not  be  at  all  clear 
at  present  how  the  laws  of  human  evolution 
are  to  be  discovered  ;  but  only  conceive  the 
labours  of  our  predecessors  in  the  physical 
sciences  to  have  been  fruitless,  and  then  try 
to  imagine  how  the  laws  of  chemistry  could 
have  been  discovered,  and  then  imagine  the 
difficulty  of  their  discovery  I  To  hope 
greatly,  to  believe  slowly,  and  to  labour 
patiently,  are  the  qualities  of  the  philosophic 
mind. 

The  two  works  placed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  paper  may  be  regarded  as  the 
types  of  two  opposing  schools.  M.Buchez  is 
one  of  those  to  whom  we  alluded  as  believ- 
ing the  philosophy  of  history  to  be  a  very 
easy  matter.  We  should  call  his  book  the 
metaphysics  of  history.  M.  Daunou,  on  the 
other  hand,  believes  in  a  science  of  history ; 
but  unfortunately  seems  to  think  a  science  is 
the  knowledge  of  facts,  whereas  it  is  the 
knowledge  of  laws.  We  should  call  his 
book  the  criticism  of  history.  Its  merits  are 
great  and  solid  ;  its  faults  are  more  negative 
than  positive  :  as  far  as  he  goes  M.  Daunou 
is  ^valuable  guide,  but  he  leaves  you  halfway. 

M.  Duchez  is  a  physician  who  has  gained 
some  celebrity  by  his  *  Histoire  Parlemen- 
taire  de  la  Revolution  Frangaise'  as  also  by 
this  *  Introduction  a  la  Science  de  PHistoire,' 
as  we  judge  by  its  arriving  at  the  dignity  of 
a  second  edition. 

He  is  to  us  an  insupportable  writer  ;  and 
one  we  believe  whose  works  throw  more 
discredit  on  the  continental  belief  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  science  of  history,  than  all  the 
attacks  of  sceptics.  We  are  not  denying  IVL 
Buchez's  talent,  which  is  not  inconsider- 
able ;  it  is  his  method  that  we  reprobate.  He 
deals  with  science  as  if  it  were  a  subject  for 
rhetoric.  His  pompous  formulas  as  often 
turn  out  to  be  old  truisms  as  new  falsisms. 
He  talks  a  great  deal  about '  humanity  being 
the  function  of  the  universe,'  more  about 
faith,  progression,  and  mathematique  sociale  ; 
not  a  little  about  egoism,  eating  the  heart  of 
society  and  '  formulas  of  life.'  M.  Buchez 
is  one  of  the  fatiguing  class  called  hmnan- 
itairesj  of  whom  it  has  been  said,  that  in 
Paris  they  *  beset  you  on  all  sides.'  They 
have  novelists,  feuilletonistes,  critics,  and 
artists,  perpetually  occupied  in  illustration 
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of  the  grand  dogma  of  Phumanitt.  Their 
modes  of  propagande  are  various,  energetic, 
and  effective.  They  do  not  content  them- 
selves with  the  slow  process  of  conviction  ; 
they  range  under  their  banner  young  and 
old,  philosophers  and  poets,  artists  and 
lovely  women.  Boys  of  twenty  swell  the 
ranks  and  demand  of  you  your  formula  of 
life.  In  vain  you  reply  that  a  formula  of 
life  and  of  the  universal  life  is  not  so  ready 
an  attainment,  and  that  for  your  part  you  have 
still  to  seek  it.  They  wonder  at  you,  declare 
that  every  man  must  necessarily  have  such 
a  formula,  and  present  you  with  their  own. 
We  can  believe  that  people  read  such  works 
as  this  of  M.  Buchez  with  considerable 
pleasure ;  but  we  are  certain,  without 
profit.  There  is  something  attractive  in  the 
facihty  with  which  the  vital  problems  of  our 
existence  are  to  be  solved ;  there  is  some- 
thing w^hich  carries  away  the  reader's  ima- 
gination in  this  confident  talk  about  so  vast 
a  subject,  rendering  it  so  simple.  But  for 
the  most  part,  it  is  as  barren  as  the  east 
wind.  There  is  no  conviction  to  be  gained  j 
from  such  a  book  ;  scarcely  a  hint  as  to  i 
where  one  may  be  obtained.  He  has  begun 
his  science  at  the  wrong  end.  Had  he 
even  begun  legitimately,  had  he  really 
elaborated  for  himself  some  scientific  notions, 
they  would  have  been  lost  to  the  reader  by 
his  abstract  method  of  presenting  them.  It 
is  the  vice  of  metaphysical  writers  not 
only  to  deal  with  generalities  but  to  avoid 
special  illustrations.  This,  while  it  prevents 
criticism,  renders  instruction  impossible^  Of 
what  use  is  it  to  go  on  stringing  principles 
to  principles,  axioms  to  axioms,  formulas  to 
formulas,  when  the  reader  is  in  doubt  as  to 
your  meaning,  and  without  the  power  of 
confronting  you  with  facts  ?  If  a  man  has 
discovered  one  of  the  laws  of  human  evolu- 
tion, let  him  by  all  means  give  it  its  ab- 
stract definition,  and  then  proceed  to  explain 
with  it  the  series  of  facts  subordinate  there- 
to. So  little  does  M.  Buchez  attempt  this 
that  we  are  still  dubious  as  to  his  meaning 
on  almost  every  point.  A  meaning  can 
generally  be  affixed  to  what  he  writes,  since 
he  does  not  write  positive  galimatias ;  but 
we  are  never  sure  that  the  meaning  we  affix 
is  the  meaning  he  wishes  us  to  accept.  For 
example  he  defines  humanity  to  be  the 
*  function  of  the  universe.'  It  is  a  some- 
what pompous  definition ;  vague  and  ex- 
tremely unscientific  ;  still  one  sees  a  mean- 
ing in  it;  viz.,  that  the  whole  universe  is 
subordinate  to  man,  as  the  theatre  of  his 
development.  Now,  when  a  writer  aspiring 
to  a  scientific  character  proposes  a  defini- 
tion the  reader  has  a  right  to  expect  this  de- 


finition will  be  subsequently  adhered  to.  M. 
Buchez  on  the  contrary  has  no  settled  use 
of  the  word  humanity  ;  nay,  in  one  place 
he  says  that  during  the  time  of  Arianism, 
'  Phumanite  fut  sauvee  par  le  Pape,  eveque 
de  Rome,  et  par  la  France.'  How  the  pope 
with  the  aid  of  France  could  have  saved 
'  the  function  of  the  universe'  we  cannot  yet 
conceive. 

Another  vice  in  this  *  Introduction  a  la 
Science  de  PHistoire,'  is  the  prevalence 
of  rhetoric ;  w  hich,  though  an  excellent 
quality  w  hen  well-timed,  is  otherwise  ex- 
tremely tiresome,  and  in  a  work  of  science 
it  must  generally  be  out  of  place.  It  is  a 
fatal  gift,  that  of  rhetoric,  to  those  whose 
philosophic  habits  are  not  sufficiently  strong 
to  regulate  its  use.  And  by  rhetoric  we  do 
not  here  designate  declamation ;  we  mean 
that  tendency  to  persuade  rather  than  con- 
tince,  to  rouse  the  feelings  rather  than  satisfy 
the  reason,  to  reason  by  metaphors  and 
logical  deductions  from  petitiones  princi- 
pioi-ujrij  instead  of  deductions  from  authen- 
ticated facts  and  ascertained  laws.  The 
greater  portion  of  M.  Buchez's  work  is 
written  in  that  style.  We  will  select  one 
instance.  Deploring  the  present  condition 
of  both  men  and  women,  he  proceeds  to  in- 
vestigate the  cause  of  the  evil.  Woman  he 
finds  divided  into  two  classes,  those  who 
have  a  dowry,  and  those  who  have  none. 
Having  expressed  his  contempt  for  the  mer- 
cenary spirit  presiding  over  the  manages 
de  convenance^  he  asks  why  those  women 
who  have  fortunes,  and  could  live  in  freedom 
and  idleness,  should  seek  for  husbands,  and 
consent  to  be  bought  and  sold  as  they  now 
are  ?  The  reason,  he  says,  is  because  they 
are  incapable  of  self-guidance,  taught  as  they 
are  to  fill  only  one  vocation,  that  of  mater- 
nity;  because,  beyond  marriage  and  ma- 
ternity they  have  been  taught  nothing  good 
and  useful ;  because  woman  is  nothing,  or 
fit  only  for  a  cloister  life,  without  friendship, 
without  joys,  without  consolation.  We  will 
occupy  no  reader's  time  with  a  refutation  of 
such  absurdity  as  this  ;  we  quoted  it  as  an 
example  of  the  author's  vicious  rhetoric,  not 
as  a  dangerous  error  to  be  refuted.  Never- 
theless, although  the  book  has  many  serious 
faults,  it  is  not  without  its  merits.  It  isj 
difficult  and  wearisome  reading,  yet  contains 
some  views  which  will  doubtless  be  new  ta^ 
many  of  our  readers,  and  some  hints  which 
may  perhaps  fructify  in  a  meditative  mind. 
He  has  distinctly  seen  the  necessity  ofj 
founding  the  philosophy  of  history  upon  the 
ascertained  laws  of  human  physiology  ;  a 
conception  due  we  believe  to  Auguste 
Comte,  and  which  seems  so  obvious  that  it 
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is  almost  incredible  any  one  should  have 
overlooked  it.  The  following  observations 
are  not  unworthy  of  attention 


different  practices,  and  consequently  affords 
a  multitude  of  experiences  :  it  is  a  series  of 
essays  to  find  the  be^t  regime.     Hence  a 


The   aim  of  scientific  investigation  is  to  continual  incitation  to  change,  in  the  hope 
discover  the  order  of  succession  of  phenom-  j  of   finding   something   better.     The    inani- 


ena,  and  to  ascertain  their  reciprocal  rela- 
tions of  dependence,  so  that  on  any  phenom 
enal  state  being  given,  one  could  calculate 


mate  world  also,  though  remaining  the  same 
with  respect  to  its  aptitudes,  changes  with 
respect  to  relative  intensity.     Our  faculties 


the  phenomenal  states  which  preceded  and '  have  always  acted  on  the  inanimate  w^orld, 


succeeded  it.  It  is  evident  that  we  are  de- 
termined on  such  researches  only  in  as  far  as 
we  admit  the  existence  of  a  constant,*  or  in- 
variable principle  in  the  order  of  produc- 
tion of  the  phenomena  ;  it  is  also  evident 
that  we  must  admit  certain  variations^  other- 
wise there  w^ould  be  no  possibility  of  pre- 
vision, since  there  would  not  be  many  phe- 
nomena, but  one  only  and  of  an  indefinite 
duration.  Thus,  therefore,  every  attempt 
at  the  discovery  cf  causes  supposes  the  ad- 
mission of  tw^o  simultaneous  conditions  :  a 
constant  or  invariable  principle  of  order  in 
the  production  of  phenomena,  and  a  certain 
variation  in  the  manifestation. 

The  existence  of  certain  constants  in  the 


and  been  in  turn  reacted  on  by  them  :  that 
is  the  'constant.'  But,  inasmuch  as  our 
faculties  have  increased  in  energy,  and  the 
inanimate  world  has  been  more  and  more 
modified  thereby,  there  has  resulted  a  se- 
ries of  regular  variations.  The  origin  of  the 
'  constants'  is  in  human  spontaneity,  and  all 
the  active  elements  subordinate  to  it.  The 
variations  are  the  expression  of  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  realization,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
diverse  struggles  which  man  has  had  to  con- 
tend with,  either  against  the  inanimate  world 
or  against  mankind  itself.* 

To  discover  then  the  law^s  of  humanity, 
we  must  take  the  various  *  constantes  so- 
ci ales'  w^ith  which  history   makes   us  ac- 


life  of  humanity  (la  vie  de  Vhumanitt)  has  |  quainted  :  make  each  of  these  a  speciality; 
been  generally  admitted  ;  nay,  more,  most  j  and  underneath  each  special  head  range  in 
authors  have  seen  but  this  one  fact,  and  have  i  their  order  of  historical  succession  all  the 
only    diffc'red   in    their    designation    of  it  ;  j  variations  which  belong  to  them.     What  is 

constante  sociale  ?'     It  is  one  of  the  pro- 


some  believing  it  to  be  owing  to  individual 
organisation  ;  others  placing  it  in  human 
reason ;  others  in  the  religious  feelings  ; 
others  in  the  necessities  of  commerce  ;  and 
others  in  climate,  &c. 

On  regarding  the  conditions  of  existence  I  the  system  of  social  functions,  the  system  of 
of  the  individual  or  of  nations  in  an  abstract  j  politics  and  morals. 


blems  of  which  the  solution  is  one  of  the 
constitutive  elements  of  society,  one  of  its 
conditions  of  existence,  such  as  the  defini- 
tions of  good  and  evil,  the  aim  of  activity, 


I 


I 


point,  we  cannot  perceive  the  variations ; 
but  on  descending  to  the  concrete,  it  is  no 
longer  thus.  We  then  find  this  constant 
this  abstract  principle  never  resolves  itself 
in  absolutely  the  same  manner,  and  that  it  is 
susceptible  of  a  great  variety  of  realisations. 
This  is  the  origin  of  the  variations  w^hich 
constitute  the  progressive  movement  of  hu- 
manity. 

Thus  the  aptitudes  of  men  are  always 
similar  in  number.  Zoologists  will  prove 
that  the  addition  of  a  single  faculty  would 
change  human  nature.  But  in  the  long  se- 
ries of  generations  the  aptitudes  themselves 
have  varied,  inasmuch  as  they  have  become 
more  powerful  and  more  extensive.  The 
medium  in  which  these  aptitudes  exercise 
themselves  is  of  two  sorts — human,  and 
foreign  to  man.  Now,  as  to  the  human 
world,  the  wants  of  social  life  have  always 
been  the  strongest  of  all  interests.  But  so- 
cial life  offers  a  multitude  of  possibilities  or 

*  We  are  forced  to  use  the  author's  own  nomen- 
clature, though  with  great  reluctance.  The  word 
is  as  great  a  barbarism  in  French  as  in  English, 
but  it  is  intelligible. 


What  are  the  variations  ?  Nothing  but 
the  various  solutions  offered  of  the  funda- 
mental problems  of  social  existence  ;  they 
are  the  results  of  progressive  impulsions 
which  change  imperfect  institutions,  or 
which  modify  the  formulas  that  imperfectly 
represent  the  popular  w^ants. 

In  spite  of  the  metaphysical  mode  of  ex- 
position, there  is  a  notion  in  the  foregoing 
paragraphs  which  is  not  without  its  value. 
We  may  say  the  same  of  his  subsequent  at- 
tempts to  lay  down  the  basis  of  a  *  physio- 
logic sociale.'  But  the  reader  will  have 
already  seen  enough  of  M.  Buchez's  me- 
thod to  judge  of  its  futility  ;  he  must  read 
for  himself  to  appreciate  its  wearisomeness. 
On  the  whole  we  can  by  no  means  recom- 
mend the  work  to  any  but  a  believer  in  ' 
'  Les  Humanitaires,'  and  in  Pierre  Leroux. 


♦  This  i?  but  a  diffuse  form  of  the  fundamental 
position  of  Michelet's  <  Introduction  a  I'Histoire 
Universelle.'  "  With  the  world  began  a  stiuggle 
that  wmU  end  only  with  the  world — that  of  man 
against  nature,  mind  against  matter,  liberty  against 
fatality.  History  is  nothing  but  the  narrative  of 
this  interminable  struggle." 
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The  *  Cours  d'Etudes  Historiques'  of  M. 
Daunou,  is  a  book  as  wise  as  that  of  M.  Bu- 
chez is  absurd.  It  is  a  book  eminently  cal- 
culated for  English  students  ;  indeed  for  all 
students.  While  many  will  with  us  regret 
that  the  author  did  not  see  that  his  subject 
was  a  hundred-fold  as  great  as  he  believed 
it ;  every  one  must,  we  think,  pay  tribute  to 
the  sober  but  solid  talent  and  acquirements 
which  it  displays.  It  is  never  metaphysical, 
^  pompous,  vague,  aspiring,  or  flippant :  dull, 
indeed,  sometimes  ;  but  with  a  sort  of  aca- 
demic dulness,  on  the  whole  respectable. 
One  passes  over  a  few  pages  of  rather  ob- 
vious remark,  and  others  of  measured  com- 
monplace, not  because  these  are  merits,  but 
because  they  seem  suited  as  it  were  to  the 
occasion.  A  professor  expounding  the 
moral  of  history  to  his  young  audience,  may 
fitly  deal  with  commonplaces,  provided  he 
do  not  at  other  times  ornament  his  discourse 
with  the  tinsel  of  rhetoric  and  sentiment. 
A  lecturer  whose  aim  is  to  be  useful  rather 
than  brilliant,  must  necessarily  sometimes 
be  dull. 

As  with  the  book,  so  with  the  man.  M. 
Daunou  was  greater  than  his  reputation,  be- 
cause his  talents  wanted  brilliancy.  Few 
Frenchmen  with  so  much  solid  worth  have 
had  less  eclat.  He  is  known  as  one  of  those 
men  of  patient  industry  and  prodigious  eru- 
dition, who  sufliciently  refute  the  popular 
notion  in  England  respecting  the  frivolity  of 
the  French.  He  is  also  known  as  one  of 
those  upright  citizens  who  for  balf  a  cen- 
tury have  sustained  unblemished  reputa- 
tions, whilst  others  around  them  have  been 
bought  and  sold,  have  wavered  and  fallen, 
unable  to  withstand  the  temptations  of  am- 
bition. There  is  something  peculiarly  at- 
tractive in  the  contemplation  of  a  life  like 
that  of  M.  Daunou,  affording  as  it  does  such 
a  lesson  to  the  politician  and  the  man  of 
letters. 

Pierre  Claude  Franqois  Daunou  was 
born  on  the  18th  of  August,  1761,  at  Bou- 
logne-sur-mer.  His  father  was  a  surgeon, 
and  destined  him  for  the  same  profession  ; 
but  he  manifested  an  invincible  repugnance 
to  it,  and  wished  to  follow  the  law.  The 
means  of  his  fiimily  not  permitting  this,  he 
became  monk  of  the  order  of  Les  Orato- 
riens.  The  customs  and  manners  of  this 
learned  and  peaceful  order  well  suited  his  in- 
clinations. To  rise  with  the  dawn,  to  have 
his  life  comfortably  regulated,  to  learn 
much,  to  live  more  with  ideas  than  with 
men,  exactly  fitted  the  young  solitary,  who 
spent  thus  fifteen  years  of  j)leasant  labour. 
He  became  professor,  and  successively 
tauo;ht  Latin  in  the  College  des  Oratoriens 
at  Troyes,  logic  at  Soissons,  philosophy  at 


Boulog-ne,  and  theology  in  the  celebrated 
house  of  Montmorency.  During  this  period 
he  was  ordained  priest,  in  1787.  The  love 
of  letters  only  increased  with  years.  The 
academy  of  Nismes  having  in  1785  propos- 
ed a  prize  for  the  best '  Eloge  de  Boileau,' 
M.  Daunou  succeeded  in  obtaining  it.  He 
subsequently  showed  by  his  learned  edition 
of  that  poet  that  he  fully  appreciated  the  as- 
tonishing good  sense  and  refined  taste  which 
reign  throughout  his  works. 

The  revolution  burst  forth.  M.  Daunou 
loudly  applauded  it ;  and  the  taking  of  the 
bastile  called  from  him  a  solemn  yet  trium- 
phant discourse  on  the  approach  of  liberty 
and  its  connection  with  Christianity.  His 
writings  produced  strong  effect.  The  church 
was  divided  :  its  leading  members  refused  to 
obey  the  new  laws,  which,  however,  obtain- 
ed numerous  adherents.  Several  of  the 
elected  bishops  sought  the  co-operation  of 
]VI.  Daunou,  whose  reputation  was  noAv  con- 
siderable. He  consented  at  first  to  become 
diocesan  vicar  of  the  Bishop  of  Arras,  and 
afterwards  metropolitan  vicar  of  the  bishop 
of  Paris  who  confided  to  his  care  the  direc- 
tion of  the  seminary  of  St.  Magloire. 

After  the  10th  of  August  he  was  called  to 
take  a  more  direct  part  in  the  events  of  the 
day.  The  citizens  of  his  native  town'ad- 
dres.sed  this  letter  to  him:  *  Daunou,  free 
men  know  everywhere  hov/  to  recognize 
the  generous  defenders  of  liberty  and 
equality.  You  have  long  had  the  esteem 
of  your  fellow-citizens:  they  have  now 
found  means  of  proving  their  confidence  in 
you  which  you  will  never  betray,  in  unani- 
mously naming  you  Deputy  of  the  National 
Convention  for  the  district  of  Boulogne.' 
Daunou  accepted  the  offer,  and  quitted  the 
church  for  ever. 

During  the  storms  which  agitated  the 
Convention,  M.  Daunou  preserved  his  firm- 
ness and  his  wisdom.  He  sat  among  the 
Girondists  and  displayed  great  courage  in 
resisting  the  passionate  eloquence  which  de- 
manded the  death  of  the  king.  He  was  not 
to  be  terrified  into  voting  for  that  of  which 
his  soul  so  loudly  disapproved.  He  fought 
against  terrible  enemies.  Robespierre  with 
his  inflexible  principles,  St.  Just  with  his 
fanaticism,  the  sneers  and  suspicions  which 
assailed  him  on  all  sides  could  not  shake 
his  mild  but  courageous  spirit.  In  vain  the, 
struggle.  The  king  ascended  the  scaffold,^ 
and  the  king's  defenders  became  *  suspectes.'^ 
The  Girondists  fell.  On  the  31st  of  Mai 
the  founders  of  the  republic  were  all  pr( 
scribed.  Daunou,  in  concert Vith  seventy-! 
two  colleges,  protested  against  such  a  viola- 
tion of  national  representation.  The  result 
may  be  foreseen.  The  republicans  demanded 
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that  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  of  the  most 
illustrious  members  of  the  Convention 
should  be  arrested.  M.  Daunou  was  one  of 
the  number.  Placed  in  La  Force,  and  suc- 
cessively dragged  through  five  prisons, 
where  he  had  often  no  bed  to  sleep  on,  not 
even  a  bundle  of  straw^,  his  courage  did  not 
fail  him.  In  study  he  found  a  refuge  ;  in 
Cicero  and  Tacitus  he  found  consolation. 
Thus  passed  the  year. 

He  was  released  from  prison  some  months 
after,  and  re-entered  the  Convention,  where 
he  played  a  considerable  part.  By  turns 
secretary  and  president  of  the  assembly, 
member  of  the  *  Comite  de  Plnstruction 
Publique,'  and  of  the  '  Comite  de  Salut 
Public,'  he  exercised  extensive  authority. 
He  also  assisted  in  the  important  endeavour 
to  give  the  Republic  a  constitution.  His 
labours  both  in  this  department,  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Institut,  and  in  the  plan  of 
national  education,  have  been  well  appre- 
ciated by  M.  Mignet,  in  his  '  Memoires 
Historiques,'  from  which  we  have  drawn 
this  sketch. 

Without  participating  in  the  revolution 
of  the  18th  Brumaire,  which  his  friends 
effected  in  concert  with  General  Bonaparte, 
M.  Daunou  assisted  in  the  establishment  of 
the  consulate  of  the  year  VHl.  Named 
member  of  the  commission  charged  with 
preparing  the  basis  of  this  consulate,  he  had 
little  influence  on  that  constitution  which 
was  conceived  by  the  metaphysical  Si^yes, 
and  shaped  by  the  ambition  of  Bonaparte, 
who  out  of  a  theory  managed  to  erect  a 
government. 

M.  Daunou  had  once  before  been  opposed 
to  Bonaparte.  In  1792  the  monk  of  I'Ora- 
toire,  who  was  to  become  one  of  the  legis- 
lators of  France,  and  the  artillery  officer 
who  was  to  become  its  master  for  fourteen 
years,  disputed  the  prize  offered  by  the 
Academy  of  Lyons  on  a  moral  subject,  M. 
Daunou  conquered  as  a  writer,  but  was 
more  easily  conquered  in  the  political  arena. 
He  endeavoured  to  introduce  some  of  the 
ancient  public  guarantees  into  the  new  con- 
stitution, but  Napoleon  had  his  own  way. 
Nevertheless,  when  the  constitution  was 
established.  Napoleon  is  said  to  have  enter- 
tained the  idea  of  associating  Daunou  with 
him  as  Third  Consul,  and  on  renouncing  the 
plan,  he  offered  him  the  place  of  Conseiller 
d'Etat ;  this  was  refused.  Daunou  pre- 
ferred forming  one  of  the  Tribunate,  of  which 
he  was  chosen  President.  He  here  defend- 
ed the  liberty  which  he  saw  menaced.  Op- 
posed to  the  tendencies  of  the  consular  gov- 
ernment, he  combated  most  of  its  projects 
with  great  ability.  Liberty  was  so  dear  to 
him  that  he  constantly  found  himself  in  op- 


position to  Napoleon,  who  was  endeavour- 
ing to  destroy  it.  The  First  Consul  feared 
him,  invited  him  to  dinner  at  the  Tuileries, 
and  again  offered  him  the  place  of  Conseiller 
d'Etat,  which  was  a  second  time  refused. 
Napoleon  then  eagerly  pressed  him  to  be- 
come Director-General  of  Public  Instruction, 
but  with  no  better  success.  Piqued  at  these 
refusals,  unaccustomed  as  he  was  to  have 
his  imperious  will  resisted.  Napoleon  grew 
angry,  and  after  a  sharp  quarrel  they  sepa- 
rated in  mutual  defiance. 

Towards  the  commencement  of  1802,  the 
senate  wanting  to  replace  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, designated  M.  Daunou.  The  First 
Consul  angrily  declared  that  he  should  con- 
sider such  a  choice  as  a  personal  insult. 
The  senate  therefore  named  one  of  his  gen- 
erals. A  few  days  afterwards.  Napoleon 
commanded  the  elimination  of  tw^enty  of  the 
members  of  the  tribunate  who  were  opposed 
to  his  projects.  M.  Daunou  was  of  the 
number,  together  with  his  friends  Chenier, 
Ginguene,  Benjamin  Constant. 

Napoleon  did  not  approve  of  contradic- 
tion, but  he  was  too  great  himself  not  to 
honour  the  talents  of  others  ;  and  accordingly 
the  place  of  Director  of  the  Archives  be- 
coming vacant,  he  offered  it  himself  to  Dau- 
nou, who  accepted  a  place  which,  without 
alarming  his  scruples,  left  him  his  indepen- 
dence. At  the  restoration  this  was  taken 
from  him,  in  spite  of  his  moderation  and 
learning  ;  but  in  1819  his  countrymen  again 
sent  him  to  the  Chambre  des  Deputes,  and 
a  third  time  in  1827.  There,  as  throughout 
his  political  career,  he  fulfilled  his  duties 
with  honesty  and  ability,  though  without 
eclat.  In  1839  he  was  made  a  peer;  hav- 
ing a  little  while  before  been  chosen  secre- 
tary to  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions,  in  the 
place  of  M.  de  Sacy.  And  thus  in  1840,  in 
the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  he  closed  his 
long,  eventfuL  and  honourable  career.  He 
was  not  a  brilliant  politician.  He  w  as  nei- 
ther an  original  thinker  nor  a  powerful  ora- 
tor ;  he  brought  forward  few  new^  ideas  ;  he 
had  no  rhetorical  talent  for  popularizing  the 
ideas  of  others.  He  was  an  eminently  use- 
ful man.  A  man  of  large  and  varied  know- 
ledge ;  of  sane  and  temperate  views ;  neither 
given  to  paradox  or  quibbling,  nor  to  rash 
but  effective  improvisation.  A  clear,  strong, 
active  consistency  distinguished  him  through 
life.  Slow  to  adopt  principles,  he  had  a 
rare  courage  in  sustaining  them.  He  was 
certainly  not  a  great  man,  yet  as  certainly 
was  he  a  rare  one. 

The  same  characteristics  distinguish  his 
literary  career.  To  the  patient  labour  of 
one  of  the  Benedictine  monks  he  joined  an 
elegant  and  somew-hat  feistidious  taste.    His 
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works  are  far  too  numerous  to  mention  ; 
and  all  of  them  highly  esteemed.  Author 
of  nearly  two  hundred  literary  and  biogra- 
phical, notices,  some  of  which  are  works,  he 
was  also  the  historian  of  St.  Bernard,  Phi- 
lippe Auguste,  of  St.  Louis,  of  Albert  the 
Great,  of  Alexander  de  Hales,  of  Vincent 
de  Beauvais,  of  St.  Thonias  A(juinas,  and  of 
Roger  Bacon.  He  wrote  for  the  '  ]3iogra- 
phie  Universelle.'  He  edited  Boileau,  Rul- 
hiere,  and  La  Harpe.  He  wrote  pamphlets 
without  number ;  and  left  inedited  a  history 
of  Greek  literature,  essays  on  Latin  litera- 
ture, and  a  vast  'Bibliographic  Generale,' 
in  w^hich  he  passes  in  review  an  encyclope- 
dia of  ideas  a-propos  of  books.  *  Fascinated 
by  the  disinterested  pleasure  of  labour,'  says 
M.  Mignet,  *  M.  Daunou  loved  production 
more  than  publication,  loved  learning  more 
than  applause.'  This  is  rare  praise.  He  j 
seems  to  have  realized  his  own  charming ' 
description  of  certain  men  who  '  seek  in 
solitude  repose,  and  take  more  sweet  delight  j 
in  observing  than  in  being  observed ;  cir- ; 
cumspect  and  enlightened  spirits,  always! 
measuring  their  own  deficiencies,  and  not 
their  superiority  over  others.  They  teach 
as  little  as  possible  ;  they  are  always  learn-  '■ 
ing.  '*  M.  Mignet  says  of  him  w^ith  as  much 
pith  as  justice,  '  He  carried  with  him  into 
the  world  the  habits  of  a  solitary,  and  the 
opinions  of  a  philosopher.  At  once  timid 
and  inflexible,  courageous  in  grave  conjunc- 
tures, embarrassed  in  his  ordinary  relations, 
obstinately  attached  to  his  ideas,  a  stranger  to 
all  ambition,  he  preferred  the  rights  of  men 
to  commerce  with  them,  and  he  sought  more 
to  enlighten  than  to  lead  them.' 

Any  work  from  such  a  man  is  worthy  of 
attention ;  peculiarly  so  a  work  on  history. 
He  who  had  joined  a  practical  experience : 
of  several  conditions  of  society  to  a  vast; 
knowledge  of  the  past,  is  above  all  to  be  lis- 1 
tened  to  with  respect.  He  had  been  a  monk,  | 
a  priest,  a  professor,  a  politician,  a  prisoner,  1 
a  senator,  a  peer,  and  a  literary  man ;  he ; 
had  survived  two  revolutions  and  two  restor- : 
ations ;  he  had  been  actively,  laboriously ' 
employed  in  every  phasis  of  his  career,  and  j 
he,  if  any  one,  had  a  right  to  pronounce  on 
historical  subjects. 

In  truth,  the  *  Cours  d'Etudes  Historiques' 
will  amply  repay  attention.  They  are  the 
lectures  which  for  twelve  years  he  delivered 
at  the  college  of  France,  and  he  himself  pre- 
pared for  the  press.  Three  more  solid  sen- 
sible volumes  we  have  not  often  met  with. 
The  style  is  extremely  elegant,  though  de- 
ficient in  vigour  and  animation  ;  the  matter 
peculiarly  acceptable  to  all  historical  stu- 


♦  '  Cours  d'Etudes  Historiques,'  t.  ii.,  p.  57. 


dents.     To  this  matter  we  now  address  our- 
selves. 

At  the  outset  let  us  state  that  the  '  Cours 
d'Etudes'  is  a  work  which  >>  ill  be  equally 
valuable  to  students,  whichever  side  they 
take  on  the  great  question  of  the  science  of 
history  ;  whether  they  espouse  the  w  ildest 
flights  of  the  metaphysical  school,  or  the 
timid  scepticism  of  the  English.  M.  Dau- 
nou teaches  us  how  to  study  and  how  to 
write  history  ;  not  what  history  is  to  prove. 
His  book  is  a  critical  introduction  to  the 
study  ;  and  may  be  placed  on  the  shelf  beside 
the  admirable  '  Lectures  on  Modern  His- 
tory,' by  the  late  Dr.  Arnold,  to  which  in- 
deed it  bears  many  points  of  close  resem- 
blance. It  is  a  review  of  the  various  sources 
of  historical  testimony,  with  the  canons  of 
criticism  to  which  they  are  to  be  subjected. 
It  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  is 
entitled, '  Examination  and  Choice  of  Facts,' 
which  is  subdivided  into  two  books :  the 
first  is  'Historical  Criticism  ;'  the  second  is 
the  '  Uses  of  History.'  The  second  part  of 
the  course  is  the  '  Classification  of  Facts,' 
embracing  geography  and  chronology.  The 
third  part  is  the  '  Exposition  of  Facts,'  in 
which  the  art  of  writing  history  is  treated. 
From  this  brief  outline  of  its  objects  the 
reader  will  observe  that  the  work  is  what 
its  title  proclaims,  a  course  of  historical 
study,  and  not  three  volumes  of  speculation. 

The  greatest  fault  we  have  to  find  with 
the  book  is  the  want  of  a  just  conception  of 
the  means,  conditions,  and  aim  of  science  ; 
the  notion  M.  Daunou  has  of  a  science,  is 
that  of  a  man  solely  occupied  with  litera- 
ture :  he  fancies  that  nothing  more  than  au- 
thenticated facts  is  necessary  ;  and  that  if 
the  facts  of  history  can  be  ascertained  with 
the  same  certitude  as  those  of  astronomy  or 
chemistry,  the  science  of  history  will  be 
complete.  '  Historical  science,'  he  says, 
'  has  no  other  source  than  that  of  testimo- 
nies, and  no  other  instrument  than  that  of 
criticism  applied  to  the  recognition  of  the 
authenticity,  the  precise  sense,  and  the 
truth  of  these  testimonies  ;'  and  further  on — 
'  Thus  the  first  question  which  we  have  to 
treat  is  to  see  whether  there  are  certain  his- 
torical facts  so  well  established  by  positive  "j 
testimony  that  their  falsehood  is  impossible.* 
And  so,  throughout  the  work,  facts,  and  the 
criticism  of  the  testimony  on  which  thoset 
facts  repose,  are  the  only  conditions  deemed^ 
necessary.  Yet  it  requires  little  reflection] 
to  perceive  that  there  may  be  facts  in  abun-1 
dance,  and  authenticated  beyond  a  doubt,^ 
without  one  step  being  made  towards  a' 
science.  The  observations  of  the  Chaldeans 
did  not  suffice  for  astronomy  ;  gases  com- 
bined incessantly  before  our  eyes,  without 
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our  detecting  their  laws,  without  a  science 
of  chemistry ;  the  fall  of  stones  from  the 
sky  was  authenticated,  but  pronounced  super- 
natural ;  the  facts  of  botany  and  physiology 
were  all  satisfactorily  established  before  these 
sciences  were  formed.  Science  is  not  the 
knowledge  oifacts^  but  of  laws  ;  not  a  cata- 
logue of  phenomena,  but  tlie  explanation  of 
them.  M.  Daunou's  error  consists  in  over- 
looking this  point. 

At  the  moment  we  are  writing  this,  the 

*  Courrier  Fran^ais'  publishes  the  result  of 
a  conversation  between  an  academician  and 
a  statesman,  which  is  very  characteristic  of 
the  unscientific  nature  of  the  historical  opi- 
nions now  generally  entertained .  It  is  observ- 
ed that  some  great  social  crisis  has  occurred 
in  Europe  in  the  middle  of  each  century  for 
the  last  500  years.  Jn  1440  it  was  the  inven- 
tion of  printing  which  created  a  revolution. 
In  1550  it  was  Luther  who  shook  the 
foundation  of  Catholicism.  In  1650  it  was 
Bacon  and  Descartes  who  demolished  the 
infallibility  of  Aristotle.  In  1750  it  was  phi- 
losophy which  triumphed,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  revolution  of  1789.  We  ap- 
proach the  year  1850,  and  it  is  evident  so- 
ciety is  preparing  to  undergo  a  fundamental 
revolution.  This  is  the  academician's  phi- 
losophy. Now  without  cavilling  at  the  very 
questionable  nature  of  the  facts,  amongst 
which  the  Novum  Organum  is  ranked  as  a 

*  great  social  crisis,'  let  us  only  insist  on  the 
astonishing  misconception  of  the  nature  of 
science  which  the  prediction  for  1850  im- 
plies. Suppose  the  facts  true  and  import- 
ant, they  would  only  ])rove  a  coincidence 
of  date,  not  a  law  of  evolution.  To  be  able 
to  say  that  because  some  centuries  have  seen 
a  social  crisis,  therefore  will  ours  see  one, 
it  must  be  shown  that  all  centuries  have 
manifested  this  phenomenon ;  and  if  this 
could  be  shown,  it  would  only  make  the  re- 
currence a  probability  J  not  a  certainty ;  to 
make  it  a  certainty  the  speculator  must  show 
that  it  is  in  strict  conformity  with  certain 
ascertained  laws  of  human  nature,  whereby, 
in  every  hundred  years,  all  the  elements  of 
social  life  are  worn  out  and  need  renewal. 
Without  this  there  can  be  no  accurate  pre- 
vision. 

But  leaving  this  high  ground  of  science, 
and  descending  into  the  useful  sphere  to 
which  M.  Daunou  has  restricted  himself,  we 
cannot  but  applaud  his  general  views.  It 
was  peculiarly  important  that  he  should 
have  established,  as  he  has,  the  certitude  of 
historical  knowledge.  Coming  after  the 
reckless  and  exaggerated  Pyrrhonism  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  which  occupied  itself 
with  endeavouring  to  prove  all  historical  tes- 


timony doubtful,  it  was  imperative  on  him 
to  refute  this  error,  by  separating  that  which 
was  certain  from  that  which  was  questiona- 
ble and  that  which  was  obviously  false. 
This  he  has  successfully  done.  He  attacks 
the  notion  of  D'Alembert  respecting  the 
three  degrees  of  certitude,  mathematical^ 
physical,  and  historical  or  moral,  as  alto- 
gether erroneous.  Certitude,  he  well  saySy 
is  the  impossibility  of  doubting,  and  it  exists 
entire  or  not  at  all.  That  which  is  extreme- 
ly probable  admits  of  more  or  less  incerti- 
tude ;  and  it  is  too  lax  a  mode  of  expression 
to  call  that  certain  which  may  turn  out  to- 
be  false.  Certitude  begins  at  the  point  at 
which  there  is  no  chance  of  error  ;  but  at 
that  point  it  is  already  perfect.  The  exist- 
ence of  Paris,  Naples,  or  Madrid,  is  neither 
mathematically  nor  physically  demonstrated 
to  those  who  have  never  seen  those  cities^ 
nevertheless  all  well-informed  men  are  inca- 
pable of  doubting  it ;  because  the  testimonies 
are  so  numerous,  so  various,  and  so  irre- 
proachable, that  it  would  be  madness  to- 
doubt  their  affirmation.  The  truths  of  geo- 
metry are  otherwise  certain,  but  not  more  so. 
The  error  that  M.  Daunou  combats  arose 
from  the  sceptics  seeing  that  much  of  what 
historians  beheved  was  obviously  false,  and 
much  only  probable,  and  thence  concluding 
that  none  was  certain.  It  is  his  especial 
merit  to  have  carefully  and  sagely  distin- 
guished these,  and  to  have  afforded  the  stu- 
dent canons  of  criticism,  to  which  every  tes- 
timony must  be  subjected.  The  whole  of 
his  first  volume  is  occupied  thus,  and  forms 
by  far  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  work. 
That  there  is  much  recorded  in  history 
which  is  indubitably  certain,  can  now  nO" 
more  be  questioned,  than  that  theye  is  much 
only  probable,  and  much  altogether  false. 
The  historian's  duty  is  to  distinguish  these. 
Many  a  fact  is  indubitable,  and  yet  sur- 
rounded with  error.  The  assassination  of 
Caesar  is  unquestionable  :  the  motives  w  hich 
led  to  it,  the  means  whereby  it  was  accom- 
plished, are  not  so.  The  testimony  of  con^- 
temporaries  is  unanimous  as  to  the  fact ;  va- 
rious as  to  the  circumstances.  Similar 
problems  are  perpetually  presenting  them- 
selves to  the  writer  of  history.  He  must 
be  as  cautious  in  accepting  the  truth  of  some 
relations,  as  in  rejecting  those  of  others. 
He  must  remember  also  that  there  is  little 
which  can  be  altogether  rejected.  If  an 
event  be  surrounded  by  improbable  or  im- 
possible circumstances,  he  must  not,  in  re- 
jecting them  as  actual  occurrences,  forget 
that  they  are  very  important  as  indications 
of  the  spirit  of  the  times.  It  may  not  be 
true  that '  direful  portents,'  dreams  and  au- 
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guries  foretold  the  death  of  Cscsar  ;  but  it  isbut  has  not,  we  believe,  seen  the  source  of 


very  true  that  the  people  believed  in  such 
portents  ;  and  this  fact  is  of  more  import- 
ance to  the  historian  than  even  Caisar's 
death.  M.  Daunou  has  well  said,  that  the 
very  fables  of  antiquity  should  be  preserved, 
'  because  the  belief  which  they  obtained 
and  the  influence  they  exercised,  are  facts 
it  is  not  allowable  to  omit.'  Clearly  not ; 
they  are  among  the  most  important  facts  in 
the  history  of  the  human  race  ;  they  are 
facts  concerning  mankind,  not  merely  con- 
cerning individuals.  Of  what  importance  is 
it  to  the  present  generation  whether  Cadmus 
or  Theseus  existed — of  how  much  import- 
ance that  the  belief  in  these  men  existed  for 
many  years  I  The  one  is  a  question  of  an 
individual,  the  other  of  the  state  of  humani- 
ty. Without  understanding  the  errors,  pre- 
judices, superstitions,  and  creeds  of  various 
nations,  we  should  not  only  be  unable  right- 
ly to  understand  their  history,  but  also  our 
own  intellectual  physiology.  A  compara- 
tive mythology  might  be  written,  rich  in  in- 
struction. Indeed  it  must  be  written,  before 
the  first  letters  of  the  great  historical  prob- 
lem can  be  deciphered.  It  will  form  one  of 
the  specialities  of  universal  history,  to  which 
the  biographical  portion  will  necessarily  be 
vastly  inferior,  both  in  interest  and  precision. 
Indeed,  the  biography  of  history  must  always 
be  the  least  important  portion,if  only  because 
the  least  susceptible  of  precision.  The  tes- 
timonies of  contemporaries  may  give  us  the 
outward  and  visible  acts  of  a  man's  life  ;  no 
one  can  give  us  the  inward  motive.  All 
biography  can  be  but  approximative.  It 
may  be  interesting  ;  it  never  can  be  precise. 
Thi^  other  portion  of  history  which  concerns 
the  progress  of  mankind  in  general,  is  oth- 
erwise important,  otherwise  accurate ;  it 
may  indeed  be  reduced  to  extreme  accuracy 
when  once  undertaken  on  the  proper  scien- 
tific method.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
fticts.  It  needs  no  recondite  information. 
The  materials  are  abundant,  sufficing. 
Hence  the  futility  of  '  secret  anecdotes,'  on 
which  so  much  stress  is  laid.  Nothing  but 
what  is  common  can  have  affected  or  inter- 
ested mankind  ;  nothing  that  affected  them 
can  have  remained  secret.  We  gain  a  closer 
insight  into  the  condition  of  humanity,  by 
the  appre»'iation  of  certain  common  facts, 
than  by  whole  archives  of  secret  anecdotes. 
The  Greeks,  with  all  their  magnificent  and 
unrivalled  architecture,  had  no  bridge ;  the 
Italians,  who  could  boast  of  a  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  had  not  a  decent  lock.  From  sim- 
ple facts  like  these  what  deductions  are  to 
be  made  ! 

M.    Daunou  has  combated  the  opinions 
of  Laplace  and  others  respecting  tradition, 


the  fallacy.  It  w*as  certainly  very  charac 
teristic  of  mathematicians  to  apply  their  cal- 
culations to  human  affairs  as  if  men  were 
abstract  constant  quantities.  John  Craig, 
an  Englishman,  was  one  of  the  first  to 
attempt  this.  In  his  '  Theologia3  Chris- 
tianae  Principia  Mathematica'  (1699),  he 
declares  that  as  moral  and  political  facts  are 
by  nature  subject  to  modification  during 
transmission  from  generation  to  generation, 
their  credibility  of,  course  declines  in  the 
same  ratio  ;  he  fancies  that  certain  events 
which  occurred  in  the  beginning  of  our 
era  will  cease  to  be  credible  in  the  year 
3153  ;  And  this  year  will  therefore  be  the 
end  of  the  world.  Laplace  in  his  '•  Essai 
Philosophique  sur  les  Probabilites,'  in  de- 
claring Craig's  analysis  bizarre^  nevertheless 
accords  great  influence  to  the  action  of  time 
on  the  probability  of  facts  transmitted  from 
one  generation  to  another  by  a  chain  of  tra- 
dition. ^  It  is  clear,'  he  says,  '  that  this  pro- 
bability must  diminish  in  proportion  as  the 
chain  is  prolonged.'  M.  Daunou  opposes 
various  reasons  to  this  mathematical  fallacy  ; 
but  he  has  not  seen  that  the  origin  of  it 
lurks  in  mistaking  the  metaphor  of  a  '  chain 
of  tradition'  for  a  fact.  Tradition  is  not  a 
chain,  as  above  mplied.  Some  traditions 
are  indeed  transmitted  from  generation  to 
generation  with  no  other  testimony  than 
that  of  constant  transmission  ;  such  arc  the 
stories  of  the  Greek  heroes,  of  Romulus 
and  others.  But  this  only  applies  to  oral 
tradition  ;  the  written  has  no  such  decreasing 
probability :  its  certitude  is  as  perfect  to  us 
as  it  was  to  our  ancestors.  The  various 
testimonies  which  made  our  forefathers  cre- 
dit the  invasion  of  Rome  by  barbarians  have 
the  same  force  now  as  then  ;  the  belief  of 
our  ancestors  has  little  to  do  with  our  belief, 
and  no  way  affects  the  certitude  of  the  facts  ; 
we  have  the  same  testimonies  to  judge  by, 
and  we  believe  ;  so  also  will  our  children 
believe.  That  Caesar  lived  and  conquered 
Britain  will  be  facts  no  time  can  throw  a 
doubt  upon. 

We  must  quote  M.  Daunou's  excellent 
observations  respecting  the  multiplicity  of 
witnesses  being  no  sort  of  proof  on  certain 
points.  Somebody  satirically  said  that  peo- 
ple were  never  so  much  tg  be  doubted  as 
when  relating  what  they  had  heard  or  seen  : 
the  following  remarks  are  a  s^ood  comment- 
ary  on  the  sarcasm. 

"  When  an  entire  nation  testifies  to  the  truth 
of  some  extraordinary  fact,  does  the  prohability 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  witnesses  ? 
I  believe  it  will  generally  be  in  an  inverse  ratio; 
for  there  are  facts,  which,  from  their  nature,  could 
have  been  seen  but  by  few  persons ;  the  greater 
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the  numher  of  those  who  declare  themselves  to 
have  been  present  at  scenes  which  must  have 
been  secret,  and  to  have  heard  M^ords  which  must 
have  beea  uttered  in  confidence,  the  less  would  be 
my  confidence.  Even  with  respect  to  public 
events,  I  should  not  be  convinced  by  the  mere 
multiplicity  of  witnesses ;  to  be  present  does  not 
suffice,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  well.  It  has 
never  been  found  difficult  to  persuade  an  assembly 
of  men  that  they  see  or  have  seen  that  which  none 
of  them  had  looked  at  closely.  In  such  a  case 
every  one  fears  lest  he  should  pass  for  less  atten- 
tive or  less  clear-sighted  than  another,  and  would 
rather  see  more  than  see  less.  What  is  said  is 
repeated,  and  very  many  add  a  little  of  their  own  : 
thus  what  seems  a  testimony  is  but  the  recep- 
tion and  propagation  of  a  tradition.  [No  one 
acquainted  with  criminal  trials  can  have  failed 
to  remark  this  in  the  testimonies  of  witnesses, 
who  have  no  intention  to  deceive,  but  are  so  pre- 
occupied Avith  the  prisoner!s  guilt,  that  they  make 
up  from  their  own  imaginations  the  little  connect- 
ing links  which  their  facts  are  wanting  in,  or  are 
persuaded  they  saw  symptoms  which  they  never 
did  see.]  I  would  rather  trust  in  the  testimony  of 
four  or  five  astronomers  who  had  witnessed  the 
circumstances  attendant  on  a  comet  or  an  eclipse, 
than  that  of  the  voice  of  the  whole  people  who 
had  only  regarded  the  celestial  bodies,  terrified  by 
absurd  superstitions.  Beyond  the  necessary  num- 
ber to  guarantee  the  exactitude  and  fidelity  of  the 
depositions,  the  multituJe  of  witnesses  generally 
does  nothing  but  multiply  the  chances  of  decep- 
tion. Let  us  add,  that  in  general  this  crowd  of 
witnesses  only  confirms  the  recital  by  a  tacit  con- 
sent easily  obtained  or  supposed,  or  else  by  vague 
rumours  which  have  no  constant  result.  Impos- 
ture often  invokes  the  testimony  of  a  nation, 
which  replies  only  by  silence  ;  or  else  claims  the 
rumours  which  it  has  taken  care  to  circulate." 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  this  wholesome 
scepticism  in  the  work.  Indeed,  all  that  is 
true  in  the  attacks  of  the  philosophers  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  against  the  credibility  of 
history,  will  be  found  in  these  pages,  toge- 
ther with  many  points  they  did  not  see,  and 
above  all  with  the  truths  they  denied.  A 
more  healthy  course  of  historical  scepticism 
than  this  '  Cours  d'Etudes'  we  do  not  know  ; 
especially  as  the  principles  of  belief  are 
placed  beside  those  of  doubt.  Every  source 
of  testimony  is  examined,  and  rules  for  its 
criticism  laid  down.  We  shall  give  these 
rules  presently  ;  meanwhile  the  following 
passage  is  worth  citing  as  a  lesson  to  the 
daring  scholars  of  modern  times. 

"  For  nearly  four  centuries,  engraving  and 
printing  have  multiplied  the  means  of  representing 
with  precision  all  the  forms  of  our  public  institu- 
tions, the  productions  of  our  industry,  the  customs 
of  our  private  life.  There  is  now  hardl  the  least 
information  of  this  kind  which  cannot  immediately 
be  obtained  from  our  dictionaries,  manuals,  sta- 
tistics, newspapers,  almanacs,  the  narratives  of 
our  travellers,  and  our  immense  collection  of 
prints.     If  all  this  lumber,  or  at  least  a  large  por- 


tion of  these  collections,  descends,  as  it  appears  to 
me  it  must  do,  to  our  most  distant  posterity,  it  will 
not  be  in  their  power  to  be  ignorant  of  any  of  our 
customs,  of  the  proceedings  of  our  industry,  of 
the  details  of  our  civil  and  domestic  usages.  But 
if  the^possessonly  our  books  of  poetry,  speeches, 
novels,  histories,  treatises  on  philosophy;  if  slight 
remains  of  our  edifices  and  furniture  alone  re- 
mained, they  would  need  in  turn  learned  men, 
sufficiently  expert  to  discover  in  Boileau,  Voltaire, 
and  Montesquieu,  the  materials,  forms,  and  varie- 
ties of  our  habitations,  our  clothes,  and  utensils. 
Such  is  very  nearly  our  position  with  regard  to 
the  Latins  and  Greeks.  On  the  one  hand,  a  few 
ancient  passages — on  the  other,  a  few  material  re- 
mains of  antiquity — these  are  the  grounds  on 
which  we  must  base  a  knowledge  of  the  customs 
of  the  Romans  and  Athenians.  These  grounds 
are  small,  but  art  is  boundless.  Monuments  are 
rare,  misshapen,  defective ;  what  does  that  mat- 
ter :  before  they  are  hardly  dug  up,  they  are  de- 
scribed, restored,  and  so  much  is  done  to  them 
that  they  are  explained.  Passages  are  obscure, 
mutilated,  of  double  meaning ;  they  are  commented 
on,  corrected,  re-established,  or,  to  employ  the 
artistic  word,  restored ;  until  at  last  information, 
whether  desirable  or  not,  respecting  the  least  de- 
tails, not  of  customs,  but  of  the  uses  and  utensils 
of  antiquity,  is  obtained  from  them.  It  is  true 
that  to  obtain  a  knowledge  like  this,  a  peculiar 
logic  is  required,  more  expeditious  and  le.ss  incon- 
venient than  that  of  geometricians  and  timid  phi- 
losophers ;  for  if  before  concluding  it  was  always 
requisite  to  complete  the  enumerations,  appreciate 
the  value,  and  determine  the  meaning  of  proofs,  to 
be  assured  of  the  constant  signification  of  words, 
and  the  identity  of  those  which  are  admitted  as 
middle  terms  in  reasoning,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
carry  archceological  science  so  far.  Bui  by  exacting 
a  result  from  every  passage;  by  deducing  from 
several  compared  passages,  what  neither  of  them 
expresses  in  part  or  as  a  whole ;  by  imagining 
analogies  and  allusions  ;  by  collecting  homonyms 
and  synonyms  ;  by  coining  etymologies ;  by  always 
taking  the  possible  for  the  probable  and  the  pro- 
bable for  certainty,  one  may  compose  a  thousand 
treatises  on  the  history  of  inscriptions,  on  numis- 
matics, on  paleography,  on  mythography,  &c.,  and 
science  will  increase  daily ;  and  if,  by  chance,  it 
throws  some  ray  of  light  on  certain  points  of  the 
civil  annals,  this  accidental  good  fortune  will  be 
used  as  authority  to  recommend  a  less  useful  eru- 
dition ;  viz. ,  that  which  introduces  into  historical 
studies,  methods  little  useful  in  directing  the 
human  mind  to  real  knowledge.  By  this  all  his- 
tory will  appear  transformed  into  a  conjectural  art 
degenerating  into  divination  ;  and  so  many  hypo- 
theses, born  of  the  pretension  of  ignoring  nothing, 
of  the  habit  of  doubting  nothing,  will  end  by 
spreading  apparent  uncariainty  and  unjust  discre- 
dit on  the  results  with  which  they  have  been 
mixed  up." 

We  are  led  to  notice  one  very  general 
error  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  passage  ; 
viz.,  that  literature  being  the  expression  of 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  we  can  best  under- 
stand those  times  by  studying  their  litera- 
ture. It  is  true,  that  without  a  knowledge 
of  its  literature',  we  can  never  perfectly  un- 
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derstand  an  epoch  ;  it  is  also  true,  that  the 
knowledge  of  its  literature  alone  will  never 
enable  us   to   understand  it.     Suppose  we 
had  nothing  but  Greek  literature  whereby  to 
understand  Greek  history,  what  should  we 
be  able  to  make  of  Homer,  the  dramatists,  I 
Pindar,  Anacreon,  Theocritus,  or  the  ora-i 
tors  ?     These  now  puissant  aids  would  then  i 
be  almost  useless.     They  express  the  age, ! 
but  they  give  it  an  idealized  expression ;  \ 
when  we  can  confront  this  ideal  state  with ! 
the  reality,  we  are  enabled  to  draw  there-  \ 
from  valuable  instruction  :  we  can  separate, 
as  it  were,  the  matter  from  its  form  ;  we  can 
learn  some  of  the  various  processes  of  art.  ■ 
The  history  of  art  is  one  important  branch 
of  the  history  of  mankind  ;  and  in  this  sense 
literature  must  always  be  a  rich  source   of 
historical  instruction  ;  but  the  student  must 
not  confound  a  part  with  the  whole,  must 
not  fancy  that  the  past  can  be  understood  by 
merely  understanding  its  literature. 

One  good  result  of  the  modern  conception 
of  history  is  the  conviction  that  not  only  are 
politics  and  biography,  archaeology  and  chro- 
nology, necessary  to  its  existence,  but  that 
it  is  a  vast  science  intimately  connected  with 
every  other  science,  and  with  everything  in- 
terestingj  to  man.  Instead  of  beinsf  a  detail 
of  diplomatic  intrigues  or  military  exploits, 
it  is  the  resume  of  all  the  elements  of  social 
life.  Everything  is  capable  of  throwing 
light  upon  it,  since  everything  must  have 
had  influence  on  the  progress  of  mankind. 
Men  like  Mr.  Kemble,  profoundly  imbued 
with  the  historical  feeling  (if  the  expression 
may  be  allowed),  will  in  the  course  of  an 
hour's  ramble  demonstrate  the  importance 
of  apparently  trivial  facts ;  show^ing  how  a 
certain  law  will  imply  a  certain  commercinl 
condition,  and  how  the  simplest  geographical 
position  will  have  influenced  the  destinies  of 
nations,  so  that  living  on  one  or  the  other 
side  of  a  river  is  a  matter  of  consequence ; 
how  a  man  building  a  wall  or  a  ditch  in  a 
certain  place  may  have  been  of  more  ser- 
vice to  his  nation  than  a  warlike  chief.  So  | 
far  from  the  intrigues  of  diplomatists,  the 
ambitions  of  favourites,  or  the  lives  and  ex- 
ploits of  sovereigns  being  the  important  sub- 
jects, as  formerly  imagined,  they  form  but 
the  meanest,  smallest  parts.  The  modern 
conception  of  history  lequires  for  its  fulfil- 
ment that  these  special  subsidiary  histories 
be  completed  : 

1.  A  History  of  Religion  and  Morals,  in- 
cluding Mythologies  and  Superstitions.  2. 
A  History  of  Law  :  judicial  and  administra- 
tive. 3.  A  History  of  Art.  4.  A  History 
of  Commerce.  5.  A  History  of  Agriculture. 
6.  A  History  of  Philosophy.  7.  A  History 
of  Manners,  Customs,  Sports,  &c.    8.  A  His- 


tory of  the  Fusion  of  Races.  9.  A  History 
of  Domestic  Relations:  parental  and  conju- 
gal, with  those  of  master  and  slave,  em- 
ployer and  workmen,  &c.  10.  A  Compa- 
rative History  of  Language. 

These  ten  special  histories,  many  of  them 
founded  on  special  sciences,  together  with 
the  sciences  of  Physiology  and  Ethology, 
are  all  indispensable  to  a  perfect  Universal 
History.  From  the  above  enumeration  it 
will  be  seen,  that  we  have  no  such  enthusi- 
astic hopes  as  to  the  speedy  completion  of 
the  science,  as  many  French  and  German 
writers  entertain.  Our  conviction,  however, 
is,  that  the  progress  towards  completion  will 
be  certain,  though  slow.  We  may  point, 
indeed,  to  the  fact  ot  the  very  great  progress 
which  has  already  been  made.  Whoever  is 
acquainted  with  the  chroniclers  and  early 
writers,  down  to  the  Humes  and  Gibbons, 
and  from  them  to  the  Guizots,  Thierrys, 
Michelets,  Niebuhrs,  and  Rankes,  will  ad- 
mit the  very  great  progress  in  the  criticism 
of  testimonies  and  in  largeness  of  concep- 
tion. The  '  Pictorial  History  of  England' 
has  man}"  and  serious  faults  ;  but  it  has  one 
prodigious  merit :  that  of  making  people 
understand  the  historical  significance  of  lite- 
rature, art,  law,  religion,  customs  and  man- 
ners, and  commerce.  As  such,  it  is  a  work 
worthy  of  national  encouragement :  written 
as  it  is,  in  general,  in  a  popular  and  engag- 
ing manner. 

To  return  to  M.  Daunou,  we  shall  best 
give  an  exact  idea  of  his  principles  of  criti- 
cism, by  reducing  them  here  to  their  abstract 
expression,  referring  to  his  pages  for  special 
illustrations,  of  which  there  are  many  and 
excellent.  The  first  volume  contains  the 
exposition  of  these  rules. 

I.  Every  fact,  not  derived  from  revela- 
tion, which  is  irreconcileable  with  the  con- 
stant laws  of  nature,  is  to  be  rejected  as  fa- 
bulous :  it  would  be  superfluous  to  weigh 
testimonies  in  its  favour.  It  is  necessarily 
erroneous  or  fictitious. 

II.  Nevertheless,  before  rejecting  any  fact 
as  supernatural  or  chimerical,  we  must  exa- 
mine whether  the  narrator  may  not  have 
attributed  that  character  to  it  from  having 
been   deceived   by   appearances ;    whether 

he  may  not  have  mistaken  for  a  prodigy  that  • 
which  was  but  the  eflfect  of  some  ill-known 
law.  In  this  case  it  would  suffice,  to  render 
the  narrative  credible,  to  remove  all  the  cir- 
cumstances with  which  it  is  surcharged,  and 
the  miraculous  colour  which  credulity  has 
given  to  it. 

III.  Reason  also  refuses  confidence  in 
narratives  which  disagree  with  those  that 
precede  and  those  that  follow,  or  which  pre- 
sent a  tissue  of  romantic  adventures  little 
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compatible  with  the  ordinary  course  of  things. 
Such  are  possible,  but  their  improbability 
excludes  them  from  history,  which  admits 
only  the  probable  and  the  certain. 

I^K  IV.  The  only  case  which  warrants  the 
^H  admission  of  a  fact  improbable  in  itself,  is 
when  the  testimonies  on  which  it  reposes 
are  at  once  so  numerous,  positive,  uniform, 
and  grave,  that  their  falsehood  would  be 

»more  strange  than  the  fact  itself. 
V.  If  an  historical  tradition,  which,  on  the 
above  principles,  would  be  inadmissible, 
has  obtained  belief  for  a  long  period,  and  has 
exercised  an  influence  over  the  people,  it 
will  merit  a  place  in  history,  but  the  writer 
should  carefully  distinguish  it  as  fabulous. 

VI.  Any  tradition  which  is  of  a  miracu- 
lous character  is  to  be  rejected. 

VII.  Traditions  are  admissible  only  when 
they  are  in  themselves  extremely  probable ; 
and  in  this  case,  which  is  rare,  they  can 
only  have  the  attribute  of  probability  bestow- 
ed on  them. 

VIII.  A  traditional  narrative  should  only 
be  considered  certain  when,  besides  being 

•  intrinsically  probable,  it  has  been  handed 
down  through  many  centuries,  and  always 
received  implicit  credence. 

IX.  Before  drawing  any  conclusion  from 
an  historical  monument,  the  first  care  should 
be,  to  ascertain  whether  it  be  authentic ; 
that  is,  whether  it  belongs  to  the  time,  place, 
and  persons  to  whom  it  is  ascribed. 

X.  The  loss  of  a  monument  is  only  in 
part  recompensed  by  the  detailed  descrip- 
tions of  it  which  may  exist ;  and  these  de- 
scriptions must  have  been  made  by  attentive 
and  veridical  authors,  who  had  seen  it 
themselves  and  closely  examined  it. 

XI.  No  historical  consequence  can  be 
drawn  from  enigmatical  monuments ;  and 
we  must  consider  those  enigmatical  which 
are  not  immediately  intelligible,  the  object 
and  sense  of  which  can  only  be  explained 
by  conjectures,  dissertations,  and  analogies. 

XII.  Medals  and  inscriptions,  when  clear 
and  authentic,  furnish  names  and  dates  gen 
erally  worthy  of  confidence. 

XIII.  But  medals  and  inscriptions  do  not 
alone  suffice  to  establish  facts  or  memorable 
actions ;  because  adulation  and  policy  intro- 
duce errors  and  falsehoods.  In  a  bulletin 
a  small  victory  is  always  exaggerated,  a  de- 
feat attenuated.  But  such  authorities  serve 
to  confirm  narratives  which  may  be  found 
related  elsewhere  in  similar  terms. 

XIV.  Many  charts  (chartes)  which  as- 
sume to  be  anterior  to  the  year  1000  are 
false  ;  up  to  that  period  this  sort  of  testimo- 
ny is  to  be  employed  with  extreme  caution. 

XV.  From  the  year  1000,  and  above  all 
from  that  of  1200,  there  exist  certain  means 


of  proving  the  authenticity  of  archives  which 
become  in  consequence  the  most  fruitful 
source  of  historical  instruction. 

XVI.  Trials,  reports,  bulletins,  &c.,  when 
drawn  up  in  presence  of  the  facts,  generally 
present  the  names,  dates,  and  material  cir- 
cumstances with  exactitude. 

XVII.  They  have  sometimes  been  altered 
by  pohtical  interests  ;  and  they  must,  there- 
fore, when  possible,  be  confronted  with  par- 
ticular narratives  published  at  the  same 
time,  and  on  the  same  matters. 

XVIII.  The  most  faithful  reports  of  trials 
never  give  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  moral 
and  political  character  of  the  events  or  per- 
sons. 

XIX.  The  confidence  due  to  private  me- 
moirs written  day  by  day  is  proportionate  to 
that  which  the  honesty  and  intelligence  of 
the  writer  inspire. 

XX.  From  the  commencement  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  public  journals  and  ga- 
zettes furnish  with  tolerable  exactitude  the 
dates  and  material  circumstances  of  public 
events. 

XXI.  Such  details  as  are  recorded  equal- 
ly in  various  periodicals  edited  with  free- 
dom, and  published  in  different  interests  and 
opinions,  are  to  be  credited. 

XXII.  The  journals  expressly  avowed  by 
governments  are  in  general  exact  in  what 
concerns  external  circumstances  and#  visible 
results. 

XXIII.  No  sort  of  confidence  is  due  to 
gazettes  which  a  government  directs  without 
avowal ;  and  the  recitals  they  contain  are  to 
be  held  as  worthless  unless  confirmed  by 
those  written  with  perfect  freedom. 

XXIV.  The  memoirs  of  a  man  respecting 
his  own  actions  and  affairs  merit  attention  as 
those  of  one  who  knows  his  subject ;  but 
they  merit  scepticism  as  those  of  an  interest- 
ed party. 

XXV.  The  memoirs  of  writers  of  every 
century  upon  the  events  which  occurred 
during  their  lifetime,  or  a  few  years  before 
their  birth,  compose  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  history.  The  first  care  of  the 
historian  should  be  to  ascertain  whether 
these  memoirs  be  authentic  both  as  to  time 
and  person.  The  real  author  having  been 
ascertained,  it  is  then  necessary  to  learn 
what  value  is  to  be  attached  to  his  testimony. 

XXVI.  His  testimony  would  be  valueless 
if  it  was  discovered  that  he  did  not  possess 
the  means  of  verifying  the  facts  he  relates. 

XXVII.  Of  httle  value  if  it  was  found 
that  his  narrative  was  dictated  by  personal 
interests  ;  or  to  flatter  his  patrons  and  party. 

XXVIII.  It  is  prudent  to  examine,  not 
reject,  the  accounts  of  one  who  manifests  a 
disposition  towards  satire. 
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XXIX.  Such  authors  as  accumulate  mi- 
raculous recitals,  and  find  in  most  facts  some 
extraordinary  circumstances,  are  to  be  rank- 
ed amongst  romancers. 

XXX.  In  suspecting  the  veracity  of  him 
who  shows  devotion  to  his  sect  or  party, 
the  other  extreme  must  be  avoided ;  nor 
must  any  more  confidence  be  reposed  in 
those  chroniclers  who  enregister  with  apa- 
thetic indifference  the  enterprises  and  revo- 
lutions which  they  pretend  to  have  witnessed. 

XXXI.  When  there  is  a  contradiction  or 
diversity  between  original  narratives,  criti- 
cism must  decide  between  them  by  the  con- 
fronting of  testimonies  ;  but  in  this  case  the 
result  can  hardly  ever  be  pronounced  cer- 
tain :  it  has  only  more  or  less  probability. 

XXXII.  A  negative  argument  is  that 
founded  on  the  silence  of  a  contemporary, 
and  it  acquires  great  force  when  the  author 
who  remains  silent  is  intelligent,  judicious, 
and  exact,  and  when  he  could  not  have  been 
ionorant  of  the  fact  nor  interested  in  con- 

o 

cealing  it. 

XXXIII.  In  default  of  contemporary  nar- 
ratives, those  written  one  or  two  centuries 
afterwards  must  be  accepted  ;  but  subject  to 
all  the  preceding  criticism  ;  and  in  general 
they  can  only  furnish  probable  results. 

Such  are  the  principal  rules  laid  down 
and  illustrated  in  the  course  of  the  first  vol- 
ume, where  the  reader  will  find  any  further 
fuller  information  he  may  desire,  as  well  as 
the  answers  to  any  objections  which  the  ab- 
stract statement  of  these  rules  may  excite. 
The  second  volume  is,  perhaps,  less  interest- 
ing. The  several  chapters  on  the  usages  of 
history  were  very  needful  for  his  audience  ; 
perhaps  to  juvenile  students  entertaining  j 
but  those  who  read  for  something  more  than 
reading's  sake  we  would  advise  to  skim  gent- 
ly over  these  chapters,  alighting  only  upon 
such  passages  as  attract  them.  The  second 
half  of  the  volume  is  of  importance  ;  it  is  a 
review  of  all  the  geographical  notions  which 
from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  times  have 
been  entertained  by  writers  and  travellers. 
It  may  be  called  the  history  of  geography. 
The  third  volume  treats  of  chronology,  and 
the  art  of  writing  history  :  the  latter  the  au- 
thor illustrates  with  abundant  examples  from 
the  ancient  writers. 

In  taking  our  leave  of  this  excellent  work 
we  must  again  express  our  opinion  that  it 
has  few  rivals  :  temperate  and  erudite  rather 
than  novel  or  profound ;  not  so  much  offer- 
ing new  ideas  or  new  methods  as  classifying 
what  before  was  known ;  written  with  ele- 
gance and  gravity  rather  than  with  anima- 
tion and  eclat,  it  remains,  after  all  deduc- 
tions, an  admirable  course  of  historical  study. 


Art.  III. — Files  et  Souvenirs  dii  Congres  de 

Viennc ;  2'ableaux  des  Salons^  Scenes^ 
Anecdotiques,  et  tortraits ;  1814,  1815. 
(Festivities,  &c.,  of  the  Congress  of  Vi- 
enna.) Par  le  Comte  A.  de  la  Garde. 
Paris:  A.  Appert  Libraire  Editeur.  2 
Tomes.   1843. 

There  were  previous  to  the  present  year 
three  Histories  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
1st,  the  book  of  De  Pradt ;  2d,  the  History 
of  M.  de  Flassan  ;  and  3d,  the  Journal  of  a 
Nobleman  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  pub- 
lished anonymously  in  London.  The  book 
of  the  Abbe,  and  former  Bishop  of  Mechlin, 
is  lively,  startling  and  showy.  In  order  to 
prove  his  honesty  and  originality — like  our 
own  Cobbett — he  makes  it  a  point  with  him- 
self to  differ  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  it  is  therefore  no  marvel  that  he  discov- 
ers that  there  is,  after  all,  nothing  so  very 
wrong  in  the  partitioning  of  Poland  ;  that  the 
aggrandizement  of  Prussia  is  necessary  to 
the  general  equilibrium  of  Europe  ;  and  that 
the  annexation  of  Belgium  to  Holland  is  the 
very  perfection  of  wisdom. 

The  book  of  M.  de  Flassan,  entitled  '  His- 
toire  du  Congres  de  Vienne,'  and  which  first 
saw  the  light  in  1829,  is  still  more  volumi- 
nous, though  infinitely  less  readable,  than 
the  production  of  his  apostolic  and  diplo- 
matic predecessor.  M.  de  Flassan  had  no 
doubt  the  most  favourable  opportunities  of 
writing  a  correct  and  authentic  work.  He 
had  long  previously  been  employed  at  the 
Ministere  des  Affaires  Etranrjeres.  He  had 
been  advantageously  known  as  the  author  of 
a  larger  work  in  six  vols.,  commenced  in 
1809,  and  finished  in  1811,  the  '  Histoire 
Generale  et  Raisonnee  de  la  Diplomatic 
Frangaise,'  so  that  his  previous  studies  and 
rese^irches  had  eminently  qualified  him  for 
the  task  which  his  government  had  imposed. 
But  although  he  was  clothed  in  an  official 
capacity,  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  act- 
ors in  this  great  drama  of  the  Congress  of  the 
Nations,  and  had  moreover  access  to  all  the 
protocols  and  archives,  there  is  not  perhaps 
a  more  arid  and  colourless  production  in 
modern  French  literature  than  the  '  Histoire 
du  Congres  de  Vienne.'  Somewhat  of  this 
is  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  dry,  dogmatic,  and 
formal  style  of  the  publication,  a  little  per- 
haps to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  but  most 
of  all  to  the  diplomatic  drill  which  it  was 
necessary  the  author's  opinions  should  un- 
dergo before  they  were  permitted  to  be  given 
to  the  reading  world  of  Europe  and  America. 
We  have  been  told  on  good  authority  that 
M.  de  Flassan  was  forced  to  strike  out  all 
the  really  curious  and  interesting  portions  of 
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and  unanimated  record  at'  facts  ;  an  enforced 
and  laboured  panegyric  on  the  five  powers 
and  their  plenipotentiaries,  whom  the  author 
complacently  and  complimentarily  describes 
as  ^  si  superieures  aux  jugemenshumains'  !* 

The  Oournal  of  a  JNobleman  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna'  may  or  may  not  be  apocry- 
phal ;  but  in  any  event  it  is  a  work  which 
could  have  been  written  by  any  valet  or  gen- 
tleman's gentleman ;  by  the  lacquey  of 
Prince  Metternich,  or  the  page  of  the  late 
Emily  Marchioness  of  Londonderry. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna,  hke  every  other 
congress  in  modern  times,  presents  two  dis- 
tinct aspects.  The  one  public  and  patent  to 
all  the  world — the  other  latent  and  unreveal- 
ed,  unless  to  the  kings  and  cabinets  initiated. 
The  secret  letters  and  confidential  commu- 
nications of  Lord  Castlereagh  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  and  to  Lord  Bathurst,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  October,  1814,  to  the  commence- 
ment of  January,  1815,  and  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  who  supplied  the  place  of  his 
brother  plenipotentiary  and  friend  at  the 
congress,  from  February,  1815,  to  the  mo- 
ment of  its  close,  would,  no  doubt,  afford 
some  of  the  rarest  materials  for  anecdote, 
history,  and  memoirs  ;  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  any  of  these  familiar  and  confidential 
letters  will  ever  be  made  public ;  certainly 
not  in  our  own  day.  There  was  yet  another 
hand  from  w^hich  much  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. It  is  well  known  that  during  the 
congress  the  most  unreserved  communica- 
tion existed  between  Louis  XVIII.  and  his 
adroit  and  pliant  plenipotentiary.  A  scholar, 
a  man  of  taste  and  erudition,  Louis  XVIII. 
was  not  only  possessed  with  the  mania  and 
w^eakness  of  corresponding  on  all  subjects, 
literary,  political,  and  scientific,  but  his  most 
Christian  majesty  was  also  desirous  of  learn- 
ing, like  all  the  branches  of  the  elder  Bour- 
Bons,  the  little  tittle-tattle,  the  small  gossip, 
and  the  secret  scandal,  of  the  rout  of  kings 
aud  rabble  of  ministers  assembled  in  the 
capital  of  the  soi-disant  descendant  of  all  the 
Ccesars. 

Talleyrand  was  too  good  a  courtier  not  to 
gratify  this  royal  yet  paltry  propensity. 
There  was  not  an  intriguing  adventure,  not 
a  royal  and  imperial  amour,  not  a  masked 
ball,  not  a  dinner  or  supper,  or  Tanz  Musique 
at  the  Redouten  Saal,  w  hich  the  ex-bishop 
did  not  most  unctuously  describe  for  the 
pleasure  and  instruction  of  his  royal  master. 
If  Alexander,  in  a  fit  of  half-religious  mysti- 
cism, or  something  still  more  mundane,  flung 
himself  at  the  feet  of  Madame  de  Krudener  • 
if  Metternich  dallied  till  the  dawn  of  day  in 

•  Coiigres  de  Vienne,  par  De  Flassan,  tome  i.,  p.  219. 


a  secluded  alcove  with  some  pretty 
grafinn  ; — if  Castlereagh  danced  with  imper- 
turbable and  relentless  energy  all  night  long, 
disclosing  his  thin  and  shapeless  calves  in 
tight  pantaloons ; — if  Maximilian  of  Bavaria 
cracked  a  coarse  joke  ; — or  that  Daniel 
Lambert  of  kings,  the  Colossus  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  surfeited  himself  with  a  Brobdignagian 
allowance  of  sturgeon  and  sauer  hatit ; — if 
the  sly  and  insinuating  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burg flirted  in  the  guise  of  agrisette,  for  some 
politic  and  fraudulent  purpose  ;  or  the  exu- 
berant humour  of  his  Majesty  of  Denmark 
exuded  in  lively  quips  and  cranks,  savouring 
more  of  the  cabaret  than  the  cabinet ; — if  the 
brisk  and  insatiable  vanity  of  Lord  Stewart, 
his  inevitable  want  of  tact,  and  unmistakable 
want  of  temper,  led  him  into  scrape  after 
scrape — all  were  noted  down  by  the  imper- 
turbable and  inexorable  ex-bishop  wdth  point 
and  precision.  Nor  did  the  other  sex  escape 
unscathed.  The  fan  of  this  princess,  the  sa- 
ble pelisse  of  that,  the  diamond  stomacher 
of  this  duchess,  the  beautiful  bracelet  of  that 
other,  were  all  described  and  chronicled 
with  the  special  science  of  a  Storr  and  Mor- 
timer ;  or,  better  still,  with  the  glowing  elo- 
quence of  a  Laure  (of  the  heuseof  Maradan 
Carson)  ;  or,  to  speak  synchronously,  of  a 
real  Bourbonite  bodice-maker  and  legitimate 
milliner,  such  as  Victorine  herself.  It  was 
after  having  received  one  of  these  pleasant 
missives,  in  which  the  dresses  and  costumes 
of  emperors  and  empresses,  archdukes  and 
archduchesses,  magnates  and  starosts,  were 
graphically  described,  that  the  gouty  and 
caustic  monarch  is  reported  to  have  exclaim- 
ed, '  M.  de  Talleyrand  n'a  oublie  qu'une 
seule  chose,  c'est  de  nous  faire  savoir  quel 
etait  son  costume  a  lui,  car  il  en  a  de  re- 
change.' 

But  where,  it  may  be  asked,  are  all  these 
confidential  letters  now  ?  This  alone  is  cer- 
tain, that  they  are  not  among  the  archives 
of  the  affaires  etrangercs  ;  for  one  fine  morn- 
ing, a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  Prince 
of  Beneventum  took  the  slight  and  superflu- 
ous precaution  of  removing  the  secret  and 
anecdotical  portion  of  the  letters  to  his  pri- 
vate hotel  in  the  Rue  St.  Florentin.  There 
remain,  then,  in  the  archives  of  France  but 
the  political  and  official  correspondence, 
which  is  in  every  sense  public  property. 
The  author  of  this  portion  of  these  materi- 
als for  future  history  is  the  worthy  and  ex- 
cellent M.  La  Bernardiere,  previously  to  the 
first  revolution  a  member  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  Oratoire,  but  who  subsequently, 
on  the  suppression  of  his  order,  embraced 
the  career  of  politics,  and  was  ultimately 
employed  as  Chef  de  Division  in  the  affaires 
etrangeres.     It  is  curious  as  well  as  instruc- 
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tive,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  reflect  how 
many  ecclesiastics  were  flung  into  the  stormy 
career  of  politics  by  the  revolution.  Tal- 
leyrand, Minister  of  Foreign  affairs.  Baron 
Louis,  Minister  of  Finance,  Fouche,  Minis- 
ter of  Police,  De  Pradt,  Ambassador  to  War- 
saw, Si^yes,  of  Pigeon  House  memory,  im- 
mortalized by  the  greatest  of  orators  and 
the  first  of  philosophic  statesmen  (Eurke), 
and  La  Bernardiere,  Chef  de  Division,  cum 
muUis  aliis.  The  only  instance  of  such  a 
signal  deviation  from  an  original  vocation 
that  occurs  to  us  under  the  government  pre- 
ceding the  revolution,  was  that  in  every 
way  most  remarkable  one,  of  M.  Turgot.* 

To  return  to  the  matter  more  immediately 
in  hand.  If  the  publication  of  the  private 
papers  of  Castlereagh  and  Wellington  be 
dim  and  distant,  we  fear  that  there  is  still 
less  chance  of  the  correspondence  of  Tal- 
leyrand being  disclosed  to  a  wondering  and 
expectant  public,  in  all  the  permanency  of 
pica  and  long  primer.  What  then  are  we 
to  do  ?  There  is  a  morbid  craving,  a  '  Morn- 
ing Post'  anxiety  for  minute  and  petty  de- 
tails, and  private  anecdote  ;  and  if  the  pri- 
mary evidence  be  wanting — if  the  original 
deed  be  lost  or  destroyed,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  secondary  evidence.  In  this 
emergency  of  the  reading  public,  forth  comes 
the  Count  A.  de  la  Garde,  professing  to 
give  his  recollections  and  portraits  of  the 
dinners,  dresses,  and  dances,  of  the  balls 
and  masquerades,  the  masks  and  festivals, 
the  punning  pick-nickery  and  pallardise  of 
the  congress  and  its  complement ;  and 
though  there  be  great  parvity  in  the  idea, 
and  albeit  it  plainly  discloses  a  wonderful 
littleness  of  mind,  still  we  are  bound  to  con- 
fess that  the  Count  has  executed  his  self- 
appointed  task  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  lite- 
rary Introducteur  des  Ambassadeurs,  and  all 
the  gaudy  pride  of  a  provincial  posture- 
master.  What  manner  of  man  is  this,  how- 
ever, and  where  does  he  come  from,  who  so 
obligingly  ushers  us  into  the  best  of  compa- 
ny ?  The  Count  A.  de  la  Garde  was  we 
believe  (though  he  does  not  tell  us  so)  born 
in  France,  somewhere  about  the  year  1782 
or  '83,  and  must  now  therefore  be  in  the 
60th  or  61st  year  of  his  age.  His  father  (if 
we  are  not  misinformed,  for  on  this  point 
also  he  is  silent)  was  employed  in  the  Min- 
istere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres.  During  the 
progress  of  the  French  revolution  he  had 
constantly  refused  to  emigrate.  Proscribed 
because  of  his  attachment  to  his  legitimate 
king,  he  saved  his  head  from  the  scaffold  by 
secreting  himself  in  the  house  of  a  friend. 


12. 


*  See  *  M6moires  de  I'Abbe  Morellet,'  tome  i.,  p. 


When  the  first  paroxysms  of  the  fever  of 
blood  were  over,  the  old  Count  thought  he 
might  again  show  himself  in  a  country 
which  he  had  never  abandoned.  But  his 
name  was  still  written  in  ensanguined  letters 
on  the  fatal  list,  and  proscribed  anew  after 
the  18th  Fructidor  (4th  September,  1797), 
he  was  obliged  to  emigrate  to  escape  a  more 
lingering  death  in  the  pestilential  deserts  of 
Sinnamary.  He  fled  to  Hamburg.  ,  His 
son,  the  author  of  the  work  at  present  un- 
der review,  was  his  only  companion.  They 
experienced  all  the  miseries  of  an  involun- 
tary and  sudden  banishment.  Invited  by 
the  Count  de  Fersen  to  repair  to  Sweden, 
they  left  Hamburg,  and  travelling  the  arid 
and  sandy  plains  of  Holstein,  gained  Co- 
penhagen on  foot.  They  were  received 
with  the  greatest  kindness  by  the  Count  de 
Lowendall,  whom  the  elderly  La  Garde  had 
formerly  known  in  Paris.  By  this  worthy 
man,  father  and  son  were  presented  to  the 
prince  royal,  at  whose  grotesque  dress  the 
young  emigrant  had  heartily  laughed  the 
day  previously  in  the  park  of  Copenhagen. 
The  poor  young  man  when  presented  would 
have  sunk  down  from  mingled  emotions  of 
fear  and  shame  when  he  found  who  had 
really  been  the  subject  of  his  mirth,  had  he 
not  been  encouraged  by  the  angelic  counte- 
nance of  a  young  woman  by  the  prince's 
side.  This  was  his  charming  sister  the 
Princess  of  Augustenburg,  who,  with  an 
imploring  look,  besought  her  brother  to 
read  the  petition  of  the  forlorn  exile. 

The  prince  read  the  document  attentively, 
questioned  the  unfortunate  young  man  more 
at  length,  and  having  learned  the  history  of 
his  miserable  pilgrimage,  exclaimed  to  his 
sister,  "  Alas  I  another  victim  of  the  revo- 
lution." 

"  But  surely  you  know  German  ?"  said 
the  prince. 

"Not  a  word,"  said  the  young  De  la 
Garde. 

"  Poor  boy !"  said  the  princess,  "  so 
young,  and  withal  so  much  of  suffering. 
How  sad  and  wearisome,  indeed,  must  your 
journey  have  appeared  over  these  dreary 
sands  of  ours ;  an  exile  in  a  strange  land." 
And  the  tears  started  into  her  beautiful 
eyes,  and  coursed  each  other  down  her 
cheeks. 

But  succour  was  at  hand.  An  order  on 
the  royal  treasury  was  soon  given  and  paid, 
and  the  passage  of  the  young  exile  was  tak- 
en on  board  a  merchant  ship  for  Stockholm, 
somewhere  in  the  month  of  March,  1801 ; 
but  the  vessel  being  detained  by  baffling 
winds,  he  was  present  at  the  passage  of  the 
Sound  by  Parker  and  Nelson  on  the  night 
of  the  2d  of  April,  1801,  and  did  good  ser- 
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vice  to  the  prince,  by  whose  bounty  he  had 
profited  a  few  days  before. 

At  length,  however,  after  the  signature  of 
the  armistice  which  destroyed  the  armed 
neutrality  of  the  Northern  Powers,  he  sets 
sail  for  Stockholm,  and  from  thence  pro- 
ceeds to  Amsterdam  to  join  his  father.  In 
that  city  he  remains  till  Napoleon  had  com- 
pletely triumphed  over  all  the  opponents  of 
a  consulate  for  life.  The  First  Consul, 
strong  enough  at  this  juncture — we  suppose 
the  6th  Floreal  (26th  April,  1802),  for  no 
dates  are  given — to  be  clement,  interposes 
no  obstacle  to  the  return  of  those  unfortu- 
nate emigrants  who  had  fled  to  escape  the 
scaffold.  The  old  Count  de  la  Garde,  hav- 
ing at  this  moment  urgent  need  of  those  pe- 
cuniary resources  without  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  live  in  a  land  of  exile,  despatched 
his  son  to  Paris  under  the  care  of  a  M. 
Clement.  They  take  up  their  quarters  at 
the  Hotel  de  Calais,  Rue  Coquilliere.  But 
M.  Clement  is  instantly  called  off  on  a  family 
business  to  Dijon,  and  recommending  young 
De  la  Garde  to  M.  Chaudeau,  a  pastrycook 
and  master  of  the  hotel,  the  stripling  is 
forthwith  installed  in  a  modest  bedroom  on 
the  fifth  stoiy  at  the  moderate  rent  of  twelve 
francs  a  month.  The  repasts  of  the  young 
emigrant  are  proportioned  to  the  exiguity  of 
his  purse.  Cold  and  famine  soon  stare  him 
in  the  face,  but  he  nevertheless  feels  all  the 
inebriating  transport  of  a  return  to  his  na- 
tive land,  and  like  a  shipwrecked  mariner, 
seems  to  clutch  the  soil  on  which  he  is  cast. 
The  poor  serving  girl  at  the  hotel  tells  him 
of  a  handsome  young  man,  the  tenant  of  the 
bedroom  before  his  occupancy,  who  had 
been  turned  half-naked  into  the  streets  in  an 
inclement  night  by  his  unfeeling  landlord, 
because  he  was  in  arrear  of  rent.  He 
dreams  of  this  remorseless  tapster.  He 
sees  the  horrid  spectre  with  an  unpaid  bill 
in  one  hand,  and  a  padlock  in  the  other  to 
seal  the  door  for  ever  against  him.  Now  he 
no  longer  sleeps  for  dread  of  duns ;  hardly 
does  he  eat.  The  canker  in  his  mind  is  cor- 
roding away  his  feeble  body.  He  cannot 
remain  still  an  instant.  Out  he  goes  into 
the  heart  of  that  busy,  bustling,  stinking, 
sensual  Paris.  It  is  to  him  a  cold  yet 
crowded  wilderness.  He  passes  the  blood- 
bespotted  Boulevards,  traverses  the  Rue 
Grange  Bataliere,  and  thinks  to  come  right 
on  the  Hotel  Choiseul,  which  had  anciently 
been  the  happy  home  of  his  family.  Alas  ! 
the  hotel  exists  no  longer.  It  is  transformed 
into  an  auction-room.  The  venerable  house- 
porter,  too,  is  gone,  and  nothing  remains  of 
the  past  but  the  old  house-dog  Castor,  who 
seems  to  recognize  the  child  who  had  so 
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often  pulled  both  ears  and  tail  in  the  dayi 
of  other  years  and  other  dynasties. 

Whilst  our  hero  was  yet  a  child  living  at 
the  Hotel  Choiseul,  another  family  inhabited 
a  portion  of  the  house.  There  was  a  younger 
daughter  of  this  family,  the  playmate  of  De 
la  Garde's  infantine  yertrs,  who  subsequent!/ 
became  the  reigning  beauty  of  the  day,  and 
afterwards  the  wife  of  one  of  the  richest 
bankers  of  Paris,  M.  Recamier.  As  the 
pockets  of  the  unfortunate  young  man  col- 
lapsed from  mere  emptiness,  as  he  could  not 
even  raise  a  trifle  on  the  portrait  of  Louis 
XVI. ,  presented  by  the  unfortunate  monarch 
to  his  father,  he  bethought  him  of  this  early 
friend  of  his  youth.  But  Madame  Reca- 
mier is  living  at  Clichy.  To  Clichy  ho 
hies  him,  dressed  out  in  a  three-cornered 
chapeau,  which  his  father  had  never  permit- 
ted him  to  change  for  a  round  hat,  the  one 
being  in  the  old  man's  estimate  the  type  of 
noblesse,  the  other  of  sans-culottism.  His 
coat  was  the  identical  upper-vestment,  and 
a  motley  one  it  was,  which  he  had  worn  on 
the  day  of  his  first  communion.  It  was  a 
black  cloth,  striped  with  silk  of  the  same 
colour.  His  trousers  of  nankeen,  were 
buckled  at  the  knees  with  pre-Adamite 
buckles,  his  doublet  was  lapelled  and  em- 
broidered with  flowers,  while  his  laced  bua  • 
kins  disclosed  to  the  eye  in  all  their  radiant 
colours  a  pair  of  gaudy  silk  stockings  which 
had  belonged  to  Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden, 
and  of  which  the  monarch's  valet  de  cham- 
bre  had  made  the  young  emigrant  a  present 
at  Stockholm.  *  Will  she  receive  me,  will 
she  recognize  me  ?'  thought  he,  as]  he  ap« 
proached  the  porter's  lodge  at  Clichy.  He 
sent  in  his  name,  and  was  met  with  the 
freezing  answer,  *  Madame  regrets  she  csii- 
not  receive  you  to-day.  Not  having  th3 
honour  of  being  personally  acquainted  with 
you,  she  begs  that  you  will  be  so  good  as  t^ 
inform  her  in  writing  of  the  object  of  your 
visit.'  Years  had  certainly  rolled  by,  yet 
it  was  hard  to  be  thus  forgotten.  The  ex- 
ile was  about  to  wander  silently  and  sadlj' 
away,  when  he  bethought  him  of  the  name 
of  *  Lolo,'  the  very  sobriquet  of  his  infancy, 
and  by  which  he  had  often  been  called  hj 
the  owner  of  the  chateau  of  Clichy  ;  when, 
presto  !  the  magic  of  that  little  word  opens  « 
to  him  the  house  and  table  of  Madame  Re- 
camier, by  whom  he  is  received  with  hospi- 
tality and  succoured  in  the  manner  most 
grateful  to  his  wants  and  feelings. 

But  it  will  not  do  to  spunge  for  ever  on 
the  bounty  of  any  one,  much  less  of  a  noble- 
hearted  woman,  and  the  young  La  Gardes. 
again  travels  back  to  Sweden,  from  whence, 
at  the  invitation  of  Count  Felix  Potocki,  so 
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well  known  by  his  colossal  fortune,  his  im-  as  we  happen  to  know,  in  the  year  1831, 
mense  popularity,  and  the  important  part  he  ;  the  period  of  the  marriage  of  the  present 
took  in  the  affairs  -of  his  country,  he  pro-  Emperor.  There  is  evidently,  therefore, 
ceeds  to  Poland.  At  Tulczim,  the  chateau  great  exaggeration  in  this  estimate.  We 
ofthecount,  and  where  hospitality  was  prac-l  are  as  little  disposed  to  credit  that  Lord 
tised  on  a  scale  absolutely  regal,  we  con- ;  Castlereagh  paid  for  his  apartment,  during 
jecture  (for  nothing  is  positively  stated)  De  i  his  sejour  in  that  capital,  500/.  a  month,  or 
la  Garde  remained  some  years.  This  must  at  the  rate  of  6000/.  a  year,  as  even  now, 
have  been  one  of  the  happiest  periods  of  his  thirty  years  later,  when  prices  and  popula- 
life.  The  house  was  always  filled  with  i  tion  have  greatly  increased,  one  of  the  finest 
company.  Sometimes  visits  were  made  of  hotels  in  the  city  might  be  obtained  at  a 
three  years'  length.  A  gay  and  gorgeous  |  rent  of  200/.  a  month,  or  2400/.  a  year, 
hospitality  was  the  order  of  the  day.  Horses, !  One  of  the  first  visits  of  De  la  Garde  was  to 
equipages,  and  servants,  were  at  the  dispo-  I  the  renowned  and  witty  Prince  de  Ligne, 
sal  of  "the  visiter.  There  were  plays,  and  j  then  in  his  |pOth  year.  As  fully  one-third 
hunting-parties,  and  operas,  and  the  Polish :  of  these  volumes  is  filled  with  the  sayings 
poet  Trembecky,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  i  and  doings  of  the  prince,  we  maybe  pardon- 
fame,  was  an  intimate  of  the  castle,  whose  j  ed  for  giving  a  slight  sketch  of  a  man  but 
fair  mistress,  the  Countess  Potocka,  was  one  |  little  known  to  the  present  generation,  and 
of  the  most  fascinating  and  accomplished  I  of  whom  no  biography  is  attempted  in  these 
women  in  Europe.     The  history  of  this  lady, !  columns. 

born  a  Greek  of  the  Fanal,  is  in  itself  a  ro- 1  Charles  Joseph  Prince  de  Ligne,  born  in 
mance.  It  was  for  her  that  the  garden  of  j  1735,  was  descended  from  one  of  the  most 
Sophiowka,  one  of  the  rarest  in  Europe,  j  illustrious  families  of  Belgium,  of  which  the 
was  created,  on  the  site  of  that  spot  famed  i  House   of    d'Aremberg   is   but   a   younger 


as  the  place  where  Ovid  was  exiled.  There, 
in  the  midst  of  the  Steppes  of  Yedissen, 
was  created  a  garden  rivalling  that  far-famed 
garden  of  Armida.  From  Poland  young  De 
la  Garde  proceeds  to  Russia.  Many  of  the 
best  years  of  his  life  are  spent  between 
Petersburg  and  Moscow.  He  visits  the 
Crimea  too,  and  Kioff*.  From  his  intimacy 
with  Tettenborn,  De  Witt,  Ouvaroff*,  and 
others  of  the  Russian  army,  we  incline  to 
think  he  must  have  entered  the  military  ser- 
vice of  the  Czar  ;  but  it  is  plain  that  if  he 
had  ever  worn  a  Russian  epaulette,  he  had 
cast  it  off"  before  the  autumn  of  1814. 

He  arrived  in  Vienna  in  the  last  days  of 
September,  1814.  The  fetes  had  already 
commenced.  There  were,  he  says,  nearly 
100,000  strangers  already  arrived.  But 
surely  here  must  be  some  gross  mistake. 
Even  in  1839  Vienna  contained  only  8200 
houses,  and  a  quarter  of  a  century  previous 
the  number  could  not  have  exceeded  7000. 
The  population  of  Vienna  in  1814  did  not 
amount  to  300,000,  and  any  one  who  knows 
anything  of  the  city,  containing  as  it  does 
only  127  streets,  or  its  faubourgs  (like  the 
P.S.  to  a  lady's  letter),  more  important  and 
considerable  than  the  city  itself,  will  at  once 


branch.  He  was  the  son  and  grandson  of 
field-marshals,  a  dignity  which  he  himself 
attained  late  in  life.  There  Avas  no  man  of 
his  day  who  attained  greater  perfection  in 
what  the  French  call  the  '  art  de  vivre'  than 
the  Prince  de  Ligne.  The  tone  and  polish 
of  his  manners,  the  charm  and  grace  of  his 
conversation,  the  readiness  and  piquancy  of 
his  wit,  always  subservient  to  good  taste 
and  good  feeling,  were  not  less  remarkable 
than  the  manly  beauty  of  his  person.  He 
entered  the  Austrian  service  in  1751.  His 
advancement  was  rapid  and  deserved,  for 
every  step  was  the  price  of  some  glorious 
and  daring  deed  of  valour.  During  the 
seven  years'  war  and  the  campaigns  of  the 
Austrian  and  Russians  against  the  Turks,  he 
particularly  distinguished  himself.  But  his 
literary,  civil,  and  social  triumphs  were 
equally  remarkable.  The  twenty-nine  vol- 
umes of  his  published  works  are  but  little 
known  in  England.  Fourteen  volumes  of 
these  are  devoted  to  military  affairs,  and 
though  nearly  half  a  century  has  elapsed 
since  they  were  published,  it  is  impossible 
even  in  our  day  to  read  them  without  being 
struck  by  the  profoundness,  originality,  and 
singular  power  of  minute  observation  dis- 


presume  that  it  was  quite  impossible  that  closed  in  the  *  Fantaisies  et  Prejuges  Mill- 
accommodation  could  have  been  found  for  taires,'  a  copy  of  which,  printed  at  what  he 
an  additional  third,  suddenly  and  uno  jlatu 


called  his  *  refuge,'  at  Leopoldberg  near 
added  to  the  ordinary  population.  It  has  j  Vienna,  we  have  now  before  us.  It  is, 
been  our  good  or  ill  fortune  to  have  three ,  however,  on  his  letters,  memoirs,  and  de- 
times  visited  this  celebrated  capital,  and  we  tached  thoughts,  that  the  fame  of  De  Ligne, 
never  on  any  occasion  heard  the  number  of  as  an  author,  must  chiefly  rest.  We  find  in 
strangers  estimated  at  above  5000.  Nor  did  these  depth  without  pretension,  originahty 
they  amount  to  anything  like  that  number, !  without  egotism,  and  that  indescribable  lais- 
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ser  aller  manner,  that  ^  beau  desordre/  that 
negligent  grace  often  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  most  practised  art.  We  can  well  con- 
ceive in  reading  the  playful  and  agreeable 
letters  of  the  old  marshal,  models  of  a  '  style 
parle'  how  he  must  have  amused  the  Em- 
press Catherine  in  that  famous  journey  into 
the  Crimea  in  1787,  when  the  Semiramis  of 
the  north  was  accompanied  by  the  playful 
historian  of  the  journey,  by  Potemkin,  M. 
de  Segur,  and  our  own  agreeable  Fitzher- 
bert,  afterward  Lord  St.  Helens.  One  of 
the  remarkable  things  we  shall  ever  remem- 
ber, was  a  description  more  than  twenty 
years  ago  of  that  same  journey  by  that  old 
Enghsh  diplomatist,  who  once  observing  his 
pretty  mistress  gazing  at  the  silver  glory  of 
the  moon  on  a  fine  summer  evening,  grace- 
fully and  gallantly  exclaimed,  *  Ne  la  regar- 
dez  pas  trop,  ma  chere,  car  je  ne  puis  pas 
vous  la  donner.'* 

Under  the  wings  of  this  Nestor  the 
favourite  of  Catherine,  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
and  Joseph  II.,  was  De  la  Garde  introduced 
to  the  gay  scenes  of  that  gormandizing 
capital,  whose  inhabitants  think  that  man 
was  destined  by  a  superior  and  superintend- 
ing power  to  eat  much  and  long. 


I 


Oben  wohnt  ein  Geist  der  nicht 
Menschlich  ziirnt  und  schmalet, 
Noch  mit  Wolkem  im  Gesicht 
Kiiss  und  Flaschen  zahlet : 
Nein  ;  Er  lachelt  mild  herab, 
Wenn  sich  zwischea  Weig  und  Grab 
Seine  Kinder  freuen. 


*  You  are  come  in  the  nick  of  time,'  said 
the  old  warrior,  as  De  la  Garde  entered  his 
antechamber.  *  All  Europe  is  at  Vienna. 
But  the  web  of  politics  is  embroidered  with 
fetes.  The  Congress  does  not  march,  but  it 
dances.  Heaven  knows,  enough.  There  is 
a  rabble  of  kings  here,  and  you  cannot  turn 
the  corner  of  a  street  without  jostling  a 
majesty.  But  dine  with  me  to-morrow  at 
four,  and  we  will  afterwards  go  to  the  Re- 
douten  ball.'  And  to  the  ball  they  did  go. 
There  the  old  marshal  does  the  honours  to 
his  young  friend,  and  points  out  all  the  re- 
markable characters.  That  graceful,  martial- 
looking  man  is  the  Emperor  Alexander. 
He  gives  his  arm  to  Prince  Eugene  Beau- 
harnais,  for  whom  he  has  a  real  liking. 
When  Eugene  first  arrived  here  with  the 
King  of  Bavaria,  his  father-in-law,  the  court 
of  Austria  long  hesitated  as  to  the  rank  that 
he  should  have,  but  the  emperor  of  Russia 
gave  *  so  decided  an  opinion  that  he  is  now 
treated  with  the  honours  due  to  his  station. 

That  grave-looking  person  dancing  with 
the  handsome  Neapolitan  with  the  grace- 


•  <  Memoirs  de  Mannontel,' 


fully  rounded  arms,  and  the  elegant  figure, 
is  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  open-counten- 
anced, honest-looking  fellow  opposite,  is  the 
King  of  Bavaria,  and  the  pale  person  near 
him  with  the  aquiline  nose,  and  the  white 
hairs,  the  King  of  Denmark.  The  lively 
humour  and  happy  repartees  of  the  Dane 
have  made  him  the  delight  of  the  royal  and 
imperial  circles.  He  is  called  here  '  le 
loustic  de  la  Brigade  Souveraine.'*  That  *  tun 
of  a  man'  is  the  King  of  Wurtemberg  ;  near 
him  is  his  son,  who  is  in  love  with  the 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg.  And  now  having 
pointed  out  the  principal  figures,  the  old 
man  allowed  his  protege  to  shift  for  himself. 
There  he  saw  in  wandering  round  the  room, 
Zibin,  whom  he  had  known  at  Moscow  in 
1812,  and  with  whom  he  had  visited  the 
Crimea,  the  Ukraine,  and  Turkey,  and 
Achille,  Rouen,  and  Bulgari,  and  Cariati, 
and  Tettenborn,  and  many  others  quos  nunc 
perscribere  longmn  est. 

The  next  day  there  was  a  grand  military 
festival,  at  which  all  the  sovereigns,  to  use 
a  French  phrase,  assisted,  and  at  which  they 
took  there  places  (to  avoid  all  quarrels  about 
precedence)  according  to  age,  the  King  of 
Wurtemberg,  as  the  oldest  king,  being  al- 
lowed the  pas.  The  arrangement  was 
found  so  convenient  that  it  was  not  after- 
wards departed  from.  The  sovereigns  next 
exchanged  orders,  crosses,  and  decorations, 
and  then  gave  each  other  regiments  in  their 
diflTerent  armies.  No  sooner  was  this  done 
than  all  the  ten  digits  of  all  the  thousands  of 
tailors  in  Vienna  were  put  into  motion,  that 
his  majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria  might 
instantly  appear  in  the  uniform  of  the  Impe- 
rial Guards  of  his  majesty  the  Emperor  of 
all  the  Russias.  Malvolio's  going  cross- 
gartered  was  a  faint  type  of  this  huge  and 
heinous  piece  of  Imperial  and  Royal  tom- 
foolery. Then  there  was  such  a  lavish 
giving  of  presents.  The  Calmuc-visaged 
Czar  presented  a  fur  dressing-gown  to  his 
elderly  brother  of  Austria,  while  the  star(^ 
and  stiff  King  of  Prussia,  not  to  be  outdone, 
offered  to  the  Kaiser  Franz  a  silver  basin 
and  ewer,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  keep 
a  clean  pair  of  hands  if  not  a  clear  conscience. 
Nor  were  these  the  only  civilities.  One 
day  Franz  was  driving  in  the  Prater,  and 
wishing  to  get  out  and  walk,  he  tried  to 
catch  the  eye  of  some  of  his  lacqueys  ;  but 
in  vain.  Alexander,  who  is  on  horseback, 
quick  as  lightning  divines  his  intention, 
jumps  from  his  steed,  and  with  all  the  agility 
of  a  running  footman,  and  all  the  cunning  of 
a  Cossack,  offers  his  arm  to  his  less  nimblQ 
brother.  At  this  spectacle  of  apt  gracious- 
ness,  says  simple  Count  La  Garde,  the 
welkin  rang  with  acclamations. 
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Meanwhile  the  deliberations  of  the  Great 
Council  were  enveloped  in  mystery,  but  a 
thousand  conjectures  were  hazarded  at  the 
salons  of  the  Countess  de  Fuchs,  then  one 
of  the  most  fashionable  of  the  Viennese  la- 
dies. The  countess  was  ten  years  later,  as 
we  know  from  experience,  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  women  in  the  high  society  of 
Vienna,  but  at  the  epoch  of  the  Congress 
she  must  have  been  in  the  zenith  of  her 
fame.  Her  circle  was,  in  1815,  composed 
of  the  Countess  of  Pletemberg,  of  the  Duch- 
esses of  Sagan  and  Exerenza,  and  their  sis- 
ter Madame  Edmund  de  Perigord  (better 
known  in  London  as  Madame  de  Dino), 
niece  by  marriage  of  Talleyrand,  and  born 
Duchess  of  Courlande,  of  the  Chanoinesse 
Kinski,  the  Duke  of  Dalberg,  Marshal  Wal- 
moden,  the  three  Counts  Pahlen,  the  Prince 
Philip  of  Hesse  Homburg,  the  Prince  Paul 
Esterhazy,  afterwards  ambassador  in  Eng- 
land ;  the  Prince  Eugene  Beauharnais,  the 
Russian  General  De  Witt,  M.  de  Gentz, 
General  Nostitz,  Varnhagen,  the  poet  Car- 
pani,  and  Ompteda,  ex-minister  of  West- 
phalia, only  ex-minister,  because  there  was 
no  longer  a  kingdom  of  Westphalia  to 
serve  ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  George 
Sinclair,  lately  M.  P.  for  Perthshire,  or 
Caithness,  we  forget  which,  and  son  of  old 
mangel-wurzel  Sir  John.  Madame  Fuchs 
had  retained  the  old  Viennese  habit  of  eat- 
ing supper,  and  at  her  hotel  La  Garde  be- 
came a  regular /la6^^Me. 

On  the  third  day  of  his  arrival,  our  young 
friend  (for  he  was  young  thirty  years  ago), 
paid  a  visit  to  Talleyrand,  whom  he  had  not 
seen  since  1806,  and  received  an  invitation 
to  dinner.  Few  persons  had  been  invited. 
There  were  present,  of  course,  the  different 
members  of  the  French  embassy,  and  Ma- 
dame Edmund  de  Perigord,  but  besides 
these  the  only  guests  were  Count  Razu- 
mowski,  Pozzo  di  Porgo,  the  Duke  de 
Richelieu,  and  De  la  Garde,  who  had  now 
^een  Pozzo  di  Borgo  for  the  first  time. 
Pozzo  appeared  to  have  all  the  Corsican 
finesse^  vivacity,  and  imagination.  *  La 
France,'  said  he,  *  est  une  marmitc  bouil- 
lante  ;  i\  faut  y  rejeter  tout  ce  qui  en  sort.' 
But  though  the  conversation  of  the  Corsican 
was  piquant  and  pointed,  yet  it  was  easy  to 
see,  saj^s  De  la  Garde,  that  the  scholarship 
of  which  he  made  a  parade  was  neither  ripe 
nor  profound.  He  had  a  perfect  mania  for 
quotation,  but  his  citations  wanted  variety. 
In  an  after-dinner  argument  he  supported 
his  opinion  by  a  passage  from  Dante,  a 
phrase  of  Tacitus,  and  some  shreds  and 
patches  from  English  orators.  La  Bernar- 
diere,  who  sat  next  to  De  la  Garde,  lold  K\m 
he  had  heard  the  very  same  quotations  two 


days  before  at  a  dinner  at  Prince  Harden- 
berg's.  Bnt  this  conversational  legerde- 
main is  practised  not  only  by  the  gay  tirail' 
leurs  of  the  dinner-table,  but  by  the  heavy 
humdrum  brigade  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  demagogues  resort  to  the  trick  as 
well  as  diplomatists.  An  evening  party  fol- 
lowed, of  which  the  Countess  Perigord  did 
the  honours  with  enchanting  grace.  Our 
author  is  delighted  with  his  dinner  and  his 
host.  Though  there  was  something  cold 
and  indifferent  in  the  demeanour  and  man- 
ners of  Talleyrand,  yet  when  he  desired  to 
please,  every  word,  every  look,  every  ges- 
ture told.  Flexible,  graceful,  easy,  and  pro- 
found, he  was  equally  at  home  in  a  congress 
as  in  a  drawing-room,  mastering  the  most 
knotty  and  important  questions  in  the  one, 
by  the  elevated  comprehensiveness  of  a 
mind  devoid  of  prejudice  and  passion,  and 
charming  the  domestic  circle  in  the  other,  by 
happy  sallies,  or  that  sly  and  quiet  humour, 
that  sure  and  exquisite  tact,  in  which  he  was 
so  wonderful  a  proficient.  Happy  the  man, 
says  our  author,  who  is  placed  in  the  morn- 
ing next  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  and  in  the 
evening  next  Prince  Talleyrand. 

The  next  visit  which  La  Garde  made  in 
company  with  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  was  to 
Isabey,  the  painter.  '  A  congress  is  about  to 
be  held  at  Vienna,  go  there,'  said  Talleyrand, 
and  straightway  Isabey  went.  '  I  have  come 
to  Vienna,  M.  le  Marechal,'  said  the  painter, 
'  in  the  hope  of  reproducing  the  features  of 
all  the  remarkable  persons,  and  I  ought  un- 
doubtedly to  commence  with  you,  my  good 
prince.' 

'  Assurement  en  ma  qualite  de  doyen 
d'age,'  was  the  old  man's  reply.  Every  one 
has  seen  either  the  original  or  engravings  of 
Isabey's  celebrated  chef-d^ceuvre  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna.  The  picture  is  supposed  to 
represent  the  congress  at  the  moment  when 
Prince  Metternich  introduces  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Lord  Castlereagh  is  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  mass  of  ministers.  Near  him  is 
Talleyrand,  distinguished  by  his  immovable 
imperturbability,  whilst  round  him  are 
grouped  Nesselrode,  Humboldt,  Harden- 
berg,  Stakelberg,  and  the  other  plenipoten- 
tiaries. It  was  not  originally  intended  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  should  figure  in  the 
picture,  for  he  did  not  come  to  Vienna  till 
the  month  of  February,  when  the  design  had 
been  already  sketched,  but  his  arrival,  even 
thus  late,  necessitated  the  introduction  of  so 
important  a  personage ;  and  Isabey,  to 
whom  but  a  corner  of  canvass  remained, 
with  the  quick  felicity  of  a  man  of  real  ge- 
nius made  a  merit  of  what  to  an  ordinary 
artist  would  have  been  a  misadventure,  and 
by  a  happy  hit,  brought  forward  the  Great 
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Duke  as  being  introduced  by  Metternich 
when  the  Congress  was  in  full  sitting. 
Thus  were  the  exigencies  of  chronology, 
and  the  exiguity  of  the  canvass,  by  a  happy 
combination,  at  once  reconciled. 

For  a  long  while  Humboldt. refused  to  sit 
for  his  portrait,  excusing  himself  on  the 
ground  that  he  would  not  on  principle  pay 
for  so  plain  a  face.  At  length  he  consented, 
unnecessarily  stipulating,  that  he  should  not 
pay  a  doit.  The  portrait,  when  finished, 
was  a  striking  likeness.  *  Ah  !  ah  !'  said 
the  great  naturalist,  '  I  have,  indeed,  paid 
nothing  for  my  portrait,  but  Isabey  has  had 
his  revenge.'  The  face  is  a  perfect  resem- 
blance of  the  original. 

The  next  day  our  author  was  present  at 
the  fete  of  the  people,  and  on  the  following 
day  he  rode  to  the  Prater.  There  was  Lord 
Stewart  driving  his  four-in-hand,  and  the 
Emperor  Alexander  in  a  curricle,  with  his 
sister,  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg. — On  one 
side  of  the  vehicle  rode  Prince  Eugene  Beau- 
harnais  ;  on  the  other,  the  Prince  Royal  of 
Wurtemberg.  Further  on  in  the  drive,  our 
hero  fell  in  with  Alexander  Ypsilanti,  son 
of  the  Hospodar  of  Wallachia,  his  old  ac- 
quaintance at  Petersburg,  that  jabbering 
sinuous  Sclavonian  Koslowski,  minister  of 
Russia  at  the  court  of  Turin,  and  spruce 
young  Luccheseni  (El  muchacho  tiene  talen- 
to)^  who  was  what  the  Spaniards  call  Pn- 
vado,  and  plenipotentiary  to  the  Grand 
Duchess  of  Tuscany,  better  known  as  the 
profuse  and  profligate  Eliza  Bacciochi,  the 
eldest  sister  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The 
four  friends  adjourned  to  the  Kaiserinn  von 
(Esleireich^  where  they  enjoyed  an  excellent 
dinner,  seasoned  with  some  of  the  over 
coarse  stories  of  Koslowski,  who  romanced 
with  more  than  the  usual  readiness  and  reck- 
lessness of  a  Russian. 

Thence  they  adjourned  to  the  little  theatre 
of  Leopoldstadt,  where  they  saw  Caroline, 
the  pretty  check-taker  of  the  Diana  baths, 
transformed  into  a  great  lady,  sitting  in  her 

private  box.     The  fancy  of  the  king  of 

nad  caused  this  metamorphosis,  and  when 
the  business  of  the  Congress  was  over,  and 
this  faded  Covent  Garden  flower  palled  on 
the  taste  of  her  princely  paramour,  he  direct- 
ed the  great  Israelite  banker  of  Vienna,  to 
count  out  yearly  12,000  florins  to  his  aban- 
doned Ariadne. 

Each  nation  had  her  especial  queen  of  the 
drawing-room,  during  the  season  of  the  con- 
gress. France  was  represented  by  Madame 
Edmund  de  Perigord,  Prussia  by  the  Prin- 
cess of  Tour  and  Taxis,  Denmark  by  the 
Countess  BernstorfF,  England  by  Lady  Cas- 
tlereagh,  afterwards  Emily  Marchioness  of 
Londonderry,  and  Russia  by  the  Princess 


Bagration.  The  Princess  Bagration  was 
then  in  all  the  lustre  of  her  beauty.  Young, 
fair  as  alabaster,  with  the  slightest  tinge  of 
rose,  with  small,  delicately  chiselled  features, 
a  soft  and  expressive  countenance,  full  of 
sensibility,  an  uncertain  and  timid  air,  a 
figure  petite,  yet  perfectly  proportioned ; 
she  united  the  Oriental  languor  to  the  Anda- 
lusian  grace.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be 
wondered  that  her  salons  were  thronged. 
Russians,  of  course,  were  there  in  crowds, 
including  the  Emperor,  Nesselrode,  di  Bor- 
go,  Razumowski,  Volkonski,  and  Nariskin, 
the  inevitable  Koslowski,  and  the  Count  and 
Countess  Tolstoy  ;  but  there  too  were  all  the 
sovereigns,  and  their  ambassadors,  the  beau- 
tiful Princess  of  Tour  and  Taxis,  sister  to 
the  still  more  beautiful  and  unfortunate 
Queen  of  Prussia,  and  the  chronicler  of  the 
assembly,  our  unerring  informant,  De  la 
Garde.  It  was  at  a  lottery  drawn  at  this 
hotel  on  the  evening  in  question,  that  the 
monster  in  inhuman  shape  (for  he  had  neither 
the  look,  form,  nor  gait  of  humanity),  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantino,  gained  a  pair  of 
beautiful  porcelain  vases,  which  had  been 
sent  for  from  the  manufactory  at  Berlin,  by 
the  King  of  Prussia.  He  at  once  presented 
them  to  the  charming  hostess.  Honest  old 
Max,  of  Bavaria,  won  a  box  of  mosaic, 
which  he  gave  to  Mary  Esterhazy,  and 
Capo  d'Istria,  a  steel  ornament,  which  he 
gallantly  tranferred  to  Katherine  Volkonski 
Alexander  gained  two  bronze  candlesticks, 
which  he  did  not  leave  with  the  hostess',  but 
carried  ofl',  like  a  crafty  Cossack  as  he  was, 

to  a  Mademoiselle  L ,  with  whom  he 

occupied  his  leisure  hours.  An  avaricious 
autocrat  was  this  same  Alexander  Roman- 
zoff,  pitifully  parsimonious  as  one  of  those 
canny  children  of  the  Cannongate,  who  come 
to  penny-a-liae  away  their  thrifty  genius  in 
London  smoke,  living  on  the  luxury  of  a 
ha'p'orth  of  wheaten  bread,  until  in  the  ful- 
ness of  time  and  of  fasting  they  become  edi- 
tors and  proprietors  of  journals.  East  India 
directors,  sergeants-at-law  and  queen's  coun- 
sel, or  peradventure  attorneys-general  or 
lords  chancellors  of  England  or  Ireland.  All 
the  linen  which  the  emperor  w  ore,  says  La 
Garde,  was  confectionne — (the  word  is 
sublimely  transcendental,  and  untranslatea- 
h\e)-^confectio7iney  mark  you,  by  the  pretty 
hands  of  Mademoiselle  Nariskin.  He  might 
have  accepted  the  w^ork,  saith  our  moralis- 
ing cicerone  ;  nothing  more  simple  than  that, 
but  then  he  should  have  paid  like  a  gentle- 
man for  Coulson's  best  Belfast  linen,  or  Hor- 
rocks's  superior  long  cloth.  But  no  ;  Na- 
riskin's  fingers  were  worked  to  the  stumps. 
She  was  worse  treated  than  Moses'  or  My- 
er's  women.    They  receive  6d.  a  shirt,  saith 
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our  tender-hearted  *  Times,'  and  find  their 
own  thread  and  rushhght ;  but  the  sewing 
woman  of  this  cruel  Czar,  found  her  own 
lights  and  Hnen,  the  stuff  and  stitching  were 
all  her  own,  too,  and  she  had  but  her  labour 
for  her  pains.  No  wonder  that  Nariskin 
told  the  tale  of  shabbiness  to  all  the  little 
great  who  would  listen  to  it  in  town  and 
suburb — on  the  Bastei,  in  the  Graben,  or 
the  more  crowded  Kohl  Markt. 

Early  the  following  morning  there  was  a 
breakfast  at  a  country-box  of  the  Prince 
de  Ligne,  at  the  Kahlenberg,  and  after  that 
a  rendezvous  at  Ypsilanti's  Hotel.  Behold, 
says  the  Greek,  to  the  wondering,  yet  be- 
lieving Gaul,  the  six  billets  doux  I  have  re- 
ceived since  yesterday,  and  in  different  lan- 
guages too,  in  Italian,  in  French,  ay,  even 
in  Greek. 

A  billet-doux  written  in  Greek, 

The  thought  puts  me  quite  in  passion ; 

Could  Longinus  teach  Grafinns  to  speak 
Soft  nonsense  to  Hospodars  of  fashion. 

There,  however,  the  billets  lay  in  black 
and  white,  each  of  these  amorous  missives 
proposing  an  assignation  at  a  different  parish 
church.  But  instead  of  going  to  any  of  the 
churches,  the  hungry  young  Hospodar  gal- 
loped off  to  the  Princess  Helene  Sowarotf 's, 
to  a  dejeuner  a  la  fourche'tej  where  it  may 
be  that  he  swallowed  cutlets  of  Archangel 
salmon,  some  slices  of  raw  ham,  a  pot  of 
anchovies,  and  a  dish  of  fresh  caviar,  washed 
down  with  either  a  bottle  of  Beaune,  or  a 
quart  of  quass,  or  a  full  measure  of  Crimean 
champagne,  or  an  honest  bottle  of  Barclay's 
brown  stout,  all  of  which  we  have  seen  pro- 
duced at  breakfast  tempo  fa  both  at  Moscow 
and  Petersburg.  At  this  breakfast  Ypsilanti 
is  insidiously  encouraged  by4he  hostess  to 
labour  in  the  regeneration  of  his  country, 
Greece ;  not  that  any  Russian  under  the 
sun  cared  then,  or  cares  now,  a  rush  for  the 
Ui  dependence  of  Greece ;  but  that  in  the 
confusion  and  scramble  and  tnilee,  the  Mus- 
covite always  cherishes  the  latent  hope,  that 
his  kith,  kin,  or  country  may  profit.  Too 
well  did  the  young  Hospodar  learn  the  les- 
son taught  him  by  female  lips ;  and,  after 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  fruitless  and 
bootless  insurrection,  he  was  in  the  hour  of 
his  adversity  abandoned  and  disowned  by 
Russia.  Capo  d'Istria,  who,  for  his  own 
selfish  and  sinister  purposes,  had  urged  the 
young  man  to  take  the  fatal  step,  was  the 
first  to  counsel  his  dismissal  from  the  Rus- 
sian service.  Arrested  by  the  Austrian  au- 
thorities, he  remained  seven  long  years  a 
prisoner,  and  died  at  Vienna,  on  the  31st  of 
January,  1828,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of 


his  age.  His  death  arose  from  disease  super- 
induced by  his  long  imprisonment. 

We  cannot  follow  our  author  to  a  heron 
shooting-party,  but  we  must  give  him  ren- 
dezvous after  the  interval  of  a  day  at  the 
Prince  de  Ligne's  country-box,  where  he 
met  old  Nowosiltzoff,  in  his  youth  a  page 
of  Catherine,  then  a  councillor  of  state  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander.  Nowosiltzoff,  whom 
we  remember  as  afterwards  the  terror  and 
scourge  of  Warsaw,  in  1828  and  1829,  but 
M^ho  was  nevertheless  known  to  us  an  an 
agreeable  and  well-informed  man  in  private 
life,  was  then  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
the  constitution  for  Poland.  There  was  a 
long  discussion  between  the  Prince  and  the 
Russian  councillor  on  the  subject  of  Polish 
independence  ;  but  although  De  Ligne  took 
the  popular  and  generous  view,  still  we  are 
bound  fairly  to  admit,  with  Nowosiltzoff, 
that  without  frontiers  and  without  fortresses, 
Poland  must  either  be  an  armed  camp  in  the 
heart  of  peaceful  Europe,  presenting  living 
ramparts  in  the  shape  of  her  own  warlike 
pospolite,  or  she  must  become  the  appendage 
of  some  first-rate  power,  possessing  those 
natural  frontiers  or  fortresses  wanting  to  un- 
happy Sarmatia.  That  evening  there  was 
a  grand  carnival,  followed  by  romances  sung 
by  the  Princess  Paul  Esterhazy,  the  Count- 
ess Zichy,  and  the  Duchess  of  Sagan.  But 
it  would  require  another  Ariosto  to  go  over 
this  ground.  Intrigues  of  all  kinds,  how- 
ever, lie  hidden  under  these  fetes.  It  is  an 
imbroglio,  said  De  Ligne,  where  the  Alma- 
vivas  and  the  Figaros  are  plentiful  as  black- 
berries. As  tD  the  Basils,  they  are  thick 
enough  strown  everywhere :  but  heaven 
forbid  that  we  may  not  at  the  end  be  tempted 
to  exclaim  with  the  gay  barber — 

.   "  Mais  enfin  qui  trompe  t'on  ici." 

Now  they  are  arrived  at  the  porte  cochire  of 
the  Prince's  hotel.  On  the  door  was  en- 
graved his  motto  : 

Quo  res  cumque  cadunt  semper  stat  Linea  recta. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  mansion,  facing  the 
Danube,  were  these  lines : 

Sans  remords,  sans  regrets,  sanscrainte,  sans  envie. 

Pleasure  must  at  length  give  way  to  sleep, 
and  to  sleep  they  go  at  last.  Next  day 
there  is  a  comedy  at  court ;  the  Peres  iVb- 
bles  fall  to  the  lot  of  elderly  princes ;  an 
empress  may  be  seen  doing  the  grandes 
utilittSj  and  an  Imperial  Duke  barbers,  gar- 
deners, and  tutti  quanti.  We  cannot  run 
down  such  small  deer  as  this,  nor  stop  to 
witness  the  first  tableau,  even  though  it  be 
Louis  XIV.  aux  pieds  de  Madame  de  la 
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Valliere.     In  one  of  the  tableaux  there  was  | 
a  Jupiter  wanting.     The  part  fell  fortuitous-  i 
ly,  like  the  crown  of  Beloium  fifteen. years 
afterwards,  to  Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg,  then 
a  remarkably  handsome   man,  in  the  prime 
of  life.     When  the  Apollo  came  to  dress  for  i 
his  part  he  was  found  to  have  a  fierce  pair  i 
of  moustaches.     These  were  sacrificed  to  •. 
the  inexorable  scissors,  and  the  full-grown 
fools  of  quality  were  in  ecstasies  as  the  stub- 
ble was  shaved  away.     Venus  was  repre-  j 
sented  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith's  daughter,  the  I 
old  blue  jacket  having  come  to  the  Congress  ' 
to  incense  the  kings  against  far  honester  and 
heartier  fellows,  the   Barbary  pirates.     But  j 
in  the  end  gallant  Sir  Sidney  took  nothing  ! 
by  his  motion,  either  in  reference  to  the  j 
pirates  or  to  the  legitimate  descendant  of 
inflexible  old  Tete  de  Fer^  the  Colonel  Gus- 
tafson,  for  whose  divine-right    pretensions 
the  admiral  stickled  with  impetuous  perti- 
nacity.     During  the  representation  of  the 
last  tableau,  Baron  Thierry,  a  young  French- 
man attached  to  the  legation  of  Portugal, 
executed  with  great  taste  a  solo  on  the  harp. 
An  imperial  lady  fell  in  love  with  him,  but 
it    was    a    manage    manque    after  all,  and 
Thierry  has  since  in  revenge  set  up  for  him- 
self in  the  kingly  or  imperial   line,  at  some 
unpronounceable  isle  in  the  Pacific  ocean. 
Lord  Stewart  is  all  this  while  running  about 
with  noisy  mobility,  chattering  '  chough's 
language.'     He  is  all  fine  feathers  and  fus- 
tian, and  therefore  goes  by  the  nickname  of 
Paon  Dare. 

What  a  different  man,  however,  is  that 
pale-faced  biped  in  the  corner  from  this  thing 
manufactured  of  gold  lace  and  pipe  clay. 
That  quiet,  modest  person  is  De  Gentz,  to 
whom  all  the  state  secrets  of  Europe  are 
open,  and  from  whom  nothing  is  hid.  He 
it  is  that  oils  the  springs  of  the  state  machine 
which  Metfcernich  moves  with  such  seeming 
ease.  He  holds  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer, 
and  his  grey  goose  quill  is  really  the  Austrian 
government,  Aulic  Council  and  all.  His 
are  the  leading  articles  of  the  '  Wiener 
Beobachter,'  his  the  manifestoes,  his  the  i 
proclamations  and  paper  pellets,  which  play 
as  much  havoc  with  the  grey-coated  man  of 
Destiny  as  the  snows  of  Russia.  But  he  is 
heinously  avaricious.  He  wants  not  gew- 
gaws and  orders  and  decorations,  but  solid 
gold,  true  Conventions  Munz,  and  not  mere 
Wiener  Wdhrung*  And  the  sovereigns  wisely 
gratify  his  stanchless  avarice  and  put  heaps 
of  money  into  both  his  pockets.  He  is  fond 
of  solid  animal  pleasures  too  as  honest  Jack, 
and  has  sometimes  but  a  ha'p'orth  of  bread 

*  Conventions  Munz  may  be  rendered  as  gold  of 
full  tale,  and  Wiener  Wdhrung  as  a  depreciated 
paper  currency. 


like  the  fat  knight  to  a  gallon  of  sack.  Wise, 
long-headed  Gentz,  peace  to  thy  manes,  for 
thou  art  gone  to  thy  account,  and  must  at 
length  answer  for  thy  crapulousness,  and  hot 
carousings,  and  almost  pardonable  passion 
for  Fanny  Elssler. 

Now  are  evoked  the  glories  of  the  tourna- 
ments of  the  middle  ages.  There  is  another 
imperial  carrousel  at  the  palace  of  the  Kaiser, 
with  twenty-four  paladins  and  their  lofty 
dames.  Decidedly  this  fete  has  been 
plagiarised  without  acknowledgment  by 
Lord  Eglintoun,  at  Eglintoun  Castle,  with 
the  help  of  the  paon  dore,  erst  Stewart,  now 
Londonderry  of  Wynyard.  After  the  car- 
rousel there  is  a  supper  diversified  by  the 
red  stockings  of  Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  the  tur- 
ban of  the  Pacha  of  Widin,  the  caftan  of 
Maurogeny  and  the  calpack  of  Prince  Manuf 
bey  of  Mirza.  *  Motley's  your  only  wear' 
indeed.  Lady  Castlereagh  is  at  this  supper, 
and  displays  round  her  forehead  her  hus- 
band's order  of  the  Garter.  The  venom  of 
the  Frenchman  and  the  hyper-venom  of  the 
French  emigrant  break  out  at  this  piece  of 
awkwardness.  The  story  may  or  may  not 
be  true,  but  true  or  false  we  dare  be  sworn 
there  was  not  a  finer  looking  pair  at  the 
imperial  supper  of  that  gay  night,  nor  a 
more  lofty  and  dignified  in  air,  gait,  and 
manner,  than  Robert  Stewart,  Viscount 
Castlereagh,  and  the  fair  and  full-blown 
Emily,  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  an 
English  gentlewoman. 

The  sovereigns  feed  in  public  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  They  eat  right  royally,  but  so 
monstrous  is  the  King  of  Wurtemberg  about 
the  midriflT,  that  cabinetmakers  are  previ- 
ously called  in  to  scoop  and  hollow  out  a 
place  in  the  table  to  suit  the  amplitude  of 
his  vast  abdomen. 

Dulness  and  dyspepsia  are  now  beginning 
to  seize  on  these  diners-out  of  the  first 
magnitude,  when  Alexander,  in  order  to 
give  a  fillip  to  the  follies  of  the  hour,  deter- 
mines on  having  a  ball  at  his  ambassador's, 
Count  Razumowski's,  to  celebrate  his  sister's 
birthday.  The  ball  is  given,  but  the  palace, 
which  had  been  twenty  years  in  course  of 
building  and  decorating,  and  which  con- 
tained the  rarest  and  most  precious  works 
of  art,  suddenly  takes  fire,  and  is  burnt  to 
the  ground.  The  conflagration  produced  a 
startling  sensation  on  all,  but  excited  mourn- 
ful remembrances  in  the  old  Prince  do 
Ligne.  There  wants  but  one  thing  more  to 
'  cap  the  climax'  of  the  congress,  said  he, 
^and  that  is  the  funeral  of  an  old  field- 
marshal — but  the  potentates  shall  not  bo 
gratified — I  am  not  sufficient  of  a  courtisan 
to  die  to  please  them.' 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  the  old  toan  was 
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seized  with  a  violent  erysipelas,  which  after 
a  few  days  of  great  pain  and  suffering,  put 
a  period  to  his  existence. 

His  dying  bed  was  surrounded  with  his 
family  and  friends,  and  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria came  on  foot  and  alone  to  bid  a  last  adieu 
to  the  oldest  of  his  servants.  His  eyes  were 
closed  by  his  daughter,  the  Princess  Palfi, 
on  the  13th  of  December,  1814.  His  fune- 
ral was,  after  all,  one  of  the  spectacles  of  the 
congress.  Alas  !  what  shadows  we  are,  and 
what  shadows  we  pursue.  Here  is  his  epi- 
taph, by  Bonnay,  at  which  he  was  the  first 
to  laugh : 

Ci  git  le  Prince  de  Ligne : 

II  est  tout  de  son  long  couche : 

Jadis  il  a  beaucoup  pecbe ; 

Mais  ce  n'etait  pas  a  la  ligne. 

For  a  while  De  la  Garde  is  inconsolable, 
but  one  Julius  Griffiths,  an  Englishman — 
(quaere  Welsh),  one  of  the  most  accomplish- 
ed men  in  Europe,  a  scholar,  a  great  travel- 
ler, and  a  philosopher — tells  him,  that  as 
nature  resigns  herself  to  these  calamities,  so 
ought  the  heart  of  man  to  learn  resignation 
too.  Alas  !  my  dear  Julius,  says  the  Gaul, 
flinging  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Cam- 
brian, when  one  loses  such  a  friend  as  this, 
one  mourns  him  long — one  regrets  him  for 

evermore.  "  Evermore  "  was  the  scriptural !  ^^  the  view,  committed  Max  as  a  rogue  and 
word  used,  not  sempiternally,  which  is  more '  ^  vagabond.  How  well  do  we  know,  that 
sounding,  though  less  Saxon.  I  every  man  in  London  is  a  rogue  and  a  vaga- 

The  old  year  of  1814  had  now  runo-  out  ^^^^  ^^^  has  not  a  ducat  in  his  doubfet. 


the  coat  and  the  fob  in  turn  ;  but  his  majesty 
is  decidedly  not  worth  a  doit.  He  loolts 
wistfully  down  the  table  to  his  chamberlain, 
a  man  of  taste  and  letters,  and  an  author  too  j 
but  the  chamberlain  is  talking  of  a  book  of 
his  own  writing  (we  know  with  the  fondness 
of  a  parent  how  he  may  be  excused),  to 
Humboldt,  and  does  not  catch  the  monarch's 
eye.  Max  then  looks  demurely  and  im- 
ploringly into  the  face  of  the  waiter  ;  but 
there  stands  Yann's  head  man,  with  white 
waistcoat  and  new  pumps,  worn  for  the  first 
time,  determined  not  to  be  bilked  by  any 
beer-bibbing  Bavarian  kipg  whatever.  A 
tapster's  arithmetic,  as  we  practically  know, 
is  stronger  than  a  stone  wall,  and  will  not  be 
beaten  down,  unless  by  a  charge  of  what 
Frederick  of  Prussia  called  '  Yellow  Dra- 
goons.' Discountenanced  and  abashed,  the 
old  monarch  rolls  his  eye  round  the  room, 
in  a  floating  and  furtive  fashion,  when  the 
guests,  aware  of  the  circumstances,  explode 
into  loud  laughter.  But  the  imperturbable 
waiter  stands  stock  still ;  and  at  length  Alex- 
ander and  Eugene  Beauharnais  rush  to  the 
rescue,  and  pay  the  scot  of  their  Bavarian 
brother.  It  is  well  this  scene  did  not  occur 
at  any  Mansion-house  dinner,  for  had  Sir 
Peter  Laurie  been  present,  he  had  doubtless, 


its  knell  too,  and  by  the  first  day  of  1815, 
De  la  Garde  had  taken  of  Griffiths  consola- 
tion. He  commenced  the  memorable  1815 
in  attending  the  pic-nic  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
in  the  Augarten.  The  price  of  this  dinner 
ivas  fixed  at  three  Dutch  ducats  a-head,  the 
produce  to  be  applied  to  the  release  of  the 
Christians  in  captivity  in  Earbary.  Every 
crowned  head,  every  minister  of  the  con- 
gress was  present.  They  all  ate  enormous- 
ly. Some  of  them  drank  deep,  and  became, 
your  presence,  right    royal;  which 


This  is  not  merely  justice's  justice  ;  it  is  the 
inevitable  inference  of  the  money-making 
public,  of  the  harsh  and  hard-hearted  and 
muddy-headed  aristocracy  of  the  breeches- 
pocket. 

Aquien  falta  el  dinero 

Credito  falta ; 

Y  sobre  el  sonrjo 

No  la  esperanza. 

There  were  some  droll  fellows  at  this 
congress  as  well  as  diplomatists.  There 
was,  imprimis,  Aide,  the  Greek  of  Smyrna, 


means,  in  other  words  (though  you  do  not  ^"  ^"  oriental  costume,  wishing  to  pass  him- 
know  it),  like  Davy's  sow.  But  eating  and  selfclFas  the  Prince  of  Liban.  This  cos- 
drinking  have  their  limits,  and  there  must  ^^opo'ilan  adventurer  was  a  good  deal  pa- 
be  a  car/e  joa^^an^e  at  last,  tronized   by  Castlereagh.     His  mania  was, 

to  be  presented  to  all  the  notabilities  of  Eu- 
rope. The  Prince  de  Ligne  had  presented 
him  to  scores  of  diplomatists  and  attaches. 
He  came  to  the  charge  a  six-and-twentieth 
time,  as  some  big-wig  entered  the  room, 
with  his  eternal  *  do  me  the  favour.  Prince, 
to  present  me.'  The  quick-witted  old  man, 
a  little  nettled,  accorded  his  request,  ex- 
claiming, ^^  Je  vous  presente  M.  Aide,  un 
homme  tres  presente,  et  tr^s  peu  presenta- 
ble.' The  fate  of  Aide  was  curious.  He 
married  a  rich  wife  at  Cheltenham,  and  took 
her  to  Paris.     At  a  ball  at  Mr.  Hope's  the 


Now  comes  the  reckoning,  and  the  banquet  o'er— 
The  dreadful  reckoning— and  men  smile  no  more. 

The  waiter  handed  the  plate  to  Alexander. 
Romanzoff  paid  his  way  like  a  man.  What 
he  gave  to  the  serving  man  is  not  stated. 
Then  came  the  Dane,  and  he  was  down 
with  his  ducats  too.  The  Kellner  intrepidly 
marches  on  to  excellent  Max  of  Bavaria. 
Max  fumbles  in  one  pocket  of  his  waistcoat 
--and  in  the  other — then  tries  his  coat — 
finally  his  fob — then  the  waistcoat  again,  and 
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Marquis  de  Bourbel  {oi  Bogle  v.  Lawson 
unenviable  notoriety)  was  waltzing  round 
the  room,  when  he  accidentally  trod  on 
Aide's  toe.  '  Je  vous  demande  mille  fois 
pardon,  Monsieur,'  said  Bourbel,  who  could 
be  very  plausible  and  gentlemanlike  when 
he  pleased. — '  Monsieur,'  said  Aide  rudely, 
'  quand  on  est  si  maladroit,  on  ne  doit  pas 
valzer,  du  moins  en  public' — ^Alors,  Mon- 
sieur,' rejoined  Bourbel,  'je  retracte  mes 
excuses.'  This  was  the  ostensible  cause  of 
quarrel ;  but  bad  blood,  mixed  up  with  some 
jealousy,  had  previously  rankled  between 
the  parties.  A  cartel,  on  the  part  of  Aide, 
was  the  consequence.  De  Bourbel,  whose 
aim  was  unerring,  came  up  to  the  mark, 
and  shot  the  Greek  through  the  heart  at 
break  of  day  on  the  following  morning. 
Apropos  of  De  Bourbel,  we  could  wish  he 
would  take  to  his  old  tricks  again  of  imitat- 
ing the  'Billets  Circulaires.'  We  had  a 
pleasant  trip  enough  and  a  heavy  '  honora- 
rium' in  that  same  affair,  and  should  like  a 
repetition  of  both  doses  in  the  coming  spring 
— the  one  as  good  for  our  health,  the  other 
for  our  pocket. 

Another  of  the  Eno-lish  orisfinals  was  Fon- 
neron,  formerly  a  banker  at  Leghorn,  a 
humped-backed  man  with  a  humped-back 
wife,  as  rich  as  Croesus,  and  whose  only 
ambition  was  the  harmless  one  of  giving 
good  dinners.  We  regret  to  think  that  the 
breed  of  Fonnerons  is  nearly  extinct.  We 
say  it  with  mournful  consciousness  of  the 
melancholy  truth,  there  are  few  men  who 
give  good  dinners  now,  and  those  few  are 
humble,  honest-hearted  fellows  like  our- 
selves. It  is  literally  the  poor  feeding  the 
poor — the  hungry  giving  to  the  famishing. 
Not  one  of  the  many  rich  rogues  we  have 
so  often  asked,  has  ever  given  us  a  basin  of 
Spartan  broth  in  return.  As  gentleman  Jack 
Palmer  said  in  the  play,  whose  title  we  at 
present  forget, '  There  is,  however,  another, 
and  a  better  world'  where  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  we  shall  be  looked  after,  and  these 
varlets  shall  go  '  Impransi.' 

The  only  Englishman  who  contested  the 
Amphytrionic  palm  with  Fonneron,  was  one 
Railif.  We  suppose  that  our  friend  De  la 
Garde  means  Reilly,  or  O'Reilly.  "  The 
first  time  I  ever  saw  him,"  says  Cambrian 
Griffiths  (scholar,  traveller,  and  philoso- 
pher j,  "  was  at  Lord  Cornwallis's  table  in 
Calcutta.  I  afterward  met  him  at  Hamburg, 
in  Sweden,  in  Moscow,  and  in  Paris  after 
the  peace  of  Amiens,  when  he  told  me  he 
had  just  arrived  from  Madrid."  '  Rare- 
ment,'  as  has  been  often  said  to  our  wander- 
ing selves, 

Rarement  a  courir  le  monde 
Ou  devient  plus  homme  de  bien. 


There  is  something  mysterious  and  singular 
about  this  man  Rnily.  He  rivals  Cagliostro, 
and  the  Count  of  St.  Germain,  who  hved 
like  princes,  without  having  any  revenues 
or  honest  means  of  making  a  livelihood. 
Here,  in  Vienna,  he  outdoes  the  most  opu- 
lent. He  lives  in  the  magnificent  hotel  of 
the  Count  of  Rosenburg  ;  his  dinners  are 
of  the  most  exquisite,  his  wines  of  the  most 
reeherche,  his  furniture  and  equipages  of  the 
first  style  of  finish,  his  servants  are  in  the 
richest  liveries. — But  then  he  is  a  vulgar- 
minded  fellow  at  bottom,  for  he  talks  too 
much  of  all  these  things,  and  like  all  low  peo- 
ple, has  eternally  a  Dnke  or  a  Marquis's  name 
oozing  out  at  the  corner  of  his  ugly  mouth. 
De  la  Garde  is  dying  to  see  this  fellow. 
They  go  and  call  on  him.  He  pours  on 
them  the  slaver  of  his  fulsome  flattery,  and 
lets  flow  the  sluices  of  his  vulgarity.  He 
prays  the  Cambrian  and  the  Gaul — Grif- 
fiths— Julius  Griffiths,  and  A.  de  la  Garde, 
to  do  him  the  honour  to  dine  that  very  day. 
The  notice  is  short — wonderfully  short — 
but  there  they  will  meet  his  very  good 
friends,  the  hereditary  princes  of  Bavaria — 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  Admiral  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  K.C.B.  K.H,  K.T.S.,  &c. 
&c.,  several  ambassadors  and  charges 
d'affaires^  and  other  persons  of  distinction 
of  their  acquaintance.  Julius,  the  philoso- 
pher, and  Adolphus,  the  epicurean,  accept 
with  alacrity  :  the  repast  is  sumptuous,  the 
wines  exquisite,  the  coffee  perfectly  aro- 
matic ;  but  then,  immediately  after  the 
liqueurs,  whist  and  ecarle  are  introduced, 
and  the  guests  crowd  round  a  dry-looking 
mummy  of  an  old  man,  tall  and  straight  as  a 
poplar,  with  a  lively,  fraudulent,  beggar-my- 
neighbour  sort  of  eye.  This  is  Misther 
O'Bearn  (qusere,  O'Beirne),  the  most  an- 
ciant  and  inveterate  gambler  in  Europe,  who 
tells  them  many  queer  stories  of  play,  but 
not  a  man  among  them  all  is  pigeoned  or 
plucked,  though  Reilly  and  O'Beirne  are 
plainly  confederated  for  plunder.  Reilly  is, 
in  fact,  a  regular  leg,  a  Bath-born  knight  of 
the  green  cloth,  who  has  shaken  the  dice 
box,  and  chicken-hazarded  his  way  through 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  this  wicked  world, 
when  there  was  a  shilling  to  stake,  or  a  six- 
pence to  gain.  We  have  ourselves  met  a 
fellow  of  the  name  at  Paris,  as  ignor.int,  as 
vain,  and  as  vulgar,  and  who  was  under  the 
strange  hallucination  that  he  could  speak  and 
write  English.  We  thought  him  a  leg  or  a 
spy.  It  may  have  been  the  same  man. 
His  vicissitudes  were  indeed  strange.  Three 
years  after  this,  in  1821,  he  was  in  the 
capital  of  France,  a  beggar  and  an  outcast. 
His  money,  diamonds,  carriages — horses- 
all  are   gone.     He  calls  on  De  la  Garde. 
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*  I  have  exhausted  everything,'  said  he, 
<  but  this  bracelet  ;  which  contains  my  poor 
wife's  hair.  The  bracelet  would  have  fol- 
lowed everything  else  to  the  pawnbroker's 
shop,  if  I  could  have  raised  a  fiv^e-franc 
piece  on  it,  but  I  cannot.' — '  Good  Mr. 
Reilly,'  exclaims  De  la  Garde,  '■  why  not 
address  those  illustrious  persons  you  regaled 
so  magnificently  at  Vienna. — ^  I  have  ad- 
dressed them,'  rejoins  the  gambler,  *  but 
have  received  no  reply.'  Such,  alas  !  is 
human  life.  Three  years  later,  Reilly  died 
of  hunger  in  the  public  streets  ! 

What  are  the  great  ones  of  the  Earth, 

*  who  play  for  the  higher  stakes  of  empires 
and  kingdoms,'  doing  all  this  while — 

They  eat,  they  drink,  they  sleep — what  then  ? 
Why  drink,  and  sleep,  and  eat  again. 

The  Imperial  table  costs  50,000  florins  a 
day,  and  the  ordinary  expenses  amount  to 
forty  millions  of  francs.  No  wonder  that 
Austria  was  obliged  to  tamper  with  her 
currency.  There  are  700  envoyes,  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  now  at  Vienna,  and 
they  consume  so  much  daily  that  the  price 
of  wood  and  provisions  is  raised,  and  there 
is  an  extra  allowance  given  to  the  employes, 
who,  like  the  jolly  Irishman,  had  been 
spending  half-a-crown  out  of  their  sixpence 
a  day  ! 

Our  author's  last  interview  with  Talley- 
rand is  at  breakfast  on  his  birth-day.  De  la 
Garde  arrives  before  the  prince  is  up.  At 
length  the  man  of  many  changes  emerges 
through  the  thick  and  closely-drawn  bed- 
curtains.  Enveloped  in  a  muslin  peigjioh- 
he  submits  his  long  head  of  hair  to  two 
coiffeurs,  who  succeed  in  giving  it  that  flow- 
ing curl  which  we  all  remember,  and  which 
his  well-known  English  imitator  emulated 
in  vain.  Next  comes  the  barber,  who  gal- 
lantly shaves  away  like  smooth-chinned 
France  of  the  olden  time,  and  unlike  hir- 
sute stubble-bearded  France  of  the  present 
day,  then  comes  the  powder  puff*,  then  the 
washing  of  the  hands  and  nails.  Finally, 
there  is  the  ablution  of  the  feet,  infinitely 
less  agreeable  to  the  olfactory  nerves,  as 
the  lame  leg  of  the  prince  requires  to  be 
dashed  over  with  Bareges  water,  and  that 
specific  stinks  in  the  nostrils  of  all  human 
kind,  being  a  distinctly  compounded  recog- 
nizable stench  of  burnt  sulphur  and  rotten 
eggs.  Perfumed  and  washed,  the  prince's 
cravat  must  now  be  tied  ;  the  first  valet  de 
chambre  advances  and  arranges  a  most 
graceful  knot.  The  remaining  adjustment 
of  habiliment  is  soon  finished,  and  behold 
the  halting  diplomatist  at  his  ease,  with  the 
modish  air  of  a  grand   seigneur,  and   that 


perfect  a  plumb  and  usage,  the  result  partly 
of  early  education,  and  chiefly  of  that  long 
commerce  with  the  celebrated  men  of  all 
countries  which  he  enjoyed  alike  from  his 
birth,  his  social  position,  his  talents,  and  the 
high  offices  which  he  filled  in  all  the  vary- 
ing mutations  of  dynasties  and  governments. 
Meanwhile,  the  man  of  destiny  with  the 
grey   frock-coat    had  been   showing   some 
signs  of  life.     The  congress  were  about  to 
remove  him  from  Elba  to  St.  Helena,  when 
all  of  a  sudden  he  appeared  at  Cannes.   From 
Cannes  he  hastens  to  Paris.     His  progress 
is  an  ovation.     But  Talleyrand  is  unabash- 
ed as  undismayed.     On  the  13th  of  March 
he  caused  the   adoption  of  the  declaration, 
in  virtue  of  which  the  great  disturber  of  the 
peace  of  nations  was  put  under  the  ban  of 
Europe.     On  the  25th  of  March  the  alli- 
ance against   France  was  renewed.      The^ 
sittings  of  the  congress  lasted  till  the  10th 
of  June,  but  the   idle,  the  frivolous,  and 
fashionable  crowd  hastened  quickly  away. 
The  balls  and  concerts  are  now  over  — the 
bona  robas  are  taking   French   leave — the      ^ 
fiddles  are  packed  in  their  cases — the  cog-     jfj 
ged  dice  are  stowed  carefully  away — the      * 
casseroles  and  stewpans  are  laid  up  in  ordi- 
j  nary — the  niaitres  d'hotel  are  in  movement, 
and  the    cooks  secure  their  places  in  the 
Eilwagen,  lest  the  broth  at  home  should  be 
spoiled.     At  such  a  season  De  la  Garde's 
occupation  is  gone.     He  is  the  historian  of 
dinners  and  dances  and  plays,  not  of  treaties 
and   protocols,  but  there  is  a  time  for  all 
things  and  Horace  tells  him — 

Edisti  satis,  lusisti,  atque  bibisti  ; 
Tempustibi  abire  est. 

We  have  said  the  subject  is  a  trifling,  per- 
haps an  ignoble,  one ;  it  is  after  all  but 
whipped  cream  ;  but  if  there  needs  must 
be  a  chronicler  of  the  trivialities  of  the  con- 
gress, commend  us  to  M.  De  la  Gard,  in 
whose  volumes  there  may  be  found  some 
amusement  if  not  much  instruction. 

It  may  be  asked,  do  we  rise  from  the 
perusal  of  these  volumes  impressed  witli  the 
wisdom,  gravity,  and  ability  of  the  statesmen 
and  ministers.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  With  the 
exception  of  Talleyrand,  Metternich,  Castle- 
reagh,  Wellington,  Humboldt,  Hardenberg, 
and  Gentz,  there  was  not  one  among  the 
crowd  congregated  at  Vienna  who  could 
have  made  1000/.  a  year  at  the  bar  (a  sum 
we  have  never  earned  ourselves,  though 
duller  fellows  triple  the  money),  or  300/.  a 
year  in  scribbling  for  newspapers  or  reviews. 
But  then  it  may  be  asked  if  their  social 
position  and  manner  of  life  was  not  abund- 
antly enviable  and  enjoyable  ?     To  this  in- 
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quiry  we  briefly  reply,  in  the  words  of  an 
old  French   author,  when  speaking  of  the 
life  of  courts  and  congresses — 
"  Manger  toujours  fort  tard,  changer  la  nuit  en  jour, 
N'avoir  pas  un  ami  bien  que  chacun  on  baise, 
Etre  toujours  debout  et  jamais  a  son  aise, 
Fait  voir  en  abrege  comme  on  vit  a  lacour." 

There  is  a  compensating  truth  in  the 
couplets  which  atones  for  their  ruggedness, 
and  as  the  grapes  are  sour  to  us — as  we  are 
neither  ambassador  (not  even  ambassador  at 
Madrid,  though  we  at  once  possess  and  lack 
the  Spanish)  y  nor  envoy,  nor  charge  d'af- 
faires, nor  simple  attache,  we  will  hold  to 
the  comfortable  and  independent  doctrine, 
that  it  is  better  to  be  our  own  master  than 
any  man's  slave. 


k 


Art.  IV.— 1.  Dr.  C.  G.  SlelnbecFsAuf rich- 
tiger  Kaleiidermann^  neu  bearbeitet  und  ver- 
mehrt  von  Carl  Friedrich  Hempel.  In 
drei  Theilen.     Leipzig.     8vo. 

2.  VoJks-Kahnder  der  Deutschen^  herausge- 
gebcn  von  F.  W.   Gubitz.     Berlin.     8vo. 

3.  Annuaire  Historique  pour  P  Annee  1843, 
publie  par  la  Sociele  de  V  Histoire  de 
France.     Paris.     18mo. 

4.  Medii  JEvi  Kalendarium ;  w.  Dates, 
Charters  and  Customs  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
with  Calendars  from  the  Tenth  to  the  Fif- 
teenth Centuries  ;  and  an  alphabetical  Di- 
gest of  obsolete  Names  of  Days,  forming  a 
Glossary  of  the  Dates  of  the  Middle  Ares, 
with  Tables  and  other  aids  for  ascertaining 
Dates.  By  R.  T.  Hampson.  2  vols. 
London.     8vo. 

*  Waste  not  time,  it  is  the  stuffofwhichlifeis 
made,'  was  the  saying  of  a  great  philosopher 
who  has  concentrated  the  wisdom  of  volumes 
in  these  few  brief  but  most  expressive  words. 

Ail  ages,  all  nations,  have  felt  the  truth 
of  this  definition  of  time ;  and  as  if  with  a 
presentiment  of  this  all-wise  injunction,  not 
to  waste  the  precious  stuff  of  which  life  is 
made,  have  ever  busied  themselves  with  an 
endeavour  to  discover  the  best  method  of 
accurately  measuring  it. 

It  forms  no  part  of  our  present  intention  to 
record  these  different  attempts  ;  to  trace  the 
various  changes  and  corrections  which  increas- 
ing knowledge  has  introduced  into  the  Cal- 
endar;  or  to  show  wherein  consisted  the  su- 
perior accuracy  of  the  Juhan  over  the  Alban 
or  Latin  Calendar;  or  how  Gregory  XIII., 
upon  finding  that  by  the  introduction  of  the 
Bissextile  days  a  difference  of  ten  days  had 
arisen  between  the  Calendar  and  the  actual 


time,  caused  them  to  be  abated  in  the  year 
1582,  by  having  the  11th  of  March  called  the 
21st,  thereby  making  it  for  that  year  to  consist 
of  twenty-one  days  only.  As  little  need  we 
dwell  upon  the  fact  that  this  new,  or  Gregorian 
style,  as  it  was  called  out  of  respect  to  the 
i  Pope  by  whom  it  was  introduced,  was  im- 
mediately adopted  by  all  those  countries  of 
Europe  which  recognized  the  papal  author- 
ity ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  then 
held  the  opinion,  so  prevalent  even  in  our 
own  days,  that  no  good  thing  could  come 
out  of  Rome,  agreed  in  rejecting  it — so  that 
it  was  only  recognized  by  the  Protestants  of 
Germany  in  the  year  1700,  and  by  our  own 
country  in  1752. 

Sir  Harris  Tsicolas,  in  that  most  useful 
little  book,  h\s  *  Chronology  of  History,'  has 
pointed  out  the  fact,  which  is  very  little 
known,  that  an  effort  was  made  to  reform 
the  Calendar  in  this  country  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth — by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  bill,  entitled — ^  An  act,  giving  Her 
Majesty  authority  to  alter  and  new  make  a 
Calendar,  according  to  the  Calendar  used  in 
other  countries,'  which  was  read  a  first  time 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  16th  of  March, 
(27  Eliz.)  1584-5.  This  measure  having 
however  failed,  for  reasons  which  do  not  ap- 


pear, 


Lord  Chesterfield  is    entitled   to   the 


credit  of  having  overcome,  in  this  matter, 
John  Bull's  deep-rooted  prejudice  against 
novelty,  and  the  following  passage  from  one 
of  his  letters  furnishes  a  very  characteristic 
picture  of  the  difficulties  he  had  to  contend 
with,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  sur- 
mounted them. 

After  stating  why  he  had  determined  to 
attempt  the  reformation  of  the  Calendar,  he 
proceeds,  "  I  consulted  the  best  lawyers,  and 
the  most  skilful  astronomers,  and  we  cooked 
up  a  bill  for  that  purpose.  But  then  my 
difficulty  began  :  I  was  to  bring  in  this  bill, 
which  was  necessarily  composed  of  law  jar- 
gon and  astronomical  calculations,  to  both 
of  which  I  am  an  utter  stranger.  However, 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  make  the  House 
of  Lords  think  I  knew  something  of  the  mat- 
ter ;  and  also  to  make  them  believe  that 
they  knew  something  of  it  themselves,  which 
they  do  not.  For  my  own  part  I  could  just 
as  soon  have  talked  Celtic  or  Sclavonian  to 
them  as  astronomy,  and  they  would  have 
understood  me  full  as  well,  so  I  resolved  to 
do  better  than  to  speak  to  the  purpose,  and 
to  please  instead  of  informing  them.  I  gave 
them,  therefore,  only  an  historical  account 
of  Calendars,  from  the  Egyptian  down  to  the 
Gregorian,  amusing  them  now  and  th«i  with 
little  episodes ;  but  I  was  particularly  attentive 
to  the  choice  of  my  words,  to  the  harmony  and 
roundness  of  my  periods,  to  my  elocution,  to 
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my  action.  This  succeeded,  and  ever  will 
succeed  ;  they  thought  I  informed,  because 
I  pleased  them,  and  many  of  them  said  I  had 
made  the  whole  very  clear  to  them,  when 
God  knows  I  had  not  even  attempted  it. 
Lord  Macclesfield,  who  had  the  greatest 
share  in  forming  the  bill,  and  who  is  one  of 
the  greatest  mathematicians  and  astrono- 
mers in  Europe,  spoke  afterwards  with  in- 
finite knowledge,  and  all  the  clearness  that 
so  intricate  a  matter  would  admit  of;  but  as 
his  words,  his  periods,  and  his  utterance, 
were  not  near  so  good  as  mine,  the  prefer- 
ence was  unanimously,  though  most  unjustly, 
given  to  me.  This  will  ever  be  the  case  ; 
every  numerous  assembly  is  a  mob^  let  the 
individuals  who  compose  it  be  what  they 
will.  Mere  reason  and  good  sense  is  never 
to  be  talked  to  a  mob  ;  their  passions,  their 
sentiments,  their  senses  and  their  seeming 
interests  are  alone  to  be  applied  to.  Under- 
standing they  have  collectively  none  ;  but 
they  have  ears  and  eyes,  which  must  be  flat- 
tered and  seduced  ;  and  this  can  only  be  done 
by  eloquence,  tuneful  periods,  graceful  action, 
and  all  the  various  parts  of  oratory." 

As  the  noble  reformer  could  bring  these 
*  various  parts  of  oratory'  to  bear  upon  the 
mob  within  the  house,  he  succeeded  in  car- 
rying his  measure  ;  but  as  these  persuasive 
means  had  no  influence  beyond  the  walls  of 
parliament,  the  mob  without  clamoured 
against  the  change,  and  the  '  ears  polite'  of 
my  Lord  Chesterfield  were  not  unfrequentlj- 
assailed  with  cries  of  '  Give  us  back  the  ten 
days  you  have  robbed  us  of." 

Absurd  and  disgraceful  as  was  this  oppo- 
sition to  an  alteration  in  the  Calendar,  called 
for  as  much  by  a  regard  for  public  conveni- 
ence as  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  it  was, 
if  possible,  exceeded  by  that  wliich  attend- 
ed the  attempt  made  by  Frederick  the  Great 
to  reform  the  Almanac  published  in  Prussia  : 
and  here,  lest  any  of  our  readers  should  la- 
bour under  the  same  error  as  the  *  moral- 
mouthed  Pecksniff",'  who,  speaking  of  the 
Calender  in  the  '  Arabian  Nights,'  as  a '  one- 
eyed  almanac,'  justified  himself  in  doing  so 
because  an  almanac  and  a  calendar  are  much 
the  same,  let  us  point  out  the  distinction  be- 
tween them — namely,  that  a  calendar  is  a 
perpetual  almanac,  and  an  almanac  an  an- 
nual calendar. 

But  to  return.  Frederick  being  disgust- 
ed, as  doubtless  he  had  good  cause  to  be, 
with  the  absurdities  with  which  the  almanac 
most  in  vogue  amongst  his  subjects  was  fill- 
ed, directed  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Berlin  to  prepare  a  new  one,  with  the 
omission  of  the  astrological  and  other  objec- 
tionable passages,  the  place  of  which  was 
to  be  supplied  by  matter  calculated  to  in- 


struct, amuse,  and,  at  the  same  time, increase 
the  real  knowledge  of  his  people.  This  was 
accordingly  done,  and  a  reformed  almanac 
was  published  in  1779,  to  the  great  satisfac- 
tion of  the  long  and  some  few  of  the  well- 
educated  classes  of  his  subjects  ;  but  to  the 
generality  of  the  nation  its  appearance  gave 
the  greatest  offence.  It  was  looked  upon  as 
an  attempt  to  rob  them  of  their  ancient  faith, 
and  introduce  a  new  religion  :  one  woman  in 
Berlin  was  nearly  beaten  to  death  by  her 
husband  for  having  dared  to  bring  a  copy  of 
it  into  his  house  :  in  short,  so  great  was  the 
opposition  made  to  this  reform,  that  Frede- 
rick thought  it  advisable  to  permit  the  alma- 
nac of  the  following  year,  1780,  to  appear 
after  its  ancient  and  approved  fashion. 

We  know  not  precisely  which  was  the 
almanac  which  thus  unequivocally  establish- 
ed its  character  as  a  popular  favourite.  Pos- 
sibly it  was  the  one  entitled  '  Bauern  Prac- 
tica,'  and  which,  despite  of  the  march  of  in- 
tellect, and  the  labours  of  the  schoolmaster, 
is,  we  believe  still  printed,  purchased,  and 
read  in  Germany  as  the  '  Vox  Stellaruniy^  of 
Francis  Moore,  physician,  with  its  awful 
hieroglyphic,  and  '  chiaro-oscuro'  explana- 


tions   of  it,    is  with    us.     Goerres, 


his 


'  Teutschen  Volksbiicher,'  speaks  of  the 
'  Bauern  Practica'  as  copied  from  a  much 
older  book,  similar  in  title  and  contents, 
which  appeared  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine 
as  early  as  1570,  when  it  had  probably  had 
many  predecessors.  That  Goerres  is  right 
in  this  conjecture  we  can  testify  ;  for  an  edi- 
tion of  it,  bearing  date  in  1567,  is  now  be- 
fore us. 

If  the  author  of  this  extraordinary  pro- 
duction cannot  claim  the  credit  awarded  to 
the  respected  father  of  the  well-known  Ca- 
leb Quotem,  who  is  declared  to  have  had 

A  happy  knack 

At  cooking  up  an  Almanac, 

he  has  at  all  events  availed  himself,  to  the 
fullest,  of  the  Privileges  conferred  upon  the 
members  of  his  profession,  by  the  '  Penni- 
less Parliament  of  threadbare  Poets,^  who, 
among  other  enactments  (well  worth  the 
reading,  in  the  Percy  Society's  reprint  of 
this  satirical  tract),  declared  it  '  lawful  for 
almanac-makers  to  tell  more  lies  than  true 
tales  ;'  and  he  has  consequently  succeeded 
in  producing  a  volume  which,  however 
worthless  with  reference  to  the  especial  ob- 
ject for  which  he  compiled  it,  is  invaluable 
for  the  striking  and  extraordinary  pictures 
which  it  exhibits  of  the  age  in  which  it  ori- 
ginated. Its  little  wood-cut  representa- 
tions of  the  employments  peculiar  to  each  of 
the  months  and  seasons  are  admirable  illus- 
trations of  German  life  in  the  latter  half  of 
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the  sixteenth  century,  while  its  numerous 
rhyming  rules  and  astrological  and  medical 
jingles,  are  equally  descriptive  of  what  were 
then  the  popular  feelings  and  beliefs.  The 
author  of  the  '  Bauern  Practica,'  may  indeed 
be  regarded  as  the  '  Murphy'  of  the  age  in 
w^hich  he  lived.  His  book  is  essentially  a 
weather  almanac ;  for  though  it  contains 
many  medical  directions,  numerous  rhyming 
calculations  for  finding  the  days  on  which 
the  feasts  of  the  church  would  fall,  it  is  prin- 
cipally occupied  with  rules  by  which  the 
husbandman  and  the  vine-dresser  might  cal- 
culate the  nature  of  the  seasons,  and  signs 
of  changes  of  weather. 

How  ancient  many  of  these  rules  are  ; 
how  long  many  of  these  signs  have  been  ob- 
sers'ed,  is  shown  in  the  rebuke  which  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees  received  when 
they  desired  to  be  shown  a  sign  from  hea- 
ven. '  When  it  is  evening,  ye  say  it  will  be 
fair  weather  for  the  sky  is  red ;  and  in  the 
morning  it  will  be  foul  weather  to-day,  for 
the  sky  is  red  and  louring.  O  ye  hypocrites, 
ye  can  discern  the  face  of  the  sky ;  but  can 
ye  not  discern  the  sign  of  the  times.' 

Coming  nearer  to  our  times,  we  find  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  abounding 
in  tables  of  prognostications  of  the  weather, 
and  of  the  good  and  bad  influence  of  the 
lunar  and  solar  changes.  A  manuscript  in 
the  Cottonian  Library,  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, may  be  cited  as  an  instance  :  since  it 
contains  among  numerous  tracts  of  a  purely 
theological  character,  a  great  variety  of  short 
treatises,  some  containing  rules  for  judging 
of  meteorological  changes,  others  showing 
the  influence  of  the  planets  upon  the  health 
and  fortunes  of  individuals,  and  others  again 
treating  of  the  interpretation  of  dreams. 
Thus  we  find  a  prognostication  of  the  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  drawn  from  a  consideration 
of  the  day  on  which  the  kalends  of  January 
may  chance  to  fall  :  Gif  bith  Kl.  Januarius 
on  dxBg  drihtenlicum^  winter  god  bid  aiid  win- 
sum  and  wearm.  *  If  the  kalends  of  January 
fall  on  the  Lord's  day,  the  winter  is  good, 
pleasant  and  warm.'  While  another  tells  us : 
*  Kl.  Januarius  gif  he  bith  on  monan  dceg^ 
thonnebid  gnmme  and  gemenced  winter  und 
godlencten,  i.e.  '  If  the  kalends  of  January 
fall  on  a  Monday,  the  winter  will  be  severe 
and  stormy,  and  the  spring  good.'  We  have 
also  considerations  as  to  what  is  foretold  by 
thunder — one  tract  treating  of  it  with  regard 
to  the  time  of  the  day  or  night  when  it  is 
heard,  another  according  to  the  day  of  the 
week.  These,  and  several  similar  treatises 
on  the  interpretation  of  dreams,  fortunate  and 
unlucky  days,  predictions  connected  with 
the  hour  and  time  of  birth,  form  altogether  a 
body  of  materials  sufficient  for  the  stock  in 


trade  of  any  Philomath,  William  Lilly,  or 
Partridge  of  those  days,  and  who  might  well 
apply  to  its  compiler  the  words  of  Gay  : 

— We  learnt  to  read  the  skies, 
To  know  when  hail  will  fall,  or  winds  arise. 
He  taught  us  erst  the  Heifer's  tail  to  view, 
When  struck  aloft,  that  showers  would  straight 

ensue. 
He  first  that  useful  secret  did  explain, 
Why  pricking  corns  foretold  the  gathering  rain  ; 
When  Swallows  fleet  soar  high,  and  sport  in  air, 
He  told  us  that  the  Welkin  would  be  clear. 

The  weather-wisdom  of  our  ancestors, 
like  every  other  species  of  knowledge  they 
possessed,  was  handed  dow^n  from  generation 
to  generation  in  short  proverbial  sentences, 
whose  antiquity  is  shown  by  their  rhyth- 
mical, or  alliterative  construction,  even  when 
they  do  not,  as  is  generally  the  case,  consist 
of  rhyming  couplets.  In  many  of  these 
popular  rhymes,  we  have  doubtless  the 
result  of  years  of  observation  and  experi- 
ence, a  fact  which  accounts  not  only  for  the 
general  accuracy  of  some  of  the  predictions 
contained  in  them,  but  also  for  their  coexist- 
ence in  so  many  languages. 

We  have  made  one  allusion  to  the  belief 
embodied  in  the  English  Proverb, 

The  evening  red  and  moming  grey 
Are  certain  signs  of  a  fine  day. 
The  evening  grey,  the  morning  red. 
Makes  the  shepherd  hang  his  head. 

The  Germans  have  a  similar  saying, 

Abend  roth  gut  Wetter  hot ; 
Moigen  roth  mit  Regen  droht. 

Evening  red  and  weather  fine ; 
Moming  red,  of  rain's  a  sign. 

In  England  we  say, 

February  fill  dike,  be  it  black  or  be  it  white ; 
But  if  it  be  white,  it's  the  better  to  hke. 

The  Norman  peasant  expresses  a  like  wish 
for  snow  in  February,  but  in  terser  language. 

Fevrier  qui  donne  neige, 
Bel  ete  nous  plege. 

When  February  gives  snows, 
It  fine  summer  foreshows. 

The  intense  cold  which  generally  prevails 
about  Candlemas-day,  is  the  subject  both  of 
French  and  German  sayings.  *  Lichtmiss, 
Winter  gewiss.'  *  A  la  Chandeleur,  La 
grande  douleur ;'  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
in  his  Vulgar  Errors,  tells  us,  *  There  is  a 
general  tradition  in  most  parts  of  Europe, 
that  inferreth  the  coldness  of  succeeding 
winter  from  the  shining  of  the  sun  on  *  Can- 
dlemas Day,'  according  to  the  proverbial 
distich, 
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Si  Sol  splendescat  Mari^  purificante, 

Major  erit  gjacies  post  festum  quam  fiiit  ante  ; 

which  is  Englished  in  the  proverbial  saying, 
If  Candlemas  day  be  fair  and  bright, 
Winter  will  have  another  flight : 

while  the  old  saw  that  tells  us, 

As  the  day  lengthens 
The  cold  strengthens, 

is  repeated  in  the  German, 

Wenn  die  Tage  beginnen  zu  langen 
Dann  komm  erst  der  Winter  gegangen. 
A  cold  May  and  a  windy, 
IVlakes  a  fat  barn  and  a  findy, 

says  the   English  proverb.     The   Gerncian 
tells  us, 

Trockner  Marz,  nasser  April,  kuhler  Mai, 
Fiillt  Scheunen,  Keller,  bringt  viel  Heu. 
A  dry  March,  wet  April,  and  a  cool  May, 
Fill  cellars  and  barns,  and  give  plenty  of  Hay. 

Again, 

Maimonat  kuhl  und  Brachmonat  nass, 
FuUe  beide  Boden  und  Fass. 

May  cool  and  June  wet. 
Fill  both  floor  and  vat. 

The  peasant  of  Normandy,  again,  uses 
this  saying,  but,  as  the  Heralds  say,  *  with  a 
diflference.' 

Froid  Mai,  chaud  Juin, 
Donnent  pain  et  vin. 

Cold  May,  June  fine, 
Give  both  bread  and  wine. 

The  importance  of  a  dry  spring  is  declar- 
ed by  the  English  proverb — ^  A  bushel  of 
March  dust  is  worth  a  king's  ransom,' 
while  the  Germans,  in  like  manner,  declare 
*  Marzstaub  ist  dem  Golde  gleich,'  March 
dust  is  like  gold. 

These  examples,  which  might  be  multi- 
plied to  an  extraordinary  extent,  will  suffice 
to  convince  the  reader  how  great  is  the  uni- 
formity which  exists  in  the  popular  belief 
among  natives  of  totally  different  countries, 
as  to  the  probability  of  coming  seasons  coin- 
ciding with  the  prognostications  embodied 
in  these  semi-prophetical  proverbs  :  several 
of  which^  it  may  here  be  remarked,  have 
been  tested  by  modern  observers  who 
have  borne  evidence  as  to  their  general  ac- 
curacy. A  collection  of  the  weather  adages 
of  different  countries  would  be  extremely 
curious,  even  as  mere  illustrations  of  national 
peculiarities,  observances,  and  in  some  cases 
^  perhaps  of  national  superstitions — but  they 
would  moreover  be  of  considerable  value,  as 
affording  materials  to  the  philosopher  for  in- 
vestigating the  changes  which  are  believed  to 
have  taken  place   in  the   climates  of  such 


countries,  since  the  very  remote  period  in 
which  the  majority  of  these  sayings  had  their 
origin. 

But  while  our  ancestors  calculated  the 
nature  of  the  coming  year  in  the  manner 
already  referred  to,  they,  like  the  naturalists 
of  our  own  days,  drew  many  important 
prognostications  of  atmospheric  changes  from 
the  peculiarities  evinced  by  various  natural 
objects — plants,  insects,  birds,  and  animals 
— on  the  approach  of  a  coming  storm,  or 
other  change  of  weather  or  temperature.  In- 
stead, however,  of  citing  instances  of  these, 
or  seeking  to  prove  the  general  accuracy  of 
calculations  founded  upon  such  data,  we  will 
substitute  the  following  remarkable  histori- 
cal anecdote,  which  bears  very  strongly 
upon  this  point,  but  which,  we  believe,  has 
never  before  been  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  English  reader.  The  spiders  which 
cheered  King  Robert  the  Bruce,  and  en- 
couraged him  to  resist  the  English  monarch, 
have  scarcely  a  higher  claim  to  be  numbered 
among  the  trifling  causes,  which  have  led  to 
mighty  conquests,  than  those  which  figure 
in  the  following  narative. 

Quatremer  Disjonval,  a  Frenchman  by 
birth,  was  adjutant-general  in  Holland,  and 
took  an  active  part  on  the  side  of  the  Dutch 
patriots,  when  they  revolted  against  the 
Stadtholder.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Prussian 
army  under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  he  was 
immediately  taken,  tried,  and  having  been 
condemned  to  twenty-five  years'  imprison- 
ment, was  incarcerated  in  a  dungeon  at 
Utrecht,  where  he  remained  eight  years. 

Spiders,  which  are  the  constant,  and 
frequently  the  sole  companions  of  the  un- 
happy inmates  of  such  places,  were  almost 
the  only  living  objects  which  Disjonval  saw 
in  the  prison  of  Utrecht.  Partly  to  beguile 
the  tedious  monotony  of  his  life,  and  partly 
frorn  a  taste  which  he  had  imbibed  for  natu- 
ral history,  he  began  to  seek  employment, 
and  eventually  found  amusement,  in  watch- 
ing the  habits  and  movements  of  his.  tiny 
fellow-prisoners.  He  soon  remarked  that 
certain  actions  of  the  spiders  were  intimately 
connected  with  the  approaching  changes  in 
the  weather.  A  violent  pain  on  one  side 
of  his  head,  to  which  he  was  subject  at  such 
times,  had  first  drawn  his  attention  to  the 
connection  between  such  changes  and  corre- 
sponding movements  among  the  spiders. 
For  instance,  he  remarked  that  those  spiders 
which  spun  a  large  web  in  a  wheel-like 
form,  invariably  Avithdrew  from  his  cell 
when  he  had  his  bad  headach ;  and  that 
these  two  signs,  namely,  the  pain  in  his  head 
and  the  disappearance  of  the  spiders,  were 
as  invariably  followed  by  very  severe 
weather.     So  often  as  his  headach  attacked 
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him,  so  regularly  did  the  spiders  disappear, 
and  then  rain  and  north-east  winds  prevailed 
for  several  days.  As  the  spiders  began  to 
show  themselves  again  in  their  webs,  and 
display  their  usual  activity,  so  did  his  pains 
gradually  leave  him  until  he  got  well,  and 
the  fine  weather  returned. 

Further  observations  confirmed  him  in  be- 
lieving these  spiders  to  be  in  the  highest 
degree  sensitive  of  approaching  changes  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  that  their  retirement 
and  reappearance,  their  weaving,  and  general 
habits,  were  so  intimately  connected  with 
changes  in  the  weather, — that  he  concluded 
they  were  of  all  things  best  fitted  to  give 
accurate  intimation  when  severe  weather 
might  be  expected.  In  short,  Disjonval 
pursued  these  inquiries  and  observations 
with  so  much  industry  and  intelligence,  that 
by  remarking  the  habits  of  his  spiders,  he 
was  at  length  enabled  to  prognosticate  the 
approach  of  severe  weather,  from  ten  to 
fourteen  days  before  it  set  in,  which  is 
proved  by  the  following  fact,  which  led  to 
his  release. 

When  the  troops  of  the  French  republic 
overran  Holland  in  the  winter  of  1794,  and 
kept  pushing  forward  over  the  ice,  a  sudden 
and  unexpected  thaw  in  the  early  part  of 
the  month  of  December  threatened  the  des- 
truction of  the  whole  army  unless  it  was 
instantly  withdrawn.  The  French  generals 
were  thinking  seriously  of  accepting  a  sum 
offered  by  the  Dutch,  and  withdrawing  their 
troops,  when  Disjonval,  who  hoped  that  the 
success  of  the  republican  army  might  lead 
to  his  release,  used  every  exertion  and  at 
length  succeeded  in  getting  a  letter  convey- 
ed to  the  French  general  in  January,  1795, 
in  which  he  pledged  himself,  from  the 
peculiar  actions  of  the  spiders,  of  whose 
movements  he  was  now  enabled  to  judge 
with  perfect  accuracy,  that  within  fourteen 
days  there  would  commence  a  most  severe 
frost,  which  would  make  the  French  masters 
of  all  the  rivers,  and  afford  them  sufficient 
time  to  complete  and  make  sure  of  the  con- 
quest they  had  commenced,  before  it  should 
be  followed  by  a  thaw. 

The  commander  of  the  French  forces  be- 
lieved his  prognostication  and  persevered. 
The  cold  weather,  which  Disjonval  had  an- 
nounced, made  its  appearance  in  twelve 
days,  and  with  such  intensity  that  the  ice 
over  the  rivers  and  canals  became  capable 
of  bearing  the  heaviest  artillery.  On  the 
28th  January,  1795,  the  French  army  enter- 
ed Utrecht  in  triumph  ;  and  Quatremer  Dis- 
jonval, who  had  watched  the  habits  of  his 
spiders  with  so  much  intelligence  and  suc- 
cess, was,  as  a  reward  for  his  ingenuity,  re- 
leased from  prison. 


And  now,  before  we  conclude  these  desul- 
tory remarks  upon  Calendars  and  Almanacs, 
and  the  alterations  and  reformations  which 
they  have  from  time  to  time  undergone,  we 
cannot  omit  all  mention  of  one  proposed 
change  which  was  advanced  with  so  much 
reason  and  common  sense  as  ought  to  have 
secured  its  universal  adoption.  We  allude 
to  the  endeavour  made  by  the  Emperor 
Charlemagne,  to  substitute  for  the  Roman 
names  of  the  months,  of  which  the  significa- 
tion must  have  been  unintelligible  to  a  great 
proportion  of  his  subjects,  the  far  more  ex- 
pressive names  of  German  origin  ;  in  which 
case  we  might  in  this  country  have  retained 
the  apt  and  significant  designations  used  by 
our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  ;  which,  to  our 
mind,  are  as  suggestive  and  picturesque  as 
the  miniated  illuminations,  rich  in  gold  and 
purple,  which  ornament  our  very  early  Ca- 
lendars, and  afford  us  a  far  better  insight  into 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  olden  times, 
than  we  can  obtain  from  the  annals  of  the 
historian  or  the  disquisition  of  the  antiquary. 

At  the  present  moment,  when  greater  at- 
tention to  the  history  and  literature  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  is  manifesting  itself  among 
us,*  a  few  illustrations  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  year  was  divided,  in  the  days  of 
Bede,  Alfred,  and  iElfric,  may,  perhaps,  be 
read  with  some  little  interest. 

The  year,  which  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  commenced  with  the  so  called  moder 
or  medre  niht — (mother  night),  with  the 
night  which  gave  birth  to  the  year  ;  the 
second  division  commencing  with  the  sum- 
mer solstice  on  mid  sumor  niht.  These  di- 
visions were  again  equally  subdivided  by  the 
Vernal  and  Autumnal  equinox.  Through- 
out all  the  Teutonic  nations  the  winter  and 


•  As  .shown  not  only  by  the  publications 'of  in- 
dividuals— as  Mr.  Thorpe'*  Anglo-Saxon  Version 
of  the  New  Testament,'  and  Mr.  Kemble's  admira- 
ble edition  of '  Beowulf,'  but  by  others  which  have 
emanated  from  societies  and  associations.  Among 
these  must  be  named  Mr.  Thorpe's  masterly  editions 
of  '  Csedmon,'  and  the  *  Codex  Exoniensis,'  pub- 
lished by  the  Anglo-Saxon  committee  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  :  Mr.  Kemble's  valuable  collection 
of 'Anglo-Saxon  Charters,' published  by  the  English 
Historical  Society :  Mr.  Wright's  interesting  vol- 
ume, ilhistrative  of  Anglo-Saxon  Biography  and 
Literature,  undertaken  at  the  expense  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature ;  and  lastly  the  exertions  of 
the  newly  established  iElfric  Society  for  the  Illus- 
tration of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  English  History 
and  Philology,  which  is  extensively  patronised  by 
the  most  distinguished  individuals  in  the  country, 
and  has  commenced  its  labours  by  publishing  the 
'  Homilies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,'  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  Thorpe;  and  which  Society  de- 
serves to  be  still  more  extensively  supported,  for  its 
proposed  publication  of  « The  Complete  Works  of 
King  Alfred,'  the  editorship  of  which  is  to  be  in- 
trusted to  Mr.  Kemble. 
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summer  solstice  were  seasons  of  festivity 
and  rejoicing.  By  the  Anglo-Saxons  the 
winter  festival  was  called  Geol  or  Gehol,  the 
season  of  rejoicing — a  name  vi^hich  is  still 
preserved  in  Yule — the  common  designation 
of  Christmas  in  the  north  of  England.  The 
summer  festival  on  the  other  hand  vi^as  called 
Lid,  or  the  feast  of  drinking,  and  some  of 
the  names  of  the  months  vv^ere  partly  derived 
from  these  festivals.  Thus  December,  the 
month  which  concluded  the  year,  and  pre- 
ceded the  feast  of  Geol,  was  called  ^rra 
Geola,  or  before  Yule ;  while  January, 
which  followed  it,  was  called  Aftera  Geola, 
or  after  Yule.  June  and  July  were  in  like 
manner  designated  Arra  Lida  and  Aftera 
Lida,  with  reference  to  their  preceding  and 
following  the  great  summer  festival. 

But  these  were  not  the  only  designations 
for  these  months  ;  the  twelve  months  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  being  distinguished  by  the 
following  characteristic  epithets. 

January,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
was  entitled  Aftera  Geola,  from  its  falling  j 
after  Yule  or  Christmas.  | 

February  was  called  Sol  monad,  or  soil  I 
month,  because  at  this  season  the  tiller  of 
the  soil  began  to  busy  himself  with  the  la- 
bours of  the  field,  over  which,  as  we  see  by 
illuminations  in  the  old  MSS.,  he  now  laid 
*  of  dung  (or  soil)  full  many  a  fodder.'  This 
name,  we  learn  from  Mr.  Akerman's  inter- 
esting little  '  Glossary  of  Wiltshire  Words,' 
was  long  preserved  in  that  county  in  a  say- 
ing commemorative  of  the  proverbial  cool- 
ness of  February.  *  Sowlegrove  sil  lew,* 
February  is  seldom  warm. 

March  was  designated  Hlyd  monad  (loud 
month),  and  Hred  monad  (rough  month), 
from  the  boisterous  winds  which  then  pre- 
vailed ;  and  we  again  learn  from  Mr.  Aker- 
man  that  March  continued  to  be  called  Lide 
in  Wiltshire,  as  late  as  the  time  of  Aubrey, 
who  has  preserved  the  following  proverbial 
rhyme  in  which  this  name  occurs : 

Eat  leeks  in  Lide,  and  Ramsins  in  May 
And  all  the  year  after  physicians  may  play. 

April  was  entitled  Easter  monad  (Easter 
month),  and  May  Thry  My  Ike  (three  milk 
month),  from  the  abundance  of  that  essen- 
tial article  of  food  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  at 
this  season,  when,  owing  to  the  richness 
of  the  pasture,  they  were  enabled  to  milk 
their  kine  and  goats  three  times  a  day. 

June,  in  addition  to  its  name  of  Arra  Lid 
(before  Lide),  was  also  called  Sear  monad,' 
or  dry  month,  because  at  this  time  the  wood 
required  for  use  during  the  following  winter 
was  hewn  and  dried. 

July,  which,  as  we  havealready  observed, 
was  called  Aftera  Lide  (after  Lide),  was 


also  known  by  name  of  Meed  monad  (mead 
or  meadow  month),  because  now  the  hay 
harvest  being  concluded,  the  cattle  were 
turned  to  feed  in  the  meadows. 

August  was  called  Weod  monad  (weed  or 
grass  month),  because  as  soon  as  the  grain 
was  cut  and  carried,  the  shepherds  went 
into  the  fields  to  collect  the  weeds  and  grass 
growing  among  the  stubble  as  fodder  for  their 
cattle. 

September  was  called  Harvest  monad, 
because  in  it  the  harvest  was  brought  to  an 
end,  and  the  harvest  feast  celebrated.  This, 
which  had  in  the  times  of  Paganism  been 
regarded  as  a  sacred  festival,  gave  rise  to  a 
second  name  by  which  this  month  was  dis- 
tinguished, namely,  Haleg  monad,  or  holy 
month. 

October  was  called  Wynterfylled  (winter 
filleth  or  beginneth),  because  the  full  moon 
in  this  month  was  the  commencement  of 
winter  among  the  Saxons  ;  and  November 
was  called  Blot  monad,  blood  month,  or  the 
month  of  slaughter  or  sacrifice,  because  be- 
fore their  conversion  to  Christianity,  the 
Saxons  were  at  this  season  accustomed  to 
celebrate  their  great  festival  in  honour  of 
Wuodan,  when  many  of  the  animals,  which 
they  then  killed  as  provisions  for  the  winter, 
were  offered  as  sacrifices  to  that  Deity. 

December,  called  »^rra  Geola  (before 
Yule),  and  Midwinter  monad  (midwinter 
month),  concludes  the  list ;  in  which  we 
have  not  inserted  the  names  Wolfmonad, 
Sproutkele,  and  others  cited  by  Verstegan, 
because,  although  in  use  among  the  Saxons 
of  the  continent,  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  introduced  into  this  country,  or  adopted 
by  our  more  immediate  ancestors. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  direct  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  valuable  work  of  Mr. 
Hampson ;  the  explanatory  title  of  which 
we  have  transcribed  in  full  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  article.  The  original  intention 
of  that  gentleman,  when  he  commenced  the 
work  before  us,  was  to  have  cast  into  the 
form  of  a  glossary,  as  many  of  the  terms 
employed  in  mediajval  chronology  as  he 
could  meet  with  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
searches, or  of  which  he  could  satisfactorily 
determine  the  signification.  But,  as  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  plan,  it  became  obvious 
that  the  utility  of  such  a  glossary  would  be 
greatly  incresed,  by  determining,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  age  of  such  terms,  while  the 
attempt  to  effect  this  object  necessarily  in- 
troduced a  multitude  of  questions  connected 
with  legal  and  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  not 
included  in  the  original  design,  Mr.  Hamp- 
son determined  to  embody  these,  as  far  as 
practicable,  in  a  separate  department.  The 
work  is  therefore  divided  into  four  books. 
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The  first,  which  is  devoted  to  the  subject 
of '  Charters  and  Dates,'  contains  a  succinct 
sketch  of  the  confusion  in  mediaeval  chrono- 
logy, and  much  curious  illustrative  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  Charters,  their  forms, 
ages,  dates,  and  genuineness,  with  general 
and  particular  rules  for  testing  their  authen- 
ticity. 

The  second  book  is  divided  into  five  sec- 
tions, one  introductory,  and  the  remaining 
four  appropriated  to  historical  and  critical 
notices  of  the  various  remarkable  days  and 
popular  observances  which  occur  in  the 
Winter,  Spring,  Summer,  and  Autumn 
quarters,  respectively.  Unlike  the  majority 
of  modern  writers,  who,  when  treating  upon 
the  subject  of  the  year,  and  its  history,  and 
the  various  branches  of  popular  antiquities, 
so  intimately  interwoven  with  that  widely 
extended  topic,  are  content  to  furnish  their 
readers  with  a  riffacciamento,  borrowed  from 
the  materials  collected  by  Brande,  Ellis,  &c., 
Mr.  Hampson  has  given  fresh  interest  to 
this  oft-told  tale,  by  the  industry  with  which 
he  has  collected  new  facts  and  illustrations 
from  the  writings  of  many  foreign  antiqua- 
ries, more  particularly  those  of  France  ;  and 
from  various  works,  which  being  illustrative 
of  local  customs,  or  provincial  districts,  are 
but  little  known  to  the  general  reader ; 
while  from  the  manner  in  which  these  vari- 
ous materials  are  combined  and  narrated, 
this  portion  of  the  volume  becomes  as  full  of 
pleasant  reading  as  of  valuable  information. 
As  an  instance  of  this,  we  will  quote  Mr. 
Hampson 's  observations  on  a  popular  super- 
stition connected  with  Christmas  Eve. 

"  The  '  Eve  or  Vigil  of  the  Nativity,'  December 
24,  which  closed  the  whole  year,  was  long  marked 
by  a  superstition,  of  which  the  memory,  preserved 
by  the  favourite  dramatist  of  England,  will  live 
when  all  the  other  popular  rites,  ceremonies,  and 
opinions  of  this  period  shall  be  buried  in  oblivion. 
Shakspeare,  Mr.  Hunt  beautifully  remarks,  *  has 
touched  upon  Christmas  Eve  with  a  reverential 
tenderness,  sivect  as  if  he  had  spoken  it  hmhingly.' 

*  Some  say  that  ever  *gainst  that  season  comes. 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  bmh  is  celebrated, 
The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long : 
And  then,  they  say,  no  sprite  dares  stir  abroad  ; 
The  nights  are  wholesome ;  then  no  planets  strike. 
No  fairy  takes,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm  ; 
So  hallowed  and  so  gracious  is  the  time.' 

♦'  Pmdentius,  early  in  the  fourth  century,  no- 
ticed the  terror  with  which  the  voice  of  the  cock 
inspired  the  wandering  spirits  of  the  night : 


« Ferunt  vagantes  daemonas 
Laetos  tenebris  noctium 
Gallo  canente,  exterritos 
Sparsim  timere  et  credere.' 
VOL.  XXXIl.  14 


'  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  song  of  the  cock 
is  heard  on  Christmas  Eve  in  celebration  of  the 
divine  ascent  from  hell,  which  the  Christians  in 
the  time  of  Pmdentius  believed  to  have  taken 
place  during  the  tranquillity  of  the  night,  when  no 
sound  was  heard  but  that  of  the  rejoicing  bird  : 

*  Quod  omnes  credimus 

Illo  quietis  tempore, 

Quo  gall  us  exsultans  canit, 

Christum  rediisse  ex  inferis.' 

"  The  Ghost  of  Helgi  Hundingsbana  (the  slayer 
of  Hunding),  in  the  Scandinavian  Edda,  collected 
in  the  eleventh  century,  assigns  the  crowing  of 
the  cock  as  the  reason  for  his  return  to  the  haul  of 
Odin,  or  the  sun  : 

*  'Tis  time  now  to  ride 
To  the  reddening  road, 
To  let  my  pale  steed 
Tread  the  air  path. 
O'er  the  bridges  of  heaven. 
The  sky  must  1  reach 
Ere  the  cock  of  the  hall 
Wake  the  heroes  up.' 

"  And  Burger's  demon  horseman,  in  correspon- 
dence with  this  notion,  appropriately  finds  that  he 
and  his  infernal  steed  must,  like  '  the  buried  ma- 
jesty of  Denmark,'  speedily  depart  because  the 
cock  is  heard  to  crow : 

'  Rapp' !   Rapp' !   Mich  dunkt  der  Hahn  schon 

rufft. 
Bald  wird  der  Sand  verrinnen.' 

"  This  widely-spread  superstition  is  in  all  proba- 
bility, a  misunderstood  tradition  of  some  Sabaean 
fable.  The  cock,  which  seems  by  its  early  voice 
to  call  forth  the  sun,  was  esteemed  a  sacred  solar 
bird;  hence  it  was  also  sacred  to  Mercury,  one  of 
the  personifications  of  the  sun.  Nergal,  the  idol  of 
the  Cuthites,  considered  by  Selden  to  be  a  symbol 
of  the  sun,  was  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a 
cock.  The  anecdote  of  Socrates,  which  the  elder 
Racine  has  so  well  explained,  has  rendered  it 
sufficiently  notorious  that  the  cock  was  sacred  to 
Esculapius,  whom  we  have  shown  to  be  a  solar 
incarnation ;  and  the  story  of  the  metamorphosis 
of  Alectryon,  by  Lucian,  equally  proves  its  inti- 
mate connection  with  this  luminary  in  mytho- 
logy." 

In  a  future  edition,  Mr.  Hampson  may 
point  out  to  his  readers,  that  the  author  of 
the  well-known  ballad  of  '  Sweet  William's 
Ghost,'  printed  in  *  Percy's  Reliques,'  has, 
in  the  following  stanza,  anticipated  Burger 
in  availing  himself  for  the  purposes  of  poetry 
of  that  article  of  popular  belief,  which  attri- 
butes to  the  voice  of  '  the  bird  of  dawning' 
the  miraculous  and  salutary  power  of  dis- 
pelling evil  spirits : 

Then  up  and  crew  the  red  red  cock. 
And  up  then  crew  the  grey  : 

'Tis  time,  'tis  time,  my  dear  Margret, 
That  I  were  gane  away. 


Calendars  and  Almanacs, 


Jan. 


And  it  might  be  added,  that  the  demonolo- 
gists  of  the  middle  ^es-  supposed  the  cock 
to  have  been  endowed  with  this  power,  from 
the  moment  when  its  voice  was  Hfted  up  to 
rebuke  St.  Peter  for  his  denial  of  his  Mas- 
ter. 

And  here  also  we  would  observe,  that  in 
the  foregoing  verses  from  the  *  Icelandic,' 
which  our  author  quotes  from  Mr.  Knight- 
ley  (and  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Hampson 
cites  his  authorities  forms  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  practice  now  so  prevalent  among 
writers  of  concealing  the  sources  from  which 
they  derive  their  infornjation),  there  is  no 
allusion  to  this  supernatural  influence  attri- 
buted to  the  crowing  of  the  cock.  For 
though  the  Ghost  of  Helgi  vanishes  before 
daybreak,  it  is  not  from  any  power  to  recall 
wanderii^  ^Dirits  being  attributed  by  the 
songs  of  the  Edda  to  the  bird  of  morning. 
He  is  Gullinkambi  (gold  combed),  one  of  the 
three  cocks  mentioned  in  the  Icelandic 
songs  ;  and  his  duty  is  merely  to  awake  the 
rods,  which  is  clearly  shown  by  the  follow- 
iiig  stanza  from  the  '  Vaulu-spa'  (as  it  is  er*- 
titled  by  Ettmuller,  whose  edition  we 
quote)  : 

G61  um  Ausom  Gullinkambi. 
Sa  vekr  haulda  at  Heriafaudrs. 

There  sings  by  Aser  Gullinkambi. 
He  waketh  the  heroes  at  Heriafadir. 

We  had  proposed  extracting  Mr.  Hamp- 
son's  remarks  on  the  funeral  entertainments 
given  in  the  northern  countries,  entitled 
'  Arvil,'  or,  more  correctly,  ^  Arval  Suppers,' 
together  with  his  corrections  of  the  errone- 
ous etymological  interpretation  of  the  name 
furnished  by  Whittaker  and  the  editor  of 
the  '•  EncyclopiBdia  Perthensis.'  We  must, 
however,  coi>tent  ourselves  with  acknow- 
iedging  the  general  correctness  of  his  inter- 
pretatiwT,  tl^t  the  name  is  derived  from  Ar- 
fol,  the  feast,  which,  among  the  northern 
nations,  was  given  by  the  heir  at  the  funeral 
on  his  succeeding  to  the  paternal  possession, 
and  with  referring  Blr.  Hampson  for  much 
corroborative  evidence,  both  of  his  facts  and 
his  etymology  of  the  name,  to  the  chapter 
on  ^  Inheritance,'  in  Br.  Jacob  Grimm's  pro- 
foundly learned  work,  *  Deutsche  Rechts- 
alterthiimer.' 

Mr.  Hampson's  observations  on  Whitsun 
Ales — Church  Ales,  and  all  other  '■  Festivals 
and  Holy  Ales,'  confirmatory  as  they  are  of 
the  observations  of  that  excellent  antiquary, 
the  late  Francis  Douce,  deserve  also  to  be 
extracted,  but  we  must  devote  the  space 
such  extract  would  occupy  to  a  notice  of 
the  remaining  portion  of  these  volumes. 

The  third  book,  which  concludes  the  first 


volume,  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  ancient 
calendars — and  contains  a  reprint  of  no  less 
than  six  of  them  ;  which,  as  they  range  from 
the  middle  of  the  tenth  to  the  end  of  the- 
fourteenth  century,  may  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed to  contain  all  the  information  w  hich 
can  be  expected  from  works  of  their  de- 
scription. One  of  them  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  property  of  King  Athelstan,  and 
although  perhaps  the  matter  which  it  con^- 
tains  may  not  have  entitled  it  to  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  reprinted,  it  well  deserves  at- 
tention as  a  literary  curiosity. 

The  fourth  book,  which  occupies  the 
whole  of  the  second  volume,  is  devoted  to  a 
glossary  of  all  the  terms  or  dates  now  obso^ 
lete,  but  formerly  employed  in  mediaeval 
chronology,  and  constitutes,  if  not  the  most 
amusing,  certainly  by  far  the  most  useful 
portion  of  Mr.  Haimpson's  w^ork.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  give  a  specimen,  on^  account  of  the 
length  to  which  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  his  explanations  extend  :  but  w^e  will 
extract  the  concluding  passage  of  his  notice 
of  the  term  '  Undern,'  a  Chaa<!erian  word> 
which  has  not  only  worried  the  commenta- 
tors, but,  as  Tom  Hearne  tells  us,  given  rise 
to  great  discussions  among  kings  and  nobles. 

•'■  Verstegan  and  the  old  glossiographeTS  of  Chau- 
cer seem  to  be  at  a  total  loss  to  explain  this  word, 
which  they  take  to  be  afternoon,  as  noticed  by 
Somner,  whose  authority,  however,  mentions  it 
only  as  one  jof  the  thsee  times  a  day  proper  for 
drinking — undern,  midday,  and  noon.  The  fol- 
lowing passage,  confirmatory  of  Hearne  and  the 
antiquaries  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  will  set  all 
controversy  at  rest.  '  On  thaem  thrym  dagumi 
(viz.  gang  dagum)  christene  i»en  sceolan  aiaetan 
heo?a  woroldlican  weorck  on  tha  thriddan  dit 
dages,  thaet  is  on  undern,  and  forthgongan  mid 
thane  haligra  reliquiiim  oth  tha  nigethan  tid,  and 
is  thonne  non.— (Cott.  MS.  Julius  A.  X.)  That  is— 
On  these  three  days,  gang  days.  Christian  men 
shall  leave  their  worldly  labour  on  the  third  hour 
of  the  day,  which  is  '  undern,'  and  go  in  procession 
with  the  holy  relics  till  the  ninth  hour,  which  i& 
none  or  noon." 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  in  his  Notes  upon  Chaucer, 
has  probably  stated  tlTe  facts  w^hich  account 
for  the  difficulty  there  has  been  in  settling 
the  exact  meaning  of  this  word.  He  tells 
us  that  in  one  place  the  word  underne  is  ex- 
plained *  hora  tertia,'  in  another  '  bora  pran- 
dii,'  '  from  whence  we  may  collect  that  m 
Chaucer's  time  the  third  hour,  or  underne, 
was  the  usual  hour  of  dinner  :'  but  Tyrwhitt 
not  beii^  aware  that '  undorn,'  dinner  time, 
is  universally  used  at  the  present  day  i» 
Jutland  Funen  and  Swedish  Norway,  it  did 
not  occur  to  him  that  when  the  hour  of 
dining  advanced  to  noon,  that  hour  came  to» 
be  designated  by  a  name  formerly  given  to« 
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the  third  hour  of  the  day,  because  such  name 
had  come  to  signify  not  so  much  the  precise 
hour  of  the  day,  as  the  precise  hour  of 
dinner. 

The  following  short  account  of  St.  Urban 's 
day  affords  a  good  specimen  of  this  glossary. 

"  Urban,  Pope  and  Martyr,  May  25.  The  six- 
teenth Bishop  of  Rome,  who,  having  converted 
many  persons,  was  put  to  death  under  Alexander. 
He  sate  from  223  to  230,  and  was  martyred  on 
this  day,  which  is  called  a  *  Dies  Criticus,'  or 
critical "  day,  because  its  serenity  portends  abun- 
dance. Rain  on  this  day  equally  threatens.  In 
Alsace,  which  is  fertile  in  vines,  if  the  sky  be 
serene  on  this  day,  they  lead  the  wooden  image  of 
Urban  with  great  pomp  through  the  streets  and 
villages  ;  but  if  it  should  rain,  they  exhibit  their 
indignation  at  the  negligent  saint  by  dragging  him 
through  the  mire.  Molanus  Pontificus  ('  de 
Picturis')  very  bitterly  reprobates  this  irreverent 
custom." 

With  the  following  appropriate  observa- 
tions on  this  day — from  the  Earl  of  North- 
ampton's '  Defensative  against  the  Poison 
of  Supposed  Prophecies,'  we  take  our  leave 
of  Mr.  Hampson's  interesting  volumes,  and 
trust  we  have  shown  how  fully  they  deserve 
attention,  and  how  useful  they  must  be  to 
the  divine,  the  lawyer,  the  antiquary,  and 
the  historian. 

"  The  countrymen  are  wont  to  give  a  likely 

fuesse  about  the  dayes  of  St.  Urban  and  Medard 
ow  the  vines  will  beare  and  thrive  that  year : 
not  because  the  day  gives  any  vertue  to  the 
grape,  nor  the  saints  (whose  lives  and  constant  suf- 
fering for  Christ  are  solemnly  recorded  and  solem- 
nized upon  this  day)  give  life  and  influence  to 
vines  above  the  rest,  but  because  the  very  time  and 
season  is  a  marke  and  measure  of  their  forward- 
ness." 


■ 


Art.  V. — Notices  et  Mimoires  Historiques. 
Par  M.  Mignet.     2  vols.     Paris.  1843. 

Is  it  a  symptom  of  intellectual  dearth  that 
at  present  so  few  new  books  are  written  by 
men  of  ability,  and  so  many  old  ones  repro- 
duced ?  There  seems  to  be  *  a  rage'  for 
republication,  almost  rivalling  that  for  '  illus- 
trated' editions.  Carlyle,  Col.  Thompson, 
Macaulay,  Sidney  Smith,  and  Jeffrey 
amongst  ourselves ;  and  in  France  every- 
body who  has  written  enough  to  make  a 
volume,  from  Mignet  to  Chaudes-Aigues, 
reproduce  their  scattered  effusions.  Very 
many  of  these  effusions  had  better  have  re- 
mained undisturbed  ;  things  written  for  the 
day  and  unworthy  of  the  morrow.  This 
censure  is,  however,  little  applicable  to  the 


present  republication  of  M.  Mignet's  essays, 
which,  though  fragmentary  in  form,  have 
the  unity  of  purpose  requisite  for  an  endur- 
ing work.  We  remark,  however,  that  each 
volume  has  a  purpose  of  its  own,  to  which 
all  the  separate  essays  are  subordinate.  The 
first  volume  is  devoted  to  biographical 
sketches  of  MM.  Sieyes,  Roederer,  Livings- 
ton, Talleyrand,  Eroussais,  Merhn,  Tracy, 
Daunou,  Raynouard,  and  Frayssinous,  all 
actors  in  the  Revolution  of  '89.  In  narrat- 
ing these  lives  M.  Mignet  has  passed  in. 
review  the  Revolution  and  its  crises,  the 
Empire  and  its  establishments,  the  Restora- 
tion and  its  struggles,  by  connecting  public 
events  with  biographical  particulars,  and  by 
showing  the  general  movement  of  ideas  ex- 
hibited in  the  works  of  these  men  in  the  va- 
rious branches  of  politics,  science,  metaphy- 
sics, and  belles-lettres.  This  volume  may 
be  said  to  partly  supply  one  great  deficiency 
of  Mignet's  *  History  of  the  Revolution  :'  it 
introduces  us  to  the  men  of  the  epoch,  as 
well  as  to  its  ideas  or  events.  The  second 
volume  has  a  more  historical  character. 
It  is  composed  of  four  essays  on  very  differ- 
ent subjects,  but  all,  as  it  were,  leading  into 
each  other,  and  forming  a  series.  The  first, 
and  best,  is  entitled  ^  Germany  during  the 
Eighth  and  Ninth  Centuries  ;  its  Conver- 
sion to  Christianity,  and  its  Introduction  into 
the  Civilisation  of  Europe.'  The  second, 
also  very  interesting,  is  an  '  Essay  on  the 
Territorial  and  Political  Formation  of  France 
from  the  End  of  the  Eleventh  to  the  End  of 
the  Fifteenth  Century.'  The  third,  weak 
and  below  the  subject,  is,  *  Establishment 
of  Religious  Reformation  and  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Calvinism  at  Geneva.'  The  fourth 
is  *  An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the 
Succession  in  Spain,  and  Picture  of  the  Ne- 
gotiations relative  to  that  Succession  during 
the  Reign  of  Louis  XIV.' 

Without  perhaps  positively  lessening  M. 
Mignet's  reputation,  we  doubt  whether  thi» 
book  will  increase  it.  The  merits  of  his 
history  were  very  striking — its  deficiencies 
no  less  so ;  its  success  immense.  In  the 
present  work  he  has  exhibited  a  greater 
range  of  knowledge  than  we  had  given  him 
the  credit  of ;  but  he  has  brought  no  evi- 
dence of  greater  talent,  philosophical  or  ar- 
tistic. The  only  improvement  we  have  to 
record,  is  in  the  absence  of  that  fatalist  phi- 
losophy which  was  so  obtruded  in  the  his- 
tory. His  style  retains  its  stiffness  and 
want  of  colouring.  It  is  as  sententious  and 
antithetical  as  usual ;  but  seldom  striking  or 
descriptive.  In  his  biographies  we  see  no 
biographical  talent.  He  fails  in  bringing  the 
persons  distinctly  before  the  eye  ;  because 
describing  them  in  general  terms,  and  una- 
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ble  to  seize  upon  the  peculiarities  which 
stamp  the  individual.  Broussais  he  has  best 
succeeded  in  delineating,  because  Broussais 
was  one  who  '■  wore  his  heart  upon  his 
sleeve,'  his  peculiarities  were  thrown  into 
strong  relief  by  the  vehemence  of  his  dispo- 
sition. Talleyrand  is  a  complete  failure. 
It  is  perhaps  the  worst  portrait  ever  drawn 
of  a  celebrated  man  by  one  of  ability.  The 
same  w^ant  of  sympathy  with  men,  the  same 
want  of  artistic  conception  and  pictorial 
power,  is  manifested  in  his  essay  on  the  re- 
formation of  Geneva  :  a  more  stirring,  pas- 
sionate, dramatic  theme  than  any  in  his 
volumes,  yet  by  him  treated  in  the  same 
hea\y,  lifeless,  sententious  manner.  By 
M.  Mignet  and  his  followers  men  are  sacri- 
ficed to  ideas,  humanity  to  its  events.  Men 
are  not  regarded  as  beings  compounded  of 
majestic  hopes  and  grovelling  desires,  of  he- 
roic instincts,  of  prejudices,  of  interests,  of 
enthusiasm,  and  of  complex  passions  ;  but 
as  abstract  quantities,  as  simple  numerals  in 
the  great  sum  of  destiny.  What  is  the  con- 
sequence ?  Whenever  he  is  placed  before 
a  man,  he  fails  to  understand  him  ;  when- 
ever he  is  placed  before  an  epoch,  he  is  sure 
to  misinterpret  it,  for  men  are  not  simple 
numerals  to  be  reckoned  on  slate  ;  they  are 
men  J  and  epochs  are  their  work. 

In  spite  of  this  censure,  the  book  does 
partly  supply  the  deficiency  we  mentioned 
m  his  history  :  it  introduces  us  to  the  men 
and  their  acts,  if  it  does  not  make  us  fami- 
liar with  them.  So  that  with  all  its  draw- 
backs we  think  the  publication  worthy  of 
attention.  The  men  were  all  more  or  less 
interesting  ;  and  he  has  brought  forward 
some  novel  information  about  them.  We 
will  select  three  of  them,  the  three  philoso- 
phers, for  the  reader's  amusement.  Sieyes, 
Broussais,  and  Destutt  de  Tracy,  are  of 
themselves  sufficiently  celebrated  to  rouse 
curiosity  as  to  their  memoirs :  and  by  se- 
lecting them  we  shall  best  typify  the  philo- 
sophy of  that  epoch  as  manifested  in  politics, 
medicine,  and  ideology.  It  will  be  under- 
stood that  we  avail  ourselves  here  of  M. 
Mignet's  notices,  which  we  do  little  more 
than  modify  and  abridge. 

Emanuel  Joseph  Sieyes  was  born  at  Fre- 
jus,  the  3d  of  May,  1748.  He  was  destined 
for  the  church,  finished  his  studies  in  the 
University  of  Paris,  and  took  his  licence  in 
the  Sorbonne.  Like  most  of  his  contempo- 
raries he  became  possessed  with  the  spirit  of 
analysis  and  scepticism,  which  then  was  the 
creator  of  such  new  and  daring  schemes  of 
social  reform.  He  was  enchanted  with 
Locke  and  Condillac,  and  studied  them  deep- 
ly. He  soon  became  attracted  by  the  spec- 
ulations of  political  economy.      Appointed 


by  the  Bishop  of  Chartres  to  the  place  of 
chanoine  and  then  of  vicaire-generale  and 
chancelier*  of  his  church,  he  had  made  him- 
self so  respected  that  the  clergy  of  Brittany 
elected  him  their  depute.  The  diocese  of 
Chartres  subsequently  appointed  him  con- 
seiller-commissaire  at  the  Chambre  Superi- 
eure  of  the  Clergy  of  France.  He  here 
learned  the  practical  part  of  politics,  to 
which  his  metaphysical  talents  had  introdu- 


ced him.  His  studies  continued  ;  his  name 
acquired  more  respect.  The  revolution  was 
rapidly  advancing.  The  reforms* so  passion- 
ately demanded  by  the  people,  so  obstinate- 
ly refused  by  the  government,  were  daily 
become  more  urgent,  more  inevitable.  The 
disordered  state  of  the  finances,  which  had 
already  necessitated  two  assemblies  of  the 
Notables  without  success,  now  became  so 
dangerous  that  government  was  forced  to 
appeal  to  the  etats-gen^raux. 

But  how  were  these  etats-generaux  to  be 
convoked  ?  Were  they  to  be  assembled  as 
in  1614,  by  making  them  vote  in  classes,  or 
were  they  to  vote  by  individuals  ?  If  each 
individual  was  to  vote,  were  the  deputies  of 
the  tiers-etat  to  be  doubled,  or  were  the  an- 
cient number  only  to  be  named  ?  In  a  word, 
was  the  law  of  the  majority  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  suffrages  of  classes,  public 
welfare  to  private  interest ;  such  were  the 
questions  put  by  the  government  itself. 

Sieyes  replied.  He  had  never  before  ap- 
peared as  an  author.  Hitherto  his  life  had 
been  passed  in  studying  both  theoretically 
and  practically  the  great  questions  of  phi- 
losophy and  politics.  He  had  had  no  time 
to  write.  His  first  appearance  as  an  author 
was  crowned  with  a  success  so  brilliant  that 
it  must  have  startled  himself.  He  replied 
to  government  in  three  pamphlets,  which  he 
published  one  immediately  after  the  other. 
These  were,  1st.  ^  Essai  sur  les  Privileges  ;' 
2d.  his  world-famous  '  Qu'est-ce  que  le 
Tiers-etat  ?'  3d.  '  Moyens  d'Execution  dont 
les  Representants  de  la  France  pourront  dis- 
poser en  1789.'  The  prodigious  success 
which  that  on  the  *  Tiers-etat'  obtained  can 
only  be  understood  by  reflecting  how  com- 
pletely it  expressed  the  state  of  popular 
opinion ;  it  was  the  distinct  utterance  of 
what  the  nation  had  been  stammering  so 
long  J  it  was  the  political  consequence  of  all 
the  prevalent  philosophical  dogmas,  and  it 
received  instantaneous  acceptance  and  ap- 
plause. It  may  be  resumed  in  three  ques- 
tions and  their  answers. 

What  is  the  tiers-etat  ? — The  nation. 


♦  We  preserve  the  French  names,  as  translations 
always,  more  or  less,  convey  false  notions.  Nothing 
can  be  more  unlike  abbe  than  our  abbot. 
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What  has  it  been  till  now  in  the  political 
world  ? — Nothing. 

What  does  it  demand  ? — Political  recog- 
nition. It  wishes  to  be  something.  M. 
Sidyes  attempted  to  show  that  the  tiers-elat 
was  the  entire  nation,  and  that  it  could  very 
well  dispense  with  the  two  other  classes, 
which  could  not  dispense  with  it.  '  If  no- 
bility comes  from  conquest,  the  tiers-etat 
will  become  noble  by  conquering  in  its  turn.' 
He  contended  that  the  tiers-etat,  composed 
of  25,000,000,  ought  to  have  at  least  an 
equal  number  of  deputies  with  the  other  two 
classes,  which  were  composed  of  80,000 
clergy,  and  100,000  nobles  ;  that  it  ought  to 
choose  its  deputies  from  its  own  class,  and 
not,  as  heretofore,  from  the  clergy  or  mili- 
tary. 

He  called  upon  the  tiers-etat,  which  was 
not  a  class,  but  the  nation,  to  constitute  it- 
self a  national  assembly :  in  this  shape  it 
could  deliberate  for  the  entire  nation.  Bold 
as  these  ideas  were,  they  met  with  univer- 
sal asssnt.  What  he  advised  was  accom- 
plished ;  his  hardy  speculations  became 
hardy  acts.  The  etats-generaux  were  con- 
voked. Si  eyes  was  elected  one  of  the  de- 
puties of  Paris ;  and  when  the  privileged 
orders  refused  during  a  whole  month  to 
unite  with  the  tiers-etat  and  verify  their 
powers  in  common,  he  boldly  decreed  the 
verification  with  or  without  the  presence  of 
the  privileged  deputies.  He  forced  the 
commons  to  constitute  themselves  a  national 
assembly.  This  assembly  having  been  de- 
prived of  its  place  of  meeting,  reunited  at 
the  Jeu  de  Paume,  where  Si  eyes  drew  up 
the  decisive  and  celebrated  oath  sworn  by 
all  the  members,  ^  Never  to  separate,  to  as- 
semble everywhere  that  circumstances  re- 
quired, until  the  constitution  was  fixed.' 

He  had  made  a  national  assembly  j  he 
had  bound  each  individual  member  by  his 
honour  to  stand  by  him.  In  the  solemn 
meeting  of  the  23d  of  June,  when  the  king, 
having  revoked  all  their  previous  orders, 
had  commanded  the  members  to  disperse 
themselves,  after  the  hall  had  vibrated  with 
the  tremendous  and  impetuous  eloquence  of 
Mirabeau,  Sieyes  rose.  He  felt  that  every- 
thing in  the  shape  of  rhetoric  would  fall 
tamely  after  what  had  just  been  uttered,  but 
his  speech  was  no  less  sublime  in  a  diiferent 
way,  *  Nous  sommes  aujourd'hui  ce  que 
nous  etions  hier.  Deliberons  !'  They  did 
dehberate  :  and  the  revolution  was  the  result. 

Sieyes  was  also  the  author  of  the  plan 
subsequently  realized  of  destroying  the  an- 
cient provinces,  and  forming  them  "into  their 
present  departments.  He  continued  to  as- 
sist in  the  deliberations  of  the  assembly,  but 


as  soon  as  he  encountered  opposition  from 
those  whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to  gov- 
ern, his  ardour  cooled.  Impetuous  and  im- 
perious in  his  theories,  he  was  incapable  of 
supporting  contradiction.  The  discussion 
with  respect  to  the  wealth  of  the  clergy 
first  occasioned  this  coolness.  He  regarded 
tithes  as  unjust  and  pernicious  ;  he  desired, 
therefore,  that  they  should  be  abolished. 
But,  inasmuch  as  they  represented  a  reve- 
nue of  70,000,000  francs,  he  contended  that 
this  was  not  a  present  to  make  to  the  landed 
proprietors  ;  that  they  ought  to  purchase  it ; 
that  the  purchase  money  should  go  towards 
defraying  the  public  debt,  and  thus  diminish 
the  duties.  His  opinion  not  being  listened 
to,  and  tithes  being  suppressed,  he  uttered  his 
famous  epigram,  '  ils  veulent  etre  libres  et 
ne  savent  pas  etre  justes.' 

x\.ttacked  on  account  of  this  epigram,  he 
got  angry  and  maintained  an  obstinate  si- 
lence at  the  assembly.  In  vain  Mirabeau 
endeavoured  to  excite  his  ambition  ;  Sieyes 
continued  silent.  He  refused  to  be  named 
bishop  of  Paris.  Elected  member  of  the 
deparlmentale  administration,  he  gave  up 
the  Assembler  Constituante  and  retired  into 
the  country.  He  thus  took  no  part  in  the 
second  epoch  of  the  revolution.  One  of  his 
friends  subsequently  asked  him,  '  What  he 
had  done  during  the  reign  of  terror  ?'  '  What 
have  I  done  ?'  he  replied,  *  I  have  lived.'* 
He  had  in  fact  solved  the  most  difficult 
problem  of  the  epoch,  that  of  not  perishing. 
After  the  9th  Thermidor  he  became  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  legal  moderate  party  of  the 
convention,  where  he  proposed  and  ob- 
tained the  re-entrance  of  his  friends  the  pro- 
scribed Girondists.  Nominated  president 
of  the  convention  and  member  of  the  new 
'  Comite  du  salut  public,'  he  co-operated  in 
those-  measures  which  were  then  adopted, 
and  in  the  negotiations  of  France  with  the 
other  European  states.  He  went  himself  to 
Holland  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  alliance. 
He  took  a  large  part  in  the  treaties  of  Basle. 
He  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  esta- 
blish peace  and  the  grandeur  of  his  country. 
Called  upon  to  j^ropare  the  constitution  of 
the  Directory  in  the  year  VIII.,  he  refused 
his  assistance.  Named  one  of  the  five  di- 
rectors, he  declined  the  dangerous  honour, 
and  retired  into  inactivity. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  Abbe  Poulle 
presented  himself  in  Sieyes'  room  and  fired 
a  pistol  at  him  at  arm's  length.  One  ball 
shattered  his  hand  ;  the  other  grazed  his 
chest.  Sieyes  conducted  himself  with  as- 
tonishing coolness.  Called  upon  to  give  his 
testimony,  and  observing  that  the  judges  in- 
clined  towards   the    assassin,  he   returned 
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home,  and  said  to  his  concierge,  ^  K  M. 
Poulle  should  return,  you  will  tell  him  I  am 
not  at  home.' 

Some  time  afterwards  the  occasion  pre- 
senting itself  for  consolidating  his  plans  of 
jpeace  at  which  he  had  laboured  during  the 
convention,  Si  eyes,  who  had  refused  to  be- 
come a  director,  accepted  the  office  of  pleni- 
potentiary at  Berlin.  He  was  not  success- 
ful in  forming  an  alliance  with  Prussia,  but 
he  saw  at  once  that  state  was  bent  on  pre- 
serving neutrality,  and  he  announced  this  to 
the  directory.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he 
found  affairs  discouraging  :  the  directory 
drew  near  its  end.  *  11  me  faut  une  epee' 
said  he,  and  in  Joubert  he  hoped  to  have 
found  it.  But  Joubert  was  killed  shortly 
after  at  Novi.  Napoleon  returned  from 
Egypt. 

From  Provence  to  Paris  General  Bona- 
parte saw  himself  the  objt  ct  of  universal  curi- 
osity and  expectation.  The  glorious  con- 
queror in  so  many  fields  filled  the  imagina- 
tions of  the  susceptible  and  warlike  nation. 
But  without  Si  eyes  the  general  could  do 
little  ;  without  the  general  Si  eyes  could  not 
act.  These  two  extraordinary  men,  types  of 
speculation  and  action,  were  equally  neces- 
sary to  each  other.  But  the  glory  of  the 
abbe  was  soon  to  be  swallowed  up  in  that 
of  the  soldier.  Si  eyes  somewhat  feared 
Bonaparte,  and  not  without  reason.  They 
were,  however,  brought  together,  and  con- 
certed in  the  accomplishment  of  the  18th 
Brumaire.  There  is  something  singularly 
interesting  in  contemplating  this  celebrated 
meeting,  which,  properly  speaking,  ter- 
minated the  historical  career  of  the  abbe. 
With  his  keen  penetration  Sieyes  at  once 
saw  that  he  had  met  his  master.  He  pre- 
served, however,  greater  coolness  and  resolu- 
tion than  Bonaparte  ;  but  he  said  the  next 
day  ^  We  have  our  master :  he  knows 
everything,  he  wills  everything  :  he  can  do 
everything.'  Theory  had  given  up  the  reins 
to  Action  ;  convinced  that  his  province  was 
to  counsel  not  to  guide,  Sieyes  resigned  to 
more  vigorous  hands  the  rudder  of  the  state. 
He  would  not  consent  to  be  second  consul. 
With  him  the  reign  of  theories  passed  away. 

Bonaparte,  however,  knew  the  value  of 
the  abbe's  ideas  and  in  a  great  measure  ac- 
cepted them.  Indeed  from  ISOO  to  1814  all 
the  constitutions  were  modelled  on  the  plans 
of  Sieyes,  whose  philosophy  thus  furnished 
the  revolution  with  its  fundamental  ideas, 
and  the  empire  with  its  legislative  forms. 
For  himself  he  refused  participation  in  pow- 
er. Nevertheless  the  senate  chose  him  as 
their  president,  and  the  emperor  made  him 
a  count.  But  he  resigned  the  presidency 
and  took  no  share  either  in  the  counsels  or 


acts  of  the  empire.  He  lived  retired  amongst 
a  few  friends  who  shared  his  ideas.  The 
empire  had  overturned  his  plans,  the  resto- 
ration troubled  his  existence.  He  was  ex- 
iled for  fifteen  years.  He  returned  in  1830, 
and  saw  the  revolution  of  Three  Days  com- 
plete that  of  '89.  And  in  the  eighty-eighth 
year  of  his  age  he  expired  in  tranquillity  and 
obscurity. 

Sieyes  was  a  remarkable  man,  but  of  lim- 
ited capacity.  He  had  prodigious  influence 
upon  his  times.  He  furnished  the  formulas 
of  most  of  the  political  doctrines  then  cur- 
rent. He  saw  many  of  his  ideas  become 
institutions.  But  this  led  him  to  suppose 
that  ideas  alone  were  of  importance.  He 
believed  that  everything  which  could  be 
admitted  in  philosophy  could  also  he  trans- 
lated into  act.  Hence  his  imperious  dogma- 
tism, which  made  him  in  every  emergency 
insist  on  his  views  being  accepted,  or  else 
proffering  his  resignation.  Like  most  of  his 
contemporaries  he  exaggerated  the  power  of 
ideas  ;  and  would  accept  of  no  other  means 
than  those  furnished  by  his  own  philosophy. 
Although  unquestionably  the  greatest  polit- 
ical thinker  of  his  day,  he  has  written  no- 
thing that  will  descend  to  posterity. 

The  subject  of  our  next  memoir  is  a  type 
of  some  of  the  best  phases  of  French  charac- 
ter. His  career  was  full  of  incident  and  in- 
terest ;  the  influence  he  exercised  in  his  pro- 
fession scarcely  less  beneficial  in  its  degree 
than  that  by  Sieyes  ;  and  his  character  more 
loveable. 

Francois  Joseph  Victor  Broussais  was 
born  at  St.  Malo,  17th  of  December,  1772. 
His  father  was  a  physician  of  repute,  whose 
occupations  allowed  him  little  time  to  de- 
vote to  the  education  of  his  son.  To  the 
care  of  an  amiable  and  enlightened  mother 
whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and  the  feeble  in- 
structions of  his  curate,  Broussais  was  alone 
indebted  for  the  education  of  his  first  twelve 
years.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
time  is  lost,  when  instruction  is  retarded.  It 
may  be  so,  perhaps,  with  inferior  organiza- 
tions ;  but  men  of  superior  abilities  are  the 
better  for  becoming  late  learners  ;  while  the 
intellect  is  apparently  uncultivated,  the  char- 
acter is  being  formed.  H(;nce  the  youth  of 
men  of  genius  has  usually  been  unpromising. 

Young  Broussais  was  left  to  grow  like  a 
wild  colt.  He  learnt  many  things  not  to  be 
taught  in  schools.  Above  all  he  learnt 
fearlessness.  His  father  often  sent  him  dur- 
ing the  night  across  the  country  to  carry 
medicines  to  his  patients.  Many  a  time  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  route,  and  let  his  horse 
carry  him  to  the  cottage  where  his  father 
had  been  during  the  day.    The  intrepid  boy 
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thus  traversed  without  hesitation,  without 
fear,  the  dark  lanes  and  deserted  fields,  and 
many  ill-famed  roads,  hardening  himself 
iagainst  the  vague  fears  of  the  sight,  by  ac- 
customing himself  to  face  real  dangers. 
Even  in  his  infancy  he  gave  abundant 
proofs  of  that  energetic  audacity  which  sig- 
nalized his  manhood. 

At  the  age  of  twelve,  he  was  sent  to  the 
college  of  Dinan.  He  there  went  through 
the  classical  studies  with  success.  The 
iidle  neglected  boy  showed  when  he  set 
himself  to  work  that  his  intelligence  was 
more  uncultivated  than  weak  ;  and  its  vi- 
gour soon  enabled  it  to  surpass  in  cultivation 
those  men  who  had  always  been  learning. 
He  had  not  only  a  more  tenacious  memory, 
but  a  more  precocious  reflection. 

He  had  not  quite  finished  his  studies 
when  the  revolution  burst  out.  His  family 
embraced  the  cause  of  liberty.  His  ardent 
and  impetuous  imagination  was  inflamed  by 
it.  The  time  arrived  for  participation. 
The  Prussians,  in  1792,  had  advanced  to 
Verdun,  and  the  alarm  had  roused  the  pa- 
triotism of  all  France.  Broussais,  then 
twenty  years  of  age,  enrolled  himself  in  a 
company  of  volunteers,  of  which  he  was 
named  sergeant.  In  one  of  the  frequent  en- 
counters with  les  Chouans  he  signalized  his 
force,  his  generosity,  and  his  courage.  The 
company  of  volunteers  had  been  surprised 
and  beaten.  In  retreating,  one  of  his  com- 
rades was  shot,  and  fell  at  his  side.  The 
war  was  without  quarter,  and  the  enemy 
were  but  a  few  paces  in  arrear.  Yet 
Broussais,  at  the  peril  of  being  taken  him- 
self, stopped,  lifted  his  wounded  companion 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  continued  his  re- 
treat, his  pace  somewhat  slackened  by  the 
burden.  Les  Chouans  fired  upon  him. 
One  ball  passed  through  his  hat.  But  he 
^scaped.  Arrived  at  a  place  of  safety,  he 
deposed  his  comrade  on  the  ground  ;  and  to 
his  horror  found  him  dtad.  He  had  run 
that  risk  to  save  a  corpse  ! 

He  could  not  long  animate  the  company 
with  his  example.  Seriously  ill,  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  his  family  ;  and  on  his 
recovery  he  embraced  the  paternal  profes- 
sion. His  progress  in  study  was  rapid  ;  and 
having  attended  the  hospitals  of  St.  Malo 
and  Brest,  he  was  appointed  surgeon  to  the 
frigate  La  Renommte.  On  the  eve  of  de- 
parture he  received  a  letter  from  the  mayor 
of  St.  Malo,  which  commenced  in  these  ter- 
rible words  ;  *  Tremble  in  receiving  this  let- 
ter !'.  .  .It  announced  that  the' house  of 
his  aged  parents  had  been  attacked  by  les 
Chouans,  who  had  murdered  them  both  and 
mutilated  their  bodies.  The  grief  and  in- 
dignation felt  by   Broussais  cannot  be  de- 


scribed. Forty  years  afterwards,  sayg 
Mignet,  he  became  pale  as  he  spoke  of  it. 

Broussais  served  ia  the  war  against  Eng- 
land, in  the  frigates  LUIironrlelk  and  Le 
Bougainville.  But  he  could  not  always  re- 
main a  mere  naval  surgeon,  and  resolved  on 
completing  his  medical  studies  in  Paris  and 
taking  the  doctor's  degree.  He  arrived  there 
in  1799,  He  there  became  the  friend  of  the 
illustrious  Bichat,  whose  works  subse- 
quently influenced  his  own  theories.  After 
vainly  endeavouring  to  secure  a  practice, 
Broussais  turned  his  views  towards  the 
army,  and  was  appointed  Mtdicin  aide-ma' 
jor.  In  1805,  he  joined  the  camp,  and  fol- 
lowed the  army  to  Ulm,  Austerlitz,  and 
through  its  victorious  course  over  Europe, 
He  was  eminently  fitted  for  an  army  physi- 
cian ;  robust,  indefatigable,  brave,  decided, 
and  sympathizing:  he  was  prodigal  of  hi* 
attention  to  the  soldiers  in  spite  of  the  most 
imminent  perils  :  and  carried  his  spirit  of  ob- 
servation into  every  camp.  Transported 
now  to  Holland,  now  to  Austria,  now  to 
Italy  ;  passing  from  the  mists  and  fogs  of 
the  north  to  the  warmth  of  the  south,  he  had 
many  opportunities  of  observing  the  various 
effects  of  climate  on  men  of  various  constitu- 
tions ;  and  thus  guided  he  followed  the  his- 
tory of  each  malady  from  its  commencement 
to  its  end,  describing  the  symptons  and  va- 
riations with  their  causes.  Consumption 
especially  attracted  his  attention.  He  col- 
lected and  compared  the  results  of  many  ob- 
servations ;  and  in  1808,  having  obtained 
conge,  returned  to  Paris  and  published  his 
'  Histoire  des  Phlegmasies.'  In  this  work 
he  declared  that  the  majority  of  chronic  ma- 
ladies were  the  results  of  an  acute  inflamma- 
tion ill  cured.  Inflammation  was  the  start- 
ing point,  he  said,  of  disease.  He  described 
the  march  of  this  excessive  stimulation, 
which  drew  the  blood  in  too  great  quanti- 
ties to  the  inflamed  organs,  changing  there 
the  condition  of  life,  and  after  introducing 
disorder  in  the  functions,  disorganized  the 
tissue,  and  produced  death.  His  researches 
on  inflammation  of  the  lungs  were  very  re- 
markable ;  but  were  eclipsed  by  those  on 
inflammation  of  the  intestinal  canal.  He 
drew  attention  to  the  fact,  that  this  was  the 
seat  of  various  diseases  hitherto  supposed  to 
have  their  origin  elsewhere. 

His  work  did  not  at  the  time  obtain  the 
success  it  merited.  Books  at  that  epoch 
made  little  noise.  The  sound  of  Napoleon's 
exploits  drowned  every  other.  Neverthe- 
less, Broussais  was  flattered  by  the  appre- 
ciation of  several  eminent  men,  among  them 
Pinel  and  Chaussier.  Appointed  principal 
physician  to  a  regiment  of  the  army  in 
Spain,  he  set  off  gaily  on  foot  for  the  Penin- 
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sula,  filled  with  the  conviction  of  his  power, 
and  determined  on  producing  a  complete 
and  striking  system. 

After  the  peace  of  1814,  appointed  second 
professor  at  the  military  hospital  of  Val-de- 
Grace,  he  commenced  his  long  contemplat- 
ed reform,  by  the  promulgation  of  his  doc- 
trine of  physiological  medicine,  towards  the 
formation  of  which  a  personal  accident  had 
contributed.  The  anecdote  is  characteris- 
tic. Seized  with  a  violent  fever  at  Ni- 
m6gue,  Broussais  was  attended  by  two  of  his 
friends,  who  each  prescribed  opposite  reme- 
dies. Embarrassed  by  such  contradictory 
opinions  he  would  follow  neither.  Believ- 
ing himself  in  danger,  he  got  out  of  bed  in 
the  midst  of  this  raging  fever,  and,  almost 
naked,  sat  down  to  his  escritoire  and  arrang- 
ed his  papers.  This  was  in  the  month  of 
January,  and  the  streets  were  covered  with 
snow.  While  he  was  thus  arranging  his 
affairs,  the  fever  abated,  and  a  sensation  of 
freshness  and  comfort  suffused  itself  through- 
out his  frame.  Struck  with  this  unforeseen 
result,  Broussais,  to  whom  everything  was 
an  object  of  reflection,  converted  his  impru- 
dence into  an  experience.  Becoming  bold 
by  observation,  he  opened  the  window,  and 
inspired  for  some  time  the  cold  air  from 
without.  Finding  himself  better,  he  con- 
cluded that  a  cool  drink  would  be  as  re- 
freshing to  his  stomach  as  the  cold  air  had 
been  to  his  body.  He  drank  quantities  of 
lemonade,  and  in  less  than  forty-eight  hours 
was  cured. 

Broussais'  doctrine  was  chiefly  this :  Hal- 
ler  had  discovered  the  irritability  and  con- 
tractility of  the  muscular  fibre  ;  but  this  dis- 
covery had  hitherto  been  sterile.  Broussais 
made  it  his  point  of  departure.  It  was  ac- 
cording to  him  the  fundamental  phenomenon 
of  all  the  organic  functions.  He  said  there 
was  a  vital  force  which  presided  at  the  for- 
mation of  the  tissues.  Once  formed,  these 
tissues  were  kept  alive  by  a  living  chemis- 
try (^  chimie  vivante') .  This  acted  by  means 
of  the  irritability  which  was  induced  by  air, 
light,  caloric,  aliments,  &c  ,  and  provoked 
the  organs  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  func- 
tions. Everywhere  the  same  in  nature,  but 
unequally  distributed  among  the  diverse  ani- 
mal tissues,  this  irritability  consisted  in  a 
<;ontractile  movement,  which  called  all  the 
fluids  towards  the  point  excited,  where  nu- 
trition and  the  functions  of  the  organ  were 
effected.  So  long  as  the  regular  distribution 
and  exercise  were  preserved,  the  vital  phe- 
nomena were  performed  with  the  requisite 
harmony.  But  when  the  stimulating  action 
of  the  natural  agents  became  excessive  or 
deficient ;  when  the  lungs  were  too  excited 
by  the  air,  the  stomach  by  aliment,  the  brain 


by  impressions  and  its  own  impulsions ; 
when  the  quantity  of  caloric  necessary  for 
the  body  was  exceeded,  or  not  obtained,  or 
was  badly  distributed,  the  afflux  of  fluids 
was  superabundant  towards  the  excited  or- 
gans, their  tissues  became  choked  and  in- 
flamed, their  nutrition  was  imperfectly  ef- 
fected, their  functions  were  troubled,  and 
disease  succeeded.  This  excitation  differs 
from  the  regular  and  healthy  excitation  only 
in  quantity,  and  by  no  means  in  quality.  It 
was  either  excessive  or  deficient.  The  ex- 
cess and  duration  of  the  irritation  produced  a 
progressive  alteration  in  the  tissue  of  the 
organ,  and,  by  a  prolonged  alteration,  death. 
Every  disease  arising  in  one  organ  would 
sympathetically  affect  every  other  organ. 
When  this  sympathy  affected  the  heart  and 
multiplied  its  contractions,  it  accelerated  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  produced  fe- 
ver, which  was  not  the  cause  but  the  effect 
of  a  disease.  The  organ  the  most  exposed 
by  nature  to  numerous  and  serious  disorders 
was  the  intestinal  canal,  which  Broussais 
considered  the  principal  seat  of  irritations. 

According  to  this  system  disease  being 
either  the  want  or  the  excess  of  irritability  in 
an  organ,  the  method  of  cure  consisted  in 
diminishing  this  irritability  where  it  was  too 
great,  and  increasing  it  when  too  feeble. 
Debilitauts  and  stimulants  were  the  sole 
means.  Such  was  the  doctrine ;  and  al- 
though subsequent  writers  and  experience 
have  shown  that  it  was  only  a  rash  hypothe- 
sis which  mistook  the  part  for  the  a\  hole, 
yet  with  all  its  faults  it  is  impossible  not  to 
be  struck  with  its  eminently  philosophical 
nature  ;  the  hypothesis  may  have  been  rash, 
but  it  was  a  happy  rashness  :  one  of  those 
magnanimous  errors  by  which  science  is 
propelled  :  an  error  leading  to  the  truth. 
Broussais  first  exposed  his  system  in  the 
lectiire-room  of  the.  Rue  du  Foin,  which 
Bichat  had  made  illustrious.  A  numerous 
crowd  attended  him  ;  his  system  made  a 
noise  ;  his  reputation  grew  daily.  The 
doctrine  he  taught  was  new  and  easy  of  com- 
prehension ;  he  taught  it  with  an  eloquence 
as  rare  as  it  was  fascinating.  The  room  be- 
came too  small  for  the  audience.  He  went 
to  the  larger  theatre  in  the  Rue  des  Gr^s, 
and  was  soon  enabled  to  lecture  in  the  Hos- 
pital of  Val-de-Grace.  He  revived  the  mar- 
vellous success  of  the  professors  during  the 
middle  ages.  The  powerful  eloquence  of 
the  master  drew  along  with  it  the  exaltfition 
of  disciples.  The  doctrine  of  irritation  be- 
came an  article  of  medical  faith,  having  its 
fanatics,  and,  if  needed,  its  martyrs.  IVTost 
characteristic  is  it  of  the  French  youth  that 
this  doctrine  frequently  provoked  duels 
amongst  the  students. 
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Broussais  did  not  content  himself  with 
oral  exposition.  He  published  his  celebrated 
*  Examen  des  Doctrines  Medicates :'  a 
code  of  rules  dogmatically  stated,  and  a 
critical  history  of  the  various  systems  from 
Hippocrates  to  Pinel.  The  success  of  this 
work  completed  the  struggles  of  its  author, 
and  procured  him  the  undisputed  throne  of 
medical  science. 

But  practice  is  the  touchstone  of  theories  ; 
above  all  in  medicine.  It  is  not  enough  for 
a  theory  to  satisfy  the  intelligence,  it  must 
also  cure  diseases.  The  system  of  Brous- 
sais wanted  this  last  proof  to  consolidate  its 
success.  Unhappily  people  continued  to 
die  as  often  as  before.  The  system  excited 
suspicion  ;  opposition  contrived  its  over- 
throw. It  was  contended  that  irritation  was 
not  the  origin  of  all  organic  troubles  ;  the 
diseased  state  had  other  causes  than  the 
phenomena  of  a  healthy  state,  differing  not 
alone  in  quantity  but  in  quality.  Broussais 
had  been  too  exclusive,  too  rash  in  general- 
izing. Nevertheless  his  merits  were  great, 
incontestable.  He  had  discovered  inflam- 
mation to  be  one  great  general  cause  of 
disease  ;  he  had  followed  the  course  of  its 
progress  in  the  various  tissues ;  he  had  shown 
that  chronic  maladies  were  the  results  of 
acute  ones  ill  cured  ;  and  had  pointed  out 
the  organs  which  were  their  seat.  His 
localization  of  disease  was  the  most  eminent- 
ly scientific  part  of  his  theory  ;  it  enabled 
the  physician  to  practise  a  more  regular 
treatment,  and  to  obtain  a  more  certain 
diagnosis.  Moreover  he  called  attention  to 
the  intestinal  canal  as  the  seat  of  many  dis- 
orders, hitherto  unsuspected. 

The  next  step  in  his  career  was  marked 
by  his  work,  ^  De  I'Irritation  et  de  la  Folic,' 
his  object  in  which  was  to  make  psychology 
dependant  upon  physiology.  The  idea  had 
before  been  worked  out  by  Cabanas.  Brous- 
sais brought  his  new  medical  doctrines  to 
bear  upon  it.  He  pushed  the  materialism 
of  the  day  to  its  extremes.  He  recognized 
nothing  in  man  but  organization  and  its 
functions.  Man  feels  by  his  nerves  ;  in  the 
viscera  are  formed  his  instincts  and  passions ; 
in  the  brain  his  thoughts  ;  in  his  entire  or- 
ganization resides  his  personality.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  brain,  and  the  different 
degrees  of  its  excitation,  cause  the  differ- 
ences of  intellectual  phenomena.  The  weak- 
est produce  instincts,  which  are  the  debuts 
of  intelligence.  The  strongest  produce 
genius,  which  is  the  maximum  of  normal 
excitement.  If  this  limit  be  passed,  delirium 
ensues  ;  if  the  excess  continues,  madness  is 
the  consequence.  Imbecility  is  nothing 
more  than  the  want  of  cerebral  action  ;  mad- 
ness  is  the  diseased  state  of  excitation  in 


the  organ.  We  have  only  to  notice  the 
effect  of  stimulants  or  soporifics  on  the  brain 
to  perceive  the  truth  of  this  theory.  The 
vigour  of  manhood  and  the  decline  of  old 
age  is  equally  convincing.  Men  of  genius 
have  always  been  men  of  excitable  nerves  ; 
their  genius  indeed  has  been  nothing  but 
this  excitability.  A  cup  of  coffee  or  a  glass 
of  wine  will  change  the  languid,  perhaps 
exhausted,  orator  or  student,  into  an  animat- 
ed speaker  or  thinker,  with  full  command 
over  his  intelligence.  How  so  ?  Simply 
because  the  coflee  and  wine  are  stimulants  : 
they  send  the  blood  in  increased  quantities 
to  the  brain,  there  provoking  increased  irri- 
tation, and  consequently  increased  functional 
action. 

'  L'Irritation  et  la  Folie'  excited  a  fierce 
war  amongst  the  opposite  schools  of  physi- 
ologists and  psychologists  :  its  greatest  ad- 
versaries were  the  disciples  of  the  school 
then  forming  from  the  Scotch  and  German 
doctrines  amalgamated  into  a  pompous  and 
empty  system  of  eclecticism  :  perhaps  the 
most  unscientific  system  ever  promulgated. 

Broussais,  who  had  been  hitherto  adverse 
to  phrenology,  was  now  led  by  his  own  the- 
ories to  espouse  its  cause.  It  had  two  very 
considerable  attractions  for  him  :  it  was  new 
and  it  was  contested  ;  these  exactly  suited 
one  of  his  ardent,  inquiring,  and  polemical 
disposition.  He  taught  it  with  his  accus- 
tomed energy,  recklessness,  and  dogmatism. 

But  his  end  was  now  approaching.  He 
had  been  long  subject  to  a  slow  and  cruel 
disease.  He  was  aware  of  his  danger,  and 
followed  the  progress  of  the  malady  with 
the  same  scrutinizing  coolness  that  he  would 
have  observed  with  another.  He  kept  a 
journal  in  which  he  registered  every  symp- 
tom, every  pain,  all  accidents  and  their  in- 
fluence^ all  operations,  and  all  the  conse- 
quences which  he  foretold.  Thus  did  the 
philosopher  rise  above  the  man.  The  last 
three  days  of  his  life  he  passed  in  the 
country.  In  spite  of  his  extreme  weakness 
and  his  approaching  end  he  did  not  cease 
working.  He  dictated  an  essay  a  few  hours 
before  expiring.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was 
seized  with  the  violent  agonies  of  death. 
An  organization  so  powerful  could  not 
easily  be  dissolved ;  death  was  diflicult. 
At  length  he  suddenly  raised  himself  in  his 
bed,  uttered  a  piercing  shriek,  sank  back 
again,  and  with  an  almost  lifeless  hand 
closed  the  lids  upon  his  eyes,  and  breathed 
his  last. 

The  philosopher  we  are  next  to  write  the 
memoir  of,  though  not  so  great  a  man  as 
Broussais,  has  perhaps  a  more  European 
reputation.     Destutt  de  Tracy  did  not  bring 
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new  and  valuable  discoveries  to  advance  the 
science  he  taught  ;  but  he  systematized  the 
discoveries  of  his  predecessors,  and  his 
writings  may  be  regarded  as  the  logical  de- 
velopment of  Condillac  and  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Antoine  Louis  Claude  Destutt  de 
Tracy  was  born  the  20th  of  July,  1764. 
He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  Scotch 
family  of  the  De  Stutt  clan,  who  fought  in 
the  Scotch  guard  of  Charles  VII.  and  Louis 
XI.  His  ancestors  continued  to  follow  a 
military  life.  His  father  commanded  the 
king's  gendarmerie  at  the  battle  of  Minden, 
and  was  left  for  dead  on  the  field.  He  was 
discovered  almost  buried  beneath  a  heap  of 
bodies  by  one  of  his  followers,  who  carried 
him  away  on  his  back.  He  lingered  for  two 
years,  but  finally  expired  of  his  wounds. 
Just  before  his  death  he  addressed  his  son, 
then  only  eight  years  old,  in  the  following 
martial  manner  :  '  Antoine,  this  does  not 
frighten  you,  eh  ?  this  will  not  disgust  you 
with  your  father's  profession  ?'  The  child 
cried,  and  promised  to  be  worthy  of  his  race. 

This  promise  he  fulfilled.  The  young  de 
Tracy  became  an  accomplished  cavalier. 
Few  could  compete  ^^•ith  him  a  Pescrime^ 
or  in  the  manege;  few  swam  so  well,  or 
danced  so  gracefully.  The  future  ideologist, 
indeed,  once  invented  a  quadrille  which  re- 
tains to  this  day  his  name.  He  was  enrolled 
among  the  mousquetaires  du  roi ;  was  soon 
provided  with  a  regiment  of  the  Dauphin's 
cavalry ;  and  at  two-and-twenty  became 
colonel  in  the  second  regiment  of  the  royal 
cavalry.  He  was  not,  however,  what  is 
significantly  called  a  sabreur.,  his  accomplish- 
ments were  not  purely  military.  The  philo- 
sophy of  the  epoch  had  fascinated  him  as 
well  as  so  many  of  his  contemporaries.  He 
paid  Voltaire  a  visit  at  Ferney. 

In  1776  he  became  Compt  de  Tracy  by 
the  death  of  his  grandfather,  from  whom  he 
inherited  a  large  fortune.  He  soon  after 
married  Madlle.  de  Dufort-Civrac,  a  near 
relative  of  the  Due  de  Penthievre,  who 
gave  him  the  command  of  his  own  regiment. 
De  Tracy  was  five-and-thirty  when  the 
revolution  commenced.  Attached  to  the 
interests  of  his  province,  devoted  to  the 
political  principles  which  animated  France, 
he  took  an  active  share  in  the  provincial  af- 
fairs, and  was  named  by  the  Bourbonnais 
nobility  one  of  the  three  deputies  to  the 
etats-generaux,  in  17S9.  Bound  by  his 
position,  De  Tracy  could  not  join  the  com- 
mons till  the  28th  of  June,  when  he  did  so 
with  the  majority  of  the  nobility.  As  soon 
as  he  was  enabled  to  follow  his  convictions, 
he  sat  in  the  Assemblee  Constituante,  on 


the  same  side  as  the  Due  de  Rochefocauld 

and  General  Lafayette. 

After  having  assisted  in  accomplishing  the 
revolution  it  was  necessary  to  defend  it. 
De  Tracy  was  named  marechal  du  camp  by 
M.  de  Narbonne,  then  minister  of  war  ;  and 
commanded  all  the  cavalry  of  the  army  of 
the  north  under  Lafayette. 

Disgusted  with  the  course  the  revolution 
had  pursued,  De  Tracy  resigned  his  com- 
mission and  retired  to  Auteuil,  where  he 
found  a  choice  society  :  Condorcet,  Cabanis, 
Maine  de  Birau,  Madame  Helvetius,  and 
others.  It  was  in  this  studious  retreat  that 
his  philosophical  career  began.  Unsettled 
in  his  object,  he  successively  studied  chem- 
istry, physics,  and  psychology  :  at  the  last 
he  stopped,  convinced  that  it  w^as  the  most 
important  and  the  most  fitting  his  disposi- 
tion. He  was  snatched  from  these  studies 
by  the  miscreants  of  le  terreur.  The  2d 
November,  1793,  his  house  was  surrounded, 
searched,  and  himself  arrested  and  conduct- 
ed to  Paris,  where  he  was  imprisoned  in 
L'Abbaye.  Removed  to  the  prison  Des 
carmes,he  there  spent  the  silent  dreary  hours 
in  meditation  ;  and  laid  the  ground  work  of 
his  philosophy.  He  patiently  studied  all 
the  writings  of  Condillac,  and  afterwards 
Locke.  Finding  them  incomplete,  he  de- 
termined on  a  more  exact  analysis  of  thought. 
During  his  study  he  was  daily  expecting  to 
hear  his  own  name  pronounced  in  the  corri- 
dor, and  to  see  the  door  of  his  cell  open, 
and  to  be  led  forth  to  execution.  The  day 
on  which  he  was  to  be  tried  (and  to  be  tried 
was  to  be  condenmed)  was  fixed  for  the 
11th  Thermidor.  The  eventful  9th  saved 
him  by  immolating  in  their  turn  those  who 
had  sacrificed  so  many.  In  the  peaceful 
retreat  of  Auteuil,  De  Tracy  elaborated  the 
system  which  he  had  conceived  in  prison. 
This  system  was  an  ideological  reduction  of 
all  thought  to  sensation.  Penscr  c^est  sentir. 
Perception,  memory,  judgment,  and  will, 
are  but  the  sensations  of  objects,  sensations 
of  recollections,  sensations  of  relations,  and 
sensations  of  desires. 

This  rests  upon  a  quibble  which  we  need 
not  expose,  but  it  met  with  great  success. 

Elected  member  of  and  secretary  to  the 
^  Comite  de  I'Instruction  Publique,'  he  zeal- 
ou.^ly  assisted  in  the  reorganization  of  national 
education.  After  the  18th  Brumaire  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  first  thirty  senators. 
A  year  afterwards  he  married  his  eldest 
daughter  to  the  son  of  his  old  friend  Lafay- 
ette. With  his  friends  at  Auteuil  he  main- 
tained the  well-known  opposition  to  Napo- 
leon, who  in  return  covered  the  ideologues 
with  expressions  of  contempt.     In  his  com- 
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mentary  on  the  *  Esprit  des  Lois,'  M.   de , 
Tracy  put  forth  all  his  political   opinions, 
which  met  with  general  approval.     It  re- 
mains to  this  day  his  most  admired  work. 

While  thus  in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  and 
with  a  reputation  daily  increasing,  his  phi- 
losophical career  was  suddenly  cut  short. 
In  the  year  1808  he  lost  his  wife,  and  Caba- 
nis  his  dearest  friend.  These  blows^were  too 
much  for  him.  He  ceased  from  that  time 
forward  to  study  or  to  write  :  he  lived  only 
in  his  recollections.  This  silence  continued 
for  thirty  years. 

The  Academie  Frangaise,  wishing  to  pay 
De  Tracy  a  delicate  compliment,  chose  him 
as  the  successor  to  his  friend  Cabanis.  He 
was  a  long  time  before  he  could  summon  the 
necessary  courage  to  pronounce  the  customa- 
ry eloge  of  his  deceased  friend.  When  he 
did  appear  it  was  with  evident  signs  of  af- 
fliction. '  Do  not  be  astonished,'  he  said, 
'  at  the  grief  which  is  here  mingled  with  my 
gratitude.  The  choice  you  have  made  to 
replace  Cabanis  is  one  of  the  most  honoura- 
ble and  flattering  circumstances  of  my  life  ; 
the  most  flattering  distinction  I  ever  received. 
But  I  have  not  the  less  experienced  a  terri- 
ble sorrow  in  this  distinction,  which  is  owing 
to  the  deplorable  loss  I  have  sustained  in  the 
friend  I  best  loved.' 

In  becoming  old  he  grew  melancholy. 
Almost  all  his  old  friends  had  died,  and  most 
of  his  opinions  had  been  combated  and  re- 
placed by  newer  ones.  To  crown  all  he 
had  lost  his  eye-sight.  The  only  solace  he 
enjoyed  was  in  having  Voltaire  read  aloud 
to  him.  This  first  preceptor  of  his  youth 
was  now  the  only  author  he  could  delight  in. 
And  thus  surrounded  by  his  children,  he  ex- 
pired in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age. 

With  him  perished  the  last  systematic 
teacher  of  the  materialism  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  merits  and  errors  of  this  phi- 
losophy have  been  too  often  discussed  for  us 
to  trouble  the  reader  with  any  disquisitions 
in  the  present  place  ;  suffice  it  that  the  works 
of  De  Tracy  were  but  the  logical  develop- 
ments of  its  principles. 


Art.  VI, — Beschrelbunfi  von  Kordofan  und 
einigen  angrdnzenden  Landern.  (Descrip- 
tion of  Kordofan  and  of  some  of  the  ad- 
joining Countries  ;  with  a  Review  of  the 
Commerce,  Habits,  and  Manners  of  the 
Inhabitants,  and  of  the  Slave  Hunts  car- 
ried on  under  Mehemet  Ali's  Government.) 
Von  Ignaz  Pallme.     1843. 

It  has  seldom  been  the  fortune  of  any  man 


holding  a  prominent  position  in  the  world 's  eye, 
to  be  painted  in  such  opposite  colours  by  con- 
temporary writers,  as  has  been  the  present 
de  facto  sovereign  of  Egypt,  and  of  almost 
all  the  various  regions  watered  by  the  Nile. 
The  aristocratic  traveller,  delighted  with  the 
comparative  security  with  which  he  has  been 
able  to  traverse  the  Desert,  or  visit  the  Pyra- 
mids, and  pleased,  if  not  flattered,  by  the 
personal  civilities  of  the  viceroy  and  his  prin- 
cipal officers,  has  rarely  failed  to  return  to 
Europe  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  Egyptian 
reformer.  The  military  traveller  has  been 
equally  disposed  to  eulogy,  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  tolerably  disciplined  army,  and  an 
imposing  marine,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
many  Europeans  appointed  to  lucrative  offi- 
ces under  the  viceroy's  government,  and  nat- 
urally inclined  to  look  favourably  on  one  from 
whom  they  have  themselves  received  favours, 
have  not  failed  through  the  medium  of  the 
press,  in  England  as  well  as  on  the  conti- 
nent, to  avail  themselves  of  every  opportu- 
nity to  sing  the  praises  of  their  patron. 

How  different  has  been  the  character 
drawn  of  Mehemet  Ali  by  travellers  of  a  less 
elevated  rank  !  The  foreign  merchants  resi- 
dent in  Egypt  have,  with  few  exceptions, 
joined  in  unreserved  condemnation  of  his 
government,  as  one  characterized  throughout 
by  hideous  tyranny,  the  vices  of  which  can- 
not be  said  to  be  redeemed  by  an  improved 
system  of  police,  by  a  more  courteous 
treatment  of  strangers,  or  by  the  adoption  of 
military  discipline,  and  the  maintenance  of 
a  powerful  navy,  not  required  for  the  pro- 
tection either  of  distant  colonies  or  a  foreign 
trade.  The  hostility  of  the  mercantile  class- 
es, however,  Mehemet  Ali  has  drawn  upon 
himself,  not  so  much  by  any  political  crime, 
as  by  what  the  witty  French  diplomatist 
declared  to  be  worse  than  a  crime, — 
— namely,  a  blunder.  By  monopolizing  all 
the  most  profitable  branches  of  commerce, 
he  has  made  the  foreign  merchants,  one  and 
all,  his  enemies,  and  it  is  to  them,  we  believe, 
that  the  anonymous  attacks  upon  him  that 
so  frequently  find  their  way  into  the  Euro- 
pean newspapers,  may,  with  perfect  confi- 
dence, be  attributed. 

The  travellers,  however,  whose  narratives 
are  calculated  to  do  most  injury  to  the  vice- 
roy's fame,  are  those  who,  like  the  author  of 
the  work  before  us,  have  mingled  frequently 
with  the  humbler  classes  of  the  people,  and 
have  witnessed  the  workings  of  the  reformed 
system  of  government  on  the  agricultural  pop- 
ulation. In  noticing  the  appearance  of  '  Rus- 
segger's  Travels,'*  a  few  numbers  back,  we 
described,  in   general  terms,  the    sweeping 


♦  'See  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,'  No.  LIX. 
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changes  made  by  the  viceroy  in  the  law  reg- 
ulating the  tenure  of  land.  Under  the  Ma- 
melukes, the  fellah  or  peasant  of  Egypt  was 
generally  the  owner  of  the  land  he  tilled. 
He  was  often  pillaged  by  his  masters,  often 
treated  by  them  with  cruelty  and  caprice, 
still  his  land  remained  to  him,  and  as  long 
as  he  felt  himself  the  owner  of  the  soil  he 
dwelt  on,  he  might  hope,  from  its  teeming 
abundance,  to  replace  the  losses  inflicted  on 
him  by  occasional  rapine.  Under  Mehe- 
mst  Ali  the  Egyptian  fellah  stands  not  in  fear 


even  to  the  Egyptians.  Our  author  is  the 
first  who  has  braved  this  fatal  climate,  with- 
out falling  a  victim  to  its  influence,  and  his 
description  of  Kordofan  may  be  considered 
the  first  authentic  account  that  has  ever 
been  offered  to  a  European  public. 

Ignaz  Pallme  is  a  young  Bohemian,  who 
went  early  in  life  to  Alexandria,  where  a 
situation  had  been  procured  for  him  as  clerk 
in  a  mercantile  house.  The  partners  of  the 
house  in  question,  believing  that  a  profitable 
commerce  misfht  be  established  with  the  in- 


of  being  plundered,  for  he  has  too  little   of  terior  of  Africa,  determined  to  send  one  of 


his  own  left  to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  the  op 
pressor.  The  viceroy  has  appropriated  to 
himself  the  whole  landed  property  of  Egypt; 
agriculture  is  conducted,  perhaps  on  a  bet- 
ter system  than  before,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  inspectors  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernment ;  but  the  former  owners  have  been 
reduced  to  mere  labourers,  often  scantily  re- 
munerated for  their  toil,  and  hopeless  of 
ev 
tion  of  landed  proprietors 


;r  raising  themselves  to  their  former  condi- 


their  clerks  as  far  as  possible  up  the  coun- 
try, with  a  view  to  the  collection  of  informa- 
tion. Pallme  was  thought  particularly  well 
qualified  for  this  mission.  He  had  already 
been  sent  on  several  expeditions  into  the  in- 
terior, had  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  manners  of  the  people,  and  had  acquired 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  language. 
He  accepted  the  ofiice  with  alacrity,  though 
fully  aware  of  most  of  the  dangers  and  hard- 
ships to  which  he  was  about  to  be  exposed. 
If  such  is  the  picture  drawn  by  Russegger  i  He  traversed  the  country  in  every  direction, 
of  the  peasantry,  even  in  the  .heart  of  the  !  attended  by  one  servant,  and  sometimes  en- 
viceroy's  dominions,  in  the  country  around  |  tirely  alone  ;  was  one  day  the  guest  of  a 
the  great  capital  of  Cairo,  we  need  not  be  i  Turkish  governor,  and  the  next  perhaps 
surprised  to  find  the  subordinate  authorities,  ^  shared  the  frugal  meal  of  a  camel  driver  in 
in  the  remote  provinces  of  the  interior,  in- '  the  desert,  mingling  now  in  the  busy  throng 
dulgin^  in  the  most  extravagant  caprices  of:  of  a  bazaar,  and  lying  down  on  the  morrow 
despotism.  Of  one  of  these  remote  provin-  under  a  straw  shed,  to  struggle  with  a  fever 
ces  we  have  an  interesting  picture  in  the  \  from  which  neither  he  nor  his  kind  Moorish 
book  before  us.     In  no  page  do  we  find  an  nurses  ever  expected  him  to  recover.     He 


expression  of  severity  applied  to  Mehemet 
Ali.  A  plain  and  unpretending  tale  is  told 
of  what  the  author  saw  during  a  nineteen 
months'  residence  in  a  country,  in  which  no 
former  traveller  had  spent  as  many  days,  and 
this  simple  tale,  which  carries  with  it  the  evi- 
dence of  its  own  truth,  lets  us  into  the  details 
of  a  provincial  administration  replete  with 
horrors,  the  existence  of  which  cannot  be  un- 
known to  the  viceroy,  since  more  than  once 
he  has  had  an  account  of  them  laid  before 
him  by  European  travellers,  and  more  than 
once  he  has  solemnly  promised  to  provide 
a  remedy  for  the  evils  complained  of. 

The  province  of  Kordofan,  the  most  south- 
erly, and  consequent!}^  the  most  remote,  of 
all  Mehemet  All's  dominions,  was  conquered 
by  one  of  his  sons-in-law  in  the  year  1821, 


did,  however,  recover,  and  returned  to 
Alexandria,  where  he  soon  became  a  sort  of 
lion,  a  man  to  be  visited  by  all  travellers 
about  to  penetrate  into  the  interior.  Seve- 
ral detached  papers,  written  by  him  in 
Egypt,  even  found  their  way  to  England, 
and  were  read  before  some  of  our  scientific 
societies.  It  was  the  French  traveller  Ab- 
badie,  however,  who  eventually  induced 
Pallme  to  put  the  results  of  his  experience 
in  Kordofan  upon  paper  in  a  complete  form, 
and  in  compliance  with  the  urgent  advice  of 
Abbadie  the  volume  now  before  us  makes 
its  appearance,  about  three  years  after  the 
young  Bohemian's  return  from  the  scenes 
which  he  describes  in  a  style  graphic,  live- 
ly, and  entertaining. 

Kordofan,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 


but  continued  for  a  long  time  unknown  to  i  is  laid  down  only  in  a  few  of  the  maps  of 
Europeans.  Even  on  maps  of  a  very  re- !  Africa.  It  lies  between  Sennaar  and  Dar- 
cent  date,  our  readers  will  look  in  vain  for  four,  between  thevl2th  and  15th  degrees  of 
the  country,  and  in  some  of  the  latest  and  N.  latitude,  and  its  capital,  Lobeid,  which  is 
best  reputed  geographical  works  we  have  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  country, 
not  been  able  to  meet  with  any  information  I  is  crossed  by  the  30th  degree  of  eastern  Ion- 
respecting  it.     The  few   Europeans  who  of  gitude.     To  the  north  theTprovince  is  bound- 


late  years  have  visited   Kordofan  have  sel- 
dom prolonged  their  stay  beyond  a  few  days. 


ed  by  the  desert  of  Dongola  ;  to  the  west  by 
Darfour,  a  countrv  that  still  maintains  its 


m  a  country,  the  climate  of  which  is  deadly '  independence,  in  defiance  of  Mehemet  All's 
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power  ;  to  the  south  the  Umits  are  undefin- 
ed, varying  ahnost  every  year,  according  as  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  nomadic  tribes  can 
be  induced  to  pay  tribute,  and  recognize  the 
authority  of  the  Egyptian  viceroy.  The 
Bahr-el-Abiad,  or  White  Nile,  cuts  off  a 
part  of  Eastern  Kordofan  ;  but  in  point  of 
fact  the  pasture  grounds  on  the  banks  of 
that  river  are  occupied  by  the  flocks  and 
herds  of  Sennaar,  and  the  people  of  Kordo- 
fan make  no  attempt  to  establish  a  claim 
to  those  rich  meadows.  With  the  excep- 
tion, however,  of  the  White  Nile,  Kordo- 
fan has  neither  river  nor  brook  in  its  whole 
extent.  The  country,  in  fact,  is  a  cluster 
of  oases  covered  with  a  vegetation  of  incon- 
ceivable luxuriance  during  the  rainy  season, 
but  presenting  an  appearance  of  parched-up 
desolation  during  eight  months  of  heat  and 
drought,  when  the  thermometer,  in  the 
shade,  often  rises  to  40  degrees  of  Reaumur, 
and  neither  man  nor  beast  dares  expose 
himself  to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  midday 
sun. 

During  the  rainy  reason  the  climate  is 
pernicious,  not  merely  to  strangers,  but  even 
to  the  natives,  for  not  a  house  is  then  free 
from  fever.  As  the  dry  season  sets  in,  the 
fevers  vanish,  but  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
day,  and  the  coldness  of  the  night,  are  often 
the  cause  of  severe  colds,  and  these  are  fre- 
quently followed  by  almost  immediate  death. 
Pallme  gives  us  a  brief  history  of  Kordo- 
fan during  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  country  was 
first  tributary  to  Sennaar,  was  afterwards 
conquered  by  the  Sultan  of  Darfour,  and 
that  under  both  these  foreign  dominations 
the  people  appear  to  have  been  prosperous 
and  happy,  carrying  on  a  profitable  trade 
with  their  neighbours,  and  enjoying  a  tolera- 
ble share  of  freedom,  their  foreign  masters 
seldom  interfering  with  them,  if  the  stipu- 
lated tribute  was  punctually  paid.  Since 
the  Egyptian  conquest,  however,  all  the 
outward  signs  of  prosperity  have  disappeared, 
and  entire  towns  and  villages  have  been  left 
untenanted,  in  consequence  of  the  flight  of 
their  inhabitants  over  the  borders  of  Dar- 
four. 

The  first  governor  of  Kordofan,  after  the 
conquest,  was  the  Defterdar,  the  son-in- 
law  of  Mehemet  Ali.  'I  would  have  treated 
the  accounts  I  heard  of  the  atrocities  of  this 
man,'  says  Pallme,  *  as  mere  fables,  had  not 
the  tales  that  were  told  me  by  the  natives 
been  confirmed  by  respectable  witnesses  in 
Sennaar,  and  even  by  Turkish  officers  whom 
I  questioned  on  the  subject  in  Egypt,  many 
of  whom  had  been  present  at  the  scenes 
they  described.'  He  then  proceeds  to  re- 
late a  few  anecdotes  of  this  ruthless  tyrant  j 


but  as4he  Defterdar  wa&  eventually  deposed, 
on  the  ground  of  his  oppressive  government, 
Mehemet  Ali  can  only  be  held  partially  re- 
sponsible for  this  man's  crimes.  Yet  a  few 
specimens  of  his  administration  of  criminal 
justice  may  not  be  misplaced  here.  A  pea^ 
sant  who  complained  of  having  been  robbed 
of  a  sheep  by  a  soldier  was  blown  from  the 
mouth  of  a  cannon  for  troubling  the  Defter- 
dar with  so  insignificant  a  complaint;  a  ser- 
vant who  had  stolen  a  pinch  out  of  the  Def- 
terdar's  snufl'-box  was  flogged  to  death ;  a 
man  who  had  boxed  his  neighbour's  ear 
was  punished  by  having  the  flesh  cut  away 
from  the  palm  of  his  hands  ;  and  a  negro, 
who  having  bought  some  milk  refused  to 
pay  for  it,  and  denied  having  drunk  it,  had 
his  stomach  ripped  open,  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther the  accusation  was  well  founded.  In 
his  garden  the  Defterdar  had  a  tame  lion 
generally  confined  in  a  cage,  but  sometimes 
allowed  to  follow  his  master  about  in  his 
walks.  This  animal  had  been  taught  to  fly 
with  the  utmost  apparent  ferocity  at  every 
stranger  who  appeared,  and  the  favourite 
amusement  of  the  Defterdar  was  to  look  on 
and  enjoy  the  terror  of  his  visiters  when 
suddenly  attacked  by  the  lion.  On  one 
occasion  eighteen  of  his  domestic  servants, 
in  paying  their  customary  compliments  on 
the  festival  of  the  Baeram,  intimated  that 
they  were  all  sadly  in  want  of  shoes.  He 
told  them  their  wants  should  be  supplied, 
and  on  the  following  day  actually  ordered 
eighteen  pair  of  iron  horseshoes  to  be  ftailed 
to  the  feet  of  his  poor  dependants,  who,  in 
this  condition,  were  ordered  to  repair  to 
their  several  avocations.  Mortification  en-^ 
sued  almost  immediately  with  nine  of  them, 
who  died  amid  frightfiil  tortures,  and  then 
only  did  the  ruffian  allow  the  survivors  to 
be  unshod,  and  consigned  to  the  care  of  a 
surgeon. 

**  Several  volumes,"  says  Pallme,  ''  would  be 
filled  if  I  were  to  tell  all  the  well-authenticated 
acts  of  atrocity  committed  by  this  human  tiger  in 
Kordofan  and  Sennaar.  Not  a  day  passed  on  which 
some  poor  wretch  or  other  did  not  fall  a  victim  to 
the  tyrant's  thirst  for  blood.  He  was  quite  a 
genius  in  the  invention  of  new  tortures,  and  sel- 
dom failed  to  impart  a  character  of  novelty  to  each 
succeeding  execution.  I  myself  saw  many  whose 
noses,  ears  and  tongues  had  been  cut  off  by  his 
orders,  or  whose  eyes  had  been  torn  out,  and  who 
wandered  about  as  living  evidences  of  the  cruelty  of 
their  oppressor.  To  be  known  to  be  possessed  of 
wealth  was  certain  death,  for  a  pretext  was  never 
wanting  for  accusing  the  unhappy  owner  of  some 
imaginary  crime.  By  proceedings  such  as  these 
the  Defterdar  was  supposed  to  have  amassed  im- 
mense treasures,  when  Mehemet  Ali,  wearied  at 
length  by  the  incessant  complaints  raised  against 
his  son-in-law,  found  means  to  depose  him  from 
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his  governorship  by  causing  to  be  administered  to 
him  a  dose  of  poison.  Since  then  the  government 
has  become  somewhat  milder,  and  some  check  has 
been  placed  on  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  public 
officers  ;  still,  their  distance  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment makes  it  impossible  for  the  inhabitants  to 
complain  of  the  numberless  acts  of  oppression  to 
which  they  continue  to  be  subjected." 

One  of  Mehemet  Ali's  negro  infantry  re- 
giments is  generally  stationed  in  Kordofan, 
and  in  the  colonel  of  the  regiment  is  now 
vested  the  civil  and  military  government  of 
the  province.  The  colonel  does  not,  hov*^- 
ever,  exercise  an  independent  command, 
being  liable  to  receive  orders  from  the  Pasha 
of  Khartoom,  v^^hose  authority  extends  over 
the  whole  of  Belled  Soodan  and  Dongola, 
and  who,  in  all  questions  of  importance,  must 
confirm  the  decisions  of  the  inferior  officer. 
This,  however,  our  author  assures  us  is 
little  more  than  a  matter  of  form. 

When  we  are  told  that  the  government 
has  become  milder  since  the  removal  of  the 
Defterdar,  we  suppose  we  are  merely  to  un- 
derstand that  it  has  become  less  sanguinary, 
for  the  governors  who  have  succeeded  him, 
appear  to  have  all  been  equally  anxious  to 
enrich  themselves  by  the  plunder  of  the  na- 
tives.    Nor  is  this  all.      The  province  is 
divided  into  five  circles,  and  over  each  circle, 
the  colonel  appoints  one  of  the  officers  of 
his   regiment  to  act  as   Kasheff,    or   chief 
magistrate.     Now  each  Kasheff  thinks  that 
he  owes  it  to  himself  and  his  family,  to  make 
as  much  as  he  can  by  his  civil  appointment, 
and  they  have  constant  opportunities  to  an- 
noy those  villages  that  have  not  been  pru- 
dent enough  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of 
their  Kasheff  by  a  well-timed  gift.     Each 
Kasheff  has  a  corporal  or  two  with  him,  and 
these  also  must  be  kept  in  constant  good 
humour  by  the  heads  of  the  villages.     Nay, 
the  very  Copt  who  acts  as  clerk  to  the 
Kasheff,  expects  to  share  in  the  plunder. 
All  other  public  appointments  are  sold  by 
the  governor  to  the  best  bidder,  and  the  pur- 
chaser looks    to  recover  his    capital  with 
abundant  interest  in  two  or  three  years,  for 
beyond  that  time  he  must  not  expect  to  hold 
office,  as  his  place  will  be  wanted  for  some 
other  speculator,  willing  to  pay  a  high  price 
for  the  privilege  of  oppressing  and  plunder- 
ing his  countrymen.     Now  and  then  some 
flagrant  act  of  rapacity  draws  down  upon  its 
author  the  vengeance  of  the  viceroy,  and  the 
offender  is  either  put  to  death  or  removed  to 
some  other  province,  after  the  whole  of  his 
ill-gotten  wealth  has  been  confiscated  ;  not, 
however,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have 
been  plundered,  but  to  enrich  the  viceregal 
treasury  at  Cairo. 

An  eastern  proverb  says,  *  Where  a  Turk 


sets  his  foot  the  grass  withers,'  and  wither- 
ing indeed  seems  to  have  been  the  influence 
of  Turkish  authority  upon  the  ill-starred 
province  of  Kordofan,  where  penury  and 
apathy  have  succeeded  to  industry  and 
abundance,  till  a  general  insurrection  seems 
to  be  the  only  event  from  which  relief  can 
be  anticipated.  Such  an  event  Pallme  looks 
upon  as  likely  to  occur  at  no  very  remote 
period,  and  if  the  attempt  should  be  attended 
by  success,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  coun- 
try will  be  reconquered.  At  the  time  of  the 
first  conquest,  the  people  of  Kordofan  were 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  fire- 
arms. They  are  now  better  informed  on  this 
subject,  and  in  case  of  a  sudden  rising,  they 
would  find  in  the  government  arsenals  the 
means  of  arming  a  large  force  for  the  defence 
of  the  country. 

The  government  taxes  are  levied  upon 
each  village  in  ready  money,  and  the  stipu- 
lated sum  must  be  paid,  even  should  the 
year's  harvest  have  been  utterly  destroyed 
by  the  locusts.  If  no  money  is  forthcoming, 
the  cattle  of  a  village  is  seized,  and  if  this 
should  not  suffice  to  make  up  the  amount, 
a  number  of  the  inhabitants  are  taken,  and 
either  enrolled  in  a  regiment  or  sold  as  slaves 
for  the  account  of  government.  Mehemet 
Ali  has  very  complacently  received  the  con- 
gratulations of  English  philanthropists  for 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  his  south- 
ern dominions,  but  we  believe  with  Pallme, 
that  the  crafty  old  fellow  has  never  ceased 
for  a  moment  to  be  the  greatest  slave  mer- 
chant, and  the  most  extensive  kidnapper 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  dominions,  and 
probably  in  the  whole  world.  The  great 
slave  hunts  which  are  annually  made  from 
Kordofan  into  the  mountainous  countries 
inhabited  by  the  independent  negroes,  are  a 
regular  source  of  revenue  to  the  viceroy, 
and  furnish  him  with  recruits  for  his  army, 
and  funds  for  the  payment  of  his  troops  on 
the  Upper  Nile. 

While  these  detestable  means  are  had  re- 
course to  for  the  collection  of  a  revenue, — 
and  it  is  only  a  few  of  the  abuses  enume- 
rated by  Pallme,  of  which  we  have  made 
mention, — we  need  not  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  great  natural  resources  of  the  coun- 
try are  entirely  neglected. 

"  The  sugar-cane,"  says  Pallme,  "  grows  wild, 
and  is  even  then  of  a  superior  quality  ;  for  indigo 
the  soil  is,  in  many  places,  admirably  suited,  and 
various  other  valuable  articles  of  commerce  might 
be  grown  with  ease.  No  less  than  20,000  head 
of  cattle  might  with  ease  be  sent  to  Egypt  every 
year,  but  their  conveyance  must  be  entrusted  to 
more  rational  drivers  than  has  been  the  case  hith- 
erto with  the  cattle  seized  in  the  country.  No 
attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  derive  any  profit  from 
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the  great  gum  forests  oi  Nuba,  from  whicli  alone 
a  revenue  might  be  drawn,  far  greater  than  is  de- 
rived from  the  atrocious  slave  hunts.  From  ten  to 
twenty  thousEind  cantari  of  gum  might  be  collected 
every  year  in  the  Nuba  mountains,  and  two  can- 
tari 01  gum  would  be  worth  more  than  a  slave, 
though  they  would  be  obtained  w»ith  far  less  cost 
and  trouble.  When  Mehemet  Ali  was  travelling 
to  Fazoklo,  and  accidentally  met  a  column  of 
slaves,  he  ordered  them  all  to  be  set  at  liberty. 
Why  was  this  .'  Because  there  were  several  Eu- 
ropeans in  his  suite.  In  Kordofan,  at  the  very 
same  time,  the  delivery  of  the  stipulated  number  of 
5,000  men  was  rigorously  enforced.  I  M'^as  the 
only  European  in  Kordofan  at  the  time,  and  the 
governor  condescended  to  request  that  I  would  not 
forward  to  Europe  an  account  of  what  I  saw." 

Those  who  wish  to  read  in  all  their  fright- 
ful details  the  horrors  of  Mehemet  Ali's 
slave  hunts,  will  find  a  full  account  of  them 
in  the  *  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery 
Reporter,'  for  January,  1841.  The  article 
was  written  by  Pallme,  at  the  request  of 
Dr.  Madden,  and  was  communicated  by  the 
doctor  to  the  periodical  in  question.  It  is 
reprinted  by  the  author  in  the  present  work. 
Enough,  however,  for  the  present,  of  the 
administrative  abuses  of  a  distant  province, 
blessed  by  being  subjected  to  the  sway  of 
so  exemplary  a  political  reformer.  Let  us 
turn  a  little  to  the  domestic  life  of  the  peo- 
ple themselves. 

"  The  houses,  called  iukkoH  in  Kordofan,  are  of 
an  extremely  simple  construction.  They  are  gen- 
erally from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and  of 
a  circular  form.  Each  has  a  single  aperture,  that 
serves  at  once  as  door,  window,  and  chimney,  and 
is  just  large  enough  to  admit  a  man,  provided  he 
incline  his  body  sufficiently.  All  the  houses  of  a 
village  are  as  like  each  other  as  so  many  eggs,  and 
neither  in  the  material  nor  in  the  system  of  archi- 
tecture has  there  probably  been  any  change  during 
a  long  series  of  centuries.  A  number  of  wooden 
poles  are  stuck  into  the  ground  in  a  circle,  accord- 
ing to  the  required  dimensions,  and  the  poles  are 
bent  inward  so  as  to  meet  at  the  top.  The  form 
of  the  whole  is  that  of  a  large  sugar  loaf.  The 
poles  are  then  connected  with  a  kind  of  basket 
work,  and  the  whole  covered  with  a  close  thatch 
of  straw.  The  ends  of  the  poles  at  the  top  form  a 
nest  ready  built,  which  is  never  long  left  unten- 
anted, for  some  stork  or  other  is  sure  to  take  up 
his  quarters  there.  Simple  as  is  the  construction 
of  these  houses,  they  are  generally  so  well  built, 
that  the  roof  seldom  lets  in  a  drop  of  w^ater,  even 
during  the  heaviest  showers  of  the  rainy  season. 
Of  these  tukkoli,  from  two  to  five  are  generally 
erected  for  the  use  of  one  family,  and  the  whole 
homestead  is  then  surrounded  by  a  hedge  of  thorns, 
in  which  is  a  gate  likewise  well  strengthened  with 
thorns,  that  is  carefully  closed  every  time  that  any 
one  goes  in  or  out.  This  is  not  done  from  any  ap- 
prehension of  thieves  or  burglars,  but  merely  to 
keep  out  the  hungry  v%rant  camels,  who  would 
else  eat  away  the  roof,  and  reduce  the  house  to  a 
skeleton,  in  an  incredibly  short  time.  These  thorny 
inclosures  are  a  great  inconvenience  to  a  stranger, 


who,  until  he  becomes  familiarized  with  them,  sel- 
dom passes  in  or  out  w^ithout  tearing  his  skin,  or 
leaving  part  of  his  wardrobe  to  adorn  the  prickly 
fence.  The  expense  of  such  a  house  is  so  trifling, 
that  the  poorest  man  may  build  himself  his  own 
tukkoli.  The  wood  may  be  cut  in  the  forests 
without  any  charge  being  made  for  it,  and  from 
five  to  ten  piasters  (less  than  two  shillings)  will 
procure  straw  enough  to  make  a  roof  that  will  set 
the  heaviest  rain  at  defiance.  Workmen's  wages 
there  are  none  to  pay,  for  every  neighbour  is  ready 
to  lend  a  hand,  and  when  the  house  is  finished, 
the  whole  fabric  is  so  light,  that  if  a  man  finds  he 
has  settled  in  a  neighbourhood  that  displeases  him, 
he  has  but  to  call  in  some  ten  or  a  dozen  of  his 
friends,  \vho  with  very  little  ceremony  take  the 
mansion  to  pieces,  and  put  it  together  again  in  a 
few  hours  in  a  more  suitable  locality.  If  a  fire 
breaks  out,  no  one  thinks  of  extinguishing  it,  but 
all  the  neighbours  immediately  apply  themselves  to 
the  demolition  of  their  own  houses,  in  order  that 
they  may  convey  the  materials,  and  their  little 
articles  of  fumiture,  out  of  the  reach  of  danger. 
Whole  villages  have  sometimes  been  taken  up  and 
removed  in  this  way,  w^hen  the  ground  on  which 
they  stood  happened  to  be  infected  by  an  insect 
called  the  '  kurat,'  that  burrows  under  the  sand, 
whence  it  issues  in  astonishing  numbers  if  anyone 
happens  to  place  any  naked  part  of  the  body  on  the 
ground.  The  bite  of  this  creature  is  most  severe 
A  straw  mat,  however,  simply  laid  upon  the  .sand, 
is  generally  a  sufiicient  protection  against  the  di- 
minutive enemy.  The  more  wealthy  inhabitants 
of  a  town  or  village  have  often,  in  addition  to  their 
tukkoli,  a  somewhat  larger  hut,  of  a  square  form, 
w^th  two  entrances,  to  allow  a  free  current  of  air 
to  pass  through.  These  larger  houses,  called 
'  rakuba,'  are  not,  however,  equally  proof  against 
the  torrents  that  fall  in  the  rainy  season.  In  Bari 
and  Lobeid,  where  there  are  several  Turkish  and 
Dongolavi  residents,  more  spacious  houses,  built 
in  the  Egyptian  style,  are  often  to  be  seen,  and 
though  the  walls  are  rarely  formed  of  more  sub- 
stantial materials  than  wood  and  sand,  with  a 
covering  of  mortar,  their  appearance  is  generally 
remarkably  neat,  and  it  is  surprising  how  well 
they  resist  the  weather.  Still,  in  the  rainy  season, 
they  are  not  as  water-tight  as  the  common  tukkoli. 
I  have  myself  lodged  in  such  a  house,  and  found 
my  umbrella  a  useful  piece  of  furniture,  both  by 
day  and  by  night. 

"  The  internal  arrangement  of  one  of  these  tuk- 
koli is  of  corresponding  simplicity.  The  angareb, 
or  bedstead,  a  frame  with  straps  of  leather  fastened 
across,  serves  as  a  sofa  during  the  day.  A  leath- 
ern shield  and  a  few  lances  generally  hang  against 
the  wall.  A  water-pot,  a  kettle  for  boiling  food 
in,  a  vessel  for  brewing  merissa,  a  kind  of  beer,  an 
earthen  dish  for  baking  bread  in,  a  wooden  dish  or 
two,  and  a  few  gourds  to  drink  from,  constitute 
the  principal  household  implements.  Milk  is  kept 
in  little  rush  baskets,  so  closely  plaited,  that,  after 
they  have  been  steeped  some  time  in  boiling  wa- 
ter, they  will  hold  any  fluid,  without  allowing  a 
drop  to  ooze  out.  All  articles  of  food  must  be 
hung  up,  to  protect  them  from  the  depredations  of 
mice  and  white  ants.  These  insects  are  a  real 
plague  to  the  country.  They  even  eat  away  the 
woodwork  of  a  house,  till  they  bring  the  whole 
tenement  about  the  ears  of  its  inmates.    The  only 
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way  to  secure  anything  against  them  is  to  place  it 
on  stones,  up  which  they  never  attempt  to  creep, 
nor  do  they  wiUingly  expose  themselves  to  the 
open  air. 

"  No  stabling  of  any  kind  is  ever  erected  for 
the  cattle.  These  are  simply  driven  into  the 
thorn-fence  above  described,  which  is  expected  to 
serve  as  a"  defence  against  any  wild  beasts  that 
may  be  prowling  about.  A  hungry  lion  or  hyena, 
however,  will  sometimes  carry  off  a  sheep,  in 
spite  of  the  best  fence." 

The  wants  of  so  simple  a  race,  living  in 
a  tropical  climate,  and  on  a  soil  that  yields 
abundantly  in  return  for  very  little  labour, 
are  of  course  easily  supplied,  and  as  the 
hateful  slave-trade  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  places  it  in  the  power  almost  of  the 
poorest  to  secure  to  himself  the  compulsory 
labour  of  a  fellow-creature,  we  need  feel  no 
surprise  at  learning  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  population  generally  spend  their  time 
in  utter  indolence.  At  daybreak  they  all 
leave  their  couches  (the  meanest  slave  has 
his  mat  of  reeds  to  lie  on),  and  having  per- 
formed the  ablutions  prescribed  by  their  re- 
ligion, they  prepare  to  apply  themselves  to 
the  avocations  of  the  day.  These,  with 
many  of  them,  consist  in  sitting  down  upon 
the  '■  angareb,'  on  which  they  had  before 
been  lying.  Should  a  stranger  pay  a  morn- 
ing visit,  a  pipe  and  a  bowl  of  merissa  will 
be  offered  to  him,  but  the  natives  seldom 
breakfast  till  they  have  been  up  several 
hours.  Coffee  may  be  had  at  a  low  price 
from  Abyssinia,  but  is  used  only  by  the 
Turks,  and  the  coffeehouse  at  Lobeid,  the 
only  one  in  the  country,  is  never  visited  by 
the  natives.  We  must  give,  however,  in 
our  author's  own  words,  his  account  of  a 
native  breakfast  to  which  he  was  invited  by 
a  wealthy  proprietor  in  the  country. 

*'  On  arriving  at  the  appointed  hour,  I  w^as  in- 
vited to  sit  down  in  an  angareb,  covered  with  rich 
carpets,  and  a  pipe  and  merissa  were  brought  me ; 
but  I  saw  no  preparations  for  breakfast,  not  so 
much  as  a  fire  on  the  hearth.  I  was  satisfied  there 
was  no  intention  to  put  me  off  vnih  a  pipe  and 
merissa ;  so,  as  I  had  not  much  time  to  spare,  I 
asked  my  host,  without  much  ceremony,  v/here 
the  breakfast  was.  He  told  me  it  would  be  ready 
directly,  and,  pointing  to  a  sheep  that  was  skipping 
about  in  front  of  the  door,  said,  he  had  only  waited 
-for  my  arrival  to  have  it  killed.  At  a  signal  from 
his  master,  a  slave  cut  off  the  creature's  head  with 
surprising  rapidity,  and  tlien,  without  even  waiting 
to  skin  the  animal,  ripped  open  its  belly,  took  out 
its  stomach,  cleaned  it,  and  having  cut  it  in  small 
pieces  laid  these  on  a  wooden  dish.  He  then  took 
the  gall  bladder,  and  squeezed  it  over  the  tempting 
fragments,  as  we  in  Europe  might  squeeze  a  lemon. 
After  this,  a  hberal  allowance  of  red  pepper  was 
shaken  over  the  whole,  and  our  breakfast  was 
ready,  the  operations  I  have  described  having  all 
been  completed  in  a  surprisingly  short  time.     I  i 


was  invited  to  fall  to  before  the  delicate  morsel 
cooled,  but  I  excused  myself  by  saying  that  so 
exquisite  a  dish  would  not  agree  with  a  European 
stomach,  and  that  I  would  content  myself  with 
looking  on.  I  was  laughed  at  for  my  bashfulness, 
and  the  rest  of  the  party  evidently  enjoyed  the  fare 
set  before  them.  In  the  sequel,  I  frequently  saw 
this  dish  serv^ed  up  as  a  favourite  delicacy,  and 
curiosity  led  me  to  taste  it.  The  flavour  is  by  no 
means  disagreeable.  The  pungency  of  the  pepper 
and  the  bitterness  of  the  gall  completely  neutralise 
the  rawness  of  the  meat.  Nevertheless  I  never 
could  prevail  on  myself  to  eat  heartily  of  the 
choice  morsels," 

Pallme,  though  he  had  seen  so  much  of 
oriental  life,  was  surprised  by  the  matchless 
indolence  of  his  Kordofan  friends.  The 
women  attend  to  some  domestic  duties,  but 
where  a  female  slave  can  be  had  for  a  few 
shillings,  the  majority  of  the  free  ladies  find 
means  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  time, 
like  their  lords,  recumbent  on  the  angareb, 
till  some  occurrence  or  other  rouses  them 
to  unwonted  excitement.  They  are  too  in- 
dolent to  quarrel,  and  if  disputes  are  rare, 
blows  are  still  more  so.  Sometimes  young 
unmarried  men  wall  fight  out  a  quarrel  of 
love  or  rather  of  jealousy,  *  but  the  married 
are  more  tolerant  on  this  point,'  and  rarely 
allow  their  peace  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
suggestions  of  the  yellow  monster.  The 
laws  of  a  Kordofan  duel,  however,  are  pe- 
culiar in  their  way,  and  may  not  be  unde- 
serving the  consideration  of  some  of  our  as- 
piring young  heroes  at  home,  who  every 
now  and  then  are  at  such  pains  to  prove 
their  mettle  by  blowing  a  little  gunpowder 
at  one  another.  Let  us  hear  how  iv,  o  rival 
lovers  in  Kordofan  manage  these  matters. 

"  When  friends  have  not  been  able  to  adjust  the 
quarrel,  a  formal  defiance  is  sent.  The  duel  takes 
place  on  some  open  ground,  and  all  the  friends  of 
the  combatants  assemble  as  spectators.  An  anga- 
reb is  then  brought  forth,  and  the  two  combatants 
place  each  a  foot  close  to  the  edge  of  the  couch, 
the  breadth  of  which  alone  divides  them.  A  for- 
midable whip,  made  of  hippopotamus  leather,  is 
then  placed  in  the  hand  of  each,  and  renewed  at- 
tempts are  made  by  their  friends  to  reconcile  them. 
If,  hoM^ever,  they  are  bent  on  carrying  out  their 
affair  of  honour,  the  signal  for  battle  is  at  last  giv- 
en. He  who  is  entitled  to  the  first  blow  then  in- 
flicts as  hard  a  lash  as  he  can  on  his  opponent, 
who  stands  perfectly  still  to  receive  the  compli- 
ment, and  then  prepares  to  return  it.  They  then 
continue,  turn  and  turn  about,  to  flog  each  other's 
backs  and  shoulders  (the  head  must  on  no  account 
be  struck)  while  the  blood  flows  copiously  at 
every  stroke.  It  is  a  horrible  spectacle,  yet  not  an 
acknowledgment  of  pain  escapes  the  hps  of  either, 
and  all  the  spectators  remain  equally  mute.  This 
continues  until  one  of  tlie  combatants,  generally 
from  sheer  exhaustion,  drops  his  instrument  of  tor- 
ture, whereupon  the  victor  immediately  does  the 
same,  the  rivals  shake  hands,  declaring  that  they 
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have  received  sufficient  satisfaction,  their  friends 
congratulate  them  on  their  reconciliation,  their 
wounds  are  washed,  and  sundry  jugs  of  merissa, 
provided  beforehand,  are  produced  and  emptied  by 
the  spectators  in  honour  of  the  gallant  opponents." 

The  costume  of  both  sexes  is  described 
as  extremely  simple.  The  Dongolavi,  the 
wealthiest  of  all  the  tribes,  wear  long  shirts 
with  full  sleeves  and  white  turbans.  As 
these  articles  of  dress  are  rarely  washed, 
they  soon  lose  every  vestige  of  whiteness, 
and  passing  through  a  gradation  of  shades, 
are  before  long  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
skins  of  their  masters.  The  other  tribes, 
women  as  well  as  men,  go  bareheaded,  and 
content  themselves  with  a  cotton  cloth 
WTapped  round  the  loins,  with  the  end 
thrown  as  a  drapery  over  the  shoulders. 
Every  man  wears  his  dagger  in  a  sheath, 
fastened  to  his  left  arm.  VVhen  going  on  a 
journey  they  arm  themselves  more  heavily 
with  sword  and  lance. 

Considerable  care,  and  immense  quanti- 
ties of  oil,  butter,  and  other  oleaginous  sub- 
stances, are  expended  by  the  ladies  of  Kor- 
dofan upon  the  arrangement  of  their  hair. 
The  coiffure,  after  this  laborious  preparation, 
continues  glossy  and  black  only  till  the  fair 
artist  exposes  herself  to  a  cloud  of  dust, 
when  her  head  is  of  course  powdered  by  the 
light  sand.  The  oil  and  butter  meanwhile 
become  rancid  in  a  very  short  time,  when 
one  whose  olfactory  nerves  are  at  all  sus- 
ceptible, will  find  it  difficult  to  endure  the 
proximity  of  a  Kordofan  beauty  in  full  state. 
Pallme  describes  the  extreme  inconvenience 
to  which  the  women  subject  themselves  at 
night,  in  order  to  prevent  the  discomposure 
of  their  braids  and  curls,  but  there  are  those 
still  living  who  can  remember  when  English 
women  submitted  to  at  least  equal  sufferings 
for  the  sake  of  their  head-dresses,  which 
were  often  arranged  more  than  four  and 
twenty  hours  before  the  commencement  of 
the  ball  at  which  they  were  to  be  exhibited. 

In  their  noses  and  ears  the  women  wear 
rings  of  silver  and  brass.  Before  the  Egypt- 
ian conquest  many  of  these  rings  were  of 
gold,  but  such  costly  ornaments  are  seldom 
seen  now.  If  gold  trinkets,  however,  are 
not  to  be  had,  brass ,  copper,  and  ivory  are  hung 
in  profusion  about  their  necks,  arms,  and 
legs  ;  rows  of  bright  glass,  beads  are  wound 
among  their  hair,  and  wherever  anything 
bright  and  tawdry  can  be  fixed  to  the  person, 
the  opportunity  is  not  often  neglected. 

The  slaves,  of  whom  there  are  several 
attached  to  almost  every  house,  are  in 
general  treated  with  kindness.  They  re- 
ceive the  same  fare  as  their  masters,  and 
wear  the  same  scanty  clothing.     The  badge 
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of  sei-vitude,  however,  is  not  wanting.  This 
consists  in  heavy  iron  rings  fastened  round 
the  legs  of  the  male  slaves,  to  prevent  them 
from  running  aw  ay  to  their  native  hills,  often 
almost  in  sight  of  the  house  of  bondage. 
Attempts  to  escape  are,  nevertheless,  fre- 
quently made,  though  seldom  successful, 
and  it  is  for  such  offences  only  that  the 
slave  is  ever  punished  with  severity.  *  I 
never  saw  one  of  them  flogged,'  says  Pallme, 
*  except  for  running  away.'  Neglect  of 
work  is  very  leniently  dealt  with.  Probably, 
a  Kordofan  master  can  hardly  find  in  his 
heart  to  be  very  severe  upon  idleness  in 
another,  when  he  is  so  very  indulgent  to 
the  same  failing  in  himself. 

Our  author  speaks  repeatedly  in  high 
terms  of  the  kindness  and  hospitality  of  the 
people.     Thus,  in  one  place — 

"  I  received  so  many  proofs  of  the  goodness  of 
their  disposition,  that,  in  my  own  country,  and 
among  my  nearest  relatives,  I  could  not  have 
looked  for  better  treatment.  I  had  the  misfortune 
once  to  fall  sick  in  the  desert,  where,  not  having 
strength  to  sit  upon  a  camel,  I  was  obliged  to  lie 
upon  the  sand  till  assistance  came  from  the  nearest 
village.  This  lay  fortunately  at  only  half  an 
hour's  distance,  A  kind  inhabitant  carried  me 
into  his  hut,  where  I  remained  on  a  bed  for  thirty 
days.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  interest 
shown  for  my  sufferings  by  the  good  people. 
Night  and  day  soma  of  the  women  sat  by  my 
bed-side,  keeping  the  flies  off,  and  cooling  me  with 
fans  of  ostrich  feathers.  More  than  once  I 
observed  a  pretty  young  slave  girl — Agami  was 
her  name — shedding  tears  at  the  spectacle  of  my 
sufferings.  I  could  obtain  no  relief  from  all  the 
contents  of  my  medicine  chest,  and  after  the  fever 
had  raged  five  days,  I  was  so  weak  I  could  no 
longer  stir,  and  had  to  be  lifted  on  and  off  my  bed. 
For  my  own  part,  I  looked  upon  death  as  at  hand, 
and  unavoidable.  Amulets  and  charms  were  tied 
to  my  arms  and  laid  under  my  head,  to  which  I 
offered  no  resistance  as  I  was  unwilling  to  offend 
my  kind  nurses.  An  old  prophetess  was  even 
sent  for  from  a  neighbouring  village,  who,  after 
sundry  incantations  over  a  shell  full  of  sand,  de- 
clared that  the  Frank  would  recover  from  his  ill- 
ness. As  soon  as  the  wise  woman  was  gone,  my 
lady  attendants  hfted  me  off  my  bed,  pulled  of!  my 
shirt,  and  placed  me  with  my  back  against  the 
door.  I  felt  now  a  sudden  shock,  and  was  unable 
to  draw  my  breath  for  some  moments.  A  large 
rush  basket  of  cold  water,  fresh  from  the  well,  had 
been  poured  over  my  body,  heated  as  it  was  by  a 
burning  fever.  To  hundreds  the  experiment  would 
have  caused  instant  death  (?);  but  mine  was  a 
strong  constitution,  and  carried  me  through.  I 
was  immediately  carefully  dried,  carried  back  to 
bed,  and  covered  with  several  empty  sacks  and 
sheepskins.  I  felt  some  relief,  and  had  some 
sound  sleep,  a  thing  I  had  not  enjoyed  for  many 
days.  When  I  awoke  the  women  told  me  I  had 
not  sufficiently  perspired,  and  must  have  another 
shower  bath.  I  offered  no  resistance,  and  the 
shock  was  less  this  time,  because  I  was  prepared 
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for  what  was  coming.  This  time  the  desired  effect 
was  undoubtedly  produced,  for  on  awaking  I  could 
have  fancied  myself  still  in  a  bath.  The  force  of 
the  fever  was  certainly  broken,  and  I  was  soon 
strong  enough  to  leave  my  bed,  and  walk  up  and 
down  a  little  under  the  shadow  of  some  palm- 
trees.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  in  the  village 
that  I  was  recovering,  all  the  inhabitants  came  to 

,  risit  and  congratulate  me.  At  night  a  fire  was 
lighted  before  the  deer,  and  the  people  danced  by 
way  of  testifying  their  joy.  I  regaled  the  party 
with  merissa,  which  added,  of  course,  to  the  mirth 
and  jollity  of  the  scene.     I  now  got   better  very 

.  fast,  and  was  soon  able  to  resume  my  journey  ; 

J  but  never  shall  I  forget  my  obligations  to  these 

'  worthy  people,  who  took  so  lively  an  interest  in 
my  helpless  condition,  and  that  from  no  motive 
of  interest  or  hope  of  reward,  but  from  a  pure 
feeling  of  love  for  a  fellow-creature," 

Most  of  the  remarks  hitherto  made  apply 
to  the  original  negro  race  ;  but  Kordoian 
I  contains  other  elements  of  population  that 
must  not  be  passed  over  in  silence.  The 
:  native  negro  race  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
.agriculturists,  and  reside  in  villages,  some  of 
-  which,  being  larger  than  others,  have  been 
dignified  by  the  name  of  towns.  The  Bak- 
kara  tribes,  on  the  other  hand,  lead  a  no- 
madic life,  and  are  supposed  to  be  of  Arab 
;  origin,  though  from  frequent  intermarriages 
with  negro  women,  the  Bakkara,  with  the 
V  exception  only  of  one  tribe,  are  as  black  now 
as  any  other  of  the  African  nations.  The 
Turks  are  too  few  in  number  to  be  looked 
on  as  a  distinct  class  of  the  population  ;  and 
most  of  them,  moreover,  consider  their 
residence  in  Kordofan  as  only  of  a  temporary 
nature,  and  hope  to  leave  it  as  soon  as  they 
have  scraped  together  money  enough  to 
enable  them  to  live  in  comfort  at  home.  A 
very  numerous  class,  however,  consists  of 
the  Dongolavi,  or  people  of  Dongola,  who 
seem  to  have  increase  and  multiplied  in 
most  of  the  countries  of  Central  Africa. 
Nearly  the  whole  commerce  of  Kordoftin, 
and  particularly  the  slave  trade,  so  far  as 
Mehemet  Ali  leaves  any  part  of  the  field 
unoccupied,  is  in  their  hands.  They  are  by 
far  the  wealthiest  people  of  the  country  ; 
are  described  as  a  hne  athletic  race,  lively 
and  good-humoured,  but  altogether  deficient 
in  those  estimable  quahties  which  distinguish 
the  native  race  of  Kordofan.  The  Don- 
golavi, according  to  Pallme,  '  are  a  cheer- 
ful set  of  people,  but  have  a  surprising  aver- 
sion to  anything  like  work.  Truth  never 
escapes  from  their  lips,  for  they  are,  with- 
out exception,  the  greatest  liars  on  the  face 
of  God's  earth.  They  are  not  thieves,  but 
they  never  neglect  an  opportunity  of  de- 
frauding those  with  whom  they  deal.  They 
are  full  of  flattery  and  fine  words,  but  utter- 
ly dead  to  any  feeling  of  gratitude.     Of  all 


things,  I  would  advise  a  European  to  be 
careful  not  to  engage  one  of  this  race  as  a 
servant.' 

Of  the  nomadic  tribes,  the  Bakkara,  there 
are  several.  Each  of  these  tribes  is  govern^ 
ed  by  a  sheikh,  whose  authority  over  his 
ow^n  people  is  almost  despotic.  These  tribes 
are  subjected  to  a  tribute  of  about  12,000 
oxen  annually  ;  and  when  the  time  for  levy- 
ing the  tribute  comes  round,  the  several 
sheikhs  are  hunted  up  by  the  Turkish  ofl&- 
cers,  w  ho  take  care  to  levy  a  little  tribute 
on  their  own  account,  in  addition  to  what 
they  are  bound  to  collect  for  the  service  of 
the  viceroy.  Nevertheless,  though  subject- 
ed to  this  annual  spoliation,  the  sheikhs  are 
most  of  them  wealthy,  have  large  herds  of 
horned  cattle,  besides  horses,  camels,  &c., 
and  carry  on  a  lucrative  trade  in  the  various 
countries  through  which  they  drive  their 
cattle.  Where  they  feel  themselves  strong 
enough  they  seldom  hesitate  to  lay  their 
hands  on  any  stray  property  that  comes  in 
their  way ;  and  occasionally  they  amuse 
themselves  by  kidnapping  negro  children,  to 
be  afterwards  sold  as  slaves  in  the  markets 
of  Kordofan.  Indeed  until  Mehemet  Ali 
undertook  his  great  slave  hunts — with  horse, 
foot,  and  artillery — it  was  chiefly  through 
the  Bakkari  that  the  bazaars  of  Egypt  were 
furnished  with  their  customary  supply  of 
human  bones  and  sinews. 

During  the  dry  season  the  Bakkari  quit 
Kordofan  with  their  herds,  and  wander  into 
the  unexplored  negro  countries  lying  to  the 
south.  The  Turks,  however,  are  not,  on 
this  account,  apprehensive  of  losing  their 
tributaries  ;  for  it  seems  that  in  these  south- 
ern countries,  during  the  rainy  season,  a  fly 
makes  its  appearance,  whose  bite,  though 
not  dangerous  to  man,  is  so  destructive  to 
cattle,  and  particularly  to  camels,  that  whole 
herds  have  been  sometimes  destroyed  by  it 
in  a  few  days.  As  the  rainy  season  advan- 
ces, therefore,  the  Bakkari  return  to  Kordo- 
fan with  their  herds,  choosing  rather  to  be 
plundered  of  a  part  by  the  Turks,  than  to 
see  the  whole  perish  under  the  attacks  of  a 
diminutive  but  irresistible  foe. 

Pallme,  having  made  acquaintance  with 
one  of  their  sheikhs,  spent  some  time  with 
the  Bakkari  of  the  Lake  Arrat,  where  he 
was  hospitably  treated,  and  admitted  unre- 
servedly into  all  their  secrets.  He  advises 
Europeans,  however,  to  be  cautious  how 
they  trust  themselves  into  the  hands  of  these 
people,  till  the  friendship  of  a  sheikh  has 
been  secured.  The  Bakkari  know  nothing 
about  Franks,  and  every  man  with  a  white 
skin  is  a  Turk  in  their  eyes,  and,  as  such,  to 
be  slaughtered  as  an  enemy,  if  a  safe  oppor- 
tunity present  itself. 
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Beef  and  milk  constitute  the  chief  food  of 
these  pastoral  rovers,  and  milk  is  in  such 
abundance  among  them,  that  even  their  hor- 
ses are  fed  with  it,  and  seem  to  thrive  ex- 
cellently upon  it.  Bread  is  a  luxury  enjoy- 
ed only  by  the  sheikhs.  Their  tents  are 
made  of  ox  leather,  and  the  whole  encamp- 
ment, including  the  ground  into  which  the 
cattle  arc  driven,  is  surrounded  by  a  fence 
of  thorns.  This,  however,  is  not  a  sufficient 
protection  either  against  wild  beasts,  or 
against  the  enemies  whom  the  predatory 
habits  of  the  tribe  may  have  stirred  up  to 
seek  an  opportunity  for  vengeance.  Regu- 
lar sentinels  must  therefore  be  stationed 
round  the  camp  at  night,  and  a  number  of 
men,  ready  armed,  must  hold  themselves 
prepared,  at  the  first  signal  of  danger,  to 
rush  towards  the  threatened  point.  The 
guard-house,  as  it  may  be  called,  where  this 
armed  party  hold  their  watch,  is  generally  a 
scene  of  festivity  throughout  the  night,  for 
the  wives  and  sisters  of  the  watchers  never 
fail  to  repair  to  the  place,  that  they  may 
keep  them  awake  with  their  songs  and 
dances. 

'  Their  dance,'  observes  Pallme,  *  quite 
different  from  the  usual  dances  of  Kordofan, 
has  something  fantastic,  something  really 
imposing  about  it.  The  dancers  range  them- 
selves in  two  lines,  the  men  in  one,  and  the 
women  in  the  other.  The  men  hold  their 
lances,  and  often  beat  time  with  them  on  the 
ground  while  dancing.  At  first  their  move- 
ments are  moderate  and  subdued,  but  gradu- 
ally the  performers  become  more  excited, 
the  men  dash  their  lances  wildly  about  in 
the  air,  and  seem  ready  to  rush  upon  the 
supposed  enemy,  the  women.  These  now 
seek  to  conciliate  their  conquerors,  by  as- 
suming an  attitude  of  submission.  I  can 
a.ssure  my  readers,  that  it  is  difficult  to  ima- 
gine anything  more  picturesque  than  one  of 
these  dancing  groups,  on  a  dark  night,  the 
scene  lit  up  by  four  blazing  fires,  perhaps, 
and  every  pause  in  the  wild  merriment  brok- 
en by  the  distant  roar  of  a  lion,  or  the  howl 
of  a  hyena.' 

Our  author  gives  a  brief  account  of  the 
several  tribes  and  nations  that  border  on 
Kordofan.  Some  of  these  are  partially  sub- 
ject to  the  Egyptian  government,  but  none 
of  the  countries  beyond  Kordofan  can  be 
looked  on  as  the  Viceroy's  territories,  nor 
do  any  of  them  even  pay  a  regular  tribute. 
Many  of  these  countries  are  obliged  to  re- 
nounce the  breeding  of  cattle,  on  account  of 
the  destructive  fly,  of  which  mention  has 
already  been  made  ;  but  most  of  them  have 
natural  advantages,  from  which  they  either 
do,  or  might,  derive  considerable  wealth. 
Thus,  the  Shiilook  negroes  live  in  a  country 


swarming  with  elephants,  and  export  large 
quantities  of  ivory  to  Kordofan  and  Abyssi- 
nia ;  and  Pallme  even  says,  that  much  of 
the  ivory  brought  to  England  from  India 
has  been  conveyed  to  us  by  the  way  of 
Abyssinia. 

The  Nuba  negroes  live  in  a  mountainous 
and  comparatively  healthy  country,  and 
might  draw  immense  resources  from  their 
gum  forests.  Their  hills  and  vallej^s  appear 
to  be  free  from  the  dreaded  cattle  fly,  for 
they  have  abundance  of  cattle,  and  agricul- 
ture is  carefully  attended  to  ;  yet,  strange  to 
say,  with  plenty  of  bread,  fruit,  beef,  pork, 
mutton,  and  almost  every  description  of 
African  game,  the  favourite  national  dish  is 
the  rat ;  a  delicacy,  however,  too  highly 
prized,  for  any  but  the  wealthy  to  indulge 
in  its  enjoyment.  The  poor  Nuba  negroes 
have  two  enemies,  indeed,  of  whom  they 
live  in  constant  dread.  These  are  the  Turks 
and  the  locusts.  The  Turks  hunt  them  for 
slaves,  and  the  locusts,  every  now  and  then, 
eat  up  their  harvests,  and  leave  not  a  blade 
behind  for  man  or  beast.  Famine  then  ap- 
pears in  its  most  horrible  form,  and  parents 
will  sell  their  children,  at  such  times,  to  the 
Kordofan  slave  dealers  for  a  few  measures 
of  corn.  ^  I  myself,'  says  Pallme,  *  saw  a 
girl  who  had  been  bought  for  fifty  handfuls 
of  corn  ;  and  another  merchant  had  bought 
eight  oxen  for  a  camel  load  of  grain,  and 
eight  children  at  precisely  the  same  price  ! 
These  periods  of  famine  among  the  Nuba 
hills  are  seasons  of  calamity  for  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  as  well  as  for  the  Nubans 
themselves ;  for  the  latter,  on  such  occa- 
sions, sally  forth  on  marauding  excursions, 
to  steal  and  carry  away  what  they  can  lay 
their  hands  on.' 

About  five  days'  march  south-east  of  Kor- 
dofan liesTakeli,  a  country  which  Mehemet 
Ali,  on  three  several  occasions,  attempted 
to  conquer,  but  each  time  his  troops  were 
driven  back  with  considerable  loss.  Since 
then  the  sturdy  sultan  of  Takeli  has  been 
left  undisturbed,  and  the  two  countries  trade 
with  each  other  in  a  peaceable  way.  The 
whole  of  Takeli  is  mountainous,  like  the 
land  of  the  Nubans.  Were  the  latter  also 
united  under  one  head,  they  might  be  found 
equally  formidable,  and  Mehemet  AH  would 
be  less  ready  to  venture  on  his  annual  slave- 
hunts  among  their  hills.  The  people  of  Ta- 
keli seem  to  have  advanced  further  in  civili- 
sation than  most  of  their  neighbours.  They 
are  described  as  good  agriculturists,  not  only 
planting  the  cotton-tree  with  care,  but  even 
weaving  a  kind  of  cloth  from  its  fibres. 
They  are  also  bold  hunters,  as  may  be  judged 
from  the  following  description  of  their  cus- 
tomary manner  of  attacking  a  lion. 
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"  When  the  hunter  has  found  the  place  where 
a  lion  usually  takes  his  noonday  repose,  a  tree  not 
far  from  the  spot  is  selected.  To  this  tree  the 
hunter  repairs  early  in  the  nnorning:,  when  he 
knows  the  lion  is  out  in  quest  of  prey.  He  climbs 
up  into  the  tree,  armed  only  with  a  bagfull  of 
stones,  and  six  or  eight  short  sharp  lances,  and 
patiently  awaits  the  return  of  his  intended  victim. 
Between  ten  and  eleven,  as  the  heat  of  the  day 
begins,  the  lion  returns,  and,  should  he  even  see 
the  man,  takes  little  notice  of  him,  but  lies  dowm 
to  sleep  away  the  time  till  the  return  of  evening. 
The  hunter  also  remains  quiet,  and  waits  general- 
ly till  about  an  hour  after  noon,  by  which  time  the 
Band  has  grown  so  scorching  hot,  that  even  the 
lion  cannot  set  his  foot  upon  it  without  enduring 
considerable  pain.  Now  the  hunter  begins  by 
flinging  a  stone  or  two  at  the  most  sensitive 
parts  of  the  animal's  head.  The  latter  growls 
with  pain  and  rage,  for  it  is  rarely  that  a  stone 
misses  its  intended  mark ;  still  he  is  unwilling  to 
leave  his  shady  couch,  and  lies  roaring  and  lash- 
ing his  tail,  till  perhaps  a  missile  hits  him  in  the 
eye,  and  inflicts  a  torture  beyond  what  he  has  pa- 
tience to  endure.  He  now  springs  up,  and  rushes 
towards  the  tree  whence  his  torments  proceed, 
but  he  has  scarcely  reached  the  trunk,  when  he 
finds  himself  transfixed  by  a  well-directed  lance, 
and  howKng  with  pain,  more  from  his  scorched 
feet  than  his  bleeding  side,  he  crouches  again  in 
his  former  resting-place.  The  hunter  allows  him 
but  little  repose.  Again,  stone  after  stone  strikes 
his  head,  again  he  rushes  madly  at  the  tree,  and 
again  a  sharp  lance  is  fixed  into  his  side.  Should 
the  lion  renew  the  attack,  a  third  and  a  fourth 
lance  salute  him,  but  by  this  time  he  is  growing 
exhausted  by  the  loss  of  blood,  crawls  away  to 
some  distance,  where  the  hunter's  eye  watches 
him  till  the  lord  of  the  forest  has  stretched  his 
limbs  in  death." 

Pallme  was  desirous,  he  tells  us,  of  visit- 
ing Takeli,  and  was  even  urged  to  do  so  by 
the  sultan's  brother,  who,  it  seems,  visits 
Lobeid  every  year,  and  as  no  European  has 
yet  set  foot  in  the  country,  it  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  so  good  an  intention  should  have 
been  abandoned  ;  but  our  author  was  as- 
sured, that  the  people  of  Takeli  knew  no- 
thing of  Franks,  and  would  infallibly  destroy 
any  white  who  fell  into  their  hands,  under 
the  belief  that  he  was  a  Turk.  For  these 
apprehensions,  however,  he  satisfied  him- 
self, in  the  sequel,  there  was  no  foundation. 

We  cannot  make  room  for  the  revolting 
anecdotes,  of  which  the  book  before  us  is 
full,  connected  with  the  slave  trade.  Few 
of  our  readers  will  be  surprised  to  learn,  that 
all  classes  are  more  or  less  demoralized  by 
the  effects  of  the  hateful  traffic,  and,  in  this 
respect,  the  military  certainly  form  no  ex- 
ception. The  troops  stationed  in  these  re- 
mote provinces  seldom  receive  any  pay  till 
after  their  return  from  the  annual  slave-hunt, 
when  their  arrears  are  usually  liquidated  by 
a  partition  of  slaves.     It  is  not  an  uncom- 


man  to  find  his  own  father  or  brother  assign- 
ed to  him ;  but  the  poor  soldier  must  not 
yield  to  the  feelings  of  nature,  for  he  holds 
his  property  in  his  parent  in  common  with 
a  comrade,  who  is  little  disposed  to  sacrifice 
a  year's  pay  to  gratify  the  natural  affection 
of  another.  No,  the  poor  slave  must  be  sold 
to  some  Dongolavi  for  what  he  can  bring, 
the  produce  is  divided  between  the  co-pro- 
prietors, and  the  afflicted  son  has  perhaps 
lived  long  enough  under  Turkish  rule  to 
learn  to  console  himself  under  every  mis- 
fortune, with  the  customary  exclamation, 
'  Allah  kerim  !  "  (God  has  willed  it !) 

Giraffes  abound  in  Kordofan  and  the  ad- 
joining countries  during  the  dry  season,  but 
always  disappear  completely  some  time  be- 
fore the  rains  set  in.  It  is  in  the  plains  of 
Kordofan  that  nearly  all  those  have  been 
caught,  that  have  at  various  times  been 
brought  to  Europe.  The  old  animals  are 
never  taken  alive,  though  often  hunted  for 
their  flesh ;  it  is  only  the  young  ones  that 
are  preserved  to  be  sent  to  Egypt.  The 
Sheikh  Abdel  Had  of  Haraza  seems  to  en- 
joy the  monopoly  of  supplying  all  the  mena- 
geries of  Europe  with  these  delicate  animals, 
and  his  men  are  represented  to  be  remarka- 
bly skilful  in  the  pursuit  of  them,  when  the 
object  is  to  take  a  young  giraffe  alive  ;  to 
pursue  the  creature  and  kill  it  for  its  flesh 
is  an  easy  task  for  any  well-mounted  rider, 
for  though  the  giraffe  runs  with  great  velo- 
city, it  never  runs  in  a  straight  line  when 
hunted,  but  is  constantly  changing  the  di- 
rection of  its  flight,  thus  giving  its  pursuer 
an  important  advantage.  Its  conveyance  to 
Cairo  requires  constant  care.  It  must  have 
four  men  to  lead  it,  and  as  none  but  a  very 
young  giraffe  will  submit  to  any  sort  of  con- 
straint, a  female  camel  must  accompany  the 
party  to  supply  the  captive  with  milk.  Even 
when  the  greatest  care  is  taken  of  the  ani- 
mal, it  frequently  dies  before  it  reaches  Cai- 
ro, where,  owing  to  the  difficulty  and  ex- 
pense of  the  transport,  a  living  giraffe  is 
never  to  be  bought  for  less  than  live  or  six 
hundred  dollars. 

All  the  usual  wild  beasts  of  Africa  that 
figure  in  our  menageries,  or  in  our  books  of 
natural  history,  such  as  lions,  leopards,  hy- 
enas, elephants,  antelopes,  &c.,  abound  more 
or  less  in  Kordofan.  Of  many  of  these  crea- 
tures, however,  the  character  given  by  our 
author  diflTers  very  much  from  what  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  read  in  our  standing 
authorities  on  these  matters.  Thus,  of  all 
wild  beasts,  he  says,  *  none  is  so  easy  to 
tame  as  the  hyena.  At  Lobeid,  I  have  seen 
tame  hyenas  run  about  the  garden,  and  allow 
the  children  of  the  house  to  play  with  them 


mon  occurrence,  on  such  an  occasion,  for  a  and  tease  them,  in  all  imaginable  ways.     An 
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old  hyena  and  her  two  young  were  once  of- 
fered me  for  sale.  The  old  one  was  niuz- 
zled,  it  is  true,  but  she  appeared  perfectly 
gentle,  and  had  followed  her  master  three 
leagues  to  town,  without  offering  the  slight- 
est resistance.  The  animal  most  dreaded 
by  the  people  in  this  part  of  Africa  is  the 
rhinoceros,  which,  though  it  feeds  only  on 
grass,  is  the  most  vicious  creature  in  exist- 
ence, and  will  attack  a  man,  an  ox,  a  lion, 
or  even  an  elephant,  and  that  without  the 
slightest  provocation.  The  rhinoceros  on 
these  occasions  is  always  the  aggressor,  and 
often  pays  for  its  temerity  with  its  life,  for  if, 
at  the  first  attack,  it  does  not  succeed  in 
goring  with  its  horn  such  an  antagonist  as 
the  lion  or  elephant,  the  rhinoceros  is  lost.' 

Pallme  devotes  an  entire  chapter  to  a  de- 
scription of  Lobeid  (in  some  maps  marked 
Obeid),  the  capital  of  Kordofan.  It  consists 
of  six  different  villages,  each  inhabited  by  a 
distinct  class  of  the  population.  The  inhab- 
itants are  supposed  to  be  about  12,000  in 
number,  and  each  family  has  its  group  of 
tukkoli  or  thatched  huts,  and  to  each  set  of 
tukkoli  is  attached  a  piece  of  ground,  on 
which  corn  is  grown  for  the  consumption  of 
the  family.  Though  there  are  five  mosques 
in  the  town,  not  one  of  them  has  a  minaret 
attached  to  it,  and  the  only  houses  of  better 
appearance  than  the  common  native  huts 
are  a  few  two-story  houses  built  by  the 
Turks,  with  clay  walls,  that  would  soon  be 
washed  away  by  the  tropical  rains,  if  not 
protected  by  a  good  coating  of  cowdung. 
Nothing  can  be  more  monotonous  than  the 
appearance  of  such  a  town  in  the  dry  season, 
when  every  tree  is  stripped  of  its  leaves, 
and  each  garden  presents  nothing  but  a  sur- 
face of  scorched  sand  to  the  eye.  With  the 
first  rains  all  this  changes,  the  most  luxuriant 
vegetation  covers  the  ground,  the  trees  are 
all  in  full  leaf,  the  corn  springs  quickly  to  a 
height  that  almost  hides  the  huts  beyond, 
the  loveliest  flowers  spring  up  everywhere 
spontaneously,  the  thorn  fences  are  hung 
with  creeping  plants  covered  with  the  richest 
blossoms,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  is  full 
of  delicious  perfumes.  The  houses  are  al- 
most lost  amid  this  abundance  of  trees  and 
bushes,  and  to  one  not  familiar  with  the 
place  it  becomes  impossible  to  find  his  way 
through  the  leafy  labyrinth,  which  looks 
rather  like  a  wood  or  a  park  than  like  a  city. 
The  gentle  showers  that  have  wrought  this 
sudden  change  give  way,  however,  before 
long  to  the  tropical  torrents,  w^hich  come 
down  too  suddenly  and  too  heavily  for  the 
soil  to  be  able  to  absorb  the  moisture  ;  the 
water  then  ploughs  up  the  ground,  and 
streams  are  formed  deep  and  rapid  enough 
to  drown  the  incautious  passenger  who  hap- 


pens to  fall  into  one  of  them.  Not  a  year 
passes  in  which  several  lives  are  not  lost  at 
Lobeid  from  this  cause. 

At  the  close  of  the  rainy  season  the  harvest 
is  gathered  in,  and  all  begins  again  to  look  dry , 
naked,  and  scorched.  The  last  operation 
of  the  season  is  to  collect  together  the  dry 
glass  and  set  fire  to  it.  Thousands  of  locusts 
that  had  lain  concealed,  now  spring  forth,  and 
are  eagerly  caught  by  the  bystanders  to  be 
sold,  as  a  particular  delicacy,  in  the  market 
of  Lobeid.  As  the  nakedness  of  the  land  is 
displayed,  many  objects  present  themselves 
calculated  to  awaken  painful  reflections. 
The  streets  and  lanes  of  the  city  are  seen 
scattered  over  with  the  bones  of  men  and  ani- 
mals, that  a  few  days  ago  lay  concealed 
under  a  luxuriant  covering  of  high  grass. 
These  are  the  remains  of  slaves  and  domes- 
tic cattle  that  have  died  during  the  season, 
but  whose  owners  have  not  deemed  it 
necessary  to  bury  them,  well  knowing  that 
bodies  thrown  into  open  ground,  will  have 
their  bones  well  picked  before  morning  by 
hyenas  and  dogs,  or  that  if  these  happen  to 
leave  their  work  unfinished,  the  vultures 
will  not  fail  to  complete  it.  The  hyena,  in 
fact,  renders  invaluable  services  to  the  people 
of  this  part  of  Africa,  by  consuming  the  dead 
animal  matter,  which  else  would  in  a  short 
time  corrupt  the  air,  and  probabl}^  give  rise 
to  most  destructive  epidemics. 

The  barracks  for  the  soldiers  consists  only 
of  a  number  of  tukkoli  (about  fifty)  ranged 
closely  together  ;  but  as  the  troops  are  all 
negroes  who  have  originally  been  carried  off 
in  one  or  other  of  the  slave  hunts,  they  are 
always  supposed  to  be  anxious  to  desert,  and, 
to  prevent  this,  every  encouragement  is  held 
out  to  them  to  marry.  The  married  soldiers 
have  separate  huts  assigned  to  them,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  but  a  small  number  of 
the  garrison  are  ever  lodged  in  the  barracks. 

The  only  public  place  of  diversion  of  any 
kind  at  Lobeid  is  the  Bazaar  or  market- 
place, whither  all  classes  repair,  to  amuse 
themselves  by  the  bustle  of  the  place,  and 
by  listening  to  the  news  which  each  return- 
ino-  day  seldom  fails  to  bring  to  light.  Here, 
in  the  very  heart  of  Africa,  the  affairs  of 
Europe  are  discussed,  chiefly  in  front  of  the 
Turkish  coffee-house,  and  even  when  the 
heavy  rains  have  cut  off  all  communication 
with  Egypt,  news  is  never  wanting,  though 
its  complexion  is  often  of  a  kind,  scarcely 
to  impose  even  upon  the  most  credulous. 
Thus,  if  mention  happened  to  be  made  of 
Russia,  England,  Germany,  or  France,  the 
story  generally  is,  that  the  Sultan  of  Con- 
stantinople is  about  to  adopt  hostile  measures 
to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  customary- 
tribute  from  the  Franks. 
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A  sudden  shower  of  rain  will  sometimes 
fall,  quite  unexpectedly,  when  the  market  is 
at  its  fullest,  for  one  of  these  tropical 
showers  seldom  gives  any  warning  of  its 
approach.  In  such  a  case  the  sudden  panic 
of  the  assembled  multitude  presents  the 
most  ludicrous  picture.  The  men  rush 
away  in  search  of  shelter,  the  women  scream 
as  they  see  their  wares  overturned,  and  the 
children  are  running  about  crying  after  their 
lost  parents.  It  is  not  that  these  worthy 
blacks  are  apprehensive  their  clothes  may  be 
spoiled,  for  few  have  on  more  than  a  long 
cotton  shirt,  and  most  of  them  nothing  but  a 
piece  of  calico  wound  round  their  loins,  yet 
they  all  dread  the  rain  as  if  every  drop  was 
burning  fire  ;  their  fright  arises  from  a  firm 
belief  that  to  get  wet  from  the  rain  is  enough 
to  bring  on  a  fever,  and  absurd  as  this  notion 
may  seem  to  be,  says  Pallme,  '  it  is  not  to 
be  denied  that  there  is  some  ground  for  it, 
for  any  sudden  chill,  during  the  rainy  season, 
is  enough  to  throw  the  strongest  man  upon  a 
sick  bed,  and  bring  him  to  the  very  verge  of 
the  grave.' 

On  his  first  arrival  at  Lobeid,  our  author 
found  one  European  residing  there,  a  Dr. 
Iken,  from  Hanover ;  but  this  gentleman 
shortly  afterwards  fell  a  victim  to  the  cli- 
mate. His  grave  was  made  by  the  side  of 
those  of  seven  other  Europeans,  who,  like 
himself,  breathed  their  last  at  Lobeid.  Sev- 
eral of  these  were  Englishmen,  but  Pallme 
makes  no  mention  of  their  names.  *  After  I 
had  recovered,'  he  says,  '  from  the  attack  of 
fever,  which  had  nearly  consigned  me  to  the 
same  spot,  and  was  just  able  to  creep  along 
with  the  help  of  a  stick,  these  melancholy 
hillocks  became  my  favourite  haunt.  I  sat 
down  there,  and  fancied  myself  among 
Europeans  again  ;  nay,  I  could  fancy  myself 
among  those  who  sympathized  with  my 
sufferings  in  a  foreign  land,  and  in  my  ardent 
longings  to  return  once  more  to  my  native 
country.' 

The  thing  that  makes  Lobeid  interesting  to 
a  traveller  is  the  vast  variety  of  strangers  who 
are  constantly  arriving  there  from  all  parts 
of  Africa,  not  excepting  Tombuctoo,  and 
even  countries  of  which  we  in  Europe  know 
neither  the  locality  nor  the  name.  At  day- 
break all  this  mass  of  human  life  spiings  into 
movement,  and  every  man  prepares  to  go 
about  the  business  of  the  day.  With  many 
this  consists  merely  in  looking  for  a  cool 
shady  place  to  lie  down  in,  or  in  going  in 
quest  of  a  neighbour  to  invite  him  to  par- 
ticipate in  so  important  an  undertaking. 
Nevertheless,  more  active  scenes  are  not 
wanting.  The  herds  are  collected  and 
driven  out  to  their  pasture-grounds  by  a 
herdsman,  riding   on  an   ox.     The  slaves, 


with  their  fettered  limbs,  are  proceeding  to 
labour  in  the  fields.  A  caravan,  perhaps,  is 
preparing  to  start  on  a  journey  of  weeks  or 
months.  The  female  slaves,  while  setting 
about  their  little  domestic  avocations,  are 
singing  plaintive  ditties  about  their  native 
hills.  In  short,  the  whole  place  is  full  of 
motion  and  life.  About  eleven  the  noon- 
day heat  sets  in,  and  the  whole  town  be- 
comes as  a  city  of  the  dead.  Each  seeks 
the  shelter  of  a  roof,  for  life  itself  would 
scarcely  be  safe  if  exposed  to  the  vertical 
sun.  A  straggling  dog  is  probably  the  last 
livins:  thing  to  be  seen  about  the  streets ; 
but  even  the  dog  soon  creeps  to  cover,  and 
this  perfect  stillness  continues  till  about 
three,  when  all  have  been  refreshed  by  their 
siesta,  and  prepare  to  resume  their  work. 
At  sunset  again  every  one  hastens  home  to 
his  frugal  meal.  Where  provisions  of  every 
Icind  are  abundant  and  cheap,  even  the 
poorest  may  depend  on  having  at  least  a 
sufficiency  of  food  ;  and  *  should  there  really 
be  one  who  has  not  the  means  of  providing 
himself  with  a  supper,  he  will  not  need  to 
make  any  ceremony,  but  may  enter  the 
house  of  his  nearest  neighbour  and  freely 
partake  of  the  family  meal.' 

As  soon  as  supper  is  over,  large  fires  are 
lighted  in  front  of  many  of  the  houses  ;  and 
around  these  fires  the  young  of  both  sexes 
assemble  to  dance  and  sing.  These  festive 
groups  continue  to  enjoy  themselves  till 
midnight,  when  all  retire  to  repose,  and  the 
streets  are  again  wrapped  in  a  deathlike  si- 
lence. This  is  the  signal  for  the  prowling 
hyena  to  take  possession  of  the  ground 
that  man  has  for  a  while  abandoned  ;  and 
during  the  rest  of  the  night  nothing  is  heard 
but  the  howling  of  the  unclean  beast,  an- 
swered by  the  whining  cry  of  the  terrified 
dogs.  And  now,  having  put  all  the  good 
people  of  Lobeid  to  bed,  we  are  warned,  by 
the  extent  to  which  we  have  already  carried 
our  remarks,  that  it  is  time  we  should  bring 
our  notice  of  Kordofan  to  a  close,  though 
there  remains  a  large  portion  of  the  work  on 
which  we  have  not  even  touched.  The 
chapter  on  the  commercial  capabilities  of  the 
country  is  of  too  technical  a  character  for 
the  general  reader,  and  if  given  at  all,  should 
be  given  entire.  The  two  chapters  on  Me- 
hemet  All's  slave  hunts  were  written  seve- 
ral years  ago,  and  were  published,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  in  1841,  in  the 
'  Anti-Slavery  Reporter.'  The  chapter  on 
the  adjoining  empire  of  Darfour,  on  which 
Mehemet  Ali  has  had  his  eyes  fixed  for  sev- 
eral years  past,  though  brief,  is  full  of  inter- 
est ;  and  the  same  remark  will  apply  to  the 
chapters  on  the  state  of  religion,  on  the  pre- 
vailing  maladies    of  the    country,   and   on 
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various  other  subjects.  On  these  matters, 
however,  we  must  refer  the  curious  reader 
to  the  book  itself;  from  the  perusal  of 
which,  we  feel  persuaded,  few  will  arise 
without  having  been  gratified  by  the  variety 
of  information  conveyed  with  a  frankness 
and  simplicity  not  always  found  in  modern 
travellers,  and  still  fewer  without  having 
been  inspired  with  kindness  towards  an  au- 
thor, as  free  from  affectation  as  he  is  re- 
plete with  good  feeling  ;  one  who  never  for 
a  moment  attempts  to  discourse  of  matters 
beyond  his  ken,  but  merely  delivers  a  round, 
unvarnished  tale  of  what  he  saw,  suffered, 
and  heard,  in  a  country  whither  few  Euro- 
peans had  found  their  way  before  him,  and 
whence,  even  of  those  few,  only  two  or 
three  have  ever  returned. 


Art.  VII. — 1.  Memoires  de  la  Sociilt  Eth- 
nologique.  Vol.  1.  Paris:  Dondey  Du- 
pre.      1841. 

2.  The  Foalahs  of  Central  Africa,^  and  the 
African  Slave  Trade,  By  W.  B.  Hodg- 
son, of  Savannah,  Georgia.      1843. 

3.  On  the  Study  of  Ethnology.     By  Dr.  E. 

DlEFFENBACH.       LoudoU.        1843. 

The  times  are  now  long  past  when  learned 
men  used  reciprocally  to  communicate  the 
result  of  their  studies  in  epistles  scarcely 
less  ponderous  than  their  printe<l  works.  It 
has  now  been  rendered  impossible  that  a 
second  Demoiselle  Gournay  should  hear  for 
the  first  time  in  a  Latin  epistle  from  the  re- 
motest recesses  of  Germany,  of  the  exist- 
ence, the  genius,  and  the  eloquence  of  a 
second  Montaigne.  JVous  avons  change  tout 
cela.  Modern  civilisation  has  promoted  a 
pretty  free  circulation  of  ideas.  Steam  not 
only  reproduces  by  thousands  of  copies  the 
thoughts  of  every  man  whose  thoughts  are 
worth  knowing,  but  whirls  them  over  the 
surface  of  the  land,  or  bears  them  triumph- 
antly over  the  sea  to  the  remotest  corners 
of  the  habitable  globe.  But  this  impartial 
distribution  of  intelligence,  literary  or  other- 
wise, is  far  from  satisfying  the  wishes  of 
scientific  men.  They  desire  to  pursue  their 
investigations  simultaneously,  and  therefore 
in  some  degree  publicly,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  enjoy  as  much  as  possible  the  ad- 
vanta^^es  of  privacy.  A  society  accordingly 
is  their  only  resource,  and  we  have  societies 
of  all  kinds,  geographical,  geological,  and 
microscopical ;  associations  have  been  form- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  speculating  on  shells, 
stones,  soils,  plants,  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  and 


insects  ;  but  until  now  who  have  thought  of 
uniting  for  the  study  of  man  ? 

To  France  is  due  the  honour  of  being  the 
first  country  to  produce  an  Ethnological 
Society,  though  the  suggestion  we  believe 
came  from  England.  At  least  it  was  in 
consequence  of  a  communication  from  Dr. 
Hodgkin  on  the  part  of  the  Aborigines  Pro- 
tection Society,  that  Dr.  Edwards  and  his 
friends  in  Paris  determined  to  associate  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  hu- 
man race  in  order  to  ascertain,  as  far- as  pos- 
sible, its  origin,  and  gather  materials  for  a 
more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  mankind 
than  had  yet  been  obtained.  Dr.  Edwards 
had  already  published  a  work,  entitled  '•  Des 
Caracteres  Physiologiques  des  Races  Hu- 
maines,  considcres  dans  leurs  rapports  avec 
I'Histoire,'  which  had  attracted  much  atten- 
tion, and  he  was  enabled  in  a  very  short  time 
to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  Institute 
and  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris, 
A  central  committee  was  then  formed,  and 
a  code  of  laws  constructed,  which  was  sub- 
mitted— ^this  will  sound  strangely  to  English 
ears— to  the  consideration  of  the  govern- 
ment. Fa^-cy  the  London  Ethnological  So- 
ciety submitting  its  voluminous  rules  and 
regulations  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  or  Sir  James 
Graham !  To  let  this  pass,  however,  an 
ojrile,  dated  Paris,  August  20th,  1839,  and 
signed  '  Villemain*  (the  approbation  of  the 
minister  of  the  interior  having  been  explicitly 
expressed),  authorized  the  establishment  of 
a  scientific  society  to  be  called  the  Ethnolo- 
gical Society,  *  having  for  its  object  the  study 
of  the  races  of  mankind  in  the  historical  tra- 
ditions, the  languages,  and  the  physical  and 
moral  characteristics  of  every  people.'  The 
first  meeting  took  place  three  days  after- 
wards, since  which  time  the  sittings  of  the 
'  Socie:e  Ethnologique'  have  been  continu- 
ed on  the  fourth  Friday  in  each  month. 

Those  who  drew  up  the  statutes  of  this 
body,  announce  its  objects  in  the  following 
words  :  '  The  principal  elements  by  which 
the  races  of  mankind  are  distinguished,  are, 
their  physical  organization,  their  intellectual 
and  moral  character,  their  languages  and 
their  historical  traditions  ;  these  various  ele- 
ments have  not  yet  been  so  studied  as  to 
erect  the  science  of  ethnology  on  its  true 
foundations.  It  is  in  order  to  arrive  at  this 
result  by  a  continued  series  of  observations, 
and  to  determine  what  are  in  reality  the  dif- 
ferent races  of  mankind,  that  the  Ethnologi- 
cal Society  of  Paris  has  been  established.' 

After  this  general  statement  of  the  views 
and  nature  of  the  society,  there  follows  a 
series  of  articles  sketching  the  plan  to  be 
adopted  for  the  attainment  of  the  objects  set 
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forth.  In  the  first  place,  all  observations 
calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  various 
races,  at  present,  or  formerly,  existing  on 
the  earth,  are  to  be  collected,  arranged,  and 
published.  For  this  purpose  members  en- 
gage to  communicate  papers,  and  the  society 
corresponds  with  all  other  scientific,  religious, 
and  philanthropic  associations,  as  well  as 
with  the  learned,  with  travellers,  and  all 
individuals  who  may  be  enabled  to  afford 
them  information.  To  facilitate  the  re- 
searches of  those  who  may  be  disposed  to 
render  assistance,  it  publishes  a  general 
paper  of  instructions  as  to  the  points  on 
which  light  is  more  especially  required  to 
be  thrown,  and  is  ready  to  communicate  to 
whoever  may  desire  it,  a  series  of  inquiries 
adapted  to  any  particular  country.  It  enters 
into  its  design,  moreover,  to  make  collec- 
tions, to  bring  together  drawings  and  objects 
which  may  assist  in  forming  a  conception  of 
the  physical  characters  of  races  ;  and  to  col- 
lect all  such  products  of  art  and  industry  as 
may  contribute  to  the  accurate  appreciation 
of  the  degree  of  intelligence  exhibited  by 
each  people.  Finally,  whilst  keeping  stead- 
ily in  view  its  scientific  object,  the  society 
has  engaged  to  exert  itself  as  much  as  possi- 
ble in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  abo- 
rigines of  those  countries  which  may  have 
been,  or  may  hereafter  be,  conquered  by  any 
of  the  nations  of  Europe — that  is  to  say,  to 
co-operate  with  the  English  Aborigines 
Protection  Society. 

A  similar  plan  had  already  been  conceived 
in  England,  and  the  first  step  towards  its 
accomplishment  had  been  taken  by  the  for- 
mation of  an  ethnological  section  in  the 
British  Association,  before  the  letter  which 
communicated  the  establishment  of  the 
French  Society  was  received  by  Dr.  Hodg- 
kin.  But  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of 
1843  that  the  first  meeting  of  the  English 
Society  was  called  together  to  hear  the 
paper  of  Dr.  Dieffenbach  '  On  the  Study  of 
Ethnology.'  By  the  termination  of  the  ses- 
sion, however,  the  indefatigaljlc  exertions 
of  Dr.  Richard  King,  secretary,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  collecting  the  names  of  more  than 
120  gentlemen.  Encouraged  by  this  good 
fortune,  on  the  22d  of  November,  1843,  the 
society  again  met  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Hodg- 
kin,  who  has  generously  received  and  enter- 
tained the  meni^Ders  both  during  the  first  and 
second  sessions,  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
officers.  It  is  now  in  active  operation  under 
the  presidency  of  Rear- Admiral  Sir  Charles 
Malcolm,  with  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
the  Hon.  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  and 
Messrs.  G.  B.  Greenough,  F.R.S.,  and 
James  Cowles  Prichard,  M.D.,  as  Vice- 
Presidents. 


'  The  Ethnological  Society  of  London  is 
formed,'  says  the  book  of  regulations,  '  for  . 
the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristics,  physical  and  moral,  of 
the  varieties  of  mankind,  which  inhabit,  or 
have  inhabited,  the  earth  ;  and  to  ascertain 
the  causes  of  such  characteristics.' 

It  would  perhaps  have  been  impo.ssible  to 
select  a  wider  field  of  investigation,  in  which 
there  would  have  been  any  unity  of  design. 
It  is  proposed  to  subject  human  nature,  in 
all  its  varied  phases,  to  a  strict  and  search- 
ing scrutiny,  in  order  to  discover  the  nature 
and  the  causes  of  the  diflTerences  which  are 
observed  to  exist  between  one  race  and 
another.  Such  a  scrutiny,  to  lead  to  any 
certain  results,  must  be  based  on  an  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  the  features  of  resem- 
blance between  man  and  man,  that  is,  on  a 
philosophy  which  embraces  everything  that 
is  not  accidental  in  our  nature.  It  may  be 
said,  this  philosophy  will  grow  up  in  the 
mind  as  the  investigation  proceeds.  True. 
Until  it  has  grown  up,  however,  we  must 
expect  nothing  more  than  a  series  of  scat- 
tered experiments,  highly  valuable,  doubly 
so  perhaps  from  their  independence  of  a 
system,  but  no  combination  of  results,  no 
criticism,  no  theory.  The  study  of  ethno- 
logy, in  fact,  cannot  be  pushed  far  without 
the  necessity  being  felt  of  something  on 
which  it  may  rest — of  something  broader 
than  any  science  which  draws  its  conclusions 
from  the  examination  of  any  particular  order 
of  individuals,  in  one  word,  of  the  '  philoso- 
phia  prima,'  as  Bacon  calls  it.  It  appears 
to  us  that  a  majority  of  those  who  have 
already  written  on  the  subject  have  been 
ill-furnished  with  general  ideas,  and  that 
most  of  their  errors,  most  of  their  hasty  con- 
clusions, may  be  traced  to  this  source. 

If  we  now  examine  the  papers  which 
have  been  already  read,  before  the  ethnolo- 
gical societies  of  London  and  Paris,  we  shall 
find  that,  as  far  as  they  go,  they  form  admi- 
rable materials  for  future  speculation.  The 
first  volume  of  the  French  ^Memoires'  is 
now  before  us.  It  contains,  in  addition  to 
the  minutes  of  each  meeting,  some  very 
valuable  papers.  In  the  first  place,  we  find 
a  reprint  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Edwards,  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded,  and  which 
may,  in  some  sort,  be  said  to  have  suggested 
the  society.  The  author,  moreover,  up  to 
the  period  of  his  recent  death,  constantly 
presided,  and  made  some  very  useful  pre- 
sents to  the  library  and  museum.  His  essay 
is  remarkable  for  extreme  ingenuity,  but  he 
has  generalized  somewhat  hastily,  and  there 
remain  strong  doubts  on  our  mind  whether 
he  has  discovered  the  real  types  of  the  Gall 
and  the  Kimri.    His  argument  on  the  Jews, 
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besides,  falls  to  the  ground  before  the  single 
fact,  that  the  individuals  of  that  nation  have 
varied  most  remarkably  in  every  country 
where  they  have  settled  long ;  so  that  the 
Polish  Jew  is  different  from  the  Portuguese 
Jew,  and  the  English  from  both.  In  the 
East,  also,  the  Israelites  assume  a  new,  but 
not  at  all  uniform  aspect.  In  Egypt  they 
are  by  no  means  the  same  as  in  Damascus, 
or  Persia,  or  Constantinople.  We  have 
been  assured,  besides,  by  those  who  have 
seen  the  figures  on  the  ancient  Egyptian 
tombs,  supposed  to  be  Jews,  and  which  give 
occasion  to  Dr.  Edwards  to  affirm,  that  the 
type  of  the  nation  is  absolutely  unchanged, 
that  the  resemblance  is  so  faint  as  hardly  to 
be  discerned  but  by  a  prejudiced  eye. 

The  next  paper,  entitled,  '  A  Sketch  of 
the  present  State  of  Anthropology,  or  the 
Natural  History  of  Man,'  is  by  the  same 
author,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  an  out- 
line of  his  own  work,  in  which  he  says,  he 
has  distinguished  most  of  the  races  of  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  described  their 
physical  characters  correctly.     This  is  far 

too  high  praise  ;  the  rapid  excursion  which  j  forms,  with  its  appendices,  the  second  part 
he  took  through  Belgium,  the  north  and  east  of  the  first  volume  of  the  French  Memoirs, 
of  France,  Italy,  and  part  of  Switzerland,  i  It  is  principally  occupied  in  discussing  the 
not  having  been  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  I  Malay  origin  of  the  Foulahs,  which  has 
perform  what  he  attempted.  I  been  since  denied   by  Dr.   Pritchard,  and 

The  Memoir  on  the  Guanches,  by  Sabin  j  doubted  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  in  the  very  able 
Berthelot,  is  an  admirable  performance,  full  essay,  the  title  of  which  we  have  given  at 
of  curious  information  concerning  a  people  i  the  head  of  this  article.  This  is  not  the 
which  we  must  consider  extinct ;  for  though  \  place  to  enter  into  a  discussion  on  the  mer- 
there  may  be  Guanche  blood  in  the  veins  of  |  its  of  M,  D'Eichthal's  theory.  We  can  only 
the  mountaineers  of  the  Canaries,  and  rem-  I  say,  that,  in  support  of  it,  he  has  exhibited 
nants  amons  them  of  their  old  customs  and  much  learning;  and  ingenuity. 


present  moment.  The  author,  in  his  capa- 
city of  physician  to  the  Maharajah  Ranjit- 
Singh,  possessed  ample  opportunities  for 
studying  what  he  professes  to  describe,  and 
has  accomplished  his  task  with  great  suc- 
cess. There  is  a  bluntness  and  at  the  same 
time  a  piquancy  in  his  style,  which  confer  a 
certain  charm  on  his  performance  independ- 
ent of  the  value  of  the  facts. 

The  paper  next  following  is  by  Colonel  J. 
Jackson,  secretary  of  the  Royal  Geographi- 
cal Society  of  London,  and  is  of  a  general 
nature.  It  points  out,  in  a  very  clear  and 
concise  manner,  in  what  way  the  observation 
of  the  arts  and  inventions  of  savage  life  may 
be  made  conducive  to  the  scientific  study  of 
the  races  of  mankind.  We  differ,  however, 
from  the  author  on  one  point.  We  do  not 
think  that  there  exists  at  present  any  reason 
to  believe  that  the  observation  of  the  artist- 
ical  performances  of  the  inferior  animals  has 
ever,  among  an  infant  people,  given  a  single 
impulse  to  human  invention. 

An  elaborate  work  on  the  history  and  ori- 
gin of  the  Foulahs,  by  Gustavo  D'Eichthal, 


language,  yet  the  Europeans,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  new  manners,  as  well  as  by  immi- 
gration, have  destroyed  all  vestige  of  nation- 
ality. Among  the  most  remarkable  passages 
in  this  paper  is  that  on  the  guayres  or  coun- 
cillors of  Canaria.  The  feats  of  strength 
performed  by  these  heroes  reminds  us  of 
those  related  by  Homer.  There  is  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  between  the  account  of  the 
wrestling  match  between  Guanhaven  and 
Caytafa,  and  that  between  Odysseus  and 
Ajax,  in  the  games  in  honour  of  Patroclus. 
Theodore  Pavie's  '  Memoire  sur  les  Par- 
ses' is  interesting  but  incomplete.  It  con- 
tains scarcely  any  information  on  the  mar- 
riage state  among  these  fire-worshippers, 
and  makes  no  allusion  to  the  power  possess- 
ed by  the  husband,  in  certain  cases,  of  tak- 
ing a  second  wife.  Our  readers  are,  doubt- 
less, aware  of  the  prominence  this  question 
has  assumed  in  consequence  of  the  case  of 
the  Parsee  lady  which  is  now  making  so 
great  a  stir  at  Bombay.  Similar  reasons 
render  M.  Eenet's  communication  on  the 
Sikhs  more  than  usually  important  at  the 


Having  thus  furnished  our  readers  with 
some  idea  of  the  direction  which  the  studies 
of  the  French  Ethnological  Society  have 
taken,  we  shall  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
papers  which  have  been  read  at  the  London 
Society.  Of  these  only  one  has  been  as  yet 
published, — namely,  the  first,  *  On  the 
Study  of  Ethnology,'  by  Dr.  Dieffenbach. 
It  was  read  at  the  preliminary  meeting  Jan. 
31,  1843,  and  contains  a  rapid  view  of  the 
domains  of  the  new  science,  pointing  out 
what  has  already  been  done  and  what  re- 
mains to  be  accomplished.  It  is  necessarily 
imperfect,  but  may  be  consulted  with  ad- 
vantage by  any  one  who  would  obtain  in  a 
short  space  of  time  a  conception  of  the  true 
nature  of  ethnology.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  no  complete  definition  of  the 
science  has  ever  yet  been  given.  We  many 
expect  this  some  day ;  but  at  present  our 
knowledge  is  too  slight  for  it  to  be  con- 
structed. 

Five  other  papers  were  read  on  the  four 
meetings  following,  each  entertaining  and 
valuabfe  in   its  way.     Among  them   were 
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two  by  Dr.  Richard  King,  the  secretary,  on  i 
the  P^squiniaux,  which  contained  a  very 
complete  view  of  their  physical  struc- 
ture, arts,  and  manufactures.  The  section 
which  attracted  most  attention  was  the  very 
graphic  description  of  the  mode  adopted  in 
Labrador  of  building  snow-houses  in  winter. 
A  good  deal  of  interest,  too,  was  excited  by 
the  discussion  on  the  stature  of  the  Esqui- 
maux, the  average  of  which.  Dr.  King 
stated,  from  personal  observation,  to  be  five 
feet  S3ven,  whereas  they  are  commonly  be- 
lieved to  be  a  nation  of  dwarfs.  The  Bath- 
urst  tribe  of  the  Australians,  and  the  New 
Zealanders,  formed  the  subject  of  two 
other  papers  ;  the  first  by  Mr.  Edwin  Suttor, 
the  second  by  Dr.  Obadiah  Pineo,  both 
travellers.  The  concluding  paper  of  the 
first  session,  '  On  the  Physical  Characters 
of  the  Ancient  Greeks,'  was  by  Mr.  James 
Augustus  St.  John,  who  entered  into  many 
curious  details  on  the  influence  of  climate, 
and  showed  in  what  manner  the  denuding 
of  the  mountains  of  Greece  of  forests  affect- 
ed the  condition  of  the  population.  He 
showed  that  the  absence  of  wood  has  neces- 
sarily induced  the  absence  of  water,  by 
which  means  many  rivers  hav^e  become  ex- 
hausted before  they  can  reach  the  sea, 
spreading  into  marshy  lakes,  from  which  arise 
noxious  exhalations,  the  active  agents  in  the 
production  of  fevers  and  other  diseases. 
He  suggested,  also,  in  what  w^ay  these  cir- 
cumstances might  act  on  the  moral  charac- 
ter of  the  people  ;  and  drew  many  very 
startling  conclusions  from  the  facts  he  ad- 
duced, which  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  subject,  however,  warranted  him  in 
doing. 

At  the  opening  of  the  present  session  w  as 
read  an  elaborate  paper,  by  Dr.  Hodgkin, 
on  the  history  of  ethnology,  which  proved, 
that  already  had  the  science  made  progress 
since  the  establishment  of  the  society.  We 
cannot  here  give  an  outline  of  the  author's 
observations.  Our  space  forbids  it.  We 
must  say,  however,  that  he  has  presented 
the  best  general  view  of  the  past  and  present 
state  of  ethnology  that  has  yet  been  offered. 
Nevertheless,  we  shall  venture  to  make  a 
few  observations  of  a  critical  nature,  which 
may  perhaps  be  not  unuseful  to  those  who 
desire  to  have  as  complete  an  idea  as  j^ossible 
of  the  prospects  of  the  science. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that,  although  the  plan  sketched  out  by  all 
who  have  attempted  to ''take  general  views 
of  ethnology,  has  embraced  man  in  his  vari- 
ous aspects — from  the  cradle  to  the  grave — 
from  the  very  depths  of  savageness  to  the 
highest  point  of  civilisation  ;  yet,  both  in 
writing   and    conversation,   ethnologists   at 


present  seem  to  direct  their  chief  attention 
to  the  study  of  the  lowest  stages  to  which 
our  nature  has  descended.  This  is  not  the 
result  of  mere  accident.  The  fact  is,  the 
science  of  ethnology  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 
Its  limits  are  by  no  means  strictly  defined, 
neither  is  it  obvious  to  every  one  whither  it 
will  lead.  For  this  reason,  they  who  apply 
themselves  to  the  study  of  it,  not  feeling 
exactly  certain  of  the  ground  on  which  they 
are  treading,  confine  themselves  within  the 
narrowest  possible  limits,  fearing,  as  it  were, 
to  be  found  trespassing  on  the  territories  of 
another  science.  Besides,  it  is  always 
easier  to  observe  and  describe  the  peculiari- 
ties of  a  savage  tribe  than  those  of  one  more 
advanced  in  civilisation.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  habits  of  w  hat  is  called  a  state  of  nature 
have  been  in  a  great  measure  abandoned,  or 
so  modified  by  circumstances  as  to  be  com- 
pletely disguised.  But  something  is  still 
left.  The  texture  of  the  original  canvass 
appears  through  the  varied  coats  of  colours 
which  have  been  laid  on  at  each  successive 
stage  of  refinement.  It  is  not  enough,  then, 
to  delineate  a  people  as  they  are, — in  itself 
no  easy  task, — we  must  trace  them  back 
through  past  ages,  deprive  them  in  imagina- 
tion, one  by  one,  of  all  that  they  have  ac- 
quired in  the  progress  of  time,  and  restore, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  the  savage  man,  in  order 
to  compare  him  with  other  savage  men,  and 
determine  the  degree  of  aflinity  that  exists 
between  them. 

We  have  here  for  a  moment  supposed  the 
truth  of  the  theory  according  to  which  the 
most  stupid  and  ignorant  savage  it  is  pos- 
sible to  conceive,  sunk  in  the  scale  of  in- 
telligence below  most  brutes,  is  the  father  of 
the  glorious  human  race.  We  suspect,  how- 
ever, that  he  who  will  patiently  retrace  the 
steps  of  civilisation  will  arrive  at  a  point, 
nearly  midway,  at  which  he  must  suppose 
the  onward  movement  to  have  commenced. 
Everything  beyond  that  he  will  find  is 
retrograde.  We  have  a  tendency  to  de- 
teriorate as  well  as  to  ameliorate.  Savage 
nations  appear  to  us  to  be  in  a  state  of  de- 
gradation. We  think  we  can  discern  in  most 
of  them  the  remnants  of  a  vanished  system 
of  things.  Their  traditions  point  almost  inva- 
riably to  a  happier  state  of  existence,  some- 
thing analogous  to  that  which  they  hope  to 
enjoy  hereafter.  Many  of  their  arts  and  con- 
trivances seem  mutilated  and  imperfect  re- 
collections of  something  more  excellent  and 
complete.  They  have  nothing  infantine  in 
their  character.  They  are  the  awkward 
attempts  of  a  second  childhood  to  emulate 
the  performances  of  manhood. 

The  truth  of  what  we  here  incidentally 
advance  may   be  tested  by  an  examination 
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of  the  records  of  past  times  preserved  in  the 
legends  of  wild  nations,  of  their  manners, 
arts,  and  whole  mode  of  existence.  By  this 
means  it  will  be  possible  to  ascend  to  the 
point  to  which  we  may  descend  by  a  critical 
study  of  civilized  races.  It  is  not,  perhaps, 
unreasonable  to  investigate  the  savage  nations 
first.  If  we  recommend  an  occasional  devia- 
tion from  this  practice  it  is  because  we  think 
it  probable,  if  it  be  too  strictly  adhered  to, 
that  when  the  time  shall  come  for  making  a 
step  in  advance  it  will  be  found  that  a  wrong 
and  narrow  theory  of  ethnology  has  been 
formed,  and  that  some  difficulty  will  be 
encountered  in  the  attempt  to  lead  the  public 
mind  into  new  fields  of  inquiry.  For  these 
reasons  we  imagine  it  would  be  advisable  to 
mingle  with  papers,  such  as  those  of  Drs. 
King  and  Pineo  on  the  Esquimaux  and  New 
Zealanders,  disquisitions  on  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Greeks  (an 
example  of  which  has  already  been  given  by 
Mr.  St.  John),  the  Etruscans,  the  Romans, 
the  Germans,  the  French,  and  the  English. 
Much  may  be  discovered  by  comparing  the 
various  stages  of  civilisation  one  with  ano- 
ther, exhibiting  what  elements  have  been 
lost  and  what  gained  in  each.  The  study 
of  the  forms  taken  by  thought,  in  different 
nations,  at  corresponding  epochs  of  their 
progress,  may  bring  to  light  not  a  little  that 
is  new  and  valuable.  We  are  of  opinion  in- 
deed, that  far  more  is  to  be  gained  by 
psychological  than  by  philological  investiga- 
tions. These  however  should  not  be  reject- 
ed. Assistance  should  be  sought  from  the 
grammarian  as  well  as  the  philosopher. 

From  this  it  w^iil  be  seen  that  we  agree 
entirely  with  Dr.  Hodgkin's  observation, 
that  the  study  of  ethnology  is  by  no  means 
the  peculiar  province  of  the  medical  man. 
We  equally  dissent  from  those  who  believe 
that  we  should  look  principally  to  the 
future  traveller  for  materials  on  which  to 
base  our  theories.  As  much  perhaps  is  to 
be  learned  by  speculation  on  existing  data  as 
by  observation  ;  and  it  would  be  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  our  libraries  contain  almost 
inexhaustible  stores  of  facts,  records  of 
states  of  existence,  the  like  of  which  may 
never  again  recur,  and  which  must  not  be 
forgotten.  We  think  that  many  persons  show 
a  disposition  to  underrate  the  amount  of 
attention  that  has  been  paid  to  the  subject  of 
man  by  voyagers  and  travellers.  Their  ob- 
servations, it  is  true,  have  been  often  un- 
skilfully made  and  carelessly  recorded.  But 
still  the  task  of  extracting  and  methodising 
their  contributions  to  the  science  of  ethnology 
might  profitably  employ  a  very  large  section 
of  the  members  of  the  society.  The 
*  Voyages  de  la  Compagnie  des  Indes,'  alone, 


are  a  rich  mine  of  information,  and  many  of 
the  writers  on  the  North  American  Indians, 
Golden,  Carver,  and  Lafitau,  for  example, 
are  invaluable.  It  would  be  out  of  place 
here  to  enumerate  the  books  of  travels  which 
contain  information  that  should  not  be  ne- 
glected. We  only  hope  that  attention  will 
speedily  be  directed  to  them.  What  is 
T'equired  are  careful  abstracts  of  their  con- 
tents, without  reference  to  any  system, 
leaving  an  opinion  to  be  formed  by  the  read- 
ers on  the  data  furnished.  At  least  modern 
inferences  should  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  old  facts.  The  society  might  profitably 
employ  some  of  its  funds  in  publishing  such 
abstracts.  We  feel  confident  that  persons 
might  easily  be  found  to  undertake  them. 

The  method  which  we  think  it  would  be 
most  advantageous  to  pursue,  would  be  for 
one  person  to  take  the  accounts  of  one  nation 
and  analyze  them  seriatim  in  the  order  of 
dates.  Materials  would  thus  be  collected 
for  forming  an  estimate  of  the  rapidity  wath 
wdiich  the  aspect  of  society  changes  in  the 
various  stages  of  civilisation.  Our  present 
opinion  is,  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  refine- 
ment to  distinguish  nations  one  from  another ; 
because  every  modification  of  the  original 
character  is  the  result  of  circumstances 
which  are  infinitely  varied  by  time  and 
place  ;  and  that  when  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties begin  to  develope  themselves,  the  passion 
for  improvement  acquires  more  vigour,  and 
is  less  easily  satisfied.  There  is  far  more 
resemblance  between  one  savage  people  and 
another,  and  between  the  same  savage  peo- 
ple at  different  periods  of  their  history,  than 
betw^een  two  barbarous  nations  compared 
with  each  other,  or  with  themselves  at  dis- 
tant epochs.  But  the  variations  observable 
in  these  instances  are  nothing  by  the  side  of 
those  which  may  be  remarked  when  we 
place  two  European  states  in  juxtaposition, 
and  endeavour  to  discover  their  affinities  and 
recognize  their  present  features  in  the  por- 
traits that  have  been  handed  down  of  them 
from  times  past.  The  physiognomy  of 
childhood  is  less  marked  than  that  of  youth, 
that  of  youth  than  that  of  manhood.  The 
parallel  may  be  followed  out,  and  it  may  be 
added,  that  as  it  is  the  tendency  of  old  age 
to  impress  one  type  upon  the  features,  so 
nations  in  their  decline  are  distinguished  by 
similar  characteristics.  We  do  not  dog- 
matically advance  this  theory,  but  consider 
it  well  worthy  of  examination  ;  and  for  this 
purpose  recommend  the  careful  chronologi- 
cal study  of  the  successive  accounts  w  hich 
have  been  given  to  the  world  of  one  peo- 
ple. When  these  accounts  embrace  a  vast 
space  of  time,  the  results  to  be  expected 
from   them  are  of  course  more  important, 
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but  pictures  drawn  of  the  same  individual, 
at  the  distance  even  of  ten  years,  may  offer 
striking  points  of  dissemblance. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  immobility,  the 
unvarying  sameness  ofthe  Chinese  character ; 
but  we  suspect  that  too  great  stress  has  been 
laid  upon  it,  and  that  the  only  constancy  has 
been  in  our  ignorance  on  the  subject.  We 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  English,  for 
example,  have  scarcely  undergone  more 
changes,  certainly  not  more  changes  if  we 
allow  for  their  higher  position  in  the  scale  of 
civilisation  during  the  last  two  hundred  years, 
than  have  the  subjects  of  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire. We  do  not  at  present  refer  to  any 
striking  alterations  in  their  political  condition  ; 
but  to  the  different  impressions  of  their  char- 
acter, created  by  the  reading  of  the  books  of 
travels  which  describe  them  two  centuries 
ago,  and  those  which  represent  them  at  pres- 
ent. To  our  mind  the  Chinese  who  resisted 
Kang-hi  were  very  different  from  those  with 
whom  we  came  into  collision  during  the  last 
war.  We  think  that  they  have  greatly  de- 
teriorated, both  in  a  moral  and  military  point 
of  view,  though  we  are  far  from  believing 
that  China  was  ever  the  paradise  which  the 
French  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
with  the  single  exception  perhaps  of  Mon- 
tesquieu, would  have  persuaded  us  it  was. 
We  are  of  course  not  speaking  of  the  Man- 
chus,  who  are,  perhaps,  as  courageous  as 
ever,  but  of  the  population  they  now  govern, 
and  which  then,  especially  in  the  tea-dis- 
tricts, opposed  them,  and  forced  them  to  gain 
many  a  bloody  victory  before  they  would  ac- 
knowledge themselves  vanquished.  Some  of 
the  scenes  in  this  war  would  seem  rather  to  be- 
long to  Roman  history  than  to  Chinese.  When 
one  ofthe  principal  towns  of  Fo  Kien  was  be- 
sieged, and  it  was  found  impossible  to  hold  out 
any  longer,  the  general  invited  his  friends  to 
a  feast  of  poison,  and  would  have  persuaded 
them  to  partake  of  what  he  set  before  them. 
Upon  their  refusal  he  resolved  to  die  alone, 
and  was  found  by  the  Tartars  when  they  en- 
tered the  city,  sitting  dead  in  his  chair  of 
state.  Struck  with  awe,  they  made  many 
obeisances  to  the  corpse,  extolling  the  high 
spirit  which  had  prompted  the  deed.  Their 
hearts,  however,  were  only  softened  for  a 
moment ;  for  though  the  garrison  had  capitu- 
lated, they  called  them  all  out  into  a  great 
open  place,  and  falling  upon  them  suddenly. 
put  them  to  death,  to  the  number  of  fourteen 
thousand.  No  one  suspected  that  this  sac- 
rifice was  intended ;  and  it  is  related  that 
one  of  the  soldiers  hearing  the  order,  and 
having  some  business  to  transact,  said  to  a 
townsman,  ^  I  cannot  make  time  to  appear. 
Here  is  a  piece  of  money.  Go  you  for  me.' 
The  offer  was  accepted,  the  substitute  put  to 


death,  the  soldier  saved.  *It  was  very  for- 
tunate for  the  one,'  says  the  historian  of  this 
tragic  event,  '  and  very  unlucky  for  the 
other.' 

It  would  be  a  curious  question  for  the  Eth- 
nological Society  to  discuss,  whether  the 
practice  of  opium-smoking,  developed  of 
late  years  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  and 
introduced  probably  as  some  alleviation  of 
the  unhappiness  resulting  from  an  oppressive 
government,  has  not  contributed  in  a  great 
measure  to  change  the  character  of  the  Chi- 
nese people.  They  would  thus  not  only 
elucidate  a  very  interesting  point  in  itself, 
but  aid  in  establishing  some  general  princi- 
ples by  which  the  influence  of  a  change  of 
diet,  if  we  may  use  the  word  in  so  large  a 
sense,  in  producing  the  alterations  of  the 
characteristics,  mental  and  physical,  of  na- 
tions, may  be  estimated. 

And  this  leads  us  to  observe  that  it  would 
be  well  if  societies,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
would  apply  themselves  sometimes  to  the 
discussion  of  points  such  as  that  which  we 
have  suggested,  and  not  endeavour  at  every 
meeting  to  embrace  a  subject  which  it  would 
take  a  volume  to  treat  properly.  Experience 
teaches  the  evils  of  the  latter  course. 
Wherever  there  is  a  discussion  it  becomes 
slight  and  uninteresting.  Let  us  suppose  the 
Ethnological  Society  to  fall  into  this  error, 
and  reflect  what  would  ensue.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  at  every  meeting  an  entire  people, 
in  all  its  aspects,  is  attempted  to  be  described. 
What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  discussion  ? 
Questions  would  be  raised  on  government 
religion,  or  morals,  arts,  commerce  or  manu- 
factures. All  would  depend  on  accident. 
If  a  particular  remark,  say  on  food,  should 
strike  one  member,  he  would  note  it  down 
and  prepare  to  raise  a  discussion  on  diet. 
The  attention  of  another  might  be  directed 
to.  a  meteorological  observation.  A  third 
might  desire  to  say  something  on  religion,  a 
fourth  on  morals  and  so  on.  VVell,  the  paper 
is  brought  to  a  close,  and  the  most  eager  or 
the  best  prepared  opens  the  discussion.  It 
is  very  probable  that  few  feel  able  to  meet 
him  on  his  own  ground.  His  remarks  are 
therefore  heard  in  silence  or  greeted  with  ap- 
plause ;  and  another  member  rises  to  speak 
on  a  totally  distinct  subject.  There  will 
forthwith  be  an  intellectual  movement  in  the 
society.  Each  man  will  roll  round  hurriedly 
the  globe  of  his  knowledge  in  search  of  the 
new  country  that  has  been  pointed  out. 
Ten  to  one  it  will  be  Terra  Incognita  to  the 
majority,  and  before  they  can  scrawl  down  a 
promontory,  or  scratch  the  course  of  a 
river,  their  attention  will  be  called  away  to 
the  opposite  hemisphere. 

This  evil  will  be  in  a  great  measure  ob- 
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viated  by  circumscribing,  as  we  have  sug- 
gested, the  field  which  each  article  em- 
braces. Let  it  be  stated,  for  example,  at 
one  meeting  that  the  wigwams  of  the  Red 
Indian,  or  of  savage  nations  generally,  or  the 
dog-carts  of  the  Kamtschadales,  or  the  dan- 
ces of  the  Hottentots,  or  of  the  Belooches, 
will  form  the  subject  of  a  paper  to  be  read 
a  month  from  that  time.  It  is  probable  that 
in  the  interval  all  who  have  leisure  will  pre- 
pare themselves  to  say  something  in  the  dis- 
cussion. Even  those  persons  who  acquire 
a  sufficient  degree  of  knowledge  to  be  able 
to  ask  an  apposite  question,  or  make  a  single 
remark,  or  state  a  solitary  fact,  will  contri- 
bute to  the  interest  of  the  evening ;  and 
much  that  is  valuable  will  doubtless  be  elu- 
cidated. 

But  if  a  subject,  so  comprehensive  as  to 
require  the  reading  of  many  weeks  for  any 
one  to  obtain  even  a  confused  notion  of  its 
general  outline,  be  treated  at  once,  not  only 
will  the  advantage  of  completeness  be  lost, 
but  those  who  are  not  already  familiar  with 
it  will  be  deterred  from  approaching  it,  and 
the  discussion — one  of  the  most  agreeable 
feateres  of  the  London  Ethnological  Society 
— will  be  comparatively  languid  and  unin- 
teresting. 

We  have  thrown  out  these  desultory  re- 
marks with  a  sincere  desire  to  promote,  as 
far  as  in  us  lies,  the  objects  of  the  society. 
In  our  opinion,  however,  it  will  not  have 
fulfilled  its  mission  until  it  shall  have  inves- 
tigated the  history  and  varied  fortunes  of 
every  nation  upon  earth,  as  far  as  the  mate- 
rials to  be  obtained  will  allow.  It  is  with- 
in its  province  to  study  not  only  the  moral 
and  physical  development  of  mankind,  but 
all  the  circumstances  and  institutions  which 
may  directly  or  remotely  influence  its  char- 
acter and  manners,  as  climate,  diet,  educa- 
tion, legislation,  government,  and  religion. 
These  projects  are  vast,  the  materials  at  our 
disposal  scattered  and  perhaps  insufficient. 
To  make  the  attempt,  however,  is  honour- 
able, and  the  results,  if  not  entirely  satisfac- 
tory, will  at  least  be  as  far  as  they  go  im- 
portant and  valuable. 


Art.  VIII. — Des  Finances  et  da  Credit 
Public  de  PAutriche,  de  sa  Dette^  de  ses 
Ressources  Financieres  et  de  son  Systime 
d* Imposition^  S^c.  (The  Finances  and 
Public  Credit  of  Austria,  her  Debt, 
Financial     Resources,    and    System    of 


Taxation,  &c.  ParM.  L.  de  Tegoborski. 
Paris  :  Jules  Renouard  et  Cie.  1843. 
In  2  vols. 

The  Austrian  finances  have  been  treated  of 
in  a  general  way  by  several  preceding  writ- 
ers, but  we  have  seen  no  work  which  en- 
ters so  minutely  into  the  subject  as  the  pre- 
sent. M.  de  Tegoborski  illustrates  the 
financial  situation  of  that  powerful  state,  by 
comparisons  with  Prussia  and  France. 
Oppressed  with  debt,  the  natural  capabili- 
ties of  Austria  to  elevate  her  financial  posi- 
tion are  many,  but  they  are  not  available. 
To  make  them  so,  her  rulers  must  possess  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  some  prin- 
ciple that  will  admit  a  levy  of  the  necessary 
amount  of  imposts  to  keep  the  machine  of 
government  in  motion,  while  the  changes 
essential  to  the  operation  are  effected.  Nor 
is  this  all:  she  cherishes  an  inveterate  ad- 
herence to  protecting  duties,  amounting  to  a 
prohibition  of  most  articles  of  foreign  manu- 
facture. A  grievous  system  of  domestic 
taxation  is  retained.  Complete  ignorance  of 
the  basis  upon  which  a  profitable  exchange 
of  commodities  with  flourishing  manufac- 
tures can  alone  rest,  is  another  impediment 
to  any  improvement  of  her  revenue  through 
an  advantageous  commerce.  Endeavouring 
to  relieve  her  financial  burdens,  Austria  en- 
tered on  the  payment  of  debts  without  in- 
terest, by  borrowing  money  upon  interest 
for  the  purpose.  Besides  this,  she  had  to 
encounter  the  elevation  in  value  of  the  out- 
standing portion  of  her  obligations,  as  their 
total  diminished  in  amount  ;  a  consequence 
of  their  diminution  which  she  ought  to  have 
foreseen.  Verily,  the  image  of  the  Austrian 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  should  be  set  up 
as  an  idol  for  the  worship  of  the  enemies  of 
free  trade  all  over  the  world. 

The  debt  and  credit  of  a  nation  have,  in 
recent  times,  become  subjects  of  the  highest 
consideration,  perpetually  reproduced  under 
all  social  and  political  combinations.  The 
study  of  finance  is  no  longer  confined  to 
specious  individuals,  who,  by  accident 
rather  than  qualification,  fill  responsible  pub- 
lic situations,  but  is  happily  become  a  sub- 
ject of  general  discussion  submitted  to  the 
exercise  of  the  popular  judgment.  Hence 
there  arises  the  hope  that  sound  financial 
principles  will  soon  be  matured,  and  secure 
every  European  state  for  the  future  against 
a  recurrence  to  that  reckless  system  of  in- 
curring public  debt  which  has  crippled  their 
resources.  Too  faithfully  verified  in  recent 
days  is  the  observation  that '  the  financier 
supports  the  state  as  the  rope  supports  the 
strangling  malefactor.' 

The  Austrian  empire  covers  a  superficies 
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of  12,167  geographical  square  miles,  having 
a  population  of  36,300,000.  In  1840  the 
revenue  was  140,000,0C0fl.,  *  convention 
money'  as  it  is  styled.  A  florin  being  reck- 
oned 2s.  Id.,  or  a  small  fraction  less,  this 
amount  is  14,530,000/.  sterling;  or  3fl. 
61kr.*  per  head.  The  public  debt  is 
970,000,000fl.  (101,000,000/.  sterling)  be- 
ing about  seven  times  the  annual  revenue. 
The  principal  is  equal  to26fl.  43kr.,  and  the 
interest  to  Ifl.  lOkr.  per  head. 

Prussia  (for  the  sake  of  illustration)  cov- 


Domains  and  state  forests. 

Mines,    . 

Post, 

Lottery, 

Direct  contributions, 

Indirect  contributions, 

Divers  receipts. 


'  The  Contribution  fondire,  including  land 
and  houses,  forms  nearly  a  third  of  the  Aus- 
trian revenue  ;  in  Prussia  only  about  a  sixth  ; 
an  indication,  perhaps,  that  as  trade  and 
manufactures  increase,  the  burden  is  shifted 
more  oflf  the  land  upon  the  products  of  indus- 


ers  5077  square  miles  ;  the  population  is 
14,700,000;  the  revenue  79,810,000  fl. 
(8,300,000/.)  or  5fl.  26kr.  per  head.  The 
debt  in  1841  about  26,000,000/.  sterling,  or 
three  years'  revenue,  the  interest  54kr,  per 
head,  the  principal  16fl.  56kr.  The  revenue 
of  Austria  is  to  that  of  Prussia,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  respective  population,  as  7  to 
10  ;  while,  relatively  to  extent  of  territory, 
the  revenue  of  Austria  is  to  that  of  Prus- 
sia as  11  to  15.  Their  respective  sources 
of  revenue  are, 


Austria. 

2,500,000fl. 
960,000 

2,400,000 

4,000,000 
48,230,000 
74,550,000 

4,500,000 

137,140,000 


Prussia. 

7,171,428fl. 

1,310,000 

2,000,000 

1,327,143 

26,802,857 

40,740,000 

458,572 

79,810,000 


try.  A  proof  too  that  the  social  system  is 
more  generally  advanced  in  Prussia,  the  ob- 
jects of  taxation  produced  by  refinement  not 
being  yet  in  a  proportionate  demand  in  both 
states.  The  expenditures  of  the  two  coun- 
tries is  respectively  as  follows  : 


Austria. 

Prussia. 

florins. 

florins. 

State  Chancery, 

1,900,000 

Ministers,  mint,  treasury,     . 

418,571 

Council  of  ditto,  Aulic  authorities, 

3,200,000 

of  worship  and  instruction,  . 

4,024,286 

Special  administrations  of  all  kinds. 

27,240,000 

police  and  interior. 

3,448,571 

Pensions  elsewhere  omitted 

2,000,000 

foreign  affairs. 

958,571 

Political  funds, 

7,520,000 

^justice          .... 

3,094,286 

The  Cadastre, 

522,000 

finance,  works,  commerce,  &c.. 

2,340,000 

Roads,  &c.,         .... 

4,178,571 

Regency,  superior  presidents. 

2,442,857 

Sundry  expenses, 
Rxpense  of  the  court, 
Fund  of  reserve. 
The  army. 
Interest  of  debt, 


42,382,000 
2,048,000 
3,500,000 

50,715,000} 
44,088,556 

142,733,556 


20,905,713 
5,300,000 
t 

3,318,572 
33,480,000 
12,254,286 

75,258,571 


The  resources  of  Prussia  in  1839  afforded, 
it  will  be  seen,  a  considerable  fund  of  re- 
serve, while  those  of  Austria  were  deficient. 
The  deficiency  was  covered  by  reductions 

*  A  kreutzer  is  of  different  values  in  Germany  ; 
the  old  kreutzer  was  7-15ths  of  a  farthing  sterling; 
the  above  is  that  of  Vienna,  60  to  the  florin. 

t  The  court  expenses  are  paid  out  of  the  crown 
domains  in  Prussia. 

X  Independently  of  8,000,000  fl.  separately  given 
in  the  budget,  which  carries  the  charge  for  the  ar- 
my to  59,000,000.  The  general  charge  may  be  set 
down  at  52,000,000  fl.,  or  1  fl.  26  kr.  per  head  upon 


in  the  army  and  augmentations  in  certain 
branches  of  the  revenue.  Austria  pays  for 
her  military  force  35.8  per  cent  of  her  reve- 
nue :  Prussia  44.5  :  France  in   1841,  paid 

the  population.  The  army  of  Prussia,  on  an  ave- 
rage, for  the  years  1841-2-3,  cost  33,887,000  fl.,  or 
2  fl.  18  kr.  per  head.  Thus  the  expenses  of  the 
Prussian  compared  to  the  Austrian  army,  are  as  70 
to  43.  The  expenses  of  the  civil  administration  of 
Prussia,  for  the  years  1841-2-3  was  carried  to 
26,414,000  fl.,  or  1  fl.  48  kr.  per  head.  That  of 
Austria,  reckoned  at  60,000,000  fl.,  gives  1  fl.  39  kr. 
each  person. 
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but  21.1  per  cent.  The  Prussian  nnilitary 
expenses  are,  therefore,  to  those  of  Austria 
as  18  to  11,  taking  into  account  their  respec- 
tive popuhition. 

The  main  burden  upon  Austria  is  her  debt, 
the  larger  part  of  whicli,  now  pressing  her, 
was  the  fruit  of  the  coalitions  begun  in 
1792,  against  France,  for  the  purpose,  to 
use  the  phrase  of  William  Pitt,  of  putting 
down  *  principles  ;'  coalitions  which  sever- 
ally reacted  upon  all  those  who  engaged  in 
them.  Loans  were  made  for  meeting  the 
extraordinary  expenses  of  military  levies, 
and  for  repairing  disasters,  not  only  in  Aus- 
tria, but  wherever  they  could  be  obtained 
abroad.  Forced  loans  and  paper  issues  be- 
came at  home  avenues  of  ruin  to  the  people, 
only  to  be  again  repeated.  Of  the  sums 
paid  by  England  either  as  subsidies  or  loans 
for  the  beforementioned  purpose,  making 
about  a  fifteenth  of  her  entire  national  debt, 
Austria  received  a  large  amount  never  re- 
paid. There  was  an  old  debt  existing  be- 
fore, of  40,000,00011.  (4,008,333/.)  contract- 
ed in  the  reign  of  Leopold  I.  then  in  a  course 
of  liquidation.  A  debt  incurred  during  the 
*  seven  years'  war,'  increased  the  public  bur- 
dens to  367,000,000fl.  or  38,200,000/.,  to 
which  the  expenses  of  the  Turkish  war,  un- 
der Joseph,  must  be  added.  The  war  of 
1792  carried  the  total  debt  to  650,000,000fl. 
or  67,700,000/.  bearing  interest  from  three 
to  six  per  cent. 

The  second  part  of  the  Austrian  debt 
arose  from  its  paper  money,  first  issued  as 
bank-notes,  under  the  Empress  Maria  The- 
resa, to  the  amount  of  12,000,000,  and  car- 
ried under  Joseph  to  20,000,000fl.  These 
notes  were  withdrawn  about  1796,  and  re- 
placed by  augmented  issues,  so  that  in  1802 
more  than  706,000,000fl.  were  in  circula- 
tion (73,400,000/.).  Fresh  issues  took  place 
in  1809,  and  thus  the  amount  attained  the 
enormous  extent  of  l,060,798,653fl.,  or 
about  110,541,526/.  sterling.  The  ex- 
change of  the  notes  of  the  Vienna  bank  for 
the  current  coin  was  suspended  in  1797,  but 
the  notes  preserved  their  credit  until  1799, 
when  they  fell  to  a  fifth  of  their  nominal 
value  ;  and  between  1799  and  1811  they 
dropped  to  one-twelfth.  The  abuses  of  this 
resource  by  the  government  were  followed 
by  a  fearful  crisis.  The  utter  loss  of  credit 
by  the  paper,  reduced  vast  numbers  of  the 
wealthy  to  poverty,  and  of  the  indigent  to 
utter  beggary. 

This  fall  of  the  paper  currency  was  much 
enhanced  in  rapidity  by  an  expedient  that 
could  have  been  the  result  only  of  the  most 
deplorable  financial  ignorance.  The  issue 
of  the  notes  had  been  accompanied  by  one 
of  valueless  brass  money,  to  the  extent  of 


80,000,000fl.,  which  was  to  be  exchanged  for 
the  paper  f^aftco-ZeVc/^*,  just  as  if  it  possessed 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  more  precious  me- 
tals before  money  payments  were  suspended. 
What  little  coin  of  real  value  remained, 
speedily  went  out  of  the  country.  In  the 
midst  of  political  disasters,  efiorts  were  made 
to  retrieve  the  financial  affairs  by  anew  loan 
of  75,000,000fl.  (about  8,000,000/.  sterling;, 
called  the  Banco- Zeitcl-Tilgvngs-Anleihe.  A 
new  tax  was  levied  for  the  express  purpose 
of  calling  in  the  Bank  paper  ;  the  duties  on 
salt  and  tobacco  were  raised  in  the  midst  of 
widespread  ruin  ;  the  port  and  customs  duties 
received  additions  with  the  same  object,  and 
all  the  silver  in  the  country  was  subjected 
to  a  new  law  of  control,  called  the  Repunzi- 
riing.  The  war  of  1S09  now  broke  out,  the 
sums  thus  acquired  were  diverted  to  defray 
the  expenses  ;  and  the  new  paper  fell,. in  a 
couple  of  months,  to  460  for  lOOfl.  in  mo- 
ney. In  1810  it  was  resolved  to  withdraw 
these  notes,  and  exchange  thcpi,  giving 
300fl.  for  lOOfl.  of  another  paper  money  to 
be  issued,  styled  Einlosungs-Svheine^  or 
'  Notes  of  Redemption.'  To  establish  a 
sinking  fund  for  the  nev/  paper,  an  impost  of 
10  per  cent,  was  levied,  named  Vermogens- 
Steuer,  or  the  *  Property  Tax,'  with  an  in- 
tention to  augment  the  produce  by  loans 
upon  mortgages  of  the  state  property.  After 
this,  in  1811,  a  celebrated  epoch  in  the  finan- 
cial annals  of  Austria,  the  old  paper  was 
called  in,  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent.,  for  the 
new  redemption  notes.  These  last  were  de- 
clared to  represent  the  current  money  of  the 
country,  under  the  title  of  the   Wiener  Wdh- 


rung 


or  *  Value  of  Vienna.'  The  amount  of 


the  new  currency,  it  was  pledged,  should  not 
exceed  the  sum  needful  to  redeem  the  old 
notes,  or  Banco- Zettel.  The  Vervwgens- 
Steuer  was  then  suppressed,  the  sums  levied 
were  returned,  and  a  sinking  fund  was  pro- 
jected from  the  money  accruing  by  the  sale 
of  property  belonging  to  the  clergy,  and 
other  sources.  The  same  law  or  patent  re- 
duced the  rate  of  interest  due  from  the  gov- 
ernment to  half,  seeing  that  it  was  impossible 
to  pay  the  amount  in  full  !  This  half  was 
to  be  liquidated  in  the  notes  of  redemption. 
Such  a  step  deranged  the  value  of  every 
I  species  of  property,  ruined  many  more  pri- 
I  vate  fortunes,  and  left  deep  traces  of  its  ef- 
!  fects  upon  the  public  mind,  without  eflTecting 
I  the  object  for  which  it  was  undertaken. 
The  new  paper  naturally  followed  the  old  in 
the  course  of  depreciation,  down  to  400  for 
lOOfl.  in  money.  The  campaigns  of  1813 
and  1814  caused  a  new  emission  of  paper 
money,  and  carried  the  total  newly  emitted 
to  466,553,000  fl.,or  48,590,000/.  these  last 
notes    were    called    Aniicipations-Scheinef 
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or  *  Notes  of  Anticipation,'  a  term  used 
because  the  government  had  the  idea  of  an- 
ticipating for  twelve  years  a  part  of  the  taxes. 
The  last  notes  followed  the  career  of  those 
previously  issued  into  ruinous  depreciation. 
On  the  return  of  peace,  it  became  a  mo- 
mentous object  to  remedy  this  deplorable 
financial  condition,  and  for  that  purpose  Aus- 
tria employed  the  54,000,000  florins  paid  by 


Paper, 
The  old  debt 
Loan  of  1815, 


florins, 
191,186,765 

86,633,800 

22,000,000 


France  as  a  war  contribution.  New  loans 
were  opened  and  operations  seriously  begun 
to  restore  public  credit,  and  diminish  the  obli- 
gations of  the  state.  At  this  period,  or  1816, 
the  debt  of  Austria,  in  the  money  value  of  her 
depreciated  paper,  was  191,186,715fl.  bear- 
ing no  interest,  representing  paper,  issued  to 
the  amount  of  678,712,830fl. 


florins. 
678,712,830     Without  interest. 

C  Bearing  interest  reduced 
608,000,000  <    to  ^  by  the  govemment 

(    in  1811. 
44,000,000    Bearing  interest. 


Money,  298,820,515  (31,127,136/.)  representing  1,330,712,830  (138,615,919/.)  of  paper. 


The  interest  upon  the  loans  being  on  the  old 
debt,4,281,699fl.,on  the  loan  l,100,000fl.  ; 
total  interest,  5,381, 600fl.     Such  was  the 
state  of  the  debt  of  Austria  at  the  peace  of 
1815,  and  such  the  enormous  depreciation 
which  had  befallen  her  paper  money.     At 
that  time  an  arrangement  might  have  been 
effected  with  the  creditors  of  the  government. 
The  judicious  application  of  14,000,000  or 
15,000,000fl.  annually  for  about  thirty  years, 
might  have  extinguished  the  entire  debt,  and 
placed  the  financial  credit  upon  a  firm  basis. 
The  ruin  which  had  happened,  probably  en- 
tailed upon  the  government  a  consciousness 
that,  notwithstanding  its  many  belligerent  re- 
verses, its  own  conduct  regarding  the  cur- 
rency had  been  impolitic  and  unjust,  having 
increased  the  suffering  of  the  nation.     With 
a  feeling  more  akin  to  a  sense  of  rectitude  and 
a  desire  to  make  compensation,  than  to  poli- 
tical perspicuity,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
remedy  a  portion  of  the  evil  thus  inflicted. 
The  reflection  that  such  a  demonstration  must 
be  inoperative  did  not  occur.     It  ought  to 
have  been  seen  that  those  who  had    been 
ruined  by  the  government  paper  long  before 
the  peace,  were  not  then  the  holders,  having 
parted  with  it  for  whatever  they  could  obtain. 
They  who  had  the  real  right  to  redress,  could 
not  be  therefore  compensated,  and  the  exist- 
ing holders  got  a  bonus,  at  the  public  expense, 
to  which  they  had  no  title.  The  object  should 
rather  have  been  to  prevent  any  further  depre- 
ciation of  the  circulating  paper,  which  was 
then  at  335  for  100  in  money.  In  place  of  this, 
the  governijient  actually  forced  the  paper  up 
to  250  for  100,  and  set  about  its  redemption  at 
that  rate,  by  loans  bearing  interest,  incurred 
to  pay  off  a  debt  which  bore  none  ! 

"  We  are  far  from  being  persuaded  in  general  of 
the  utility  of  measures  which  have  in  view  to  re- 
store the  nominal  value  of  depreciated  paper 
money,"  says  the  author ;  **  above  all,  when  such 
a  measure  cannot  be  effected  without  burdening  the 


state  heavily,  and  enchaining  the  future  revenues. 
When  a  paper  currency  is  depreciated,  passing 
from  hand  to  hand,  incomes  and  commercial  prices 
are  regulated,  more  or  less,  by  such  depreciation, 
and  the  loss  sustained  is  partaken  for  the  most 
part,  in  a  mode  imperceptible  to  those  who  expend, 
as  well  as  to  those  who  receive  the  exchange  for 
merchandise  or  service.  When  the  circulating 
medium  is  restored  to  the  value  it  has  lost,  the 
operation  turns  generally  to  the  profit  of  those  who 
suffered  little  or  nothing  by  the  depreciation,  a  just 
reparation  being  impossible." 

The  plan   pursued  was  this:  the  paper 
money  was  called  in,  and  the  currency  es- 
tablished on  the  footing  of  20  fl.  for  a  Cologne 
iiuarc  of  pure  silver,  called  *  money  of  con- 
vention . '     A  national  bank  was  founded,  the 
notes   of  which  were  payable   in   money. 
Exchanges  of  old  for  new  paper  were  effect- 
ed at  the  creditor's  pleasure,  the  new  paper 
being  exchanged  for  the  money  of  the  na- 
tional bank,  payable  to  the  bearer,  or  in  pur- 
chase of  shares   in  the  bank  itself.      For 
140  fl.,  just  before  worth  only  43  fl.,  from 
depreciation,  the  creditor  received  40  fl.  in 
bank-notes,  payable  to  the  bearer,  and  100  fl. 
bearing  one  per  cent,  interest,  which  at  five 
per  cent,  represented  a  principal  of  20  fl. 
The  state  redeeming  the  paper  money  debt 
at  40  fl.  per  cent,  above  the  real  value,  and 
contracting  a  debt  in  its  place,  nearly  half 
of  which  bore  interest.      The  bank-notes 
were  now  issued  too  rapidly  for  the  means 
of  the  bank,  and  a  new  law,  in  1816,  sanc- 
tioned a  loan  called  *  Arrosii-ungs-Anldhe,'* 
by  means  of  which  the  holders  of  the  old 
state  paper,  whose  interest  had  been  reduced 
one  half  by  the  decree  of  1811,  received  a 
certain  value  in  paper  money,  called  *  me- 
taUics,'  bearing  five  per  cent,    interest  in 
convention  money.     These  being  issued  to 
the  extent  of  12(),000,000  fl.,  added  6,000,- 
000  fl.  to  the  annual  expenses  of  the  state 
for  interest.     The  bank  shares  were  sold  at 
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1,000  fl.  in  paper  and  100  fl.  in  money,  by 
which  means  50,621,000  fl.  of  the  former 
paper  were  withdrawn  from  circulation,  and 
the  bank  received  a  like  sum  in  state  obli- 
gations, carrying  2^  per  cent,  interest.  This 
interest  and  the  produce  of  its  commercial 
affairs  became  more  and  more  lucrative,  and 
the  shares  soon  rose  to  600  fl.  in  value. 
The  bank  profits  had  become  considerable, 
so  that  it  was  necessary  to  limit  the  paper 
redemption  through  the  shares  in  the  mode 
already  mentioned,  lest  the  interest  should 
become  too  burdensome  to  the  state.  Thus 
much  for  the  redemption  of  the  state  paper. 
The  ^  old  debt,'  as  it  is  called,  consisting 
of  608,000,000  fl.  nominally,  reduced  to 
488,000,000  fl.  by  the  Arrosirungs  loan,  was 
subjected  to  redemption  on  another  plan, 
being  divided  into  488  series  of  one  nominal 
million  each,  which  were  converted  by  lot- 
tery into  different  obligations,  bearing  5  per 
cent,  interest  upon  the  reduced  value.     A 


be  made  by  halves.  Taxation  has  its  limits, 
and  the  most  frugal  in  peace,  despite  the 
cant  of  too  many  Avould-be  statesmen,  is  the 
government  best  prepared  for  war.  Past 
prodigality,  too  blind  to  discern  in  enormous 
fiscal  pressure  the  germs  of  future  revolu- 
tion, has  left  the  consequences  of  heavy  na- 
tional obligations  to  the  fortunes  of  posterity. 
Not  only  are  the  Austrian  finances  less  flour- 
ishing than  those  of  Prussia,  but  Austria  is 
in  a  far  more  unfavourable  position  as  re- 
gards the  proportion  between  her  revenue 
and  her  debt.  Her  safest  course  would  be 
to  develope  her  many  sources  for  creating 
wealth,  a  consummation  for  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  her  existing  system  of  taxation 
and  trade  shows  nothing  that  promises  au- 
spiciously. 

Tlie  sources  of  revenue  in  Austria  diflTer 
much  from  those  of  Prussia,  the  last  being 
more  concentrated  in  territory.  Hungary 
and   Transylvania    contribute  little  to    the 


portion  of  the  original  notes  was  every  year  i  state  in  proportion  to  their  superficies  ;  the 


to  be  redeemed  and  burned.  Unfortunately 
the  extant  paper  has  risen  in  value,  and  the 
purchase  for  destruction  becomes  annually 
more  costly.     We  have  not  space  to  follow 


Hungarian'  noble  pays  no  direct  taxes,  and 
both  provinces  are  exempt  from  many  indi- 
rect contributions  that  weigh  heavily  on  the 
rest  of  the  empire.     The  payments  of  the 


this  part  of  the  subject  further  ;  the  total  two  amount  only  to  1  fl.  38  kr.  per  head  of 


reduction  of  the  debt  cannot  be  completed 
until  1879.  The  sum  devoted  to  the  pur- 
pose in  1842  was  42,847,224  fl.,  or  4,462,- 
752/.  The  outstanding  state  obligations 
which  might,  at  the  peace,  have  been  pur- 
chased up  at  18  per  cent.,  have  risen  to  65, 
and  may  rise  higher. 

The  bank  of  Vienna,  which  has  so  much 
contributed  to  the  aid  of  the  government, 
was  established  in  1816.  The  number  of 
bills  it  discounted  in  1840  was  61,913,  hav- 
ing a  mean  value  of  4,934  fl.,  or  513/.  195. 
2d.  each,  showing  that  its  transactions  are 
with  the  more  opulent  rather  than  the  small 
traders.  Notes  are  issued  as  low  as  13s., 
of  which  150,000,000  fl.  circulate.  Of  gold 
and  silver  coin  from  140,000,000  to  150,- 
000,000  fl.  more  circulate,  in  all  about 
32,500,000/.  sterling.  The  receipts  of  the 
bank  were,  in  1840,  5,285,913  fl.  32  kr.,  the 
expenses  645,680  fl.  42  kr.,  the  profit 
4,640,232  fl.  50  kr.,  or  483,357/. 

The  repose  of  the  continent,  we  fervently 
hope,  may  be  protracted  beyond  our  day, 
but  it  is  a  maxim  of  prudence  to  be  prepared 
for  a  different  state  of  things,  since  to  be 
weak  in  wealth  is  to  be  miserable,  with 
nations  as  well  as  individuals.  Austria 
can  scarcely  hope  to  escape  a  repetition  of 
her  past  calamities,  in  the  event  of  being  in- 
volved in  a  war,  surrounded  as  she  is  by 
jealous  and  powerful  states  ;  and  we  are  of 
•pinion  that  future  European  wars  will  not 
VOL.  xxxn.  16 


the  population,  whilst  5  fl.  26  la*,  per  head 
are  paid  in  the  other  provinces.     Vast  fo- 
rests, mines,  and  forges,  belong  to  the  crown 
in  these  districts,  bnt  thev  are  ill  managed. 
Out  of  12,167  square  miles,   10,296  are  re- 
ported  productive.       In   comparison    with 
Prussia  the  productive  soil  of  Austria  is  as  85 
to  92 ;  the  proportion  in  which  that  soil  is 
cultivated  being  also  in  favour  of  Prussia.  In 
the  latter  country  60.5  per  cent,  of  the  pro- 
ductive soil  is  under  cultivation,  and  only 
51.9  per  cent,  in  Austria.      Lower  Austria, 
Lombardy,  and  Venice,  contain  a  tenth  of 
the  productive  soil  of  the  Austrian  empire, 
a  sixth  of  the  population,  and  pay  y^^^^,  or 
nearly  one  third  of  the  total  revenue.     The 
produce  of  the  land  throughout  the  empire 
is  by  do  means  upon  an  equality  w^ith  the 
natural  advantages,  but  the  improvement  of 
agriculture  is  a  slow  process  where  the  in- 
terest in  the  soil  is  small,  and  the  husband- 
man content  with  meeting  in  the  fruit  of  his 
labour  the  bare  necessities  of  the  passing  day. 
From  the  taxes  upon  land,  little  increase  to 
the  revenue  can  therefore  be  expected  for  a 
long  time  to  come.      The   following  table 
exhibits  the  state  of  the  returns  from  the  soil 
in  the  different  provinces  of  Austria.     The 
productions  are  those  of  Europe  generally 
between  latitudes  45  and  49  deg.  N.     The 
population  and  other  heads  are,  for  1837, 
from     the   statistical   work    of    Professor 
Springer. 
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Austria  below  the  Enns 

Carinthia  and  Carniola 

Littoral 

Styria 

Upper  Austria 

Moravia  and  Silesia 

Gallicia 

Bohemia 

Lombardy   . 

Hungary  and  Transylvania 

Military  frontiers 

Venice 

Tyrol 

Dalmatia 


359.7 
370.4 
144.3 
407.6 
347.9 
497.2 

1598.1 
952.1 
403.0 

5297.0 
759.8 
429.7 
516.5 
234.4 


Soil 

Productive 

per  100. 


96.2 
94.5 
92.9 
92.3 
-91.2 
89.1 
88.1 
85.4 
85.3 
85. 
79. 
73.8 
74. 
51.9 


Revenue 
per  Mile 
Square. 


fl. 

54,184* 

10,486 

19,848 

10,601 

14,487 

18,483 

7,914 

16,857 

47,643 

3,936 

3,473 

35,002 

6,277 

3,929 


Per  Head. 


fl.  kr. 

14  40 

5  24 

6  15 
4  37 


0 
25 
49 

0 
44 


1     35 


16 
15 

58 
28 


Omitting  the  provinces  of  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,  the  cultivated  soil  of  the  rest 
of  Austria  is  far  superior  to  that  of  Prussia, 
both  in  quantity  and  quality  of  returns  from 
a  given  superficies.  That  is  to  say,  the  53 
per  cent,  cultivated  soil  of  Austria  yields 
much  more  in  proportion  than  the  60  per 
cent,  possessed  by  Prussia.  The  climate  is 
better,  and  the  face  of  the  country  more  va- 
ried ;  while  much  of  Prussia  is  sandy,  and 
toilsome  to  keep  in  cultivation.  High  Aus- 
tria is  \vell  cultivated,  the  farmers  being  the 
best  in  Germany.  In  Lower  Austria  the 
vines  occupy  34  out  of  100  parts  of  the  sur- 
face. Lombardy  produces  two  crops  of 
some  kinds  in  the  year,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  rice.  Gallicia  is  eminent  for  its 
agriculture,  the  land  being  often  ten  years 
without  dressing,  and  then  returning  eight- 
fold. Hungary  and  Transylvania  excepted, 
the  produce  of  the  other  eleven  provinces 
for  1837  was  estimated  at  123,861 ,000  metz- 
en  of  all  kinds,  or  31,251,702i%^o  quarters 
English,  being  65,533  for  every  square  mile 
of  productive  soil.  (Prussia  yields  106,072,- 
620  metzen,  or  28,313,050  quarters.)  The 
total  corn  produce  of  Austria,  as  above  men- 
tioned, was  distinguished  in  kind  as  follows : 
15,848,930  metzen  of  wheat ;  of  rye  and 
maize,  46,015,000 ;  barley,  20,755,300  ;  and 
oats,  41,244,800.  The  vineyards,  given  in 
joch  of  9560  to  the  square  mile,  are  1,442,- 
570 ;  garden  ground,  orchards,  meadows, 
6,J94,608;  pastures,  6,642,067;  forests, 
16,650,245. 

Austria,  in  1834,  had  only  three  cities 
having  above  100,000  of  population ;  viz., 
Vienna,  Prague,  and  Milan ;  together,  584,- 
000 ;  four  only  with  50,000 ;  together, 
1557,000  ;  viz., Trieste,  Venice,  Verona,  and 
Leopold ;    and  twelve  above  20,000.      Of 

•  The  capital  swells  the  returns  of  this  province 
fully  one-half. 


19,832,000,  the  population  of  the  eleven 
provinces,  60  in  1000  lived  in  the  large 
towns.  Prussia  has  Berlin  alone  with  more 
than  100,000,  the  population  of  which  is 
265,000;  five  above  50,000,  and  tw^elve 
above  20,000  ;  64  in  1000  live  in  the  large 
towns.  The  villages  and  little  towns  in 
Austria  are  more  numerous  and  better  peo* 
pled  than  in  Prussia.  In  the  German  and 
Italian  provinces,  the  accommodation  of  the 
inhabitants  is  on  a  larger  scale,  and  the  po- 
pulation more  wealthy.  The  same  differ- 
ence is  observable  as  respects  the  country 
in  Prussia.  Sombre,  fragile  houses  of  brick 
or  wood,  cased  in  plaster  and  often  half 
ruined,  the  streets  of  the  smaller  towns  de- 
serted and  silent,  contrast,  much  to  their 
disadvantage,  with  the  life  and  movement 
in  those  of  Austria.  A  sfmilar  difference 
is  perceptible  in  the  furniture  and  interior 
arrangements  ;  in  the  taverns,  shops,  places 
of  public  amusement,  equipages,  dress,  food 
of  the  tradespeople  and  lower  classes,  all 
having  more  the  exterior  signs  of  compe- 
tence or  riches.  In  the  capitals  of  the  two 
countries  the  dissimilarity  is  more  striking, 
as  being  the  centres  of  fashion  and  of  the 
local  aristocracy  ;  and  the  same  thing  is  ob- 
servable between  the  industrious  and  com- 
mercial classes  of  the  respective  countries. 
In  Vienna,  taking  the  proportion  of  the  two 
populations  into  account,  more  of  the  flower 
of  aristocratic  and  commercial  rank  is  seen 
than  in  Berlin  ;  and  there  is  as  great  a  dis- 
parity, says  the  author,  between  the  pecu- 
niary means  and  the  mode  of  life  led  by  the 
difierent  classes  generally. 

"  I  have  inhabited  both  the  one  and  the  other 
long  enough  to  judge,"  says  M.  de  Tegoborski. 
"The  snmptuousness,  luxury,  and  affluence  of 
Vienna,  and  the  frugal  and  economical  hfe  of  the 
Berlin  citizen,  strike  the  observer  in  an  equal  de- 
Igree.      Save  a  very  few  exceptions,  the  citizen  of 
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Vienna  lives,  whether  in  what  concerns  table, 
dress,  or  social  expenditure,  a  life  of  more  ease, 
and  more  expensively,  than  the  noble  or  financial 
aristocracy  of  Berlin.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  lower  classes  of  citizens  in  Vienna,  of  the  re- 
tail shopkeeper,  compared  with  the  wholesale 
merchant  or  manufacturer  in  the  Prussian  capital. 
The  workman  or  artisan  is  better  fed,  better  clad, 
and  spends  more  money  in  pleasure,  than  the 
classes  above  him  in  the  social  scale  do  at  Berlin. 
The  remark  extends  to  the  lowest  grade  of  the  po- 
pulation, and  applies  as  much  to  the  chief  places 
of  the  provinces,  as  to  the  towns  of  the  second 
and  third  classes,  and  even  to  the  villages." 

In  a  financial  point  of  view  the  consump- 
tion of  the  Austrian  towns  must  be  doubly  as 
productive  as  those  of  Prussia  to  the  indi- 
rect taxes.     The  resources  of  Austria  taken 
into  account,  her  budget  ought  to  be  three 
to  two  more  to  her  advantage  than  that  of 
Prussia,   while   the    opposite   is   the   fact. 
Prussia  must  either  be  oppressed  with  a  fis- 
cal load  which  may  account  for  the  differ- 
ence in  her  social  aspect  compared   with 
Austria,  or  the  latter  has  neglected  the  best 
means  of  raising  the  supplies  necessary  to 
place  her  finances  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
The  direct  contributions  of  Austria   are 
those  on  lands  and  houses,  Grund-und-Ge- 
bdude-Steuer.     In  the  hereditary  dominions 
of  Austria  the  payments  made  to  the  state 
were  formerly  levied  upon  the  communal 
and  peasant  lands,  the  amount  being  regu- ' 
lated  by  the  days   of  seignorial  labour,  or 
corvees.      Subsequently,  in  some  parts  of 
the  empire,  as  in  Bohemia,  the  taxes  were 
paid  upon  a  surface  measure  of  the  cantons 
or  districts,  under  an  approximative  valua- 
tion, so   badly   conducted   that  the   larger 
landed  proprietors  were  enabled  to  shift  the 
burden  of  taxation  upon  their  vassals  and 
tenantry,  themselves  either  wholly  escaping 
or   coming  off  with  very  light   payments. 
The  necessities  of  the  state  increased  this 
burden  upon  the  laborious  classes  to  a  de- 
gree which  must  have  amounted  to  a  griev- 
ous oppression.     The  Empress  Maria  The- 
resa was  the  sovereign  under  whose  reign 
the  miseries  of  this  system  first  seriously 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  government ; 
for  although  Charles  VI.  had  subjected  the 
Milanese  to  a  regular  survey,  with  a  view 
to  an  equitable  taxation,  denominated  the 
Censimento  Milanese,  on  no  other  part  of 
the  empire  had  a  similar  benefit  been  con- 
ferred.    To   effect  this  object   there  were 
difficulties  to  encounter  in  the  clashing  inter- 
ests  and    rusty    prejudices  of   individuals. 
These  were  only  partially  surmounted  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  the  empress,  but  she  suc- 
ceeded in  assimilating  the  seignorial  lands 
to  the  same  proportional  system  of  taxation 
as  those  of  the  communes  and  peasants,  and 


this  was  a  most  important  step  gained. 
Unfortunately  the  landowners  themselves 
furnished  the  basis  of  what  was  thus  eflTect- 
ed,  and  it  may  be  surmised  that  the  returns 
they  made  were  incorrect  and  arbitrary. 
The  first  survey  of  a  better  character  was 
begun  and  completed  in  four  years  under 
Joseph  II.,  comprising  all  the  provinces  of 
Austria  Proper,  but  there  was  much  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  surveyors  competent  to 
the  task,  and  the  results  were  defective  in 
consequence.  Notwithstanding  the  errors 
of  this  survey,  the  lands  were  valued  upon 
the  rough  produce,  and  the  tax  fixed  at 
12fl.  13ikr.  for  every  lOOfl.  of  return, 
which  would  be  about  1/.  5s.  4^d.  for  every 
10/.  8s.  4d.  sterling.  This  payment  was 
afterwards  altered  for  vine  and  arable  land 
to  lOfl.  37ikr. ;  for  meadow  land  17fl.  55kr. ; 
and  forest  21fl.  15kr.  for  every  lOOfl. 

Thus  the  system  continued  until  1806, 
when  a  better  and  more  accurate  survey 
was  proposed  as  a  remedy  for  the  existing 
inequalities  of  the  old,  and  the  project  was 
again  brought  forward  in  1810,  but  in  both 
cases  the  political  troubles  of  the  time  pre- 
vented any  active  measures  being  adopted 
for  the  purpose.  It  was  as  recently  as  1817 
that  this  important  undertaking  was  seri- 
ously begun.  The  model  adopted  was  that 
of  the  Censimento  Milanese,  but  Hungary 
and  Transylvania  were  especially  excepted 
from  its  operation.  It  deserves  remark  that 
even  under  the  imperfect  survey  previously 
made,  the  fiscal  burdens  upon  the  land  in 
Gallicia  were  lightened  one-third  of  their 
amount.  This  may  afford  some  idea  of  the 
inequality  of  the  old  imposts,  and  of  the 
way  in  which  the  communes  and  peasantry 
must  have  been  aggrieved.  An  abstract  of 
the  imperial  decree  is  given  by  the  author  : 
it  declares  the  objects  of  the  crown  to  be, 
to  affix  taxation  according  to  the  rules  of 
rigorous  justice,  and  to  encourage  agricul- 
ture. It  goes  on  to  specify  that  lands  and 
houses  are  to  be  taxed  on  the  nett  return, 
and  to  state  the  deductions  w^here  any  are 
to  be  admitted.  A  map  of  every  commune, 
with -a  just  description  of  each  kind  of  soil, 
production,  and  building  it  contains,  is 
ordered  for  the  purpose  of  valuation  ;  uncul- 
tivated lands,  burying  grounds,  churches, 
barracks,  hospitals,  and  public  buildings  are 
exemptedfrom taxation.  The'particular  ame- 
liorations of  soil  produced  by  the  outlay  of 
capital  or  the  diminution  of  product  by  ne- 
glect of  culture,  are  in  no  way  to  be  regard- 
ed, the  true  and  distinct  quality  of  the  land 
upon  the  mode  of  cultivation  and  average 
returned  by  the  majority  of  cultivators  is 
to  be  the  basis  of  the  return :  by  this  mode 
the  more  diligent  are  encouraged,  and  those 
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who  are  negligent  feel  the  effects  of  their 
misconduct.  The  calculation  of  the  rough 
produce  being  thus  settled,  it  is  valued  with 
great  care  in  numbers  or  classes,  after 
a  mean  taken  from  the  more  moderate 
prices  of  the  markets  upon  a  range  of  fifty 
years.  There  seems  exhibited  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, as  far  as  the  government  is  con- 
cerned, a  desire  to  be  rigidly  just  towards 
every  citizen.  The  communes  are  con- 
sulted, and  the  replies  compared  with  those 
from  the  individuals  employed  on  the  survey 
and  estimates,  serving  as  a  collateral  guide 
as  well  as  a  detection  of  any  errors  that  may 
have  been  committed.  The  expense  of  rec- 
tifying faults  in  the  survey  falls  upon  those 
through  whose  negligence  they  occur. 

The  provinces  which  have  been,  or  are 
yet,  subjected  to  this  survey,  comprise  all 
those  in  Italy,  except  Lombardy  which  fur- 
nished the  model,  together  with  the  Scla- 
vonian  or  Austrian,  except  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,  embracing  a  superficies  of 
6926  square  geographical  miles.  Of  these, 
as  long  ago  as  1837,  the  survey  of  no  less 
than  3511,  or  ^  of  fhe  whole  surface,  had 


own  proper  proportion  upon  the  shoulders 
of  high  and  low  alike.  Prussia  has  never 
attempted  to  complete  a  survey,  or  cadastre, 
for  this  equitable  purpose,  though  in  it  is 
involved  the  true  interest  of  her  government 
and  people.  Nothing  can  be  more  oppres- 
sive and  partial  than  the  taxes  on  the  land 
in  Prussia.  Our  author  denies  the  existence 
of  any  such  inequality  in  Austria,  except  in 
isolated  cases  in  those  portions  of  her  pro- 
vinces to  which  the  survey  has  not  yet  ex- 
tended itself  It  goes  far  towards  substan- 
tiating his  opinion,  that  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment has  displayed  such  zeal  for  what  is 
right,  and  has  effected  so  large  a  portion  of 
an  expensive  and  tedious  undertaking. 
When  Prussia  has  proceeded  as  far  in  the 
same  route  in  the  desire  to  do  justice  to  her- 
self and  her  people,  a  fair  parallel  may  be 
drawn  between  the  two  countries,  regarding 
the  land-tax,  but  not  until  then.  Let  us  see 
what  are  the  imposts  levied  upon  the  agri- 
cultural interest  of  Prussia. 

In  isolated  cases,  76  out  of  100  is  paid  in 
the  same  province  where  only  from  17  to  30 
in  the  100  is  commonly  exacted.     In  East- 


been  completed.  In  the  part  of  the  arch-  j  ern  Prussia  the  seignorial  estates  pay  only  a 
duchy  of  Austria,  situated  below  the  Enns,  fourth  of  their  nett  revenue,  the  free  tenants 
where  the  survey  has  been  eight  or  nine  and  others  a  third,  and  the  unfortunate  pea- 
years  in  full  operation,  the  payment  on  the  Isant  one-half!  In  Western  Prussia  the  no- 
nett  return  is  made  at  the  rate  of  1 /.  13*.  7^d.  jbles  pay  25  per  cent,  nett,  the  free  tenants 
upon  every  10/.  Ss.  4d.     Lands  subject  to  from  25  to  30,  and  the  peasants  33  J.     In 


tithe  pay  about  7*-.  6d.  less  upon  the  same 
sum,  the  difference  being  levied  on  the  tithe 
proprietor.  The  tithes  M'ere  a  burden  most 
grievous  to  the  peasant,  who  was  before 
made  to  bear  them  and  other  similar  burdens 
when  due  from  the  revenues  of  his  landlord, 
in  consequence  of  their  being  wholly  shifted 
upon  him.  The  return  of  the  tax  from 
Venifje  is  nearly  24  in  100  fl.,  but  the  ine- 
qualities of  this  kind  of  taxation  are  propor- 
tioned in  Austria  to  the  fair  value  of  the  pro- 
perty and  soil,  which  last  is  richest  in  the 
Italian  provinces.  The  land  pays,  in  Venice, 
16,946  fl.  for  each  square  mile  of  produc- 
tive soil,  and  in  Lombardy  21,516  fl.,  while 
none  of  the  other  provinces  pay  more  than 
8,329  fl.     In  Lombardy  the  return  is  3  fl. 


each  person,  while,  in  High  Austria,  it  is 


only  2fl.  30  kr. 

In  the  endeavour  to  do  substantial  justice 
to  the  tax-payer  Austria  ranks  before  Prus- 
sia, if  we  may  place  confidence  in  the  state- 
ments of  the  present  author.  She  not  only 
overcame  those  obstacles,  by  no  means  to 
be  lightly  esteemed,  which  individual  inter- 
est or  prejudice  placed  in  the  way  of  the 
cadastre  or  survey,  but  she  removed  from 
the  communes  and  peasants  the  burdens 
which  aristocratic  oppression  and  injustice 
had  laid  upon  them,  and  she  placed  their 


Pomerania  the  payments  are  more  unequal, 
and   even   more    oppressive.     The   Rittei- 
GuteTy  or  the  property  of  the  equestrian 
gentry,  pays  only  from  20  to  40  crowns  a- 
year.     In  Silesia  the  princes  and  royal  fam- 
ily pay  28  out  of  100  of  their  net  revenue  ; 
the  peasantry  34.     In  the  former  Saxon  pro- 
vinces some  pay  only  a  light  sum,  and  others 
40  crowns.     In  the  duchy  of  Posen  the  no- 
bility pay  but  24  in  100  ;  the  peasants  33. 
There  was  a  project  for  a  general  revision 
of  the  system  in  1810,  but  Prussia  was  then 
in  a  state  very  different  from  what  she  is  at 
present.     Governments,  as  well  as  indivi- 
!  duals,  find  thirty-three  years  an  inconveni- 
ent period  to  carry  back  their  recollection, 
when  involving  matter  not  at  present  agree- 
able.    A  law   passed   in   1820,  relating  to 
certain  imposts,  and  fixing  them  at  20  in  100, 
belonged  to  a  particular  category,  and  re- 
lieved only  certain  isolated  cases.  The  Rhe- 
nish provinces  alone  having  received,  under 
the  French,  the  cadestral  plan,  had  the  be- 
nefit of  its  completion  in  1839,  and  now  pay 
20  percent  of  their  nett  income.     That  the 
land  has  not  been  fairly  rated  in  Prussia  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Austria  draws 
6,915  fl.  from  each  square  mile  ;    Prussia 
but  3,029. 

The  duty  of  carrying  the  cadastre  into 
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effect  was  at  first  entrusted  to  what  is  styled 
the  Grundsteuer-Regulirungs  -Hof-  Conimis- 
slon.  This  commission  was  afterwards  dis- 
solved, and  its  duties  were  performed  by  the 
ordinary  provincial  authorities  ;  but  a  board 
was  instituted  at  Vienna,  as  a  central  com- 
mission of  direction,  to  which  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  technical  part  of  the  labour 
was  confided. 

The  tax  on  houses  is  levied  according  to 
the  number  of  rooms,  by  a  graduated  scale, 
or  else  according  to  the  rent ;  the  latter 
mode  is  principally  followed  in  the  more 
opulent  towns  ;  15  per  cent,  being  deducted 
for  repairs,  the  rest  pays  at  the  rate  of  IS 
per  cent.  If  the  house  be  let  furnished,  the 
value  of  the  furniture  is  deducted.  In  other 
towns  the  houses  are  classed  and  pay  from 
20  kr.  to  30  fl.  each  house  as  rated.  The 
expenses  of  the  collection  are  about  2^  per 
cent.  The  land  and  house  tax  in  Austria 
produce  about  one-third  of  the  revenue  of 
the  eleven  provinces  in  which  it  is  collected, 
or  about  36,000,000  fl.  (3,900,000/.)  In 
Prussia  this  tax  returns  the  moiety  of  that 
sum,  and  is  much  more  onerous,  being  less 
equally  levied,  and  of  a  larger  proportionate 
amount. 

The  second  direct  Austrian  tax  is  on 
Trades  and  Professions.  There  are  four 
classes  of  individuals  taxed,  manufacturers, 
merchants,  artisans,  and  traders  (Kunste  unci 
Gewerbe)  and  professors.  The  manufactur- 
ers and  '  fabricants'  (we  have  no  analogous 
English  word  for  the  last)  are  in  two  classes  ; 
the  first  may  carry  on  their  business  in  a 
province  only ;  the  second  throughout  the 
empire.  The  first  are  men  of  capital,  but 
not  of  so  large  an  amount  as  the  second. 
The  rates  of  taxation  are  different  for  each 
class  and  its  subdivisions.  All  professors 
pay  who  are  employed  in  instruction,  public 
or  private ;  also  attorneys,  brokers,  and 
similar  persons,  jobbers  out  of  horses  and 
carriages,  or  individuals  employed  jn  any 
way  as  carriers.  They  who  dispose  of  the 
produce  of  their  own  land,  men  of  letters, 
those  who  cultivate  the  fine  arts  ;  medical 
men,  surgeons,  and  midwives  ;  such  as  are 
in  the  public  service  ;  all  who  give  instruc- 
tion where  the  population  is  not  4000  ; 
workmen  on  another's  account-;  those  em- 
ployed in  selling  revenue  articles  of  mono- 
poly, as  stamps  or  tobacco  ;  farmers  of  the 
revenue  ;  miners  ;  those  who  let  horses  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  the  greater  part  of  their 
time  ;  Turks,  by  the  treaty  of  1718  ;  the  in- 
habitants of  the  free  ports  and  some  others 
are  excepted.  Manufacturers  or  fabri cants 
pay  from  40  to  1500  fl.  ;  bankers,  &c.,from 
300  to  1500  fl.  ;  merchants  from  100  to 
1000  fl.  ;  traders  and  professors  from  5  to 


300  fl.  Without  payment  and  a  certificate 
or  licence  from  the  proper  functionaries,  no 
one  can  exercise  his  business. 

This  tax  was  substituted  for  a  stamp  duty 
existing  before  upon  all  kinds  of  indigenous 
productions,  with  a  view  to  equalize  trade 
with  agriculture  in  point  of  taxation,  but 
which  had  been  found  to  press  too  heavily 
on  the  national  industry.  The  tax  is  levied 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  business 
transacted  by  the  merchant  or  trader,  and 
the  capital  he  employs  ;  in  professions  ac- 
cording to  the  price  demanded  for  services. 
The  tax  requires  that  the  precise  capital  a 
trader  intends  to  employ,  with  everything 
relative  to  his  commercial  or  trading  views, 
should  be  declared  to  the  authorities,  even 
to  the  number  of  his  workmen.  If  not  sa- 
tisfactory, the  statement  is  to  be  verified  in 
detail,  whilst  a  false  declaration  is  subject  to 
a  heavy  fine.  The  merchant  or  trader  is 
then  entered  in  his  class,  which  is  changed 
as  circumstances  require ;  but  he  cannot 
trade  out  of  his  prescribed  locality.  In 
Prussia  the  same  kind  of  tax  is  levied,  but 
the  amount  is  regulated  according  to  the  size 
of  the  locality  where  the  payer  trades.  The 
tax  is  thus  comparatively  light  of  effect,  and 
the  rapid  progress  of  Prussian  industry  has 
been  attributed  by  some  to  that  circumstance. 
In  Prussia  the  impost  produced  in  1841,^ 
3,114,000  fl.,  and  in  Austria,  2,257,000  fl., 
Hungary  and  Transylvania  being  excepted 
from  its  operation.  The  impost  lays  open 
every  man's  affairs,  and  is  decidedly  injuri- 
ous to  business.  As  in  the  income-tax  of 
England,  the  disclosure  of  each  man's 
means  and  speculations  to  the  government, 
as  well  as  to  his  neighbour,  is  calculated  to 
repress  the  free  spirit  of  traffic,  and  subjects 
the  man  of  small  capital  to  be  crushed  by 
the  wealthier  trader,  besides  being  abhorrent 
to  personal  freedom  and  privity  respecting 
his  own  concerns,  to  which  every  man  has 
a  natural  right.  Such  taxes  are,  on  that  ac- 
count, inimical  to  public  liberty,  though  in 
harmony  with  despotic  governments,  wher^ 
the  aggregate  of  taxation  is  light.  Besides 
the  above,  there  is  a  graduated  tax  on  in- 
come in  Austria,  called  the  Personal-Steucr  ; 
it  now  only  subsists  in  the  Italian  provinces, 
in  Dalmatia,  and  on  the  Croat  and  Sclavo- 
nian  frontiers  ;  even  there  it  is  often  changed 
to  a  capitation  tax,  levied  equally  upon  all 
ranks,  being  about  3  livres,  or  2s.  6d.  a  head, 
and  returning  1,240,000  fl.  This  tax  is 
shortly  to  be  abolished.  In  Dalmatia  and 
the  military  provinces  the  amount  returned 
is  only  about  60,000  fl.  In  Prussia  the 
capitation  tax  is  onerous  and  unequal.  The 
richest  pay  only  144  crowns,  or  25/.  per 
annum,  while  the  poor  workman  or  labourer 
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is  burdened  with  8  crowns,  or  1/.  2s.  6d. 
The  miserable  aspect  of  the  hamlets  in  Prus- 
sia can  scarcely  be  matter  for  wonder. 

The  next  Austrian  tax  is  that  upon  Jews 
— upon  a  religion  !  First,  all  Jews  pay  the 
Familien-Steuer,  who  have  300  fl.  of  in- 
come ;  next,  those  of  only  150  fl.  pay  the 
Vermogens- Steuer ;  lastly,  there  is  a  sepa- 
rate tax  on  the  slaughter  of  their  cattle  and 
fowls.  The  total  amount  is  216,000  fl.  In 
Moravia  the  Jews  pay  5  fl.  per  family,  and 
a  tax  on  their  meat,  beer,  and  fowls  ;  in  all, 
65,000  fl.  per  year  ;  inGallicia,on  their  meat, 
fowls,  and  light,  producing  690,000  fl.  In 
Lower  Austria  similar  taxes  produce  1 5,000  fl. 
Prussia  has  abandoned  this  disgraceful  system 
of  taxation.  The  total  of  the  direct  taxation 
of  Austria,  from  all  sources,  land  and  houses, 
trades  and  professions,  and  personal  imposts, 
was  in  1841,  42,000,000  fl.,  of  which  the 
tax  on  lands  and  houses  paid  six-sevenths. 
In  Prussia  the  direct  taxes  produce  26,000,- 
000  fl.,  of  which  seven-thirteenths  fall  upon 
the  land. 

The  first  head  of  indirect  taxation  is  that 
on  articles  of  consumption,  a  part  of  which 
only  affects  the  country  at  large.  These  un- 
derwent considerable  alteration  in  1829, 
when  a  uniform  mode  of  levying  them  was 
adopted.  The  towns  and  country  are  sub- 
jected to  duties  alike  upon  rum,  arrack,  es- 
sence of  punch,  and  sugared  liquors  in  gener- 
al ;  upon  spirits  of  wine,  brandy  of  13  de- 
grees, wine,  wine  must,  cider,  beer,  fat  cat- 
tle, calves,  calves  under  a  year  old,  sheep, 
goats,  deer,  lambs,  sucking-pigs,  pigs,  and 
butchers^  meat.  In  the  country  the  tariff*  is 
from  2  fl.  a  head,  down  to  5  kr.  In  the 
chief  towns  from  4  fl.  to  10  kr.  The  duty 
on  liquor  is  paid  on  the  eimerof  14.942  gal- 
lons, varying,  according  to  the  tariff",  from  4 
fl.  30  kr.  on  rum  and  spirits  of  wine,  to 
45  kr.  on  beer.  For  the  large  towns  addi- 
tional articles  subject  to  duty  are,  hydromel, 
vinegar,  poultry,  pullets,  and  pigeons,  veni- 
son, game  of  all  kinds,  birds  used  for  food, 
wild  or  tame,  all  kinds  of  fish,  even  oysters 
and  shell-fish,  rice,  flour,  grits,  and  similar 
preparations,  corn  and  dried  vegetables,  hay, 
straw,  green  vegetables,  roots,  fruit,  dry  or 
.green,  butter,  lard,  candles,  soap,  cheese, 
milk,  eggs,  wax,  oil,  wood,  coal,  bricks  and 
tiles,  stone  and  sand  for  buildings,  lime,  plas- 
ter, timber,  and  fifty  others.  A  single  piece 
of  timber,  used  for  the  construction  of  a  house, 
will  sometimes  have  to  pay,  on  being  taken 
into  Vienna  by  the  builder,  5  fl.  15  kr.,  or  1  Is. 

When  the  tariff*  trenches  upon  certain 
rights  of  individuals  and  communities,  a  com- 
mission is  appointed  in  the  province  to  ar- 
ransje  the  charges. 

Nor  are   these   duties  inconsiderable  for 


many  articles,  even  in  the  country,  since  they 
reach  from  20  to  25  per  cent.,  and  sometimes 
more.  Thus  ordinary  wines  pay  fi"om  30  to 
40  per  cent,  on  their  value  there.  In  the 
large  towns,  consumers  have  to  pay  from  25 
to  100  per  cent.  duty.  Those  who  deal  in 
liquors  and  cattle,  indicate  to  the  authori- 
ties an  approximation  to  the  quantities  they 
make,  or  they  slaughter,  in  the  year,  and  the 
duty  which  they  are  disposed  to  pay  down 
to  avoid  the  tedious  formularies  of  the  tariff*, 
the  arrangement  being  for  one,  two,  or  three 
years.  Those  whose  declarations  are  not 
agreeable  to  the  fiscal  officers,  must  submit 
to  precisely  the  same  vexatious  minuteness 
of  detail,  and  designation  of  instruments  and 
buildings,  which  are  practised  under  the  laws 
of  excise  in  England,  but  which  are  more 
extensively  mischievous  in  Austria,  because 
they  extend  to  almost  every  trade,  and  are 
rigorously  executed.  The  houses,  cellars, 
shops,  localities,  utensils,  or  tools,  are  de- 
scribed in  a  formulary  to  the  proper  officer. 
Everything  is  numbered,  measured,  and 
gauged ;  the  tubs,  vats,  furnaces,  and  cop- 
pers, if  the  trader  deal  in  liquor,  for  example  ; 
nor  is  he  permitted  to  make  the  smallest 
change  without  the  competent  authority. 
Notice  must  be  given  of  every  operation  an 
entire  day  in  advance.  No  fluid  can  be  made 
that  is  sold  without  this  despotic  surveillance. 
The  butcher  cannot  kill  his  cattle,  nor  the 
innkeeper  sell  what  he  does  not  make.  The 
system  is  carried  into  every  tradesman's 
house,  who  deals  in  articles  of  consumption  : 
in  the  towns  Man  is  regarded  by  the  state 
as  a  toiling,  dealing,  eating,  drinking,  and 
sleeping  animal,  created  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  taxed.  Here  is  a  picture  of 
industry  cramped  in  its  operations,  and  of 
fiscal  tyranny,  sufficient  of  itself  to  explain 
why  Austria,  with  vast  resources  and  a  fer- 
tile territory,  finds  her  budget  defective. 
Freedom  is  the  soul  of  trade  :  freedom  to 
project,  freedom  to  amend,  extend,  or  con- 
tract the  means  of  operation,  unchallenged, 
in  secrecy  or  openly,  according  to  the  mode 
privately  judged  eligible.  The  government 
that  does  not  admit  this  principle  is  ignorant 
of  its  own  best  interest.  Sometimes  those 
who  do  not  agree  with  the  fiscal,  have  their 
duties  farmed,  but  this  mode  is  found  not  to 
be  so  productive  as  the  contract  or  arrange- 
ment made  with  the  dealer  for  a  term. 

In  Prussia  the  taxes  on  consumption  are 
neither  so  numerous  nor  enormous  :  those 
on  tobacco,  wine,  brandy,  beer,  "^at  beasts, 
and  corn  converted  into  particular  articles, 
are  the  principal.  In  lieu  of  the  two  last 
items,  the  towns  in  which  they  are  levied 
are  entitled  to  substitute,  if  they  please,  a 
personal  tax  satisfactory  in  amount  to   the 
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fiscal.     The  duty  on  farinaceous  food  is  ex- 
ceedingly  small,  not  quite   seven  farthings 
er  hundredweight. 

The  product  of  this  branch  of  Aus- 
trian taxation  is  19,200,000 

A  personal  tax  in  the  room  of  the 
above  on  Venice  and  Lombardy 
produces  1,240,000 

A  special  tax  levied  on  the  Jews  990,000 


^B    Nearly2-13thsofthe  revenue  or    21,430,000 
^      The  am't.  of  these  taxes  in  Prussia  is    24,255,71 8fl. 

On  the  population  of  Austria  subject  to 
this  tax,  its  amount  is  one-sixth  of  a  kreut- 
zer  per  day  ;  on  that  of  Prussia,  ^J  kr.  It 
must  be  observed,  notwithstanding,  that  this 
tax  presses  principally  upon  the  large 
towns.  In  France  it  is  heavier  than  in  Prus- 
sia by  full  ten  per  cent.,  and  in  Austria  by 
80  per  cent.,  upon  the  entire  population  sub- 
ject to  the  impost. 

The  Customs  form  the  second  head 

of  indirect  taxation ;  the  amount 

received  on  importations  is  14,- 

862,116    fl.,     on     exportations, 

1,347,046  fl.     Total,  16,209,162 

Duties  received  on  the  Hungarian 

line,  2,643,527 

Ditto  from  the  other  provinces,  218,383 

Venetian  manufactures,  duties  on,  15,993 


Total, 


19,087,065fl. 


The  nett  profit  of  the  Austrian  customs,  in 
1840,  was  14,315,319  fl.,  the  gross  receipt 
being  19,087,065  fl. ;  the  expense  of  collec- 
tion is  therefore  25  per  cent.,  levied  upon 
foreign  goods,  upon  importations  and  ex- 
portations along  the  Hungarian  and  other 
frontiers,  on  the^  commerce  of  Dalmatia, 
which  has  an  ordinance  of  customs  for  itself, 
and  on  the  commerce  of  Venice,  as  a  free 
port. 

The  prohibitions  are  few,  relating  princi- 
pally to  adulterated  articles,  but  the  duties 
equal  to  a  prohibition  are  numerous,  and  the 
tariiF  altogether  highly  restrictive.  The 
system  of  Prussia  is  that  of  the  Germanic 
commercial  union,  or  Zoll-Verein. 

M.  de  Tegoborski  says  that  England  did 
not  *  preach'  in  favour  of  free  trade  until  she 
had  received  the  benefit  of  a  restrictive  sys- 
tem. We  might  remind  M.  de  Tegoborski 
that  England  did  not  become  Christian  until 
she  had  had  the  benefit  of  idolatry  ;  that  she 
did  not  possess  civil  freedom  until  she  had 
received  the  benefit  of  the  tyranny  of  the 
Stuarts ;  that  she  did  not  adopt  the  jenny 
until  she  had  disregarded  the  advantage  of 
the  spinning-wheel.  England  is  forced, 
according  to  our  author,  to  enter  upon  the 


career  of  free  trade,  that  she  may  no  longer 
offer  the  inconsistent  spectacle  of  precept 
and  practice  at  variance.  Those  both  for 
and  against  the  tariff  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
are,  according  to  the  author,  not  quite  in 
harmony  with  themselves  upon  the  ultimate 
consequences  of  that  measure.  In  the  teeth 
of  this,  M.  de  Tegoborski  says,  that  liberty 
of  commerce,  wisely  tempered  and  appro- 
priated to  the  particular  circumstances  of 
each  country,  is  a  source  of  prosperity,  and 
will  become  ultimately  necessary  in  every 
state.  What  power  is  to  *  temper  and  ap- 
propriate' we  are  not  told ;  we  presume 
upon  the  continent  it  means  the  head  of 
each  state,  which,  if  not  possessing  infallible 
judgment,  always  retains  infallible  power. 
We  suspect  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  or 
of  Austria,  or  an  English  house  of  commons 
composed  of  agriculturists,  would  be  bad 
judges  when  each  modicum  of  concession 
should  be  doled  out,  and  be  more  inclined 
than  the  generosities  of  the  vulgar  would 
allow  them  to  admit,  to  settle  the  matter 
according  to  their  own  ^  particular  advan- 
tage,' rather  than  the  future  benefit  of  those 
most  concerned.  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  noth- 
ing to  fear  for  the  principle  of  his  tariff,  not- 
withstanding the  apprehension  of  our  author, 
or  we  should  rather  say  the  want  of  appre- 
hension of  the  sounder  principles  of  trade 
which  is  so  obvious  among  continental  esono 
mists. 

We  cannot  follow  M.  de  Tegoborski 
throuo;h  the  arguments  he  has  adduced  to 
favour  some  part  of  a  restrictive  system, 
which  we  suppose  he  would  himself  deno- 
minate moderate  in  extent.  He  quotes  un- 
happy Poland,  and  with  justice  states  that 
she  had  nothing  to  export  but  corn,  and 
could  not  cultivate  that  upon  the  mere  hazard 
of  a  bad  harvest  in  England — her  agricultur- 
ists in  consequence  became  sufferers.  In 
1821  the  government,  it  seems,  took  meas- 
ures for  settling  the  difficulty.  Credit  and 
a  system  of  customs  being  established, 
awoke  the  national  industry  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment, and  placed  '  happily^  between  Russia 
and  Germany,  closing  her  frontiers  to  the 
last,  and  introducing  her  manufactures  at  a 
low  rate  into  the  former,  particularly  her 
woollen  goods,  she  continued  to  prosper. 
Justly  does  the  author  ask  to  what  end  an 
agricultural  country  is  to  go  on  producing 
corn  without  a  market,  and  whether  creating 
a  manufacturing  population  to  consume,  is 
not  a  wise  measure.  No  one  disputes  this. 
A  nation  producing  corn  and  wool  alone  can 
only  grow  and  manufacture  as  far  as  a  cer- 
tain point ;  when  this  is  attained,  her  indus- 
try must  stand  still,  or  she  must  offer  in 
exchange  what  the  world  will  be  little  in- 
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clined  to  exchange  with  her  at  all.  It  is  hy 
a  multiplication  of  exchanges,  embracing 
the  greatest  possible  variety  of  articles  con- 
ti'ibuting  to  use  or  luxury,  that  a  lasting  sys- 
tem of  trade  and  manufactures  can  exist. 
Without  the  cotton  of  America,  Egypt,  and 
India,  exchanged  for  manufactures  or  indi- 
genous products,  England  could  never  have 
been  so  wealthy.  That  the  home  market 
must  be  first  supplied  is  true,  but  the  domes- 
tic life  of  England  exhibits  numberless  arti- 
cles of  use  or  luxury  that  would  never  have 
been  seen  but  for  the  interchanges  of  her 
commerce.  These,  bringing  wealth,  gene- 
rated other  articles  of  manufacture,  that,  as 
other  countries  attain  refinement,  will  be- 
come articles  of  demand  in  them.  Those 
which  are  best  and  cheapest  find  their  way 
in  preference  all  over  the  world.  It  is  upon 
the  system  of  interchange,  the  wants  of  one 
country  supplying  those  of  another,  and  not 
upon  the  reverse,  that  a  beneficial  trade 
must  be  grounded  ;  a  system  that  cannot  be 
begun  too  early,  and  to  which  heavy  pro- 
tecting duties  are  obstacles.  England  is  no 
example  here.  Lord  Liverpool  justly  said, 
'  Commerce  has  thriven  despite  parliament- 
ary enactments.' 

We  must  do  the  author  the  justice  to  say, 
he  does  not  argue  in  favour  of  enormous 
duties,  and  many  of  his  observations  merit 
praise.  He  supports  gradual  alterations 
where  systems  are  bad  ;  he  is  not  aware 
how  fallible  are  all  the  laws  made  by 
governments  for  trade,  compared  to  those 
dictated  by  the  nature  of  commerce  itself. 
These  last  arise  out  of  practical  knowledge, 
the  others  are  generally  the  result  of  crude 
ideas,  of  financial  hopes,  of  the  selfish  inte- 
rests of  party,  or  of  long-nurtured  prejudices. 

Prussia  lightened  her  duties,  though  the 
change  was  met  by  violent  outcries  ;  she 
has  proportionably  profited.  Austria  is  not 
wise  enough  to  follow  the  example.  The 
treasury  of  the  one  country  has  a  surplus, 
that  of  the  other  groans  from  famine.  Of 
651  articles  in  the  Austrian  tariff,  547  pay 
duty  without  regard  to  the  gross  or  nett 
weight :  75  pay  upon  the  value,  39  upon 
the  piece.  A  new  regulation  recently  alter- 
ed the  articles  charged  after  their  value  to 
65,  and  those  upon  the  weight  to  547.  In 
the  German  Association,  the  duties  are  all 
imposed,  except  one,  upon  the  gross  weight. 
A  special  permission  must  be  had  for  the 
importation  of  many  articles,  and  fifteen  of 
these  carry  a  duty  of  60  per  cent. 

Some  of  the  duties  are  twenty  times  heav- 
ier in  Austria  than  in  Prussia  and  the  Ger- 
manic Association,  a  striking  proof  of  the 
impolitic  system  of  Austria.     M.  de  Tego- 


borski  justly  observes  that  when  an  indige- 
nous manufacture  requires  a  protection  of  60 
per  cent,  in  duties,  the  protection  is  unwise. 
His  reference  to  the  more  flourishing  state 
of  the  Prussian  manufactures  is  decisive. 
We  learn,  too,  that  the  importation  of  cotton 
thread  into  Prussia  and  the  associated  states 
appears  to  be  on  the  increase,  while  the 
manufacture  of  the  same  article  is  carried  on 
there  to  a  great  extent.  Prussia  exported 
22,812  cwt.  of  cotton  fabrics. in  1832;  in 
1835  she  exported  55,200.  The  cotton 
trade  of  the  customs  union  of  Germany  since 
it  included  Baden,  Nassau,  and  Frankfort, 
gave  in  1838-9  a  mean  of  77,795  cwt.  re- 
ceived,— exceeding  that  exported.  Silk 
pays  in  Austria  six  times  more  duty  than  in 
Prussia  ;  yet  the  trade  flourishes  more  out 
of  all  proportion  in  the  last  country  :  here  is 
a  natural  result  of  high  duties.  Again, 
smuggling,  known  and  felt  too  much  in  Eng- 
land, is  fearfully  experienced  in  Austria. 
The  smuggler  is  the  readiest  schoolmaster 
for  bungling  financiers.  In  Austria,  en- 
couraged by  large  profits,  he  carries  on  his 
hazardous  trade  to  a  greater  extent  than  in 
all  the  Germanic  states  put  together.  Arti- 
cles borne  in  a  small  compass  easily  pass 
into  Austria,  owing  to  her  vast  frontier.  Of 
all  the  European  nations  her  interest  in  this 
respect  is  most  connected  with  low  duties, 
while  she  perversely  follows  the  opposite 
plan.  A  proof  of  this  is,  that  for  ten  years 
the  mean  amount  for  what  are  called  Put- 
zwaaren  (under  which  denomination  are  in- 
cluded all  showy  articles  for  male  and  fe- 
male wear,  except  goods  in  the  piece)  was 
but  5104  fl.  for  the  whole  empire.  Now 
many  a  lady  of  fashion  in  Vienna  annually 
expends  a  larger  amount  on  her  toilette, 
which  consists  in  a  great  measure  of  English 
and  French  goods.  In  shawls  the  govern- 
ment return  gave  but  479  fl.  a  year  for  ten 
years  ;  while  there  was  not  a  damsel,  even 
among  the  shopkeepers,  but  had  several 
shawls,  if  not  cachmeres,  still  of  foreign 
manufacture,  that  should  have  paid  duty. 
Every  lady  in  Vienna  has  dresses  of  Lyons 
silk,  and  yet  the  mean  return  of  the  customs 
for  ten  years  gives  but  41  fl.  of  duty  per  an- 
num. Prussia  has  little  smuggling ;  for 
upon  the  articles  most  easily  introduced,  and 
most  profitable  to  the  smuggler,  she  keeps 
her  duties  low.  A  table  is  given  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  few  articles  in  which  there  is  a 
higher  duty  in  Prussia  than  in  Austria,  but 
for  this  there  is  generally  some  special  rea- 
son, as  in  the  case  of  cattle,  a  tax  existing 
on  those  which  are  native.  In  her  transit 
duties  Austria  is  peculiarly  liberal,  the  larg- 
er part  paying  only  from  2  kr.  to  5  kr.  per 
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cwt.  Exportation  is  free  in  the  states  of  the 
Gennanic  Association,  but  on  that  of  Aus- 
tria there  are  duties  payable. 

Hungary  is  under  a  different  system  of 
taxation  from  the  rest  of  the  empire,  and  is 
less  heavily  mulcted,  but  we  have  not  space 
to  enter  into  detail.  There  are  685  custom 
stations  alono;  the  outer  and  the  Huno;arian 
frontiers  ;  229  of  the  first,  and  456  of  the 
second  class.  The  first  are  styled  Commer- 
zial-ZoU-Aemter^  the  others  Hidfs-Zoll- 
Aemter.  In  the  chief  towns  there  are  63 
central  custom  stations  called  Haupt-Zoll- 
Aemfer,  and  in  the  interior  country  50  se- 
condaries styled  Legstdlten.  Besides  there 
are  71  stations  appointed  to  control  the  bills 
of  parcels  travelling  with  the  merchandise 
passing  in  or  out,  and  lastly  a  frontier  guard 
called  the  Finanz-  Wache.  There  are  also 
tribes  of  inspectors  and  other  superior  otfi- 
cials.  The  expenses  of  the  customs  in  all 
the  provinces  of  the  empire  include  the  sala- 
ries of  19,124  persons,  who  are  paid  incomes 
of  various  amounts  from  150  to  400  fl.  ex- 
cept the  inspectors  and  officers,  whose  sala- 
ries range  higher.  The  cost  to  Austria  of 
collecting  this  branch  of  her  revenue  may 
be  estimated  at  30  per  cent*.  The  gross  in 
come  of  the  customs  of  the  Germanic  Asso 
ciation  was,  in  1841,  38,352,00011.,  out  of 
which  the  expenses  were  about  10  per  cent, 
or  3,992,000,  leaving  nett  34,360,000  fl. 

M.  de  Tegoborski  indulges  in  conjectures 
as  to  the  probability  of  Austria  joining  the 
Zoll-Verein  or  German  Association.  He 
examines  the  various  obstacles  to,  and  ad- 
vantages of  the  mea,sure  with  shrewdness, 
and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
Among  the  obstacles,  he  alludes  to  the  re- 
partition of  the  revenues,  and  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  custom  duties  occasioning  a  de- 
ficit, together  with  the  different  monetary 
systems  and  the  weights  and  measures.  He 
concludes  this  part  of  his  work  by  stating 
that  Austria  has  of  late  shown  a  spirit  of  in- 
dustry, and  is  progressing  in  her  manufac- 
tures. The  Zoll-  Verein  consumes  70,000,- 
000  lbs.  of  cotton  thread,  of  which  it  cannot 
supply  more  than  15,000,000  lbs.,  other  ac- 
counts say  a  third  ;  the  remainder  we  pre- 
sume comes  from  Great  Britain.  No  less 
than  311, .532  workmen  in  the  cotton  line 
are  said  to  be  employed  in  the  states  of  the 
Association.  M.  de  Tegoborski  is  for  rais- 
ing the  tariff  of  the  Zoll-  Verein  upon  cotton 
twist  to  protect  and  encourage  the  manufac- 
ture at  home,  and  he  applauds  the  excessive 
tariff  of  Austria  upon  that  article.  The  re- 
sult of  his  statements  seems  to  be  that  Aus- 
tria could  not  join  the  German  Association 
without  the  most  impolitic  sacrifices. 

Austria  manufactures  woollen   cloth  in 


Moravia,  Silesia,  Bohemia,  and  Lower 
Austria.  The  number  of  sheep  she  feeds 
has  been  estimated  at  16,584,000,  with  l^lb. 
of  wool  each  head  ;  but  the  present  author 
thinks  there  are  above  20,000,000  in  the  en- 
tire country,  and  that  21,255,000  lbs.  of  their 
wool  are  consumed  at  home.  Prussia  con- 
sumes 26,000,000  lbs.  ;  throughout  the 
Zoll-  Verein  the  cloth  is  better  made  than  in 
Austria,  and  the  export  double  in  quantity. 

The  linen  manujfactures  are  principally 
confined  to  the  Sclavonic  provinces  of  Bo- 
hemia, Moravia,  and  Silesia  ;  the  value  is 
from  70,000,000  to  90,000,000fl.  Ordinary 
cloths  are  manufactured  in  Higher  Austria, 
the  Tyrol,  the  north  of  Hungary,  and  Gal- 
li(^a.  The  linen  manufactures  are  suffi- 
cient for  home  consumption,  and  admit  of 
exportation  to  the  extent  of  49,339  cwt. 
The  exportations  of  the  Zoll-Verein  are 
nearly  double  those  of  Austria.  It  would 
appear  that  though  in  damasks  and  the  finer 
linens  this  kind  of  fabric  can  bear  no  compe- 
tition with  that  of  England,  still  the  impor- 
tations have  diminished.  The  silk  manu- 
factures are  principally  in  the  Milanese  and 
Venice ;  these  were  valued  in  1841  at 
1,600,000/.  The  southern  Tyrol  follows 
in  the  order  of  the  manufacture.  The  total 
silk  50,500  cwt.  is  valued  at  6fl.  the  pound, 
giving  a  money  total  of  78,780,000  francs, 
or  3,156,000/.  Of  this  33,517  cwt.  were  the 
mean  exportation  from  1829  to  1838,  of 
which  one-half  was  raw  silk,  the  rest  dyed 
or  in  twist.  The  establishments  for  the  ma- 
nufacture of  silk,  Hungary  exclusive,  were 
5095,  not  reckoning  the  little  domestic 
workshops ;  3735  in  Lombardy,  1244  in  the 
Venetian  states,  69  in  the  Tyrol,  in  Austria 
below  the  Enns  28,  and  24  at  Vienna.  With 
the  advantage  of  the  raw  material  so  decid- 
edly in  her  favour,  the  exports  of  the  Zoll-  ' 
Verein  are  to  those  of  Austria  as  13  to  2  in 
silk  goods.  Those  of  Prussia  alone  are  to 
Austria  as  7  to  1.  Such  is  the  effect  of  re- 
strictive duties. 

The  ironworks  of  Austria  are  principally 
in  the  archduchy  of  Austria,  Styria,  Carin- 
thia,  and  Carniola.  Without  reckoning  Hun- 
gary, they  include  718  establishments.  The 
amount  produced  is  variously  given  at 
2,000,000  and  at  2,500,000  cwt. ;  1,760,000 
being  malleable  and  the  rest  cast.  Becher, 
in  his  work  on  the  commerce  of  Austria, 
o-ives  129,754,183  lbs.  as  the  quantity  ex- 
ported. The  Germanic  Association  imports 
raw  iron,  free  of  duty,  and  exports  it  manu- 
factured to  an  extent  against  Austria  of  23  to 
2,  where  raw  iron  pays  ^^  per  cent,  on  its 
value.  Here  it  appears  Austria  and  the  as- 
sociated states  could  never  agree.  England 
can  dehver  her  raw  iron  free,  at  Stettin,  for 
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39  silbargros  the  hundred,  while  the  price  in 
Prussia  at  the  place  of  production  is  from  50 
to  60.  The  expense  of  carriage  is  8  pfen- 
nings, or  l-Jd.  per  hundredweight,  per  Ger- 
man mile  by  road,  so  that  30  or  40  miles 
from  Stettin  (140  to  190  English)  Austrian 
iron  is  20  per  cent,  dearer  upon  introduc- 
tion than  that  of  Prussia,  and  sells  in  her 
own  territory  in  a  proportion  from  8  to  10 
higher.  This  article  is  an  invincible  obsta- 
cle to  an  Austrian  junction  with  the  Zoll- 
Verein^  even  in  the  opinion  of  the  present 
writer.  Upon  locks  and  similarly  manufac- 
tured articles,  the  Austrian  duties  are  near- 
ly seven  times  more  than  those  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. The  difference  in  the  price  of  raw 
iron  is  an  important  advantage  for  England, 
by  which  country  the  Znll-  Verein  must  con- 
tinue to  be  supplied  without  fear  of  rivalry. 
The  manufacture  of  sugar  from,  beetroot 
has  attained  its  culminating  point,  and  its 
decline  is  likely  to  continue  not  only  in  con- 
sequence of  the  loss  of  the  duties  on  foreign 
sugar,  but  from  sound  reasons  of  economy. 
But  for  the  capital  involved  in  this  manufac- 
ture in  France,  its  fate  would  ere  now  have 
been  decided  there ;  in  Germany  a  failure 
in  competition  with  colonial  sugar  is  confi- 
dently predicted.  There  were  recently 
eighty-six  manufactories  in  Austria,  which 
produced  70,030  hundredweight  of  raw 
sugar.  In  the  Zoll- Verein  the  product  is 
177,400  hundred,  or,  as  one  to  seven  to  that 
imported ;  thus  forming  the  eighth  part  of 
the  consumption.  Austria,  in  1337,  im- 
ported 443,024  hundred  of  colonial  sugar, 
that  of  beetroot  being  less  than  a  seventh  of 
her  consumption.  Thus  the  opinion  that 
the  advantages  derived  from  the  consump- 
tion of  beetroot  sugar  are  not  proportioned 
to  the  disadvantages,  gains  ground,  and  will 
before  long  cause  its  place  to  be  again  occu- 
pied by  the  colonial  product. 

The  foregoing  are  the  principal  articles 
in  which  it  appears  Austria  would  be  no 
gainer  by  joining  the  German  Association. 
There  are  many  other  changes  which  would 
place  her  in  the  necessity  of  lessening  a 
needful  revenue  already  too  much  burden- 
ed, whilst  the  direct  advantages,  as  on  the 
increased  demand  for  Bohemian  glass,  for 
example,  would  be  small  compared  to  the 
loss.  The  observations  of  M.  de  Tegoborski 
on  the  backwardness  of  Austria  in  manufac- 
tures, compared  to  the  states  of  the  Ger- 
manic association,  are  striking.  Her  restric- 
tive duties  nourish  the  contraband  system  to 
an  enormous  extent ;  and  yet  she  cannot 
afford  beneficial  reductions.  On  an  average 
of  three  years,  the  exportations  of  Austria 
amounted  to  27,063,41  Ofl.  ;  those  of  the 
Germanic  x\ssociation  to  70,610,914fl.     So, 


whereas  the  states  of  the  Zo.'/- Terezn  possess 
a  population  of  but  27  millions,  whilst  Aus- 
tria numbers  more  than  35  millions  of  in- 
habitants, the  manufactured  goods  exported 
by  the  former  ejcceed  those  exported  by  the 
latter  in  the  proportion  of  70  to  27  nearly 
The  result  in  separate  articles,  is  in  cottons 
25  to  2,  silks  45  to  7,  linens  29  ,to  10,  and 
woollens  33  to  20  ;  there  is  not  one  article 
in  favour  of  Austria.  Here  is  a  singular 
proof  of  deficient  energy  and  want  of  a  cor- 
rect understanding  of  the  true  principles  of 
trade.  We  must  add  that  the  exports  into 
Hungary,  in  1S40,  were  valued  at  41,933,- 
70711.,  and  that  the  returns  imported  were 
50,064,902fl.,  leaving:  a  balance  in  5,719,- 
607fl.,  in  favour  of  Hungary. 

The  monopoly  of  5a//  is  the  third  branch 
of  indirect  revenue,  and  supplies  a  seventh 
of  the  total  amount ;  returning  19,500,00011. 
In  Prussia  this  tax  returns  but  8,533,71411. 
The  consumption  in  Prussia  is  13.42  Aus- 
trian pounds  per  head,  in  Austria  just  141b. 
The  last  named  country  is  richer  in  salt  than 
any  other  in  Europe,  and  could  furnish 
enough  for  the  consumption  of  the  whole 
(Continent.  Prussia  has  only  enough  for  two- 
thirds  of  her  consumption  ;  the  rest  she 
obtains  from  Liverpool  at  very  little  above 
what  it  costs  at  the  mine.  The  Austrian 
brine-springs,  or  mines,  are  all  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  fiscal,  and  importation  prohibit- 
ed. The  trade  is  free  internally,  except  in 
the  Italian  provinces.  The  magazines  in  the 
salt-works  are  regulated  in  such  a  manner 
as,  with  some  exceptions,  to  bring  in  a  profit 
to  the  government  of  5fl.  per  quintal,  ex- 
penses deducted.  In  High  Austria  the  best 
salt  brings  6fl.  25kr.  per  barrel.  In  Dalma- 
tia  it  is  sold  at  3fl.  30kr.  according  to  the 
poverty  or  distance  of  the  province.  In 
order  to  compensate  for  this  deficiency, 
Lombardy  is  charged  llfl. 5 Ikr.  the  hundred, 
and  Venice  for  sea-salt  from  Istria  lOfl.  8kr., 
a  notable  specimen  of  Austrian  financial  ar- 
rangements. Englishmen  would  be  sur- 
prised with  good  reason,  if  Cornwall  were 
to  pay  70  or  80  per  cent,  more  for  a  taxed 
article  than  Huntingdon,  because  the  people 
of  the  latter  county  happened  to  be  the 
poorer.  In  the  Italian  provinces  salt  is  only 
to  be  had  of  the  agf^nts  of  the  fiscal,  and 
smuggling  is  carried  on  along  the  whole 
frontier.  The  author,  with  the  character- 
istic feelings  of  a  Russian,  observes  that  this 
mischief  will  not  be  remedied,  until  they  do 
in  Italy  as  in  some  districts  of  Prussia, 
oblige  the  inhabitants  to  buy  so  much  salt 
each  per  head  !  If  this  be  done  for  salt, 
why  not  for  all  other  commodities  at  the 
pleasure  of  officials,  so  that  the  state  may 
pocket  9fl.   and  lOfl.,  upon  an  article   that 
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costs  less  than  Ifl.  !  The  despotism  of 
finance  never  went  further  in  making  costly 
one  of  the  first  necessaries  of  existence.  We 
almost  think  the  smuggler  a  public  benefac- 
tor. Then  as  to  the  people,  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that  the  prevalence  of  intestine 
worms  of  the  most  troublesome  kind  among 
the  poorer  classes  on  the  continent,  is  owing 
to  the  deprivation  of  this  necessary  adjunct 
to  their  coarse  vegetable  aliment  in  sufficient 
quantity,  its  use  being  one  of  the  greatest 
preventives  of  the  vermicular  parasite.  For 
salt  alone  5,676,000fl.  is  levied  upon  the 
two  Italian  provinces,  or  756,800/.  upon 
4,700,000  of  population,  an  impost  unequal 
with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  empire,  and 
therefore  unjust.  In  Prussia  the  tax  is 
more  uniformly  levied,  the  price  being  6fi. 
20|kr.  the  hundred,  but  there  the  sale  by 
retail  is  in  the  hands  of  the  coUecter  of  the 
tax  or  his  agents. 

Tobacco  is  another  monopoly  in  Austria, 
first  made  such  in  1670.  The  gross  produce 
in  1841  was  18,000,000fl.,  though  in  1829 
it  was  only  6,000,00011.  The  nett  revenue 
was,  12,000,000  or  34kr.  a -head  on  21,- 
240,000  of  population,  on  which  number 
alone  it  is  at  present  levied  ;  the  quantity 
consumed  was  31,860,0001bs.,  or  a  pound 
and  half  per  head,  throughout  the  twelve 
provinces  liable  to  the  tax.  The  collection 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  financial  administration 
of  each  province,  but  the  manufacture  is 
confided  to  a  board  called  the  Tahaks-Fa- 
briken-Direction,  that  superintends  the  home 
growth  and  the  purchases  made  out  of  the 
country.  The  price  is  fixed  by  law,  and  it 
is  sold  by  dealers  accountable  to  the  fiscal. 
The  wholesale  dealers  are  paid  by  1 J  per 
cent,  on  the  amount  disposed  of  to  those 
who  deal  in  retail.  The  profit  of  the  latter 
is  according  to  the  species  of  goods,  from 
two  and  three  to  eight  and  ten  per  cent. 
Naturally,  too,  thefe  is  a  great  deal  of  con- 
trabrand  trade  in  this  article. 

In  Prussia  the  monopoly  of  tobacco,  a 
mere  luxury,  does  not  exist,  although  many 
more  onerous  and  less  defensible  taxes  are 
continued. 

The  stayjip  duties  and  tax  on  official  papers 
are  the  next  heads  of  indirect  impost,  and 
returned,  in  1841,  5,500,000fl.  They  are 
levied  on  title  deeds  and  documents  ;  on 
judicial  acts  in  suits  ;  on  the  like  acts  not 
in  suits  ;  and  on  official  acts  not  in  the  juris- 
diction of  the  tribunals.  There  are  twelve 
classes  of  stamp  duties,  the  lowest  in  value 
is  3kr.  and  the  highest  20fl.  ;  the  last  pay- 
able on  money  transactions  of  the  value  of 
8000  fl.  and  upwards.  Stamps  are  required 
on  a  variety  of  mercantile  and  private  papers, 
sales,  bills  of  exchange,  playing-cards,  and 


similar  things.  Some  of  the  charges  are 
unequal  and  impolitic.  Documents  without 
the  necessary  stamps  are  void.  The  stamps 
for  appointments  to  public  functions,  as 
benefices,  privileges,  and  titles,  run  from 
lOOOfl.  for  the  diploma  of  noble,  to  12,000fl. 
for  that  of  prince.  A  councillor  pays  lOOfl., 
and  a  privy  councillor  6000fl.,  different  sums 
being  fixed  for  intermediate  grades.  The 
stamp  duty  on  patents  is  regulated  by 
the  time  they  are  conceded,  one  year  being 
25il.  increasing  to  440fl.  in  all  for  fifteen 
years,  the  longest  term  for  which  they  are 
given.  This  is  an  impolitic  and  unjust 
tax  in  any  country.  In  Prussia  the  stamp 
duties  press  heavier  on  trade  than  in 
Austria. 

The  gross  produce  of  the  five  foregoing 
heads  of  indirect  taxation  is  from  recent  offi- 
cial returns,  79,000,000  fl.,  the  expense  of 
collecting  nearly  13  per  cent.  In  Prussia 
it  averages  about  10,  and  in  France  16  per 
cent. 

ThePost  produces  in  Austria  2,400,000  fl. ; 
in  Prussia  400,000  fl.  less,  while  in  France, 
deducting  the  expense  of  the  administration, 
the  product  is  7,632,000  fl.*  There  are 
only  two  classes  of  charge,  a  single  letter 
weighing  \  of  an  ounce,  or  8.75  grammes 
of  France,  is  charged  for  ten  miles  6  kr., 
beyond  that  distance  12  kr.  The  Prussian 
charges  are  graduated  from  3  kr.  for  one, 
up  to  12  kr.  for  a  hundred  miles  the  single 
letter.  Weights  up  to  100  lbs.,  as  well  as 
silver  and  gold,  are  charged  by  weight  and 
value  according  to  a  scale  generally  lowest 
in  Austria.  Thus  10,000  fl.  in  gold,  weigh- 
ing 13  lb.  12  oz.,  carried  100  miles,  is 
charsjed  in  Austria  34  fl.  53  kr. ;  in  Prussia 
133  fl.  20  kr.,  or  98  fl.  27  kr.  more. 

The  Lottery^  another  head  of  indirect 
taxation,  brings  in  about  4,000,000  fl.  to  the 
state.  This  demoralizing  source  of  revenue, 
existing  also  in  Prussia,  needs  no  further 
description  ;  wherever  adopted  it  is  a  certain 
indication  of  financial  weakness. 

The  total  nett  amount  of  Austrian  taxation 
we  have  already  given.  The  following 
table  will  afford  some  idea  of  the  vast  and 
extravagant  machinery  by  which  it  is  kept 
in  activity. 

In  1839  there  were  73,543  individuals  of 
all  ranks  employed  and  paid  for  civil  services 
alone,  or  1  in  every  494  persons,  and  adding 
52,728  miners  and  workmen,  1  in  266  in- 
habitants. Their  salaries  and  emoluments 
reached  34,730,624  fl.,  and  the  expense  of 


•  The  receipts  of  the  post  for  France  in  1841, 
^ive  a  sura  of  45.-543,000  francs  ;  the  expenses  were 
25,698,000;  leaving  a  profit  of  1^,845,000  francs. 
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the  government  officials  was  12|  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  revenue.  The  following  table 
OB  the  separate  provinces,  with  their  reve- 


nues,   retainers,  and  emoluments,  is  inte- 
resting. 


Austria  below  the  Enns 

—  with  the  administrative  boards  at  Vienna 

Lombardy 

Hungary 

Bohemia     .....    ^ 

Venice 

Gallicia       

Moravia  and  Silesia 

Austria  above  the  Enns 

Styria 

Carinthia  and  Carniola 

Transylvania 

Tyrol 

Littoral 

Military  Frontiers 

Dalmatia . 


Population. 


1,369,000 

2,532,000 

11,973,000 

4,133,000 


Revenue. 


Employes. 


Emoluments 


li. 
19,490,000 

19,200,000 
19,990,000 
16,050,000 


2,148,000  15,040,000 
4,714,000'l2,647,000 
2,154,000   9,160,000 


851,000 
964,000 
755,000 

2,056,000 
836,000 
480,000 

1,192,000 
392,000 


5,040,000 
4,321,000 
3,981,000 
3,867,000 
3,242,000 
2,864,000 
2,6.39,000 
921,000 


9,545 
14,952 
5,481 
7,984 
7,431 
8,383 
9,169 
3,157 
3,522 
2,671 
2,117 
3,865 
3,505 
2,450 
6,030 
1,221 


tt. 
7,326,893 
13,335,051 
4,320,569 
4,053,712 
2,646,392 
3,942,214 
2,677,816 
1,061,133 
1,674,42] 
1,437,691 

977,291 
1,012,653 
1,439,207 

848,531 
unknown 

477,431 


Expensea 
per  cent. 


n.  kr. 
37  6 
68  25 

22  30 

23  51 
16  29 
26  12 
21  10 
11  34 
33  13 
33  16 

24  33 
26  11 
44  23 
29  37 

51  50 


The  reorganization  of  the  Austrian  finances 
is  necessary  for  her  security  ;  reform  knocks 
loudly  at  her  door ;  the  means  are  within 
her  reach  ;  her  resources  are  great,  but  the 
system  complex  and  expensive.  The  clog 
of  bureaucracy  hampers  her  progress,  and 
makes  the  smallest  change  slow  and  difficult 
of  execution.  An  inclination  is  said  to  exist 
on  the  part  of  the  government  to  ameliorate 
or  even  abandon  the  formal  mode  and  tedious 
routine  hitherto  pursued,  and  of  the  success 
of  energetic  endeavours  for  either  purpose 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Placed  between 
Russia  and  Western  Europe,  the  indepen- 
dence of  Austria  is  most  important  to  the 
latter,  but  she  must  be  rich  and  powerful  as 
well  as  independent,  to  preserve  her  position, 
with  jealous  neighbours  about  her,  and  bar- 
barism on  her  eastern  frontier.  It  is  well  to 
know  that  the  material  is  not  wanting,  that 
before  long  the  change  so  desirable  may 
chance  to  be  effected,  and  the  Austrian  reve- 
nue made  to  produce  200,000,000  fl.  without 
increased  pressure  upon  the  population. 

M.  de  Tegoborski  has  done  a  great  ser- 
vice to  the  public  by  his  work,  which  will 
not  be  read  unprofitably.  We  suspect  he 
possesses  much  better  information  than  his 
book  discloses  upon  a  good  many  points, 
and  more  than  all  that  in  his  heart  he  is  a 
convert  to  free  trade  principles — how  indeed 
could  a  writer  of  sound  judgment  and  reflec- 
tion be  otherwise  ?  Of  his  non-declaration 
of  such  an  opinion  it  is  not  difficult  to  com- 
prehend the  reasons. 


Art.  IX. — Le  Due  de  Bassano^  Souvenirs 
Intimes  de  la  Revolution  et  de  VEvipire. 

Recueillis  et  publics  par  Madame  Char- 
lotte DE  SoR.  (Personal  Recollections 
of  the  Duke  of  Bassano,  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  of  the  Empire.  Collected  and 
published  by  Madame  de  Sor.)  Brus- 
sells.      1843. 

This  is  a  poor,  paltry  book,  compiled  by  a 
warm-hearted  woman,  evidently  with  the 
best  and  kindest  intentions.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary, perhaps  it  would  be  neither  fitting  nor 
decorous,  that  we  should  too  curiously  pry 
into  the  relations  of  good  neighbourhood  or 
of  friendship,  or  haply  of  something  more 
tender  still,  existing  between  Maret,  Duke 
of  Bassano,  and  Charlotte  de  Sor.  With 
these,  as  we  have  nothing  whatever  to  do, 
we  desire  in  no  degree  to  meddle.  The 
book,  for  aught  we  know  or  care,  may 
be  the  offspring  of  friendship,  of  gratitude, 
or  of  a  tenderer  passion :  but  the  inquiries 
of  our  readers,  no  matter  what  the  mov- 
ing spring  of  the  lady,  will  naturally  be, 
does  this  worthy  woman  tell  anything  new — 
does  she  throw  any  unexpected  light  on  the 
character  of  her  hero,  or  in  doing  him 
honour,  at  all  open  to  our  view  more  dis- 
tinctly or  more  vividly  the  thorny  path  of 
public  affairs  ?  We  regret  to  say  she  does 
not ;  and  we  do  not,  therefore,  very  well 
see  the  necessity  under  which  Charlotte  de 
Sor  lay  in  putting  her  pen  to  paper  to  pro- 
duce this  rifacimento.  The  career  of  Maret 
is  as  well  known  as  the  progress  of  any  ca- 
pable, industrious,  plodding,  subservient 
short-hand  writer  deserves  to  be.  Honour 
he  obtained  in  his  day,  and  some  share  of 
wealth  with  a  dukedom  to  boot,  and  with 
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these  he  and  his  ought  to  have  been,  if  they 
are  not,  satisfied.  Had  he  been  born  in 
England  he  might  have  been  a  kind  of 
second-rate  Gurney  or  Cherer,  making  his 
5000/.  a  year,  labouring  hardly  by  night  and 
by  day  in  houses  of  parliament  and  courts 
of  law,  spending  all  the  while  his  800/.  a 
year,  and  therefore  dying  far  richer  than  he 
did  as  a  peer  of  France ;  or  he  might  have 
turned  law  reporter  like  Peckwell,  and  hav- 
ing accepted  an  Indian  judgeship,  died  for- 
gotten in  a  foreign  land ;  or  he  might  have 
gone  on  plodding  his  wearisome  way,  day 
by  day,  in  all  the  Courts  of  Westminster 
Hall,  and  have  come  to  nothing,  like  many 
and  more  accomplished  men,  at  last.  But 
having  fallen  on  stormy  times,  and  there 
being  no  one  to  compete  with  him  in  his 
speciality,  he  rose  from  grade  to  grade,  till 
ultimately  he  became  a  duke  and  minister 
for  foreign  affairs.  It  will,  however,  be  ne- 
cessary to  enter  into  a  few  particulars,  to 
give  the  reader  an  insight  into  his  history, 
but  not  at  any  great  length.  Maret  was 
born  at  Dijon  in  1763.  His  father  was  a 
doctor,  and  he  was  marked  out  to  walk  in 
the  same  professional  path,  but  there  was  a 
prize  essay  to  be  contended  for  at  the  col- 
lege of  Dijon,  the  subject  being  an  eulo- 
gium  on  Vauban.  Maret  entered  the  lists 
and  obtained  the  second  place,  the  cele- 
brated Carnot  having  obtained  the  first. 
His  father  now  changed  his  views  and  de- 
voted him  to  the  bar.  He  was  called  in 
due  season,  and  admitted  to  practise  at  the 
provincial  parliament  of  Dijon.  The  old 
doctor,  however,  wished  for  something  bet- 
ter than  provincial  success  for  his  son,  and 
sent  him  to  Paris  with  introductions  to  Ver- 
gennes  the  minister,  and  other  persons  of 
high  credit.  At  Paris  he  followed  the 
course  of  international  law  given  by  Bon- 
chaud,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  no- 
ticed by  BufFon,  Condorcet,  and  Lacepede. 
The  death  of  Vergennes,  however,  deprived 
him  of  a  patron,  and  he  was  preparing  to 
finish  his  studies  in  Germany,  when  the  first 
revolution  broke  out.  Maret  suddenly 
changed  his  intention  of  quitting  France. 
Madame  de  Sor  says  he  thought,  and  wisely 
thought  too,  he  could  not  follow  a  more 
instructive  course,  or  one  in  which  there 
was  more  to  be  learned  than  the  sittings  of 
the  States-general.  He  accordingly  estab- 
lished himself,  with  this  view,  at  Versailles, 
in  a  small  lodging.  He  was  then  in  his  25th 
year.  *  I  did  not,'  said  he  to  Madame  de 
Sor,  *  wish  to  lose  a  word  of  what  was  said, 
and  that  was  the  reason  why,  with  my 
small  means,  and  having  a  hole  to  put  my 
head  into  in  Paris,  I  went  to  the  further  ex- 
pense of  a  little  room  at  Versailles.*    The 


young  Burgundian  was  the  first  to  enter  the 
hall  of  the  states  every  morning,  and  the 
last  to  leave  it.  Jaded  and  tired  he  goes 
home,  but  neither  to  eat  nor  to  sleep,  much 
less  to  smoke  or  to  drink. — No,  he  sits 
down  to  write  out  his  notes  word  for  word, 
graphically  describing  the  tone,  manner,  and 
gesture  of  all  the  speakers.  So  intent  and 
busy  was  our  short-hand  writer  that  he 
came  to  Paris  but  on  the  Sunday,  the  silent 
sabbath-day  at  Versailles. 

On  this  day  of  rest  he  laboured  not,  but 
went  into  society.  He  talked  of  his  notes, 
and  read  some  of  them.  They  were  raved 
about  like  every  novelty  in  Paris,  quoted, 
and  praised.  Panckouke,  the  publisher, 
heard  of  this  nine-days'  wonder  called  Hugh 
James  Maret,  sought  him  out,  and  proposed 
that  his  Parliamentary  Report  should  be  in- 
corporated into  the  *  Moniteur,'  in  which  the 
crafty  bookseller  was  interested.  On  the 
recommendation  of  Mirabeau,  Lally  Tolen- 
dal,  Thouret,  and  others,  Maret  consented. 
From  this  moment,  the  '  Moniteur,'  hereto- 
fore declining,  had  unlimited  success.  It 
has  been  even  said  that  it  sold  the  almost 
incredible  number  of  80,000. 

Maret  worked  industriously  in  this  man- 
ner for  three  or  four  years,  and  made  many 
thousand  francs  in  an  honourable  and  legiti- 
mate way.  Bonaparte  was  some  years  his 
junior,  and  while  these  things  were  going 
on,  was  grinding  geometry  at  Brienne,  or 
spunging  cannons  clean  at  Toulon,  or  gain- 
ing a  cutaneous  disease  by  seizing  the  ram- 
mer of  an  artilleryman  in  the  blood-heat  of 
battle.  But  he  had,  nevertheless,  heard  by 
report  of  the  fame  of  the  reporter,  but  withal 
vaguely,  dimly,  indistinctly.  Years  wear 
away,  and  the  sub-lieutenant  of  Brienne  be- 
comes one  of  the  three  Consuls.  Then  he 
sends  for  Maret,  questions  him  with  piercing 
glance  about  his  former  labours,  and  is  told 
that  this  wonder-working  Hugh  James,  with 
head  and  pen  for  many  years  had  laboured 
eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four ! 
^  Good  night,  Maret,'  says  the  brisk,  brusque 
little  Corsican,  *■  I  am  busy  this  evening,  but 
working  in  that  fashion,  a  man  may,  i 'faith, 
be  something  at  last.'  Prim  pragmatical 
Maret  thought  this  manner  odd.  It  was 
certainly  quick,  unparliamentary  (why 
should  not  we  say  un-Peelish  ?) — but  it  was 
none  the  worse  for  that.  To  bed  goes  Ma- 
ret, his  pencils,  pens,  and  note-books  ar- 
ranged and  ruled  for  the  morrow-morning. 
Up  he  wakes  betimes  on  that  morrow,  and 
reads  at  the  early  hour  of  seven,  in  the  ma- 
tutinal '  Moniteur,'  that  he  is  named  ^  Sec- 
retaire general  des  Consuls  !'  What  spe- 
cies of  a  secretary  is  this,  we  may  be  asked  ? 
It   was   certainly  something  new,  even  in 
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novelty-loving  France.  He  was  not  a  min- 
ister, with  his  particular  department  to  pre- 
side over.  His  functions  did  not  apply  to 
this  or  that  isolated  branch  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, but  he  was  a  functionary  personally 
present  at  all  the  meetings  or  deliberations 
or  councils  as  we  might  perhaps  call  them 
in  England,  of  the  three  consuls,  and  took 
a  note  of  everything  that  was  aftid  or  done. 
And  never  was  there  a  happier  choice  of  a 
note-taker.  As  good  a  short-hand  writer 
as  that  martinet  of  the  Judges,  Baron  Gur- 
ney  himself,  Maret  seemed  to  be  the  very 
genius  of  abbreviation.  With  amazing 
promptitude  and  fidehty,  he  seized  the  quick 
ideas,  and  caught  the  hasty,  half-mumbled 
words  of  Bonaparte,  and  jotted  them  down 
with  unerring  accuracy.  He  had  no  will  of 
his  own,  no  independent  theory,  no  system, 
the  offspring  of  a  strong  mind  or  an  original 
understanding.  His  pen  was  prompt,  quick, 
and  obedient.  He  admired  his  master  so 
thoroughly,  and  attached  himself  so  strongly 
to  him,  that  it  seemed  as  though  that  power- 
ful being  had  plucked  out  of  his  short-hand 
writer's  breast  the  faculty  of  volition,  for  he 
only  thought,  saw,  and  felt,  as  the  consul 
to  whom  he  devoted  himself  '  corps  et  ame.' 
This  was  the  sort  of  passive,  mute,  hard- 
working machine  which  Bonaparte  longed 
to  find.  And  he  found  this  man-thing  in 
Hugh  James  Maret.  As  the  Consular  sys- 
tem developed  itself,  the  functions  of  Maret 
became  more  important.  Bonaparte  was 
fond  of  dictating,  of  thinking  aloud,  as  Ham- 
let says.  His  short  quick  words,  his  rapid 
and  picturesque  ideas,  which  flew  from  his 
lips  with  the  speed  of  arrows,  abounding  in 
striking  images  and  illustrations,  in  just  con- 
clusions, and  often  in  profound  and  original 
thought,  could  only  be  faithfully  seized  on 
and  chronicled  by  a  man  accustomed  to  this 
manner  of  labour.  Who  was  more  apt  at 
it  than  Maret  ?  Who,  indeed,  so  apt  in 
France  ?  He  arranged,  and  collated,  and 
elaborated,  and  licked  the  creation  of  a  more 
fertile  brain  into  mould,  shape,  and  form. 
Maret  was,  therefore,  in  his  way,  a  most 
valuable  adjoint  to  the  Consul.  He  was,  in 
truth,  a  sort  of  aide-de-camp  in  plain  clothes 
with  a  pen  in  his  hand  instead  of  a  sword. 
The  devotion  of  this  head  clerk  was  per- 
fectly oriental,  and  proportionate  was  the 
satisfaction  of  his  master.  It  was  a  pleasant 
thing,  after  he  had  left  the  council,  for  the 
little  Corsican  to  find  all  his  orders,  wishes, 
and  suggestions,  written  out  in  decent  read- 
able French,  with  all  the  t's  crossed,  and  all 
the  e's  and  other  little  letters  accentuated 
gravely,  acutely,  or  circumflexedly  ;  and  in 
a  plain  running  readable  hand,  so  that  not  a 
chef  de  division  could  mistake  a  word,  not  a 


minister  say  I  misapprehend   this   or  that 
order. 

The  confidence  of  the  Consul  in  his  faith- 
ful scribe  increases  daily.  He  accompanies 
him  in  all  his  journeys.  He  goes  with  him 
to  every  field  of  battle.  At  the  epoch  of  the 
empire  he  becomes  secretary  of  state.  He 
is  at  Vienna  in  1805.  In  1806  he  is  charged 
with  the  organization  of  Poland.  Subse- 
quently all  the  weighty  affairs  of  Westphalia 
rest  on  his  shoulders.  Anon  he  manages 
the  Spanish  junta  at  Bayonne.  In  1809 
victory  again  calls  him  to  Vienna — to  that 
very  Austria,  in  whose  dungeons  of  Kufstein 
he  had  in  early  life  been  a  prisoner,  and  in 
whose  states,  in  1816,  '17,  and '18,  when 
proscribed  by  Louis  XVIII., he  found  refuge. 
In  April,  1811,  he  is  named  minister  for 
foreign  aflfairs.  On  the  23d  of  May,  1812, 
Napoleon  passes  the  Niemen.  The  Duke 
of  Bassano  joined  him  at  Wilna,  where  he 
managed  not  only  the  affairs  of  that  duchy, 
but,  under  the  eyes  of  his  master,  the  diplo- 
macy of  France.  Maret  did  not,  however, 
follow  his  master  to  Smolensko,  but  return- 
ed by  his  order  to  Paris,  where  he  continued 
to  receive  and  faithfully  to  execute  his 
orders.  But  he  was  soon  removed  from 
the  ^  affaires  6trangeres'  to  the  post  of 
^  secretaire  d'etat.'  Misfortune  now  came 
thick  and  strong  on  the  soldier  of  fortune. 
He  named  Maret  to  assist  at  the  congress 
of  Chatillon  on  behalf  of  France  ;  but  the 
congress  was  broken  up,  and  France,  which 
had  invaded  so  many  other  states,  was  now 
in  her  turn  invaded.  Now  came  the  abdica- 
tion of  Fontainebleau.  Abandoned  as  was 
Napoleon  by  nearly  all  those  whom  he  had 
raised  from  their  native  nothingness  to 
honour,  power,  and  glory,  Maret  was  still, 
among  the  faithless,  faithful  found.  He  was 
the  only  minister  who  stood  by  his  master 
to  the  last,  despite  the  frowns  of  an  adverse 
fate. 

On  the  return  from  Elba  he  received 
Napoleon  at  the  Tuileries,  resumed  the 
'  secretairie  d'etat,'  and  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  where  he  was  very 
nearly  taken  prisoner. 

His  fidelity  did  not  end  here.  He  labour- 
ed for  the  object  of  his  idolatry  even  to  the 
departure  from  Rambouillet.  This  despe- 
rate fidelity  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the 
succeeding  government.  He  was  exiled  for 
four  years  by  Louis  XVIII.,  though  that 
monarch  must  have  known  that  the  Duke 
of  Angouleme  was  indebted  for  his  liberty, 
perhaps  for  his  life,  to  the  Duke  of  Bassano. 
In  1820  the  duke  returned  to  France.  For 
ten  years  he  lived  in  retirement.  In  1830 
he  resumed  his  place  in  the  chamber  of 
peers,  where  he  had  sat  in  the  one  hundred 
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days.  Occasionally  he  spoke,  but  exercised 
little  influence.  Age  and  labour  had  fully 
used  out  the  energy  of  the  man.  At  the 
Institute  he  occasionally  attended,  and  pre- 
sided over  the  class  of  moral  and  political 
sciences.  While  a  prisoner  in  Austria,  he 
had  written  in  his  dungeon  some  comedies 
which  had  gained  him  a  place  in  the  Acade- 
my, but  under  the  Restoration  he  was 
struck  off  the  roll  of  the  forty  at  the  same 
period  as  Arnaud  and  Etienne.  In  1831  he 
consented  to  preside  gratuitously  over  the 
liquidation  of  the  *  ancienne  liste  civile,'  and 
by  his  impartiality,  amenity,  and  real  kind- 
ness of  disposition,  won  golden  opinions  of 
all  parties.  He  continued  in  the  bosom  of 
his  family  those  habits  of  labour  and  industry 
to  which  he  had  been  early  accustomed. 
He  rose  with  the  dawn,  and  always  had  his 
pen  in  hand.  He  had  never  been  an  avari- 
cious man  nor  a  plunderer,  and  probably 
was  careless  as  to  money  matters.  In  1836 
or  7,  he  intrusted  large  sums  to  an  agent,  or 
*  homme  d'affaires,'  who  abused  his  trust. 
Thus  he  lost  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
fortune.  It  is  possible  that  this  misfortune 
hastened  his  end.  He  died  on  the  13th  of 
May,  1839,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age. 
One  of  his  sons,  who  inherits  his  title,  is 
employed  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  his 
country  ;  another  is  an  engineer  of  great 
promise  and  perseverance  ;  and  one  of  his 
daughters  is  married  to  a  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Baring. 

Such  are  nearly  all  the    particulars  we 
learn  from  two  small  volumes,  and  in  them 
there    is   nothing   new.     Madame    de    Sor 
amiably,  and  with  all  the  sincerity  and  zeal 
of  friendship,  endeavours   to  make  us  be- 
lieve that  Maret  was  a  great  man  and  a  great 
minister,  but  in  this  she  completely  and  en- 
tirely fails  ;  for,  as  was  said  by  Fouche,  he 
saw  only  with  the  eyes,  and  heard  only  with 
the   ears    of  his   master.      Her  hero   was 
after  all  but  a  prompt  intelligent  drudge,  as 
ready  to  work  at  his  clerkship  at  four  o'clock 
in  the   morning   as  at   those,   *  wee    small 
hours  ayont  the  twal','  when  men  are  gener- 
ally either    asleep,  or  engaged  in  the  far 
more   pleasant   occupation   of  discussing  a 
bottle  of  Clos  Vougeet,  or  Chateau  Margaux. 
It  has  been  said  that  Maret  was  a  man  of 
lax  principle,  but  this  w^e   are  inclined  to 
doubt,  and  in  so  far  as  Madame  de  Sor  gives 
as  an  insight  into  his  character,  these  doubts 
are  confirmed.     The  constancy  and  fervour 
of  his  attachment  to  his  patron  did  him  the 
highest   honour,   and   as   he   was  never  a 
strong  or  original-minded  man,  his  admira- 
tion and  affection  for  the  general  and  legis- 
lator may  have  blinded  him  to  the  faults, 
follies,  and  even  crimes  of  his  master. 


The  mediocrity  of  Maret's  talents  was 
often  sneered  at  by  Talleyrand,  and  he 
certainly  was  not  a  man  of  great  intellect  ; 
but  he  was  a  person  of  kind  and  benevolent 
disposition,  steadfast  and  sincere  in  his  friend- 
ships, and  of  a  warm  heart  ;  and  this  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  other  Frenchmen 
of  far  greater  intellectual  pretensions. 

There  are  two  or  three  anecdotes  of  Na- 
poleon in  these  volumes  which  show  how 
immense,  how  Herculean  the  labours  of  the 
man  must  have  been.  Often  after  review- 
ing his  army,  or  giving  the  enemy  battle,  he 
would  send  for  his  faithful  penman,  and 
motioning  him  to  sit  down,  would  dictate 
to  all  his  minions  in  Paris  what  was  to  be 
done  in  the  public  works — what  at  the 
'  affaires  etrangeres' — what  in  the  *  bureau 
de  la  douane' — what  at  the  *  droits  reunis.' 
These  labours  w^ould  often  occupy  the 
emperor  and  penman  till  the  broad  glare  of 
the  midday  sun  informed  them  it  was  time 
to  breakfast.  It  was  not  alone  in  dictating 
that  the  emperor  had  busy  days  and  nights 
of  it.  Sometimes  there  were  wagon-loads 
of  papers  and  public  documents  to  wade 
through.  If  these  were  not  despatched, 
what  became  of  our  good  city  of  Paris — 
what  of  the  kingdom  of  France  ? — w  hat  of 
conquered  provinces  ?  Then  the  list  of 
promotions  in  all  services,  military,  marine, 
diplomatic,  revenue,  &c. 

Some  of  the  many  annotations  made  by 
the  Emperor  to  these  lists  are  curious. 
Here  they  are.  '  Accorde. — II  n'y  a  pas 
lieu. — Y  a-t-il  eu  du  sang  verse  ? — A  quel 
titre  ? — Non. — Combien  de  blessures  ? — A 
la  premiere  bataille,  s'il  y  a  lieu. — Les 
annees  de  services,  s'ilssont  mediocres,  ne 
constituent  pas  un  droit. — Pour  la  croix  de 
le  Reunion — On  verra  plus  tard. — Pas  une 
action  d'eclat.' 

Sometimes  the  emperor  exhibited  great 
littleness  of  mind  and  an  unworthy  spite,  as 
the  following  anecdote,  which  we  extract 
from  the  book,  will  sufficiently  prove. 

"  General  Grouchy  had  a  very  capable  young 
officer  as  aide-de-camp.  His  conduct  had  been  irre- 
proachable, and  he  had  frequently  distinguished 
himself,  but  he  did  not  nevertheless  obtain  the  pro- 
motion which  his  services  deserted.  In  fact,  he 
was  never  thought  of  at  all.  General  Grouchy 
grieved  at  this  marked  and  unmerited  neglect,  ex- 
hibited towards  a  man  who  had  always  conducted 
himself  well.  After  having  vainly  complained  at 
the  War  Office,  he  at  length  determined  to  address 
himself  directly  to  the  Minisiere  Secretaire  d'Etat, 
Maret.  He  solicited  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  for  his  aide-de-camp.  Captain  George  La- 
fayette. *  It  is  a  forgetfulness,'  said  Maret,  ♦  on 
the  part  of  his  Majesty,  and  of  the  minister  of  war, 
and  if  Captain  Geo.  Lafayette  is  rot  included  in  the 
forthcoming  piomolion,  I  give  you  my  word,  gen- 
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era!,  I  shall  cause  him  to  be  inserted.'  A  little 
time  after  this  a  list  was  made  at  the  emperor's  de- 
sire, but  the  name  of  Geo.  Lafayette  was  not  among 
the  fortunate  officers.  Maret  perceiving  this,  add- 
ed the  name  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  in  his  own 
hand.  The  list  was  then,  as  in  ordinary  cases, 
submitted  to  the  personal  examination  of  the  em- 
peror. But  no  annotation  of  assent  was  placed  in 
the  emperor's  handwriting  opposite  the  name  of 
Lafayette. 

"  <  Well !'  said  the  Duke  of  Bassano,  '  this  is  a 
mere  oversight^  but  I'll  try  again.' 

"  Some  months  passed  away,  during  which  a 
glorious  campaign  augmented  the  chances  of  the 
young  s  ddier's  success.  Bassano  again  came  to 
the  charge  ;  again  inscribed  with  his  own  hand,  the 
same  name  ;  and  again  placed  it  under  the  eyes  of 
the  emperor.  But  alas  !  with  the  same  luckless 
result.  Now  thought  the  duke,  this  is  a  manifest 
injustice  in  the  guilt  of  which  I  shall  have  no 
hand,  but  at  all  events  there  is  nothing  like  tenaci- 
ty, and  I'll  try  a  third  time.  And  he  did  gene- 
rously interpose  a  third  time,  but  with  no  better 
result.  Against  so  strong  a  resolve,  so  unhappy 
a  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  the  Duke 
of  Bassano  deemed  it  vain  any  longer  to  struggle, 
but  he  thought  himself  bound  under  the  circum- 
stances to  intimate  to  young  Lafayette  by  a  third 
person  his  opinion  that  he  would  do  well  to  re- 
nounce a  career  which  only  presented  a  succession, 
of  dangers  without  the  hope  of  promotion  or  re- 
ward." 

This  was  an  act  of  calm  courage  on  the 
part  of  the  secretary  which  few  men  in  the 
then  state  of  France  would  ha^te^^:xhibited. 
It  was  a  grave  rebuke  of  an  unjust  prejudice, 
it  was  a  lesson  given  to  a  man  who  did  not 
in  general  bear  lessons  patiently,  above  all 
from  an  inferior — ^and  who  might  of  his  mere 
will  have  struck  the  unfortunate  giver  of  the 
lesson  from  off  the  list  of  his  official  servants. 
But  Bonaparte  was  too  shrewd,  too  wise  a 
man  to  do  this.  On  the  contrary  not  a 
word,  not  a  gesture,  betrayed  the  slightest 
emotion  of  resentment  against  a  minister 
who,  after  a  first  refusal,  had  the  courage  at 
the  risk  of  displeasing  his  master  twice  again 
to  renew  a  proposal  which  he  knew  would 
be  disrelished.  This  is  not  the  way  to  gain 
favour  w^ith  the  ordinary  great  in  general, 
for  Moliere  well  says, 

•*  Et  les  plus  prompts  moyens  de  gagner  leur  faveur 
C'est  de  flatter  toujours  le  foible  de  leur  coeur, 
D'applaudir  en  aveugle  a  ce  qu'ils  veulent  faire, 
Et  n'appuyer  jamais  ce  qui  peut  leur  deplaire." 

But,  after  all,  what  a  wonderful  man  was 
this  same  Napoleon !  How  admirably  did  he 
gain  the  ascendency  over  all  who  came  into 
contact  with  him  !  How  he  was  beloved  by 
his  soldiers — by  his  children,  as  he  called 
them — with  whom  he  marched  from  the  sands 
of  Egypt  to  the  snows  of  Russia!  What 
was  the  secret  of  this  ?    Employments  were 


not  monopolized  either  in  virtue  of  birth  or 
favour  or  fortune. 

^  Je  ne  dois  des  faveurs  a  personne,'  said 
the  little  man  with  loftiness  ;  ^  quant  aux  re- 
compenses, il  depend  chacun  de  les  meriter, 
par  de  bons  services  rendus  au  pays.' 

This  was  the  great  secret  of  his  success  in 
everything.  The  fittest  men  were  chosen 
for  the  several  places,  regard  being  had  only 
to  their  fitness.  On  this  principle  he  con- 
quered half  the  world,  and  he  might  have  con- 
quered another  quarter  of  it  had  he  but  ad- 
hered to  this,  the  rule  of  his  earlier  life. 


Art.  X. — 1.  LettresParisieniies^  par  Ma- 
dame Emile  de  Girardin  (Vicomte  de 
Launay).  Parisian  Letters  by  Emily  de 
Girardin,  under  the  pseudonym  of  the 
Vicomte  de  Launay.     Paris.  1843. 

2.  Paris  im  Fruhjahr.  1843.  Von  L.  Rell- 
6TAB.     Leipzig.  1844. 

3.  Paris  and  its  People.  By  the  author  of 
*  Random  Recollections  of  the  House  of 
Commons.'     London.  1843. 

Of  the  myriads  of  books  now  yearly  appear- 
ing which  time  shall  swallow  up,  so  that  they 
or  their  memory  be  no  more  seen,  we  hope 
this  little  work  of  Madame  de  Girardin's  w  ill 
not  be  one.  Not  that  it  is  more  innocent  or 
intrinsically  worthy  of  life  than  manj'  others 
of  its  companions,  which  ^vill  be  handed  over 
to  the  inevitable  Destroj-er  ;  but  it  deserves 
to  have  a  corner  in  a  historical  library, 
where  even  much  more  natural  and  merito- 
rious publications  might  be  excluded  ;  just 
as  a  two-headed  child  w^ill  get  a  place  in  a 
museum-bottle,  when  an  ordinary  creature, 
with  the  usual  complement  of  skull,  will 
only  go  the  way  the  sexton  shows  it.  The 
'  Lettres  Parisiennes'  give  a  strange  picture 
of  a  society,  of  an  age,  and  of  an  individual. 
One  or  the  other  Madame  Girardin  exposes 
with  admirable  unconscious  satire  ;  and  this 
is  satire  of  the  best  and  wholesomest  sort. 
One  is  apt  to  suspect  the  moralist  wh  ose  in- 
dignation makes  his  verse  or  points  his  -wit ; 
one  cannot  tell  how  much  of  personal  pique 
mars  the  truth  of  his  descriptions,  or  how  many 
vices  or  passions  are  painted  after  the  happy, 
ever-present  model,  himself ;  and  while  we 
read  Swift's  satires  of  a  sordid,  brutal,  and 
wicked  age,  or  Churchill's  truculent  de- 
scriptions of  the  daring  profligates  of  his 
time,  we  know  the  first  to  be  black-hearted, 
wicked,  and  envious,  as  any  monster  he  re- 
presents, and  have  good  reason  to  suspect  the 
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latter  to  be  the  dissolute  ruffian  whom  he 
describes  as  a  characteristic  of  his  times. 

But  the  world  could  never  be  what  the 
dean  painted,  as  he  looked  at  it  with  his  furi- 
ous, mad,  glaring  eyes  ;  nor  was  it  the  wild, 
drunken  place  which  Churchill,  reeling  from 
a  tavern,  fancied  he  saw  reeling  round  about 
him.  We  might  as  well  take  the  word  of  a 
sot,  who  sees  four  candles  on  the  table  where 
the  sober  man  can  only  perceive  two  ;  or  of 
a  madman  who  peoples  a  room  with  devils 
that  are  quite  invisible  to  the  doctor.  Our 
Parisian  chronicler,  whose  letters  appear  un- 
der the  pseudonym  of  the  Vicomte  de  Lau- 
nay,  is  not  more  irrational  than  his  neigh- 
bours. The  vicomte  does  not  pretend  to 
satirize  his  times  more  than  a  gentleman 
would  who  shares  in  the  events  which  he 
depicts,  and  has  a  perfectly  good  opinion  of 
himself  and  them  ;  if  he  writes  about  trifles, 
it  is  because  his  society  occupies  itself  with 
such,  and  his  society  is,  as  we  know,  the 
most  refined  and  civilized  of  all  societies  in 
this  world;  for  is  not  Paris  the  European 
capital,  and  does  he  not  speak  of  the  best 
company  there  ? — Indeed,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  vulgar  and  unrefined,  the  vicomte's 
work  ought  to  be  translated,  and  would 
surely  be  read  with  profit.  Here  might  the 
discontented  artizan  see  how  his  betters  are 
occupied  ;  here  might  the  country  gentle- 
man's daughter,  who,  weary  of  her  hum- 
drum village-retirement,  pines  for  the  de- 
lights of  Paris,  find  those  pleasures  chroni- 
cled of  which  she  longs  to  take  a  share  ;  and 
if  we  may  suppose  she  possesses  (as  she 
does  always  in  novels,  and  often  in  real  life) 
a  sage  father  or  guardian,  or  a  reflective  con- 
science of  her  own,  either  monitor  will  tell 
her  a  fine  moral  out  of  the  Vicomte  de  Lau- 
nay's  letters,  and  leave  her  to  ask,  is  this  the 
fashionable  life  that  I  have  been  sighing 
after — this  heartless,  false,  and,  above  all,  in- 
tolerably wearisome  existence,  which  the 
most  witty  and  brilliant  people  in  the  world 
consent  to  lead  ?  As  for  the  man  of  the 
humbler  class,  if  after  musing  over  this  ac- 
count of  the  great  and  famous  people,  he 
does  not  learn  to  be  contented  with  his  own 
condition,  all  instruction  is  lost  upon  him,  and 
his  mind  is  diseased  by  a  confirmed  envious- 
ness  which  no  reason  or  reality  will  cure. 

Nor  is  the  Vicomte  de  Launay's  sermon, 
like  many  others,  which  have  undeniable 
morals  to  them,  at  all  dull  in  the  reading ; 
every  page,  on  the  contrary,  is  lively  and 
amusing — it  sparkles  with  such  wit  as  only 
a  Frenchman  can  invent — it  abounds  with 
pleasing  anecdote,  bright  pictures  of  human 
life,  and  happy  turns  of  thought.  It  is  en- 
tirely selfish  and  heartless,  but  the  accom- 
phshed  author  does  not  perceive  this:  its 
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malice  is  gentlemmlike  and  not  too  ill-na- 
tured :  and  its  statements,  if  exaggerated, 
are  not  more  so  than  good  company  warrants. 
In  a  society  where  a  new  carriage,  or  new 
bonnet,  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, how  can  one  live  but  by  exaggerat- 
ing ?  Lies,  as  it  were,  form  a  part  of  the 
truth  of  the  system.  But  there  is  a  com- 
pensation for  this,  as  for  most  other  things 
in  life — and  while  one  set  of  duties  or  de- 
lights are  exaggerated  beyond  measure,  ano- 
ther are  depreciated  correspondingly.  In 
that  happy  and  genteel  state  of  society  where 
a  new  carriage,  or  opera,  or  bonnet,  become 
objects  of  the  highest  importance,  morals 
become  a  trifling  matter;  politics  futile 
amusement ;  and  religion  an  exploded  cere- 
mony. All  this  is  set  down  in  the  vicomte's 
letters,  and. proved  beyond  the  possibility  of 
a  doubt. 

And  hence  the  great  use  of  having  real 
people  of  fashion  to  write  their  own  lives  in 
place  of  the  humble  male  and  female  au- 
thors, who,  under  the  denomination  of  the 
Silver  Fork  School,  have  been  employed 
by  silly  booksellers  in  our  own  day.  They 
cannot  give  us  any  representation  of  the 
real  authentic  genteel  fashionable  life,  they 
will  relapse  into  morality  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, do  what  they  will,  they  are  often 
vulgar,  sometimes  hearty  and  natural ; — 
they  have  not  the  unconscious  wickedness, 
the  delightful  want  of  principle,  which  the 
great  fashionable  man  possesses,  none  of  the 
grace  and  ease  of  vice.  What  pretender 
can,  for  instance,  equal  the  dissoluteness  of 
George  Selwyn's  Letters,  lately  published  ? 
— What  merely  literary  head  could  have  in- 
vented Monsieur  Suisse  and  his  noble  master  ? 
We  question  whether  Mr.  Beckford's  witty 
and  brilliant  works  could  have  been  written 
by  any  but  a  man  in  the  very  best  company ; 
and  so  it  is  with  the  Vicomte  de  Launay, — 
his  is  the  work  of  a  true  person  of  fashion, 
the  real  thing  (the  real  sham,  some  misan- 
thropist may  call  it,  but  these  are  of  a  snarl- 
ing and  discontented  turn),  and  no  mere 
pretender  could  have  equalled  them.  As  in 
the  cases  of  George  Selwyn  and  Monsieur 
Suisse,  mentioned  before,  the  De  Launay 
Letters  do  not  tell  all,  but  you  may  judge 
by  a  part  of  the  whole,  of  Hercules  by  his 
foot, — by  his  mere  bow,  it  is  said,  any  one 
(in  high  life)  might  judge  his  late  Majesty 
George  IV.  to  be  the  most  accomplished 
man  in  Europe.  And  so  with  De  Launay, 
though  he  speak  but  about  the  last  new  tur- 
ban which  the  Countess  wore  at  the  opera, 

or  of  her  liaison  with  the  Chevalier , 

you  may  see  by  the  gravity  with  which  he 
speaks  of  that  turban,  and  the  graceful 
lightness  with  which  he  recounts  the  little 
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breakage  of  the  seventh  commandment  in 
question,  what  is  the  relative  importance  of 
each  event  in  his  mind,  and  how  (we  may 
therefore  pretty  fairly  infer)  the  heau  monde 
is  in  the  habit  of  judging  them.  Some 
French  critics  who  have  spoken  of  Vicomte 
de  Launay's  work,  do,  it  is  true,  deny  his 
claim  to  rank  as  a  man  of  fashion,  but  there 
are  delicate  shades  in  fashion  and  politeness, 
which  a  foreigner  cannot  understand,  and 
many  a  person  will  pass  among  us  for  well- 
bred,  who  is  not  what  Mrs.  TroUope  calls  la 
crime  de  la  crime.  The  vicomte  does  not, 
as  it  will  be  seen,  frequent  those  great  and 
solemn  houses  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain, 
where  the  ancient  nobility  dwell  (and  which 
are  shut  to  all  the  roture*) — but  he  is  w^el- 
comed  at  the  court  of  Louis  Philippe  and 
.the  balls  of  the  ambassadors  (so  much  cov- 
eted by  our  nation  in  France) — he  dances 
in  all  the  salons  of  the  Faubourg,  and  he  has 
a  box  at  all  the  operas ;  if  Monsieur  de 
Castellane  give  a  private  play,  the  Vicomte 
is  sure  to  be  in  the  front  seats  ;  if  the  cjen- 
tlemen-sportsmen  of  the  Jockey-club  on  the 
Boulevard  have  a  racing  or  gambling  match 
in  hand,  he  is  never  far  off:  he  is  related  to 
the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  an  influential 
party  there,  he  has  published  poems,  and 
plays,  and  commands  a  newspaper  ;  and 
hence  his  opportunities  of  knowing  poets, 
authors,  and  artists,  are  such  as  must  make 
him  a  chronicler  of  no  ordinary  authenticity. 

It  is  of  matters  relating  to  all  these  people 
that  the  gay  and  voluble  vicomte  discourses  ; 
and  if  we  may  judge  of  the  success  of  his 
letters  by  the  number  of  imitations  which 
have  followed  them,  their  popularity  must 
have  been  very  great  indeed.  Half-a-dozen 
journals  at  least  have  their  weekly  chronicle 
now  upon  the  De  Launay  model,  and  the 
reader  of  the  French  and  English  newspe^- 
pers  may  not  seldom  remark  in  the  '  own 
correspondence'  with  w^hich  some  of  the  lat- 
ter prints  are  favoured,  extracts  and  transla- 
tions from  the  above  exclusive  sources,  com- 
piled by  the  ambassadors  of  the  English 
press  in  Paris,  for  the  benefit  of  their  public 
here. 

It  would  be  impossible  perhaps  for  a  jour- 
nal here  to  produce  any  series  of  London 
letters  similar  in  kind  to  those  of  which  we 
are  speaking.  The  journalist  has  not  the 
position  in  London  which  is  enjoyed  by  his 
Parisian  brother.  Here  the  journal  is  every- 
thing, and  the  writer  a  personage  studiously 
obscure ; — ^if  a  gentleman,  he  is  somehow 

*  Except  as  in  the  case  of  a  rich  American,  who, 
though  once  a  purser  of  a  ship,  has  been  adopted  by 
the  nobles  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  and  is  said 
to  have  cut  « the  family  at  the  Tuileries,'  and  all 
his  old  acquaintances  of  the  Chaussee  d'Antin. 


most  careful  to  disguise  his  connection  with 
literature,  and  will  avow  any  other  profes- 
sion but  his  own  :  if  not  of  the  upper  class, 
the  gentry  are  strangely  shy  and  suspicious 
of  him,  having  vague  ideas  of  the  danger  of 
'  being  shown  up'  by  him,  and  will  flock  to 
clubs  to  manifest  their  mistrust  by  a  black 
ball.  Society  has  very  different  attentions 
for  the  Parisian  journalists,  and  we  find 
them  admitted  into  the  saloons  of  ambassa- 
dors, the  cabinets  of  ministers,  and  the  bou- 
doirs of  ladies  of  fashion.  When  shall  we 
ever  hear  of  Mr.  This,  theatrical  critic  for  the 
'  Morning  Post,'  at  Lady  Londonderry's 
ball,  or  Mr.  That,  editor  of  the  '  Times,' 
closeted  with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  *  assist- 
ing' the  prime  minister  to  prepare  a  great 
parliamentary  paper  or  a  Queen's  speech. 
And,  indeed,  with  all  possible  respect  for 
the  literary  profession,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  the  English  mode  the  most  whole- 
some in  this  case,  and  that  it  is  better  that 
the  duchesses,  the  ministers,  and  the  literary 
men,  should  consort  with  their  kind,  nor  be 
too  intimate  with  each  other. 

For  the  truth  is,  the  parties  have  exceed- 
ingly few  interests  in  common.  The  only 
place  in  England  we  know  of  where  the 
great  and  the  small  frankly  consort,  is  the 
betting  ring  at  Epsom  and  Newmarket, 
where  his  grace  will  take  the  horse-dealer's 
odds  and  vice  vers&j — that  is  the  place  of 
almost  national  interest  and  equality,  but 
what  other  is  there  ?  At  Exeter  Hall  (an- 
other and  opposite  national  institution)  my 
lord  takes  the  chair  and  is  allowed  the  lead. 
Go  to  Guildhall  on  a  feast  day,  my  lords 
have  a  high  table  for  themselves,  with  gold 
and  plate,  where  the  commoners  have  crock- 
ery, and  no  doubt  with  a  prodigious  deal 
more  green  fat  in  the  turtle  soup  than  falls 
to  the  share  of  the  poor  sufferers  at  the  ple- 
beian table.  The  theatre  was  a  place  where 
our  rich  and  poor  met  in  common,  but  the 
great  have  deserted  that  amusement,  and 
are  thinking  of  sitting  dow^n  to  dinner,  or 
are  preparing  for  the  Opera  w  hen  three  acts 
of  the  comedy  are  over.  The  honest  citizen 
w  ho  takes  his  simple  walk  on  a  Sunday  in 
the  park  comes  near  his  betters,  it  is  true, 
but  they  are  passing  him  in  their  carriages 
or  on  horseback, — nay,  it  must  have  struck 
any  plain  person  who  may  chance  to  have 
travelled  abroad  in  steamboat  or  railroad, 
how  the  great  Englishman,  or  the  would-be 
great  (and  the  faults  of  a  great  master,  as 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  says,  are  always  to  be 
seen  in  the  exaggerations  of  his  imitators), 
will  sit  alone  perched  in  his  solitary  carriage 
on  the  fore-deck,  rather  than  come  among 
the  vulgar  crowd  who  are  enjoying  them- 
selves in  the  more  commodious  part  of  the 
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vessel.  If  we  have  a  fault  to  find  with  the 
fashionable  aristocracy  of  this  free  country, 
it  is  not  that  they  shut  themselves  up  and 
do  as  they  lilie,  but  that  they  ruin  honest 
folks  who  will  insist  upon  imitating  them  : 
and  this  is  not  their  fault — it  is  ours.  A 
philosopher  has  but  to  walk  into  the  Bedford 
and  Russell-square  district,  and  wonder  over 
this  sad  characteristic  of  his  countrymen ; 
it  is  written  up  in  the  large  bills  in  the  win- 
dows which  show  that  the  best  houses  in 
London  are  to  let.  There  is  a  noble  man- 
sion in  Russel -square,  for  instance,  of  which 
the  proprietors  propose  to  make  a  club — but 
the  inhabitants  of  Bloomsbury  who  want  a 
club  must  have  it  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town,  as  far  as  possible  from  their  own  un- 
fashionable quarter  ;  those  who  do  inhabit 
it  want  to  move  away  from  it ;  and  you  hear 
attorneys'  wives  and  honest  stockbrokers' 
ladies  talk  of  quitting  the  vulgar  district,  and 
moving  towards  *  the  court  end,^  as  if  they 


get  any 


good 


by  living  near  her 


were  to 

Majesty  the  Queen,  at  Pimlico  !  Indeed, 
a  man  who,  after  living  much  abroad,  returns 
to  his  own  country,  will  find  there  is  no 
meanness  in  Europe  like  that  of  the  freeborn 
Briton.  A  woman  in  middle  life  is  afraid 
of  her  lady's-maid  if  the  latter  has  lived  in 
a  lord's  family  previously.     In  the  days  of 


the 


club. 


younc 


existence  of  the  C- 
men  used  to  hesitate  and  make  apologies 
before  they  avowed  they  belonged  to  it ; 
and  the  reason  was — not  that  the  members 
were  not  as  good  as  themselves,  but  because 
they  were  not  better.     The  club  was  ruined 
because  there  were  not  lords  enough  in  it. 
The  young  barristers,  the  young  artists,  the 
young  merchants  from  the  city,  would  not, 
to  be  sure,  speak  to  their  lordships  if  they 
were  present,  but  they  pined  in  their  ab- 
sejice — they  sought  for  places  where  their 
august  patrons  might  occasionally  be  seen 
and  worshipped  in  silence  ;  and  the  corner 
of  Waterloo  Place  is   now   dark,  and  the 
friendly  steam  of  dinners  no  longer  greets 
the  passers  by  there  at  six  o'clock.     How 
those  deserters  would  have  rallied  round  a 
couple  of  dukes  were  they  ever  so  foolish, 
and  a  few  marquises  no  wiser  than  the  au- 
thor of  a  certain  Voyage  to  Constantinople. 
Thus,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  great  people 
in  England  have  killed  our  society.     It  is  not 
their  fault:  but  it  is   our   meanness.     We 
might  be  very  social   and   happy   without 
them  if  we  would  :  but  follow  them  we  must, 
and.  as  in  the  good  old  vicar's  time,  the  ap- 
pearance of  Lady  Wilhelmina  Amelia  Skeggs 
amongst  us  (whom  we  will  ask)  instantly 
puis  a  stoi»  to  the  joviality  and  free  flow  of 
spirits  which  reigned  before  her  ladyship's 
arrival ;  and  we  give  up  nature  and  blind- 


man's  buff  for  stiff  conversations  about 
*  Shakspeare  and  the  musical  glasses.'  This 
disgression  concerning  English  society  has 
to  be  sure  no  actual  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject in  hand,  save  that  moral  one  which 
the  Reviewer  sometimes  thinks  fit  to  point 
out  to  his  reader,  who  travelling  with  him 
in  the  spirit  of  foreign  countries,  may  thus 
their  manners  noting,  and  their  realms  sur- 
veying, be  induced  to  think  about  his  own. 
With  this  let  us  cease  further  morahzing, 
and  as  we  have  shown  in  the  above  sen- 
tences that  the  English  reader  delights  in 
none  but  the  highest  society,  and  as  we 
have  humbly  alluded  in  a  former  paragraph 
to  3^oung  countrywomen,  who,  possibly 
weary  of  the  sameness  of  their  hall  or 
village,  yearn  after  the  delight  of  Paris  and 
the  splendours  of  the  entertainments  there  ; 
perhaps  some  such  will  have  no  objection  to 
accompany  Madame  or  Monsieur  Girardin 
de  Launay  through  the  amusement  of  a  Paris 
season,  in  that  harmless  fashion  in  which 
Shacabac  partook  of  the  first  feast  offered 
by  the  Barmecide,  and  which  entails  no  evil 
consequences  upon  the  feaster.  It  is  the 
winter  of  1837.  Charles  X.  is  just  dead  at 
Goritz,  and  we  (the  vicomte  and  his  reader) 
are  for  a  while  too  genteel  to  dance  in  public 
in  consequence  of  the  poor  old  monarch**^ 
demise.  We  pass  some  pathetic  remarks  on 
the  fate  of  exiled  kings  ;  we  wonder  how  it 
happens  that  the  Tuileries  do  not  go  into 
mourning.  We  do  so  ourselves,  just  to  be  in 
the  fashion  and  to  show  our  loyalty,  but  only 
for  a  few  days — but  people  should  fancy  we 
could  not  afford  to  purchase  spring  fashions, 
and  so  having  decently  buried  the  sovereign 
we  give  a  loose  to  our  pleasures,  and  go  of 
course  to  Madame  d'Appeny's  ball. 

You  have  no  idea  how  diamonds  and 
your  own  hair  are  come  into  fashion  again — 
we  remark  this  at  the  ball  of  the  ambassador 
of  Austria,  where  really  and  truly  the  whole 
room  glistened  with  diamonds.  Diamords 
and  hair  !  every  one  puts  on  everybody's 
own  diamonds,  and  everybody  else't' — 
everybody  wears  their  own  hair,  and  some- 
body else's  besides.  Look  at  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherland.  Have  you  seen  her  grace  and 
her  diamonds — all  the  world  is  crowding  to 
look  at  them  ;  and  as  he  goes  to  look  at 
her  magnificent  diadem,  worth  two  millioi^ 
it  is  said,  many  a  3"oung  man  has  bien  des 
distractions  in  gazing  at  her  grace's  beautiful 
eyes  and  charming  face. 

This  is  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Honore — ^as 
for  the  people  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain, 
tlie  poor  creatures,  on  account  of  the  poor 
dear  king's  death,  dare  not  dance — they  only 
waltz — it's  more  triste  to  waltz,  more  becom- 
ing— it  seems  by  chance  as  it  were.     Some 
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one  sits  down  to  the  piano  and  plays  a  little 
^altz — just  a  little  pretty  one — and  some 
one  else  begins  to  turn  round  in  time.  It 
is  not  a  dance — no  invitations  were  given, 
only  a  few  young  people  have  amused  them- 
selves by  keeping  time  to  M.  de  X.  or 
Leon  de  B.  They  were  in  white,  but  their 
parents  were  in  black  all  the  time — for  the 
good  old  king,  the  first  gentleman  in  Europe 
(the  French  too  had  a  first  gentleman  in 
Europe),  lies  dead  yonder  at  Goritz. 

As  Lent  comes  on,  we  are  of  course  too 
well-bred  not  to  go  to  church.  And  to 
speak  about  the  preachers,^  done!  but  we 
positively  must  hear  M.  de  Ravignan,  for  all 
the  world  goes  to  N6tre  Dame,  and  M. 
Dupanloup  at  Saint  Roch,  and  the  Abbe 
Combalot  at  Saint  Eustache.  We  only 
mention  their  names  as  a  fact,  and  to  point 
out  that  there  is  a  return  towards  religion^  at 
which  we  are  very  happy  ;  but  as  for  com- 
menting upon  or  criticising  the  works  of 
these  '  austere  inspired  ones,'  we  must  not 
venture  to  do  it ;  they  speak  for  our  salva- 
tion and  not  for  their  own  glory,  and,  we  are 
sure,  must  be  quite  above  all  worldly 
praise.  And  so  no  more  about  religion  in 
Lent.  And  oh,  it  is  quite  frightful  to  think 
how  the  people  do  dance  in  Lent  as  it  is  ! 

ENGLISHWOMEN  AT  A  FRENCH  BALL. 

"  The  masked  ball  given  in  benefit  of  the  Eng- 
lish has  been  so  successful,  that  imitations  may 
be  looked  for  ;  the  ball  of  the  civil  list  is  to  be  in 
the  same  fashion  it  is  said.  We  dearly  love 
masked-balls — handsome  women  appear  there 
under  quite  novel  aspects,  and  as  for  u^ly  women 
whom  a  brilliant  imagination  carries  thither,  why, 
they  become  dehghtf ul  too,  in  their  way,  the  Eng- 
lishwomen above  all,  there  is  such  an  engaging 
frankness.  It  must  be  confessed  that  if  we  look 
at  the  handsome  Enghsh  and  admire  them  with 
something  like  envy  and  bitterness  of  heart,  there 
are  natives  of  a  certain  other  sort  whom  the  '  per-' 
fide  Albion'  sends  over  to  us,  and  who  charm  us 
beyond  expression  ;  let  us  say  it  to  the  island's 
double  renown,  that  if  the  modern  Venus,  that  is 
beauty,  has  come  to  us  from  the  waves  of  the 
chanvie],  the  very  contrary  galdess  (whom  we 
need  not  name)  has  risen  in  full  dress  out  of  the 
frightened  waves  of  the  Thames.  In  a  word,  we 
admit  that  our  neighbours  provide  our  fetes  with 
the  most  beautiful  women,  and  with  those  who 
are  most  of  the  other  sort.  They  do  nothing  by 
halves  the  Englishwomen,  they  bring  beauty  to 
perfection  or  they  carry  ugliness  to  distraction  ;  in 
this  state  they  cease  to  be  women  altogether,  and 
become  beings  of  which  the  classification  is  im- 
possible. One  looks  like  an  old  bird,  another  like 
an  old  horse,  a  third,  like  a  young  donkey — some 
have  a  bison  look,  some  a  dromedar}'  appearance, 
and  all  a  poodle  cast.  Now  all  this  seated  quietly  in 
a  drawing-room,  and  reputably  dressed,  looks  sim- 
ply ugly,  and  there's  an  end  of  it ;  but  set  it  off  in  a 
masked  ball — all  these  poor  things  dressed  and  be- 
dizened, all  these  strange  faces,  and  graces,  and  gri- 


maces, twisting  and  hurling,  and  ogling  and  leer- 
ing their  best,  you  can't  conceive  what  a  wonder- 
ful effect  they  have  !  If  you  could  but  have  seen 
them  the  other  day  in  the  Salle  Ventadour  with 
seven  or  eight  feathers  in  their  heads ;  red  fea- 
thers, blue  feathers,  black  feathers,  peacocks'  fea- 
ther, cocks'  feathers,  all  the  feathers  of  all  the 
birds  in  the  air — if  you  could  have  seen  their  sa- 
tisfied looks  as  they  glanced  at  the  looking-glasses, 
and  the  grace  with  which  their  fair  fingers  repair- 
ed some  enchanting  disorder  of  the  dress,  and  the 
perseverance  with  which  they  placed  in  its  right 
position  over  the  forehead  that  charming  ringlet 
which  would  come  upon  the  nose,  and  the  yellow 
slipper,  or  the  brown  one,  withdrawn  or  protruded 
with  ahke  winning  grace,  and  all  the  shells,  and 
beads,  and  bracelets,  and  all  the  ornaments  from 
all  the  jewel  boxes  of  the  family  conglomerated  on 
one  strange  person,  and  looking  as  if  astonished 
to  find  themselves  so  assembled ;  you  would  say 
as  M'e  do,  it  is  a  charming  thing  a  bal  costume, 
and  if  anybody  offers  to  show  you  such  a  sight 
for  a  louis,  give  it,  my  dear  friend,  you  never  laid 
out  money  so  well." 

Indeed  any  person  who  has  been  in   a 
Paris  ball-room  will  allow  that  the  descrip- 
tion is  a  very  true   and  very  amusing  one  ; 
and  as  we  are  still  addressing  the  ladies,  we 
would  beg  them  to  take  warning,  by  the 
above  remarks,  on  their  visits  to  Paris  ;  to 
remember  what  pitiless  observers  are  round 
about  them  in  the  meagre  persons  of  their 
French  acquaintance  ;  to  reflect  that  their 
costume,  in  its  every  remotest  part,  is  subject 
to  eyes  so  critical,  that  not  an  error  can  es- 
cape ;  and  hence,  seeing  the  almost  impos- 
sibility, from  insular  ignorance,  to  be  entirely 
in  the  mode,  to  cultivate  a  noble,  a  becoming 
simplicity,  and  be,  as  it  were,  above  it.   The 
handsomest    women    in    Europe    can   best 
afford  to  go  unadorned — it  is  different  for  a 
Parisian  beauty,  lean,  yellow,  and  angular ; 
her  charms  require  all  the  aids  of  address, 
while  her  rival's  are  only  heightened  by 
simplicity.     And   but  that  comparisons  are 
odious  in  all  instances,  and  in  this  not  cer- 
tainly flattering,  w^e  would  venture  to  point 
out  an  unromantic  analogy  between  Beauty 
and  Cookery  in  the  two  countries.     Why 
do   the  French   have   recourse  to   sauces, 
stews,  and  other  culinary  disguisements  ? — 
because  their  meat  is  not  good.     Why  do 
the  English  content  themselves  with  roast 
and  boiled  ? — because  they  need  no  prepa- 
rations.    And  so  Beauty  like  Beef.   .  .  But 
let  us  adopt  a  more  becoming  and  genteel 
tone.     Scotland  is  the  country  where  agri- 
culture is  best  understood — France  is  most 
famous  for  the  culture  of  the  toilet — and  for 
the  same  reason  ;  the  niggardliness  of  nature 
to  both  countries,  with  which  let  us  console 
ourselves  for  any  little  national  wants  among 
ourselves. 

We  are  sure  the  fair  reader  will  have  no 
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objection  to  accompany  Madame  de  Girardin 
to  a  ball  at  so  genteel  a  place  as  the  English 
Embassy,  where  Lady  Granville  is  celebrat- 
ing the  birthday  of  our  sovereign. 


On  Friday  was  the  beautiful  file  to  celebrate 
e  birthday  of  the  Queen  of  England  ;  and  as  it 
is  a  woman  who  is  king  in  England,  the  men 
did  not  wear  uniform  at  Lord  Granville's  ball, 
but  the  women.  Nothing  could  look  more 
agreeable  than  all  these  white  robes,  strewed  over 
with  roses,  which  made  the  most  respectable 
atrons  of  the  company  look  young.  It  was  the 
ie  of  the  rose :  and  never  did  the  royal  flower 
ine  with  more  splendour.  At  the  corner  of 
each  door  was  a  mountain  of  rose-trees  in  flower, 
ranged  upon  invisible  steps :  indeed  a  beautiful 
sight ;  and  here  and  there  you  might  perceive 
some  of  the  fair  young  dancers  picking  roses  in 
order  to  replace  the  graceful  bouquets  of  their 
robes,  which  the  whirl  of  the  waltz  had  carried 
away.  Nor  was  the  little  theft  likely  of  detection  ; 
there  were  enough  roses  there  to  crown  all  the 
hundred-and-sixty  English  families  with  their 
eighteen  daughters — Isabella,  Arabella,  Rosina, 
Sasanna,  Eliza,  Mary,  Lucy,  Betsey,  Nancy, 
&c.,  &c. 

"  Besides  the  flowers  of  the  magnificent  gardens 
and  hothouses  of  the  embassy,  ten  or  twelve  hun- 
dred rose-trees  had  been  sent  for,  of  which  only 
eight  hundred,  it  is  said,  could  find  a  place  in  the 
reception-rooms.  Judge  from  this  of  the  mytho- 
logical splendour  of  the  scene.  The  garden  was 
covered  with  a  tent,  and  arranged  as  a  conversa- 
tion-room. But  what  a  room !  The  large  beds, 
filled  with  flowers,  were  enormous  jardinieres 
that  all  the  world  came  to  see — the  gravel- walks 
were  covered  over  with  fresh  cloths,  full  of  res- 
pect for  the  white  satin  slippers  of  the  dancers ; 
great  sofas  of  damask  and  velvet  replaced  the  gar- 
den seats.  On  a  round  table  there  were  books, 
and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  come  and  muse  and 
breathe  the  air  in  this  vast  boudoir,  from  which 
one  could  hear  the  noise  of  the  music,  like  fairy 
songs  in  the  distance,  and  see  passing  away  like 
happy  shades,  in  the  three  long  galleries  of  flow- 
ers round  about,  the  lovely  and  sprightly  young 
girls  who  were  hastening  to  the  dance,  and  the 
lovely,  but  more  sedate  young  married  women, 
who  were  hieing  to  the  supper. 

"  There  never  is  a  fete  without  a  lion,  and  the 
lion  on  this  occasion  was  a  charming  Anglo-Ital- 
ian princess,  whose  appearance  made  the  most 
lively  impression.  Lady  Mary  Talbot,  married 
two  months  since  to  the  Prince  Doria,  had 
arrived  from  Genoa  only  a  few  hours  before  the 
ball,  and  only  thought  of  going  to  rest  after  so 
lon^  a  journey,  and  with  regret  of  the  splendid 
festival  she  must  miss  seeing.  How  could  a  per- 
son, arrived  only  at  four,  think  of  being  present 
at  a  fete  at  ten  o'clock  ?  Had  it  been  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  there  might  have  been  a  chance 
yet  to  prepare  a  dress,  and  to  recruit  oneself  from 
the  fatigues  of  travel.  But  now  the  case  seemed 
hopeless,  when  of  a  sudden  the  following  won- 
derful words  were  uttered  at  the  princess'  door, 
*  A  ball  dress  is  just  brought  for  Madame  la 
Princesse.'  And  as  one  sees  the  courser  stretched 
idly  in  the  meadow  start  up  and  bound  across  the 


plain  at  the  first  signal  of  the  warlike  trumpet,  so 
did  the  fair  young  traveller,  stretched  idly  upon 
her  couch,  rouse  herself  on  a  sudden,  and  bound 
to  the  dressing-table  at  the  first  signal  of  coquetry. 
Whence  came  this  robe  so  beautiful  ?  what  be- 
neficent fairy  had  commanded  it  ?  That  question 
is  easily  answered — only  a  real  friend  could  have 
thought  of  such  an  attention.  And  shall  I  tell 
you,  young  beauties,  how  to  know  a  true  friend  ? 
She  who  admires  you,  deceives  you ;  she  who 
makes  others  admire  you,  really  loves  you." 

In  this  passage  the  viscount-disguise  is 
surely  thrown  off  altogether  and  the  woman 
appears,  as  natural  and  as  coquettish  as 
Heaven  made  her.  If  we  have  occasionally 
cause  to  complain  of  the  viscount's  want  of 
sincerity,  here,  at  least,  we  have  no  right  to 
suspect  Madame  de  Girardin.  The  incident 
of  the  dress  overcomes  her  nature  ;  and  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  she  let  the 
great  secret  regarding  her  sex  escape  her. 
But  for  the  moralities  that  have  already  been 
uttered,  how  long  and  how  profitable  a  ser- 
mon might  be  composed  with  that  last  sen- 
tence for  a  text !  '  She  who  admires  you, 
deceives  you  ;  she  who  causes  you  to  be 
admired,  loves  you.'  What  a  picture  it  is 
of  the  woman  of  the  world,  and  her  motives, 
and  her  simplicity,  and  her  sincerity,  and 
her  generosity.  That  was  a  fatal  confession, 
Madame  de  Girardin.  It  may  be  true,  but 
it  was  a  fault  to  say  it  ;  and  one  can't  but 
think  of  the  woman  who  uttered  it  with  an 
involuntary  terror.  Thus  we  have  seen  a 
man  boast  that  he  would  play  any  tricks 
upon  the  cards,  and  cut  any  given  one  any 
number  of  times  running,  which  he  did,  and 
the  world  admired — but  nobody  afterwards 
was  anxious  to  play  at  ecarLe  with  that  man  ; 
no,  not  for  a  penny  a  game. 

And  now  having  introduced  the  English 
reader  to  two  such  fashionable  assemblies 
as  the  foregoing,  we  must  carry  him  into 
company  still  more  genteelly  august,  and 
see  the  queen  and  the  Princess  Helen.  It 
is  in  this  easy,  lively  way  that  the  gay  Pa- 
risian describes  the  arrival  of  the  amiable 
widow  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

A    FETE-DAY   AT    PARIS. 

"  The  garden  of  the  Tuileries  was  splendidly 
beautiful  yesterday — it  was  beautified  by  the 
king's  orders  and  by  the  people's — by  the  sky's 
and  by  the  spring's.  What  a  noble  and  cheerful 
sight  it  was!  Go  hang  yourselves,  ye  inhabit- 
ants of  the  provinces,  you  who  could  not  see  this 
magnificent  picture,  for  the  canvass  is  torn,  and 
the  piece  will  never  be  exhibited  again.  Fancy 
now  sights  such  as  were  never  before  seen  at 
Paris  at  the  same  time  :  fancy  a  sky  bright  blue — 
fancy  the  trees  real  green — the  people  neat  and 
well-dressed — and  the  crowd  joyous  and  in  its 
best  attire,  revelling  in  the  perfumes  of  the  flow- 
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ering  lilies.  Confess  now  you  never  saw  any- 
thing like  that— at  Paris  when  the  sky  is  blue  the 
trees  are  always  grey,  for  the  dnst  eats  them  up— 
at  Paris  whenthe  trees  are  green  then  you  may 
be  sure  it  has  just  rained,  and  all  the  people  are 
muddy  and  dirty  .  .  .Oh,  how  brilliant  nature 
was  that  day,  youthful  and  yet  strong — young 
and  yet  powerful,  fresh  and  ripe,  budding  and 
full :  it  was  like  the  passion  of  a  pure  girl  who 
should  have  waited  till  five-and-twenty  before  she 
began  to  love  —it  had  all  the  purity  of  a  first-love 
— but  a  first-love  experienced  when  the  heart  had 
attained  its  utmost  power  and  perfection. 

"  How  noble  those  lofty  chestnuts  are — how 
finely  do  their  royal  flowers  contrast  with  the 
sombre  verdure  of  their  leaves  ! 

"  Look  from  here  and  see  what  a  fine  sight  it 
is.  The  great  alley  of  the  garden  is  before  us — 
on  the  right,  three  ranks  of  national  guards ;  on 
the  left,  three  of  troops  of  the  line.  Behind  them 
the  crowd— elegant  and  brilliant  with  a  thousand 
colours.  Before  us  is  a  basin  with  its  fountain, 
which  mounts  upwards  in  a  sunbeam :  behind  the 
jet  d'eau,  look,  you  see  the  obelisk,  and  behind 
that  the  arch  of  triumph.  By  way  of  frame  to 
the  picture  are  two  terraces  covered  with  people, 
and  great  trees  everywhere.  Look  down  for  a 
moment  at  yonder  flower-beds  and  tufts  of  lilac — 
every  one  of  them  blossomed  on  the  same  day. 
What  perfume  !  what  sunshine  !  Hush !  here's  a 
courier,  the  procession  must  be  drawing  near — 
now  comes  a  postillion  all  covered  with  dust,  and 
gallops  away  :  and  now  comes  a  poodle  dog  and 
gallops  away  too  quite  frightened — immense 
laughter  and  applause  from  the  crowd  Afier  the 
poodle  comes  a  greyhound,  still  more  alarmed — 
still  more  laughter  and  applause  from  the  crowd — 
and  the  first  part  of  the  procession  serves  to  keep 
the  public  in  good  humour.  A  stout  workwoman 
in  a  cap  elbows  a  genteel  old  beauty,  and  says, 
'  Let  me  see  the  Princess,  ma'am ;  you,  you  can 
go  and  see  her  at  court.'  The  genteel  old  beauty 
looks  at  her  with  a  sneer,  and  says  to  her  daugh- 
ter, '  The  court,  indeed !  The  good  woman  does 
not  seem  to  know  that  there  is  much  more  likeli- 
hood for  her  to  go  to  that  court  than  for  us.'  '  No 
doubt/  says  the  young  lady.  *  Only  let  her  marry 
a  grocer,  and  they'll  make  her  a  great  lady.'  By 
which  dialogue  we  learn  that  the  legitimists  also 
have  condescended  to  come  and  see  the  procession. 
At  last  it  comes.  See  !  here  are  the  cuirassiers, 
they  divide,  and  you  see  the  reflection  of  their 
breast-plates  flashing  in  the  fountain.  Now  comes 
the   cavalry   of    the   national   guards.     What  a 

fine  corps,  and  what  a  fine  horse  Mr.  G 

has'.  The  King!  M.  Montalivet — the  ministers 
— they  go  too  fast,  I  can't  see  anything.  The 
Queen !  how  noble  she  looks ;  how  charmingly 
dressed — what  a  ravishing  blue  hat !  The  Prin- 
cess Helen  looks  round  this  way,  how  young  her 
face  seems  !  ah,  now  you  can  only  see  her  hat,  it 
is  a  sweet  pretty  one,  in  white  paille  de  riz,  with 
a  drooping  marabout.  Her  robe  is  very  elegant, 
white  muslin,  double  with  rose.  The  Duke  of 
Orleans  is  on  horseback  by  the  Queen's  side  ;  but, 
mercy  on  us,  who  are  those  people  in  the  car- 
riages of  the  suite  !  Did  you  ever  see  such  old  bon- 
nets and  gowns — for  a  triumphal  entry  into  Paris, 
surely  they  might  have  made  a  little  toilet !  The 
cortege  has  a  shabby  air.     The  carriages  are  ex- 


tremely ugly,  and  too  full — indeed,  it  was  more 
worth  waiting  for  it  than  seeing  it." 

If  an  English  Baker-street  lady  had  been 
called  upon   to  describe  a  similar  scene  in 
her  own  country,  we  fancy  her  letter  would 
have  been   conceived   in   a   very   different 
spirit  from  that  of  the  saucy  Parisian.    The 
latter  does  not  possess  the  Baker-street  re- 
spect for  the  powers  that  be,  and  looks  at 
kings  and  queens  without  the  least  oppres- 
sion or  awe.     A  queen  in  a  '  ravissante  ca- 
pote bleue' — a  princess  of  whom  the  de- 
scription is  that  she  is  a  *  jolie  Parisienne.' 
— Is  not  this  a  sad  disrespectful  manner  of 
depicting  an  august  reigning  family  ?     Nor 
if  we  guess  right,  would  Baker-street  have 
condescended  to  listen  to  the  vulgar  conver- 
sation of  the  poor  woman  in  the  crowd  who 
was  so  anxious  to  see  the  procession.     The 
sneer  of  the  great  lady  from  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germain  is  very  characteristic,  and  the 
deductions  by  the  lookers-on  not  a  little  ma- 
licious and  keen.     That  tasty  description  of 
the  spring,  too,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
passage,  where  its  warmth  is  likened  to  the 
love  of  an  ^  honnete  jeune  fille  de  25  ans,' 
could  only  have  been  written  by  a  French 
woman    deeply   versed   in    matters  of  the 
heart.       Elsewhere   she   utters   still   more 
queer  and  dangerous  opinions  of  the  female 
sex,  as  this. 

"  Just  look  at  the  *  femmes  passionness'  of  our 
day,  about  whom  the  world  talk.  They  all  began 
by  a  marriage  of  ambition  :  they  have  all  desired 
to  be  rich,  countesses,  marchionesses,  duchesses, 
before  they  desire  to  be  loved.  It  is  not  until  they 
recognized  the  vanities  of  vanity,  that  they  have 
resoh'ed  upon  love.  There  are  some  among  them 
who  have  simply  gone  back  to  the  past,  and  at 
eight-and-twenty  or  thirty  passionately  devcte 
themselves  to  the  obscure  youth  whose  love  tKfey 
refused  at  seventeen.  M.  de  Balzac  is  right,  then, 
in  painting  love  as  he  finds  it  in  the  world,  super- 
annuated that  is  ;  and  M.  Janin  is  right  too  in  say- 
ing that  this  .sort  of  love  is  very  dull.  But  if  it  is 
dull  for  novel -readers,  how  much  mere  dismal  is 
it  for  young  men  who  dream  of  love,  and  who  arc 
obliged  to  cry  out  in  the  midst  of  their  transports 
about  the  beloved  object,  '  I  love  her,'  and  '  Oh 
heavens,  how  handsome  slie  mtist  have  been !'  " 

The  *  femme  passionnee'  we  see  then  to 
be  a  recognized  fact  in  French  fashionable 
life,  and  here,  perhaps,  our  young  English- 
woman, who  has  read  the  genteel  descrip- 
tions eagerly  will  begin  to  be  rather  scanda- 
lized at  the  society  into  which  she  is  intro- 
duced, and  acknowledge  that  the  English 
modes  are  the  best.  Well,  well ;  passion  is 
a  delicate  subject — there  is  a  great  deal 
more  about  it  in  this  book  (or  of  what  is  call- 
ed passion   in  Paris)  than,  perhaps,  English 
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mothers  of  families  would  like  to  hear  of : 
let  us  rather  be  faithful  to  fashion^  and  as 
we  have  read  of  ambassadors  and  kings,  now 
have  an  account  of  pretenders. 

"  This  makes  me  think  of  a  young  prince,  pri- 
soner at  Strashiirg,  whose  audacious  attempts  we 
were  far  from  foreseeing.  Louis  Bonaparte  is  full 
of  honour  and  good  sense ;  it  could  only  be  the 
ennui  of  exile  which  inspired  him  with  the  foolish 
idea  to  war  and  be  emperor  in  France.  Poor  young 
man  !  it  was  more  pleasure  to  him  to  be  a  captive 
in  his  own  country  than  free  in  a  foreign  land. 
When  one  has  blood  and  a  name  like  his,  inac- 
tion is  hard  to  bear.  H-.id  they  but  given  him  right 
of  citizenship,  in  France,  he  had  perhaps  been 
contented.  We  have  often  heard  him  say  that  all 
his  ambition  was  to  be  a  French  soldier,  and  gain 
his  grade  in  our  army — that  a  regiment  w^ould  suit 
him  better  than  a  throne.  Eh!  mon  Dieu!  it  w^as 
not  a  kingdom  he  came  to  look  for  here,  it  was 
only  a  country. 

"  We  have  often  known  him  to  laugh  at  the 
royal  education  which  had  been  given  him.  One 
day  he  gaily  told  us,  that  in  his  childhood  his 
great  pleasure  was  to  water  flowers,  and  that  his 

governess,  Madame    de    B ,  fearing  lest  he 

should  catch  cold,  had  the  watering-pots  filled  with 
warm  water.  *  My  poor  flowers,'  said  the  prince, 
*  they  never  knew  the  freshness  of  the  waters  !  I 
was  but  an  infant  then,  and  still  the  precaution 
appeared  ridiculous  to  me.'  He  never  could  speak 
of  France  without  a  tender  feeling,  and  in  this  he 
resembles  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux.  We  were  at 
Rome  when  we  lieard  of  the  news  of  Talma's 
death  ;  every  one  began  at  once  to  deplore  his  loss, 
and  to  tell  all  they  knew  about  the  great  actor,  and 
speak  of  all  the  characters  in  which  they  had  seen 
him.  Whilst  he  was  listening  to  us,  who  was 
then  scarcely  sixteen,  he  stamped  his  foot  with  im- 
patience, and  said,  w^ith  tears  in  his  eyes,  *  To 
think  that  I  am  a  Frenchman  and  have  never  seen 
Talma !' 

"  They  say  that  on  the  day  of  his  appearance  at 
Strasburg,  Prince  Louis,  intoxicated  by  his  first 
moment  of  success,  despatched  a  courier  to  his 
mother  to  say  he  was  master  of  Strasburg  and 
about  to  march  on  Paris.  Three  days  after  he  re- 
ceived in  prison  the  answer  of  the  Duchess  of  St. 
Leu,  who,  believing  him  to  be  entirely  victorious, 
entreated  him  to  preserve  the  royal  family  from 
the  fury  of  his  partisans,  and  to  treat  the  king  with 
the  utmost  possible  respect.  This  shows  us  how- 
far  illusions  can  be  carried  among  those  who  live 
far  away  from  us,  and  that  exiled  princes  are  de- 
ceived as  much  as  others." 

To  think  he  is  a  Frenchman  and  has  not 
seen  Talma  !  What  a  touch  of  pathos  that 
is,  of  true  French  pathos !  He  has  lost  a 
kingdom,  an  empire,  but,  above  all,  he  has 
not  seen  Talma.  Fancy  the  pretender,  our 
pretender,  dying  at  Rome,  and  saying  on  his 
deathbed  that  he  dies  unhappy  at  not  having 
seen  Garrick  in  '  Abel  Drugger  !'  There 
would  have  been  a  universal  grin  through 
history  at  such  a  speech  from  such  a  man — 
but  ours  is  not  a  country  of  equality  ;  acting 


is  an  amusement  with  us,  and  does  not  come 
within  the  domain  of  glory — but  one  can  see 
these  French  people  with  that  strange  fan- 
tastic mixture  of  nature  and  aflTectalion,  ex- 
aggeration and  simplicity,  weeping  not  alto- 
gether sham  tears  over  the  actor's  death — . 
and  a  prince  thinking  it  necessary  to  ^  placer 
son  petit  mot'  on  the  occasion. 

We  have  a  *  petit  mot,'  too,  for  the  Duke 
of  Bordeaux,'  no  doubt  as  authentic  as  that 
here  attributed  to  the  unlucky  prisoner  of 
Ham. 

"  A  traveller  just  returned  from  Goritz  recounts 
an  anecdote  regarding  M.  le  Due  de  Bordeaux, 
which  is  not  without  interest.  The  prince  had 
invited  several  young  men  to  ride,  and  every  one 
admired  his  boldness  and  agility.  Hedges  and 
ditches,  nothing  stopped  him.  At  last  he  came  to 
a  ravine,  a  sort  of  torrent,  whereof  the  stream  was 
large  enough  to  make  the  prince  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment. But  he  turned  round  smiling  to  his  com- 
panions, and  said,  '  Now,  gentlemen,  this  is  the 
Rhine,  let  us  pass  into  France ;'  and  so  saying  he 
plunged  his  horse  into  the  torrent,  and  gained,  not 
without  difficulty,  the  opposite  bank.  When  he 
was  landed,  he  was  aware  of  his  own  imprudence, 
for  many  of  his  companions  were  by  no  means  so 
good  horsemen  as  he.  *  Ah  !'  said  he,  looking  to- 
wards them,  and  speaking  with  his  usual  charm- 
ing kindness,  *  how"  thoughtless  I  am  !  there  is  a 
bridge  hard  by  ;'  and  he  pointed  out  the  bridge  to 
his  suite,  and  beckoned  them  to  pass  over  by  it. 
All  returned,  admiring  the  young  prince's  courage 
still  more  perhaps  than  his  presence  of  mind.  To 
cross  torrents  on  horseback  is  more  glorious  for 
oneself,  but  it  is  better  to  find  a  bridge  for  one's 
friends." 

Alas  !  stern  reason  will  not  confirm  this 
chivalrous  opinion  of  the  Vicomte  de  Lau- 
nay.  Why  is  it  more  glorious  to  cross  tor- 
rents on  horseback  than  to  go  over  bridges  ? 
To  dance  on  a  tight-rope — to  lock  oneself 
into  a  hot  oven — to  swallow  half  a  score  of 
cimitars,  or  to  stand  on  one's  head  on  a 
church-weathercock,  would  not  even  in 
France  nowadays  be  considered  glorious, 
and  so  we  deny  this  statement  of  the  vis- 
count's altogether,  as  probably  the  Duke  of 
Bordeaux  would,  should  it  ever  come  to  his 
royal  highness's  ears.  But  must  we  say 
it  ?  this  story,  like  many  others  in  the  book, 
that,  for  instance,  of  the  English  knights  at 
the  Eglinton  tournament  breaking  their  lan- 
ces in  the  first  place,  and  pasting  them  after- 
wards toCjefher  with  paper — are,  as  we  fancy, 
due  to  the  invention  of  the  writer  rather 
than  to  the  talk  of  the  day,  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  chronicle.  One  of  these  queer 
tales  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving. 

This,  says  Madame  de  Girardin,  puts  me 
in  mind  of  the  courier  who  had  a  wife  at 
Paris,  and  another  at  Strasburg,  '  Was  it  a 
crime  1     No."*     (O  delicious  moralist !) 
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**  And  this  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  bigamist  courier 
who  had  a  wife  at  Paris  and  another  at  Strasburg. 
Was  it  a  crime  ?  No  ;  a  faithful  but  alternate  in- 
habitant of  these  two  cities,  has  he  not  a  right 
to  possess  a  menage  in  each  ?  One  establishment 
was  not  sufficient  for  him  :  liis  life  was  so  regu- 
larly divided,  that  he  passed  two  days  in  each  al- 
ternate week  at  Paris  and  Strasburg.  With  a  sin- 
gle wife  he  would  have  been  a  widower  for  the 
half  of  his  time.  In  the  first  instance  he  had  lived 
many  years  uniquely  married  at  Paris,  but  he 
came  soon  bitterly  to  feel  the  inconvenience  of  the 
system.  The  care  which  his  wife  took  of  him  at 
Paris  made  him  find  his  solitude  when  at  Strasburg 
too  frightful.  In  the  one  place  ennui  and  solitude, 
a  bad  supper  and  a  bad  inn.  In  the  other,  a  warm 
welcome,  a  warm  room,  and  a  supper  most  tender- 
ly served.  At  Paris  all  was  pleasure  :  all  blank 
loneliness  at  Strasburg;, 

"  The  courier  of  the  mail  interrogated  his  heart, 
and  acknowledged  that  solitude  was  impossible  to 
him,  and  reasoned  within  himself,  that  if  marriage 
was  a  good  thing,  therefore  there  could  not  be  too 
much  of  a  good  thing,  therefore  it  became  him  to 
do  a  good  thing  at  Strasburg  as  well  as  at  Paris. 

"  Accordingly  the  courier  married,  and  the  secret 
of  his  second  union  was  kept  profoundly,  and  his 
heart  was  in  a  perpetual  and  happy  vibration  be- 
tween the  two  objects  of  his  affections.  When  on 
the  road  to  Strasburg  he  thought  of  his  fair  Alsa- 
cian  with  her  blue  eyes  and  blushing  cheeks ; 
passed  two  days  gaily  by  her  side,  the  happy  fa- 
ther of  a  family  of  little  Alsacians,  who  smiled 
around  him  in  his  northern  home.  However,  one 
day  he  committed  a  rash  act  of  imprudence.  One 
of  his  Strasburg  friends  was  one  day  at  Paris,  when 
the  courier  asked  him  to  dine.  The  guest,  mistak- 
ing Caroline  for  the  courier's  sister,  began  talking 
with  rapture  of  the  blue-eyed  Alsacian  and  the 
children  at  Strasburg ;  he  said  he  had  been  at  the 
wedding,  and  recounted  the  gaieties  there.  And 
80  the  fatal  secret  was  disclosed  to  poor  Caroline. 

"  She  was  very  angry  at  first,  but  she  was  a 
mother,  and  the  elder  of  her  sons  was  thirteen 
years'  old.  She  knew  the  disgrace  and  ruin  which 
would  come  upon  the  family  in  the  event  of  a  long 
and  scandalous  process  at  law,  and  thought  with 
terror  of  the  galleys — the  necessary  punishment  of 
her  husband,  should  his  crime  be  made  known. 
She  had  very  soon  arranged  her  plan.  She 
pretended  she  had  a  sick  relative  in  the  coun- 
try, and  straightway  set  off  for  Strasburg,  where 
she  found  Toinette,  and  told  her  all  the  truth.  Toi- 
nette,  too,  was  at  first  all  for  vengeance,  but  Caro- 
line calmed  her,  showed  her  that  the  welfare  of 
their  children  depended  on  the  crime  not  being  dis- 
covered, and  that  the  galleys  for  life  must  be  the 
fate  of  the  criminal.  And  so  these  two  women 
signed  a  sublime  compact  to  forget  their  jealousies, 
and  it  was  only  a  few  hours  before  his  death  that 
their  husband  knew  of  their  interview.  A  wheel 
of  the  carriage  breaking,  the  mail  was  upset  over  a 
precipice ;  and  the  courier,  dreadfully  wounded, 
was  carried  back  to  Strasburg,  where  he  died  after 
several  days  of  suffering.  As  he  was  dying  he 
made  his  confession  ;  *  My  poor  Toinette,'  said  he, 
*  pardon  me.  I  have  deceived  thee.  I  was  already 
married  when  I  took  you  for  a  wife.'  '  I  know 
it,'  said  Toinette  sobbing,  '  don't  plague  yourself 
now,  it's  pardoned  long  ago.'     '  And  who  told 


you  ?'  *  Tlie  other  one.'  *  Caroline  ?'  *  Yes,  she 
came  here  seven  years  ago,  and  said  you  would  be 
hanged  -were  I  to  peach,  and  so  I  said  nothing.' 
'  You  are  a  good  creature,'  said  the  two-wived 
courier,  stretching  out  his  poor  mutilated  hand  to 
Toinette  ;  '  and  so  is  the  other  one,'  added  he  with 
a  sigh  ;  *  it's  hard  to  quit  two  such  darlings  as 
those.  But  the  time's  up  now — my  coach  can't 
wait — go  and  bring  the  little  ones  that  I  may  kiss 
them — I  wish  I  had  the  others  too.     Heigh  ho  !' 

"  '  But  here  they  are  !'  cried  the  courier  at  this 
moment,  and  his  two  elder  boys  entered  with  poor 
Caroline,  time  enough  to  see  him  die.  The  child- 
ren cried  about  him.  The  tvvo  wives  knelt  on 
each  side,  and  he  took  a  hand  of  each,  and  hoped 
that  heaven  would  pardon  him  as  those  loving 
creatures  had  ;  and  so  the  courier  died. 

"  Caroline  told  Fran9ois,  her  son,  who  had 
grown  up,  that  Toinette  was  her  sister-in-law,  and 
the  two  women  loved  each  other,  and  never  quitted 
each  other  afterwards." 

Here,  however,  our  extracts  must  stop. 
But  for  the  young  lady,  for  whose  profit  they 
have  been  solely  culled,  we  might  have  in- 
troduced half  a  score  of  others,  giving  the 
most  wonderful  glimpses  into  the  character, 
if  not  of  all  the  Parisian  population,  at  least 
of  more  than  one-half  of  it — of  the  Parisian 
women.  There  is  the  story  of  the  padded 
lady.  If  a  duke  or  a  prince  came  to  her 
chateau,  she  sailed  out  to  receive  them,  as 
full-blown  as  a  Circassian  :  if  it  was  a  dandy 
from  Paris,  she  appeared  of  an  agreeable 
plumpness  :  if  only  her  husband  and  her  old 
friends  were  present,  she  came  to  breakfast 
as  meager  as  a  skeleton.  There  is  the  story 
of  the  lady  at  her  tambour  or  tapestry -frame, 
very  much  puzzled,  counting  the  stitches 
necessary  to  work  the  Turk  or  the  poodle- 
dog,  on  v>  hich  she  is  engaged.  You  enter, 
says  the  Viscount  de  Launay,  you  press 
your  suit ;  she  is  troubled,  anxious  ;  as  you 
pour  out  your  passion,  what  will  she  say — 
'  O  heavens  !  I  love  him — Alphonse,  in  pity 
leave  me  !'  no  such  thing  ;  she  says, '  Seven, 
eight,  nine  stitches  of  blue  for  the  eye ; 
three,  four,  six  stitches  of  red  for  the  lip, 
and  so  on.  You  are  supposed  to  be  the 
public,  she  the  general  Parisian  woman. 
You  seem  to  fall  in  love  with  she,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course — (see  the  former  extract  re- 
garding the  femme  passionnee) — it  can't  be 
otherwise ;  it  is  as  common  as  sleep  or  tak- 
ing coffee  for  breakfast ;  it  is  the  natural  con- 
dition of  men  and  wives — other  men's  wives. 
Well,  every  country  has  its  customs  ;  and 
married  ladies  who  wish  to  be  made  love  to, 
are  married  where  they  can  have  their  will. 

Then  there  is  a  delicious  story  about  two 
old  coquettes  travelling  together,  and  each 
acting  youth  to  the  other.  Each  writes 
home  of  the  other,  Madame  de  X.  is  charm- 
ing, she  has  been  quite  a  mother  to  me.  Only 
women  can  find  out  these  wonderful  histo- 
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ries — women  of  the  world,  women  of  good 
company. 

And  is  it  so  ?  Is  it  true  that  the  women 
of  Madame  de  Girardin's  country,  and  of 
fashionable  life,  are  the  heartless,  odious, 
foolish,  swindling,  smiling,  silly,  selfish  crea- 
tures she  paints  them  ?  Have  they  no  sense 
of  religious  duty,  no  feeling  of  maternal  affec- 
tion, no  principle  of  conjugal  attachment,  no 
motive  except  variety,  for  \vhich  they  will 
simulate  passion  (it  stands  to  reason  that  a 
woman  who  does  not  love  husband  and 
children  can  love  nobody) ,  and  break  all  law  ? 
Is  this  true — as  every  French  romance  that 
has  been  written,  time  out  of  mind,  would 
have  us  believe  ?  is  it  so  common,  that 
Madame  de  Girardin  can  alTord  to  laugh  at 
it  as  a  joke,  and  talk  of  it  as  a  daily  occur- 
rence— if  so,  and  we  must  take  the  French- 
man's own  word  for  it — in  spite  of  all  the 
faults,  and  all  the  respectability,  and  all  the 
lord-worship,  and  all  the  prejudice,  and  all 
the  intolerable  dulness  of  Baker-street — 
Miss  (the  young  and  amiable  English  lady 
before  apostrophized)  had  much  better 
marry  in  the  Portman  Square  than  in  the 
Place  Vend6me  quarter. 

The  titles  of  the  two  other  works  men- 
tioned at  the  head  of  our  article  have  been 
placed  there  as  they  have  a  reference  to 
Parisian  life,  as  well  as  the  lively,  witty, 
and  unwise  letters  of  M.  la  Vicomte  de 
Launay.  Unwise  are  the  other  named 
w^orks  too,  that  of  the  German  and  the  Eng- 
lishman, but  it  cannot  be  said  that  either  of 
them  lays  the  least  claim  to  the  wit  and  live- 
liness of  the  gay  pseudo-vicomte. 

Those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  com- 
pare the  two  authors,  Grant  and  Rellstab, 
will  find  in  them  a  great  similarity  of  senti- 
ment, and  a  prodigious  talent  at  common- 
place ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  many  of  the 
public  will  have  the  opportunity,  or  take  the 
pains  to  make  this  important  comparison. 
Rellstab  is  a  Berlin  cockney,  with  one  of 
the  largest  bumps  of  wonder  that  ever  fell 
to  man.  His  facility  at  admiration  may  be 
imagined  when  we  state,  that  at  the  very 
first  page  of  his  book  he  begins  wondering 
at  the  velocity  of  the  German  Schnell  post. 
He  gops  five  miles  an  hour,  and  finds  the 
breathless  rapidity  of  the  conveyance  like 
'  the  uncertain  bewilderment  of  a  dream.' 
He  enters  the  Malleposte  at  Frankfort,  and 
describes  THE  NEW  CONSTRUCTION 
of  those  vehicles  in  the  most  emphatic  man- 
ner, says,  that  AT  THE  VERY  MOST 
they  take  five  minutes  to  change  horses-  on 
the  road,  and  that  the  horses  go  at  A  GAL- 
LOP. One  can  see  his  honest  pale  round 
face,  peering  out  of  the  chaise  window,  and 


the  wondering  eyes  glaring  through  the 
spectacles,  at  the  dangers  of  the  prodigious 
journey. 

On  arriving,  he  begins  straightway  to  de- 
scribe his  bedroom  on  the  third  floor,  and 
the  prices  of  other  bedrooms.  '  My  room,' 
says  he,  '  has  an  elegant  alcove  with  an  ex- 
traordinary clean  bed, — it  is  true,  it  is  floor- 
ed with  tiles  instead  of  planks,  but  these 
are  covered  with  carpets.  A  marble  man- 
telpiece, a  chest  of  drawers,  a  secretaire, 
a  marble  table  by  the  bed,  three  cush- 
ioned arm-chairs  and  three  others  form  the 
furniture  ;  and  the  room  altogether  has 
ahomish  and  comfortable  look.' 

As  for  the  aspect  of  the  streets,  he  finds 
that  out  at  once.  '  The  entrance  into  Paris 
through  the  Faubourg-  St.,  Martin  is  like  the 
Kopnicker  street  in  BcYlin,  although  the  way 
from  the  harner  to  the  post  is  not  so  long  as  in 
Paris  ;'  and  then  M.  Rellstab  details  with 
vast  exactness,  his  adventures  in  the  yard 
of  the  messagerie,  and  the  dexterity  of  an 
individual,  who  with  little  assistance  hoisted 
his  luggage  and  that  of  his  friend  on  to  his 
brawny  shoulders,  and  conveyed  them  from 
the  carriage  to  the  ground  without  making 
the  slightest  claim  upon  their  respective 
purses.  The  hotel,  and  the  extraordinary 
furniture  of  his  apartment,  described  as 
above,  he  is  ready  to  sally  with  us  into  the 
streets. 

"  We  proceed  first,"  he  says,  "  through 
the  Passage  du  Panorama.  '  Passage,' 
being  the  name  given  to  such  thoroughfares, 
is  made  for  the  convenience  of  circulation 
in  the  different  quarters  of  the  towns,  are 
roofed  over  with  glass,  paved  with  granite 
or  asphalte,  and  are  hned  on  either  side  by 
splendidly  furnished  shops  (we  translate 
literally,  being  unwilling  to  add  to  or  take 
from  the  fact,  that  all  passages  are  thus  ap- 
pointed). Here  I  had  the  first  opportunity 
of  observing  narrowly  the  taste  displayed  in 
the'  arrangement  of  these  latter.  Nothing, 
not  even  the  plainest  article  for  sale,  is  ar- 
rayed otherwise  than  with  the  most  particu- 
lar neatness.  Many  shops  surprised  me  by 
their  system  of  combination.  In  one,  for 
instance,  devoted  to  the  sale  of  such  articles 
as  tea,  coffee,  and  the  like,  we  do  not  only 
see  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate,  all  neatly  laid 
out,  each  with  its  price  attached  to  it,  but 
also  the  various  apparatus  for  the  consump- 
tion of  such  articles  ;  teacups  and  saucers, 
teapots  and  tea  strainers,  as  also  utensils  of 
a  similar  nature  for  the  preparation  of  coffee 
and  chocolate.  *  *  I  consider  it  a  most  ex- 
cellent arrangement,  that  to  every  article  its 
price  is  attached.  The  stranger  who  can- 
not judge  of  the  price  of  an  article,  will  often 
decline  making  inquiry,  lest  the  demand  ex- 
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ceed  his  opinion  of  the  value— but  if  he  sees 
what  is  the  price,  he  is  much  more  likely 
to  buy,  as  he  will  know  whether  his  purse 
will  enable  him  to  indulge  his  desire."  M. 
Rellstab  then  goes  into  a  short  disquisition 
on  the  price  of  hats,  which  he  finds  are 
cheaper  than  in  his  own  country. 

Our  author  has  not  yet  got  into  the  streets 
of  Paris,  and  we  begin  to  question  whether 
our  love  of  his  company  will  allow  us  to  at- 
tend him  there  However,  we  can  make  a 
short  cut,  and  come  upon  him  again,  as  he 
is  passing  very  slowly  along  the  Boulevard 
des  Italiens,  for  he  has  not  got  farther.  He 
has  just  remarked,  we  find,  that  a  very  vast 
proportion  of  the  people  are  in  mourning, 
and  accounted  for  it  by  informing  us  that 
ceremony  obliges  mourning  to  be  worn  a 
long  time. 

"  The  boulevards  draw  a  half  circle  round  the 
heart  of  Paris,  just  as  the  walks  aroand  Frank- 
fort and  Leipzig  surround  the  whole  of  the  more 
ancient  parts  of  these  towns.  But  the  half  circle 
here  is  nearly  five  miles  in  length  ;  their  appear- 
ance is  more  town  like  than  garden-like  ;  they 
rather  resemble  our  Lime  Tree  walk  (in  Berlin), 
only  that  the  passage  for  carriages  is  in  the  centre, 
whilst  two  rows  of  wide-spreading  trees  line  a 
promenade  on  either  side." 

Here  comes  a  minute  description  of  the 
paving,  in  which  we  cannot  suppose  all  our 
readers  interested, 

♦'  The  general  impression  giving  by  the  build- 
ings on -the  boulevards  resembles  that  given  by  the 
Ditch  (Graben)  of  Vienna,  though,  to  be  sure,  the 
construction  of  the  houses  differs  considerably  from 
that  in  Vienna,  and  still  more  from  that  in  Berlin. 
None  of  the  lower  floors  appear  to  be  occupied  by 
private  individuals.  They  seem  all  to  be  made  of 
avail  as  shops  or  coffee-houses  ;  even  the  first 
and  second  stories  are  often  similarly  employed, 
and  at  enormous  rents." 

M.  Rellstab  soon  after  beholds  ^  the 
Vendome  pillar  with  its  colossal  statue  of 
Napoleon,  in  the  perspective  of  a  broad 
noble  street,  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  a  shadowy 
form,'  he  says,  'which,  as  by  magic,  darken- 
ed the  present  and  brought  forward,  in  its 
murky  light,  the  mighty  past.' 

This  and  the  next  sentence,  in  which  he 
makes  history  speak  to  him  and  his  friend, 
are  of  the  finest  order  of  fine  writing.  He 
does  not  retail  what  history  says  to  him, 
but  assures  us  that  the  few  moments  which 
he  passed  beneath  the  pillar  produced '  emo- 
tions which  are  indescribable.'  On  a  carni- 
val day  he  comes  upon  the  spot  whence 
Fieschi  fired  his  hell-machine  on  the  28lh 
July,  1S35.  The  poor  fellow's  terror  breaks 
out   in  the  most   frantic  poetry.     *  Paris,' 


shrieks  he,  *  is  like  jEtna.  In  the  too- 
strong  air  of  its  with-plants-and-flowers- 
luxuriously-decked  ground  (his  epithets  are 
always  tremendous),  the  keenest  nosed  dogs 
lose  the  scent,  and  in  its  wonderous  environs, 
the  eye  finds  itself  wandering  and  lost  in 
such  an  immeasurable  labyrinth  of  beauty, 
that  one  forgets  how  the  glowing  lava 
heaves  below,  and  how  every  moment  the 
thundering  hell,  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
Paradise,  may  tear  open  its  mouth.' 

'On,  on!' 
And  '  on'  he  rushes,  but  this  perhaps  is  tb4 
richest  passage  of  eloquence  in  the  book. 

What  can  one  say  more  about  him  ?  Good 
introductions  and  the  name  of  a  writer  suf- 
fice to  introduce  M.  Rellstab  to  one  or  two 
characters  of  note.  He  calls  upon  them ,  and 
finds  them,  in  some  instances,  not  at  heme, 
and  going  or  returning  in  a  hired  cabriolet, 
he  makes  use  of  the  opportunity  to  print  the 
tariff  and  propensities  of  these  conveyances. 
He  goes  to  the  opera  and  is  squeezed  ;  he 
attends  the  carnival  balls  and  is  shocked ; 
he  lives  in  Paris  and  wishes  himself  back  at 
Berlin.  There  is  a  particularizing  through- 
out the  book  which  is  amazing,  and  to  an 
English  reader  most  comic.  But  we  live 
amongst  commonplace,  and  we  like  to  read 
of  what  we  daily  see.  M.  Rellstab's  book 
will  tell  the  reader  what  he  already  knows, 
and  if  he  learns  nothing  new  from  it,  he  will 
be  able  to  flatter  himself  on  its  perusal  with 
the  idea — '  I  too  could  have  been  an  author.' 

And,  finally,  with  respect  to  the  work  of 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Grant.  The  '  Morning 
Herald'  says,  '  it  will  find  its  way  into  every 
library,  and  be  read  by  every  family  ;'  the 
'  Metropolitan'  remarks  that  '  they  are  able 
and  comprehensive  in  plan,  and  nothing  could 
be  better  executed  ;'  the  '  Jersey  Times'  de- 
clares (and  this  we  admit)  '  that  no  living 
author  could  have  presented  us  with  such  a 
picture  of  Paris  and  its  people  ;'  and  '  Ains- 
worth's  Magazine'  is  of  opinion  '  that  Mr. 
Grant's  volume  will  supersede  the  trashy 
Guidebook  of  Galignani.'  Let  us  trust  that 
these  commendations  have  had  their  effect, 
and  that  Mr.  Grant  has  sold  a  reasonable 
number  of  his  volumes. 

But  for  the  honour  of  England,  and  as  this 
review  is  read  in  France,  we  are  bo.und  to 
put  in  a  short  protest  against  the  above  dicta 
of  the  press,  and  humbly  to  entreat  French 
readers  not  to  consider  Mr.  Grant  as  the 
representative  of  English  literature,  nor  to 
order  the  book  which  the  '  Morning  Herald' 
declares  no  English  family  will  be  without. 
If  we  are  all  to  have  it,  let  us,  at  any  rate, 
keep  the  precious  benefit  to  ourselves,  nor 
permit  a  single  copy  of  Paris  and  its  People' 
to  get  out  of  the  kingdom.     //  faut  laver 
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(the  words  are  those  of  his  majesty  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon)  son  llnge  sale  en  famille. 
Let  us  keep  Mr.  Grant's  works  in  the  same 
privacy,  or  the  English  man-of-letters  will 
get  such  a  reputation  on  the  Continent  as  he 
will  hardly  be  anxious  to  keep. 

English  families  may,  if  they  please,  pur- 
chase Mr.  Grant's  book  in  place  of  Galigna- 
ni's  '  trashy  guide  book,'  which  is  the  very 
best  guide  book  that  we  know  of  in  any  lan- 
guage, which  is  the  work  of  scholars  and 
gentlemen,  the  compilation  of  which  must 
hate  necessitated  a  foundation  of  multifari- 
ous historical,  architectural,  and  antiquarian 
reading  (such  as  Mr.  Grant  never  could 
have  mastered,  for  he  knows  no  language, 
living  or  dead,  not  even  the  English  language, 
which  he  pretends  to  write),  and  which,  fi- 
nally, contains  for  half  the  price,  four  or  five 
times  the  amount  of  matter  to  be  found  in 
these  volumes,  which  every  English  family  is 
to  read.  Let  us  be  allowed  in  a  Foreign  Re- 
view to  make  a  protest  against  the  above  sen- 
timents, for  the  sake  of  the  literary  profession. 

Mr.  Grant  spent  some  time  in  the  months 
of  July  and  August  in  Paris  ;  he  may  have 
been  there  six,  or  possibly  three  weeks. 
With  this  experience  his  qualifications  for 
writing  a  book  on  Paris  were  as  follows  ;  he 
did  not  know  a  syllable  of  the  language  ;  he 
is  not  acquainted  with  the  civilized  habits  of 
any  other  country ;  his  stupidity  passes  all 
bounds  of  belief ;  his  ignorance  is  without  a 
parallel  that  we  know  of,  in  professional 
literature  ;  he  has  a  knack  of  blundering  so 
extraordinary  that  he  cannot  be  trusted  to 
describe  a  house  wall ;  and  with  these  qual- 
ities he  is  said  to  write  a  book  which  is  to  be 
read  by  all  English  families,  and  to  ruin  Ga- 
lignani's  trashy  publication.  It  is  too  bad  : 
for  the  critic,  however  good-natured,  has, 
after  all,  a  public  to  serve  as  well  as  an  au- 
thor ;  and  has  no  right,  while  screening  the 
dulness  and  the  blunders  of  a  favourite  wit  or 
blockhead,  to  undervalue  the  honest  labours 
and  cultivated  abilities  of  meritorious  schol- 
ars and  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Grant  begins  to  blunder  at  the  first 
line  of  his  book  and  so  continues  to  the  end. 
He  disserts  upon  the  gutters  in  the  streets, 
the  windows  to  the  houses,  the  cabs  and  their 
fares,  the  construction  of  the  omnibuses  ;  and 
by  a  curious  felicity  and  dullness,  is  even  in 
these  matters  entirely  untrustworthy.  He 
says  that  Chautebriand  is  a  republican  and  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  he  vis- 
its the  Madeline  and  the  Citie,  he  calls  Ju- 
lius Ciesar  '  that  distinguished  writer,'  and  a 
nose  *  an  organ  which  it  is  needless  to  name.' 
He  discovers  that  the  Palais  Royale  is  the 
place  to  which  all  the  aristocracy  of  France 
resorts  ;  he  sees  *  the  most  elegant  ladies  of 


the  land  sitting  alongside  of  dirty  drivers  in 
hack-cabriolets  ;'  and  dining  at  an  eating- 
house  for  thirty  sous,  pronounces  his  meal 
to  be  the  height  of  luxury,  and  declares  that 
the  gentry  of  Paris  are  in  the  habit  of  so  din- 
ing. Does  the  '  Morning  Herald'  seriously 
recommend  every  *-  English  family,  to  do 
likewise  ?  We  put  this  as  a  home  question. 


Art.  XL — L  Le  Journal  des  Debats,  4  et 
5  Avril. 

2.  Narrative  of  various  Journeys  in  Belochis' 
tan,  Affghanistdn,  and  the  Panjab.  By 
Charles  Masson,  Esq.  In  3  vols.  Lon. 
don:  Bentley.     1842. 

3.  Personal  Observatioms  on  Sinde.  By  T. 
PosTANs,  M.R.A.S.  London  :  Longman 
and  Co.     1843. 

4.  Correspondence  relative  to  Sinde.  Pre- 
sented to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  by 
command  of  her  Majesty.     1843. 

5.  Reports  and  Papers,  Political,  Geogra- 
phical, and  Commercial,  submitted  to  Gov- 
ernment  (unpublished). 

6.  Cabool.  By  the  late  Lieut.Col.  Sir  Alex. 
BuRNEs.  Second  edition  :  London  :  Mur- 
ray.     1843. ' 

7.  Rough  Notes  of  the  Campaign  in  Sinde 
and  Affghanisidn,  1838-39.  By  Major 
James  Outram.  J.  M.  Richardson. 
1840. 

The  annexation  of  Sinde  to  the  British  em- 
pire appears  to  be  pretty  geiterally  regarded 
as  an  act  the  flagrant  injustice  of  w^hich  ought 
to  weigh  heavily  on  the  public  conscience. 
Even  in  Parliament,  up  to  the  close  of  the 
last  session,  the  leaders  of  all  parties  con- 
curred in  regarding  it  as  a  doubtful  matter. 
No  one  would  express  any  definite  opinion 
respecting  it.  The  opposition,  not  having 
studied  the  despatches  and  public  documents 
connected  with  the  war,  and  for  other  rea- 
sons by  no  means  difficult  to  be  conjectured, 
would  neither  arraign  formally,  nor  formally 
approve  of  the  policy  of  the  governor-gene- 
ral. They  adroitly,  however,  intimated,  and 
caused  it  to  be  generally  felt,  that  they  con- 
demned the  Sindian  war.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  ministers  refused  to  be  a  jot  more 
explicit.  The  series  of  transactions  con- 
nected with  the  occupation  of  Sinde  had  not 
yet,  they  contended,  been  brought  to  a  close ; 
so  that  it  would  be  highly  impolitic  in  them, 
and  might  prove  detrimental  to  the  public 
service,  to  disclose  the  instructions  which 
they  had  sent  out,  or  to  express  any  opinion 
upon  the  turn  which  events  had  taken. 
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The  country,  therefore,  till  ministers  shall 
think  proper  to  take  up  the  question,  must 
be  content  to  draw  its  own  conclusions, 
with  the  aid  of  such  political  writers  as,  not 
deterred  by  the  extent  or  intricacy  of  the 
subject,  may  venture  to  forestall  the  deci- 
sions of  parliament.  All  such  inquirers 
must  labour,  of  course,  under  many  disad- 
vantages from  which  the  members  of  the 
administration  are  delivered,  the  latter  pos- 
sessing complete  those  letters  and  despatches, 
extracts  only  from  which  are  laid  before  the 
public,  and  having  access,  besides,  to  the 
diaries  and  secret  papers  of  the  agents  and 
residents,  to  none  of  which  can  any  other 
person  refer.  Still  it  seems  to  us  quite  prac- 
ticable to  form  a  correct  judgment  on  the 
war  in  Sinde ;  that  is  to  say,  to  determine 
on  the  measure  of  justice  which  has  been 
dealt  to  the  Amirs. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  true  state  of  the 
case  several  points  must  be  cleared  up.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  ascertain  whether,  in 
the  course  of  our  negotiations,  we  permitted 
the  chiefs  of  Sinde  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
their  own  judgment,  or  imposed  any  restraint 
upon  their  will ;  and  if,  ultimately,  strong 
measures  Avere  resorted  to,  whether  they 
did  not,  by  the  peculiar  character  of  their 
diplomacy,  render  the  employment  of  such 
means  absolutely  necessary.  It  will  at  once 
be  seen,  that  we  have  ourselves  decided  in 
the  affirmative ;  it  remains,  therefore,  that 
we  state  the  facts,  and  explain  the  reasojis 
which  have  influenced  our  determination. 

In  all  matters  of  this  kind  it  is,  of  course, 
incumbent  on  those  who  undertake  to  influ- 
ence the  opinions  of  others  to  be  themselves 
impartial.  But  we  have  frequently  observ- 
ed, that  persons  who  entertain  a  false  the- 
ory of  impartiality,  understand  by  this  duty 
nothing  else  than  a  condemnation  of  our- 
selves. If,  being  Englishmen,  they  ac- 
cuse the  policy  of  England,  and  cover  her 
achievements  with  obloquy,  they  expect  to 
be  complimented  on  their  impartiality.  We 
have  a  different  conception  of  what  it  is  to 
be  impartial.  We  acknowledge  that  we  owe 
justice  to  all  men,  but  that  it  is  equally  re- 
quired of  us  that  we  be  just  to  our  own 
country.  This  being  premised,  we  proceed 
to  offer  such  observations  as  we  have  to 
make  on  the  late  events  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Indus. 

The  questions  which,  at  the  outset,  we 
ought  to  ask  ourselves  are  these  : — Had  the 
Amirs  perpetrated  nothing  which  may  be 
allowed  justly  to  have  provoked  the  ven- 
geance of  the  British  governm^^nt?  Had 
they  broken  no  treaties  ?  Had  they  made 
no  attempts  to  overreach  us  and  abuse  our 
confidence  ?      Had  they  not,  on  the  con- 


trary, most  unequivocally  evinced  a  disposi- 
tion to  succumb  to  us  while  we  were  strong, 
and  fall  upon  and  destroy  us  when  they  be- 
lieved us  to  be  weak  ?  Had  they  not  in- 
trigued with  Persia  ?*  Had  they  not  even 
invoked  the  aid  of  Mohammed  Ali,  under 
the  ignorant  persuasion  that  he  was  subject  i 
to  the  Shah  ?t  Had  they  not  received  and  * 
entertained  Russian  spies  disguised  as 
Turks  ?J  Had  they  not  attempted  to  excite 
the  Maharajah  of  Lahore  against  us  ?§  Did 
they  not  fire  upon  our  resident  and  insult 
our  flag  ?||  Did  they  not  plunder  the  stores 
collected  for  our  army  at  Hyderabad  ?  In 
short,  will  or  will  not  history,  when  it  comes 
to  investigate  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
transaction,  rather  applaud  the  policy  by 
which  we  were  guided,  than  condemn  us  as 
rapacious  and  unprincipled  aggressors  ?  Sa- 
tisfactorily to  reply  to  these  questions,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  look  beyond  the  flying 
rumours  of  the  day,  and  even  to  reject,  in 
many  instances,  the  testimony  of  individuals 
who  may  have  co-operated  personally  in 
producing  the  event  under  consideration. 

It  seems  to  us  an  important  point  to  ascer- 
tain in  the  first  place  by  what  right  the 
Amirs  held  the  country.  For  if  their  author- 
ity rested  upon  a  legitimate  basis  there 
would,  of  course,  according  to  the  common 
opinion  of  mankind,  be  more  caution  to  be 
observed  in  the  act  of  overthrowing  it ;  but 
if,  as  was  the  fact,  they  had  no  nght,  and 
pretended  to  none  but  their  swords,  without 
drawing  which  they  observed  menacingly 
that  the  country  should  not  pass  from  them,ir 
it  was  between  them  and  us  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  might,  or  who  had  the  longest  sword, 
since  where  there  is  no  right  there  can  be 
no  injury.  We  had,  however,  it  may  be 
urged,  entered  into  treaty  with  the  Amirs, 
and  thus  acknowledged  their  authority.** 
But  who  will  undertake  to  prove  that  an 
error  in  diplomacy  on  our  part  must,  of  ne- 
cessity, create  a  right  on  theirs  ?  We  ne- 
gotiated with  them  as  the  actual  rulers  of 
Sinde,  without  inquiring  by  what  means 
they  had  become  such  ;  because  it  was  not 
necessary  at  the  time  to  push  our  inquisi- 
tion so  far.     Afterwards  when  our  relations 


*  See  on  this  point  the  opinion  of  Sir  Henry  Pot- 
tinger,  *  Correspondence  on  Sinde/  No.  45,  and 
Nos.  12,  15. 

t  Sir  Henry  Pottinger's  'Correspondence/  No. 
33. 

t  Major  Outram, '  Correspondence,'  No.  249. 

§  '  Correspondence,'   Inclosure  12,  No.  338. 

II  '  Correspondence,'  No.  25. 

"^  Items  of  Intelligence  received  by  Major  Clib- 
born,  '  Correspondence,'  No.  384. 

*•  Seethe  Treaties,  dated  August  22,  1809 ;  No- 
vember 9,  1820;  April  4,  1832;  April  20,  1838, 
&c.,  &c. 
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with  them  became  more  intimate,  we  ob- 
tained a  clearer  insight  into  the  foundations 
of  their  power,  and  found  that  it  rested  upon 
a  mixture  of  force  and  fraud,  which  tended 
very  httle  to  elevate  them  in  our  estima- 
tion. 

Not  to  go  back  to  records  of  past  times, 
the  Amirs,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  were  confessedly  tributary 
to  the  King  of  KabM  ;*  though,  owing  to 
the  weakness  of  that  prince,  payment  of  the 
tribute  was  generally  refused.  Now,  in 
deciding  on  the  conduct  of  the  Amirs  in  this 
matter,  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  upon  some 
intelligible  principle  ;  that  is,  either  to  con- 
demn them  as  fraudulent  and  rebellious  sub- 
jects, or  to  acknowledge  at  once  that  might 
makes  right,  and  justify  them  for  practically  as. 
serting  their  independence  because  their  sov- 
ereign was  unable  to  maintain  his  authority. 

And  this  latter  is  the  course  generally 
taken — tacitly,  perhaps,  but  not  the  less  cer- 
tainly— because  on  all  sides  we  hear  the 
Sindian  Amirs  spoken  of  as  independent 
princes,  which  must  proceed  either  from  ig- 
norance of  the  real  state  of  the  case,  or  from 
the  conviction  that  the  claims  of  the  Kabul 
government,  however  just  and  legitimate, 
ought  to  be  treated  with  contempt,  because 
urged  by  weakness  against  strength.  They 
who  reason  after  this  fashion  have  only  to 
apply  the  same  rule  to  the  case  of  the  Amirs 
in  their  contentions  w  ith  the  British  govern- 
ment, in  order  to  justify  whatever  has  been 
achieved  by  Lord  Ellenborough.  But  in 
politics,  as  in  morals,  the  act  is  not  always 
right  which  ingenuity  is  able  to  defend. 
We  shall  therefore  contemplate  the  subject 
from  a  different  point  of  view. 

In  Sinde,  before  we  made  our  appearance, 
there  were  two  parties — the  people  and  the 
Amirs.  The  former,  we  will  suppose,  rea- 
soning according  to  the  principles  vulgarly 
adopted  by  mankind,  owed  to  the  latter  obe- 
dience and  tribute  ;  while,  according  to  the 
same  principles,  these  again,  in  their  turn, 
ow^ed  the  former  protection  and  good  gov- 
ernment. But  what,  at  the  period  alluded 
to,  was  the  real  state  of  the  case  ?  On 
their  part  the  people  supplied  their  rulers 
with  no  cause  of  complaint.  They  were 
obedient,  and  paid  their  taxes.  Contented 
they  were  not,  because  it  was  impossible 
under  such  a  government  as  that  of  the  Amirs 
to  be  so.  Even  the  witnesses  most  favour- 
able to  these  princes,  confess  that  the  pea- 
santry were  a  prey  to  every  species  of  vexa- 
tion and  extortion  perpetrated  towards  them 


•  Treaty  between  the  British  Grovemment,  Ranjit 
Sing,  and  Shah  Sujah,  Art.  xvi. 


by  the  "  ill-paid  hirelings  of  the  chiefs." 
It  is  charitably  presumed,  indeed,  that  these 
instruments  of  oppression  were  not  *  author- 
ized' to  practise  tyranny,  but  only,  through 
negligence,  permitted.  To  the  husbandmen, 
however,  whom  they  pillaged,  it  mattered 
little  whether  they  were  commissioned  or 
non-commissioned  plunderers,  the  result  to 
them  being  always  the  same.  Again,  that 
section  of  the  population  which  professed 
the  Hindu  religion  underwent  a  still  more 
grievous  persecution,  being  unable  to  move 
from  village  to  village,  or  town  to  town, 
"  without  paying  a  fee  to  some  Mohamme- 
dan for  his  protection."*^  In  fact,  therefore, 
these  poor  people  were  made  aliens  in  their 
own  land,  which  their  industry  chiefly  en- 
riched and  rendered  habitable. 

Another  proof,  and  perhaps  the  most 
striking,  of  the  tyrranj'  of  the  Amirs  is  fur- 
nished by  the  manner  in  which  they  formed 
their  shikargah  or  hunting-ground.  Like  the 
early  Norman  princes  in  this  country,  they 
were  inordinately  addicted  to  the  chase. 
To  secure  themselves,  therefore,  a  constant 
supply  of  game  of  all  kinds,  but  more  espe- 
cially of  deer,  they  enforested  whole  districts 
without  paying  any  regard  to  the  interests 
of  agriculture  ;  preferring,  perhaps,  the 
parts  already  in  jangal,  but  wherever  their 
designs  appeared  to  require  it,  laying  waste 
towns,  villages,  and  hamlets,|  leaving  the 
inhabitants  to  find  shelter  wherever  they 
could,  appropriating  to  themselves  their 
farms  and  gardens. 

Meanwhile,  the  immense  preserves, 
which  extended,  in  several  instances,  for 
thirty  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  Indus, 
could  not  be  kept  up  without  expense.  The 
weight  of  this  fell,  of  course,  upon  the 
wretched  inhabitants,  who  may  literally  be 
said  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  deer, 
every  head  of  which,  killed  by  the  Amirs, 
cost  their  subjects  eight  hundred  rupees. J 
The  only  excuse  that  can  be  made  for  such 
rulers  is  their  pitiable  ignorance.  Like  our 
princes  of  the  Stuart  family,  they  consider- 
ed the  people  born  to  be  their  drudges, 
though  they  must  have  still  had  fresh  in 
their  memories  the  very  low  origin  from 
which  they  sprung.  §  When  incidentally 
reminded  of  his  duty  by  the  British  political 
agent,  Nussir  Khan  replied, — "  If  I  choose 
to  commit  tyranny,  I  may  ;  it  has  always 
been  the  custom  in  Sinde  to  make  exactions, 
to  remunerate  some  and  take  from  others. 
This   custom  I  am  not  willing  to   alter." 


*  Masson,  vol.  i.,  p.  379. 

f  Postans,   '  Personal    Observations    on  Sinde,' 
pp.  7,  8,  10,  27,  56,  57. 

X  Postans,  *  Personal  Observations,*  &c.,  p.  56, 
§  Pottinger,  Belochistan,  p.  398. 
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Nay  more,  when,  by  dint  of  pre-eminent 
foresight  and  industry,  any  of  their  subjects 
seemed  enabled  to  counteract  the  sinister 
influence  of  government,  and  amass  property, 
the  Amirs  felt  and  expressed  extreme  jea- 
lousy, and  would  say,  characteristically, 
"  The  fellows  are  too  rich  already  ;"*  and 
forthwith  adopted  the  most  direct  means  to 
diminish  their  opulence,  which  means, 
through  their  ignorance,  were  generally 
detrimental  to  commerce,  and  every  species 
of  industry  ;  consequently,  in  the  long  run, 
to  their  own  revenues. 

It  will  not  therefore  be  matter  of  wonder 
that  the  Sindians,  comparing  their  condition 
with  that  of  the  Hindus  of  Kutch,  and  other 
nations  of  India  enjoying  the  blessings  of 
British  rule,  should  have  most  earnestly  de- 
sired to  become  our  subjects. f  They 
observed  the  mildness  and  equity  of  our 
sway  ;  they  saw  that  wherever  our  authority 
extended,  there  every  man  could  enjoy  with- 
out m.olestation  the  fruits  of  his  industry  ; 
nay,  that  so  far  from  coveting  the  property 
of  the  subject,  government  were  constantly 
devisinoj  new  means  for  facilitating  their 
private  speculations  and  exertions  for  enrich- 
ing their  families. 

The  knowledge  of  these  facts  excited 
throughout  Sinde  a  strong  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  population,  not  only  Hindu  but  Mus- 
sulman, to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Amirs, 
and  become  British  subjects. J  Of  this, 
their  conduct  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
late  transactions,  leaves  no  room  for  doubt. 
They  seized  on  every  occasion,  and  made 
use  of  every  stratagem  they  could  devise,  to 
escape  from  the  tyranny  of  their  own  rulers 
and  secure  to  themselves  our  protection. 
When  the  British  government  took  posses- 
sion of  Karachi,  the  natives  located  them- 
selves so  rapidly  in  our  camp,  that  the 
Amirs  began  immediately  to  fear  lest  the 
whole  population  of  the  city  should  trans- 
port themselves  into  the  same  circle. §  A 
similar  thing  happened  again  at  Sukkur, 
now^  Victoria  on  the  Indus,  where,  by  pour- 
ing into  our  lines  and  settling  there,  the 
Sindians  disclosed  to  their  rulers  how  gladly 
they  would  exchange  British  authority  for 
their  capricious  and  oppressive  sway.||  At 
Shikarpur,  at  Tattah,  and  every  other  point 
where  the  English  took  up  a  position,  how- 


•  Outram,  <  Correspondence,'  No.  379,  Inclosure 
30. 

t  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  <  Correspondence/  No. 
119  ;  Major  Outram,  No.  232. 

i  Correspondence,*  No.  338,  Inclosure  1.'5. 

§  See  the  Perwanna  from  Mir  Nussir  Khan  of 
Hyderabad,  directed  to  his  officers,  kardars,  Sec, 
at  Karachi. 

II  Postans,  <  Personal  Observations,'  &c.,  p.  32. 


ever  confined  or  temporary,  the  same  phe- 
nomenon occurred ;  so  that  the  military 
commanders  and  political  agents  calculated 
with  the  greatest  confidence,  that,  wherever 
our  subsidiary  force  should  remain  for  any 
length  of  time,  there  marts  and  cities  would 
spring  up  around  it.  Of  this  truth  the 
Amirs  themselves  were  painfully  conscious, 
for  in  their  treaties  with  the  English  there 
is  nothing  on  which  they  more  pertinacious- 
ly insist  than  on  this,  that  we  should  not 
listen  to  the  complaints  of  their  subjects,  or 
take  any  steps  towards  redressing  their 
grievances.* 

Against  the  people  of  Sinde,  therefore,  we 
have,  at  any  rate,  beenguilty  of  no  injustice. 
They  had  long  looked  to  us  as  the  central 
government  and  paramount  authority  in 
India — as  the  successors  of  the  Moguls,  to 
whom  of  right  belong  all  the  kingdoms  and 
states  over  which  those  sovereigns  formerly 
held  sway,  from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  to 
Herat.  They  believed  us  to  be  their  right- 
ful masters  ;  and  it  is,*  indeed,  perfectly 
natural  that  every  Hindu,  wherever  his  lot 
may  be  cast,  should  look  upon  himself  as  a 
British  subject.  To  the  Sindians  we  appear- 
ed in  the  light  of  deliverers  ;  and  it  tells 
considerably  in  our  favour,  that,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  have  become  acquainted  with  our 
character  and  manners,  their  partiality  for 
us  has  increased. t  This  being  indisputably 
the  case,  very  little  account  is  to  be  made 
of  the  claims  and  pretensions  of  the  Talpur 
Amirs.  They  who  suffer  their  minds  to  be 
influenced  by  antiquated  and  absurd  preju- 
dices, may  persist,  if  they  please,  in  looking 
upon  those  barbarous  chiefe  as  independent 
princes.  It  matters  not  a  jot  what  name  we 
bestow  on  them.  They  were,  in  reality, 
tyrants  ;  and,  in  delivering  the  inhabitants 
of  Sinde  from  their  yoke,  we  were  perform- 
ing good  service  to  humanity.  This  is  the 
light  in  which  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
should  consider  the  subject.  They  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  technicalities  of 
diplomacy.  The  only  question  they  ought 
to  ask  themselves  is,  whether  their  hearts 
prompt  them  to  sympathize  with  an  estima- 

*  «  Our  camps  will  aflTord  a  refuge  to  the  trading 
classes  of  Sinde,  as  would  the  district  of  Shikarpur, 
if  a  British  possession,  to  the  agricultural.  And  it 
appears  to  me,  that  the  only  method  by  which  we 
can  compel  the  Amirs  to  good  government,  without 
the  direct  interference  which  is  so  much  to  be  de- 
preciated, is  by  the  example  of  our  own  better 
government  over  the  spots  we  secure  in  the  heart 
of  their  country,  and  which,  in  giving  refuge  to 
Sinde  subjects,  who  are  driven  by  tyranny  to  seek 
it,  would  oblige  the  Amirs  to  rule  better,  in  order  to 
preserve  their  people."  Major  Outram,  '  Corres- 
pondence,' No.  379,  Inclosure  2. 

t  Outram,    •"  Campaign,'  &c.,  p.  9. 
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ble  and  industrious  population  cruelly  op- 
pressed, or  with  some  half  dozen  or  so  of 
military  adventurers,  who,  having  got  into 
their  hands  the  instruments  of  oppression, 
had  acquired  the  knack  of  talking  big  and 
calling  themselves  independent  princes. 
They  were,  in  fact,  nothing  but  freebooters, 
ignorant,  coarse,  and  sensual,  who  sacrificed 
not  only  the  interest  of  the  community,  but, 
what  is  more  remarkable  and  characteristic, 
the  most  natural  feelings  of  the  heart  to 
their  passion  for  animal  excitement.*  For 
such  persons  it  is  difficult  to  cherish  any 
sympathy.  Besides,  they  were  upon  a 
very  large  scale  slaveholders,  and  patrons 
and  protectors  of  slavery.  Traffickers  in 
men  and  women  were  constantly  making 
their  way  towards  Karachi,  where  the 
miscreants  knew  they  could  always  reckon 
upon  a  ready  market.  This,  however, 
was  not  all.  As  often  as  it  suited  their 
purpose,  the  Amirs  also  permitted  their 
subjects  to  be  exported.  We  find,  for  ex- 
ample, that  when  Hajji  Hussein  Ali  Khan 
was  proceeding  towards  the  court  of  Persia 
with  treasonable  letters  for  the  Shah,  we 
mean  letters  full  of  hostility  towards  Great 
Britain,  he  was  detected  carrying  along 
with  him  a  number  of  chests,  from  which,  in 
the  bazaar  at  Larkhana,  the  voices  of 
women  were  heard  crying  out  for  help. 
The  people  of  the  place,  upon  inquiry,  found 
they  were  six  Hindu  girls  whom  the  author- 
ities wished  to  have  it  believed  Hajji  Hus- 
sein had  kidnapped  ;  but,  as  no  steps  were 
taken  for  their  release,  though  the  British 
native  agent  brought  the  matter  directly 
before  the  Amirs,  it  was  understood  that 
the  ladies  were  meant  as  a  present  to  the 
Shah.  I  This  view  of  the  matter  is  corro- 
borated by  the  fact  that  the  western  Moham- 
medan princes  have  from  very  remote  times 
been  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  female  slaves 
from  Sinde,  the  Hindu  women  of  that 
country  being  celebrated  for  their  beauty. 
Thus,  to  gratify  their  political  ambition, 
these  lamented  Amirs  sacrificed  the  daugh- 
ters of  their  subjects  to  the  passions  of  a 
despot  more  powerful  than  themselves. 

Another  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Amirs 
of  Sinde  ought  to  be  kept  steadily  in  view. 
When  communications  had  been  open  be- 
tween them  and  the  Indian  government,  they 
exhibited  little  reluctance  to  negotiate  and 
enter  into  treaties  with  it  •  or  at  any  rate, 
after  the  usual  train  of  intrigues,  discussions, 
evasions,  manoeuvres,  and  political  Jesuitism, 
they  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  rulers  of 
India  ;  of  course  because  they  expected  to 


♦  Postan.s,  <  Personal   Observations/  &c.,  p.  57. 
t  *  Correspondence,'  No.  13. 


derive  some  advantage  from  it.  But,  in 
most  instances,  as  must  be  obvious  to  all 
who  diligently  considc^r  the  matter,  they 
took  no  pains  to  fulfil  their  part  of  the  com- 
pact. They  were  very  ready  to  reap  benefits, 
but  little  disposed  to  confer  any. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  gentlemen  deput- 
ed to  conduct  our  negotiations  in  Sinde  no 
doubt  deceived  the  Amirs  ;  involuntarily, 
we  admit,  but  still  they  deceived  them.  They 
dwelt  much  on  the  important  advantages 
which  would  accrue  to  those  rulers  from 
throwing  open  the  commerce  of  the  Indus, 
and  such  advantages  might  certainly  have 
been  realized,  but  not  by  the  Amirs.  For, 
so  ignorant  were  they  of  the  art  of  govern- 
ment, so  incapable  of  profiting  by  the  bless- 
ings of  commerce,  that  it  was  next  to  im- 
possible they  should  be  able  to  turn  the 
speculations  of  their  subjects  to  immediate 
account.  Now  anything  not  immediate, 
appeared  to  them  non-existent.  They 
could  not  mentally  follow  the  long  and  in- 
tricate process  by  which  the  sap  of  w^ealth, 
distributed  through  the  general  body  of  the 
people,  is  elaborated  ultimately  into  revenue 
and  power  and  dominion.  They  could 
not  understand  that  the  gain  of  their  subjects 
was  their  own  gain,  and  that  therefore  to 
enrich  them  was  to  strengthen  themselves. 
No  :  they  counted  nothing  to  be  theirs  but 
what  they  could  wrest  from  the  people,  and 
lay  up  in  their  own  coffers.  That  they  con- 
sidered to  be  real  wealth,  though  it  was  in 
every  respect  barren,  and  a  cause  of  poverty 
to  the  country. 

That  these  were  their  views  of  the  mat- 
ter they  took  no  pains  to  conceal.  Nay, 
Niir  Mohammed,  the  principal  Amir  of 
Hyderabad,  very  frankly  on  one  occasion 
explained  to  the  British  political  agent,  who 
had  been  insisting  on  the  advantage  of  throw- 
ing open  the  Indus  and  cultivating  a  con- 
nection with  England,  the  whole  of  their 
ideas  on  the  subject. 

"  All  this,"  said  he,  "  may  be  very  true  ;  but  I 
do  not  understand  how  it  concems  us.  What 
benefit  do  we  derive  from  those  changes  ?  On  the 
contrary  we  shall  suffer  injury.  Our  hunting 
preserves  will  be  destroyed  ;  our  enjoyments  cur- 
tailed. You  tell  us  that  money  will  find  its  way 
into  our  treasury.  It  does  not  appear  so.  Our 
contractors  write  to  us  that  they  are  bankrupt. 
They  have  no  means  of  fulfilling  their  contracts. 
BoatSi  camels,  are  all  absorbed  by  the  English 
troops.  Trade  is  at  a  stand.  A  pestilence  has  fallen 
on  the  land.  You  have  talked  about  the  people : 
— what  are  the  people  to  us — poor  or  rich  .'  What 
do  we  care,  if  they  pay  us  our  revenue .'  You  tell 
me  the  country  will  flourish.  It  is  quite  good 
enough  for  us,  and  not  so  likely  to  tempt  the 
cupidity  of  its  neighbours.  Hindustan  was  rich, 
and  that  is  the  reason  it  is  under  your  subjection. 
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No  : — give  us  our  hunting  preserves  and  our  own 
enjoyments  free  from  interference,  and  that  is  all 
we  require." — Lieutenant  Eastwick,  Correspon- 
dence, No.  130. 

From  views  so  defective  on  political  and 
commercial  subjects,  and  from  motives  com- 
mon to  all  despots,  the  Talpuris  never 
troubled  themselves  about  fulfilling  the  sti- 
pulations of  the  treaties  with  the  Governor- 
general  into  which  they  entered.  It  seemed 
as  though  they  had  not  the  moral  courage 
to  deny  any  request  directly  made  to  them, 
though  they  entertained  not  the  slightest  in- 
tention of  keeping  their  promises.  Thus, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  subsidiary  force  at  Ka- 
rachi, it  was  agreed  that  it  should  be  sup- 
plied with  provisions  free  of  duty  ;*  but  in 
order  to  prevent  the  stipulation  from  taking 
effect,  the  natives  were  secretly  forbidden  to 
approach  our  cantonments  with  commodi- 
ties.! 

Again,  it  was  settled  by  treaty  that  mer- 
chandise ascending  the  Indus  should,  so  long 
as  it  remained  on  the  river,  be  liable  to  no  tolls 
or  duties,!  and  that  if  it  proceeded  beyond  the 
frontiers  of  Sinde  none  would  consequently 
be  levied  on  it  ;  but  in  order  to  render  this 
arrangement  ineffectual,  a  large  sum  was 
extorted  from  the  empty  boats  when  they 
attempted  to  return  down  the  stream.  An- 
other mode  of  misinterpreting  the  treaty  was 
afterwards  invented.  In  that  document  it 
was  stated  that  merchants  passing  up  and 
down  the  Indus  with  their  goods  should  not 
be  molested  or  compelled  to  pay  tolls  ;  but, 
observed  the  Amirs,  under  the  term  mer- 
chants we  by  no  means  understood  Sindian 
merchants,  from  whom  we  have  always 
been  accustomed  to  levy  tolls  and  duties. § 
First,  therefore,  they  stopped  all  boats  in 
order  to  inquire  to  whom  they  belonged  :  if 
their  owners  proved  to  be  natives  of  Sinde, 
money  was  taken  from  them  under  that  pre- 
tence ;  if  they  turned  out  to  be  British  sub- 
jects, and  showed  the  permit  of  the  Political 
Resident,  the  paper  was  said  to  be  a  forgery, 
and  they  were  still  compelled  to  pay.  On 
the  other  hand,  if,  confiding  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  treaty,  the  traders  refused  to 
submit  to  the  authority  of  the  kardars  or 
revenue-officers,  they  were  fired  into,||  their 

*  Lieut.  Leekie,  «  Correspondence,'  No.  313. 

t  Sir  Henry  Pottinger, «  Correspondence/  No.  23 ; 
Lieut.  Eastwick,  No.  130 ;  Minute  by  Sir  George 
Arthur,  Governor  of  Bombay,  No.  362. 

t  The  example  was  set  by  Khyrpore.  Sir  Alex- 
ander Burnes,  «  Correspondence,'  No.  125. 

§  Lieut.  Brown,  <  Correspondence,'  No.  368,  No. 
379.  Inclosures  16,  17,  18 ;  Major  Outram,  No. 
379.     Inclosure  24. 

II  Petition  of  Pokur  Doss,  Soukar,  to  Pir  Ibrahim, 
*  Correspondence,'  No.  370. 


navigation  was  arrested,  their  merchandise 
seized  on,  and  the  tolls  and  duties  ultimately 
were  forced  from  them.*  And  these  were 
everyday  occurrences,  not  tracing  their  origin 
to  accident,  but  flowing  from  a  system.  Nev- 
ertheless it  is  gravely  pretended,  by  some 
persons,  that  the  navigation  of  the  Indus 
was  always  open,  and  that  there  existed  no 
necessity  for  treaties  or  interference  of  any 
kind. 

We  are  far,  meanwhile,  from  maintaining 
that  the  rulers  of  India  had  never  secretly 
formed  any  designs  upon  Sinde.  It  is  not 
our  province  to  interpret  intentions  or  un- 
veil motives.  We  only  know  that  through- 
out the  whole  of  our  negotiations  with  the 
Amirs,  the  greatest  possible  restraint  was 
always  put  on  the  lust  of  power,  and  every 
conceivable  deference  paid  to  the  feelings, 
tastes,  and  prejudices  of  the  capricious  chief- 
tains with  whom  we  had  to  deal.  It  may 
perhaps  be  said  that  we  infringed  upon  their 
sovereign  authority  by  insisting  upon  a  pas- 
sage for  our  armies  into  Affghanistan.  The 
proper  reply  to  this  is,  that  they  never  were 
in  possession  of  sovereign  authority ;  that, 
on  the  contrary,  they  owed  and  acknow- 
ledged allegiance  to  Shah  Sujah,  to  reinstate 
whom  those  armies  were  proceeding.  They 
and  their  forefathers  had  paid  him  tribute  ;"(* 
large  arrears  of  tribute  were  at  that  very 
moment  due,  part  of  which  they  were  called 
upon  to  pay,  and  did  pay,J  and  from  the 
payment  of  part  of  which  they  were  excused, 
in  consequence  of  the  inconvenience  to 
which  the  country  might  be  put  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  forces  and  the  permanent  resi- 
dence of  a  small  subsidiary  army,  which  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  rendered  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

We  are  aware  that  they  showed  releases 
WTitten  in  korans  which  Shah  Sujah  had 
formerly  given  them.§  But  those  releases 
were  conditional,  and  it  has  never  been  at- 
tempted to  be  proved  that  they  had  fulfilled 
the  conditions  entered  into.  That  this  was 
the  way  in  which  the  matter  was  regarded 
in  1838,  is  clear  from  Article  XVI.  of  the 
Tripartite  Treaty  between  the  British  gov- 
ernment, Maharajah  Singh,  and  Shah  Sujah 
ul  Mulk,  by  which  the  last  Agreed  to  render 
the  Amirs  completely  independent  of  the 
Kabul  government  on  payment  of  a  certain 
sum.     Consequently,  it  appears  to  us  that 


*  Sir  C.  Napier,  «  Correspondence,'  Nos.  371 
and  418.  Petitions  of  Tarrachund,  Wadoo  Mull, 
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nothing  can  be  more  unfair  than  to  pretend 
that  Great  Britain  has  been  guilty  of  injust- 
ice towards  the  Hyderabad  rulers. 

At  the  same  time  we  own  that  had  Lord 
Auckland  remained  governor-general  of 
India,  there  is  every  probability  that  the 
annexation  of  Sinde  would  have  been  con- 
siderably deferred,  because  it  was  the  policy 
of  that  nobleman  to  exhibit  extraordinary 
courtesy  in  his  negotiations  with  the  Amirs, 
to  overlook  as  much  as  possible  their  infrac- 
tions of  treaties,  and  to  prevail  in  all  cases 
rather  by  persuasion  and  reasoning  than  by 
menaces. 

Lord  Ellenborough  adopted  different 
maxims  of  policy.  He  had  relinquished 
Affghanistan,  and  along  with  it  all  hopes  of 
powerful  influence  in  Central  Asia  ;  and 
this  he  saw  and  felt  must  be  regarded  by 
statesmen  as  a  very  great  oversight.  To 
make  amends  to  a  certain  extent  for  this  ex- 
traordinary act,  his  lordship  believed  that 
some  brilliant  movement  ought  to  be  made  ; 
and  consequently  as  the  Amirs  of  Sinde 
recklessly  laid  themselves  open  to  attack,  and 
seemed  rather  to  court  than  avoid  collision 
with  us,  he  seized  on  the  opportunity  which 
they  voluntarily  offered,  and  extended  the 
limits  of  the  empire  to  the  Indus  and  even 
a  little  beyond.  We  acknowledge  that  this 
achievement  is  not  easily  reconcileable 
with  his  lordship's  previous  declarations 
and  professed  policy.  But  it  is  not  our 
business  to  clear  Lord  Ellenborough  from 
all  imputation  as  a  statesman.  We  only 
contend  that  the  conquest  of  Sinde  was  in 
itself  justifiable,  and  might  with  honour  have 
been  undertaken  even  by  Lord  Auckland 
himself.  * 

There  is  another  light  in  which  this  and 
all  similar  questions  ought  to  be  contem- 
plated. From  a  careful  study  of  the  history 
of  the  world,  it  will  appear  that  nature  itself 
has  set  limits  to  the  political  development 
of  certain  races  of  mankind,  while  to  others 
would  seem  to  have  been  assigned  an  almost 
unbounded  progression.  Generally,  how- 
ever, a  line  may  be  drawn,  beyond  which 
the  sway  of  some  nations  cannot  profitably 
be  extended,  and  at  this  point,  therefore,  if 
we  could  discover  it,  it  would  be  wise  for 
conquest  to  cease.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
equally  clear  that,  within  these  limits,  the 
aim  should  be  as  much  as  possible  to  as- 
similate and  consolidate  the  population,  to 
impart  to  it  one  impress,  to  pervade  it  by 
one  spirit.  This  formed  the  chief  business 
of  a  long  succession  of  stat^men  in  Spain, 
France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  briefly  in 
all  civilized  states.  The  same  thing  ouo-ht 
to  be  effected  by  us  in  Hindustan.  Provi- 
dence has  there  committed  to  our  hand  the 
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paramount  authority,  and  doubtless  designs 
that  we  should  impart  to  the  whole  of  the 
stupendous  fabric  one  aspect  and  type  of 
civilisation.  One  rajah  and  petty  prince 
after  another  disappears  from  the  scene,  and 
leaves  his  territories  to  be  merged  in  the  Bri- 
tish Indian  empire.  Our  maxims  of  policy, 
our  sciences,  our  literature,  our  commerce, 
our  morals,  and  even  our  religion,  are  strik- 
ing root  in  that  vast  peninsula,  slowly  we 
admit,  but  to  all  appearance  certainly,  and 
with  the  prospect  of  producing  the  greatest 
good.  More  than  140,000,000  of  human 
beings  depend  in  India  for  happiness  or  the 
contrary  upon  the  sway  of  Great  Britain. 
They  have  lost  utterly  the  power  of  self- 
government,  and,  for  the  most  part,  perhaps, 
the  desire  also.  At  least,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that,  for  many  generations  past,  they 
have  applied  themselves  to  those  studies, 
without  the  aid  of  w^hich  the  beneficial  ex- 
ercise of  political  power  is  impossible. 

To  us,  therefore,  as  to  a  conquering  and 
civilizing  caste,  the  government  of  all  India 
belongs,  not  so  much  through  any  paltry 
right  derivable  from  custom  or  originating  in 
popular  notions,  as  from  that  sacred  right 
imparted  by  providence  to  intellect  and 
justice  to  rule  over  violence  and  ignorance.* 
Accordingly,  if  we  be  true  to  ourselves,  our 
Asiatic  empire  will  in  all  probability  be 
durable  as  that  of  Rome.  It  has  been  built 
up  and  consolidated  by  the  co-operation  of 
some  of  the  greatest  statesmen  and  soldiers 
known  to  history  ;  and  although  from  time 
to  time  the  task  of  governing  it  may  be 
committed  to  incapable  hands,  it  must  be 
maintained  upon  the  whole  that  India  has 
been  ruled  with  consummate  ability.  Slowly, 
therefore,  and  almost  imperceptibly,  have 
the  several  parts  of  which  it  is  composed, 
detached  themselves  from  the  surrounding 
chaos  of  barbarism,  and  passed  into  the 
finely  organized  system  of  our  Indian  empire, 
which  it  may  require  many  ages  to  bring  to 
its  proper  development,  and  thrice  as  many 
more  to  destroy. 

It  is  not,  however,  at  present,  our  object 
to  examine  the  internal  structure  of  that 
wonderful  fabric  of  dominion  which  we 
have  reared  in  Asia,  but  rather  to  glance 
over  that   line  of  outworks  which  nature 


•  Our  opinion  on  this  point  concurs  exactly  with, 
that  of  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  who,  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  Amirs,  observed  that  "  they  had 
themselves  literally  imposed  on  us  the  necessity  of 
dictating  the  arrangements  provided  for  by  the  last 
treaty  ;  and  that  they  must  henceforward  consider 
Sinde  to  be,  as  it  was  in  reality,  a  portion  of  Hindu- 
stan, in  which  our  position  made  us  paramount, 
and  entitled  us  to  act  as  we  considered  best  and 
fittest  for  the  general  good  of  the  whole  empire.** 
<  Correspondence  on  Sinde,'  No.  161. 
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may  be  said  to  have  thrown  up  upon  the 
frontiers  of  Hindustan  to  protect  it  on  all 
sides  from  invasion.  Among  these  the 
Indus  may  perhaps  be  enumerated,  though  it 
be  a  most  important  question  to  consider, 
whether  the  mountain  ranges  which  com- 
mand that  river  itself  ought  not  rather  to  be 
xegarded  as  the  boundarj'-  of  India.  To- 
wards the  possession  of  those  ranges  we 
have  of  late  made  some  steps,  first  by  the 
invasion  of  Affghanistan,  and  secondly  by 
the  conquest  of  Sinde.  Of  this  latter 
country  the  character  and  resources  are  not 
so  well  known  as  they  deserve  to  be  ;  for 
which  reason  we  shall  here  throw  together 
some  observations  which  may  aid  in  render- 
ing them  more  familiar  to  a  portion  at  least 
of  the  public. 

The  territories  of  Sinde  extend  along  both 
banks  of  the  Indus  from  a  point  a  short 
distance  south  of  the  confluence  of  that 
great  river  with  the  Punjnad  to  the  ocean.* 
They  consist  of  a  series  of  magnificent 
alluvial  plains,  div^ersified  here  and  there 
by  rocky  eminences  of  slight  elevation  and 
by  sandy  sterile  tracts,  indicating  the  origi- 
nal character  of  the  country  before  the  Indus 
had  fertilized  it  by  its  deposits.  In  many 
of  its  leading  features  Sinde  strikingly  re- 
sembles Egypt  :  depending  almost  entirely 
for  moisture  on  one  great  river,  subject  to 
periodical  risings,  sluiced  off  artificially  for 
the  purposes  of  irrigation,  separated  into 
numerous  branches  by  a  delta  near  its 
mouth,  and  obstructed  by  bars  at  its  entrance 
into  the  sea.  Vast  sandy  deserts  or  chains 
of  lofty  and  barren  mountains  form  the 
boundaries  of  both  countries,  insulating  and 
rendering  them  difficult  of  access,  though 
the  barriers  of  Egypt  be  on  the  whole  per- 
haps the  more  formidable.  Both  countries 
again  have  wandering  tribes  upon  their 
borders,  which  from  time  to  time  make  in- 
cursions into  them,  sack  and  plunder  their 
towns  and  villages,  devastate  their  fields, 
and  check  the  progress  of  civilisation. 

But  in  historical  importance,  Sinde  will 
bear  no  comparison  with  Egypt,  for  while 
the  latter,  from  the  concurrence  of  numerous 
circumstances,  has  acted  a  distinguished  part 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  having  at  one 
time  been  the  illustrious  seat  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  afterwards,  for  thousands  of 
years,  the  prize  contended  for  by  rival  em- 
pires, it  has  been  the  fate  of  the  former  to 
be  invariably  an  obscure  dependency  on 
some  neighbouring  state. 

Nevertheless  Sinde  is,  in  many  respects, 
an  extraordinarily  valuable  possession.     Its 

*  Dr.  Lord,  <  Medical  Memoir  on  the  Plain  of 
the  Indus/  p,  59. 


commercial  importance  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
aggerated, since  on  account  of  the  Indus, 
which  traverses^  it  from  north   to  south,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  the  great  high-road  to 
Central  Asia.     The  native  productions,  how- 
ever, compared  with  those  of  many  other 
parts  of  India,  are  neither  rich  nor  numer- 
ous.    They  consist  of  cotton,  the  culture  of 
which  has  hitherto  been  much  neglected  ; 
sugar-cane,  to  which  nearly  the   same  re- 
mark may  be  applied  ;  all  sorts  of  grain,  as 
well  such  as  are  known  in  Europe,  as  those 
peculiar  to  India  ;  various  kinds  of  vetches, 
with  several  species  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
The  date-p  aim  flourishes  nearly  all  over  the 
plain  of  the  Indus,  but  either  from  some 
peculiarity  in  the  soil,  or  through  defective 
cultivation,  its  fruit  seldom  or  never  comes 
to  perfection.     Towards  the  sea  Sinde  de- 
generates into  a  succession  of  salt  marshes, 
overgrown  in  part  by  jungle,  stinted  or  lux- 
uriant, according  to  the    accidents    of  the 
soil.     In  many  places  the  eye  wanders  over 
large  sombre  tracts,  covered  thickly  by  the 
camel-thorn,  with  its  purple  papilionaceous 
blossoms,    the    caper-bush,   the    salvadora, 
and  the  euphorbia,  the  last  of  which  drops 
after  a  season  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
where  it   lies    decaying,  and  suggests  the 
idea  of  innumerable  bundles  of  dry  sticks 
collectetl  by  hands  which  are  nowhere  visi- 
ble.    At  various  points  both  east  and  west 
of  the  Indus,  there  are  large  stony  or  sandy 
districts,  all  perhaps  equally  barren,  but  pre- 
senting in  their  aridity  a  variety  of  aspects. 
In  some  places  the  dreariness  of  the  view  is 
slightly  relieved  by  thickets  of  prickly  pear 
bushes,  which  communicate  to  the  landscape 
a  character  resembling  tlftit  of  the  Deccan 
between   Serur  and  Ahmednaggur.     Else- 
where the  sand,  as  in  the  Lybian  desert,  is 
blown  up  into  hills  from  fifty  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in   height,  separated  not   by 
valleys  but  by  hollow  basins,  nowhere  com- 
municating with  each  other  M^ithout  change 
of  level.     On    the  summit   of  these  emi- 
nences, when  accident  sufl?ers  them  to  be- 
come permanent,  a  few   scattered   bushes 
occasionally  make  their  appearance.     Some- 
times the  surface  of  the  waste  exhibits  a 
smooth  expanse,  on  which  the  fine  sand  is 
blown   into   ripples,   running  from  east   to 
west,   indicating    the    existence   of   winds 
setting  in  almost  constantly  from  the  desert. 
From   this  account,  no  very  favourable 
idea  will  be  formed  of  the  face  of  Sinde. 
But  other  points  remain  to  be   insisted  on. 
In  what  may  be  strictly  termed  the  Valley 
of  the  Indus,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
country  is  covered  by  jungle,  or  forest,  in 
which  the  towns  and  villages  are  scattered, 
each  surrounded  by  its  patch  of  cultivation, 
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as  though  it  were  a  land  recently  reclaimed 
from  the  wilderness.  This  circumstance, 
which  has  hitherto  operated  as  a  curse  to 
Sinde,  must  now  prove  an  advantage  to  us, 
since  it  will  not  only  furnish  our  steamers 
with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fuel,  but 
afford  us  perpetually  recurring  opportunities 
of  appearing  to  the  natives  in  the  light  of 
benefactors,  by  facilitating  intercommunica- 
tion, and  constantly  subjecting  fresh  tracts 
to  the  plough.  Even  the  Shikargahs  will 
gradually  yield  to  the  axe,  and  become  the 
abode  of  the  peasants  whose  fathers  perhaps 
the  late  Amirs  had  dispossessed,  and  turned 
adrift  upon  the  world. 

With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  land- 
scape, it  may  be  said,  that  whatever  of  pic- 
turesque and  beautiful  is  consistent  with  the 
accidents  of  a  level  country,  is  to  be  found 
in  Sinde.  Here  and  there  its  mighty  river, 
expanding  to  the  breadth  of  a  lake,  exqui- 
sitely diversifies  the  view  ;  in  one  part  re- 
flecting mosques  and  tombs  and  caravanse- 
rais and  villages  from  its  deep  waters,  in 
another,  running  along  the  skirts  of  a  huge 
and  venerable  forest.  At  a  point  near  Seh- 
wan  the  Hala  mountains  project  one  of  their 
spurs  almost  to  the  river's  bank,  just  as  the 
Arabian  range  comes  down  upon  the  Nile 
near  the  ruins  of  Chenoboscion.  Bukkur, 
again,  in  many  respects  resembles  Ele- 
phantine, though  it  is  of  infinitely  greater 
importance,  lying  as  it  does  in  the  highway 
from  Hindustan  to  KabOl  and  Persia.  In 
the  grandeur  of  the  landscape  it  is  Likewise 
superior.  Perhaps,  indeed,  from  the  point 
where  the  Indus  escapes  from  the  Himalaya 
there  is  no  situation  more  striking  or  extra- 
ordinary than  the  sight  of  Bukkur,  where  a 
pile  of  dark  rocks,  surmounted  in  its  whole 
extent  by  a  lofty  fortress,  rises  in  the  centre 
of  the  river,  harmonizing  with  the  precipi- 
tous cliffs  which  confine  the  waters  of  the 
Indus  both  on  the  east  and  west. 

Among  other  elevations  which  diversify  the 
face  of  Sinde,  are  a  low  range  of  hills  on  the 
borders  of  Jessalmir,  and  that  on  which  the 
citadel  of  Hyderabad  is  erected,  with  the 
projection,  before  spoken  of,  of  the  Belooch 
mountains,  near  Sehwan,  and  the  insignificant 
eminences  about  Kardchi  and  Tattah.  Else- 
where the  country  consists  of  one  level  plain. 
But  it  is  not  on  this  account  destitute  of 
beauty.  The  several  towns  and  villages 
successively  present  themselves  to  the  eye 
of  the  traveller  through  breaks  in  pepul  or 
palm  groves,  or  long  avenues  cut  through 
the  dense  jungle.  Even  the  Shikaragahs, 
or  hunting  grounds  of  the  Amirs,  however 
mischievous  in  other  respects,  tend  greatly 
to  adorn  the  face  of  the  country,  with  their 
luxurious  growth  of  forest  trees,  and  matted 


and  verdant  sweeps  of  undergrowth,  extend- 
ing in  some  cases  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
along  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  with  here  and 
there  a  small  palace  or  hunting  lodge,  em- 
bosomed in  the  depth  of  the  woods.  Anoth- 
er source  of  beauty  is  to  be  discovered  in 
the  tombs  with  which  the  whole  face  of  the 
country  is  sprinkled.  All  these  elements 
beheld  in  the  cool  of  the  morning,  when  the 
husbandmen  are  afield,  when  the  women  of 
the  different  villages  in  their  airy  and  fanciful 
costume  are  busily  engaged  moving  to  and 
fro  from  the  wells,  with  water-jars  nicely 
poisted  upon  their  heads,  when  a  party,  per- 
haps of  Belooch  horsemen,  grotesquely  hab- 
ited and  accoutred,  may  be  seen  dashing 
across  the  plain,  while  the  kafila  of  laden 
camels  follows  the  windings  of  the  footpaths 
rather  than  roads  which  conduct  from  city  to 
city,  its  long  snake-like  line  appearing  and 
disappearing  by  turns  as  it  issues  from  or 
enters  one  of  those  groves  which  diversify 
the  face  of  Sinde — ^beheld,  we  say,  at  such 
an  hour,  and  under  such  circumstances,  the 
elements  of  a  Sindian  landscape  produce  a 
powerful  effect  upon  the  imagination. 

Viewed  from  the  sea,  however,  the  coast 
of  Sinde  is  pre-eminentl}^  monotonous  and 
uninteresting.  From  the  mouth  of  the  salt 
river  Luni,  which  divides  it  from  Kutch,  to 
Cape  Mowari,  where  the  grand  mountainous 
region  of  the  Belooches  begins,  there  is 
scarcely  a  single  swell  in  the  whole  extent 
of  the  shore.  The  waves  you  ride  appear  to 
be  higher  than  the  land,  and  from  the  deck 
of. a  large  ship  you  really  in  many  cases  look 
down  upon  it ;  though  on  approaching  Ka- 
rachi the  eye  discerns  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion in  the  line  of  coast.  The  appearance, 
meanwhile,  of  the  S3a  in  calm  weather  is  very 
remarkable,  and  has  sometimes  been  thought 
alarming,  since  the  vast  body  of  water  thrown 
out  by  the  Indus  at  once  discolours  it  and 
causes  a  constant  ripple  which  would  appear 
to  indicate  the  presence  of  shallows. 

Among  the  cities  of  Sinde  which  deserve 
particular  notice  is  Shikarpur,  which  may  be 
said  almost  entirely  to  owe  its  existence  to 
the  trade  of  Aftghanist^n  and  Central  Asia. 
It  is  three  miles  in  circumference,  protected 
by  walls,  and  situated  in  a  large  and  fertile 
plain  at  the  distance  of  twenty-six  miles  from 
Bukkur,  on  the  extreme  limits  of  Sinde 
towards  the  north-west.*  Some  writers 
suppose  it  to  have  owed  its  commercial  pros- 
perity to  the  removal  thither  of  the  Hindu 
Ijanking  establishments  from  Mull  an.  It  is 
more  reasonable  to  infer  that,  lying  on  the 
route  of  the  caravans  from  Delhi  to  Canda- 
har  and  Herat,  by  the  great  Bolan  pass,  it 

•  Postans,  *  Personal  Observatioas,*  p.  33. 
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grew  early  though  gradually  into  importance, 
and  eclipsed  Multan  both  in  size  and  conse- 
quence, before  the  Hindu  speculators  thought 
of  making  it  the  centre  of  their  monetary 
operations.  The  rise  of  the  Durani  monar- 
chy no  doubt  accelerated  the  enrichment  of 
Shikarpur,  by  affording  protection  to  those 
Rothschilds  of  the  East  who  decided  the  fate 
of  armies  and  kingdoms  by  the  scantiness  or 
liberality  with  which  they  supplied  the  sin- 
ews of  war.  At  present  the  opulence  of 
Shikarpur  is  greatly  diminished.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  late  Amirs  proved  everywhere, 
in  fact,  fatal  to  commerce,  by  multiplying 
exactions,  by  rendering  property  insecure, 
and  thus,  as  far  as  possible,  chasing  the  cre- 
ators of  wealth  beyond  the  limits  of  their  do- 
minions. To  this  circumstance,  in  great 
part,  is  owing  the  prosperity  of  Multan  and 
Amritsir,  which  latter  city  has  sprung,  almost 
like  Jonah's  gourd,  into  greatness ;  so  that 
though  scarcely  heard  of  some  few  years 
ago,  it  now  forms  the  goal  and  starting  point 
of  numerous  caravans.  The  revenues  of 
Shikarpur  are  said  to  have  amounted  former- 
ly to  eight  lacs  of  rupees,  nearly  90,000/. 
sterling  per  annum,  whereas  under  the  late 
Amirs  they  realized  a  little  more  than  a 
quarter  of  that  sum. 

The  place,  however,  is  still  of  considera- 
ble importance,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
our  Indian  government  will  not  suffer  it  to 
sink  any  further  towards  decay.  We  are 
aware  that  Lord  EUenborough,  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  those  best  acquainted  with  the 
interests  of  the  country,  commercial  and  mili- 
tary, has  signified  his  intention  of  abandon- 
ing the  place  altogether.  But  suggestions 
from  home,  based  on  more  mature  consider- 
ation, may  possibly  induce  a  change  in  his 
lordship's  policy.  At  any  rate,  the  reader 
may  like  to  learn  Sir  Charles  Napier's  reasons 
for  insisting  on  the  occupation  of  Shikarpur. 

"  I  do  not,"  says  he,  "  think  it  would  be  politic 
to  give  up  Shikarpur :  my  reasons  for  this  opinion 
are  as  follows : — The  town  of  Sukkur  stands  on 
an  elbow'  of  the  Indus,  which  surrounds  the  tow^n 
on  two  sides  ;  on  the  other  two,  at  about  four 
miles  distance,  it  is  closed  in  by  a  large  jungle, 
through  w^hich  passes  the  road  to  Shikarpur, 
where  the  jungle  finishes.  Now,  if  we  evacuate 
Shikarpiir,  the  robber  tribes  will  descend  from  the 
hillsj  and  estabhsh  themselves  in  this  jungle  ;  so 
that  Sukkur  will  be  blockaded  :*  and  no  one  will 
be  able  to  move  beyond  the  chain  of  sentries  with- 
out being  murdered.  To  clear  this  jungle  with  in- 
fantry would  be  impossible  ;  the  robbers  would 
retreat  before  the  advancing  troops,  and  when  the 
latter  retire,  the  former  would  again  occupy  their 
position  in  the  jungle.  But  if  we  occupy  Shikar- 
pur, a  body  of  cavalry  stationed  there  would 
spread  along  the  outskirts  of  the  jungle,  while  in- 
fantry would,  by  concert,  push  through  the  wood 
from  Sukkur.     The   robbers,  thus  cut   off  from 

*  Masson,  vol.  i.,  p.  350. 


I  their  hills,  w^ould  receive  such  a  terrible  punish- 
ment, as  to  deter  any  other  tribe  from  trying  the 
same  experiment. 

"  In  a  commercial  point  I  consider  Shikarpur  to 
be  of  considerable  importance.  It  forms  a  dep5t 
for  the  reception  of  goods  from  the  north  and 
west ;  with  w^hich  countries  it  has  Jong  possessed 
channels  of  communication  ;  circumstances  of  an 
adverse  nature  may  for  a  while  interrupt  these  ; 
but  under  a  firm  protecting  government  they  would 
soon  be  again  opened  out;  and  from  Shikarpur 
goods  would  be  sent  to  Sukkur,  there  to  be  ship- 
ped on  the  Indus,  and  w'ould  also  be  passed  by 
land  to  Larkhana,  and  thence  on  to  Karachi. 
Tliese  seem  formerly  to  have  been  the  great  lines 
of  trade.  They  are  geographically  and  naturally 
so,  and  will  therefore  quickly  revive.  But  if 
Shikarpur  be  lelt  to  the  mercy  of  the  surrounding 
gangs  of  freebooters,  commerce  cannot  thrive,  nor 
without  Shikarpur  be  strongly  guarded  can  it  pass 
through  the  jungle  to  Sukkur.  These  two  towns 
are  so  placed  as  naturally  to  support  each  other  in 
commerce. 

"  In  a  political  light,  Shikarpur  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  chiefly  inhabited  by  a  Hindu  popula- 
tion, tolerated  for  ages  by  the  Mussulmans,  and, 
consequently,  forming  a  pacific  Unk  of  intercourse 
between  us  and  the  nations  north  and  west;  through 
Shikarpur,  the  Hindus  will  be  the  means  of  gradu- 
ally filtering  the  stream  of  commerce  and  social  in- 
tercourse betw^een  the  Mohammedans  and  ourselves, 
and,  in  time,  unite  those  who  w^ill  not  abruptly  amal- 
gamate. Shikarpur  contains  many  rich  banking- 
houses,  which  is  a  sure  evidence  of  its  being  a 
central  point  of  communication  between  the  sur- 
rounding countries  ;  and,  consequently,  one  where 
the  British  government  would  learn  what  is  going 
on  ill  Asia.  The  money  market  is,  generally 
speaking,  the  best  political  barometer. 

"  The  robber  tribes  in  this  neighbourhood  have 
kept  down  this  town  in  despite  of  its  natural  and 
acquired  advantages  :  in  fact,  the  robber  is  every- 
where the  master.  Therefore  all  around  is  barba- 
rous, and  barbarous  must  continue  to  be,  till  civil- 
isation gradually  encroaches  upon  these  lawless 
people  ;  and  I  think  Shikarpur  is  precisely  one  of 
those  grand  positions  that  ought  to  be  seized  upon 
for  that  purpose." — Correspondence  relative  to 
Sinde,^.  364. 

The  bazaar  of  Shikarpur,  half  a  mile  in 
length,  and  containing  884  shops,  is  extreme- 
ly well  furnished  with  fruits  and  merchan- 
dise, and  there  is  a  fish-market,  supplied  by 
the  Indus,  which  affords  to  the  tables  of  the 
wealthy  no  less  than  thirty-six  varieties  of 
this  delicacy  in  the  greatest  abundance. 
The  heat  in  summer  being  here  intensely 
powerful,  the  streets  of  the  bazaar  are 
covered  at  top  by  matting,  as  in  Grand  Cairo, 
to  keep  out  the  sun's  rays.  They  are  nar- 
row, moreover,  and  for  the  most  part  filthy, 
both,  in  the  opinion  of  some  travellers,  cir- 
cumstances to  be  regretted.  Upon  the  unde- 
sirableness  of  filth  there  would  scarcely  be 
a  difference  of  opinion  ;  but  in  the  declama- 
tion in  which  Europeans  usually  indulge 
against  the  narrow  streets  of  the  East,  we 
can  by  no   means  join,   having   often   had 
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reason  to  npplaud  the  contrivance  which 
secures  to  the  panting  traveller  the  blessings 
of  shade  and  a  current  of  cool  air.  The 
same  reason  justifies  the  turnings  and  wind- 
ings in  the  streets  of  Eastern  cities,  besides 
their  advantages  in  a  military  point  of 
view.  Even  as'it  is,  the  heat  of  Shikarpiir 
is  in  summer  so  intense,  that  its  Mohamme- 
dan inhabitants,  like  those  of  Dadiir,  have 
been  known  piously  to  exclaim,  "  Oh,  Allah  I 
hy  hast  thou  created  hell,  knowing  the 
at  of  this  place  ?"  When  the  south-east 
ind  blows  at  that  season  of  the  year,  the 
r  becomes  inflamed  like  that  of  a  furnace, 
and  they  whom  the  sun  strikes  fatally,  turn 
almost  instantly  after  death  as  black  as 
charcoal.  Most  persons  who  have  visited 
the  East,  speak  of  this  wind.  Before  it 
begins  to  blow,  there  is  often  a  pile  of  lurid 
vapour  observed  rising  and  spreading  on  the 
verge  of  the  horizon,  through  which,  to- 
wards evening,  the  sun  sometimes  appears 
like  a  stupendous  blood-red  portal  rising 
from  earih  to  heaven.  The  camels  and 
all  other  animals  shudder  at  its  approach, 
and  evince  by  their  scared  and  unquiet 
looks  how  much  their  economy  is  disturbed 
by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

"  In  the  vicinity  of  Shikarpur,"  says  Mr.  Mas- 
son,  "  there  are  numerous  gardens  yielding  the  or- 
dinary Indian  fruits,  as  mangoss,  shahtuts,  or  long 
mulberries,  plantains,  figs,  sweet  limes,  melons, 
and  dates;  to  which  may  be  added,  sugar-cane 
(here  eaten  as  a  fruit)  both  of  the  whita  and  red 
varieties.  There  is  also  no  scarcity  of  common 
vegetables,  the  egg-plant,  fenugreek,  spinach, 
raiishes,  turnips,  carrots,  onions,  &c.  About  a 
mde,  or  little  more,  from  the  city,  is  a  cut,  or 
canal,  from  the  Indus,  but  it  appears  to  be  only 
occasionally  filled  with  water;  for,  on  one  occa- 
sion, I  had  to  wale  thro'igh  it,  and  a  few  days 
after  found  it  so  dry  that  I  could  scarcely  have 
imagined  there  had  ever  been  water  in  it.  For 
the  constant  supply  of  the  city,  there  are  numer- 
ous wells  within  its  limits,  and  the  water  is  be- 
lieved to  be  good  and  wholesome.  For  the  irriga- 
tion of  the  cultivated  lands,  wells  are  also  in  gene- 
ral use,  and  require  to  be  dug  of  no  great  depth." 

The  town  of  Omarkote,  on  the  south- 
eastern frontier  of  Sinde,  may  deserve  a 
passing  notice  as  the  birthplace  of  the  great 
Akbar,  who  came  into  the  world  at  that 
place,  while  his  father  Humayun  was  flying 
as  an  exile  before  his  enemies.  The  fortress- 
es too  of  Deejee  and  Emaum-ghur,  the 
latter  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins  by  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  ought  not  perhaps  to  be 
altogether  forgotten.  They  were  the  places, 
where  in  times  of  danger  the  Amirs  deposit- 
ed their  women  and  their  treasures  ;  on 
which  account,  reasoning  from  the  necessity 
to  the  fact,  the  natives  supposed  them  to  be 
impregnable.     The  physiognomy  of  Sindian 


towns  in  general  is  thus  delineated  by  Cap- 
tain Postans. 

"  There  is  very  little  deviation  in  the  general 
character  of  the  towns  in  Sinde  ;  nearly  all  are 
surrounded  with  walls,  which  are  intentled  to  be 
fortifications,  but  are  of  a  very  rude  kind,  and  in 
complete  disrepair,  being  built  of  mud,  about 
twenty  feet  high,  and  pierced  for  matchlocks ;  in 
the  centre  of  the  place  is  a  bastion  or  citadel  over- 
looking the  surrounding  country.  The  Jutts  and 
pastoral  clas.ses  fold  their  flocks  or  herds  under  the 
walls,  against  which  they  build  their  reed  huts. 
Every  place  in  Sinde  swarms  with  village  curs, 
the  pariahs  of  India  :  and  these,  in  the  absence  of 
any  police,  are  valuable,  as  keeping  a  constant  and 
independent  watch.  The  wands,  or  moveable  vil- 
lages of  the  pastoral  population,  are  generally 
composed  of  reed  mats  thatched  across  rough 
boughs  of  the  tamarisk :  such  are  also  the  materi- 
als generally  employed  by  the  fishermen  and 
others  living  on  the  banks  of  the  river ;  the  houses 
are  generally  of  one  story,  and  flat-roofed  ;  in  the 
cities,  the  dwellings  are  upper-roomed,  the  apart- 
ments small  and  ill- ventilated.  It  is  impossible  to 
concei  ve  anything  so  filthy  as  the  interior  of  a  Sindian 
town :  every  inhabitant  makes  a  common  sewer  of  the 
front  of  his  dweUing  ;  the  narrow  passage,  scarce- 
ly admitting  a  laden  camel,  is  nearly  blocked  up 
with  dung-heaps,  in  which  recline  in  lazy  ease 
packs  of  iat  Pariah  dogs,  from  whom  the  stranger, 
particularly  a  Christian  (they  are  true  Moslems 
these  dogs),  need  expect  little  mercy.  Flies  are  so 
plentiful,  that  the  children's  faces  are  neariy  hid- 
den by  them,  and  it  is  utterly  impracticable  in  a 
butcher's  or  grocer's  shop  to  discern  a  particle  of 
what  is  exposed  for  sale.  Add  to  these  mere  out- 
lines, crowded  streets  of  filthy  people,  an  intoler- 
able stench,  and  a  sun  which  would  roast  an 
egg, — some  faint  idea  may  be  formed  of  a  Sindian 
town  or  city.  The  inhabitants  generally  sleep  on 
the  roofs  of  their  houses  for  coolness. 

"  One  main  street  constituting  the  bazaar  is 
always  a  principal  feature  in  a  place  of  any  size. 
These  bazaars  have  mats  and  other  coverings 
stretching  from  house  to  house,  as  a  protection 
against  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun.  Except  the 
bazaar  of  Grand  Cairo,  few  places  of  a  similar 
kind  present  such  vivid,  strange,  yet  interesting 
groups,  as  the  great  street  of  Shikarpur,  frequent- 
ed as  it  is  by  the  merchants  of  both  Central  Asia 
and  those  of  Eastern  and  Western  India  ;  the  full 
pressure  of  business  generally  takes  place  about 
four  o'clock,  and  then  amidst  clouds  of  dust,  in  an 
atmosphere  of  the  most  stifling  closeness,  and 
amid  the  loud  din  of  perfect  chapmanship,  may  be 
seen  some  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of 
the  society  of  the  East. 

"  The  haughty  Moslem,  mounted  on  his  fine 
Khorassani  steed,  decorated  with  rich  trappings, 
himself  wearing  the  tall  Sindian  cap  of  rich  bro- 
cade, and  a  scarf  of  gold  and  silk,  jostles  through 
the  crowd,  between  whom  a  way  is  opened  by  the 
Sindian  soldiers,  who  precede  and  follow  him  ; 
then  follows  the  Affghan  with  a  dark  blue  scarf 
cast  over  his  breast,  his  long  black  hair  falling  in 
masses  o»  his  shoulders,  his  olive  cheek  painted 
by  the  mountain  breeze,  and  his  eye  full  of  fire 
and  resolve.  We  have  also  the  Seyund  of  Pishin 
in  his  goat's-hair  cloak,  the  fair  Herat!,  the  mer- 
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chant  of  Candahar,  with  flowing  garments  and 
many-coloured  turban,  the  tall  Patan  with  heavy 
Bword,  and  mien  calculated  to  court  offence,  while 
among  the  rest  is  the  filthy  Sindian,  and  the  small 
miserable-looking,  cringing  Hindu,  owning  };erhaps 
lacs  in  the  neighbouring  street,  but  fearing  the  exac- 
tions of  the  Amirs.  These  present  a  fair  sample  of  the 
groups  who  crowd  the  principal  street  of  Shikar- 
piir  ;  but  we  miss  the  wild  Belooch,  with  his 
plaited  hair  and  ponderous  turban,  his  sword, 
matchlock,  and  high-bred  mare ;  but  the  freebooter 
of  the  desert  loves  not  cities,  and  is  rarely  seen  in 
them." — Personal  Observations  on  Sinde,  pp. 
33—36.     ^ 

The  manufactures  and  commerce  of  Sinde 
merit  particular  attention  ;  the  former  chiefly, 
perhaps,  for  what  they  were,  the  latter  for 
what  it  may  be  rendered.  Even  up  to  the 
present  day,  notwithstanding  the  oppression 
and  bad  government  of  the  Amirs,  the  pro- 
duce of  Sindian  industry  is  celebrated 
throughout  Asia.  For  chintzes,  shawls, 
flowered  and  plain  muslins,  cloth  of  gold, 
embroidered  cloths,  &c.,  the  inhabitants  of 
Beloochistan  and  many  other  of  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  depend  principally  upon 
the  looms  of  Sinde.  They  manufacture 
arms  also,  such  as  matchlocks,  spears, 
swords,  and  in  so  superior  a  manner,  that 
their  handiwork  may  often  be  mistaken  for 
that  of  the  most  skilful  Europeans.  Much 
of  their  excellence  in  this  branch  of  industry 
may  perhaps  be  owing  to  the  excessive 
passion  of  the  Talpur  princes  for  arms  of 
superior  workmanship.  To  gratify  their  taste 
in  this  particular,  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
despatching  annually  agents  into  Persia  and 
Asia  Minor,  with  a  commission  to  purchase 
for  them  the  most  costly  and  curiously- 
wrought  swords  and  daggers,  of  the  very 
finest  steel.  Their  collections,  consequently, 
of  curiosities  of  this  kind  must  have  consti- 
tuted a  sort  of  museum,  which  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  the  Governor-general  of 
India  will  transmit,  among  other  trophies  of 
his  conquest,  to  England,  where  they  may 
take  their  place  among  the  superb  speci- 
mens of  inlaid  armour  W'Orn  by  the  Knights 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  This  taste  in  the 
Amirs  for  magnificent  arms  produced,  as  we 
have  said,  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  manu- 
factures of  the  country,  and  encouraged  the 
armourers  of  Hyderabad  more  especially  to 
aim  at  that  high  state  of  excellence  in  their 
art  which  they  afterwards  attained.  For, 
according  to  the  laws  which  regulate  fashion 
throughout  the  world,  the  preferences  of  the 
princes  became  those  of  their  courtiers  and 
all  other  wealthy  persons  throughout  the 
country  ;  so  that  the  rage  for  fine  swords 
and  daggers  grew  universal,  to  the  great 
benefit  of  industry. 


In  Captain  Postans  we  find  the  following  *  ^ 
particulars  on  the  same  subject  :  ^| 

"  The  arms  of  Sinde  are  very  superior  to  those 
of  most  paits  of  India,  particularly  the  matchlock- 
barrels,  which  are  twisted  in  the  Damascus  style. 
The  nobles  and  chiefs  piocure  many  frcm  Persia 
and  Constantinople,  and  these  are  highly  prized^ 
but  nearly  as  good  can  be  made  in  the  country. 
They  are  inlaid  with  gold,  and  highly  finished. 
Some  very  good  imitations  of  the  European  flint- 
lock are  to  be  met  with  ;  our  guns  and  rifles,  in- 
deed, are  only  prized  for  this  portion  of  their  work  ; 
the  barrels  are  considered  too  slight,  and  incapable 
of  retaining  the  heavy  charge  which  the  Sindian 
always  gives  his  piece.  The  European  lock  is  at- 
tached to  the  Eastern  barrel ;  the  best  of  Jce  Man- 
ton's  and  Purdy's  guns  and  rifles,  of  which  suffi- 
cient to  r.tock  a  shop  have  at  various  times  been 
presented  to  the  Sindian  chiefs  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, share  this  mutilating  fate.  The  Sinde 
matchlock  is  a  heavy  unwieldy  arm ;  the  stock 
much  too  light  for  the  great  weight  of  the  arm, 
and  curiously  shaped.  One  of  the  Amirs  used 
our  improved  percussion  rifles,  but  he  was  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  nile,  the  prejudice  being  ge- 
nerally decidedly  in  favour  of  the  native  weapon. 
The  Sindian  sword-blades  are  large,  curved,  very 
sharp,  and  well-tempered.  The  sheath  also  con- 
tains a  receptacle  for  a  small  knife,  used  for  food 
and  other  useful  purposes.  The  belts  aie  leather 
or  cloth,  richly  embroidered.  Great  taste  is  also 
displayed  in  the  manufacture  of  pouches — para- 
phernalia attached  to  the  waist  Shields  are  made 
from  rhinoceros'  hides,  richly  embroidered  with 
brass  or  silver,  carried  over  the  shoulders,  or 
strapped  between  them.  Sindians  of  all  classes, 
Belooches  or  Jutts,  always  travel  fully  accoutred, 
the  matchlock  slung  across  the  camel,  generally 
with  a  red  cloth  cover:  a  group  thus  equipped  has 
a  very  picturesque  effect." — Pcstans'  Personal  (Jb- 
servaiions,})]^.  103,  104. 

In  the  more  flourishing  days  of  Sinde, 
Tattahwas  the  seat  of  another  very  peculiar 
species  of  manufacture  ;  we  mean  wheeled 
carriages,  which,  though  they  by  no  means 
resembled  those  turned  out  of  Long  Acre, 
were  often  very  handsome  things  in  their 
way.  The  Tattah  carriage  consisted  of  a 
very  singular  light  body  poised  upon  a  pair 
of  wheels.  The  bottom  of  the  vehicle  was 
of  solid  wood  covered  usually  w  ith  a  rich 
carpet,  and  all  around  extended  a  range  cf 
finely-turned  pillars,  sometimes  united  by  a 
fanciful  ivory  balustrade,  sometimes  by  a 
network  of  leathern  thongs.  T'he  streets 
being  narrow  arc  shaded  ;  a  roof  was  often 
dispensed  with  in  the  city  ;  but  m.ost  per- 
sons, when  about  to  undertake  a  journey 
into  the  country,  were  careful  to  provide 
themselves  with  a  light  canopy. 

Another  circumstance  which  may  be  men- 
tioned as  a  feature  in  the  history  of  Sindian 
commerce  is  the  commonness  formerly  of  an 
immense  species  of  waggon  constructed  as 
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well  at^Tattah  as  elsewhere.  Its  wheels, 
like  those  in  use  among  the  rustics  of  ancient 
Italy,  and  commonly  to  be  seen  in  Ireland 
at  the  present  day,  consisted  of  one  piece  of 
wood  fashioned  like  a  millstone,  while  the 
framework  of  the  waggon  was  of  equally 
solid  construction.  As  many  as  200  of  these 
vehicles,  each  draw^n  by  five  pairs  of  bul- 
locks and  attended  by  four  peons  or  foot 
soldiers  to  lift  them  out  of  deep  ruts  and 
hollows,  might  be  seen  in  one  kafila.*  From 
this  circumstance,  notwithstanding  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  peons,  we  may  infer  that  the 
roads  were  then  in  a  much  better  condition 
than  they  are  at  present,  since  in  most  parts 
of  the  country  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  car- 
riages has  been  nearly  abandoned. 

♦*  The  manufactured  productions  of  Sinde,"  says 
Captain  Postans,  "  are  not  numerous,  and  appear 
to  be  confined  to  the  passing  wants  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. The  natives  are  particularly  ingenious  as 
weavers,  turners  and  artisans,  and  are  noted  for  a 
very  curious  description  of  wooden  lacquered  work, 
which  has  attained  for  them  a  high  reputation 
throughout  India.  The  articles  of  this  description 
made  at  Hyderabad  have  been  esteemed  as  great 
curiosities  even  in  England  ;  but  as  a  proof  of  the 
desertion  of  the  workmen,  only  one  is  left  at  the 
capital  capable  of  doing  this  specimen  of  purely 
Sindian  invention.  The  best  workmen  and  artifi- 
cers finding  plenty  of  employment  under  milder 
governments,  emigrate  to  Bombay  and  other  pla- 
ces, where  they  produce  beautiful  ornamental  work 
in  wood  and  ivory,  admitting  of  a  comparison  with 

that  of  China The  looms  of  Sinde 

are  appropriated  to  the  manufacture  of  various  de- 
scriptions of  coarse  silk  and  cotton  cloths,  or  of 
fabrics  half  silk  and  half  cotton:  for  the  latter 
beautiful  article  the  country  was  much  celebrated, 
and  of  these  the  Lunghis  of  Sinde  were  highly 
estimated,  and  fashionable  at  all  the  courts  in  In- 
dia; and  Tattah  formerly  owed  its  great  reputation 
to  their  production ;  those  of  Multan  and  Bhawul- 
piir  have,  however,  completely  superseded  the 
Sinde  fabrics,  and  the  latter  are  now  comparatively 
scarce  in  the  country.  The  coarse  silk  goods,  of 
which  there  are  many  sorts,  are  woven  from  silks 
imported  from  China,  Persia,  and  Turkistan,  the 
raw  material  is  prepared  and  dyed  in  Sinde.  Coch- 
ineal, madder,  and  the  dyes  in  general  use  are 
brought  from  the  north-west.  These  articles  are 
of  inferior  quality,  wanting  the  gloss  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  silk  fabrics  when  properly  prepared. 
Multan  and  Bhawulpur  now  supply  all  the  supe- 
rior descriptions  of  silk  manufactured  goods  con- 
sumed in  Sinde.  No  native  of  any  pretensions  to 
rank  is  complete  iti  his  costume  without  a  waist- 
band of  silk,  always  of  startling  colour  and  ample 
dimensions;  the  light-coloured  caps  are  also  of 
the  same  materials  amongst  the  rich,  and  the  gaudy 
chintz  and  cotton  of  the  country  are  used  for  very 
coarse  purposes;  and  for  finer  work  the  European 
prepared  or  spun  thread  is  imported.  The  cloths 
produced  are  in  great  demand  amongst  a  poor  popu- 


•  Thevenot,  Voyage.s,  t.  iii.,  p.  155,  &c. 


lation,  who  have  hitherto  been  able  to  do  little 
more  than  clothe  themselves  in  the  simplest  man- 
ner. Blue  dyed  cotton  garments  are  in  general  use 
amongst  all  classes.  Goats'  hair  is  woven  into 
coarse  clothing  for  cold  weather,  and  ropes  and 
sacks  for  conveying  grain,  &c.,  on  camels  and 
a^ses.  Wool  is  moistened  and  beaten  out  from 
pulp  into  what  are  called  nummuds,  used  as  saddle- 
cloths and  carpets.  The  manufacture  of  the 
many-coloured  caps,  worn  by  the  Sindians,  is  an 
important  feature  in  native  handiwork.  The  most 
glaring  and  fancifully  tinted  silks  and  cottons  are 
employed  in  the  production  of  this  highly- prized 
portion  of  costume ;  and  the  result  is  a  considera- 
ble display  of  taste  and  diversity  of  colours.  Sin- 
dian pottery  is  superior;  water  vessels,  and  a  beau- 
tiful description  of  glazed  coloured  tile,  are  produc- 
ed for  the  decoration  of  the  domes,  musjids,  &c. 
The  flat,  thin  bricks  used  in  the  ancient  tombs 
near  Tattah  have  been  universally  admired  for 
their  beautiful  finish  and  fine  polish.  Their  tex- 
ture is  so  hard  and  close,  that  the  edges  of  the 
buildings  are  as  perfect  and  well  defined  now  as 
when  originally  erected,  though  many  of  them 
date  some  centuries  from  their  foundation. 

"  Embroidery  is  beautifully  done  in  leather  and 
cloth  byAflghans,  but  the  preparation  of  leather  is 
that  for  which  Sinde  is  famous,  and  it  supplies 
many  foreign  markets  with  its  tanned  hides ;  in 
these  the  whole  country  is  very  rich.  Larkhana 
in  Northern  Sinde  has  a  very  large  establishment 
of  this  sort,  and  leather  is  a  great  and  important 
branch  of  export  trade  for  Sinde  for  waist-belts, 
arms,  and  the  large  boots  worn  by  the  Maliome- 
dans  of  rank  in  travelling.  The  skin  of  the  kotah- 
pacha,  or  hog-deer,  is  used ;  for  water  vessels,  that 
of  the  goat ;  and  for  other  purposes,  ox  hides. 
The  bark  of  the  baubul  is  employed  in  the  tanning 
process,  and  the  leather  of  all  ^descriptions  is  beau- 
tifully soft  and  very  durable.  Sacks  of  sheep's  or 
goat's  skin  are  used  to  carry  water  throughout  the 
desert  tracts  of  Sinde,  and  also  provide  the  natives 
with  means  of  crossing  the  river  and  its  branches. 
The  water  is  then  poured  off,  and  the  sack  being 
blown  up  and  tied  round  the  stomach,  serves  to 
buoy  the  traveller  over  the  turgid  stream ;  on  reach- 
ing the  shore  he  refills  the  skin,  and  pursues  his 
journey.  Much  care  is  required  in  adjusting  the 
balance  nicely  ;  the  body  must  be  exactly  in  the 
centre  of  the  inflated  skin,  which  is  turned  with 
the  legs  of  the  beast  upwards,  and  strapped  to 
the  thighs  and  shoulders.  The  slightest  deviation 
causes  a  capsize  ;  and  few,  but  those  well-trained, 
can  carry  out  this  operation  successfully.  The 
chaguls,  or  leathern  water-bottles  of  Sinde,  are 
tastefully  ornamented  and  much  valued." — Peiso- 
nal  Observations,  ^c.,pp.  102-107. 

Into  a  detailed  account  of  the  commerce 
of  Sinde  our  limits  will  not,  in  the  present 
article,  permit  us  to  enter.  Under  the 
Amirs  it  has  sunk  to  a  very  low  ebb.  The 
country,  ill-governed  and  impoverished, 
afforded  little,' save  rice  and  some  few  other 
kinds  of  grain,  that  could  be  offered  to 
foreigners  in  exchange  for  such  commodities 
as  they  might  bring  to  its  ports,  and  pay- 
ment in  specie  was  in  most  cases  entirely 
out  of  the  question.     When,  therefore,  the 
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agent  of  the  British  government  spoke  in 
the  manufacturing  towns  of  Upper  Sinde  of 
the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  their 
inhabitants  from  the  estabhshment  of  a  great 
commercial  mart  at  Mittun  Kot,  they  laugh- 
ed, and  said  it  was  a  good  joke  to  suppose 
that  poor  people  who  fed  on  dhoura  could 
be  masters  of  sufficient  capital  to  contem- 
plate anything  beyond  the  profits  of  a  retail 
trade.  Besides, — and  this  shows  the  esti- 
mation in  which  the  government  was  held 
by  the  people, — they  observed,  that  the 
Amir  All  Mourad,  from  the  ignorant  jeal- 
ousy of  which  we  have  already  spoken, 
"would  absurdly  throw  all  manner  of  obsta- 
cles in  their  way,  to  prevent  them  from 
entering  into  a  foreign  trade.  Precisely  the 
same  maxims  regulated  their  policy  in  what- 
ever related  to  commerce.  Consequently 
even  the  transit  trade,  which  might  of  itself 
have  sufficed  to  enrich  Sinde,  was  rapidly 
dwindling  away,  and  must  speedily  have 
been  extinguished  altogether.  To  avoid 
the  exactions  of  the  Hyderabad  rulers, 
merchants  and  kafilas  often  preferred  the 
dangerous  routes  of  Beloochistan,  where,  if 
they  were  sometimes  plundered,  they,  as  a 

feneral  rule,  paid  much  less.  Still  as  the 
[indu  inhabitants  had  no  other  dependence 
than  the  profits  of  trade,  they  were  constrain- 
ed to  persevere  in  their  dealings,  however 
little  they  might  gain  by  them.  No  country, 
moreover,  can  subsist  wholly  without  com- 
merce, and  the'natural  advantages  of  Sinde  are 
so  great,  its  position  between  the  rich  regions 
of  Hindustan  and  the  poorer  countries  to- 
wards the  west  so  favourable,  that,  despite 
the  most  galling  tyranny  and  oppression,  the 
merchants  and  bankers  of  Shikarpur  and  some 
other  places  contrive  to  become  opulent. 

The  manufactured  articles  supplied  by 
Sinde  were,  it  will  have  been  seen,  neither 
very  rich  nor  very  numerous  ;  but  they 
might,  under  a  good  government,  have  been 
greatly  multiplied,  and  sufficed  to  maintain 
a  large  class  of  merchants  and  traders.  Our 
efforts  will  now  be  directed  to  this  subject, 
and  Sinde,  under  British  rule,  will  probably 
attain  a  degree  of  commercial  prosperity 
greater  than  it  ever  knew  in  the  most  flour- 
ishing periods  of  its  history. 

The  population  of  Sinde,  which  has  been 
calculated  at  about  a  million,  consists  of 
three  very  distinct  classes  ;  the  Belooches, 
or  military  and  governing  class,  by  far  the 
least  numerous ;  the  Jats,  or  cultivators, 
who  may  be  regarded  as  the  Helots  of 
Sinde  ;  and  the  Hindus,  who  dwell  chiefly 
in  the  towns,  and  are  considered  foreigners, 
though  they  manage  the  whole  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  country.  Sir  Henry  Pot- 
tinger,  when  he  wrote   his  work  on  Beloo- 


chistan, had  formed  a  very  low  estinjate  of 
the  character  of  the  Sindians,  and  in  fact  of 
all  Asiatics  whatsoever.  His  opinion  was 
far  too  cynical  and  sweeping  to  be  philoso- 
phical, and  the  experience  of  later  travellers 
who  enjoyed  greater  opportunities  for  obser- 
vation, may  enable  us  to  soften  in  some  de- 
gree his  harsh  outline.  It  is  no  doubt  per- 
fectly true  that  the  Orientals  are  generally 
in  moral  character  very  much  inferior  to 
Europeans  ;  and  it  is  equally  true,  that  the 
form  of  government  under  which  for  the 
most  part  they  live,  will  in  some  degree 
account  for  the  fact.  But  how  shall  we 
explain  their  having  in  almost  all  ages  sub- 
mitted to  that  form  of  government  ?  The 
institutions  of  a  people  may  generally  be 
looked  upon  as  an  exposition  of  their  moral 
and  intellectual  character,  since  they  must 
always  bear  some  analogy  to  their  feelings, 
tastes  and  preferences.  But  not  to  enter 
just  now  into  the  discussion  of  this  intricate 
question,  we  may  remark,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Amirs  appeared  quite  as  tyran- 
nical and  oppressive  to  Sir  Henry  Pottinger 
thirty-three  years  ago,  as  it  did  recently, 
when  he  advised  the  military  occupation  of 
the  country.  Speaking  of  the  worthless 
character  of  the  Sindians,  and  endeavouring 
to  account  for  it,  he  says, 

"  They  are  avaricious,  full  of  deceit,  cruel,  un- 
grateful, and  strangers  to  veracity ;  but,  in  exten- 
uation of  their  crimes,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  that 
the  present  generation  has  grown  up  under  a  gov- 
ernment, whose  extortion,  ignorance,  and  tyranny, 
is  possibly  unequalled  in  the  world ;  and  that  the 
debasement  of  the  public  mind  is  consequent  to  the 
infamy  of  its  rulers,  seems  to  be  an  acknowledged 
fact  in  all  countries," — Travels  in  Beloochistan, 
p.  376. 

It  may  be  gathered  from  this  writer's 
own  views,  put  forward  in  his  correspon- 
dence with  the  Indian  government,  that  this 
opinion  was  afterwards  much  modified,  singe 
he  became,  when  political  resident,  attached 
to  the  people  and  country,  and  pleaded  their 
cause  with  an  earnestness  which  could  only 
have  arisen  from  a  conviction  of  their  com- 
parative moral  worth.  Mr.  Masson,  too, 
and  Captain  Eastwick,  and  Sir  Alexander 
Burnes  and  Captain  Postans,  concur  in  judg- 
ing more  favourably  of  the  Sindians  than 
Pottinger  did  in  1810,  though  probably  his 
remarks,  even  then,  were  intended  to  apply 
chiefly  to  the  Belooches,  whose  cruelty,  ra- 
pacity, and  insolence,  would  almost  seem  to 
justify  his  severity. 

The  Hindus  of  Sinde,  descendants  chiefly 
of  emigrants  from  the  Punjab,  and  other 
regions  of  Northern  India,  are  scattered 
over  every  part  of  the  land  where  a  rupee 
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is  to  be  made  by  traffic.  From  the  rich 
bankers  of  Shikarpur  and  the  influential 
merchants  of  Karachi,  down  to  the  humblest 
keeper  of  a  tobacco-shop,  they  monopolize 
every  species  of  trade.  Persecuted  and 
plundered,  despised  and  treated  most  con- 
temptuously, they,  like  the  Jews  in  Europe, 
find  a  recompense  for  all  their  sufferings  in 
the  money  which  they  contrive  to  amass. 
Not  that  under  the  government  of  the  Amirs 
they  would  put  forth  the  external  tokens  of 
wealth  and  enjoy  the  respect  usually  paid  to 
these  insignia.  On  the  contrary,  they  were 
compelled  for  many  reasons  to  affect  a  de- 
gree of  humility  which,  had  it  been  volun- 
tary, might  have  entitled  them  to  some 
praise.  Their  dress  was  mean,  their  habits 
were  dirty,  and  they  in  most  instances  found 
it  necessary  to  lay  aside  the  prejudices  of 
caste,  and  to  neglect  the  external  obser- 
vances of  their  religion.  To  the  Hindu,  in 
his  own  country,  the  ass  bears  the  same  re- 
lation as  the  hog  to  the  Mohammedan 
— namely,  is  an  unclean  beast,  which  it  is 
defilement  even  to  approach.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Sindian  Hindus,  abandoning  the 
horse  to  their  haughty  masters,  reconcile 
themselves  to  the  proscribed  quadruped, 
and  whether  in  the  costume  assigned  to 
them  by  the  rules  of  caste,  or  in  the  Mo- 
hammedan disguise,  which,  under  certain 
circumstances,  they  were  compelled  to  adopt, 
might  be  seen  trotting  about  from  town  to 
town  and  village  to  village,  on  the  back  of 
an  ass.  It  is  common  all  the  world  over  to 
depreciate  the  class  of  persons  who  devote  j 
themselves  to  the  making  of  money  ;  but ' 
they  probably  display,  notwithstanding,  quite  j 
as  many  virtues  as  any  other  large  section 
of  mankind  whatsoever.  Industry,  at  any 
rate,  and  frugality  and  punctuality  in  their 
dealings  they  are  compelled  to  exhibit,  in 
order  to  command  success  ;  and  it  is  re- 
marked of  the  Sindian  Hindus,  that  by  what- 
ever other  vices  their  character  might  be 
disfigured,  they  were  commonly  men  of 
much  probity  in  business.  An  anecdote  is  > 
related  by  Mr.  Masson  which,  whatever' 
else  it  may  prove,  certainly  shows  the  ex- 
treme solicitude  of  the  Hindu  to  maintain 
his  credit  for  probity. 

"  On  the  banks  of  the  Gaj,  K^-likdad  made  some 
Bales  of  raisins  to  Hindus  of  the  neighbouring  vil- ! 
lages,  and  gave  one  parcel  to  a  man  he  had  never ' 
seen  before,  taking  in  payment  a  draft,  or  order,  i 
on  a  brother  Hindu  at  Ire.     1  asked  him  if  hej 
might  not  be  deceived.     He  thought  it  unlikely. 
...     .     The  order  given  by  the  Hindu  at  the  i 
Gaj  river  proved  worthless  on   presentation.      I 
was  inclined  to  joke  with  my  friend  on  his  sim- 
plicity, but  he  was  not  willing  to  allow  that  I  had 
reason.     There  was  no  Hindu,  he  said,  in  Sinde, 


who  would  venture  so  egregiously  to  defraud  a 
Mussulman  ;  for  the  penalty  would  involve  the 
forfeiture  of  his  property  to  ten  times  the  amount 
of  the  fraud,  and  his  being  forcibly  made  a  Mo- 
hammedan. This  penal  regulation  seems  ingeni- 
ously framed  to  protect  the  Mussulman  against 
the  sharper-witted  Hindu,  as  well  as  to  increase 
the  number  of  proselytes  to  Islam.  K&likdad, 
however,  was  right  in  his  estimation,  for  the 
Hindu  came  willingly  to  Ine  with  the  money. 
He  declared  he  knew  that  the  order  was  useless, 
but  feared  that,  had  he  not  given  it,  the  raisins 
would  have  been  refused  him  " — Journeys  in  Be- 
loochisian,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  137,  140. 

The  Jats  or  cultivators  of  the  soil  have  for 
many  ages  made  profession  of  Islamism, 
though  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally Hindus  converted  by  force.  They 
are  by  most  writers  admitted  to  be  a  peacea- 
ble, harmless,  and  industrious  people,  who 
addict  themselves  to  agriculture  and  the 
breeding  of  cattle.  In  the  vast  marshy  plains 
commencing  on  the  confines  of  the  Runn 
in  Cutch,  and  extending  westward  almost  to 
the  vicinity  of  Hyderabad,  they  rear  immense 
numbers  of  camels  which  are  thence  distrib- 
uted over  the  whole  country  as  beasts  of 
burden.  The  Jat,  indeed,  is  said  to  be  as  in- 
separable from  his  camel  as  the  Arab  from 
his  steed,  though  we  occasionally  find  him, 
like  his  ancestor  the  Hindu,  affecting  a  less 
elevated  though  more  sacred  monture. 

"These  people  (the  Jats  of  Kachi)  seldom 
move  abroad  but  on  bullocks,  and  never  unless 
armed.  A  laughable  tendency  is  excited  by  the 
sight  of  a  Jat  half-naked,  for  shirt  or  upper  gar- 
ment are  generally  dispensed  with  ;  seated  on  a  lean 
bullock,  and  formidably  armed  with  matchlock, 
sword,  and  shield." — Masson,  vol.  ii.,  p.  125. 

The  women  of  this  tribe  are  said  to  be  as 
distinguished  for  their  beauty  as  for  their 
chastity.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as 
they  lead  laborious  lives,  joining  their  hus- 
bands and  fathers  in  the  labours  of  the  field, 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  a  sultry  climate. 
It  would  seem  in  general,  however,  that  the 
air  of  Sinde  is  favourable  to  the  development 
of  female  beauty,  which  is  scarcely  reconcila- 
ble with  the  idea  of  its  unhealthiness  ;  since 
there  is,  we  believe,  no  well-authenticated 
instance  of  handsome  women  being  found  in 
an  insalubrious  country.  The  Belooch  fe- 
males, indeed,  are  said  to  preserve,  even  here, 
the  harsh  coarse  features  which  distinguish 
them  in  their  native  mountains.  But  if  so, 
the  reason  may  be  that  the  race  has  not  been 
settled  sufficiently  long  in  Sinde  to  experi- 
ence^all  the  softening  influences  of  its  atmos- 
phere. In  the  other  sections  of  the  popula- 
tion at  least,  the  women  are  distinguished  for 
the  regularity  of  their  features,  and  often  for 
the    fineness    of   their  complexion.      The 
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Nautch-girls  frequently,  in  conjunction  with 
the  most  delicate  symmetry  of  form,  exhibit 
great  sweetness  and  beauty  of  countenance, 
and  have  extorted  praise  even  from  writers 
little  disposed  to  enthusiasm.  The  ranks  of 
this  class  of  women,  always  extremely  nu- 
merous in  Hindustan,  are  almost  exclusively 
recruited  from  the  Mianis,  a  tribe  of  fisher- 
men inhabiting  the  creeks  and  estuaries  of 
the  Indus,  and  the  various  lakes  and  sheets 
of  water  which  are  scattered  over  the  face  of 
the  country.  Like  numbers  of  the  lower 
order  of  the  Chinese,  they  have,  for  the  most 
part,  no  other  home  than  their  boats,  which 
are  steered  by  the  women  while  the  men  are 
ensfao-ed  in  fishing.  A  child  on  this  occasion, 

O      '^  "...  . 

may  often  be  seen  swinging  in  an  airy  ham- 
mock of  network  suspended  between  the 
mast  and  rigging  of  the  craft.  Many  hun- 
dreds of  these  light  barks  float  constantly 
hither  and  thither  on  the  surface  of  the  lake 
Manchur  amid  the  long  feathery  tufts  of  reeds 
and  myriads  of  white  and  blue  lilies  which 
adorn  it,  but  render  navigation  difficult. 
These  people,  though  professing  the  Moham- 
medan religion,  cherish  in  common  with  their 
neighbours  abundance  of  superstitions,  appa- 
rently little  in  harmony  M^ith  the  stern  spirit 
of  Islamism.  Dr.  Beke  found  recently 
among  the  Abyssinians,  who  make  profession 
of  some  kind  of  Christianity,  certain  traces  of 
the  worship  of  the  Nile.  We  can  scarcel}^ 
wonder,  therefore,  that  tacitly  the  Indus 
should  be  deified  by  this  rude  and  ignorant 
people.  They  see  that  they  are  blessed 
with  plenty  or  otherwise,  according  as  its 
waters  are  abundant  or  scarce,  and  therefore 
in  various  ways  seek  to  propitiate  its  favour. 
Among  other  offerings  they  kindle  occasion- 
ally at  night  a  number  of  lamps  which  they 
bear  to  the  river's  edge  and  launch  upon  its 
waters.  Being  fictile  and  light,  they  float  a 
while  and  bespangle  the  surface  of  the  broad 
stream,  until  upset  by  the  ripples  and  breez- 
es, their  vitality  is  absorbed  in  that  of  the 
rushing  divinity. 

In  all  Mohammedan  countries  the  habit 
of  pilgrimage  more  or  less  prevails.  We 
are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  it  in 
Sinde,  more  especially  as  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  break  in  that  monotony  to 
which  ignorance  and  despotism  have  re- 
duced the  lives  of  its  inhabitants.  W^hilst 
on  his  journey  towards  the  shrine  or  ziarat 
which  he  holds  in  reverence,  the  Sindian 
escapes  for  a  moment  from  the  trammels  of 
government.  He  is  engaged  in  what  he 
esteems  as  an  act  of  piety,  and  therefore  is 
enabled  to  oppose  something  like  supernatu- 
ral strength  to  the  force  of  oppression.  In 
all  parts  of  the  country  shrines  have  conse 


tion  of  the  faithful,  though  the  principal 
places  of  pilgrimage  are  Sehwan,  and  an 
ancient  ruined  city  situated  near  the  delta 
of  the  Indus.  Here  may  be  seen  throngs 
of  devotees  from  all  parts  of  Sinde,  engaged 
in  prayer  or  amusement,  for  the  Mussul- 
mans generally  contrive  to  unite  with  their 
devout  exercises  a  large  mixture  of  more 
culpable  practices. 

To  the  prevalence  of  the  same  feeling 
must  we  trace  that  host  of  Faquirs,  Sai- 
yads,  Hajjis,  and  other  devotees,  which 
almost  literally  deluges  the  face  of  the 
countr3\  The  eye  in  fact  only  turns  from 
one  holy  man  to  light  upon  the  visage  of 
another.  Their  presence  consequently 
operates  as  a  tax  upon  the  poor  cultivators 
and  traders  who  have  ultimately  to  support 
this  as  well  as  every  other  burden.  Gen- 
erally the  Faquirs,  though  making  profes- 
sion of  devotion,  are  nothing  more  than 
sturdy  mendicants,  who,  like  the  military 
beggar  in  Gil  Bias,  demand  your  charity  at 
the  point  of  the  matchlock.  They  scorn, 
moreover,  for  the  most  part  to  solicit  alms 
on  foot,  but  travel  from  village  to  village, 
and  town  to  town,  mounted  on  a  bullock  or 
a  buffalo,  and  armed  with  dagger,  sword, 
and  musket,  ready  to  do  battle  with  as  many 
of  the  faithful  as  exhibit  an  indisposition  to 
give.  Still  they  fall  short  of  those  armies 
of  Yoghis  that  sometimes  to  the  sound  of 
shell  trumpets  and  nakaras  scour  the  plains 
of  the  Deccan  fully  armed  and  accoutred, 
robbing,  plundering,  and  sometimes,  we  be- 
lieve, proceeding  still  further  in  quest  of 
gentle  charity. 

The  Belooches,  or  governing  class  in 
Sinde,  differ  at  bottom  very  little  from  their 
countrymen  in  the  mountains,  though  some- 
what lazier  and  less  hospitable.  Perhaps, 
also,  as  subsisting  on  the  labour  of  others, 
they  are  more  insolent  and  overbearing, 
though  everywhere  the  Belooch  exhibits  a 
sufficient  amount  of  these  qualities.  Accord- 
ing to  some  travellers,  they  were  not  only 
under  the  late  government  complete  masters 
of  the  country,  but  exercised  the  most  abso 
lute  control  over  the  princes  themselves. 
But  this  is  affirming  too  much.  While 
living  scattered  about  in  their  different 
villages  they  might  be  said  indeed  to  own  no 
authority  save  that  of  their  chiefs  ;  but  as 
these  for  the  most  part  resided  in  the  capital, 
under  the  influence  and  individually  in  the 
power  of  the  Amirs  and  their  retainers,  it 
was  through  them  always  possible  to  act 
upon  the  population  to  the  remotest  verge  of 
the  country.  The  government  therefore 
exercised  sufficient  control  even  over  the 
Belooches,  who  in  many  respects  resemble 
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quently  sprung  up  which  attract  the  devo- 1  the  Mamelukes  of   Egypt,   though,   when 
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circumstances  rendered  it  necessary  to  call 
together  these  armed  feudatories,  their  want 
of  discipline,  and  all  ideas  of  subordination, 
except  to  their  own  immediate  chiefs,  often 
rendered  them  formidable  to  the  Talpur 
family.  For  this  reason  the  Hyderabad 
rulers  always  felt  the  greatest  possible  re- 
luctance to  assemble  their  forces,  and  were 
eager,  as  soon  as  circumstances  afforded  them 
a  pretext,  to  disband  them.  Some  indeed 
have  thought,  and  perhaps  not  without 
reason,  that  the  late  political  catastrophe  in 
Sinde  was  at  least  precipitated  by  the  tu- 
multuous violence  of  this  military  class, 
though  they  only  anticipated  and  outran  the 
desires  of  their  chiefs,  the  whole  current  of 
whose  policy  had  long  set  towards  war. 

In  their  own  tandas,  or  fortified  villages, 
the  Belooches  lead  a  dirty  and  disorderly 
life,  herding  in  the  same  shed  with  their 
horses  and  cattle,  though  a  small  corner  is 
always  divided  off  for  the  use  of  the  harem. 
Their  women  are  commonly  supposed  to 
possess  few  charms,  and  to  be  dirty  and 
neglected.  With  respect  to  their  personal 
attractions,  as  the  men  themseh^es  have 
large  fine  eyes  and  are  generally  handsome, 
we  must  think  there  exists  some  mistake, 
because  it  is  a  rule  from  which  we  believe 
nature  seldom  swerves,  that  wherever  the 
man  possess  fine  features  the  women  ex- 
hibit still  finer.  Dirty,  perhaps,  they  are, 
to  suit  the  taste  of  their  lords,  but  that  they 
are  neglected  is  wholly  inconsistent  with 
the  undoubted  fact  that  whenever  any  busi- 
ness of  importance  is  to  be  transacted  they 
are  invariably  consulted,  while  their  opinion 
is  allowed  the  greatest  weight. 

"  The  Belooch  dress,"  says  Postans, "  is  a  loose 
shirt  and  exceedingly  wide  drawers,  after  the  old 
Turkish  fashion  ;  the  former  reaching  to  the  knees, 
and,  when  in  full  costume,  they  add  a  waistband 
of  silk  or  coloured  cotton,  always  of  gaudy  col- 
ours; such  is  also  twisted  round  the  cap  when 
travelling.  The  head  is  not  shaved,  as  usual  with 
Mohammedans ;  but  the  hair,  on  the  cultivation 
and  growth  of  which,  like  the  Sikhs,  they  are 
very  proud,  is  twisted  into  a  knot  at  the  top  of 
the  head.  The  hill  Belooches  wear  it  long  over 
the  shoulders,  which  imparts  a  very  wild  appear- 
ance; it  is  never  allowed  to  become  grey,  but 
both  sexes  dye  it  with  a  preparation  of  hennah  and 
indigo.  After  a  certain  age,  Saiyads  and  holy 
men  affect  red  beards,  and  the  '  orange  tawny'  is 
by  no  m?ans  uncommon.  Saiyads  are  distinguish- 
ed also  by  green  garments,  the  colour  of  the  pro- 
phet. The  turban  has  been  superseded  throusjh- 
out  Sinde  by  a  cap,  which  in  form  looks  something 
like  an  inverted  English  hat,  made  of  bright-col- 
oured silk  or  brocade,  and  is  a  bad  imitation  of  a 
Persian  head-dress.  The  Belooches  are  of  a  dark 
complexion,  handsome  features,  with  fine  eyes  ; 
prone  to  corpulency,  which  is  encouraged  to  a 
ridiculous  extent,  as  a  great  mark  of  beauty.    The 


late  head  of  the  reigning  family,  Mir  Nasir  Khan, 
was  considered  the  handsomest  man  in  the  coun- 
try, and  was  scarcely  able  to  walk  from  redun- 
dancy of  flesh,  though  quite  in  the  prime  of  life. 

"  The  dress  of  Belooch  women,  in  common  with 
that  of  the  country  generally,  is  a  full  petticoat 
gathered  in  at  the  waist,  and  trousers,  a  cloth 
which  covers  the  bosom,  being  tied  round  the 
neck  and  under  the  arms,  leaving  the  back  expos- 
ed ;  the  head  is  protected  by  a  loose  mantle,  which 
is  also  thrown  round  the  person.  The  Belooches 
seldom  change  their  garments,  and  they  are  often 
dyed  blue  to  hide  the  dirt,  and  this  in  one  of  the 
hottest  climates  in  the  East,  and  among  the  pre- 
tenders to  a  religion  in  which  cleanliness  is  ordain- 
ed as  a  law. 

"  The  arms  of  the  Belooches  are  the  matchlock, 
sword,  and  shield,  with  a  great  paraphernalia  of 
pouches,  belts,  steel,  flint,  &c.,  round  the  waist; 
in  the  use  of  weapons  they  are  very  expert,  though 
they  pride  themselves  particularly  on  their  skill 
as  swordsmen,  always  preferring  hand-to-hand 
combat,  rushing  in  on  their  foe  under  shelter  of 
their  large  shields.  The  bravery  of  the  Belooches 
has  always  been  hghtly  esteemed,  but  although 
late  events  have  proved,  in  addition  to  former  in- 
stances, that  they  cannot  cope  with  the  steady  dis- 
cipline of  our  troops,  they  have  now  fairly  earned 
a  name  for  courage,  which  was  not  formerly  con- 
ceded to  them ;  yet  your  true  soldier  is  seldom  a 
worthless  pretender,  and  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
a  greater  braggart  than  a  Sinde  Belooch. 

"  The  Belooches  are  expert  marksmen,  and  are 
trained  to  arms  at  an  early  age,  but  as  before  ob- 
served, they  rely  on  the  sword,  and  on  a  late  oc- 
casion verified  what  a  former  able  commentator  on 
the  country  predicted,  '  that  their  country  would 
derive  little  military  renown  if  reduced  to  depend 
on  that  arm.'  At  Miani  they  threw  away  their 
matchlocks  and  rushed  on  the  bayonets  of  our 
troops.  The  gallant  Sir  Charles  Napier,  says  in 
his  admirable  despatch,  '  The  brave  Belooches, 
first  discharging  their  matchlocks  and  pistols,  dart- 
ed over  the'  bank  with  desperate  resolution,  but 
down  went  their  bold  and  skilful  swordsmen 
under  the  superior  power  of  the  musket  and  bay- 
onet.' No  man  of  any  rank,  and  no  Belooch  in 
Sinde,  is  considered  dressed  without  his  sword ;  it 
is  as  necessary  a  portion  of  his  costume  as  his  cap 
or  turban.  They  are  very  expert  at  the  bow,  and 
a  blunt  description  of  arrow,  which  they  shoot 
transversely  and  with  unerring  aim,  knocking  down 
small  game  with  the  precision  of  a  good  shot 
handling  a  fowling-piece." — Personal  Observa- 
tions, pp.  45 — 47. 

In  the  Amirs  themselves  the  Belooch  cha- 
racter may  be  supposed  to  have  exhibited 
itself  to  the  greatest  advantage,  since  what- 
ever development  it  is  susceptible  of  under 
such  a  form  of  civilisation,  it  probably  at- 
tained in  them.  They  were  a  strange  com- 
pound of  refinement  and  rudeness,  exhibit- 
m^  gentleness  under  one  aspect,  and  ex- 
treme roughness  and  insolence  under  an- 
other. Their  intellectual  and  moral  quali- 
ties, however,  have  by  no  writer  been  well 
described.  Little  care  has  been  hitherto 
bestowed  on  the  cultivation  of  their  under- 
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standings.  They  possessed  hardly  anything 
of  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  we  de- 
nominate useful ;  had  scarcely  read,  and 
certainly  had  never  studied,  the  history  of 
their  own  country,  though,  like  most  idle 
persons  in  the  East,  they  appear  to  have 
formed  some  slight  acquaintance  with  the 
voluptuous  and  dreamy  poets  of  Persia. 
Probably,  could  we  get  at  their  interior 
scheme  of  thought,  we  should  find  that  they 
resemble  strongly  the  oriental  princes  de- 
scribed in  the  '  Arabian  Nights.'  Like  them, 
at  any  rate,  they  sought  for  happiness  in  the 
excitement  of  the  chase,  and  under  the  in- 
uence  of  certain  romantic  ideas,  the  precise 
brce  of  which  w^e  are  unable  to  compre- 
hend :  instead  of  seeking  to  render  their 
capital  impregnable,  they  erected  solitary 
fortresses  far  in  the  desert,  w^here  they  de- 
posited their  treasures,  and  in  which,  on  an 
emergency,  they  might  place  their  wives 
and  children.  The  secret  of  these  places 
they  preserved  with  the  most  jealous  solici- 
tude. No  foreigner,  during  the  existence 
of  the  Belooch  government,  was  ever  suf- 
fered to  behold  the  interior  of  the  fortress  of 
Deejee  ;  and  so  thick  a  veil  of  mystery  was 
spread  over  Emaun  Ghur,  that  its  very  site 
was  for  the  most  part  unknown  even  to  the 
natives,  and  still,  we  believe,  remains  un- 
marked on  any  map.  From  these  circum- 
stances alone,  the  character  of  their  rule 
might  be  conjectured.  They  acted  under 
the  influence  of  intense  selfishness,  which 
rendered  them,  absolutely  blind  to  everything 
save  their  own  pleasures  and  their  own  au- 
thority. 

Among  their  enjoyments,  which  were  ne- 
cessarily few  beyond  those  derived  from  the 
senses,  we  must  reckon  the  indulgence  of 
the  spirit  of  intrigue,  which  led  them  to 
keep  up  a  secret  correspondence  with  Per- 
sia, with  the  Sirdars  of  Candahar,  with  Dost 
Mohammed,  and  latterly  with  even  Maha- 
rajah or  his  instruments.  The  constant 
passing  to  and  fro  of  kasids,  or  couriers,  the 
reception  and  entertainment  of  adventurers, 
the  arrival  and  departure  of  foreign  princes 
in  disguise,  or  of  vagabonds  masquerading 
as  princes,  their  dread  of  absorption  in  the 
English  empire,  and  the  force  of  their  evil 
destiny,  which  led  them  to  adopt  the  very 
policy  best  calculated  to  hasten  that  process 
— all  these  circumstances,  we  say,  tended  at 
least  to  diversify  the  latter  hours  of  the  po- 
litical existence  of  the  Amirs.  In  the  rules 
of  etiquette  by  which  their  durbars  were  re- 
gulated, it  is  difficult  to  determine  exactly  at 
what  they  aimed,  there  was  so  extraordi- 
nary a  display  of  rudeness  and  magnificence, 
of  familiar  presumption  on  the  part  of  their 
retainers,  and  splendour  on  the  part  of  the 


princes.     We  shall  borrow  a  description  of 
the  scene  from  an  eyewitness. 

*'  On  the  arrival  of  a  visiter  (at  Hyderabad)  he 
was  met  at  some  distance  from  the  fort  by  a  Pesh 
Kfudmut,  an  advanced  guard  of  forty  or  fifty  horse 
and  foot  men,  fully  armed  and  accoutred,  the  lead- 
ing individuals  of  whom  were  personal  friends  or 
servants  of  the  various  Amirs,  deputed  to  give  the 
welcome  in  their  master's  name  and  for  him,  eti- 
quette precluding  the  Amirs  themselves  coming  out 
unless  to  meet  an  equal.  The  rank  of  the  persons 
deputed,  depended  on  that  of  the  visiter,  and  was 
regulated  accordingly.  On  first  descrying  the 
stranger  in  his  escort,  a  tumultuous  rush,  as  if 
for  some  violent  purpose,  was  made  by  the  Sindi- 
ans  towards  him ;  horses  were  put  to  the  spur,  and 
footmen  ran  to  keep  pace ;  the  senior  representa- 
tive, followed  by  those  of  the  other  Amirs,  crowd- 
ing round  the  visiter,  and  seizing  his  hand,  nearly 
tore  him  from  his  saddle,  with  rude  but  hearty  in- 
quiries for  his  health ;  after  the  usual  circuitous 
method  of  Sindian  salutation,  following  it  up  with 
an  express  message  of  inquiry  and  solicitation, 
from  their  highnesses,  individually, 

"This  preliminary  ceremony  being  completed 
(and  it  occupied  some  considerable  time,  for  a  sin- 
gle interchange  of  salutations  is  not  speedily  com- 
pleted in  Sinde,  and  on  this  occasion  there  were 
half  a  dozen  to  receive  and  answer),  the  escort  was 
formed  to  return,  and  the  visiter  placed  in  the  mid- 
dle, his  steed  being  nearly  borne  down  by  the  press 
around  him,  ancf  wo  betide  him  if  he  were  not 
mounted  on  a  quiet  beast,  for  kicks  would  then 
shower  round  his  legs  as  thick  as  hail ;  no  remon- 
strance or  request '  to  be  allowed  a  little  more 
room,'  '  to  take  care  of  his  horse,'  &c.,  were  for  a 
moment  heeded,  but  would  only  have  induced  ad- 
ditional persecution  in  the  shape  of  additional  pres- 
sure, and  more  inquiries  after  health  and  comfort ! 
thus  jostling,  shouting,  and  hallooing,  the  fort  and 
narrow  entrances  to  the  drawbridge  was  gained, 
when  the  escort  was  again  swelled  by  additional 
followers.  The  senior  Amir  demanded  the  first 
interview,  and  opposite  his  divan  or  hall  of  audi- 
ence the  visiter  was  stopped  ;  fifty  obsequious  re- 
tainers held  the  stirrup  and  assisted  to  alight, 
whilst  as  many  *  Bismillahs'  were  breathed  out  on 
the  foot  touching  the  ground ;  here  it  was  neces- 
sary to  pause  for  a  moment,  to  arrange  the  order  of 
entrance  to  the  royal  presence.  A  certain  number 
of  men  of  rank  being  at  the  door,  one  took  hold  of 
the  stranger's  hand,  who,  divesting  his  feet  of  shoes 
or  boots  (the  feet  cannot  be  covered  beyond  the 
threshold  of  any  dwelling  in  the  East),  was  ush- 
ered into  a  large  square  room,  wholly  bare  of  fur- 
niture, except  a  large  cJuirpai  or  ottoman  covered 
with  rich  velvet  or  brocade  cushions,  Persian  car- 
pets being  spread  around  it ;  on  the  former  reclined 
the  Amir  in  full  dress  or  otherwise  as  the  case 
might  be,  whilst  the  room  was  crowded  with  chiefs, 
ministers,  servants,  and  armed  retainers  of  every 
degree ;  those  of  higher  rank  being  nearest  the 
Amirs,  and  enjoying  the  exclusive  privilege  of  oc- 
cupying the  carpet. 

"  On  the  entrance  of  the  guest  all  rose,  and  the 
usual  form  of  inquiry  and  solicitation,  coupled 
with  an  embrace,  being  interchanged  with  the 
Amir,  was  repeated  by  all  in  his  vicinity  ;  and  as 
their  highnesses,  and  the  Belooches  generally,  are 
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very  corpulent,  the  buying  was  not  always  of  the 
most  pleasant  kind  !  Conversation  then  com- 
menced, the  guest  being  accommodated  with  a 
chair  as  a  post  of  honour.  The  studied  attention 
to  the  slightest  word  or  gesture  of  the  Amir  was, 
on  these  occasions,  strikingly  evinced  by  his  rude 
followers  :  if  a  fold  of  his  garment  were  displaced, 
a  dozen  hands  adjusted  it ;  if  in  want  of  a  word  to 
render  the  conversation  glib,  it  was  abundantly 
supplied ;  every  movement  was  accompanied  by  a 
*BismiIlah,'  and  every  eye  directed  to  the  chief, 
whose  slightest  gesture  was  instantly  obeyed ;  and 
although  the  Amir  might  be  in  undress  himself, 
no  one  of  those  about  him  was  in  other  than  in 
the  full  costume  of  their  country, 

"  On  state  occasions  or  visits  of  ceremony,  the 
sword,  shield,  and  full  panoply  was  adopted  by 
the  Amirs,  and  the  British  authorities  always  ob- 
served the  same  etiquette.  The  murder  of  Bijar 
Khan  before  described  was  made  a  pretext  for  re- 
quiring the  gentlemen  who  formed  the  tirst  mission 
to  the  Talpur  chiefs  to  appear  in  durbar  unarmed, 
a  request  which  of  course  could  not  be  complied 
with.  Politeness  peculiar  to  the  East  was  carried 
in  the  Sinde  durbars  to  a  ridiculous  extent  during 
any  pause  in  the  conversation :  the  chief  invari- 
ably supplied  the  hiatus  by  an  inquiry  after  the 
health  of  his  guest,  putting  his  hands  together  and 
ejaculating  '  Khoosh  r  and  if  the  stranger's  eye 
wandering  over  the  assembled  retainers  caught 
that  of  any  of  the  men  of  rank,  he  felt  himself 
bound  to  perform  the  same  ceremony  immediately  : 
these  constant  questions  on  the  same  topic  became 
at  last  almost  ridiculous,  but  were  made  with  so 
much  of  at  least  apparent  sincerity  of  manner,  that 
they  became  pleasing.  However  important  the 
subject  first  discussed  with  an  Amir,  though  gen- 
erally the  topics  were  commonplace,  it  ordinarily 
terminated  in  the  all-engrossing  subject  of  sport, 
and  the  latest  and  next  intended  visit  to  the  Shi- 
kargah ;  the  greatest  proof  of  the  high  estimation 
in  which  a  guest  w^as  held  being  an  invitation  to 
partake  in  this  royal  pastime.  The  Amir  himself 
gave  the  signal  for  breaking  up  the  conference,  as 
is  usual  in  the  East  for  a  superior ;  and  honour 


was  shown  to  the  visiter  by  his  highness  accom- 
panying him  to  the  border  of  the  carpet,  when  the 
'  Khuda  hafiz,'  or  •  God  protect  you,'  was  inter- 
changed. 

"  Each  Amir  had  his  own  divan  and  establish- 
ment, and  observing  only  the  strictest  etiquette  of 
visiting  each  according  to  seniority  (fo  rany  depart- 
ure from  this  would  have  been  deemed  a  slight), 
the  same  ceremony  obtained  with  each.  On  oc- 
casions only  of  discussing  matters  of  state  import- 
ance affecting  the  i^national  weal,  did  the  Amirs 
meet  together  in  durbar,  and  they  then  collectively 
represented  the  country  over  which  they  ruled. 
On  quitting  the  fort,  the  same  escort  as  formerly 
was  provided,  and  a  portion  even  accompanied  the 
visiter  to  his  own  home,  the  rest  only  returning 
when  expressly  directed  to  do  so.  On  visits  of 
ceremony,  presents  were  always  interchanged, 
but  on  ordinary  occasions  the  guest  was  supplied 
with  edibles,  generally  in  the  shape  of  large  trays 
of  sweetmeats  for  himself  and  his  attendants. 
Envoys  to  the  court  were  fed,  with  all  their  re- 
tainers, for  the  whole  time  of  their  sojourn. 

"  The  rude  hospitality  and  kind  welcome  shown 
on  these  occasions  of  an  ordinary  visit,  seem  very 
characteristic  of  Sindian  manners.  The  court 
showed  nothing  of  the  refinement  of  the  East 
elsewhere  observed,  and  the  group  of  wild  Be- 
looches  and  military  mercenaries,  from  every  quar- 
ter, which  made  up  the  scene,  reminded  the  stran- 
ger that  he  was  amongst  a  people  of  primitive 
manners,  and  chiefs  who  ruled  as  a  military  feu- 
dalism. The  untractable  demeanour  and  uncouth 
bearing  of  the  Belooches  occasionally  burst  out 
even  in  the  royal  presence  ;  for  though  devoted  to 
their  leaders,  these  barbarous  people  do  not  always 
show  their  respect  outwardly ;  and  the  Hyderabad 
durbar  often  presented  a  strange  scene  of  disorder 
and  tumultuous  uproar,  incidental  to  its  wild  at- 
tendants, aided  not  a  little  by  the  discordant  scream- 
ing of  Nautch-women,  with  their  accompayning 
din  of  drum  and  cymbal,  marshalled  in  a  comer  of 
the  hall  by  fat  Abyssinian  eunuchs." — Postani>* 
Personal  Observations,  pp.  200 — 205.   , 


SHORT  REVIEWS  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS, 


Kunstwerke  und  Kunstler  in  Deutschland. 
Erster  Thell.  Kunstler  und  Kunstwerke 
im  Erzgebirge  und  in  Franken.  f  Works 
of  Art  and  Artists  in  Germany.  First 
Part.  The  Erz  Moantains  and  Fran- 
conia.)  By  Dr.  G.  F.  Waagen.  Leipzig. 
1843. 
Ueher  die  SteUung  welche  der  Baukimst^  der 
Bildhauerei  und  Malerei  unter  den  Mitteln 
MenschHcher  Bildung  zukommt.  (On  the 
Position  which  belongs  to  Architecture, 
Sculpture,  and  Painting,  in  manly  Educa- 
tion.    A  Lecture    delivered   before  the 


Scientific    Union    of   Berlin.)     By  Dr. 
Waagen.     Leipzig.   1843. 

The  first  of  these  works  consists  of  letters 
written  by  the  worthy  director  of  the  Royal 
Museum  at  Berlin  to  an  intimate  friend  (the 
amiable  Frau  Directorinn  probably),  and 
bid  fair  to  extend  over  many  hundreds  of 
sheets  of  paper. ,  Some  of  the  letters  are 
eighty  pages  long  ;  some,  mere  brief  billets, 
such  as  vigorous  German  writers  and  friends 
can  throw  off  at  intervals  of  business  or 
pleasure,  do  not  extend  beyond  five-and- 
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twenty  pages  ;  indeed  the  doctor  is  a  pat- 
tern for  husbands  at  least,  whose  affection- 
ate spouses  never  find  correspondence  too 
lono-,  or  any  matter  concerning  the  beloved 
object,  uninteresting. 

But  the  public  cannot  be  expected  to  have 
that  tender  sympathy  which  exists  in  the 
conjugal  bosom,  and  if  those  who  are  attract- 
ed by  the  title  of  the  book  expect  to  find  in 
it  a  notice  of  art  and  artists  of  Germany, 
they  will  be  sadly  disappointed  by  the  con- 
tents of  the  Waagenish  letters.  There  are 
but  seven  letters  in  the  four  hundred  pages  ; 
these  letters  only  describe  works  of  art  and 
artists  in  the  Erz  Mountains  and  Frankonia 
— but  a  very  small  part  of  the  German  map  ; 
and  by  the  time  the  catalogue  is  concluded, 
Mrs.  Waagen  will  have  been  made  to  peruse 
more  letters  than  fall  to  the  share  of  most 
wives.  About  artists  of  the  present  day  the 
doctor  says  extremely  little  ;  they  do  not 
perhaps  haunt  the  districts  through  which 
he  had  passed  :  on  the  other  hand,  arriving 
at  Dresden,  he  tells  us  of  the  amiability  of 
his  friend  Tieck  and  his  friend  Bischof  ;  at 
Annaberg  cousin  Ziircher  gives  the  doctor 
the  heartiest  reception,  and  an  *  exemplary' 
bed  to  lie  on  ;  at  Wiesenbad  he  encounters 
Mr.  Eisenstiick,  a  man  of  most  polished 
forms,  as  also  the  venerable  father  of 
OberzoUinspektor  Frege,  who  once  kept  a 
school ;  while  at  Schneeberg  the  hospitable 
and  love-worthy  Mr.  Thilo  shows  him  a 
handsome  silk  manufactory.  He  has  some 
smart  descriptions  of  radicals  and  fat  fellows 
smoking  pipes  in  the  diligence,  with  both  of 
which  sort  of  persons  the  Berlin-royal-pic- 
ture-gallery-director, Doctor  Waagen,  is 
prodigiously  discontent.  In  these  feelings 
and  incidents,  as  we  have  said,  his  amiable 
lady  will  have  much  interest,  and  will  be 
charmed  to  think  that  her  doctor,  on  quitting 
the  odious  radicals  and  smoke  of  the  post- 
wagon,  should  be  handed  over  to  cousin 
Ziircher's  hospitality  and  exemplary  bed, 
and  to  the  urbanity  of  Herr  Frege  and  Herr 
Thilo.  But  the  heartless  European  world 
will  not  care  for  these  little  domestic  joys 
and  sorrows  which  move  the  soft  heart  of 
Mrs.  Waagen. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  letters,  how- 
ever, are  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
works  of  art  which  the  doctor  saw  ;  and 
over  these  disquisitions,  even  Mrs.  Waagen 
herself  must  have  grown  somewhat  weary. 
The  doctor's  criticisms  are  extremely  curt 
and  dry — as  thus  :  *No.  19.  Henry  de  Bles. 
A  Royal  Suite.  In  the  late  mannered  time 
of  the  master  :  the  figures  too  long,  and  the 
colours  cold.  No.  20.  The  Crowning  of 
the  Virgin.  Gold-ground.  In  form  and 
colour  like  No.  8,  but  much  weaker  and 


more  faded.' — Such  criticisms  go  on  for 
many  scores  of  pages,  and  it  is  manifest  that 
the  most  brilliant  imagination,  or  the  tender- 
est  sjmipathy  in  the  world,  cannot  extract 
from  the  above  description,  anything  by 
which  to  form  an  idea  of  the  painter  and 
paintings. 

Ever  and  anon,  one  lights  upon  some 
curious  little  passage  illustrative  of  manners 
and  thoughts  in  the  middle  ages — as  for 
instance, 

**  The  most  peculiar  objects  in  the  church  are, 
however,  a  collection  of  a  hundred  figures  in  relief. 
The  ten  first  on  either  side  the  choir  represent 
the  ages  of  the  two  sexes,  from  the  tenth  to  the 
hundredtli  year.  Among  the  men  each  age  is 
characterized  by  a  four-footed  beast,  among  the 
women  by  a  bird,  of  which  the  appropriation  is 
often  very  clever.  The  animals  are  figures  upon 
shields  by  the  side  of  the  men's  and  women's  fig- 
ures. By  the  man  at  ten  years  old  is  a  calf,  at  20 
a  buck,  at  30  an  ox,  at  40  a  lion,  at  50  a  fox,  at  60 
a  wolf,  at  70  a  dog,  at  80  a  cat,  at  90  an  ass,  at 
100  death.  The  wolf  must  represent  the  rapacity, 
the  hound  the  fidelity,  the  cat  the  slyness,  and  the 
ass  the  dulness  of  old  age ;  the  other  emblems  are 
clear.  The  women  are  represented  by  the  quail 
at  10,  the  dove  at  20,  the  pie  at  30,  the  peacock  at 
40,  the  hen  at  50,  the  goose  at  60,  the  v-ulture  at 
70,  the  owl  at  80,  the  bat  at  90,  and  by  death 
finally  at  100.  Here  the  old  German,  however, 
speaks  honestly  out  in  a  way  which,  it  must  be 
confessed,  is  anything  but  gallant :  and  the  appear- 
ance of  these  figures  in  a  church,  and  close  by 
figures  of  holy  writ,  shows  how  our  ancestors 
were  wont  to  mingle  jest  and  earnest.  Next  to  the 
women  is  represented  a  man  with  a  scroll  having 
the  inscription,  '  1499  ist  gelegt  das  Fundament 
1525  ist  das  Werk  vollendt.'  ....  In  the  lunette 
Saint  Anne  is  represented  looking  very  cross  in 
order  to  keep  the  holy  child,  who  is  supported  by 
the  Virgin,  from  running  towards  her.  Of  the  six 
surrounding  angels  two  are  bringing  forward  meat 
and  drink  with  a  great  deal  of  comic  joviality.  In 
the  arches  are  angels  swinging  censers,  their  wings 
and  floating  draperies  cleverly  filhng  up  the  space. 
On  one  side  of  the  lower  half-centre  of  the  door  is 
a  comic  angel  playing  at  ball,  and  another  with  a 
ram  on  his  head." 

But  these  are  exceedingly  rare — and  the 
trouble  vast  to  the  luckless  reader  of  the 
volume. 

At  Schwaback,  at  Dinkelsbiihl,  at  Pom- 
mersfelden,  and  other  famous  cities  of  which 
the  churches  are  described,  the  work  will 
create  a  little  interest.  And  when  he  has 
accomplished  his  scores  of  volumes  the 
doctor's  labours  may  serve  to  guide  collect- 
ors and  amateurs.  The  English  artist  may 
then  profit  by  them  (if,  by  a  wondrous  ex- 
ception to  the  rule,  he  should  happen  to 
know  any  language  but  his  own),  and  the 
gist  of  the  doctor's  remarks  will  no  doubt  be 
incorporated  into  Murray's  all-devouring 
Guide-books. 
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But  the  book  has  no  right  to  the  name  it 
has  taken  ;  a  Royal  Academy  Catalogue 
might  just  as  well  appear  under  the  title  of 
Art  and  Artists  in  England. 

If  the  above  work  may  be  found  useful  to 
some  artists  and  amateurs  in  Germany,  so 
much  at  least  cannot  be  said  of  the  second 
work  named  at  the  head  of  this  notice, — a 
lecture  read  by  Dr.  VVaagen  to  the  Berlin 
Scientific  Association.  That  well-known 
distich  of  the  Latin  Grammar  which  is  so 
much  admired  by  members  of  parliament, 
and  which  states,  that  '  the  learning  of  the 
ingenuous  arts  softens  the  manners  and  miti- 
gates their  ferocity' — is  the  doctor's  theme. 
He  does  not  in  the  least  settle  the  question 
which  has  given  a  title  to  his  pamphlet.  No 
person  who  reads,  or  hears  him,  can  tell 
what  position  painting,  sculpture,  and  archi- 
tecture, ought  to  occupy  among  the  mean  of 
manly  education :  but  the  doctor  contents 
himself  pretty  much  with  asserting  that  their 
origin  is  ancient,  their  effects  pleasing  and 
beneficial  ;  that  in  Greece  the  fine  arts  were 
held  in  high  estimation  ;  that  after  a  period 
of  comparative  barbarism,  Christian  art 
arose  in  the  middle  age ;  that  the  world,  and 
j^pecially  Berlin,  is  much  interested  in  art, 
and  the  motto  is  '  forwards.' 

The  notable  piece  finishes  with  a  panegy- 
ric on  the  virtue  and  enlightenment  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  who  is  about  to  administer 
to  the  SPIRITUAL  WANT  (the  capitals 
are  the  doctor's)  of  the  people.  That  it  is 
His  Majesty's  will,  cries  the  Museum-keep- 
er, to  advance  painting  in  its  monumental 
meaning  (which  has  hitherto,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  failed  among  us  from  want  of 
space),  is  proved  by  his  calling  the  great 
master  Cornelius  among  us. — All  other  Art- 
threads  which  the  death  of  his  late  blessed 
majesty  broke  asunder,  are  now  begun  to  be 
spun  anew,  &c.,  &c.  The  worthy  director, 
while  he  has  one  eye  to  art,  has  evidently 
another  to  business,  or  gratitude  if  we  will 
— but  these  royal  compliments  are  apt  to 
cloy  upon  the  English  stomach. 

Two  years  since  it  was  our  good  fortune 
to  hear  a  most  eloquent  speech  delivered  by 
a  Prussian  doctor  upon  his  majesty's  birth- 
day— he  called  upon  all  his  guests  to  support 
him  to  a  man — he  allowed  his  feelings  to 
overpower  him  in  the  most  approved  fash- 
ion :  ^  Long  live  the  king,'  said  he ;  who 
will  not  empty  a  bumper  to  a  toast  so  holy  ? 

— and  so  Doctor  S of  the  VVasserheil- 

Anstalt  of  Marienberg  nobly  tossed  off  a 
sparkling  bumper — of  water.  The  Waagen- 
ish  liquor  is  a  little  muddy,  but  not  much 
stronger. 


France,  Her  Governmental j  Administrative, 
and  Social  Organization,  Exposed  and 
Considered,  in  its  P/inciples,  in  its  Work- 
ing, and  in  its  Results.  London :  Mad- 
den and  Co.     1844. 

The  author  of  this  important  and  opportune 
work  chooses,  for  prudential  reasons,  to 
conceal  his  name.  Whoever  he  be,  he  has 
done  his  country  good  service  by  this  com- 
plete anatomy  of  a  hateful  system,  for  which 
certain  Englishmen  would  fain  extinguish 
the  last  trace  of  the  free  and  ennobling  in- 
stitutions of  our  own  Alfred.  They  call  on 
us  to  admire  and  imitate  the  perfect  symme- 
try, the  scientific  construction  and  efficiency 
of  an  administrative  system,  established  by 
whom  ?  By  a  military  despot,  by  Napo- 
leon !  And  by  whom  perfected  ?  By  the 
political  swindlers,  ^  the  cutpurses  of  the 
empire  and  the  rule,'  who  for  thirteen  years 
have  kept  their  heels  on  the  necks,  and  their 
hands  in  the  pockets  of  the  French  people. 
It  is  for  such  a  slave-making  machinery  as 
this,  that  deforming  reformers  of  all  denomi- 
nations, of  all  the  colours  in  the  political 
spectrum,  would  have  us  forego  those  prin- 
ciples that  have  been  for  a  thousand  years 
the  quickening  spirit  of  England's  freedom. 
To  nothing  is  England  more  largely  indebt- 
ed for  the  proud  position  she  has  long  main- 
tained among  the  nations,  than  to  the  popu- 
lar and  local  character  of  the  institutions  be- 
queathed us  by  our  Saxon  forefathers.  The 
happy  sagacity  of  their  instincts  taught  them 
to  provide  against  the  tyrannous  influences 
of  centralisation  :  the  great  aim  and  end  of 
all  their  legislation  was  to  obtain  the  wiUing 
and  reasonable  obedience  of  the  freeman  to 
laws  he  had  himself  been  instrumental  in  en- 
acting or  sanctioning,  and  to  magistrates  and 
officers  he  had  a  share  in  controlling.  These 
are  principles  befitting 

Men  who  their  duties  kndw, 

But  know  their  rights,  and  knowing  dare  maintain. 

If  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  cajoled  into 
adopting  the  French  system,  then  will  Eng- 
land become,  what  France  now  is,  a  land 
overspread  to  its  remotest  corners  with  a 
filthy  net,  in  the  focus  of  whose  converging 
rays  sits  a  great  spider,  *  cunning  and  fierce, 
— mixture  abhorred ;'  it  will  be  a  huge  jail, 
like  Jeremy  Bentham's  Panopticon,  with  a 
fortified  city  in  the  centre,  occupied  by  the 
head  jailer  and  his  men. 

It  is  to  warn  his  countrymen  against  the 
approaches  of  such  a  catastrophe,  that  the 
author  drew  up  the  masterly  picture  before 
us,  '  of  that  administrative  engine  of  900,000 
officials,  and  500,000  muskets'  power,  which 
drains  France,  and  corrupts,  enslaves,  and 
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crushes  the  people.  The  following  extract 
cannot  fail  to  beget  in  every  reader  a  desire 
for  more  detailed  information  upon  so  impor- 
tant a  subject : 

**  According  to  the  financial  measures 
proposed  in  last  April  by  the 
English  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, the  expenditure  for  the 
year  was  fixed  at, £50,222,000 

"  The  charges  on  the  Consolidated 

Fund,  are 31,820,000 


•*  So  that  there  remains,  for  main- 
taining the  army  and  navy,  and 
for  carrying  on  the  government,  £18,402,000 


**  In  France  the  yeatly  expenditure 

according  to  the  last  budget,  was 

fixed  at, £52,462,124 

"  The  charges  on  the  Consolidated 

Fund  (public  debt  and  donations) 


15,200,000 


"For  the  army  and  the  navy,  and 

the  administration, £37,262,124 

"  From  this  statement  it  results  that  the  ex- 
penses of  the  French  government  are  more  than 
double  those  of  the  British.  This  might  be  enough 
to  deter  any  one  from  advocating  the  French  ad- 
ministrative system,  and  from  supporting  its  intro- 
duction into  this  country ;  but  it  is  not  enough  to 
enable  my  readers  to  judge  correctly  of  the  cost  of 
that  administration  ;  and  I  must  therefore  go  fur- 
ther on  with  my  statement. 

"  The  total  expenditure  for  the  army  and  the 
na,vy,  and  for  the  ordnance  in  England,  has  been 
fixed,  by  the  forementioned  budget,  at  15,467,000/. ; 
80  that  there  remains  but  2,935,000/.  for  carrying 
on  the  government  and  the  administration  of  the 
country. 

"  The  estimates  of  the  expenditure  for  the  army 
and  the  navy,  in  France,  are  set  down  in  the  last 
presented  budget,  at  18,800,000/.;  and  conse- 
quently the  cost  of  the  civil  administration  of  the 
country  is  18,462,124/. ;  that  is  to  say,  six  times 
as  much  as  the  same  kind  of  expenditure  in  Eng- 
land. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  is  at  present  the  number 
of  persons  employed  and  paid  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment; but  in  1835  it  was,  in  the  whole, 
23,578,  and  the  amount  of  the  salaries  was 
2,786,278/.  ;  while  the  registered  electors  are 
above  900,000.  If  the  influence  exercised  over 
the  British  people  in  the  elections  is  notoriously 
great  and  corrupting,  what  must  be  the  case  in 
France,  with  180,000  electors  only,  and  with 
600,000  paid  offices  at  the  disposal  of  the  king  and 
his  ministers ;  and  so  artfully  graduated  with  re- 
gard either  to  rank  or  to  emoluments,  that  the 
holders  of  them  always  have  a  strong  tendency  to 
tyranny  and  subserviency .' 

*'  The  emoluments  of  all  these  olfices  vary  from 
12/.  to  2000/.  a-year;*  so  that  bribery  and  cor- 


•  This  refers  only  to  the  general  class  of  officials, 
and  does  not  include  the  ministers,  the  envoys,  the 
residents,  plenipotentiaries,  and  ambassadors,  who 
receive  from  three  thousand  to  sixteen  thousand 
pounds  ayearj^and  those   well-paid  diplomatists  I 


ruption  may  work  in  all  classes  of  the  people. 
About  500  of  these  officers  receive  a  salary  of 
800/.  a-year,  or  more,  and  most  of  them  are  either 
peers  or  deputies,  or  near  relations  of  those  legis- 
lators. There  are  about  18,500  places,  the  emolu- 
ments of  which  are  from  120/.  to  800/.,  which  fall 
to  the  share  of  the  deputies  and  the  influential 
electors  in  the  departments.  80,000  offices  with 
salaries  under  120/.  but  above  60/.,  are  for  the 
most  part  bestowed  on  the  principal  electors,  as  an 
inducement  to,  or  a  reward  for,  electoral  services  ; 
and  all  the  other  offices  are  given  to  the  poorer 
electors,  or  to  their  relations  and  their  friends. 
Under  such  circumstances  one  must  wonder,  not  at 
the  servility  of  the  French  legislative  bodies,  but 
at  the  existence  of  any  opposition  to  a  government 
exercising  so  vast  a  patronage. 

"  The  worst  of  all  tyrannies  is  that  which  is 
exercised  under  legal  forms,  with  the  appearance 
of  a  free  constitution,  and  the  sanction  of  the  legis- 
lative bodies.  Such  is  the  case  in  France.  Neither 
of  the  chambers  represents  the  people.  The  peers 
are  appointed  by  the  government,  and  represent 
the  king  and  the  different  coteries  which  promoted 
them  to  the  peerage  when  in  power.  As  to  the 
deputies,  they  are  the  nominees  and  representatives 
of  public  functionaries,  and  in  great  part  public 
functionaries  themselves,  or  aspiring  to  public 
functions.  It  cannot  be  otherwise.  The  number 
of  electors  in  France  is  under  200,000,  while  the 
number  of  public  functions  at  the  disposal  of,  and 
paid  by,  the  government  is,  as  I  have  said  befwe, 
500,000.  It  follows,  that  the  government,  by 
disposing  of  all  the  offices  in  favour  only  of  the 
electors  and  their  families,  have  always  in  their 
power  the  means  of  securing  the  majority  in  the 
electoral  colleges.  It  is  not  only  on  the  500,000 
holders  of  office  that  the  government  can  rely  in 
electoral  contests,  but  also  on  an  equal  number  of 
expectants  for  those  same  offices,  whose  principal 
qualification  must  be  subserviency." 

But  this  is  not  all.  Besides  the  holders  of 
offices  paid  by  the  government,  there  are 
other  unpaid  oflficials,  who  derive  indirect 
emoluments  from  their  offices  or  monopo- 
lies. The  result  is  that  the  government 
has  at  its  disposal  932,000  paid  or  unpaid 
officials  and  dependants,  with  400,000  sol- 
diers and  gendarmes ;  and  60,000  marines. 
Total  1,. 392,000.  This  force  the  author 
justly  entitles  the  army  of  occupation.  It  is 
more  than  five  times  the  number  of  the 
Franks  who  made  the  four  successive  inva- 
sions in  Gaul,  and  who  for  fourteen  centu- 
ries kept  possession  of  the  country  as  lords 
and  owners  of  the  soil  and  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. Such  is  the  general  statement  of  the 
case  which  the  author  elucidates  in  all  its 
details;  and 

Most  invectively  he  pierces  through  ' 

The  body  of  the  country,  city,  court. 

Going  through  all  the  branches  of  the  ad- 


are  ignorant  of  the  negotiations  carried  on  till  their 
conclusion,  or  sign  treaties  which  afterwards  can- 
not be  ratified. 
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ministration  seriatim^  he  shows  that  the  min- 
istries of  the  interior  and  justice  tend  only 
to  enslave  and  oppress  the  people : — the 
ministry  of  public  instruction  tends  to  keep 
the  people  in  ignorance,  or  to  teach  errors  : 
— the  ministry  of  finance  absorbs  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  : — the  ministry  of 
agriculture  and  trade,  trammels  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  trade  : — the  ministry  of 
public  works  is  an  obstacle  to,  or  a  cause  of 
failure  in,  the  execution  of  public  works  : 
— the  ministry  of  marine,  which  has  cost  the 
country  90,000,000/.  sterling,  during  the  last 
thirteen  years,  has  given  the  French  nation 
nothing  in  return;  unless  conquering  the 
Marquesas  islands,  and  compelling  the 
Queen  of  Tahiti  to  submit  to  the  protection 
of  France,  be  considered  benefits  equivalent 
to  such  an  expenditure : — the  ministry  of 
war  boasts  of  more  memorable  services  ; 
almost  all  the  principal  towns  of  France 
have  been  attacked,  captured,  and  partially 
pillaged  by  a  French  army,  for  resisting  the 
administrative  despotism,  and  maintaining 
their  rights ;  Paris  and  Lyon  have  each 
twice  presented  the  spectacle  of  a  stormed 
city,  under  the  reign  of  the  citizen  king  : — 
lastly,  as  to  the  French  foreign  office,  in 
the  thirteenth  year  of  its  royal  manager's 
reign,  '  after  having  in  turn  employed  in  the 
direction  of  his  foreign  relations,  Talley- 
rand, Mole,  Sebastian!,  de  Broglie,  Thiers, 
Soult,  and  Guizot,  France  has  not  a  single 
political,  or  even  commercial  alliance  with  any 
nation  or  government  in  the  whole  world.'' 

The  work  before  us,  and  '  Louis  Blanc's 
History  of  Ten  Years,'  a  translation  of 
which  is  now  in  course  of  publication, 
should  be  read  in  conjunction  with  each 
other.  They  are  distinct  in  design  and 
manner  of  execution,  and  are  the  produc- 
tions of  men  differing  in  country,  and,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  widely  different  in  habits  of 
thought.  When  we  find  them,  then,  arriv- 
ing at  analogous  results  by  very  different 
routes,  we  are  constrained  to  admit  the 
strong  probability  of  their  conclusions.  The 
two  works  together  will  let  in  a  flood  of 
light  on  what  has  hitherto  been  a  very  dark 
corner  of  the  public  mind  in  England, 


occasionally  indicative  of  its  character. 
Nothing  can  be  more  fantastical  and  finical 
than  the  title  of  this  work,  excepting  the 
contents  of  the  volume  itself.  There  is 
something  amusing  in  the  brisk  vivacity  of 
a  Frenchman,  in  the  solemn  gravity  of  a 
Spaniard,  in  the  broad  buffoonery  of  a  Ne- 
apolitan, in  the  impudent  swagger  and  ready 
wit  of  an  Irishman,  in  the  bashful  sensitive- 
ness of  the  simple  Scotch,  never  pushing 
themselves  forward  to  do  even  the  work  for 
which  they  are  best  fitted — but  what  can  be 
at  once  more  deplorable  and  dismal  than  to 
encounter  a  German  Swiss  turned  caper- 
master,  to  find  him  curvetting,  pirouettingj 
and  prancing  most  unreasonably,  and  endea- 
vouring to  show  off  in  a  light  and  flashy 
style,  when  the  man  is  not  only  essentially 
dull  and  lumpish,  too  often  the  sin  of  his 
race  and  nation,  but  pert,  pragmatical,  and 
conceited  to  boot. 

This  volume  consists  of  more  than  250 
pages,  occupying  a  quantity  of  paper,  abun- 
dantly sufficient  to  describe.  Heaven  knows, 
not  only  the  mountains,  but  the  valleys,  and 
towns,  and  agriculture,  and  manufactures  of 
Switzerland  ;  yet  instead  of  describing  either 
the  towns,  or  the  manufactures,  or  the  agri- 
culture of  his  country,  M .  Vogt  perpetually 
thrusts  forward,  with  painful  prominency, 
the  personal  pronoun,  and  talks  of  his  own 
sensations,  of  his  own  feelings,  his  sympa- 
thies, wishes,  pursuits,  &c.  There  is  ^ 
preface  or  dedication  of  eight  pages  to  a 
Frau,  H.V.,  a  lady  nearly  connected  with 
the  author,  written  in  no  very  good  taste ; 
and  we  cannot  help  saying,  the  words  he 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  this  lady  convey  a 
grave  but  well  merited  rebuke.  '  Lieber^ 
Gotty  Karl,  Sie  hatten  besser  gethan,  hinter 
Fischen  und  KrSten  sitzen  zu  blelhen,  als 
sich  mit  Schiyngeistereien  die  Zeit  zu  vertreu 
ben.''  Lest,  however,  we  should  be  sup- 
posed to  speak  too  harshly  of  the  book,  we 
present  our  readers  with  the  following  re- 
marks  on  Interlachen,  a  place  well  known  to 
most  travelled  English,  and  which,  from  the 
beauty  of  its  situation,  its  cheapness,  and  itf 
position  in  reference  to  the  Jungfrau,  may 
be  said  to  be  the  head-quarters  of  the  tene 
of  thousands  of  English  who,  between  the 
months  of  July  and  October,  annually  mi- 
grate from  these  shores.  But  to  the  extract 
touching  Interlachen.     Here  it  is  : 

Jm  Gebirg  und  avf  den  Gletschem.     (On  the       «  1  ^ve  to  sit  and  dream  in  the  sha^e  of  the 
-nT       i  •  A  *u     r^i     •       \     -D ,  nut-trees     I  k)ve  to  see  the  sun  when  he  risea 

Mountam  and  upon   the  Glaciers.)     By  n^ttr^^^j^   ^^^_^^^^^^^^^ 

C.  Vogt.     Soleure,  Jent  and  Gassman.   ^f  g.igntz  with  the  red  early  rays  of  his  foni 
1843.  morning  smiles.     And  in  evening  I  love  to  hide 

!  myself 'in  the  elder-bushes  along  the   shore,  to 
If  the  countenance  be  sometimes  an  index  batlie  myself  in  the  blue  waves  of  the  lake  of 
to  the  mind,  then  so  is  the  title  of  a  book  Than,  and  to  bow  my  last  sahitations  to  the  King 
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of  the  Firmament  ere  he  sinks  down  to  his  far-oif 
home.  I  hanily  know  what  I  would  wish  above 
this.  To  stroll  in  the  beech  forests,  to  climb  the 
rocks,  to  slide  down  its  steep  declivities  after  but- 
terflies, to  chase  them  round  and  round  the  lake, 
to  be  again  a  boy,  and  with  childish  simplicity  to 
fling  myself  in  the  arms  of  Mother  Nature.  The 
crowded  airless  streets  oppress  my  breast,  the 
heavy  roofs  lay  squash- wise  on  my  head — to  the 
open  plains  then  !  to  liberty  strides  every  fibre  in 
my  whole  body ;  cries  every  breath  of  my  op- 
pressed spirit.  Out  I  stroll  on  the  green  free 
sward  with  heavy  head  and  still  heavier  heart, 
wishing  to  ease  both. 

"  Heart !  what  dost  thou  desire  ?  Buttered 
cracknels  or  electuary?  Desirest  thou  moun- 
tains ?  There  hast  thou  the  Jungfrau  in  the  rosy 
radiancy  of  the  setting  sun,  which  one  of  thy  Ber- 
nese friends  has  lately  pointed  out  in  his  pocket- 
book  as  worth  the  seeing.  Will'st  thou  dales  or 
valleys?  Go  then  into  the  little  valley  of  the 
Bodeli,  into  the  nut-groves,  contemplate  the  peas- 
ants' cottages,  and  the  pretty  servant-girls  who 
peep  out  and  forget  not  to  nod  at  you.  Surely 
you  will  return  that  salute.  Will'st  thou  on  the 
water  go  ?  Take  then  yon  skiff,  and  let  thyself 
be  rocked  on  the  bosom  of  Thun's  lake,  and  when 
thou  hast  had  enough  of  the  blue  waves,  thou 
canst  vary  thy  pleasurable  amusement,  for  the  bil- 
lows of  Brientz  are  every  one  of  them  green- 
coloured." 

After  reading  this  precious  tomfoolery, 
our  readers  will  doubtless  exclaim  with 
Lessing.  '  Welch  ein  Kopf!  Ohm  Gehirn 
und  mit  einen  offenen  Maude  !  Sollte  das 
nicht  der  Kopf  eines  Schwatzers  gewesen 
seyn  V 


Rapport  sur  les   Travaux  du   Council  cle  la 

Sociele  Asiatique  pendant  VAnnea  1S41. 

Paris.      1842. 
Rapport  annuel  fait  a  la   Sociele  Asiatique 

dans  la  Seance  generate  du,  30  Mai,  1S43. 

Par  M.   J.  MoHL,  Secretaire  adjoint  de 

la  Societe.     Paris.     1843. 

These  reports  contain  a  summary  review  of 
whatever  was  published,  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  during  the  years  1841  and  1842,  by 
the  oriental  scholars  of  Christendom.  We 
have  selected  from  the  more  recent  of  these 
reports  the  following  extract,  thinking  it 
calculated  to  interest  t-he  general  reader. 
M.  Mohl,  the  author  of  the  report,  was  for- 
merly, we  believe,  professor  of  Chinese  in 
the  university  of  Tubingen,  and,  for  aught 
we  know,  may  be  so  still.  His  remarks, 
have,  therefore,  the  more  weight,  as  pro- 
ceeding from  a  man  who  speaks  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  own  special  studies: 

"  Chinese  literature  has  suddenly  acquired, 
through  the  pohtical  events  of  last  yea^-,  an  im- 
portance it  had  never  before  possessed  in  the  eyes 


of  Europe ;  or  rather  those  events  have  awakeneiJL  | 
the  curiosity  of  the  public,  and  for  a  moment"  I 
startled  it  from  the  apathy  with  which  it  had  till  * 
then  regarded  a  subject,  that  so  little  deserved  to 
be  treated  with  such  indifference.  For  what  study 
can  have  stronger  claims  to  interest  a  cultivated 
mind,  than  that  of  a  literature  formed  apart  from 
all  those  influences,  under  which  other  nations 
have  successively  modified  their  ideas ;  a  literature, 
immense,  embracing  all  the  branches  of  human 
knowledge,  dealing  with  facts  of  every  kind,  and 
containing  the  result  of  the  experience  of  an  an- 
cient, innumerable,  and  indefatigable  people ;  a 
literature,  in  fine,  which  is,  for  half  the  human 
race,  what  all  the  others  put  together  are  for  the 
other  half.  It  is  incomprehensible  that  Europeans 
should  so  long  have  neglected  the  study  of  Chi- 
nese civilisation,  which  is,  so  to  speak,  the  second 
face  of  humanity,  and  which,  by  its  resemblances 
as  well  as  by  its  contrasts,  may  aid  us  clearly  to 
understand  how  much  is  fortuitous  and  accidental, 
and  how  much  is  necessary,  in  the  social  and  mo- 
ral phenomena  around  us.  The  Jesuits  succeeded 
for  some  time  in  fixing  the  attention  of  reflecting 
men  on  China ;  but  M^hen  they  had  lost  all  hope 
of  converting  that  empire,  there  ensued  a  relapse 
into  the  old  indifference ;  and  if  we  would  know 
how  intense  that  was,  we  have  but  to  read  Remu- 
sat's  '  Melanges  posthumes  d'Histoire  et  de  Lit- 
terature  Orientales.  Paris,  1843 ;'  published  under 
the  auspices  of  the  French  government.  It  is 
curious  to  see  to  what  shifts  so  subtle  and  so  ele- 
gant a  mind  was  driven  in  order  to  combat  absurd 
prejudices.  He  deems  himself  almost  obliged  to 
prove  that  those  who  founiied  the  greatest  empire 
the  world  has  ever  known,  w^ere  men  and  not 
apes.  He  makes  it  his  business  before  all  things 
to  show  in  what  points  the  Chinese  resemble  us, 
and  hardly  does  he  dare  to  pronounce  the  name  of 
Chinese  literature,  for  fear  of  exciting  the  derision 
of  the  vulgar.  Matters  are  no  longer  quite  at  that 
point  in  our  day,  and  no  one  has  more  contributed 
than  M.  Remusat  himself  to  the  progress  made  by 
pubhc  opinion  in  this  respect:  but  we  are  still  far 
from  attaching  to  the  subject  the  importance  it 
will  one  day  possess,  and  that  probably  at  no  dis- 
tant date :  for  the  multiplication  of  European 
counting-houses  in  China,  the  opening  of  a  greater 
nuinber  of  ports  to  foreign  commerce,  and  events 
which  may  easily  be  foreseen,  will  soon  compel 
even  the  most  listless  to  interest  themselves  about 
a  nation  become  the  object  of  so  many  religious, 
commercial,  and  political  enterprises."      .     .     , 

"  The  schools  which  the  English  have  founded 
all  round  China,  wherever  the  number  of  the  Chi- 
nese population  admitted  of  their  estabhshment,  as 
at  Penang,  Malacca,  Batavia,  Macao,  and  Hong- 
kong, are  deservedly  objects  of  the  highest  interest. 
The  pupils  are  taught  both  the  Chinese  letters  ac- 
cording to  the  method  of  their  own  country,  and 
the  English  letters  according  to  the  European  sys- 
tem :  in  this  way  there  is  trained  up  a  class  of 
men,  who  are  naturally  destined  to  serve  as  inter- 
mediaries between  the  two  civilisations.  A  pupil 
of  the  Malacca  college  has  given  an  agreeable 
specimen  of  the  acquirements  he  has  derived  from 
his  sojourn  in  the  establishment,  in  an  English 
translation  of  a  Chinese  romance,  entitled  '  The 
Rambles  of  the  Emperor  Ching-tih  in  Keang-nan,' 
(2  vols.,  Longman  and  Co.,  London,  1843;.     The 
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book  belongs  to  a  class  of  literature  to  which  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  give  a  designation;  it  is  not  a 
history,  for  the  incidents  related  are  in  a  great 
measure  invented ;  it  is  not  a  romance,  for  the 
basis  and  the  frameu'ork  of  the  imrrative  are  his- 
torical: it  is  a  sort  of  historical  romance.     The 
author  has  taken  for  his  subject  the  troubles  ex- 
cited by  the  intrigues  of  the  eunuchs  during  the 
youth  of  the  Emperor  Ching-tih ;  and  his  real  ob- 
ject seems  to  have  been  to  celebrate  the  power  and 
the  virtues  of  the  magicians  of  the  sect  of  the  Tao- 
sse,  in  whom  tlie  lower  classes  believe  to  this  day 
in  China.     The  work,  like  all  others  of  its  kind, 
contains  some  traits  of  manners,  which  must  be 
welcome   to  any  one  desirous  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  moral  condition  of  the  Chinese 
empire,  and  which  the  author  lets  falls  almost  un- 
consciously; but  I  think  that  a  better  selection 
might  have  been  made  from  amongst  the  great 
number  of   similar  works.     There  is  not  much 
fineness  of  touch  in  the  portraiture  of  the  charac- 
ters ;  the  web  of  the  story  is  rather  coarse-spun, 
and  the  mii-acles  performed  by  the  magicians,  good 
and  bad,  seem  to  be  narrated  only  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  children,  so  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
judge  of  the  historical  romances  of  the  Chinese 
from  this  specimen.     We  shall  soon  be  enabled  to 
form  a  better  idea  of  them,  through  the  translation 
of  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated  work  of  this 
kind,  the  '  History  of  the  Three  Kingdoms,"  which 
treats  of  the  troubles  and  convulsions  of  the  Chi- 
nese empire,  from  the  revolt  of  the  yellow  caps, 
A.  D.  170,  to  the  accession  of  the  Tsin  dynasty, 
A.    D.  264.     This  history  had  been   written  by 
Tchin-tcheou,  under  the  Tsin  themselves,  in  the 
grave  style  of  the  imperial   annals.     But  when 
the  popular  literature  began  to  be  formed  in  the 
thirteenth    century,  a  great  writer,  Lo-kouang- 
tchong,  took  up  the  subject,  developed  it,  added 
episodes  to  it,  and  worked  it  up  into  so  varied  and 
vivid  a  picture,  that  to  this  day  all  China  reads  it 
with  transports  of  admiration.     It  is  regarded  as  a 
model  of  style  ;  portions  of  it  are  learned  by  heart, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  works  which  the  professional 
story-tellers  recite  to  the  people  in  the  streets  and 
squares,  as  the  Arab  rawis  recite  the  adventures  of 
Antar  at  Cairo,  and  under  the  tents  of  the  Bedou- 
ins.    Hitherto  we  have  possessed  only  fragments 
of  the  work:  Mr.  Davis  published  an   English 
translation  of  some  chapters  at  JMacao,  and  M. 
Julien  inserted  a  long  and  very  dramatic  episode  in 
the  Appendix  of  his  French  translation  of  the 
*  Orphan   of    China.'      At    present,    M.    Pavie, 
to  whom  we  already  owe  a  collection   of  very 
pretty  Chinese  tales,  has  undertaken  a  complete 
translation  of  the  '  History  of  the  Three  Kingdoms,' 
and  at  last  we  shall  be  able  to  found  a  judgment 
of  this  considerable  portion  of  the  Chinese  litera- 
ture, upon  what  is  regarded  in  the  country  itself 
as  the  chef-d'(£uvre  in  the  department  of  historical 
romance." 


Inquiry  into  the  Means   of  Establishing  a 
Ship'Namyation  bettveen  the  Mediterror 


nean  and  the  Red  Sea,  by  James  Vetch, 
Captain  R.E.  F.R.S.  Illustrated  by  a 
map.     London,  Richardson,  1843. 

TliE  execution   of  a  ship-canal,  across  the 
isthmus  of  Suez,  is,  as  Captain  Vetch  justly 
observes,  a    project  combining    *  probably 
more  important  results  (in  proportion  to  the 
extent    and  cost  of  the  undertaking)   than 
any  other  which  natural  circumstances  offer 
to  the  science  and  skill  of  the  engineer,  or  to 
the  enterprise  of  the  capitalist.'      He  dis- 
cusses the  respective   merits  of  the  several 
lines  that  have  been  proposed  for  effecting 
a  junction  between  the  two  seas,  and  con- 
cludes, with  good  reason  as  we  think,  that 
the  most  nearly  direct  line  between  the  Gulf 
of  Suez  and  the  Bay  of  Tineh  appears,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  offer 
the  greatest  probabilities  of  success.     This 
line,  on  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
as  few  bends  as  possible,  would  in  all  likeli- 
hood   not    exceed    seventy-five    miles    in 
length.     The    country    through    which   it 
would  pass  is  remarkably  flat,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  scattered  hillocks  of  drifted 
sand.     The  soil  near  the  surface  is  stated  to 
consist  in  general  of  a  hard  compact  gravel, 
but  the  limit  to  which  this  kind  of  soil  ex- 
tends has  not  been  very  fully  ascertained. 
The  greatest  obstacles  which  nature  seems 
to  present  to  the  success  of  the  project,  con- 
sist,— 1st.,  in  the  tendency  of  the  shifting 
sands  of  the  desert  to  fill  up  the  channel  of 
the  canal ;  and  2dly,  in  the  fact  that  at  Ti- 
neh the   sea  is  shallow  for  a   considerable 
distance,  from  the  depositions  of  the  mud  of 
the  Nile,  and  it  presents  no  natural  harbour 
for  any  but  vessels  of  a  small   draught  of 
water.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Captain 
Vetch  ably  argues,  nature  likewise  has  most 
happily  provided  the  skilful  engineer  with 
the  means  of  overcoming  both  these  difficul- 
ties.   The  proposed  canal  would  have  a  fall 
of  29-57  English  feet,  from  the  mean  level 
of  the  water  of  the  Gulf,  to  the  mean  level 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  ;  and  this  fall,  he 
says,  *  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  (if  used 
judiciously)  is  ample,  not  only  to  keep  its 
own  channel  clear,  but  also  to  excavate  and 
maintain  a  good  navigable  mouth  in  the  Bay 
of  Tineh,  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  all  the  year  round.'     The  cost  of  exe- 
cuting the  work,  he  estimates,  would  not  be 
far  short  of  two  millions  sterling  :  and  sup- 
posing that  the  whole  traffic  of  Europe,  in- 
cluding   that    of    Great    Britain,    passing 
through  the  Suez  canal,  would  be  one  mil- 
lion tons  annually,  i.e.,  less  than  four  times 
the  average  tonnage  from  Great  Britain  to 
all  places  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
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Hope  m  1832  and  1833  (a  very  moderate 
assumption),  then  a  duty  of  2s.  4 J d.  per  ton 
would  cover  the  following  items ; 


«« Interest  on  t^va  millions  capital,  al 

5  per  cent. 
Management,  and  keeping  works 

in  repair  .... 
Toll  to  the  ruler  of  Egypt 


£100,000 

10,000 
10,000 


£120,000 
So  that,  whatever  greater  tralSc  might  arise,  or 
whatever  higher  rate  of  duty  it  might  be  deemed 
prudent  to  exact,  would  operate  as  a  bonus  on  the 
interest  of  5  per  cent." 

■  For  further  details  we  refer  our  readers 
to  the  essay  itself,  which  they  will  find 
highly  deserving  of  their  perusal.  Mean- 
while, we  earnestly  bespeak  their  attention 
to  the  following  cogent  remarks  : 

"  A  good  deal  is  alleged  by  those  trading  from 
Britain  against  the  policy  of  any  part  of  the  Brit- 
ish nation  lending  patronage  to  such  an  undertak- 
ing, which,  it  is  presumed,  would  benefit  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  more 
than  our  own  ;  though  if  the  canal  in  question 
would  be  the  means  of  most  materially  shortening 
the  distance  between  the  two  most  important  por- 
tions of  the  British  Empire,  little  doubt  can  be 
entertained  of  the  benefit  conferred  on  the  extensive 
commerce  of  the  two  countries,  even  though  some 
other  nations  would  receive  a  greater  proportional 
advantage  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  measure 


Die  Arthur-Sage  und  die  Mdrchen  des  Rothen 
Buches  von  Hergest.     Herausgegehen  von 
San  Marte  (Albert  Schulz).     (The  Le^j 
gend  of  Arthur  and  the  Tales  of  the  Rerf ' 
Eoak of  Hergest.)    Quedlinberg  and  Leip- 
sic.      1842.     Svo.  pp.  328. 

In  this  volume — which  forms  volume  II.  of 
the  second  division  of  that  extensive  library 
of  the  national  literature  of  Germany,  puh- 
lishing  at  Quedlinberg  and  Leipsic,  tinder  the 
title  of  '  Bibliothek  tier  gesammten  National 
Literatur,'  and  the  first  volume  of  which 
division  was  devoted  to  Franz  Mone's  valu- 
able '  Researches  into  the  History  of  the 
German  Hero-Legends  (  Untersuchungen  zur 
Geschichte  der  Teutschen  Ilelden-Sage) — are 
contained  translations  of  the  Welsh  tales,  en- 
titled '  The  Lady  of  the  Fountain,  Peredur 
the  Son  of  Evrawc,  and  Geraent  the  son  of 
Erbin,'  which  tales  form  the  first  three  parts 
of  ^  The  Mabinogion,'  for  which  the  lovers 
of  early  romance,  and  the  students  of  the 
language  and  literature  of  the  Principality, 
are  indebted  to  the  learning,  taste,  and  patri- 
otic munificence  of  Lady  Charlotte  Guest. 
This  is  a  compliment  which  the  zeal,  talents, 
and  liberality  of  that  lady  well  deserve  ;  and 
the  readers  of  the  ^  Foreign  Quarterly  Re- 
view,' in  which  honourable  mention  of  *  The 
Mabinogion'  has  already  been  made,  will 
look  upon  the  work  before  us  as  an  evidence 
that  our  opinion  of  the  value   of  Lady  C. 


and  though  the  commerce  of  other^nations  might  j  Guest's  exertions  in  the  field  of  literary  an- 
..„*.-.  4  „..  ♦  „    ...4,„,   .4,    ^      tiquities  is  echoed  by  the  critics  of  Germany. 

The  tales  are  translated  by  Albert  Schulz, 


increase  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  British,  still  all 
would  participate  in  the  facilities  to  be  obtained  : 
and  in  the  case  of  war  arising,  it  is  but  too  obvious 
that  the  power  possessing  a  naval  superiority  has 
the  means  of  closing  such  a  channel  of  commerce 
to  its  enemies,  by  stationary  cmiscrs  at  each  ex- 
tremity. So  much  may  be  argued  with  a  view  of 
removing  the  prejudices  of  British  interests  against 
the  measure ;  but  it  will  be  readily  believed,  that 
if  the  British  fail  to  patronize  the  undertaking, 
other  nations  and  powers  w^ill  do  so  shortly :  and' 
it  is,  therefore,  manifest,  if  British  subjects  were 
chiefly  concerned  in  advancing  the  capital,  and  in 
executing  and  managing  this  great  work,  it  would 
be  vastly  more  for  the  benefit  of  Britain,  than  if 
any  other  nation  or  government  lent  their  resources. 
But  undertake  it  w^ho  may,  it  is  most  probable  that 
both  the  funds  and  the  energies  of  execution  will 
come  from  this  country  ;  and  it  is  too  probable 
that  if  the  measure  is  executed  by  any  other  par- 
ties than  British,  the  work  will  be  upon  a  cheaper 
and  less  effective  plan  oi  navigation,  permitting 
only  small  craft  to  navigate,  unfit  for  British  com- 
merce in  the  East,  though  sufficient  for  the  small 
traders  in  the  Mediterranean,  who  would  conse- 
quently in  such  a  case  reap  the  entire  benefit.  I 
am  decidedly  of  opinicm  that  British  capital  and 
British  energy  would  alone  execute  the  work  in  a 
truly  useful  and  permanent  style.  But  the  mea- 
sure is  daily  becoming  so  much  more  obvious  as 
one  of  practical  facility,  thai  it  cannot  long  be 
postponed  in  som.e  shape  or  another." 


Avhose  ^  Essay  on  the  Influence  of  Welsh 
Tradition  upon  the  Literature  of  Germany, 
France,  and  Scandinavia,'  obtained  the  prize 
of  the  Cymreigyddion  Society,  at  the  Eis- 
teddvod  of  1840,  and  of  which  an  English 
translation  was  printed  at  Llandovery  in 
184L  This  essay,  which  is  very  able  and 
ingenious,  but  tinged  with  a  peculiarity  cha- 
racteristic of  the  writings  of  all  antiquaries 
who  make  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the 
Principality  the  subject  of  their  disquisitions, 
is  here  printed,  and  forms  a  very  fitting  pre- 
face to  the  legends  which  it  introduces. 

The  objection  which  we  felt,  however,  to 
Albert  Schulz's  Essay,  as  it  appeared  in  its 
English  drt^ss — an  objection  resembling  that 
which  tho  mathematician  directed  against 
Paradise  Lost, — namely,  that  Uhe  writer 
asserted  everything,  but  proved  nothing,' — 
remains,  as  a  matter  of  course,  unaltered,  by 
a  perusal  of  the  Essay  in  its  original  form  : 
but  we  find  from  such  perusal,  that  many  of 
the  striking  errors  with  which  the  English 
version  of  it  was  disfigured,  are  attributable 
not  to  the  author,  but  to  the  translator's  want 
■x>f  familiarity,  if  not  with  the  subject,  at  least 
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with  many  of  the  mediae val  writers  quoted 
in  illustration  of  it. 

Altogether  the  book  before  us  is  a  very 
curious  and  interesting  one.  Its  appearance 
will  doubtless  be  regarded  by  our  Cambrian 
friends  as  highly  complimentary  to  the  lite- 
rature of  their  native  country  ;  and  must  be 
looked  upon  as  affording  fresh  evidence,  if 
such  were  necessary,  of  the  far-spreading 
and  ceaseless  activity  of  the  scholars  of  Ger- 
many. 


Dicktungen  des  Deutschen  MittelaUers.  Er- 
ster  Band :  Der  Nibelungen  JVdt  imd  die 
Klage.  (Poems  of  the  German  Middle 
Ages.  Volume  I. :  The  Song  of  the  IVi- 
belungen  and  the  Lament.)  Edited  by 
Al.  S.  Vollmer.  Leipsic.  1843.  8vo. 
pp.  xliv.  387. 


The  fondness  of  the  Germans  for  their  fine 
old  national  epic,  ^  The  Song  of  the  Nibe- 
lungen,' continues  unabated  ;  and  editions 
of  it,  some  in  its  original  antique  form,  some 
modernized  and  translated  into  the  language  |  self  the  numerous  and  learned  w^orks  which 


confined  to  Germany  alone,  on  whose  soil  il 
first  sprung  up,  under  whose  skies  it  first 
bloomed  ;  but  it  spread  over  all  the  kindred 
nations  of  the  North — over  Denmark,  Swe» 
den,  Norway,  and  Iceland  ;  and,  We  belie V«, 
still  forms  the  theme  of  many  of  the  songs 
with  which  the  maidens  of  the  Faroe  Islands 
cheer  their  daily  toil. 

The  favour  which  this  splendid  relic  of 
Teutonic  poetry  enjoyed  in  days  long  since 
passed  away,  has  again  returned  to  it,  hav- 
ing slept  for  ages,  to  awaken  with  increased 
strength  and  intensity.  Since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century,  but  still  more 
since  the  insolent  oppression  of  Napoleon 
aroused  the  patriotic  spirit  of  Germany,  and 
endued  its  literature  with  a  national  charac- 
ter and  a  love  of  father-land — the  5  Song  of 
the  Nibelungen'  has  attracted  the  attention 
and  admiration  of  all  classes  of  readers  ; 
while  its  language,  origin,  and  history,  have 
formed  the  subjects  of  investigation  by  the 
most  profound  scholars  and  critics  of  Ger- 
many. 

The  reader  who  is  unable,  from  want  of 
time  or  of  opportunity,  to  examine  for  him- 


of  the  present  day,  and  illustrated  with  the 
ability  and  characteristic  fancy  of  the  Ger- 
man artists,  succeed  each  other  with  a  ra- 
pidity perfectly  astonishing. 

The  volume  before  us  is  the  first  of  a  se- 
ries of  reprints,  in  a  cheap  form,  of  the  most 
popular  poems  of  the  German  middle  ages, 
intended  to  supply  the  demand  for  such 
works  now  so  universally  felt,  not  only  among 
philologists  and  antiquaries,  but  among  the 
educated  classes  of  German  readers. 

The  second  volume  Vv'ill  contain  the  [X)em 
of  ^  Tristan  und  Isolt,'  by  Gotfrit,  of  Stras- 
burg,  edited  by  Massman  ;  and  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  *  Barlaam  und  Josaphat,'  by 
Rudolph  of  Ems,  and  the  well-known  col- 
lection of  German  fables,  '  Der  Edelstein,' 
of  Ulrich  Boner,  both  under  the  editorship 
of  F.  Pfeiffer.  These  are  to  be  succeeded 
by  other  works  of  a  similar  character,  and 
the  value  and  utility  of  the  collection  will 
be  increased  by  a  '  History  of  German  Po- 
etry in  the  Middle  Ages,'  by  Albert  Schott, 
and  a  '  Glossary  of  Early  German,"  by 
Massman  and  Vollmer. 

In  choosing  the  *  Nibelungen'  for  the 
opening  volume,  the  projectors  of  this  col- 
lection have  shown  good  judgment :  for  nu- 
merous as  are  the  existing  editions  of  this 
interesting  relic  of  bygone  days,  we  do  not 
know  of  one  equal  to  the  present  in  the  tw'o 
great  desiderata  of  a  popular  book — cheap- 
ness and  utility.  The  Legend  of  Sigfried  and 
the  Nibelung  formerly  resounded  through- 
out the  whole  Teutonic  world.    Nor  was  it 


have  been  produced  by  Lachmann,  Von  der 
Hagen,  William  Grimm,  W.  Muller,  in  illus- 
tration of  the  *  German  Iliad,'  as  the  work 
before  us  has  been  aptly  designated,  and 
who  may  yet  be  anxious  to  know  something 
of  the  origin  and  literary  history  of  a  work 
which  has  excited  so  much  attention  in 
Germany,  and  exercised  so  much  influence 
over  the  literature  of  that  country,  will  find 
a  very  admirable  synopsis  of  all  that  has  yet 
appeared  upon  the  subject  in  Vollnier's  pre- 
face to  the  present  edition  ;  which  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  the  cheapest  and  most 
useful  which  has  yet  appeared  of  the  '  Nibe- 
lungen N6t',  in  its  time-honoured  form,  and 
antique,  loud-sounding,  and  most  harmoni- 
oixs  verse. 


Die  Theogonicj  Philosophie  und  Kosmogonie 
der  Hindus.  (The  Theogony,  Philoso- 
phy, and  Cosmogony  of  the  Hindoos.) 
Von  dem  Grafen  M.  Bjornstjerna. 
8vo.  pp.  202.  Stockholm.  1843.  Wil- 
liams and  Norgate,  London. 

T^is  is  a  German  translation  from  the  Swe- 
dish, made  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
author  (the  ambassador  from  Sweden  to  this 
country),  whose  work  on  the  British  empire 
in  India  has  appeared  in  an  English  garb. 
If  the  present  work  does  not  much  extend 
the  sphere  of  our  positive  knowledge,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  a  very  useful  and  interesting 
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synopsis  of  a  subject  so  vast  in  extent,  and  [morals,  and  a  philosophical  scepticism   in  Mi 


so  intricate  in  detail.  By  way  of  specimen, 
we  proceed  to  give*  an  epitome  of  the  au- 
thor's remarks  on  Buddhism,  a  subject  on 
which  much  error  has  often  been  displayed, 
with  a  great  deal  of  pretension.  Many  of 
the  count's  remarks  on  this  topic  are  very 
curious  and  striking,  and  some,  we  believe, 
are  novel. 

The  whole  number  of  those  who  profess 
the  Buddhist  creed  cannot  be  computed  at 
less  than  380  millions.  If  to  these  we  add 
the  200  millions  of  Brahma's  followers  in 
India,  we  find  that  more  than  half  the  hu- 
man race  (the  latter  amounting  to  1000 
millions  in  round  numbers)  belongs  to  these 
two  branches  of  one  primitive  religion. 

The  opinion  propounded  by  Joinville  and 
some  other  orientalists,  that  Buddhism  is 
older  than  Brahmaism,  is  altogether  unfound- 
ed, and  is  confuted  by  the  best  Hindoo  au- 
thorities. Neither  is  the  origin  of  Buddhism 
to  be  ascribed  to  a  single  founder,  but  to 
several  successive  reformers,  the  Husses, 
Luthers,  and  Calvins  of  Brahmaism,  who 
arose  in  India  and  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries during  many  centuries  preceding  the 
birth  of  Christ,  and  who  received  from  their 
adherents  the  surname  of  Buddha,  i.  e.  godly 
or  holy  man. 

The  metaphysics  of  the  Buddhists  differs 
from  that  of  the  Brahmaists  in  this,  that  the 
god  of  the  latter  pervades  and  animates  all 
nature ;  whereas  the  Buddhist  god,  like  the 
Epicurean,  rests  in  perfect  quietism  ;  takes 
no  heed  of  human  affairs ;  but,  having  once 
for  all  set  them  in  motion,  leaves  them  tp 
pursue  their  course  without  interference  or 
control.  But  as  such  a  doctrine  as  this  could 
not  satisfy  the  natural  longings  of  the  human 
soul,  for  some  object  on  which  it  may  repose 
its  trust,  and  to  w^hich  .it  may  address  its- 
wishes  and  its  prayers,  the  people  are  fur- 
ther taught  to  believe  that  men  of  extraor- 
dinary piety  and  self-denial  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time  on  earth,  and  have  been, 
on  account  of  their  distinguished  worth, 
translated,  after  death,  to  a  state  of  higher 
bliss.  That  bliss,  however,  is  nothing  more 
iho-n  freedom  from  all  care  or  sorrow,  just  as 
bodily  health  is  merely  fi-eedom  from  all  dis- 
ease. These  meritorious  and  favoured  mor- 
tals are  the  Buddhas,  who  are  worshipped 
next  after  the  divine  triad.  Twenty-two  of 
them  have  already  appeared  on  earth,  and 
more  are  expected.  The  most  recent  of 
them  is  Fo  (Fudh,  Budh),  who  founded 
Buddhism  in  China,  under  the  reign  of 
Ming-ty  of  the  Han  dynasty,  about  the  time 
of  the  birth  of  Christ. 

The  characteristics  of  Buddhism  may  be 
briefly  described  as  a  monkish  asceticism  in 


religion.  The  Buddhists  in  Tibet,  China, 
Mongolia,  and  Corca,  have  convents  like 
those  of  the  Catholics,  occupied  by  ghostly 
fathers  clad  like  the  Franciscans,  and  vowed 
like  them  to  celibacy.  They  have  the  ton- 
sure, rosaries,  and  holy  water,  and  celebrate 
masses  with  solemn  church  music.  These 
points  of  resemblance  struck  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries with  such  surprise,  that  one  of 
them,  Father  Gerbillon,  was  led  to  believe 
that  Buddhism  was  an  offshoot  of  Nestorian- 
ism  ('an  anachronism  of  at  least  500  years), 
whilst  Pere  Gremare,  another  of  the  reve- 
rend fathers,  was  convinced  that  the  resem- 
blance was  the  work  of  Satan  himself. 

The  grand  peculiarity  of  Buddhism  is,  that 
it  is  not  only  confessed  by  the  majority  of 
mankind,  but  that  it  has  also  engrafted  its 
dogmas  on  most  other  religions. 

We  have  traces  of  its  existence  among 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  whose  earliest  form 
of  religion  was  near  akin  to  Brahmaism. 
We  find  that  it  had  made  its  way,  long  be- 
fore the  promulgation  of  Christianity,  into 
Chaldcea,  Phoenicia,  Palestine,  Colchis, 
Greece,  Rome,  Gaul,  and  Britain ;  and 
again,  after  the  diffusion  of  Christianity,  we 
see  Buddhism  penetrating  through  Asia  to 
the  Altai  mountains,  and  through  Europe  as 
far  as  Scandinavia. 

"  The  Samaritans  in  Aram  were  Buldhists 
(see  Johann  von  Miiller's  Weltgesckichte),  di&wex^ 
hkewJse  the  Esssans  in  Palestine ;  at  least  they 
were  so  in  their  Esoteric  doctrines,  thousjh  sub- 
sequently they  conformed  externally  to  the  Alosaic, 
and  afterwards  to  the  Christian  system.  The  Essk- 
ans  were  divided  into  the  contemplative  and  the 
practical,  the  former  inhabiting  the  hilly  country 
around  Nazareth,  the  latter  dwelling  in  the  towns. 
Both  divisions  subsequently  coalesced  with  the 
Gnostics. 

"  ITie  Gnostics  were  also  divided  into  two  chief 
sects,  each  of  which  had  its  subordinate  ramifica- 
tions. One  of  these  sects,  w^hose  head-quarters 
were  in  Merce  in  Ethiopia,  was  called  the  Egyj>- 
tiansect;  the  otheV  the  Asiatic.  The  adherents  of 
the  latter  were  property  Buddhists,  who  for  tlie 
most  part  adopted  the  outward  forms  of  Cliristi- 
anity,  because,  in  accordance  with  their  own  ten- 
ets, they  considered  Je.sus  to  be  a  Buddha  who  had 
appeared  on  earth.  The  Egyptian  Gnostics,  on 
the  other  hand,  though  they,  too,  were  nominal 
Christians,  made  a  metaphysical  distinction  be- 
tween Jesus  and  Christ,  regarding  the  former  as  a 
mere  man,  but  the  latter  as  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
had  become  flesh  in  the  man  Jesus,  to  return  after 
his  death  to  the  high  place  whence  it  had  descend- 
ed. These  were  the  doctrines  of  the  Gnostics, 
particularly  in  the  first  and  second  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era:  they  afterwards  fell  into  worse  here- 
sies.    Simon  IMagus  was  an  Egyptian  Gnostic. 

"  The  Greeko-iloman  Olympus  seems  to  be  of 
all  the  least  akin  to  that  of  Hindoostan ;  neverthe- 
less thsre  are  even  here  some  points  of  resemblance. 
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which  have  been  set  forth  by  Sir  William  Jones, 
though,  perhaps,  he  insisted  upon  them  somewhat 
too  strongly.     .     . 
"  The  Druids,  too,  in  ancient  Britain,  were  Budd- 

I^^ists ;  they  admitted  the  metempsychosis,  the  pre- 
^Htistence  of  souls,  and  their  return  to  the  realms 
^^1  universal  space.  They  had  a  triad  of  gods 
consisting,  like  that  of  the  Buddhists,  of  a  creator, 
a  sustainer,  and  a  destroyer.  The  Druids  constitut- 
ed a  sacerdotal  order,  which  reserved  to  itself  the 
I^^sclusive  privilege  of  expounding  the  mysteries 
^^H  religion.  Their  wisdom  was  so  renowned  that 
^^E'Ucan  says,  in  his  epic  poem,  '  If  ever  the  know- 
ledge of  the  gods  has  come  down  to  earth,  it  is  to 
the  Druids  of  Britain.'  They  afterwards  (in  Cs- 
sar's  time)  propagated  their  doctrines  in  Gaul, 
whence  they  spread  among  the  Celtic  tribes  in 
Spain,  Germany,  and  in  the  Cimbrian  peninsula. 
The  ban  of  the  Druids  (lieacht,  whence  probably 
the  German  word  Acht)  v/as  as  terrible  as  that  of 
the  Brahmins ;  even  the  king  whom  it  smote,  fell, 
according  to  the  expression  of  the  Druids,  '  like 
grass  before  the  scythe.'  The  Druids  must  have 
obtained  their  doctrine  through  the  tratfi-:  of  the 
Phoenicians  with  Britain,  that  people  having  been, 
as  a'reaJy  stated,  of  the  Buddhist  creed. 

"  Nay,  even  in  the  far  north  did  BuJdhismmake 
its  way;  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  doctrine 
of  Odin  is  an  echo  of  that  of  Bu  Idha.  The  mere 
resemblance  in  nam^  between  the  sacred  books  of 
both  religions  (  Veda  an:l  E  Ida)  afforJs  substantial 
groun  Is  for  conjecturing  that  the  one  creed  was 
derived  from  the  other. 

•'  The  name  of  the  fonnder,  Odin,  is  in  the  old 
Saxon  dialect  Wodan ;  in  and  an  are  suffixes,  Od 
and  Wod  are  the  root ;  but  the  Saxon  W  (equiva- 
lent to  the  English  V)  is  a  corruption  of  the  sound 
B ;  Wod  and  Bod  are  therefore  identical,  as  are 
likewise  Bodah  and  Wodah. 

"  The  fourth  day  of  the  week  is  name!  after 
Boddah  in  the  countries  where  his  worship  pre- 
vails; in  Sweden  it  bears  the  name  of  Odin  to 
this  djiy,  [in  England  that  of  Wodan.] 

"  Odin,  Wodin,  Wodh,  Bodh,  was  the  name  of 
the  founder  of  the  religion,  not  of  him  who  intro- 
duced it  into  the  north ;  the  latter  (as  we  surmise) 
was  Sigge  Fridulfson. 

"  A  comparison  between  the  doctrines  of  the 
Vedas  and  of  the  Edda,  it  must  be  owned,  disclo- 
ses many  discrepancies  even  in  the  names  of  the 
gods,  an  J  in  the  nature  of  the  mstaphors  employed ; 
but  here,  as  in  other  cases,  we  must  break  the  shell 
and  gQt  at  the  kernel,  and  this  will  be  found  in 
many  respects  similar  in  both  systems.  The  vast 
interval  of  time  that  elapsed  between  the  composi- 
tion of  the  VeJas  (1400  B.  C.)  and  of  the  Edda 
(A.  D.  1200)  must  necessarily  have  influenced 
their  contents,  and  given  to  each  the  character  of 
the  races  for  which  they  were  respectively  written ; 
a  mild  and  pacific  character  to  suit  the  then  civi- 
lized Hindoos;  a  wild  and  warlike  one  for  the  then 
uncivilized  Scandinavians.  It  was  natural,  too, 
that  the  names  of  the  gods  should  be  adapted  to 
the  different  natures  of  the  respective  languages, 
and  the  metaphors  to  the  diversity  of  the  climates, 
80  that  elephants,  lions  and  tigers,  should  figure  in 
the  imagery  of  the  one  people,  and  northern  ani- 
mals in  that  of  the  other. 

"  But  this  is  only  the  shell;  th«  kernel  is  similar 


in  Brahma's  (Budha's)  doctrine,  and  in  Odin's. 
Both  reco<^nize  one  only,  almighty  creator;  both 
admit  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  In  the  Vedas 
the  angels  ask :  Who  made  the  world  ?  Ruder  re- 
plies, Bhrim. 

"In  the  Elda,  Gangler  asks:  Who  is  the  first 
among  the  gods  ?  Har  answers,  ^/vafer.  Where 
is  this  god  }  asks  Gangler,  and  what  has  he  per- 
formed .'  Har  answers.  He  lives  evermore,  rules 
his  realm,  and  has  sway  over  all  things  great  and 
small.  Jafnhar  aids  to  this,  he  has  made  heaven 
and  earth,  and  all  that  therein  is;  he  has  made 
man  and  given  him  a  spirit  that  shall  live  and  never 
pass  away,  even  though  his  body  become  dust,  or  be 
burnt  to  ashes. 

"  Now  can  it  be  thought  possible  that  a  people 
so  rude  as  that  of  Scandinavia  then  was,  should 
have  arrived  at  such  highly  metaphysical  concep- 
tions, had  they  not  been  communicated  to  it  by  a 
people  further  advanced  on  the  path  of  civilisa- 
tion ? 

"  Gangler  goes  on  to  ask :  How  did  the  world 
come  into  existence.'  What  was  there  before  it! 
Har  replies  (in  the  Voluspa) :  It  was  the  beginning 
of  time,  when  nothing  was,  no  sand,  no  sea,  no 
cool  waves.  The  earth  was  not,  nor  the  heavens 
above ;  it  was  an  open  abyss — but  no  grass. 

"  All  these  questions  and  answers  are  put  forth 
in  the  Vedas,  in  a  manner  so  exceedingly  similar, 
that  we  ca:i  hardly  question  the  derivation  of  the 
E  Ida  from  the  Vedas.  The  Brahmins  (in  like  man- 
ner as  the  Buddhists)  almitthree  essential  persons 
in  their  deity ;  viz.  Brarna,  Vishnu,  and  Shiva,  the 
creator,  the  sustainer,  and  the  destroyer;  just  so 
the  Scandinavians,  among  whom  .^//m/er  has  three 
designations;  viz.  AUfader  {crz?d.ov),  Fjolner{s\is- 
tainer),  and  Svidrir  (destroyer).  Here  then  we 
have  exactly  the  Brahminic  or  Buddhist  Trimurti. 

"  A  common  emblem  of  the  creator  among  the 
Hindoos  (from  whom  it  passed  into  Egypt)  was 
the  scara/>  EMS  or  beetle.  In  Scandinavia  likewise 
the  insignificant  beetle  was  holy,  and  bore  the 
name  of  Tior,  the  god  most  highly  revered.  In 
heathen  times  it  was  called  in  Sweden,  Thorbagge 
Thor'sbeast>,  which  name  in  after-Christian  times, 
when  everything  heathenish  was  to  be  degraded, 
was  changed  into  Thordyfvel  (Thor's  devil).  Nay, 
there  is  a  superstitious  belief  still  existing  among 
the  country  folks  in  many  provinces,  that  whoever 
finds  on  his  path  a  beetle  sprawling  on  his  back 
and  unable  to  help  itself,  and  sets  the  creature  upon 
its  legs  again,  thereby  atones  for  his  sins,  because 
Thor  was  the  propitiator  with  Allvater. 

"  In  an  etymological  point  of  view,  there  are 
some  remarkable  resemblances  between  the  Hin- 
doo and  the  Scandinavian  mythology.  The  god  of 
love  is  called  Karlelceya  in  Bengal  ;*  the  abode  of 
the  god  Indra  (heaven)  is  called  Swerga  in  the 
Hindoo  mythology,  and  is  situated  near  the  north 
pole ;  Skand,  the  god  of  war,  reigns  there  (hence 
Scandinavia),  and  seven  steps  (zones)  lead  thither, 
the  most  northern  of  which  is  Thule. 

"  The  similarity  betwern  the  Midyards  serpent 
in  the  Edda  and  Vishnu's  serpent  in  the  Vedas  is 
also  notable ;  both  are  described  as  encompassing 

♦  Kdrlek  is  Swedish  for  love.  If  it  be  objected 
that  karlek  is  compounded  of  kar  (dear)  and  lek 
(play),  the  question  still  remains,  whence  come 
these  two  words  so  unlike  the  other  Germanic  roots  ? 
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he  earth.  But  what  is  more  deserving  of  atten- 
ion,  is  the  agreement  between  the  gates  of  Wal- 
halla  and  the  Indian  secular  periods  of  yugs.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Edda  Waihalla  has  540  gates :  540 
multiplied  by  800,  the  number  of  Einherien  that 
can  march  together  out  of  each  gate,  gives  432,000 ; 
and  this  is  precisely  the  elementary  number  for  the 


secular  periods  or  yugs,  so  often  mentioned  both 
in  the  Brahmin ical  and  the  Buddhist  system,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  period  now  current  is  to  last 
in  all  432,000  years,  whilst  each  of  the  preceding 
yugs  has  endured  respectively  twice,  thrice,  and 
four  times  tliat  number  of  years." 
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AUSTRIA. 

A  PLAN  has  been  for  some  time  in  contemplation 
for  founding  an  Academy  of  Science  in  Vienna. 
It  was  at  first  intended  that  this  establishment 
should  embrace  the  study  or  cultivation  of  science 
in  general,  but  it  is  now  determined  that  it  shall  be 
limited  to  natural  science  only.  A  site  has  been 
fixed  on  for  the  erection  of  the  building,  which 
will  be  commenced  early  in  the  ensuing  spring. 
The  splendid  cabinet  of  Natural  History  in  the 
Imperial  Library  will  be  removed  to  the  new  aca- 
demy as  soon  as  a  suite  of  rooms  can  be  prepared 
for  its  reception.  This  collection  is  allowed  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  in  Europe ;  and  is  particularly 
rich  in  zoological  and  botanical  specimens.  It  is 
proposed  to  establish  the  classes  gradually,  accord- 
ing as  the  advancement  of  the  building  shall  ena- 
ble the  scientific  collections,  books,  &c.,to  be  ar- 
ranged. The  classes  of  botany,  physiology,  and 
anatomy  will  be  first  founded. 

Some  time  ago  it  M^as  currently  reported  in  the 
literary  circles  of  Vienna,  that  the  late  Professor 
Enk  was  the  real  author  of  the  dramatic  writings 
attributed  tOjFrederick  Halm  (Baron  Munch  Bel- 
linghausen).  The  accuracy  of  this  story  always 
appeared  doubtful  to  those  who  compared  the  very 
different  character  which  marks  the  genius  of  the 
respective  writers.  The  question  is  noAV,  however, 
set  at  rest  by  a  collection  of  letters  addressed  by 
Enk  to  Halm,  which  the  latter  has  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Friedrich  Witthauer,  the  editor  of  the 
«  Wiener  Zeitschrift.'  The  contents  of  these  docu- 
ments prove  incontestably  that  Halm  is  the  sole 
author  of  the  dramas  to  which  his  name  is  at- 
tached. It  was  at  first  proposed  that  these  letters 
should  be  printed  in  the  '  Wiener  Zeitschrift,'  but 
weighty  considerations  render  it  advisable  to  post- 
pone their  publication.  Their  authenticity  is  cer- 
tified by  the  testimony  of  several  of  Enk's  lite- 
rary friends. 

A  new  street,  the  building  of  which  is  just  com- 
pleted in  Vienna,  has  received  the  name  of  'Beeth- 
ovensgasse'  (Beethoven's  Street).  This  circum- 
stance is  the  more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
almost  a  solitary  example  of  astreet  in  the  Austrian 
capital  being  named  after  any  man  eminent  in  art. 
The  Beethovensgasse  is  erected  on  the  site  of  that 
locality  in  which  the  great  composer  spent  the  last 
years  of  his  life. 

The  sculptor  Pompeo  Marchesi,  of  IVIilan,  is 


proceeding  actively  with  the  colossal  monument 
in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  to  be  erected  in 
the  inner  square  of  the  Imperial  Palace.  The 
statue  of  the  monarch,  larger  than  life,  stands  on 
an  octangular  pedestal,  which  is  in  its  turn  sup- 
ported on  a  broad  base,  where  four  figures  rest  in 
a  sitting  posture.  The  height  of  the  w  hole  mon- 
ument will  measure  about  fifty  feet.  The  imperial 
statue  will  be  sixteen  feet  high,  the  sitting  figures 
eight  feet,  and  the  figures  in  the  bas-reliefs  of  the 
pedestal  eight  feet  and  a  half.  The  sovereign,  as 
the  last  order  of  emperor  of  the  Roman  succession, 
is  clothed  in  the  simple  toga  Rcmana.  He  is  re- 
presented as  bending  slightly  towards  the  specta- 
tor, with  his  arms  outstretched,  as  though  in  the 
act  of  pronouncing  a  blessing.  A  beautiful  ex- 
pression of  repose  and  dignified  benevolence  is  dif- 
fused over  the  imperial  countenance  and  figure.  A 
bronze  wreath  of  laurel  forms  the  cornice  of  the 
octangular  pedestal.  The  four  sitting  figures  at 
the  base  of  the  monument  represent  Religion,  Jus- 
tice, Power  and  Peace.  The  figures  and  groups  in 
the  bas-reliefs,  which  adorn  the  eight  sides  of  the 
pedestal,  represent  the  fruitfulness  of  the  imperial 
dominions  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
kingdoms ;  and  the  progress  of  science,  art,  manu- 
factures, and  commerce. 

BELGIUM. 
For  several  years  past  particular  attention  has 
been  directed  in  Belgium  to  the  study  of  the  old 
history  of  the  country.  The  archives  of  the  diffe- 
rent provinces  have  been  carefully  explored,  and 
many  curious  manuscript  documents,  long  hidden, 
have  been  brought  to  light.  The  most  active  re- 
searches in  this  way  have  been  carried  on  by  the 
Commission  of  National  History,  under  whose  di- 
rection many  of  the  old  Belgic  chronicles  have 
been  revised  and  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Agents  have  also  been  commissioned  to 
examine  the  correspondence  with  Belgium,  con- 
tained in  the  archives  of  foreign  countries.  M. 
Gachard,  whose  researches  in  the  libraries  of  the 
Hague,  Paris,  and  other  places,  have  already  lieen 
noticed  in  the  '  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,'  is  at 
present  on  a  mission  to  Spain,  and  an  accomit  of 
his  labours  in  that  country  will  be  foimd  in  ano- 
ther portion  of  this  article.  (See  Spain.)  Some 
time  a^o,  when  examining  the  state  papers  in  the 
royal  library  at  the  Hague,  M.  Ga^ard  unexpect- 
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ediy  made  the  important  discovery  of  a  series  of 
letters  written  by  Rubens  the  painter,  during  his 
diplomatic  mission  from  Holland  to  England.  The 
endeavours  previously  made  at  the  Hague,  at  Brus- 
sels, in  Lille,  or  in  Paris,  to  find  missing  fragments 
of  this  correspondence,  had  proved  fruitless,  and 
the  series  of  letters  attributed  to  Rubens,  and  pub- 
lished some  years  ago,  were  of  very  doubtful  au- 
thenticity The  correspondence  recently  discover- 
ed by  M.  Gachard  exhibits  the  diplomatic  talent  of 
_^^_  Rubens  in  a  conspicuous  point  of  view. 

i^H  A  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Godfrey  de 
^^P  Bouillon  is  to  be  erected  in  a  conspicuous  part  of 
the  city  of  Brussels.  The  king  has  commissioned 
Eugene  Simonis,  a  sculptor  of  Brussels,  to  exe- 
cute this  grand  public  monument.  It  is  expected 
that  it  will  not  be  completed  in  less  than  four 
years,  and  it  is  proposed  that  its  inauguration  shall 
take  place  during  the  September  fetes  of  1847; 
90,500  francs  is  the  price  allotted  for  this  statue. 

DENMARK. 

A   Danish  publication  contains  the   following  I 
particulars  relative  to   the  journals  and  other  peri- 
odical publications  of  Copenhagen  : 

The  most  important  journal  in  the  Danish  capi- 
tal is  that  published  by  the  Brothers  Berling  ('Ber- 
lin^ske  politiske  og  Avertissements  tidende'). 
This  is  the  government  new'spaper,  the  record  of 
all  acts  of  administration,  official  announcements, 
&c.  This  paper  alone  has  the  privilege  of  pub- 
lishing foreign  political  news ;  and  it  has  never  in- 
curred condemnation  for  inserting  anything  obnox- 
ious to  the  government.  Nathanson,  its  editor,  is 
a  man  of  very  considerable  talent.  The  journal 
called  '  Faedrelandet'  (the  Country),  is  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  government.  It  is  not,  nor  are  any 
other  journals  of  the  same  tendency,  permitted  to 
meddle  with  foreign  political  intelligence.  This 
paper  has  frequently  been  condemned,  sometimes 
to  the  payment  of  fines  varying  from  50  to  300 
crowns,  and  at  other  times  to  the  supervision  of 
the  censorship  for  an  interval  of  from  one  to  five 
years.  Journals  under  the  control  of  the  censor- 
ship must  not  be  published  without  the  imprimatur 
of  the  police,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  head  of  the  pa- 
per must  appear  the  permission  for  printing,  signed 
by  the  censor,  who  is  usually  chosen  from  among 
the  judges  of  the  police  tribunal.  Besides  the  *  Fas- 
drelandet'  there  are  several  other  journals  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  government :  these  are  '  Den  Frisin- 
dede'  (the  Liberal),  the  'Morgenblad'  (the  Morn- 
ing Journal),  the  'Aftenblad'  (Evening  Journal), 
the  '  Kjopenhavns  Post'  (Copenhagen  Post),  the 
'  Corsaren'  (Corsair).  There  are  some  papers 
which  do  not  meddle  with  political  affairs  :  such  as 
the  journals  of  commerce — of  navigation,  the  bul- 
letin of  laws,  &c.  Copenhagen  has  moreover  se- 
veral periodical  publications  of  the  magazine  class, 
such  as  the  '  Scandinavian  Museum,  the  •  Laise- 
frugter'  (Fruits  of  Reading),  the  medical  and  sur- 
gical journals,  the  naval  archives,  &c. 

The  recent  death  of  Dr.  Jacobsen  has  occasioned 
a  severe  loss  to  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  and 
indeed  to  medical  science  generally.  His  works, 
especially  those  on  anatomy,  are  highly  esteemed. 
He  was  first  physician  to  the  King  of  Denmark, 
and  he  filled  two  professorships,  one  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Copenhagen,  and  the  other  in  the  Aca- 
demy of  Surgery,  in  the  same  capital.    He  was  a 


member  of  the  Jew^ish  persuasion,  and  his  appoint* 
ment  to  the  professorships  above-named  is  the  more 
remarkable,  inasmuch  as  it  is  customary  in  Den- 
mark to  exclude  from  such  appointments  persons 
not  profesvsing  the  established  religion  of  the  coun- 
try. Dr.  Jacobsen  died,  after  a  short  illness,  at 
the  age  of  61. 

The  long-projected  monument  in  honour  of  Pro- 
fessor  Rask,  of  Copenhagen,  is  now  about  to  be 
commenced.  According  to  the  description  given  of 
the  design,  it  will  be  exceedingly  simple,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  novel  and  appropriate.  A  large 
tablet  of  sand-stone  is  to  be  placed  perpendicularly 
in  front  of  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated  linguist.  In 
order  to  denote  the  peculiar  literary  attainments  of 
Rask,  various  proverbs  will  be  inscribed  on  the 
tablet,  in  the  Arabic,  Sanscrit,  Icelandic,  and  Da- 
nish languages.  The  Icelandic  inscription  will  be 
in  Runic  characters,  and  the  Danish  will  be  a  fac- 
simile of  Rask's  handwriting.  On  an  urn  at  the 
foot  of  the  tablet  will  be  inscribed  in  Roman  cha- 
racters the  dates  of  Rask's  birth  and  death ;  viz. 
22d  November,  1787,  and  14th  October,  1832. 

FRANCE. 
The  dispute  now  pending  between  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  the  University  of  Paris,  on 
the  subject  of  Education,  has  become  very  warm 
and  even  threatens  to  disturb  the  quiet  which  the 
government,  doubtless,  wishes  to  preserve  between 
the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  institutions  ; — perhaps 
we  should  rather  say,  associations;  for,  strictly 
speaking,  there  is  no  legalized  institution  which 
can  be  called  the  church  of  France.  However, 
though  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  received 
several  serious  checks  since  Louis  Philippe  was 
raised  to  the  throne  by  the  revolution  of  1830,  yet 
it  has  unceasingly  struggled  to  recover  its  former 
ascendency.  During  the  discussion  on  the  consti- 
tution which  took  place  amidst  the  ftormy  agita- 
tion consequent  on  the  ever- memorable  Three 
Days,  an  article  was  added  to  the  document,  which 
may  be  called  the  French  Magna  Charta,  declaring 
that  there  is  no  superior  religion  or  established 
church  in  France ;  but,  after  long  discussions,  a 
clause  was  added  setting  forth  that  the  majority  of 
the  French  people  are  Roman  Catholics.  This  de- 
claration seemed  little  calculated  to  produce  any 
mischievous  effect,  but  the  priesthood  and  their 
party  have  made  use  of  it  very  dexterously  to 
serv^e  their  purposes.  Notwithstanding  the  violent 
conflictions  of  opinion  which  the  question  of  reli- 
gious liberty  has  called  forth,  it  seems,  at  last,  to 
be  almost  generally  admitted  in  France,  that  to  en- 
force a  profession  of  faith  is  an  act  of  tyranny  of 
the  cruellest  kind.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  con- 
tended, that  w^here  the  doctrines  of  one  sect  are 
professed  by  a  decided  majority  of  the  people, 
.some  particular  privileges  or  pre-eminence  ought 
to  be  conceded  to  that  sect — that  it  will  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  acquire  great  power — and  that,  for 
the  sake  of  public  tranquillity,  it  ought  to  consti- 
tute what  we  call  the  established  religion,  and  be 
invested  with  the  preponderance  and  the  advanta- 
ges usually  given  to  such  an  institution.  This 
pruiciple  has  been  in  some  measure  adopted  in  our 
own  country  by  our  ancestors,  though  it  certainly 
has  not  been  very  perfectly  followed  out  in  each  of 
our  three  kingdoms.  On  the  question  now  at  issue 
in  France,  much  liberality  is  manifested.     Many 
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members  of  the  catholic  church,  distinguished  for 
their  piety  and  the  respectability  of  their  stations 
in  society,  have  become  converts  to  that  indepen- 
dent system  of  rehgion  which  in  this  country  is 
called  '  voluntaryism.'  Lamartine  has  declared  for 
the  complete  separation  of  church  and  state,  and 
that  great  question  is  at  present  warmly  agitated  in 
France;  the  details  of  the  dispute  have,  however, 
already  appeared  in  our  daily  journals,  and  to  rein- 
sert them  here  would,  perhaps,  be  to  trouble  our 
reaJers  \vith  the  repetition  of  facts  with  which 
they  are  already  familiar. 

Every  reader  of  Chateaubriand's  writings  must 
be  sensible  to  the  harmonious  eloquence  of  his 
finely-rounded  periols,  though  their  force  (we 
speak  here  of  his  prose  compositions)  is  often 
marred  by  excessive  diffusiveness.  There  is,  how^- 
ever,  a  peculiarity  in  the  grammatical  construction 
of  Chateaubriand's  sentences  which  may  have  es- 
caped general  notice,  and  which  is  curiously  ex- 
plained in  the  following  anecdote,  related  in  a 
foreign  literary  journal :  '  In  the  year  1829,Pinard, 
the  eminent  printer  of  Paris,  was  engaged  by  the 
bookseller,  Ladvocat,  to  print  the  collected  works 
of  Chateaubriand.  Every  one  must  be  aware  that 
in  dealing  out  types  for  the  use  of  the  compositors 
in  a  printing  office,  it  is  not  necessary  to  supply  all 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  equal  numbers.  For 
example,  a  very  few  of  the  letter  z  will  be  requir- 
ed in  proportion  to  hundreds  of  the  letters  a  or  e. 
Being  supplied  with  type,  distributed  in  the  usual 
relative  proportions,  the  compositors  in  Pinard's 
office  set  to  work  on  the  new  edition  of  Chateau- 
briand. After  the  lapse  of  a  day  or  tw^o,  one  of 
the  compositors  applied  to  the  foreman  of  the  office 
for  a  fresh  supply  of  letter  a.  The  foreman  ex- 
pressed some  surprise,  but  finding  that  the  man  had 
not  a  single  letter  a  remaining,  he  ordered  a  fresh 
supply.  Presently  another  compositor,  employed 
on  another  volume  of  the  work,  and  in  quite  a 
difluirent  part  of  the  office,  entered  the  foreman's 
room,  and  declared  that  he  too  had  used  all  his  let- 
ters A.  This  information  created  some  dismay, 
and  a  suspicion  arose  that  a  portion  of  the  type 
must  have  been  stolen  ;  but  the  compositor  de- 
clared his  conviction  that  no  theft  had  been  com- 
mitted, and  that  if  the  number  of  a's  in  the  com- 
posed sheets  were  counted,  they  would  be  found 
to  correspond  with  the  number  of  types  distributed 
to  him.  Whilst  this  point  was  under  discussion, 
a  third  compositor  made  his  appearance,  and  an- 
nounced that  he  had  us;?d  all  his  letters  n.  Struck 
with  the  singularity  of  these  facts,  Pinard  men- 
tioned the  subject  to  Raymond,  who  has  since  then 
rendered  himself  eminent  for  his  philological  learn- 
ing. 'What  can  be  the  reason,'  inquired  Pinard, 
'  that  so  many  letters  a  and  n  are  required  in  print- 
ing Chateaubriand's  works .'' — '  The  reason  is  ob- 
vious,' replied  Raymond  ;  '  and  you  will  find  that 
in  proportion  as  the  celebrated  writer  employs  a 
and  N  he  spares  e  and  i.  For  example,  Chateau- 
briand avoids  as  -much  as  possible  the  use  of  the 
relative  pronouns  qui  and  que,  and  in  their  stead 
employs  verbs  in  the  participial  form,  ending  in 
ant.  This  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  speedy 
consumption  of  the  types  a  and  n  in  your  prmt- 
ing-office.'  " 

Some  workman  lately  employed  in  pulling  down 
an  old  partition  in  the  Idotel  de  Ville  in  Paris,  dis- 
covered on  a  wall  two  inscriptions  recording  seve- 


ral remarkable  events  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  inscriptions  are  engraven  in  large  letters  on 
tablets  of  black  marble,  and  are  as  follow : 

"  1660.  Interview^  between  Louis  XIV.,  King 
of  France,  and  Philip  IV.,  King  of  Spain,  in  the 
Isle  des  Faisans,  where  peace  was  declared  between 
the  two  monarchs. — Marriage  of  the  King  with 
Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  Infanta  of  Spain. — So- 
lemn entry  of  their  majesties  into  the  city  of  Paris 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people. 

"1683.  The  King  concludes  peace  with  the 
Algerines,  punishes  the  Genoese,  takes  Luxem- 
bourg, forces  his  enemies  to  agree  to  a  truce  of 
twenty  years,  and  at  the  prayer  of  the  Spaniards 
remits  3^,300,000  livres  of  contributions." 

A  few  years  ago,  the  '  Telephonie,'  or  method 
of  transmitting  communication  between  distant 
points,  by  means  of  musical  sounds,  of  which  M. 
Sudre  is  the  inventor,  excited  a  considerable  degree 
of  interest  in  France.  M.  Sudre  was  recently  in- 
vited to  exhibit  specimens  of  his  ingenious  and 
useful  invention  at  the  maritime  Prefecture  of 
Brest.  Admiral  Grivel  was  requested  by  him  to 
write  any  short  sentence  on  a  black  tablet,  w'hich 
was  placed  on  a  sort  of  easel  in  sight  of  the  as- 
sembled company.  The  admiral  wrote  the  follow- 
ing question :  '  How  many  troops  have  you :'  M. 
Sudre  then  sounded  a  few  notes  on  his  viohn, 
which,  being  heard  by  the  interpreter  who  was 
stationed  behind  the  tablet,  and  quite  out  of  view 
of  the  sentence  inscribed  on  it,  he  immediately  ut- 
tered the  words :  '  How  many  troops  have  you  ?' 
Other  trials  followed,  and  all  were  attended  with 
equal  success.  M.  Sudre  declared  that  the  '  Tele- 
phonic' was  capable  of  communicating  at  night 
and  during  foggy  weather  all  the  directions  contain- 
ed in  the  book  of  Signals.  In  proof  of  this  state- 
ment, he  placed  on  the  easel  a  book  of  naval  tac- 
tics, from  which  Admiral  Grivel  selected  two  or 
three  directions,  w^hich  were  correctly  communicat- 
ed by  notes  performed  on  a  musical  instrument.  It 
was  remarked,  in  course  of  these  experiments, 
that  M.  Sudre,  in  his  musical  interpretation :s  never 
went  beyond  tlie  combinations  of  three  note?  form- 
ing a  perfect  chord.  The  orders  thus  communi- 
cated were  immediately  understood  and  interpreted, 
to  the  great  astonishment  and  gratification  of  all 
present. 

The  readers  of  the  « Foreign  Quarterly  Review' 
may,  perhaps,  remember  that  a  few  years  ago  M. 
Sudre  visited  London,  and  gave  eome  interesting 
examples  of  his  ingenious  invention  at  a  concert 
given  by  Mr.  Moscheles. 

Paul  Delaroche  and  Moral  Fatio  have  been  com- 
missioned by  King  Louis  Philippe  to  paint  some  of 
the  most  interesting  scenes  which  occurred  during 
Queen  Victoria's  visit  to  the  Chateau  d'Eu.  The 
subjects  chosen  for  the  pictures  are  the  landing  at 
Treport,  the  arrival  at  the  chateau,  the  fete  in  the 
forest,  the  review  and  the  departure.  Delaroche  is 
to  proceed  to  London  to  paint  those  personages  of 
the  queen's  suite  who  are  to  be  introduced  into  the 
pictures,  which  are  destined  for  the  Museum  of 
Versailles. 

It  is  said,  that  in  the  circular  Place  round  the 
Arc  de  I'Etoile  are  to  be  erected  tvventy-four  colos- 
sal statues  of  the  most  distinguished  captains  of 
the  empire. 

About  a  month  ago  two  large  packages  from 
Athens  arrived  in  Paris,  for  the  royal  school  of  the 
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Fine  Arts.  They  contained  portions  of  the  bas- 
reliefs  collected  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  tem- 
ple of  the  Parthenon.  A  gallery  i«  to  be  erected 
expressly  for  these  valuable  fragments  of  antiqui- 
ty. An  architect  has  been  sent  to  Athens  by  the 
French  government,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
objects  of  ait  connected  with  the  temple  of  the  Par- 
thenon, and  forwarding  them  to  Paris. 

Some  time  ago  a  plan  was  proposed  for  intro- 
ducing singing  classes  on  VVil hem's  method  into 
the  Frencli  army.  The  idea  originated  with  Mar- 
shal Soult,  who  conceived  that  nothing  could  be 
better  calculated  to  afford  rational  and  agreeable 
recreation  to  the  soldiery,  than  the  practice  of 
singing,  and  the  study  of  music.  The  first  trial  of 
the  scheme  commenced  about  six  months  ago, 
when  a  thousand  men  belonging  to  the  eighth  re- 

fiment  of  Infantry,  forming  part  of  the  garrison  of 
'aris,  began  to  receive  instructions  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  superintendent  of  the  singing  schools. 
On  the  17th  of  October  (after  al  out  four  months' 
tuition)  the  most  advanced  pupils,  380  in  number, 
had  their  first  public  performance.  They  sang  se- 
veial  choruses  with  admirable  accuracy,  and  the 
effect  produced  by  so  vast  a  number  of  powerful 
male  voices  is  described  to  have  been  truly  marvel- 
lous. Among  other  eminent  persons,  the  poet 
Beranger  was  present  at  the  performance. 

Donizetti's  Opera,  '  Don  v>ebastian,'  which  had 
been  for  a  longtime  anxiously  looked  for,  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  in  Paris,  on  the  13!h  of 
November.  The  Maestro  is  accused  of  having 
spun  out  the  Opera  to  a  tedious  length.  It  occu- 
pied no  less  than  five  hours  and  a  half  in  the  per- 
formance, having  commenced  at  seven,  and  ended 
at  half-past  twelve  o'clock.  Two  or  three  mor- 
gmux  are  mentioned  in  terms  of  high  eulcgy  by  the 
Parisian  critics.  These  are  a  cavat'na  for  the 
prima  donna,  one  for  the  tenor,  and  a  duo  for 
both.  The  rest  of  the  Opera  is  described  as  not 
rising  above  mediocrity.  The  scenery  is  superb, 
and  there  is  a  view  of  Lisbon  by  moonlight  which 
excites  universal  admiration.  The  principal  parts 
were  supported  by  Madame  Stoltz  and  Duprez. 

The  monument  to  the  memory  of  Mo'iere,  which 
is  to  ornament  the  Rue  Richelieu,  is  rapidly  ad- 
vancing towards  completion.  It  is  to  consist  of  a 
fountain  and  a  statue  of  Moliere,  with  two  alle- 
gorical figures  of  comedy.  The  statue  is  to  be 
cast  in  metal  from  a  model  by  M.  Seurre.  The 
figures  of  comedy  are  sculptured  in  Carara  marble 
by  Pradier.  The  architectural  ornaments  of  the 
fountain  are  tolerably  M-ell  advanced ;  and  at  pre- 
sent the  workmen  are  employed  on  the  great  basin, 
which  is  to  be  composed  of  the  beautiful  stone  of 
Chateau  Landon.  It  is  expected  that  the  whole 
will  be  finished  by  the  15th  of  January,  on  which 
day  (the  anniversary  of  Moliere's  birth)  the  mon- 
ument will  be  inaugurated.  Directly  opposite  to 
the  fountain  stands  the  house  in  which  the  great 
dramatic  poet  breathed  his  last.  It  is  No.  34  in 
the  Rue  Richelieu.  Moliere's  apartments  were 
situated  in  the  entresol,  and  they  communicated 
with  those  occupied  by  Armande  Bejart,  who 
lodged  on  the  ground-floor,  now  the  shop  of  the 
shoemaker,  Lyons.  In  the  internal  fitting  up, 
that  is  to  say  the  painting  and  decoration  of  the 
walls,  &c.,  Moliere's  apartments  have  undergone 
but  little  change,  since  the  great  dramatist  occupied 
them:  the  bedroom,  indeed,  remains  just  as  it  was 


in  his  life-time.  Tlie  painting  on  the  ceiling,  • 
which  is  the  work  of  a  pupil  of  Philip  de  Cham- 
])aigne,  is  almost  obliterated.  On  one  side  of  a 
small  square  antechamber  are  two  folding  doors 
with  looking-glass  panels,  opening  into  a  large 
circular  apartment,  walled  with  wainscot,  and 
painted  in  a  grey  tint.  The  gilding  which  once 
adorned  the  mouldings  is  now  entirely  defaced. 
The  room  is  lighted  by  three  very  broad  windovi's, 
one  of  which  (that  facing  the  door)  looks  out  on 
the  Rue  Montpensier,  and  in  Moliere's  time  it 
commanded  a  view  of  the  gardens  of  the  Palais 
Royal.  The  position  of  the  fireplace  has  been 
changed  ;  but  its  original  place  is  marked  by  a 
mirror  surmounted  by  a  painting.  This  picture, 
which  represents  a  mythological  subject,  is  cor- 
rectly drawn,  and  the  warmth  and  force  of  the 
colouring  prove  it  to  be  the  work  of  an  able  artist. 
Within  the  last  week  or  two  a  marble  tablet  has 
been  fixed  up  in  front  of  the  house,  recording  that 
Moliere  died  there  on  the  17th  of  February,  1673, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-one. 

GERMANY. 

Eugene  Sue's  popular  novel,  '  Les  Mysteres  de 
Paris,'  has  suggested  the  idea  of  a  work  of  a  sim- 
ilar kind,  which  now  appears  in  occasional  por- 
tions in  the  '  Hamburger  Neue  Zeitung.'  It  is  en- 
titled '  Die  Geheimnisse  von  Hamburg.'  In  the 
Prussian  capital  too  '  Die  Mysterien  von  Berlin' 
are  announced.  The  author  of  these  last-named 
'  Mysteries'  is  understood  to  be  a  man  who  has 
had  the  opportunity  of  observing  life  in  the  high- 
est circles. 

Among  the  numerous  publications  which  at  this 
season  of  the  year  issue  from  the  press  of  Ger- 
many, under  the  designation  of  '  Taschenbucher* 
(Pocket-books),  v^lmanacs,  &c.,  and  which  are  the 
parents  of  our  English  '  Annuals,'  there  is  one  pub- 
lished at  Ratisbon,  entitled  •  Charites.'  It  is  edited 
by  Dr.  Darenberger,  private  secretary  to  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Bavaria.  The  number  for  the  year  1844, 
which  has  just  made  its  appearance,  contains  sev- 
eral poetic  effusions  of  his  majesty  the  King  of 
Bavaria  (among  them  are  distiches  on  fifteen  Ba- 
varian artists),  and  also  a  poem  from  the  pen  of 
the  Crown  Prince. 

Dr.  Bohmer  has  recently  returned  to  Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine,  after  a  long  tour  in  various  parts  of 
Germany  and  Austria.  He  has  collected  a  large 
supply  of  materials  for  his  historical  labours,  and 
has  obtained  leave  to  make  many  extracts  from 
the  archives  in  the  Austrian  libraries.  It  is  un- 
derstood to  be  Dr.  Bohmer's  intention  to  publish 
a  second  part  of  his  '  Fontes  Rerum  Germanica- 
rum,'  the  first  part  of  which  appeared  at  Stuttgard 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 

A  letter  from  Dresden  mentions  that  the  recently 
discovered  Venus  of  Titian,  which  now  adorns  the 
picture-gallery,  excites  the  admiration  of  all  true 
lovers  of  art.'  This  splendid  painting,  it  appears, 
must  have  been  hidden  from  view  for  upwards  of 
a  century,  and  was  recently  found  covered  with 
dust,  in  a  place  where  it  had  been  deposited  among 
some  rubbish.  Its  recovery  is  due  to  the  exertions 
of  Maftei,  the  director  of  the  gallery,  and  the  aca- 
demic council. 

The  Feuilleton  of  a  German  journal  has  recently 
contained,  under  the  title  of '  Literarische  SiJhouet- 
ten,'  a  series  of  sketches  of  some  of  the  most  pop- 
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ular  living  writers  of  Germany.  From  one  of  these 
sketches  we  extract  the  following  description  of 
the  Countess  Hahn-Hahn,  of  whose  •  Reise  Briefe' 
a  notice  lately  appeared  in  this  Review. — (See  No. 
LX.)  After  soms  smart  comments  on  the  lady's 
writings,  the  author  of  the  '  Silhouetten'  thus  pro- 
ceeds. "  I  felt  some  curiosity  respecting  the  per- 
sonal appsarance  of  the  Countess  Hahn-Hahn. 
My  imagination  had  painted  her  portrait  in  colours 
suggested  hy  the  tone  and  character  of  her  writin^^s. 
I  had  pictured  her  as  a  young,  beautiful,  and  ele- 
gant woman.  On  my  introduction  to  her  I  dis- 
covered my  mistake.  The  countess  is  a  lady  about 
forty  years  of  age,  with  an  exceedingly  ruddy 
complexion.  The  eye,  the  loss  of  which  she  at- 
tributes to  Dreffenbach's  operation,  disfigures  her 
very  much,  as  it  is  overgrown  by  a  sort  of  thick 
white  film.  The  other  eye  has  a  pleasing  good- 
humoured  expression.  Unfortunately  her  teeth 
are  large  and  ill-formed  ;  but  their  defects  are  lost 
eight  of  when  she  converses.  Her  figure  is  slen- 
der, but  rather  too  tall.  Her  hands  and  feet  are 
elegant,  perfectly  aristocratic.  I  had  expected  that 
the  proneness  to  censure  which  pervades  the  writ- 
ings of  the  countess  would  also  prevail  in  her 
conversation.  Here  I  was  agreeably  disappointed. 
Her  words  are  as  soft  as  the  ringlets  of  fair  hair 
which  flow  on  her  cheeks.  Her  language  and  her 
voice  harmonize  beautifully  together.  There  is 
nothing  harsh  or  discordant  in  either,  and  both  are 
imbued  with  a  tone  of  melancholy  which  seems  to 
spring  from  a  suffering  but  gentle  spirit.  Once  or 
twice  I  said  within  myself  can  this  be  the  author- 
ess of  the  '  Erinnerungen  an  und  aus  Frank reich,' 
— a  work  which  seems  to  be  the  mere  outpourings 
of  an  ill-natured  and  prejudiced  mind,  boldly  con- 
demning what  it  does  not  understand .  In  the 
romance  of  '  Ulrich,'  the  authoress  evinces  a  more 
amiable  and  womanly  feeling;  though  the  faults  1 
have  just  objected  to,  here  and  there  peep  out. 
In  short,  the  Countess  Hahn-Hahn  does  not  show 
herself  to  the  best  advantage  in  her  writings.  She 
is  much  more  agreeable  as  a  woman  than  as  an 
authoress." 

The  official  Journal  of  the  Wurtemberg  govern- 
ment announces  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Dinglestedt 
to  the  post  of  librarian  to  the  king. 

GREECE. 
''  Letters  from  Athens  mention  the  death  of  Pro- 
fessor Ulrichs,  of  the  Otho  University.  Ulrichs, 
who  was  a  native  of  Bremen,  \vas  appointed  in 
the  year  1834  professor  of  the  Latin  language,  and 
at  a  subsequent  period  lecluring  professor  of  Latin 
philoiOgy,  in  the  Otho  University.  His  varied 
knowledge  and  acquirements,  but  more  especially 
his  profound  learning  as  a  philologi.stand  antiqua- 
rian, gained  for  him  the  esteem  and  admiration  of 
the  professors  and  students  of  the  Athenian  Uni- 
versity, One  of  the  consequences  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  September  last  was  the  dismissal  of  all 
foreigners  holding  appointments  under  the  Greek 
government.  This  measure  extended  to  the  foreign 
professors  in  the  University ;  and  in  one  day  Fe- 
eler, Hertzog,  Ulrichs,  Fabritius,  Landerer,  and 
Amici,  received  intimations  that  their  functions  had 
ceased.  This  was  a  fatal  blow^  to  Ulrichs,  who, 
with  his  family,  depended  for  support  solely  on  the 
emoluments  derived  from  his  professorship.  This 
misfortune,  preying  deeply  on  his  mind,  increased 


the  feeble  state  of  health  under  which  he  had  been 
previously  suffering,  and  speedily  terminated  his 
life.     He  died  on  the  2d  of  October  last. 

Among  the  German  professors  who,  like  Ulrichs, 
were  dismissed  from  their  posts  in  the  Univers'ty 
of  Athens,  was  Dr.  Ross,  the  distinguished  archae- 
ologist. He  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Ar- 
chaeology in  th  J  University  of  Jena,  and  is  commis- 
sioned to  pursue  his  learned  researches  in  Greece 
and  Turkey,  for  the  space  of  two  yeeirs,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Prussian  Government. 

The  treasures  of  classical  literature  known  to  be 
buried  in  the  convents  of  Mount  Athos  have  for 
some  time  past  excited  considerable  interest.  A  , 
few  years  ago  M.  Mino  de  Mynas  was  sent  to 
Greece  on  a  mission  Jrom  the  French  government, 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  libraries  of  Mount 
Athos,  and  if  possible  rescuing  their  contents  from 
destruction.  M.  Mynas  has  lately  returned  to 
France,  carrying  with  him  numerous  highly  val- 
uable manuscripts.  Among  them  are  a  collection 
of  Fables  in  choriambic  verse,  by  Babrias,  of  which, 
only  a  few  fragments  were  hitherto  known  ; — a 
portion  of  the  twentieth  book  of  Polybius : — seve- 
ral writings  of  Dexippus  and  Eusebius ; — a  frag- 
ment by  the  historian  Pryseas; — a  new  set  of  fa- 
bles by  iEsop,  with  a  life  of  the  author ;  a  work 
on  Greek  Syntax,  by  Gregory  of  Corinth  ; — an 
unpublished  grammar  by  Theodosius  of  Alexan- 
dria ; — a  Treatise  on  Gymnastics,  by  Philostratus ; 
— some  copies  of  laws  ; — lexicons  and  grammars; 
comments  on  the  Greek  poets,  and  various  other 
works. 

Some  violent  storms  which  have  recently  visited 
the  Carpathian  Sea  have  been  attended  with  cir- 
cumstances highly  interesting  to  the  observers  of 
natural  phenomena.  The  Carpathian  Sea,  it  may 
be  observei,  is  a  name  given  by  some  geographers 
to  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which  surrounds 
Candia  and  extends  from  that  island  towards  the 
Nile.  It  is  still  w^hat  Horace  emphatically  called 
it,  a  '  Mare  tumultuosum,'  and  its  recent  commo- 
tions seem  to  realize  the  pictures  bequeathed  to  us 
by  the  poets  of  antiquity.  From  a  letter  which  has 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  a  continental  journal 
we  extract  the  following  particulars  : 

"  During  and  after  the  autumnal  months,  several 
shocks  of  earthquake  were  felt  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Crete  and  Rhodes,  particularly  to  the 
west  and  north  of  the  latter  island.  A  gentleman 
who  w-as  in  that  quarter  at  the  time  of  the  commo- 
tions WTites  that  the  north  wind  which  prevails  in 
the  ^gean  Sea  during  the  summer,  commenced 
this  year  later  than  usual,  but  that  it  was  remark- 
able for  its  vehemence  and  uninterrupted  continu- 
ance. To  the  southward,  between  Melos  and 
Rhodes,  the  storm  was  so  violent  from  the  9Lh  tb 
the  loth  of  September,  that  no  ship  could  keep  the 
sea.  In  the  evening  of  the  15th,  the  force  of  the 
wind  abated,  and  early  on  the  16th  there  was 
almost  a  calm  off  Casos  and  Carpathos,  and  the 
temperature  changed  to  an  oppressive  heat.  To- 
wards mid-day  there  appeared  in  the  north,  over 
Calymnos,  Cos,  and  Nisyros,  a  collection  of  black 
clouds,  but  the  north  wind  again  rose,  and  heavy 
showers  of  rain  appeared  to  fall  on  Casos  and  the 
western  extremit  of  Crete,  while  only  a  few  drops 
reached  Carpathos  and  Rhodes.  Tow^ards  the 
evening  of  the  16th,  the  north  wind  resumed  its 
former  vehemence,  and  continued  to  blow  with 
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equal   violence   to   the  20th.      On    the    17th   it 
was  observed  that  the  degree  of  cold  was  quite  un- 
common for  the  latitude  of  these  islands.     Within 
the  sunny  shores  of  Rhodes,  the  thermometer  fell 
to  1 0  degrees  of  Reaumur.     On  the  night  of  the 
16th,  and  about  daybreak  on  the   17th,  the  high 
calcareous  masses  of  the  little  island,  Chaike,  on 
the  north-west  coast  of  Rhodes,  experienced  their 
first  serious  shocks  of  earthquake  known  to  have 
occurred  ;  for  those  with  which  they  were  visited 
in  1822  indicated  only  a  slight  commotion.     The 
shocks,  the  central  point  of  which  seemed  to  be  on 
the  south-west  coast  of  the  island,  were  on  this 
occasion  so  violent  that  houses  of  slight  construc- 
tion were  thrown  down,  and  large  rents  appeared 
in  the  walls  of  others.     Part  of  a  rock  on  the 
south-west  of  the  island  broke  loose  and  rolled 
into  the  sea.     This  first  shock  was  felt  in  all  the 
surrounding  islands,  and  the  commotions  contin- 
ued during  the  whole  week  in  Chaike  and  Rhodes, 
but  they  became^radually  more  feeble.    However, 
on  Sunday,  October  1 ,  half  an  hour  before  day- 
break, a  violent  commotion  agitated  all  the  ships  in 
the  port.     More  than  twenty  houses  in  the  adjoin- 
ing villages  were  thrown  down,  and  the  walls  of 
all  the  rest  were  shattered.     The  shocks,  though 
in  general  very  slight,  recurred  almost  regularly 
every  quarter  of  an  hour  until  noon.     It  was  now 
reported  that  a  column  of  smoke  had  been  seen 
behind  the  promontory  whence  the  mass  of  rock 
which  rolled  into  the  sea  was  torn,  but  no  eye- 
witness verified  the  phenomenon.      Some  slight 
movements  were  felt  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of 
October  in  Chaike,  but  soon  after  midnight  a  se- 
vere and  long-continued  shock  agitated  the  bas- 
tions.    On  the  6th  of  October,  at  two  in  the  morn- 
ing, a  very  violent  concussion  occurred.      The 
shocks  had  been  felt  there  from  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember to  the  1  st  of  October.     On  the  contrary,  no 
commotion  had  been  felt  at  Calymnos,  except  one 
which  occurred  several  days  before  the  17th,  and 
which  was  accompanied  by  an  uncommon  vapour 
and  much  moisture.   The  islands  of  Chaike,  Syme, 
Carpathos,  and  Casos,  consist  altogether  of  masses 
of  calcareous  rock.     The  heart  of  the  island  of 
Rhodes,  the  lofty  Atabyron  is  also  calcareous  rock 
and  marble,  but  the  smaller  hills  and  promontories 
on  the  coast  are  chiefly  sandstone.     Nisyros  is  a 
burnt-out  volcano,  the  crater  of  which  opens  into 
the  centre  of  the  island,  where  it  forms  a  basin 
containing  some  pools  of  sulphur.      The  high- 
land  of    Cos,  which  has  sulphurous  and  other 
warm  springs,  is  also  of  volcanic  origin.    Pathmos 
is  entirely  volcanic.      The  immense   calcareous 
mount  on  Calymos,  more  than  2000  feet  high,  con- 
sists of  a  conglomeration  of  substances,  the  chief 
material  of  which  is  bruised  pumice-stone.     The 
little  island  of  Leros,  between  Calymos  and  Path 
mos,  consists  of  chalk  and  slate.    The  only  island 
not  visited  by  the  writer  of  these  observations  is 
Telos,  situated  between  Nisyros  and  Chaike.     It 
is  probably  also  volcanic." 

HOLLAND. 

The  Rotterdam  Musical  Association  has  com- 
missioned the  composer  Commer,  who  is  now  in 
Berlin,  to  superintend  an  edition  of  the  principal 
works  of  the  old  Netherland  composers,  substitut- 
ing the  modern  system  of  notation  for  that  in 
which  they  are  written. 


At  Leyden  an  association  has  been  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  reprinting  some  of  the  most  curious 
and  scarce  productions  of  the  early  literature  of 
the  Netherlands. 

HUNGARY. 
The  General  Assembly  of  the  Hungarian 
Academy  of  Science  and  Literature  held  its  annual 
public  sitting  in  Pesth,  on  the  8th  of  October  last. 
The  plan  of  this  academy  was  first  projected  in 
the  year  1825,  by  Count  Szechenyi,  who  in  fur- 
therance of  its  establishment  subscribed  a  year's 
amount  of  his  revenues.  It  is  supported  by  volun- 
tary contributions,  and  its  funds  have  now  attained 
a  very  considerable  amount.  The  academy  is  di- 
vided into  six  principal  sections,  viz. — Philology, 
Philosophy,  Jurisprudence,  History,  Mathematics 
and  Natural  Science.  Besides  the  members  form- 
ing a  directing  council,  there  are  honorary  members, 
salaried  members,  and  corresponding  members. 
The  sittings  are  always  held  in  Pesth,  where  the 
resident  members  have  weekly  meetings  for  lec- 
tures on  literary  and  scientific  subjects.  There  is 
a  general  meeting  once  every  )'ear,  when  prizes 
are  distributed  and  new  members  chosen.  The 
lectures  delivered  in  the  weekly  meetings  of  the 
academy  at  Pesth,  aflTord  ample  proof  that  the 
taste  for  science  and  literature  is  more  advanced 
in  Hungary  than  is  generally  believed. 

ITALY. 

Rome. — A  work  has  recently  been  published  in 
Rome,  entitled  ♦  Lezioni  sulla  Divina  Commedia, 
preceduta  da  im'  Discorso  critico  sopra  tutti  i  Ma- 
noscritti,  I'Ecizioni  e  i  Commentatori  antichi  e 
moderni  di  Dante  Alighieri,'  &c.  The  author  of 
this  work  is  the  Advocate  Filippo  Mercuri,  who 
has  already  earned  reputation  by  his  writings  on 
several  subjects  connected  with  ancient  art.  He 
is  one  of  those  who  find  allegories  in  everything 
Dante  has  written,  and  he  explains  them  by  refer- 
ences to  historical  events.  He  .'supports  his  views 
by  a  vast  deal  of  curious  and  interesting  matter 
which  he  has  found  in  some  old  and  hitherto  un- 
printed  chronicles.  It  is  the  author's  intention  to 
write  a  life  of  Dante  from  old  manuscripts  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  the  Vatican,  and  in  the 
private  collections  of  several  Roman  nobles.  In 
this  forthcoming  work,  Mercuri  promises  to  give 
some  specimens  of  a  m.anuscript  commentary  on 
the  Purgatorio  and  the  Paradiso,  written  in  Latin, 
by  Franceschino  di  Po^ia  Romano,  at  Faenza,  in 
the  year  1412. 

Prince  Joseph  Poniatowsky's  romantic  opera, 
'  Bonifazio  di  Geremei,'  was  performed,  for  the 
first  time,  on  the  2.9th  of  November,  at  the  Teatro 
Argentini,  in  Rome.  An  Italian  journal  observes, 
that  all  the  principal  Roman  nobility  (t7  fior  delta 
nohilita  Romana)  w^ere  present,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  performance  the  composer  was 
called  on  the  stage  times  out  of  number. 

Cornelius  arrived  in  Rome  from  Berlin  in  the 
beginning  of  November.  It  is  his  intention  to 
pass  the  winter  there,  and  to  employ  himself  in 
making  sketches  for  several  new  fresco  paintings. 

On  the  .site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Veii,  in  Etru- 
ria,  a  curious  tomb  has  recently  been  discovered. 
It  is  built  of  sandstone,  and  contains  two  cham- 
bers of  an  oblong  form.  The  wall  of  the  first 
chamber,  which  has  an  opening  communicating 
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with  the  second  apartment,  is  decorated  by  painted  ^ 
figures  of  various  kinds,  representing  sphinxes,  i 
lions,  and  men  on  horseback  and  on  foot.     The  j 
style  of  these  paintings  very  much  resembles  that 
of  Corneto,  only  that  it  is  more  ancient,  and  is 
perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  style  of  the  orna- 
ments of  bronze  and  clay  contained  in  the  tomb. 
The  structure  must  be  anterior  to  the  year  360 
B.  c,  in  which  year  the  city  of  Veii  was  conquer- 
ed and  destroyed  by  Camillus,  and  also  anterior 
to  the  period  when  the  influence  of  Greek  art  was 
known  in  Etruria. 

Frey,  the  Russian  artist,  is  at  present  in  Rome. 
He  accompanied  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  under 
Dr.  Lepsius,  and  unfortunately  he  had  all  his 
drawings  stolen  by  a  marauding  party  of  Arabs. 
His  health  has  been  much  injured  by  the  Egypt- 
ian climate. 

The  Archaeological  Academy  of  Rome  gave  out 
for  the  year  1842  the  following  prize  questions  of 
high  interest  in  relation  to  Italian  antiquities : 
— 1.  Is  the  heavy  coin,  the  ces  grave,  which  is 
not  Roman,  and  has  no  inscription,  to  be  attribut- 
ed to  any  Italian  people,  and,  among  the  different 
nations  of  antiquity,  to  which .'  2.  Is  its  origin 
anterior  to  the  fourth  century  of  Rome .'  3.  What 
consequences  may  be  deduced  from  the  compari- 
son of  this  coin  with  the  artistical  medals  of  the 
people  of  ancient  Italy,  or  with  those  of  any  trans- 
mediterranean  people,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  art  ?  Dr.  Achille 
Gennarelh,  author  of  the  Text  of  the  Museo  Gre- 
goriano,  obtained  the  prize,  and  his  Treatise  is 
already  published.  He  ascribes  the  ces  grave  to 
the  people  of  Italy,  and,  reasoning  thereon,  he 
assigns  a  high  degree  of  civihsation  to  the  primi- 
tive ages. 

An  event  is  on  the  tapis  here,  which  causes 
much  satisfaction  amongst  the  English  artists. 
The  English  students  have  hitherto  been  unable  to 
follow  their  professional  avocations  without  many 
disadvantages,  as  the  institutes  here  have  not  af- 
forded them  facilities  to  carry  out  their  artistic 
pursuits  ;  not  from  want  of  courtesy,  but  from  ac- 
tual want  of  space  and  accommodation.  The 
British  Minister  resident  at  Naples,  Sir  George 
Hamilton,  has  opened  a  subscription  among  the 
English  nobility  and  others,  resorting  to  the  Ital- 
ian States.  The  fund  already  amounts  to  near 
3000/.,  with  which  it  is  intended  to  erect  an 
academy,  in  which  all  English  students  will  be 
enabled  to  pursue  their  studies  throughout  the 
year,  instead  of,  as  heretofore,  remaining  inactive 
for  months.  The  establishment  is  to  contain  all 
that  is  necessary  for  their  use,  and  also  a  large 
and  magnificent  collection  of  casts  from  the  an- 
tique, and  the  chief  works  of  the  most  celebrated 
modern  sculptors,  &c. ;  likewise  an  extensive 
library. 

Some  rich  veins  of  true  fossil  coal  have  been 
discovered  in  the  Maremma. 

A  hypogeum  of  considerable  extent  has  been 
excavated  near  Cortona.  Its  construction  is  Etrus- 
can, not  Cyclopean.  Eleven  rooms  have  been 
cleared  out,  and  a  number  still  remain  to  be  ex- 
plored. Noth^ng^  but  a  few  vases  have  as  yet 
been  discovered.     ^ 

A  sketch  of  the  life  of  Francesco  Gianni,  the 
^lebrated  improvisatore,  has  been  published  at 


Rome,  and  gives  an  amusing  account  enough  of 
his  literary  Life  and  fortunes,  his  squabbles  with 
Vincenzo  Monti,  &c.  He  was  a  protege  of  Na- 
poleon, who  gave  him  a  pension  of  6000  francs,  a 
very  comfortable  income  for  Italy,  and  the  Cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

Turin. — A  machine  invented  by  the  engraver 
Giacomo  Carelli,  for  producing  exact  copies  of 
works  in  bas-rehef,  has  been  attracting  considera- 
ble attention  here.  The  fidelity' and  clearness  of 
the  impression  is  such,  that  even  a  practised  eye 
can  hardly  at  first  glance  distinguish  the  copy  of 
the  medal  from  the  medal  itself,  when  placed  side 
by  side  on  paper.  The  works  of  A.  Collas  are 
well  known  to  most  of  our  readers ;  it  is  sufficient 
therefore  to  explain  that  the  engravings  executed 
by  Signor  Careli's  machine  closely  resemble 
those  produced  by  M.  Collas'  process.  In  one 
important  respect,  however,  the  Italian  invention 
promises  to  be  of  far  higher  value  than  its  prede- 
cessor, inasmuch  as  it  is  adapted,  not  merely  for 
producing  exact  impressions  on  steel  or  copper  of 
the  smaller  bas-rehef s,  such  as  medals,  coins,  &c., 
but  it  will  engrave,  in  any  size  which  may  be  re- 
quired, the  largest  works  of  this  class,  the  grandest 
designs  of  Ghiberti,  Donatello,  Canova,  &c.  A 
discovery  like  this  is  of  very  great  value,  diffusing, 
as  it  will,  at  a  comparatively  low  price,  exact  re- 
presentations of  treasures  of  art,  which  are  now 
monopolized  by  a  few  wealthy  individuals. 

Naples. — Signor  Raphael  Liberatore  died  at 
Naples  on  the  2d  of  June  last.  He  was  one  of  the 
principal  compilers  of  the  •  Vocabolario  della  Lin- 
gua Italiana.'  He  was  also  editor  of  the  '  Annali 
Civili  del  Regno  dellc  Due  Sicilie,'  and  of  the 
'  Lucifero,'  one  of  the  best  of  the  Neapolitan 
weekly  journals.  His  father,  Pasquale  Liberatore, 
author  of  several  works  on  legislation,  &c.,  died  a 
few  months  before  him. 

Venice. — The  *  Enciclopedia  Italiana,'  now  in 
course  of  publication,  has  lately  been  enriched 
with  several  valuable  contributions  to  philosophi- 
cal science  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Rivato.  His 
biographies  of  Des  Cartes  and  Cassini,  and  his 
essay  on  •  Cause  and  Causality,'  are  especially 
worth  the  attentive  perusal  of  our  metaphysical 
students,  and  of  the  contributors  to  the  cuiTent 
English  Encyclopedias  and  Biographical  Diction- 
ariesj 

Bologna. — An  interesting  dissertation  has  been 
published  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Sauro,  on  the 
portrait  of  Dante,  said  to  have  been  discovered 
among  the  figures  in  the  fresco  crucifixion  in  San 
Fermo.  The  professor  is  quite  certain  of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  portrait  with  the  poet,  but  his  proofs 
are  not  altogether  so  convincing  as  might  be  de- 
sired. Signior  Cavaltoni,  the  bookseller,  has 
written  a  pamphlet  in  answer  to  the  professor, 
which  is  also  well  worth  a  perusal;  as,  indeed, 
anything  of  the  least  merit,  connected  -vvith  the 
great  poet,  must  needs  be. 

Pisa. — Literature  and  Science  have  sustained  a 
heavy  loss  in  the  death  of  Ippolito  Rosellini,  pro- 
fessor of  archaeology  in  the  university  of  Pisa,  and 
author  of  the  colossal  work  on  the  monuments  of 
Nubia  and  Egypt.  It  is  some  compensation  to  be 
able  to  add,  tljat  the  great  undertaking  in  question, 
commenced  by  Champollion,  and  continued  by 
RoseUini,  will,  there  is  every  reason  to  beheve,  be 
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adequately  completed  by  Father  Ungarelli,  the 
distinguished  Orientalist  and  antiquarian,  to  whom 
Rosellini  bequeathed  his  manuscripts. 

Florence. — It  is  announced  that  the  work  of 
Galileo,  on  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  the  discovery 
of  which  in  the  Pitti  library  we  mentioned  in  our 
last  number,  will  be  published  in  the  early  part  of 
next  year,  under  the  superintendence  of  Signior 
Alberi,  to  whom  the  discovery  of  this  manuscript, 
so  long  deemed  fost,  is  owing.  It  seems  curious, 
however,  that  there  should  have  been  such  a 
doubt  on  the  subject,  since  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
Galilean  manuscripts  in  the  library  of  which  it 
formed  part,  it  is  entered  and  described  under 
three  different  heads.  The  work  is  not  wholly 
Galileo's ;  for,  before  he  had  concluded  his  obser- 
vations, bhndness  came  upon  him,  and  he  then 
entrusted  the  completion  of  his  labours  to  his 
friend.  Father  Raineri,  whose  portion  of  the  manu- 
script will,  of  courss,  also  be  printed. 

The  progress  of  astronomical  inquiry  since  that 
period  has  superseded  the  treatise  in  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  but  in  every  other  respect  the  pub- 
lication will  be  of  the  greatest  interest. 

During  the  year  1842  there  were  printed  in  Italy 
3042  books  (the  number  printed  in  1841  was  2999). 
Of  these,  1769,  or  about  three-fifths,  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom ;  508  in 
Piedmont;  235  in  Tuscany;  216  in  the  Papal 
States;  174  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies; 
19  in  the  duch)''  of  Modena  ;  and  1 1  in  the  state  of 
Lucca.  Of  these  works,  a  considerable  portion 
were  translations. 

NORWAY. 
When  the  congress  of  Scandinavian  naturalists 
assembled  last  summer  in  Stockholm,  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  meeting  of  next  year  should  take 
place  in  Christiania.  The  president  observed  that 
this  decision  was  to  be  regretted,  inasmuch  as 
several  distinguished  naturalists,  members  of  the 
Jewish  persuasion,  would  be  prevented  from  taking 
part  in  the  meeting,  no  Israelite  being  permitted  to 
enter  Norway.  The  congress  imediately  resolved 
to  address  a  petition  to  the  Norwegian  government, 
praying  that  those  Jewish  naturalists  who  washed 
to  join  the  scientific  meeting,  should  be  allowed  to 
sojourn  in  Christiania  during  its  meeting.  This 
request,  to  which  the  council  of  state  and  the 
ministry  of  Norway  were  favourable,  has  been  ac- 
ceded to.  It  is  understood  that  the  Storthing,  in  its 
next  session,  will  vote  for  full  and  entire  rehgious 
liberty  throughout  Norway. 

PRUSSIA. 

The  personal  reminiscences  of  Carl  von  Holtei, 
two  volumes  of  which  have  recently  been  pub- 
lished in  Berlin  under  the  title  of '  Forty  Years,' 
are  said  to  be  now  exciting  considerable  interest  in 
the  literary  circles  of  Germany. 

A  new  oratorio,  entitled  '  John  Huss,'  composed 
by  Dr.  Karl  Lowe,  is  highly  extolled  by  the  mu- 
sical critics  of  Berlin.  The  composer  has  inter- 
woven through  the  oratorio  some  old  melodies 
w^hich  were  adopted  as  hymn  tunes  by  the  early 
reformers ;  an  idea,  probably,  borrowed  from  Mey- 
erbeer's *  Huguenots.' 

A  private  letter  from  Bonn  contains  the  follow- 
ing curious  story.  It  was  necessary  to  state,  in 
the  usual  Latin  programme  at  the  close  of  the  last 
university  term,  that  the  lectures  on  language  and 


comparative  philology  would  not  be  given,  because 
the  professor  who  was  to  deliver  them  (Dr.  Ko?e- 
garten)  was  travelling  abroad.  The  writer  of  the 
programme,  desiring  to  announce  the  fact  in  choice 
Latinity,  placed  after  the  professor's  name  the 
words,  *  Barbaras  terras  peregrans'  (wandering  in 
foreign  lands).  The  director  of  the  police,  who,  it 
would  seem,  was  not  very  profoundly  versed  in 
classical  lore,  interpreted  the  word  '  barbaras'  in 
the  sense  it  commonly  bears  in  modern  languages. 
The  country  in  which  the  professor  was  travelling 
was  Russia ;  and  the  czar  was  at  that  moment  in 
Berlin  on  a  visit  to  the  king :  the  expression  was 
plainly  a  most  offensive  allusion  to  Russia — per- 
haps even  an  insult  to  the  czar  himself.  Accord- 
ingly orders  were  forthwith  issued  for  tearing 
down  the  programmes  which  had  been  posted  up, 
and  for  seizing  all  the  copies  remaining  in  the 
chancery  of  the  university.  This  affair  has  ex- 
cited no  little  amusement  at  Bonn. 

RUSSIA. 

Gretsch,  the  imperial  councillor  of  state,  and 
editor  of  the  '  Northern  Bee,'  has  been  commis- 
sioned by  the  Russian  government  to  write  an  ac- 
count of  Russia,  with  a  view  to  counteract  the 
alleged  misstatements  of  the  French  work  lately 
published  by  the  Marquis  de  Custine.  The  docu- 
ments for  Gretsch's  work  are  furnished  from 
official  sources.  The  author  is  writing  it  in  the 
Russian  language,  and  the  sheets  are  sent  one  by 
one  to  M.  Von  Kotzebue,  who  translates  them 
into  German.  A  French  translation  will  also  be 
pubhshed  under  the  sanction  of  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment. 

Professor  Jacobi,  whose  numerous  experiments 
in  electricity  are  well  known  in  the  learned  world, 
has  received  instructions  from  the  Emperor  Nicolas 
for  the  establishment  of  an  electrical  telegraph  be- 
tween St.  Petersburg  and  Tsarkce-Selo.  A  trial 
of  this  galvanic  correspondence  between  the  em- 
peror's winter  palace  and  the  hotel  of  the  Post 
Office  has  proved  perfectly  successful. 

The  College  Counsellor  Oertel  has  just  published 
a  •  French-Russian  and  Russian-French  Diction- 
ary,' in  two  volumes.  A  third  volume,  which  is 
in  preparation,  will  contain  the  terms  of  natural 
history  and  of  the  sciences. 

Professor  Busch,  of  the  Medico- Chirurgical  Aca- 
demy of  St.  Petersburg,  died  on  the  5th  of  No- 
vember, at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  Dr.  Busch 
had  been  the  principal  medical  practitioner  in  the 
Russian  capital  for  upwards  of  haJf  a  century. 

Professor  Baer,  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy 
of  Science,  has  during  the  last  few  years  made 
several  antiquarian  excursions  into  the  most  north- 
ern regions  of  Russia.  He  has  recently  returned 
from  a  visit  to  some  of  the  small  islands  adjacent 
to  the  Finnish  coast.  On  those  islands,  as  well 
as  in  several  parts  of  Lapland,  and  even  in  Nova- 
jo-Sembla,  Professor  Baer  found  masses  of  stone 
ranged  in  rows  and  winding  in  a  labyrinthian  form. 
The  artistical  aiTangement  of  these  stones  bears 
evidence  that  they  have  been  put  together  with 
human  hands.  In  spite  of  the  most  active  research- 
es. Professor  Baer  has  been  unable  to  arrive  at 
any  satisfactory  conclusion  reipecting  the  origin 
and  object  of  these  ancient  monuments.  In  Lap- 
land the  inhabitants  alleged  that  these  labyrinths 
had  existed  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  that 
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they  everywhere  bore  the  name  of  Babylon ;  but  . 
no  one  could  say  by  whom  or  for  what  purpose  j 
they  had  been  constructed.  They  were  entirely 
overgrown  by  lichens,  which,  as  those  plants  are 
of  very  tardy  growth,  is  another  proof  of  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  monuments.  They  are  highly  priz- 
ed by  the  people,  who  use  every  caution  to  pre- 
serve them  from  decay.  Professor  Baer  believes 
them  to  be  of  Finnish  or  Russian  origin. 

SPAIN. 
M.  Gachard,  the  Belgian  archivist,  is  busily  pur- 
suing his  researches  here.  After  having  explored 
the  national  library  of  Madrid,  the  libraries  of  the 
Escurial,  and  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History, 
he  set  out  for  Simancas,  where  the  archives  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy  are  preserved.  No  foreigner 
was  ever  before  allowed  to  inspect  that  celebrated 
collection,  and  even  native  Spaniards  do  not  easily 
gain  admittance  to  it.  M.  Gachard  was  therefore 
singularly  fortunate  in  being  permitted,  not  only  to 
examine,  but  to  make  copies  and  extracts  from  all 
documents  relating  to  the  history  of  Belgium,  of 
which  there  is  a  vast  number  at  Simancas.  M. 
Gachard  bestows  particular  attention  on  the  exam- 
ination of  the  documents  relative  to  the  revolution 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  On  this  subject  he  found 
the  most  complete  and  valuable  historical  records 
in  the  original  correspondence  of  Margaret  of  Par- 
ma, Cardinal  Granville,  and  the  Duke  of  Alba, 
with  Pliilip  II.,  and  numerous  letters  of  Counts 
Egmont  and  Horn,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  other 
eminent  personages.  The  letters  of  the  Duchess 
of  Parma  to  the  king,  which  are  in  Itahan,  the 
only  language  the  princess  could  write,  are  all  au- 
tographs, and  very  interesting.  The  correspon- 
dence of  Granville  is  still  more  voluminous ;  it  is 


in  Spanish,  and  all  in  his  own  handwriting.  M. 
Gachard  had  previously  made  notes  of  all  the  cor- 
respondence of  Granville  with  the  court  of  Ma- 
drid preserved  at  Besan9on,  and  now  in  the  course 
of  publication  by  the  French  government.  The 
letters  of  the  cardinal,  in  the  library  at  Besan^on, 
form  but  a  small  portion  of  those  preserved  at  Si- 
mancas. 

SWEDEN.   ' 

The  Swedish  merchant  brig,  the  Bull,  which  re- 
cently returned  to  Stockholm,  after  a  voyage  of 
three  years,  has  brought  some  curious  information 
from  the  Pacific,  having  touched  at  several  small 
islands,  which  probably  have  not  been  visited  by 
any  European  since  Cook's  time,  besides  four  other 
islands,  w^hich  are  not  marked  in  any  chart,  and 
of  which  possession  was  taken  in  the  name  of 
King  Charles  John.  The  natives  are  a  very  hand- 
some race,  and  very  gentle  in  disposition  and  man- 
ners.    They  had  never  seen  iron. 

A  peasant,  lately  engaged  in  ploughing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Wisby,  found  an  oval-shaped 
copper  box,  containing  no  less  than  3350  silver 
coins,  and  several  pieces  of  silver.  Tlie  smaller 
coins,  about  380  in  numljer,  are  Anglo-Saxon, 
Danish,  and  Norwegian,  of  the  reigns  of  Kings 
Ethelred,  Canute,  Harold,  Hardeknute,  Edward, 
and  Sven  Grikson.  The  larger  co'ns  bear  the 
names  of  Cologne,  Magdeburg,  Mentz,  Strasburg, 
Augsburg,  and  other  German  towns.  All  the  coins 
are  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries. 

On  the  11th  of  November,  the  Stockholm  aca- 
demy of  science  gave  a  grand  banquet  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  anniversary  of  the  appointment  of  the 
celebrated  Berzclius,  to  the  post  of  secretary  to  the 
academy. 
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eri,  Firenze :  Allegrini  e  Mazzoni.— 
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2.  Biographic  de  Dante*  Par  M.  Fauriel. 
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3.  Legons  sur  Dante  dans  le  cours  d^Histoire 
moderne.  Par  M.  le  Normant.  Paris. 
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4.  Voyage  Dantesque,  Par  M.  Ampere. 
1840. 

5.  Vita  di  Dante,  scritta  da  Cesare  Balho. 
2  vols.     Turin :  Pomba.     1839. 

6.  Dante  et  la  Philosophie  Catholique  au 
13eme  Siecle.  Par  A.  F.  Ozanam.  Pa- 
ris.    1839, 

7.  Uisioire  de  Dante  Alighieri.  Par  M. 
Artaud.     Paris.     1841. 

8.  Sullo  Spirito  della  Divina  Commedia. 
Del  Marchese  Azzolini.  Firenze.  1837. 

The  study  of  Dante  has,  within  the  last  few 
years,  received  a  new  impulse  upon  the 
continent.  In  Germany  we  have  had,  at 
least,  four  translations  in  succession ;  two 
in  terza  rima,  by  Kannegiesser  (1832),  and 
by  Streckfuss  (1834)  ;  two,  in  blank  verse, 
by  Prince  John  of  Saxony,  and  by  Kopisch. 
La  Vita  Nuova  and  Le  Rime  di  Dante  have 
also  been  translated.  Philosophical  and 
elaborately  learned  commentaries  upon  the 
poem  have  appeared.  Lectures  upon  the 
Commedia  have  been  given  at  Berhn,  Bonn, 
Konigsberg,  Halle,  Breslau,  and  other  places. 
In  France,  the  translation  of  MM.  Delecluze 
and  Brizeux,  the  works  cited  at  the  head  of 
our  article,  and  many  others  which  we  do 
not  cite  at  all ;  —  in  Italy,  the  *  Life  of 
Dante,'  by  M.  Balbo,  the  writings  (catholic 
alas)  of  M.  Fea,  of  M.  Azzolini,  of  M.  Pian- 
ciani ; — better  still,  the  many  editions  of  the 
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poem,  and  the  Opert  minori,  so  long  heg* 
lected,  all  signalize  the  same  fact.  After 
four  or  five  centuries  of  accumulated  labours 
upon  this  man,  one  might  fancy  that  he  was 
born  yesterday.  His  life,  his  works,  his 
system,  his  belief,  are  on  all  sides  industri- 
ously subjected  to  a  new  analysis.  They 
are  interrogated  like  an  oracle  in  seasons  of 
emergency,  with  a  sort  of  feverish  anxiety, 
which  never  has  been,  and  perhaps  never 
will  be  paralleled.  It  is  the  reaction  against 
Bettinelli,  and  the  indifference  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  says  the  *  Revue  des  deux 
Mondes.'*  Nothing  more }  This  random 
style  of  assertion,  applied  to  the  worship 
which  humanity  renders  to  its  great  men, 
is  constitutional  with  the  *  Revue  des  deux 
Mondes,'  and  is  in  keeping  with  its  usual 
mode  of  proceeding ;  but  it  is  not  to  our 
taste,  nor  do  we  think  it  would  suit  the 
taste  of  the  writers  we  have  mentioned.  In 
periods  of  transition,  when  there  has  been 
a  foreboding  of  innovation,  we  have  always 
seen  men  turn  a  longing  look  towards  the 
past,  and,  as  it  were,  strain  to  their  hearts 
with  a  renewed  love  the  image  of  some  one 
among  the  numbers  of  their  mighty  dead  ; 
once  it  was  Plato  or  Aristotle— now  it  is 
Bacon  or  Dante.  It  is  the  guiding  thread 
of  Tradition  which  man  tries  to  find  before 
he  adventures  himself  among  unknown  re- 
gions. From  these  giants  of  the  realm  of 
Thouo-ht — these  high  priests  of  the  Ideal — 
he  demands  the  meaning  of  that  which  has 
been  and  the  inspiration  of  that  which  shall 
be  and  he  is  answered.  Great  men  are  the 
land -marks  of  Humanity  ;  they  measure  its 


•  *  Biographes  et  Traducteurs  de  Dante/  art.  d« 
M.  Labitt«.     1841. 
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course  along  the  Past ;  they  indicate  for  it 
the  direction  towards  the  Future.  Great 
men  both  narrate  and  prophesy.  God  hath 
endowed  them  above  their  frillows  with  the 
faculty  to  feel  more  intensely  and  more  ex- 
tensively the  Universal  Life  which  inter- 
penetrates and  pervades  all  things  — they 
breathe  it  out  at  every  pore.  Men  of  a 
unity  of  character,  they  have  powers  of 
generalisation — they  see  the  reason  of  things 
• — they  can  class  and  harmonize,  into  one 
complete  whole,  impressions,  recollections, 
prejudices,  upon  which  mediocrity  dwells 
in  detail  and  analyzes — they  work  upon  the 
species,  whilst  mediocrity  deals  only  with 
the  individuals — they  grasp  the  principle, 
whilst  the  men  of  mediocrity  remain  crawl- 
ing amongst  facts  :  the  one  class  catches  a 
glimpse  of  the  course,  whilst  the  other  per- 
ceives nothing  but  the  effects.  Besides, 
their  thought  is  often  the  still  unexpressed 
thought  of  the  whole  nation — a  thought  that 
future  generations  must  arise  to  develope. 
Their  speech  is  always  either  an  historical 
formula  or  a  presentiment.  They  create 
nothing,  for  it  is  the  province  of  the  Deity 
alone  to  create  :  they  discover — they  look 
forth  and  discern  stars,  where  our  feeble 
eyes  see  only  the  Milky  Way.  Their  lan- 
guage, not  being  understood,  is  almost  al- 
ways despised  by  their  contemporaries. 
Their  thought  disappears,  submerged  under 
the  waves  of  the  time  present,  but  God  him- 
self guides  it  beneath  the  abyss  ;  and  if  it 
be  swallowed  up,  it  is  only  to  re-appear  be- 
yond. We  are  just  beginning  to  know  this. 
For  a  long  time,  in  our  supercilious  manner 
of  looking  at  the  history  of  literature,  in  see- 
ing therein  nothing  but  individuals — flowers 
uprooted,  without  giving  ourselves  the  trou- 
ble to  study  the  ground  that  brought  them  all 
forth  and  nourished  them — we  have  consi- 
dered genius  as  something  mysterious  and 
unintelligible,  an  exotic  production,  having 
no  connection  with  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding it — without  any  reason  for  its  ex- 
istence, without  any  meaning  or  aim  disco- 
verable by  the  generations  which  come  after. 
It  was  with  terror  and  mistrust  that  we  saw 
that  rise  up  a  giant,  which  was  not  of  us — 
which  was  above  our  heads — and,  according 


as  we  were  o-ood  or  bad. 


or  weak. 


we  worshipped  it,  or  po\ired  out  anathemas 
against  it.  Later  on  we  determined  to  study 
it ;  but  we  did  not  cease  to  regard  genius 
as  an  isolated  thing,  without  respect  to  the 
medium,  the  epoch,  or  the  country  that  sur- 
rounded it.  We  had  no  basis  to  go  upon 
for  our  study ;  and  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  catch  the  life  of  genius  in  its  totality,  we 
only  analyzed  the  corpse  of  it.  Of  what 
use  to  us  was  the  thought  of  genius  ?  What- 


ever it  might  have  been,  was  it  not  past  ? 

did  it  not  die  away  with  the  past  ?  When 
w^e  had  coldly  said,  '  It  is  a  beautiful  dream,' 
all  was  said  ;  it  w  as  too  far  removed  from 
us  that  we  should  be  at  all  inclined  to  con- 
secrate our  vigils  to  it.  Still  there  was  be- 
side us  something  which  was  its  envelope, 
its  material  expression,  the  form,  in  short  j 
and  upon  this  we  threw  ourselves  with  a 
sort  of  animosity  ;  we  undertook  to  dissect 
it,  to  make  minute  details ;  and  this  labour 
continued  for  centuries,  and  was  called  cri- 
ticism.  An  ungrateful,  sterile,  Sisyphean 
task,  that  had  to  be  commenced  afresh  each 
time  that  a  new  incarnation,  arising  to  tell 
us  that  the  laws  of  form  reside  in  the  idea^ 
and  that  each  idea  has  its  own  law,  over- 
turned the  materials  so  painfully  amassed. 
We  still  went  on,  how^ever.  And  one  day, 
as  w^e  were  traversing  upon  the  road  of  pro- 
gress, ground  which,  we  believed,  had  never 
before  been  the  scene  of  human  labour,  it 
so  happened  that  we  met  with  deeply  mark- 
ed traces  of  travellers  who  had  been  before 
us,  and  that  we  recognized  they  had  been 
left  by  those  wonderful  men  whom  we  had 
so  much  admired,  but  whose  thought  had 
appeared  to  us  a  sublime  wandering  from 
the  path  of  reason  to  the  bosom  of  the  infi- 
nite. From  that  day  the  point  of  view  from 
"A'hich  we  studied  great  men  was  changed  ; 
the  true  critic  arose.  Now  we  neither  adore 
genius,  nor  anathematise  it ;  we  endeavour 
to  understand  it,  and  we  are  learning  to  love 
it.  We  regard  the  form  it  assumes  but  lit- 
tle, for  we  know  that  forms  perish,  and  that 
it  is  the  idea  alone  which  endures  for  ever. 


It 


to  raise  the  veil  which  conceals  this 


thought  that  we  especially  strive.     It  is  in 
very  truth  our  own,  even  as  they.     Men  of 
genius   are  our  brothers — brothers  blessed 
with  the  only  privilege  that  we  can  recog- 
nize  without    degrading   ourselves,   for    it 
comes  from  God.     But  we  shall  one  day 
rejoin  them,  and  realise  all  that  of  which 
they  caught  a  glimpse  before  us ;  and  w^e 
understand  them  more  and  more  in  propor- 
tion as  we  draw  near  to  that  day,  in  propor- 
tion as  we  aspire  towards  the  future.  Great 
men,  like  large  landscapes,  require   to   be 
viewed  from  an  eminence.     Formerly  the 
high  points  of  their  conceptions  alone  struck 
us  ;  like  the  peaks  of  the  Alps  when  looked 
at  from  below,  they  crushed  us  down  be- 
neath their  isolated  elevation ;    but  in  the 
present  day,  more  nearly  on  a  level  with 
them,  w^e  embrace  their  whole  extent,  we 
comprehend  better  their  unity  and  continu- 
ity ;  at  least  we  endeavour  to  do  so,  and 
that  is  already  a  great  point  gained. 

The  thought  that  was  in  Dante  is  the  same 
as  that  which  is  now  fermenting  in  the  bo- 
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som  of  our  own  epoch,  and  we  feel  this  in- 
stinctively ;    therefore  it   is   that  we  press 
around  him  with  fresh  ardour.     We  seek 
to  place  our  still  wavering  belief  in  refuge 
under  the  great  wing  of  his  genius.     We  do 
not  say  that  the  belief  of  the  writers,  whose 
names  stand  at  the  head  of  our  article,  is 
identical  with  that  of  Dante,  far  from  it ; 
we  say,  that  the  idea  which  animates  them 
—•the  idea,  to  realise  which  they  endeavour 
to  build  up  a  system  of  belief,  is  the  same 
that  Dante  pursued  more  than  five  centuries 
before  them.    They  are  Catholics,  Guelphs, 
or  Ghibelines  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  have  not 
sufficient  nerve  to  look  the  faith  of  the  future 
steadily  in  the  face ;  but  these  words  only 
represent  to  them  the  particular  form  under 
which  they  endeavour  to  lay  hold  of  their 
own  idea.     That  which  lies  hid  underneath 
their  labours  and  their  aspirations  is  an  idea 
of  renovation,  a  feeling  of  the  need  to  re- 
establish some  of  the  grand  ideas  of  order, 
harmony,  authority,  without  which  this  world 
.  could  not  long   hold  together ;  an  earnest 
desire  to  become   one  with  unity  in  all  its 
aspects,  religious,  political,  artistical  unity, 
which  multiplies  a  hundredfold  the  power 
of  intelligence   and  of  will  ;  which  in  the 
present  day  is  frittered  away  in  the  pursuit 
of  individual  interests  :  a  confused  yearning 
for  the  ideal,  which  is  clouded  by  the  mate- 
rialism of  private  interest,  and  by  the  super- 
ficial, corrupted,  and  venal  literature,  with 
which,  for 


some  years  past,  we  have  been 
overrun.  Dante  is  to  them,  what  he  is  to 
us,  one  of  the  purest  worshippers  of  the 
ideal  that  ever  existed — one  of  the  strong- 
est and  most  comprehensive  heads  which 
has  worked  in  this  world  between  Charle- 
magne and  Napoleon.  That  is  the  reason 
they  write  with  energy,  and  we  read  them 
with  patience,  sometimes  even  with  warmth. 
The  secret  of  Dante  is  a  thing  which  con- 
cerns the  present  time. 

Have  the  writers  of  whom  we  speak  un- 
veiled this  secret  ?  Have  they  seized  in  all 
its  aspects  that  soul  so  loving,  and  so  severe 
— so  susceptible  to  all  emotions,*  yet  so  pro- 
foundly sad — which  by  turns  reflected  within 
itself  Heaven,  earth,  hell,  things  finite,  and 
things  infinite  ?  We  do  not  think  they 
have.  The  view  which  each  of  them  has 
taken  appears  to  us  essentially  incomplete. 
One  has  made  him  a  Guelf — another  has 
made  him  a  Ghibeline  ;  nearly  all  of  them 
endeavour  to  prove  that  he  was  an  orthodox 
catholic.  Now,  Dante  was  neither  a  catho- 
lic nor  a  Guelf,  nor  a  Ghibeline  ;  he  was  a 
Christian  and  an  Italian.     But  all  of  them 

•  .  .  .  .  io  che  pur  di  mia  natura, 
Transmutabile  son  per  tutte  guise. — Pur^,  t. 


have  seized  some  trait  of  his  mind ;  all  have 
more  or  less  laboured  upon  the  outworks  of 
his  idea  ;  all  have  studied,  with  more  or  less 
impartiality,  the  age  in  which  Dante  lived, 
the  men  and  things  amongst  whom  he  passed 
his  life,  his  Opere  minoriy  hitherto  so  forgot- 
ten ;  and  by  these  means  they  have  opened 
the  only  way  in  which  the  individuality  of 
the  man  and  the  poet,  so  profaned  and  mu- 
tilated by  the  sectarians  of  the  dead  letter, 
may   be  soon  re-established.     For  fifty  or 
thirty  years,  people  made  dissertations  about 
the  Piipe  Satan — about  two  different  read- 
ings,* both  equally  absurd — about  the  greater 
or  less  degree  of  harmony  in  certain  lines  of 
a  poem,  where  the  harmony  flows  through- 
out in  a  full  tide.     At  the  present  day  the 
romanticism   of  the    continent   has   passed 
over  the  dried-up  ground  of  these  carpings 
upon  words    and   syllables,   and   they   are 
bowed  down  level  with  the  ground,  never 
more   to   raise   themselves   up.     May   the 
dust  weigh  more  lightly  upon  their  sleep 
than  upon  their  books  !     Our  writers  occu- 
py themselves  less  with  the  forms  than  with 
the  subjects — less  with  the  details  than  with 
the  whole — less  with   the  mode  in  which 
Dante  expresses  his  thought  than  with  that 
thought  itself.     Instead   of  writing  a  hun- 
dredth commentary   upon  his   work,   they 
write  his  life.     Yet  a  few  more  efforts,  and 
this  grand  figure  of  the  Christian  era,  which 
has  hovered  above  our  cradle,  will  re-appear 
to  our  eyes,  shining  with  brighter  glory,  and 
we  may  offer  to  it,  not  our  admiration  (that 
it  has  compelled  for  five  hundred  years),  but 
our  sympathy  and  our  love — that  love  for 
which  his  soul  thirsted — which  none  gave 
him  during  his  lifetime,  and  which  even  yet, 
for  want  of  knowledge,  we  can  only  bestow 
by  a  sort  of  instinct,  and  even  that  only  a 
half  love. 

Poor  Dante !  admiration  has  done  him 
more  harm  since  his  death  than  ever  hatred 
during  his  life  ;  it  has  mutilated  the  thought 
that  lay  below  by  attaching  itself  exclusive- 
ly to  its  most  brilliant  surface  ;  it  has  adored 
the  flame  and  forgotten  the  hearth;  the 
poet  has  effaced  the  man,  the  inspired  speak- 
er, the  thinker.  Poetry  is,  however,  the 
power  to  symbolise,  consecrated  to  the  ser- 
vice of  a  great  thought.  As  in  the  case  of 
Milton,    the    splendour   of  the   poem   has 


•  Upon  the  accuja,  for  example,  of  the  Floren- 
tine edition  of  1481,  and  the  attuja  of  the  other 
editions  (Purg.,  c.  33,  v.  48).  Accuja  and  attuja 
mean  nothing,  either  in  Italian  or  English,  or  any 
other  existing  language.  They  are  evidently  two 
errors  of  the  copyists.  A  buia  (darkness)  is,  -with- 
out doubt,  the  word  that  Dante  wrote,  and  yet  not 
one  of  the  thousand  and  one  annotators  has  substi- 
tuted it  for  this  barbarism.  Foscolo's  edition  alone 
(Rolandi,  London,  1842-3)  gives  the  true  reading. 
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thrown  tiie  minor  works  into  the  shade. 
The  cupola  has  caused  the  lower  part  of 
the  edifice  to  be  forgotten.  Lightly  regard- 
ed by  his  contemporaries  themselves,*  they 
did  not  meet  with  a  favourable  medium, 
even  when  the  press  gave  them  a  more  ex- 
tended circulation.  The  age  of  patriots  was 
dead,  that  of  thinkers  had  not  yet  arisen. f 
In  the  midst  of  the  torrent  of  pedantic,  Jesu- 
itical, academical  literature,  which  over- 
flowed Italy,  the  '  Divina  Commedia '  swam 
above  all, — there  was  in  it  an  eternal  spirit 
of  poetry,  which  no  human  efforts  could  de- 
stroy ;  the  minor  works  were  overwhelmed, 
new  editions  of  them  were  very  rare  ;  they 
were  besides,  thanks  to  the  fashion  of  ser- 
vilely following  one  single  codiccy  so  ex- 
tremely faulty,  that  the  Convito^  for  instance, 
was,  before  the  labours  of  Monti  and  others, 
almost  unintelligible  ;  to  which  may  be  add- 
ed, the  barbarous  Latinity  of  some,  and  the 
wearisome  scholastic  form  of  all. 

Besides  this,  men,  instead  of  studying 
such  minor  works  as  are  incontestibly  prov- 
ed to  belong  to  Dante,  amused  themselves 
on  the  faith  of  some  codice^  or  of  God  knows 
what,  in  attributing  to  him  others,  evidently 
forged,  and  which  are,  nevertheless,  quoted 
in  the  present  day  by  his  biographers.  We 
are  not  speaking  of  the  ^  Disputationes  de 
Aqua  et  Terra,' — of  a  Dissertation  upon  the 
Nature  of  Fishes — of  the  Life  and  Miracles 
of  Saint  Torello,  and  other  trash,  attributed 
to  him  by  such  as  Father  Negri,  by  Father 
Soldani,  by  Valvassori,  and  such  like  :  they 
were  soon  rejected  as  impostures.  We  are 
speaking  of  forgeries  which  have  obtained 
credit  among  literary  men — which  have 
been  received,  one  cannot  conceive  how,  by 


•  Forgetting  that  Dante,  in  his  *  Convito,'  writ- 
ten in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  entirely  confirmed 
his  *  Vita  Nuova :'  "  Se  nella  presente  opera  la 
quale  e  Convito  nominato,  piu  virilmente  si  trac- 
tasse,  che  nella  Vita  Nuova,  non  intendo  pero  a 
quella  in  parte  alcuna  derogare,  ma  maggiormente 
giovare  per  questa  quella."  Boccacio,  in  his  life 
of  Dante,  affirms  that  Dante  blushed  for  his  first 
"Work.  Others  speak  lightly  of  his  detached  poems, 
■which  Dante  in  his  poem  causes  Casella,  the  friend 
of  his  youth,  to  sing  to  him  with  love. 

t  The  first  edition  of  the  'Convito'  is  that  of 
1490,  by  Buonacorsi,  Florence.  A  Titanic  Italian 
conception  like  that  of  Dante,  could  not  in  those 
times  be — we  do  not  say  felt — but  divined.  Far 
from  spreading  civilisation  on  the  world,  the  civil- 
isation of  Italy,  concentrated,  like  life  in  the  heart, 
at  Florence,  already  foreboded  adverse  destinies. 
*  La  Monarchia,'  although  twice  translated,  in 
1461,  by  Jacopo  del  Rosso,  and  in  1467,  by  Mar- 
silio  Ficino,  was  only  first  published  in  1.559  at 
Basle  (per  lo  Opporinum)  twenty-nine  years  after 
the  last  ray  of  Italian  liberty  had  been  stifled  by 
Charles  V.  and  Clement  VII.  The  book  '  De  Vul- 
gari  Eloquio'  appeared  in  1529  at  Vicenza,  in  a 
transUtiou  \  the  Latin  text  in  1577  at  Paris. 


j  the  writers  named  at  the  head  of  our  article, 

and  which  lead  to  a  false  appreciation  of  the 

j  life    and  opinions  of  Dante  ;    inventions  of 

I  Mario  Filelfo,  a  brazen  and  impudent  char- 

!  latan  and  speculator,  if  ever  there  was  one  ; 

iwe  allude  to  the  Credo,  to  the  Mafjnifcat, 

I  to  the  Seven  Penitential  Psalms,  and  othej: 

I  sacred  poems,  which  are  to  be  found  in  al- 

;  most  all  the  editions  of  Dante's  poems — to  a 

host   of  compositions,    sonnets,    and   other 

things  belonging  to   Dante  of  Majano,  his 

contemporary  ;    another  Dante,  an  obscure 

poet  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  perhaps  to  two 

of  the  sons  of  Dante  himself — any  way,  not 

to  him — and  yet  inserted  among  the  Bime 

of  one  Dante.* 

If  to  all  these  sources  of  error  we  add  the 
audacious  lies  introduced  into  the  Life  of 
Dante  by  Filelfo  and  others,  the  anecdotes 
invented  by  Franco  Sacchetti  and  other 
novelists,  and  received  as  history — the 
accusations  insinuated  against  Dante  by 
popish  and  Jesuitical  writers — the  gratuitous 
affirmations  about  his  travels  and  his  friend- 
ships by  a  servile  tribe  of  writers,  working 
in  the  hire  of  some  patrician  families,  whom 
they  seek  in  all  ways  to  flatter — we 
shall  no  longer  be  astonished  if,  after  all 
these  labours,  the  Life  of  Danle  still  remains 
to  be  written,  and  that  his  individuality  can 
scarcely  be  discerned  through  the  clouds 
and  darkness  that  have  accumulated  over  it. 
A  man  well  known  here  in  England,  and 
whose    name,    synonymous    with    literary 


*  Among  the  poems  attributed  to  Dante  by  the  Ve- 
netian editor  of  1518,  and  by  nearly  all  others  after 
him,  we  must  reject  tlie  canzone, '  Perche  nel  tempo 
rio,' '  Dacche  ti  piace,  Amore,  ch'  io  ritorni,' '  L'  u- 
om  che  conosce  6  degno  ch'aggia  ardire,'  *  L' alta 
speranza  che  mi  raca  amore,'  '  Oime  lasso  quelle 
treccie  bionde — Non  spero  che  giammai  per  mia 
salute,'  '  Io  non  pensava  che  lo  cor  giammai,'  *  Gio- 
vane  donna  dentro  al  cuor  mi  siede,'  *  L'  alta  virtu 
che  si  ritrassjp  al  cielo.'  Of  these,  several  are  by 
Cino.  The  sonnets,  <Dagli  occhi  belli  di  questa 
mia  dama,'  <  Un  di  si  venne  a  noi  melancolia,'  <  Mes- 
ser  Brunetto,'  &c.,  and  '  Quel  che  voi  siete,  amico, 
vestro  manto,'  *  Non  conoscendo,  amico,  il  vostro 
nome,'  *  Tu  che  stanzi  lo  colle  ombroso  e  fresco, 
Io  ho  tutte  le  cose  ch'  io  non  voglio,'  *  Lcde  di  Dio, 
e  dejla  madre  pura,'  *  Quando  veggio  Bechina  cor- 
rucciata,'  '  O  Madre  di  Virtute,  luce  eterna,'  and 
twenty  more,  at  least,  ought  to  be  equally  rejected  : 
also  the  four  lines, '  L'  amor  che  mosse  gia  1'  eterno 
Padre,'  the  epigram,  *0  tu  che  sprezzi  la  nona 
figura.'  Among  a  hundred  and  fifty  compositions 
attributed  to  Dante,  there  are  only  about  seventy 
that  belong  to  him.  Dionisi  did  much  to  expunge 
the  rest.  M.  Fraticelli,  the  editor  and  illustrator 
of  the  '  Opere  minori,'  and  who  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  names  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  has 
done  still  more  :  his  criticism  is  almost  always  just 
and  erudite.  We  regret,  however,  that  his  edition, 
through  some  unaccountable  timidity,  retains  all 
the  poems,  whether  genuine  or  not.  Many  persons 
will  not  read  notes,  which  form  an  isolated  portion 
of  the  work,  and  "will  persist  in  the  old  errors. 
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independence  and  incorruptible  political 
integrity,  is  revered  by  all  the  youth  of  Italy, 
though  little  mentioned  by  her  authors — 
Ugo  Foscolo — did  much  to  dissipate  these 
clouds  of  error.  Acrid  and  savage  in  his 
temperament,  his  mind  nourished  and  forti- 
fied by  severe  study,  little  calculated  for 
laying  new  foundations,  but  endowed  with 
mighty  faculties  to  overturn,  he  destroyed 
effectually  (unless  for  those  who  bow  down 
blindly  before  precedents)  a  host  of  errors 
that  had  been  handed  down  by  tradition, 
and  prejudices  which  barred  the  way  to  the 
study  of  Dante,  In  his  different  writings, 
especially  in  his*  '  Discorso  sul  Testo,'  &c., 
he  made  a  breach  and  cleared  the  ground 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  one.  He  annihi- 
lated historical  anachronisms,  atfirmations 
taken  up  on  the  faith  of  an  academy  or  a 
savantj — systems  dictated  by  the  vanity  of 
a  town  or  a  patrician  palace.  He  submitted 
authority  to  the  test  of  a  rational  examina- 
tion ;  he  drove  out  the  profane  ones  from  the 
vestibule  of  the  temple,  and  there  he  stopped. 
He  was  too  much  tinged  with  the  material- 
ism or  scepticism  of  his  time  to  venture 
therein  himself  and  become  a  priest  of  the 
god  ;  but  it  that  still  remains  to  be  done,  it 
is  imperative  on  any  one  who  shall  under- 
take to  write  the  life  of  Dante  after  him, 
neither  to  neglect  his  labours,  nor  to  go  on 
in  the  old  track. 

MM.  Ozanam,  Balbo,  and  d'Artaud,  still 
persist  in  them  in  many  respects — they  have 
not  taken  much  trouble  to  examine  and 
discriminate  the  works  of  those  who  have 
laboured  before  them.  They  believe  every- 
thing when  it  suits  them.  M.  Ozanam  sees 
Beatrice  dying  *'  dans  tout  I'eclat  de  la  virgin- 
ite,"  in  spite  of  the  '■'■Bici  fdice  sucb  et  uxori 
D.  Simonis  de  Bardis^^^  of  the  paternal  will. 
He  declares  that  Dante  understood  Greek, 
in  the  face  of  the  testimony  of  Dante  him- 
self, in  his  Convito,  when  he  speaks  of  the 
translations  of  Aristotle,  on  the  strength  of 
a  sonnet — •"  Ta  die  stanzi  lo  colle  omhroso  e 
fresco^'''*  which  is  evidently  not  by  Dante, 
but  which  he  attributes  to  him  on  the 
authority  of  Pelli  and  his  assistants,  without 
the  smallest  plausible  ars^ument  in  favour  of 
its  asserted  paternity.     He  consoles  himself 


•  This  *  Discorso,'  published  in  1825  by  Picker- 
ins,  was  to  have  formed  the  first  volume  of  an 
edition  of  the  '  Commedia,'  which  was  suspended 
by  the  death  of  Foscolo.  This  edition  has  recently 
been  published  by  Rolandi,  20,  Berners-street,  who 
purchased  the  MSS.  from  Pickering,  and  it  may 
some  time  possibly  furnish  us  with  an  opportunity 
of  reviewing  the  different  editions  of  the  text  : 
meanwhile  wc  gladly  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  its  great  beauty  and  excellence,  and  its 
remarkable  cheapness. 


for  the  faults  with  which  he  reproaches  the 
poet,  by  declaring  that  he   left  at  his  last 
bequest  a  magnificent  hymn  to  the  Virgin, 
and  that  he  wished  to  be  clothed  upon   his 
bier  in  the  habit  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis. 
Now  the  sonnet  "  O  Madre  di  Virtute,  luce 
eternaj^''  to  which  M.  Ozanam  alludes,  and 
attributed  to  Dante  by  Corbinelli,  belongs 
to  Monte  Andrea,   or  some   other  obscure 
poet ;  and  as  to  the  religious  habit  in  which 
the  Franciscan  fathers  are  said  by  Tirabos- 
chi   to  have  muffled  him,  it  is  one  of  those 
anecdotes   which  in  the  present  day  every 
tolerably  well-read  man  would  be  ashamed 
to  quote.     Dante  was  married,  and  he  has 
left  it  written  in  his  Convito,  that  it  is  not 
the  habit  of  St.  Bennet,  of  St.  Augustine, 
St.  Francis,  or  of  St.  Dominic,  that  consti- 
!  tutes  a  religious  life,  and  that  God  requires 
'  only    the    religion  of  the  heart.*     In  like 
I  manner,  with  M.  Ozanam,  M.  Balbo  com- 
}  placently  gives  the  anecdote  of  the  cowl ; 
I  he   believes   in  the  genuineness  of  le  rime 
sacrCj  and  in  that  tissue   of  trashy  meretri- 
jcious   lines   with   which   Quadrio,   Rigoli, 
Crescimbeni,  Frotta,  and  others  like  them, 
have  arbitrarily  loaded  the  memory  of  Dante. 
He  professes  clearly  to  discern  the  style,  the 
versification,  and  the  reminiscences  of  the 
poet.    He  believes  in  all  the  anecdotes  which 
it  has  pleased  Franco  Sacchetti  and  Cinzio 
Giraldi  to  introduce  into  their  tales.      He 
believes  in  the  four  embassies,  in  the  history 
of  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibelines,  in  all  that  it 
has  pleased  Mario  Filelfo  to  set  down  to  the 
account  of  Dante,  forgetting  the  quotations 
which  this  same  Filelfo  impudently  makes 
from  prose  worlcs  as  by  Dante,  and  which 
were  recognized  as  spurious  immediately  on 
their  publication.     Endowed  with  still  more 
vigorous  powers  of  believing,  M.  le  Cheva- 
lier   Artaud     de    Montor,     "  membre     de 
I'Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres, 
de  TAcademie  de  la  Crusca,  de  I'Academie 
de  Gottingue,"  and  of  ten  others,  the  names 
of  which  he  contrives  to  insinuate  here  and 
there  in  his  notes,  fondly  quotes,  and  always 
on  the  faith  of  Philelplius,  the  beginning  of 
a  letter,  "  Beatitudinis  tuac  sanctitas  nihil 
potest  cogitare  pollutum,  quae,  vices  in  terris 
gerens  Christi,  totius  est  misericordise  sedes, 
veriE  pietatis  exemplum,"  &c.;  written,  he 
declares,  by  Dante,  and  to  whom  ? — to  that 
same   Boniface   VIII.,    against    whom    he 
inveio"hs  bitterly  no  less  than  nine  times  in 


*  «  Che  non  lorna  a  religione  pur  qnelli  che  a 
San  Benedetto,  a  Sant*  A^ostino  e  a  San  Francesco,  e 
a  San  Dominico,  si  fa  d'abito  e  di  vita  simile,  ma 
eziandio  a  buona  e  vera  relisione,  si  pud  tornare, 
in  matrimonio  stando  ;  che  Iddio  non  voile  rcligioso 
di  noi,  se  non  il  cuore." — Convito. 


Dantt  AUighieri, 


April, 


the  poem.  In  the  warmth  of  his  zeal  as  a 
French  catholic  and  royalist,  he  is  almost 
tempted  to  believe  that  not  only  Erunetto 
Latini,  but  Dante  himself,  helped  to  draw 
up  the  bull  for  the  canonization  of  Louis 
IX.  by  Boniface.  He  is  astonished  at  the 
first  sonnet  by  Dante, "  A  ciascun  alma  presa 
e  gentil  core,"  composed,  he  assures  us, 
when  he  was  nine  years  old,*  although  he 
might  have  convinced  himself,  if  he  had 
read  the  Vita  Naova  with  a  little  more 
attention,  that  Dante  wrote  it  in  commemo- 
ration of  his  eighteenth  birth-day.  He  is 
quite  ready  to  attribute  to  Dante  (p.  4S5) 
four  lines,  "  L'^amor  che  mosse  gia  /'  eterno 
Fadre^^^  written  for  a  picture  in  the  great 
council  hall  at  Venice,  painted  by  Guariento 
forty-four  years  after  Dante  was  dead.     He 


and  in  history.  They  endeavour  to  explain 
to  us,  in  a  tone  of  paternal  indulgence,  how 
Dante  happened  sometimes  to  be  a  Guelf, 
and  sometimes  a  Ghibeline — that  it  was  the 
weakness  inherent  in  human  nature,  the 
violence  of  party,  the  influence  of  quick  and 
violent  passions,  by  which  he  was  blown 
hither  and  thither.  They  quote  from  Boc- 
cacio — in  whom  the  romance  writer  some- 
times predominates  over  the  historian — the 
anecdote  of  Dante's  throwing  stones  into 
the  street,  upon  passers  by  who  had  spoken 
evil  of  Ghibelinism.  They  all  declare,  from 
the  author  of  the  parallel  between  Milton 
and  Dante,  in  the  ^  Edinburgh  Review* 
(No.  84),  down  to  M.  Balbo,t  that  he  was 
choleric,  harsh,  vain,  tenacious.  With  this 
general  admission,   and   the  invented  inci- 


quotes  at  random,  without  discernment,  or  a  j  dents  with  which  they  have  broken  up  his 
shadow  of  critical  skill,  alike  from  authors  i  Hfe^  and  which  represent  him  as  changing 
worthy  of  credit  and  imbecile  compilers —  j  his  opinions  and  his  line  of  political  conduct 
Philelphus  and  Tiraboschi,  Muratori  and  j  without  sufficient  reason, — it  results  on  one 
Fra  Giacomo  da  Serravalle — they  are  all ,  hand,  that  the  unity  of  this  imposing  figure 
one  to  him.  |  is  destro^^ed,  which  stands  as  the  type  of  a 

We  have  not  for  many  years  seen  a  book  j  whole  nation,  mournful  and  grand  as  itself 
(635  pages  !)  so  utterly  devoid  of  erudition,  — on  the  other  hand,  for  the  numerous  class 
and  so  full  of  academical  bombast — of  vanity  whose  readino:  in  Dante  goes  no  further  than 
disguised  in  a  hypocritical,  sanctimonious  the  '  Inferno,' it  seems  ahnost  to  justify  the 
modesty — so  diffuse,  confused,  involved  and  accusation  of  sombre  hatred  and  terocily, 
prosing.  Yet  this  book  has  been  cried  up  \  which  a  writer  whose  mind  is  evidently 
in  France  as  the  important  and  conscientious  disordered,  and  whose  name  we  wish  to 
production  of  a  scholar,  and  an  Italian  trans- ;  abstain  from  mentioning,  has  dared  to  lay 
lation  is  even  now  in  preparation.  ]  against  Dante  within  the  last  six  years, — 

All  this  would  have  been  no  great  matter  here  in  London  ; — against  a  man  whose 
in  our  eyes,  if  these  errors  had  only  con-  goul  was  so  full  of  love,  that  he  placed  mo- 
cerned  mere  matters  of  fact,  which  did  not  rality  abov^e  all  science — who  made  moral- 
bear  upon  the  appreciation  of  the  Man,  ity  and  philosophy  consist  in  the  harmony 
upon  the  right  understanding  of  the  inner  of  the  virtues,  which  is,  says  he,  '  Beauty  ' 
life  of  the  soul,  upon  the  faith  of  Dante.; — ^^vho  declared  that  Genius  itself  was  inca- 
Dante  would  appear  more  extraordinary,  I  pable  of  attaining  certain  kinds  of  know- 
but  not  a  greater  man  in  our  eyes,  if  he  had  ]edge,  unless  it  be  assisted  by  Love  (Par. 
composed  a  sonnet  when  he  was  nine  years  yii^"^^  and  who,  in  the  *  Convito,'  defined 
old — in  the  same  way  that  he  would  have  ;  Philosophy — '  Uiio  amoroso  tiso  di  sapienza."* 
no  less  been  a  great  poet,  if  he  had  written  |  \\q  thank  God  it  is  all  false.  W'e  may 
some  of  the  wretched  verses  which  are  ^  p^vere  the  genius  without  mistrust  or  fear, 
attributed  to  him  erroneously.  But  the  ;  ^he  Life  of  Dante,  as  we  have  said  before, 
Man  is  at  stake  here.     The  man  appears  to  j  ^^m  remains  to  be  done,  and  the  writers  of 


us,  in  consequence  of  the  Guelphil  preju- 
dices which  have  guided  the  pen  of  almost 
all  the  writers  who  figure  at  the  head  of  our 
article,  incomplete,  incongruous,  weak, 
irascible,  unstable,  objective  rather  than 
subjective,  yielding  to  circumstances,  rather 
than  seeking  to  create  or  govern  them,  frag- 
mentary, many-sided.  There  mingles  with 
the  adoration  (sometimes  inconsiderate) 
which  these  writers  all  profess  for  the  poet 
— a  sort  of  compassionate,  patronising  tone 
of  benign  apology  for  the  Man,  which 
revolts  us,  as  at  once  a  solecism  in  morals 

♦  The  author  of  the  '  Curiosities  of  Literature* 
has  fallen  into  the  same  error,  vol.  vi. 


the  present  day  have  only  opened  the  way. 
The  mere  fact  of  Dante's  Life,  and  upon 
which  we  cannot  now  dwell,  will  not  take 
up  much  time  with  the  writer  who  is  to 
come.  Many  facts,  many  dates  which  have 
been  the  subject  for  many  pages  of  discus- 
sion, will,  we  fear,  have  to  remain  for  ever 
in  uncertainty :  the  places  where  he  first 
studied  ^whatever  Benvenuto  da  Imola  may 
say) — his  masters,  among  whom  we  only 

•  *'In  every  line  of  the  *Divina  Commedia'  we 
discern  the  asperity  which  is  produced  by  Pride 
struggling  with  Majesty." 

t  Si  fece  per  superba  ed  ira  Ghibelino.  H  gran 
peccato  di  Dante  fu  I'ira. — Vol.  ii.,  c.  1. 
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know  for  a  certainty  Brunetto  Latini — his 
friends,  if  we  except  Guido  Cavalcanti,  Gi- 
otti,  Casella  the  musician,  Charles  Martel 
king  of  Hungary,  I^orese,  brother  to  Corso 
Donati,  his  sister  Piccarda,  and  perhaps  one 
or  two  others  whom  he  hinnself  names  in 
his  poem.  The  dates,  and  the  places  of 
his  pilgrimages  across  Italy,  from  his  exile 
in  1302,  until  his  death  *in  1321,  which 
authors  have  so  well  contrived  to  compli- 
cate by  dint  of  random  conjectures,  can 
with  difficulty  be  established.  But  the 
Life  of  Dante  does  not  he  there.  For  us, 
the  Life  of  Dante  consists  in  the  sufferings 
and  aspirations  of  his  soul — in  its  character- 
istic impulses — in  the  development  of  his 
already  leading  thought — in  his  belief,  both 
as  a  man  and  as  an  Italian.  And  this  is  not 
to  be  discovered  by  consulting  the  old  bio- 
graphers and  the  old  annotators  of  Dante, 
nor  by  rummaging  in  the  archives  of  monas- 
teries, nor  by  following  with  M.  Ampere 
the  literal  footsteps  of  his  journey  through 
Italy.  It  must  be  done  by  plunging  at  once, 
as  much  as  possible,  into  the  medium  in 
which  Dante  lived,  then  to  study  his  works, 
his  minor  works  especially,  for  those  were 
evidently  designed  by  him  as  a  preparation 
for  the  poem,  afterwards  the  poem  itself, 
which  is  the  crown  of  the  edifice  which  he 
erected.  In  that,  if  you  read  therein  with 
reverence,  with  meditation,  with  sympathy 
for  all  that  Dante  loved,  you  will  find  every- 
thing. Both  as  a  man  and  as  a  poet,  Dante 
standsthe  first  in  modern  times — or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  he  is  the  first,  for  the  old 
world  had  nothing  analogous  to  him — of 
that  series  of  great  men  in  art,  which,  pass- 
ing through  Michael  Angelo,  has  in  our 
day  ended  in  Byron  ;  in  like  manner  as  a 
parallel  series  beginning  among  the  Greeks 
(jiEschylus  excepted),  has,  passing  through 
Shakspeare,  come  to  a  termination  in  Gothe. 
It  is  this  race  of  mighty  subjectives  who  may 
be  said,  in  token  of  their  conquest,  to  stamp 
the  impress  of  their  individuality  both  upon 
the  actual  world,  and  upon  that  which  they 
create — that  is  to  say,  all  they  derive  from 
within  themselves,  or  from  the  future,  of 
which  they  are  the  prophets  ; — whilst  the 
other  class  is  composed  of  those  who  reflect, 
like  a  still  lake,  all  things  that  are  without — 
who  efface  their  own  selves,  and  are  absorb- 
ed in  turn  by  the  objects  which  lie  before 
them.  In  both  classes  the  men  are  great — 
the  one  excites  more  of  our  admiration,  and 
the  other  more  of  our  sympathy.  In  both 
there  have  been  great  strug2;les  to  be  en- 
dured, great  victories  to  be  obtained — but 
in  the  one  case,  the  marks  of  the  combat  have 
been  left  upon  the  victors,  in  the  other  case 
it  is  aot  so.     The  one  race  appears  to  us 


like  gods  who  have  come  down  in  the  like- 
ness of  men,  and  the  others  seem  to  us  like 
men  who  have  made  themselves  as  gods. 
We  eagerly  trace  out  the  line  of  them,  we 
follow  them  lovingly  through  all  their 
labours  and  struggles  up  to  their  victory.  In 
all  the  works  of  Dante — his  life  of  suffering 
and  struggle  is  displayed  to  our  eyes.  He 
is  one  of  those  of  whom  we  may  say,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  beautiful  catholic  legend,  that 
they  leave  the  image  of  themselves  upon 
their  winding  sheet. 

Of  all  the  biographies  of  Dante,  the  care- 
fully got-up  edition  which  M.  Fraticelli  has 
given  to  the  world  of  his  ^  Opere  minori,'  is 
the  best  that  has  hitherto  appeared. 
Amongst  those  who  desire  to  make  Dante 
more  and  more  understood,  those  will  do 
the  most  towards  that  end,  who  shall  give 
us  good  translations  of  the  '  Vita  Nuova,' 
the  '  Convito,'  the  Latin  edition  of  his 
'  Monarchia,'  his  little  treatise  '  De  Vulgari 
Eloquio,'  and  the  seven  letters  of  his* 
which  are  still  extant.  These  works, 
hardly  understood  anywhere,  are  almost 
entirely  unknown  in  England.  The  idea 
that  Dante  pursued  during  the  whole  of  his 
life,  is  found — philosophically  expressed  in 
the  ^  Convito' — politically,  in  the  '  Monar- 
chia'— in  its  literary  aspect,  in  the  treatise 
^  De  Vulgari  Eloquio'  —  poetically  and  re- 
ligiously, we  may  say,  in  the  '  Commedia.' 
The  '  Vita  Nuova'  makes  a  class  apart — it 
is  a  perfume  of  the  early  youth  of  Dante — 
the  dream  of  that  love  which  God  sends  to 
his  privileged  children^  in  order  that  they 
may  never  despair  during  life,  and  forget 
the  immortality  of  their  being.  '•  La  Vita 
Nuova,'  which  Dante  wrote  most  probably 
at  the  age  of  eight-and-twenty,  and  in  which 
he  relates  both  in  prose  and  verse  the 
emotions  of  his  love  for  Beatrice,  is  an  ini- 
mitable little  book  of  gentleness,  purity, 
delicacy,  of  sweet  and  sad  thoughts, — loving 
as  the  note  of  the  dove,  ethereal  as  the 
perfume  of  flowers  ;  and  that  pen,  which  in 
later  years  resembled  a  sword  in  the  hands 
of  Dante,  here   delineates  their  aspect,  as 


*  There  is  but  one  translation,  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  of  two  of  his  letters ;  the  one  to  the 
princes  and  people  of  Italy,  and  that  d")ubtful  one 
to  Guido  da  Polenta.  The  others,  to  Cino  da  Pis- 
toia,  to  the  emperor  Henry  VIII.,  to  the  Italiaa 
cardinals,  to  the  Florentine  friend,  and  to  Cane 
Scaligero,  are  in  Latin.  Professor  Charles  Witte 
who  was  the  first  who  gave  an  edition  of  them  at 
Padua  in  1327,  announced  in  1838,  in  his  German 
journal,  the  discovery  of  seven  other  letters  by 
Dante,  in  a  MS.  given  in  1622  by  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria  to  Gregory  XV.  But  the  manuscript  was 
stolen  from  him,  and  has  remained  from  that  time 
inaccessible.  Other  letters  by  Dante,  quoted  by 
his  old  biographers,  cannot  now  be  found. 
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Raphael  might  have  done  with  his  pencil. 
There  are  pages — those,  for  example, 
where  is  related  the  dream  of  the  death  of 
Beatrice — the  prose  of  which  is  a  finished 
model  of  language  and  style  far  beyond  the 
best  pages  of  Boccacio.  There  are  sonnets,  in 
our  opmion,  far  beyond  the  most  admired  of 
Petrarch's,  ahnost  untranslatable,  so  exquisite 
are  they  in  their  construction,  and  so  purely 
Italian  in  their  harmony.  Shelley  alone  could 
have  succeeded .  At  present  we  think  that  the 
task  of  translating  the  '  Vita  Nuova'  can  be 
confided  only  to  the  soul  of  a  woman. 

There   have  been  loud  disputes  from  the 
days  of  the    Canon   Biscioni  down    to  M. 
Rossetti,  about  the  real  existence  of  such  a 
person  as  Beatrice.     One  cannot  really  un- 
derstand how  from  the  mystic  style  of  the 
work,  and  from  some  ambiguous   expres- 
sions put  there  as  a  prelude  to  the  poem, 
learned  men  have  been  able  to  bring  them- 
selves, in  the  face  of  the    customs  of  the 
middle   ages,    and   of  several    centuries  of 
Christian   symbolism,  in   spite  of  the  most 
positive    documents   to    the    contrary,    one 
while  to   refuse  all  bodily  individuality  to 
the   young  *  Eice,'  in  order    to    have  her 
nothing  more  than  abstraction — then,  again, 
to  admit   two   distinct  beings,  the  Beatrice 
of  the  poet,  and  the   Beatrice  of  the    the- 
ologian,  thus    destroying   what  constitutes 
the    progressive     continuity,   the    peculiar 
genius  in  the  love  of  Dante.     It  is  precisely 
this  endeavour  to  place  a  link  between  the 
real  and  the  ideal,  between  the  symbol  and 
the  invisible,   between  earth  and  Heaven, 
which     converts   the    love    of  Dante    into 
something    that     has    no    analogy      upon 
earth  that  we  know  of — a  work  of  purifica- 
tion and  idealization  that  stands  by  itself, 
pointing  out  the  mission  of  woman  and  of 
love.     She  who  inspired  Dante  here  below, 
became    his    angel,  his   guardian  angel,  in 
Heaven.     Death   itself  disappeared   before 
the  mighty  love    that   was    kindled  in   the 
heart  of  the  poet ;  it  transformed,  it  purified 
all  things.     The   bier,  as  Jean  Paul  says,  is 
the  cradle  of  Heaven.     Dry  your  eyes,  ye 
who  weep,  the  souls  who  have  cherished 
you,  and   whom  ye  have  cherished  to  the 
last  moment  of  their  stay  here   below,  are 
appointed,  as  a  reward   for  their  love  and 
yours,  to  watch  over  you,  to  protect  you,  to 
raise  you  up  one  step  nearer  towards  God 
in  the  scale  of  your  progressive  transforma- 
tions.    Have  you  in  one  of  those  moments 
which   stand   alone    caught  a   glimpse,   an 
intuition,  a  thought  of  genius,  an  unwonted 
light  bright  from'the  Eternal  Truth  ?     It  is, 
perhaps,  the  breath  of  the  being  whom  you 
have   most   loved,   and   who   has  the  best 
loved  you  when  upon  earth,  which  is  pass- 


ing  over   your   burning   forehead.      When 
sickened   with   deceptions,   you   wandered 
shivering   under   the   frozen  touch   of  the 
spirit   of  doubt,   have   you  felt  the  sudden 
warmth  of  a  thought  of  love  and  faith  glide 
into  your  heart  ?     It  was,  perhaps,  the  kiss 
of  your  mother,  whom  you  wept  as  dead, 
whilst  she  smiled   upon   your  error.     The 
'  Love   of  Dante'   is,  in  modern  times,  the 
prelude    to   such   thoughts.     It  is   not   the 
pagan  love,  the  joyful,  thoughtless,  sen.sual 
love  of  Tibullus,  or  Anacreon  ;  it  is  mourn- 
ful, troubled  by  an  inexpressible  sentiment 
of  incompleteness.     At  the  age  when  men 
breathe   nothing   but    hope    and     pleasure, 
almost  the  first  dream  of  Dante  is  death — 
the  death  of  his  mistress.     He  never  speaks 
of  the  personal  beauty  of  Beatrice,  except 
it  may  be  of  her  fair  hair,  and   the  expres- 
sion   of  her   face,  '  ove   non   puote    alcun 
mirarla  fiso'* — he  hastens  to  add.     Nor  is 
it  the  love  of  chivalry.     Chivalry,  owing  to 
that  characteristic  instinct  of  equality,  which 
in  Italy  mistrusted  its  origin  and  its  feudal 
tendencies,  never  took  root  there  ;  art  and 
poeiry  were  the  national  chivalry.     It  was 
not    the    love    of     Petrarch, — love    made 
divine  in  its  expression,  but  almost  vulgar- 
ized by  its  unquiet,  querulous  aim,  agitated 
during  the  life  of  Laura,  and  regretted  or 
accepted  as  a  sort  of  inevitable  misfortune 
after   her   death. f     The   love   of  Dante  is 
calm,  resigned,  submissive  ;  death  sanctifies 
it   instead    of  converting   it  into  remorse  ; 
neither  is  it  the  sort  of  love  which  charac- 
terizes our  age  of  transition,  and  which  has 
been  so  well  defined  as    *  I'egoisme   a  deux 
personnes,'  a  jealous  and  convulsive  passion, 
made    up    of  self-love   and   that  thirst  for 
personal    well-being   which     narrows    the 
sphere    of  our   activity,  and   causes   us  to 
forget  our  duties  towards  our  country  and 
towards    mankind  : — no,  the  love  of  Dante 
destroys  nothing,  it  fertilizes  all — it  gives  a 
giant-like  force  to  the  sentiment  of  duty — it 
expands  the  soul  to  the  ends  of  the  whole 
earth — '  Whenever   and  wherever  she  ap- 
peared to  me,  I  no  longer  felt  that  I  had  an 
enemy    in    the    world— such    a  flame    of 
charity  was  kindled  in  my  heart,  causing 
me  to  forgive  every  one  who  had  offended 
m.e.'J     The  power  of  continuing  to  go  on- 
wards towards  perfection  and  purification, 

•  The  sonp,  *Io  miroi  biondi,'  &c.,  from  which, 
if  we  recollect  right,  Mrs.  Jameson,  in  her  *  Loves 
of  the  Poets,'  draws  the  portrait  of  Beatrice,  is 
more  than  doubtful. 

t  *  Donne  che  avete,'  &c. 

t  *'  Quando  ella  apparia  da  parte  alcuna.  nullo 
nemico  mi  rimanea,  anzi  mi  giungea  una  fiamma 
di  caritade  la  quale  mi  facea  pcrdonare  aqualnnque 
m'  avesse  ofleso.*' — Vita  Nuova.  * 
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which  shone  in  to  him  from  Beatrice,  is  the 
constant  theme  of  his  poems* — it  is  the 
love,  such  as  Schiller  has  conceived  in  his 

*  Don  Carlos' — such  as  the  future  will  un- 
derstand. When  Beatrice — whose  affection 
for  the  poet  may  be  inferred  from  the  re- 
proaches she  addresses  to  him  in  Parad. 
exxxi.  1,  taken  together  with  lines  in  the 
Canzone,  '  E  m'  incresce  di  me'| — was 
married,  he  fell  seriously  ill ; — when  a  short 
time  afterwards  she  died,  his  life  was  feared 
for.       *  He    had    become,'   says    Boccacio, 

*  sometimes  savage  to  look  upon. 'J  But  he 
felt  that  the  death  of  Beatrice  imposed  fresh 
duties  upon  him,  and  that  what  he  had  now 
to  do,  was  to  render  himself  more  and  more 
worthy  of  her — he  resolved  within  himself  to 
keep  his  love  for  her  to  the  last  day  of  his 
life,  and  to  bestow  upon  her  an  immortality 
on  earth. §  He  kept  his  vows — his  union 
with  Gemma  Donati,  in  spite  of  the  asser- 
tions of  those  who  believe  it  was  unhappy,  || 
appears  to  have  been  calm  and  cold,  rather 
the  accomplishment  of  a  social  duty,  than 
the  result  of  an  irresistible  impulse  of  the 
heart.  His  short  fancies  for  Gentucca  and 
Madonna  Pietra  passed  over  his  soul  like 
clouds  ;  above  them  is  the  serene  Heaven, 
and  in  this  heaven  the  image  of  Beatrice 
remains  immovable  and  shining  like  the  sun 
of  his  inner  life.  He  gave  her  name  to  one 
of  his   daughters,  whom   Boccacio  saw,  a 

•  E  quel  soffrisse  di  starla  a  vedere 
Diverria  nobil  cosa  o  si  morria. 
»  •  *  •  * 

Le  ha  Dio  per  maggior  grazier  dato 
Che  non  pu6  mal  finir  chi  le  ha  parlato. 

Canzone. 
t  Noi  darem  pace  al  core  a  voi  diletto 
Diceano  agli  occhi  miei 
Quei  della  hella  donna  alcuna  volta. 
The  disproportion  of  their  fortunes  was,  perhaps, 
the  reason  they  were  not  married  to  each  other. 

}  "  Quasi  una  cosa  selvatica  a  riguardare,  magro, 
barbuto,  e  quasi  tutto  transformato  da  quelle  "che 
avanti  essere  soleva."— Fi7a  di  Dante. 

§  "  Apparve  a  mi  una  mirabil  visione,  nella 
quale  io  yidi  cose  che  mi  fecero  proporre  di  non 
dir  piu  di  questa  benedetta  insino  a  tanto  ch'  io 
non  potessi  piu  degnamente  trattare  di  lei :  e  di 
venire  a  cio  studio  quanto  posso  siccome  ella  sa, 
veramente.  Sicche  se  piacere  sara  di  colui,  a  cui 
tutte  le  cose  vivono,  che  la  mia  vita  per  alquanti 
anni  perseveri,  spero  di  dire  di  lei  quello  che  mai 
non  fu  delto  d'alcuna."— Vita  Nuova. 

II  The  lines  of  the  poem,  which  are  often  quoted, 
*  La  fera  moglie  piu  che  altro  mi  nuoce,' 
have  nothing  which  shows  the  smallest  allusion  of 
Dante  to  his  wife.  The  other  proof,  that  is  endea- 
voured to  be  deduced  from  his  silence,  goes  for 
nothing.  From  a  sentiment  of  delicacy,  Dante 
never  mentions  either  his  wife  or  children,  whom 
he  loved,  and  whom  he  called  round  him  as  soon  as 
circumstances  permitted.  Throughout  the  whole 
poem  there  is  but  one  reminiscence  of  his  domestic 
affections;  it  is  the  *  Benedetta  colei  che  in  te 
s'incinse,'  Inf.  viii.,  which  recalls  his  mother. 


nun  at  Ravenna.  He  inspired  himself  by 
her  memory,  not  only  in  the  magnificent 
pages  which  he  consecrated  to  her  towards 
the  close  of  his  life  in  his  poem,  but  in  his 
worship  for  Woman,  which  pervades  it  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  In  his  love  for  the 
beautiful  — in  his  striving  after  inward 
purity — Beatrice  was  the  muse  of  his  un- 
derstanding, the  angel  of  his  soul,  the  con- 
soling spirit,  which  sustained  him  in  exile, 
in  poverty — under  a  cheerless,  wandering, 
denuded  existence,  if  ever  there  was  one. 

Another  thought  sustained  him,  and  was 
the  end  towards  which  he  directed  all  the 
energies  which  love  had  roused  within  him  ; 
and  this  must  be  specially  insisted  upon, 
because,  wonderfully  enough  !  even  in  the 
present  day  it  is  either  misunderstood  or 
lightly  treated  by  all  who  busy  themselves 
about  Dante.  This  aim  is  the  national  aim 
— the  same  desire  that  vibrates  instinctively 
in  the  bosoms  of  twenty-two  millions  of 
men,  and  which  is  the  secret  of  the  immense 
popularity  Dante  has  in  Italy.  This  idea 
and  the  almost  superhuman  constancy  with 
which  he  pursued  it,  render  Dante  the  most 
complete  individual  incarnation  of  this  aim 
that  we  know,  and  notwithstanding,  this  is 
just  the  point  upon  which  his  biographers 
are  the  most  uncertain.  M.  Balbo,  it  is 
true,  somewhere  declares  Dante  to  have 
been  the  most  Italian  amongst  the  Italians  ; 
but  to  show  in  what  respect  he  was  so, 
embarrasses  him ;  he  gropes  about  unde- 
cided, warped  by  his  Guelphic  tendencies  ; 
he  writes  (chap.  1,  v.  2)  that  "Dante  for- 
sook his  party,  he  forsook  the  party  of  his 
ancestors,  the  party  of  the  people,  and  of 
Italian  independence,  for  that  of  a  foreign 
domination ;"  and  he  pleads  extenuating 
circumstances.  M.  Artaud  bravely  cuts  in 
two  the  human  unity  and  makes  two  things 
essentially  distinct  of  the  poetry  and  the 
politics ;  he  concludes  his  babbling  about 
the  inconsistencies  of  Dante  by  an  academical 
peroration, — "  Non,  Homere  de  lapeninsule 
Ausonienne,  retourne  a  la  poesie,  abjure  la 
politique,  science  dans  laquelle  tu  te  mon- 
trais  variable,  indecis,  non  par  vilete  mais 
par  col  ere."  And  M.  Lenormant  even 
goes  so  far  (God  forgive  him,  for  we  cannot) 
as  to  reproach  him  with  the  glorious  letter* 
in  which  he  refused  the  amnesty  that  was 
offered  to   him  upon  dishonourable  condi- 

*  We  shall  be  forgiven  for  inserting  here,  as  a 
note,  this  letter,  which  has  already  been  quoted  by 
Foscolo  in  the  'Edinburgh  Review;'  it  is  essential 
to  the  knowledge  of  Dante's  character  : — "  In  lit- 
teris  vpstris,  et  reverentia  debita  et  affectione  re- 
ceptis,  quam  repatriatio  mea  curae  sit  vobis  ex  ani- 
mo,  grata  mente  ac  dilisenli  animadversione  con- 
cepi ;  etenim  tanto  me  districtius  obligasti  qu  anto 
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tions.  Others  again  entirely  pass  over  the 
national  belief  of  Dante,  fearing  to  lower 
the  conception  they  have  formed  of  poetry. 
Moses  ascending  Mount  Sinai  amidst  light- 
ning and  storm,  to  receive  laws  for  his 
people,  is  not,  it  would  seem,  a  sublime 
poet  in  their  eyes. 

It  must  be  said  and  insisted  upon,  that 
this  i4ea  of  national  greatness  is  the  leading 
thought  in  all  that  Dante  did  or  wrote. — 
Never  man  loved  his  country  with  a  more 
exalted  or  fervent  love ;  never  had  man 
such  projects  of  magnificent  and  exalted 
destinies  for  her.  All  who  consider  Dante 
as  a  Guelph  or  a  Ghibeline,  grovel  at  the 
base  of  the  monument  which  he  desired  to 
raise  to  Italy.  We  are  not  here  required  to 
give  an  opinion  upon  the  degree  of  feasibility 
of  Dante's  ideas,  the  future  must  decide 
this  point.  What  we  have  to  do,  is  to  show 
what  Dante  aimed  at ;  in  order  that  those 
who  desire  to  come  to  a  just  estimate  of  his 
life,  may  have  sufficient  grounds  to  judge 
him.  This  we  shall  do  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble, relying  upon  passages  in  the  '  Convito,' 
and  his  little  treatise  '  De  Monarchia,^  for 
our  authority.  The  following  then  is  a 
summary  of  what,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
JDante  believed. 

God  is  one — the  universe  is  one  thought 


rarius  exules  invenire  amicos  oontiagit.  Ad  illa- 
ruin  vero  significata  respondeo,  et  (si  non  eatenus, 
qualiter  forsan  pusillanimitas  appeteret  aliquorum) 
ut  sub  examine  vesiri  consilii,  ante  judicium  ven- 
tilelur,  aftectuose  deposco.  Ecce  igitur  quod  per 
litteras  vestri  meique  nepotis,  nee  non  aliorura 
quamplurium  amicorum,  significalum  est  mihi  per 
ordinamentum  nuper  factum  Florentiee  super  abso- 
lutione  bannitorum,  quod  si  solvere  vellem  certara 
pecuniae  quantitatem,  veliemque  pati  notam  obla- 
tionis,  et  absolvi  possem,  et  redire  ad  prsesens.  In 
quo  quidem  duo  ridenda  et  male  praeconsiliata  sunt, 
pater:  dico  male  prseconsiliala  per  illos  qui  talia 
expresserunt,  nam  vestrae  litterae,  discretius  et  con- 
sultius  clausulatae,  nihil  de  talibus  continebant. 
Estne  ista  revocatio  sloriosa,  qua  Dantes  Allighie- 
rius  revocatus  ad  patriam,  per  trilustrium  fere  per- 
pessus  exilium  ?  Haec  ne  meruit  innocentia  mani- 
festa  quibuslibet  ?  Haec  sudor  et  labor  continuatus 
in  studio  ?  Absit  a  viro  philosophioe  domestico, 
temeraria  terreni  cordis  humilitas,  ut  more  cujus- 
dam  scioli  et  aliorum  infamium,  quasi  vinctus,  ipse 
se  patiatur  offerri !  Absit  a  viro  praedicante  justi- 
tiara,  ut,  perpessus  injuriam,  inferentibus,  velut 
beneraerentibus,  pecuniam  suam  solvat !  Non  est 
haec  via  redeundi  ad  patriam,  pater  mi ;  sed  si  alia 
per  vos,  aut  deinde  per  alios  invenietur,  quae  famae 
Dantis  atque  honori  non  deroget,  illam  non  lenlis 
passibus  acceptabo.  Quod  si  per  nuUam  talem 
Florentia  introitur,  nunquam  Florentiam  introibo. 
Quidni?  nonne  solis  astrorumque  specula  ubique 
conspiciam  ?  Nonne  dulcissimas  veritates  potero 
speculari  ubique  sub  coelo,  ni  prius  inglorium,  iramo 
ignominiosum  populo,  Florentinaeque  civitati  me 
reddam?  Quippe  nee  panis  deficjiet.'' — (^Written 
in  1316  to  a  Florentine  friend.) 


of  God* — the  universe  therefore  is  one.f 
All  things  come  from  God — they  all  partici- 
pate, more  or  less,  in  the  divine  nature,  ac- 
cording to  the  end  for  which  they  are  creat- 
ed. They  all  float  towards  diflerent  points 
over  the  great  ocean  of  existence,^  but  they 
are  all  moved  by  the  same  will.  Flowers 
in  the  garden  of  God,  all  merit  our  love  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  excellence  he  has 
bestowed  upon  each  ;§  of  these  Man  is  the 
most  eminent.  Upon  him  God  has  bestow- 
ed more  of  his  own  nature  than  upon  any 
other  creature. II  In  the  continuous  scaler  of 
Being,  that  man  whose  nature  is  the  most 
degraded  touches  upon  the  animal ;  he  whose 
nature  is  the  most  noble,  approa  'lies  that  of 
the  angel. TT  Everything  that  comes  from 
the  hand  of  God  tends  towards  the  perfec- 
tion of  which  it  is  susceptible,**  and  man, 
more  fervently  and  more  vigorously  than  all 
the  rest.  There  is  this  difference  between 
him  and  other  creatures,  that  his  perfecti- 
bility is  what  Dante  calls  ^  possible ^"^  mean- 


*  "  Cum  totum  universum  nihil  aliud  sit,  quam 
vestigium  quoddam  divinse  bonitatis." — Monar~ 
chia,  i. 

Cid  che  non  more  e  cio  che  pud  morire 
Non  e,  se  non  splendor  di  quella  idea 
Che  partorisce,  amando,  il  nostro  Sire. 

Farad,  xiii.  52. 

t  .  .  .  .  Le  cose  tulte  quante 
Hanno  ordine  tra  loro ;  e  questo  h  forma, 
Che  I'universo  a  Dio  fa  simigliante." 

Farad,  i.  103. 

X  Convito,  ii.  2. 

Onde  si  muovono  a  diversi  porti 

Per  lo  gran  mar  dell'  Essere,  e  ciascuna 

Con  istinto  a  lei  dato,  che  la  porti. 

Farad.  \.  112. 

§  Le  fr(mdi,  onde  s'infronda  tutto  I'or  o 
Dell'  Ortolano  eterno,  amo  io  cotanto 
Quanto  da  lui  a  lor  di  bene  e  porto. 

Farad,  xxvi.  64. 

11  Onde  I'anima  umana,  che  e  forma  nobilissima 
di  queste  che  sotlo  il  Cielo  sono  generate,  piu 
riceve  della  natura  divina,  che  alcun  altra. — 
Conv.  ii.  2. 

ir  "  E  perocche  nell'  ordine  intellettuale  dell' 
universo  si  sale  e  discende  per  gradi  quasi  continui 
dall'  inlima  forma  all'  altissima,  e  dall'  altissima 
all'  infima.  .  .  e  tra  1'  angelica  natura  che  e  cosa 
intellettuale,  e  1'  anima  umana  non  sia  gfado 
alcuno,  ma  sia  quasi  1'  uno  e  1'  altro  continuo .... 
e  tra  1'  anima  umana,  e  1'  anima  piu  perfetta  delli 
bruti  animali  ancora  mezzo  alcuno  non  sia:  e  sic- 
come  noi  veggiamo  molti  uomini  tan  to  vili  e  di  si 
bassa  condizione  che  quasi  non  pare  esser  altro 
che  bestia  ;  cosi  e  da  porre  e  da  credere  fermamente 
che  sia  alcuno  tanto  nobile  e  di  si  alta  condizione 
che  quasi  non  sia  altio  che  Angelo,  altrimente  non 
si  continuerebbe  la  uman  spezie  da  ogni  parte,  che 
esser  non  pu5." — dmv.  vii.  3. 

*•  "  Ciascuna  cosa  da  providenzia  di  propria 
natura  impinta  e  inclinabile  alia  sua  perfezione." 
— Convito,  1.  2. 
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ing  indefinite*  Coming  from  the  bosom  of 
God,  the  Human  soul  incessantly  aspires 
towards  Him,  and  endeavours  by  hoUness 
and  knowledge  to  become  re-united  with 
Him.  Now  the  life  of  the  individual  man 
is  too  short  and  too  weak  to  enable  him  to 
satisfy  that  yearning  in  this  world  ;  but 
around  him,  before  him,  stands  the  whole 
human  race  to  which  he  is  allied  by  his 
social  nature, — that  never  dies,  but  works 
through  one  generation  of  its  members  after 
another  onwards  in  the  road  to  eternal  truth. 
Mankind  is  one.|  God  has  made  nothing 
in  vain,  and  if  there  exists  a  multitude,  a 
collective  of  men,  it  is  because  there  is  one 
aim  for  them  all — one  work  to  be  accom- 
plished by  them  all. J  Whatever  this  aim 
may  be,  it  does  certainly  exist,  and  we  must 
endeavour  to  discover  and  attain  it.  Man- 
kind, then,  ought  to  work  together,  in  order 
that  all  the  intellectual  powers  that  are  be- 
stowed amongst  them  may  receive  the  high- 
est possible  development,  wdiether  4n  the 
sphere  of  thought  or  action.  §  It  is  only  by 
harmony,  consequently  by  association,  that 
this  is  possible.  Mankind  must  be  o«e,  even 
as  God  is  one: — one  in  organization,  as  it  is 
already  one  in  its  principal.  Unity  is  taught 
by  the  manifest  design  of  God  ||  in  the  ex- 

*  "  Nam  etsi  alias  sunt  essentiae  intellectum 
participantes,  noa  tamen  intellectus  earum  est  pos- 
sibilis  ut  hominis." — Monarchia,  i. 

t  '  Convito,'  iv.  15. 

X  "  Deus  et  natura  nil  otiosum  facit,  sed  quic- 
quid  prodit  in  esse,  est  ad  aliquam  operationem.  . . 
Est  ergo  aliqua  propria  operatic  humanas  univer- 
sitatis,  a:l  quain  ipsa  universitas  hominum  in 
tanta  multitudine  ordinatur  ad  quam  quidem 
operaiionem  nee  homo  unus,  nee  domus  una,  nee 
vicinia,  nee  una  civitas,  nee  regiium  particulare 

pertingere  potest Patet  igitur,  quod  ultimum 

de  potentia  ipsius  humanitatis  est  potentia,  sive 
virtus  intellectiva.  Et  quia  potentia  ista  per  unum 
hominem,  seu  per  aliquam  particularium  communi- 
tatum  superius  distinctarum,  tota  simul  in  aetum 
reduei  non  potest,  neeesse  est  multitudinem  esse  in 
humano  genere  per  quam  quidem  tota  potentia 
haDe  actuetur." — Monarchia,  i. 

§  •'  Proprium  opus  humani  generis  totaliter  ae- 
cepti  est  actuare  semper  totam  potentiam  intelleetus 
possibilis  per  prius  ad  speculandum,  et  secundario 
propter  hoe  ad  operandumper  suamextensionem." 
— Monarchia,  i. 

II  "  Et  cum  coelum  totum  unico  motu,  scilicet 
primi  mobilis,  et  unico  motore,  qui  Deus  est,  regu- 
letur  in  omnibus  suis  partibus,  motibus,  et  moto- 
ribus  .  .  .  humanum  genus  tunc  optime  se  habet, 
quando  ab  unico  principe  tanquam  ah  unico  motu, 
in  suis  motoribus,  et  motibus  regulatur.  Propter  quod 
necessarium  apparet  ad  bene  esse  mundi  monarchiam 
esse,  sive  unicum  principatum,  qui  Imperium  ap- 
pellatur." — Monarchia,  i. 

"  Omne  iilud  bene  se  habet  et  optime  quod  se 
habet  secundum  intentionem  primi  agentis  qui 
Deus  est  .     .  De  intentione  Dei  est,  ut  omne  cre- 


ternal  world,  and  by  the  necessity  of  an  aim. 
Now  unity  seeks  for  something  by  which  it 
may  be  represented,  and  this  is  found  in  a 
unity  of  government.  There  must  then  of 
necessity  be  some  centre  to  which  the  gen- 
eral aspiration  of  mankind  ascends,  thence 
to  flow  down  again  in  form  of  Law  — a  pow- 
er strong  in  unity,  and  in  the  supporting  ad- 
vice of  the  higher  intellects,  naturally  des- 
tined to  rule,  providing  with  calm  wisdom 
for  all  the  different  functions  which  are  to 
be  fulfilled, — the  distinct  employments, — 
itself  performing  the  part  of  a  pilot,  of  su- 
preme chief,  in  order  to  bring  to  the  highest 
perfection  what  Dante  calls  "  The  universal 
Religion  of  human  nature  :"*  that  is,  empire 
— Imperium.  It  will  maintain  concord 
'  amongst  the  rulers  of  states,  and  this  peace 
'  will  diffuse  itself  from  thence  into  towns, 
I  from  the  towns  among  each  cluster  of  habi- 
I  tations,  into  every  house,  into  the  bosom  of 
each  man. "I" 

But  where  is  the  seat  of  this  empire  to 
be? 

At  this  question  Dante  quits  all  analytic 
argumentation  and  takes  up  the  language  of 
synthetical  and  absolute  affirmation,  like 
a  man  in  whom  the  least  expression  of  doubt 
excites  astonishment. 

He  is  no  longer  a  philosopher,  he  isa  be- 
liever.    He  shows  Rome,  the  Holy  City, 
as  he  calls  her, —  the  city  whose  very  stones 
he  declares  to  be  worthy  of  reverence — 
*  There  is  a  seat  of  empire.'     There  never 
was,  and  there  never  will  be,  a  people  en- 
dowed with  more  gentleness  for  the  exer- 
I  cise  of  command,  with  more  vigour  to  main- 
1  tain  it,  and  more  endowed  with  the  capa- 
^  city  to  acquire  it,  than  the  Italian  nation,  and 
above  all,  the  Holy  Roman  people. 'J     God 
chose  Rome  from  amongst  the  rest  of  the 
nations.     It  is  her  bosom  that  has  already 
;  twice  given  unity  to  the  world  ;  and  it  is  in 
I  her  bosom  that  the  world  will  once   more 
I  find  it,  and  for  ever.     Do  you  think  it  is  by 
i ' 

atum  divinam  similitudinem  representet,  in  quan- 
turn  propria  natura  recipere  potest  ....  Sed  ge- 
j  nus  humanum  maxime  Deo  assimilatur,  quando 
maxime  est  unum,  quando  totum  unitur  in  uno." 
— Monarchia,  i. 

*  ...  A  perfezione  dell'  universale  religione 
della  umana  spezie,  conviene  essere  uno  quasi 
nocchiero,  che  eonsiderando  le  diverse  condizioni 
del  mondo  e  li  diversi  e  necessari  aifari  ordinando 
abbia  del  tutto  universale  e  irrepugnabile  ufficio  di 
comandare." — Convito,  ii  .4. 

t  '  Convito,'  id. 

j  "  E  perocche  piQ  dolce  natura  signore^iando, 
e  piri  forte  in  sostenendo,  e  piii  sottile  in  a::quis- 
tando,  ne  fu,  ne  fia  che  quello  popolo  santo,  nel 
quale  1'  alto  sangue  Troiano  era  mischiato,  Iddio 
quello  elesse  a  quell' ufficio  .  .  '" — Convito,  ii.  4; 
Monarchia,  ii.  passim. 
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physical  strength  that  Rome,  a  mere  city, 
a  handful  of  men,  has  subjected  so  many 
nations  ?  Dante  will  tell  you  that  there 
was  a  moment  when  he  himself  believed 
that  it  had  been  thus,  and  his  whole  soul 
was  ready  to  revolt  against  this  usurpation. 
Afterwards  his  eyes  were  opened  :  in  the 
pages  of  the  history  of  this  people,  he  saw 
the  working  of  Providence  unfold  itself, — 
*■  predestinationem  divinam,^ — it  was  needful 
that  the  world  should  be  prepared,  should  in 
some  sort  be  equalised  under  the  rule  of  a 
single  jDOwer,  in  order  that  the  preaching  of 
Jesus  might  cause  new  life  to  spring  up 
throughout  the  whole  earth.  God  conse- 
crated Rome  to  this  work — there  lay  the 
secret  of  her  strength.  Rome  individually 
had  no  ambition,  she  did  not  struggle  for  her 
own  welfare  ;  she  devoted  herself  to  the 
mission.  *  Populus  ille  sanctus,  pius  et  glo- 
riosus,  propria  commoda  neglexisse  videtur, 
ut  publica  pro  salute  humani  generis  procu- 
raret.'  And  when  the  work  was  done, 
Rome  rested  from  her  labours,  until  the 
second  Gospel  of  Unity  was  needed  by  the 
world.  It  is  in  the  writings  of  Dante  (for 
our  quotations  would  be  too  long)  that  we 
must  look  for  the  development  which  he 
gives  of  his  thesis  ;  from  the  authority  of 
the  poets,  whom  he  always  appeals  to  in 
the  first  line,  to  that  of  Jesus,  who  he  says 
recognized  by  his  death  the  legitimacy  of  the 
jurisdiction  that  Rome  exercised  over  all  the 
human  race.  The  second  book  of  his  '  Mo- 
narchia,'  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  of 
the  second  treatise  of  the  '  Convito^^  are  one 
entire  hymn  to  this  idea,  which  Dante  re- 
vered as  religious.  As  may  be  seen  from 
the  abstract  we  have  given  of  some  of  the 
thoughts  spread  through  his  writings,  there 
is  much  to  be  gained  besides  the  particular 
end  in  question.  There  is  the  tradition  of 
Italian  philosophy  to  make  a  link  between 
the  school  of  Pythagoras  and  that  of  Telesio, 
Campanella,  and  Giordano  Bruno.  There  is 
an  authority  to  be  added  to  those  which 
make  in  favour  of  the  doctrines  of  progress  ; 
an  authority  never  cited  that  we  are  aware 
of  until  now,  and  which  is  yet  the  most  ex- 
plicit and  of  the  highest  antiquity  that  we 
are  acquainted  with.  The  collective  life  of 
the  human  race,  the  law  of  incessant  deve- 
lopment, its  progressive  movement  by  means 
of  constantly  extending  associations ;  the 
prophetic  view  of  social  unit}'  arising  from 
the  distribution  ot  its  various  functions,  w^ith 
a  view  to  one  common  end — the  theory  of 
duty,  all  that  forms  the  basis  and  the  merit 
of  a  school,  which  is,  one  does  not  at  present 
see  on  what  grounds,  qualifying  itself  as 
French, — all  this  we  find  clearly  indicated 
in  these  books  by  an  Italian  of  the  thirteenth 


century,  the  uninviting  form  of  them  having 
doubtless  been  the  reason  that  they  have 
hitherto  been  neglected. 

A  governing  power,  then,  is  necessary, 
and  it  is  necessary  that  the  seat  of  this 
power — the  empire — should  be  Italy,  Rome. 
Arrived  at  this  conclusion,  it  was  natural 
for  Dante  to  stop  and  look  round  for  the 
means  of  realizing  this  conception. 

Italy  was  divided  between  the  Guelphs 
and  Ghibelines.  These  names,  which  in 
Germany  only  conveyed  the  idea  of  a  family 
quarrel,  signified  in  Italy,  from  the  first,  a 
much  more  serious  affair.  In  the  eyes  of 
all,  the  Guelphs  were  the  defenders  of  the 
priesthood  ;  the  Ghibelines  were  the  defend- 
ers of  the  empire.  But  this  was  only  the 
surface  of  things  ;  at  the  bottom,  Ghibelin- 
ism  was  feudality,  the  noblesse  :  Guelphism 
was  the  community,  the  people.  If  it  sup- 
ported the  Pope,  it  was  because  the  Pope 
supported  it.  The  people  triumphed — the 
community  established  itself  irrevocably  free 
and  equal ;  the  noblesse  were  almost  every- 
where completely  put  down.  Feudality 
became  thenceforth  impossible.  From  mi- 
litary genius,  or  by  the  riches  of  individuals, 
noble  families  might  remain  influential. 
They  might  covet,  even  obtain  supreme 
power  in  some  of  the  towns  ;  but  as  a  body, 
as  a  castSy  the  nobility  were  completely  ef- 
faced. That  question  set  at  rest,  the  people, 
the  conquerors,  stood  embarrassed  with  their 
victory.  The  time  was  not  yet  come  to 
found  Italian  unity  on  a  popular  principle  ; 
the  dawning  of  the  day,  for  the  gathering 
together  in  one  of  all  the  people  whose  dif- 
ferent races  had  crossed  and  mingled  with 
one  another  in  Italy,  had  not  yet  arisen.  A 
kind  of  anarchy,  therefore,  began  in  the  ab- 
sence of  one  governing  principle,  single  and 
strong  enough  to  bear  down  all  fractional 
and  personal  aims,  all  local  egoisms.  Whilst 
twenty  republics  made  savage  war  upon 
each  other  within  the  bosom  of  the  penin- 
sula, within  the  bosom  of  each  republic, 
general  ideas  gave  place  to  interests  ;  belief 
gave  place  to  passion ;  questions  of  princi- 
ple to  human  quarrels.  All  parties  experi- 
enced, in  consequence,  a  series  of  modifica- 
tions, which  became  still  more  complicated, 
owing  to  the  interference  of  the  French, 
who  were  called  in  by  the  Popes,  (whose 
fatal  policy  it  always  was  to  keep  one  fo- 
reign power  in  check  by  means  of  another, 
without  ever  appealing  to  the  Italian  na- 
tion). When  Urban  IV.  called  Charles  of 
Anjou  into  Italy,  the  patricians,  Ghibelines, 
were  his  enemies  ;  when,  after  the  Biavchi 
and  iVe;-i  parties  were  formed,  Boniface 
VIII.  called  in  Charles  of  Valois  ;  the  Bi- 
anchi,  who  were  plebeians,  were  persecuted ; 
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the  Neri  (the  patricians)  made  themselves 
Guelphs,  because  they  sympathized  with 
Charles,  the  envoy  of  Boniface.  The  Bi- 
anchi  then  aUied  themselves  to  the  Ghibe- 
lines,  who  had  formerly  been  put  down, 
and  whose  ancient  principle  of  feudalism 
had  been  irrevocably  crushed. 

Dante,  who  in  early  life  had  been  a 
Guelph,  was  thenceforth  a  Ghibeline  ;  that 
is  to  say,  he  was  always  on  the  side  of  the 
people,  he  always  belonged  to  the  element 
of  Italian  futurity. 

But  the  people  were,  as  we  have  said, 
powerless,  unable  to  forward  that  which 
Dante  wished  to  achieve.  As  yet  they  only 
represented  a  corporation,  not  the  nation. 
In  looking,  then,  elsewhere,  for  the  element 
of  unity,  Dante  found  himself  obliged  to 
choose,  not  between  the  Germans  or  the 
French  and  Italians,  but  between  the  Ger- 
mans or  French.  The  Popes,  who  had 
made  common  cause  with  the  people,  so 
long  as  the  vital  question  of  the  priesthood 
and  the  empire  was  unsettled,  had  already 
quitted  them,  and  the  unity  of  Italy  could 
not  come  from  them.  Between  France  and 
Germany,  Dante,  forced  to  make  a  choice, 
decided  upon  Germany.  It  was  a  long  way 
off;  it  had  intestine  divisions,  and  was  not 
on  the  road  towards  unity.  Between  the 
German  and  Latin  races  there  was  a  decided 
antipathy.  Germany,  therefore,  was  not 
formidable.  France,  which  was  in  a  state 
of  unity,  and  excited  a  strong  sympathy  in 
the  peninsula,  was  dangerous.  Dante,  who 
had  besides  other  reasons  for  not  loving 
France,  chose  Germany,  but  in  what  sort 
of  manner  ?  He  intended  to  make  it  subal- 
tern, to  absorb  it ;  as,  in  the  seventh  centu- 
ry, nearly  all  the  northern  races  had  come 
to  Rome  to  take  the  Christian  oath,  and  al- 
most to  receive  the  word  of  command  for 
their  mission.  He  intended  that  Germany 
should  come  a  second  time  to  take  it  in  the 
person  of  her  emperor.  What  did  it  matter 
to  him  whether  the  man  through  w^hom 
Rome  was  first  to  exercise  her  providential 
mission  was  named  Henry  or  some  other 
name  ?  The  point  of  real  moment  was 
to  prove  that  this  mission  did  exist,  that  it 
was  inherent  in  Rome,  and  that  it  belonged 
to  her  people.  The  individual  called  to  re- 
present her  was,  in  himself,  insignificant ; 
he  would  pass  away.  Rome,  once  recog- 
nized as  the  essential  head  of  the  two  papa- 
cies, temporal  and  spiritual — the  living  sym- 
bol of  Christian  dualism — his  successor,  in 
all  probability,  would  be  an  Italian,  but 
whether  or  not,  the  inspiration  of  which  he 
would  be  the  echo  would  be  Italian.  There 
is  not  a  single  word  in  the  whole  treatise 
*  De  Monarchia'  which  concerns  Germany 


or  the  emperor.  The  Roman  nation  is  the 
hero  of  his  book.  All  possible  restrictions 
are  placed  upon  the  man  who  might  wish 
to  substitute  his  own  ideas  for  those  of  Italy. 
"  Humanum  genus,  potissimum  liberum, 
optime  se  habet."  Rouse  yourselves,  writes 
Dante,  to  his  fellow-citizens,  like  free  men, 
and  recollect  that  the  emperor  is  only  your 
first  minister,  that  he  is  made  for  you,  and 
not  you  for  him.*  *  Non  enim  gens  prop- 
ter regem,  sed  rex  propter  gentem. 'I  When 
he  speaks  to  Henry  VII.,  it  is  as  from  one 
power  to  another.  *  Art  thou,'  he  says, '  he 
who  should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  ano- 
ther ?  Why  dost  thou  stop  half-way,  as  if 
the  Roman  empire  lay  in  Liguria  ; '  *  Ro- 
manorum  potestas' — we  quote  our  last  pas- 
sage from  the  '  Opere  minori ' — *•  nee  metis 
Italiae,  nee  tricornis  Europae  margine  coarc- 
tatur.  Nam,  etsi  vim  passa  in  angustum 
gubernacula  sua  contraxit  undique,  tamen 
de  inviolabili  jure  fluctus  Amphitrites  attin- 
gens,  vix  ab  inutili  unda  oceani  se  circum- 
cingi  dignatur.'J  Henry,  to  him,  is  nothing 
more  than  the  agent  of  the  empire  of  the 
Romans. 

There  is  some  distance  between  that  and 
Ghibelinism.  Dante  clearly  separates  him- 
self from  it  in  many  passages  of  his  poem  ; 
in  the  ^  Paradiso'  especially  (c.  vi.,  v.  103, 
and  the  following  line),  he  boasts  of  being 
a  party  in  himself;  both  factions  sought  to 
enlist  him,  but  in  vain  (Par.  xii.  69  ;  Inf. 
XV.  70).  He  viewed  them  on  all  sides,  he 
mixed  in  their  ranks  ;  but  it  was  as  an  inde- 
pendent man,  who  felt  it  a  duty  to  study 
them,  and  who  sought  to  extract  from  them 
the  elements  of  a  superior  aim.  In  1302 
he  became,  from  various  circumstances,  and 
by  exile,  more  closely  allied  to  the  Ghibe- 
lines.  He  openly  quitted  them  in  the  course 
of  the  same  year,  di.ssatisfied  with  their 
course  of  action.  In  his  poem  he  treated 
the  Ghibelines  and  Guelphs  like  one  who 
feels  special  sympathy  for  neither.  He  is 
almost  cruel  towards  Bocca  degli  Abati 
(Inf.  xxxii.),  who  betrayed  the  Guelphs  for 
the  Ghibelines  ;  whilst  he  is  only  severe 
upon  Carlino  di  Pazzi,  who  betrayed  the 
Ghibelines  for  the  Guelphs  (id.).  In  his 
journeys,  after  he  was  exiled,  he  appeared 
with  a  lofty  mien  amongst  all  the  men  who 
appeared  to  have  power  to  further  his  de- 
signs, or  who  merited  his  esteem,  without 
regard  to  their  party.  It  was  in  the  house 
of  a  Guelph  that  he  died. 

Dante,  then  (and  this  seems  to  us  to  be 
rather  worthy  of  note),  was  neither  a  Guelph 
nor  a  Ghibeline.     Like  every  man  of  genius 


♦  Epistola  ai  principi  e  popoli  d'  Italia, 
f  •  Monarchia,  i.'        %  Ep.  ad  Henricum. 
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he  pursued  a  path  alone,  he  took  higher 
ground  than  all  the  rest.  Beyond  Guelph- 
ism  and  Ghibelinism  he  saw  the  national 
Italian  unity  ;  beyond  Clement  V.  and  Hen- 
ry VII.  he  saw  the  unity  of  the  world,  and 
the  moral  government  of  this  unity  in  the 
hands  of  his  own  Italy.  He  followed  out 
this  idea  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  In 
his  poem  he  strikes  right  and  left  upon  all 
the  Italian  cities,  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines 
equally,  but  Italy  itself  is  sacred  ;  if  he  re- 
proaches her,  we  feel  that  his  reproaches 
are  fed  with  tears,  aspirations,  and  an  im- 
mense glory  in  her.  In  the  little  unfinished 
book,  '  De  Vulgari  Eloquio,'  he  attacks  all 
the  Italian  dialects,  but  it  was  because  he 
wished  to  found  one  common  Italian  lan- 
guage, and  to  create  an  utterance  worthy  of 
her  for  the  national  thought.  He  felt  ut- 
terly indignant — he,  whom  savans  have 
made  to  write  in  French — against  all  Ita- 
lians who  preferred  a  foreign  tongue  to  their 
own,  he  showed  no  mercy  to  those  who 
wrote  in  favour  of  the  election  of  a  foreign 
Pope.  To  him  the  Italian  spirit  was  sacred, 
under  whatever  form  it  was  manifest. 

Dante,  as  we  said  some  pages  back,  was 
a  Christian  and  an  Italian.  M.  Ozanam, 
the  only  one  who  rejects  the  absurd  qualifi- 
cations of  Guelph  or  Ghibeline,  goes  astray 
like  all  the  others,  and  worse  than  all  the 
others  on  the  point  of  his  religion.  The 
persecutions  excited  by  Boniface  VIII.  and 
the  fact  of  the  Cardinal  Legate  del  Poggetto 
being  sent  by  John  XXII.  to  Ravenna,  to 
procure  the  disinterment  of  the  ashes  of 
Dante,  that  they  might  be  exposed  to  public 
execration,  are  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
opinion  set  up  in  the  present  day  as  to  his 
being  an  orthodox  catholic.  The  Popes 
many  of  them  saints  in  their  day,  and  whom' 
Dante  has  placed  in  hell,  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, consider  the  zeal  of  these  writers 
much  greater  than  need  be.  There  are  now 
existing,  in  France,  schools  of  philosophy, 
which  maintain  that  from  the  papacy  will 
arise  the  triumph  of  democracy — en  attend- 
ant, the  Pope  has  excommunicated  them. 
We  have  not  space  fully  to  enter  upon  the 
question  of  Dante's  religion,  Foscolo's  dis- 
course upon  the  poem  may  be  consulted 
with  advantage  ;  but  the  study  of  the  '  Con- 
vito,'  and  the  eleventh  canto  of  the  *  Para- 
diso,'  is,  it  seems  to  us,  quite  enough  for 
ever  to  put  a  stop  to  this  posthumous  ebul- 
lition of  catholicity.  The  Christianity  of 
Dante  was  derived  directly  from  the  first 
fathers  of  the  church,  whose  enlarged  views 
had  already  been  departed  from  by  the  Ro- 
man Papacy  of  the  thirteenth  century.  His 
views,  scarcely  indicated,  of  the  progressive 
perfecting  of  the  principle  of  human  nature 


in  a  future  life,  and  of  the  participation  of 
all  men  in  the  spirit  of  God,  open  the  way 
for  the  still  further  development  of  Christian 
truth  itself.  To  him  the  papacy  was  nothing 
more  than  a  problem  of  spiritual  organiza- 
tion. He  was  willing  to  submit  to  it  on  the 
condition  that  it  did  not  shackle  any  of  his 
favourite  ideas. 

The  ideas  of  which  we  have  here  given  a 
sketch  are  fermenting,  more  or  less  boldly 
developed,  among  the  youth  of  Italy.  Un- 
derstanding Dante  better  than  the  men  who 
write  about  him,*  they  revere  him  as  the 
prophet  of  the  nation,  and  as  the  one  who 
claims  for  Italy  not  only  the  sceptre  of  mo- 
dern poetry,  but  the  initial  thought  in  mo- 
dern philosophy.  But  in  the  time  of  Dante, 
in  the  midst  of  that  whirlwind  of  personal 
and  local  passions  which  intercepted  all 
view  of  the  future,  who  understood,  who 
could  understand,  thoughts  like  those  which 
he  bore  within  his  soul  ?  And  what  must 
have  been  his  fife  in  the  midst  of  elements 
discordant  from  his  ideal,  when,  in  his  na- 
tive city,  he  could  find  only  two  just  men, 
himself  perhaps,  and  his  friend  Guido,  both 
misunderstood  (Inf.  6-13) — between  an  idea 
vast  as  the  world,  and  a  powerlessness  to 
realize  it,  which  became  every  day  more 
and  more  appaaent ! 

It  was  a  tragical  life — tragical  from  the 
real  ills  that  assailed  him  one  after  another 
— from  the  lonely  thought  which  ate  into 
his  soul,  because  there  was  none  whom  he 
might  inspire  with  it.  At  the  age  of  24 
(1290),  he  lost  Beatrice,  after  having  seen 
her  in  the  arms  of  another  ;  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  towards  the  end  of  1295,  he  lost 
Charles  Martel,  to  w^hom  he  was  attached 
by  a  warm  friendship ;  and  Forese  Donati, 
whom  he  loved  still  more  tenderly  ;t  five 
years  afterwards  he  was  Priore,  and  forced 
by  his  duty  as  a  citizen  to  provoke  the  ha- 
tred of  the  two  parties  who  harassed  Flor- 
ence, by  banishing  their  chiefs  at  the  same 
time,  also  that  of  Boniface  VIII.,  and  of  all 
the  friends  of  Charles  de  Valois,  whose  me- 
diation he  caused  to  be  refused.  Guido 
Cavalcanti,  for  sixteen  years  his  best  friend, 
died  that  same  year,  and  two  years  after  this 
began  for   Dante  the  Hell   of  Exile — that 

*  M.  Bolbo,  who,  by  the  way,  does  not  believe 
the  Unity  of  Italy  possible,  dismisses  the  book 
'  De  Monarchia'  with  the  sentence  '  un  tessuto  di 
sogni.'  M.  Cesare  Cantu,  in  his  '  Morgherito  di 
Pusterla,'  calls  it '  abbietissimo  libro.' 

t  Farad,  viii,  55,  and  following  lines.  Purg. 
xxiii.  76,  &c.  Vita  Nuova.  '  Piget  me  cunctis, 
sed  pietatem  maximam  illorum  habeo  qiiicunque 
in  exilio  tabescentes,  patriara  tantum  somniando 
revisunt.' — De  Vidg.  ii.  c.  6.  Lionardo  Aretino, 
Vita  di  Dante. 
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slow,  bitter,  lingering  death,  which  none 
can  know  but  tl>e  exile  himself — that  con- 
sumption of  the  soul,  which  has  only  one 
hope  to  console  it.  Accused  on  the  strength 
of  a  forged  document,  a«d  even  whilst  he 
was  ambassador  to  Boniface  VJII.,  of  ex- 
torting money,  he  was  senteneed  to  make 
pecuniary  reparation,  and  to  two  years'  ban- 
ishment. His  house  was  given  up  to  pillage, 
and  his  lands  devastated.  Three  months 
afterwards,  enraged  that  he  had  neither  paid 
the  fine,  nor  sought  to  justify  himself,  his 
enemies  condemned  him  to  be  burnt  io  death  : 
ub'ique  comburatur  sic  quod  moriatur.  Then 
began  his  life  of  wandering  and  disappoint- 
ments ;  he  went  from  province  to  province, 
from  city  to  city,  from  court  to  court,  to 
see  if  among  the  heads  of  parties,  among 
warriors  of  renown,  he  might  find  a  man 
who  would  or  could  save  Italy,  and  he  found 
no  one.  The  desire  and  ambition  might  ex- 
ist in  some,  but  they  were  unequal  to  the 
task.  Everywhere  he  found  a  want  of  £n- 
lightenment ;  sometimes  he  was  treated  with 
contempt.  Poverty  assailed  him :  ^  urget 
me  rei  famiJiaris  egcstus*  He  was  almost 
reduced  to  beg.  Like  a  ship  without  sail  or 
rudder,  he  was  driven  through  every  port, 
harbour  and  shore,  by  the  bleak  and  bitter 
wind  of  grievous  poverty.']'  He  bore  up 
against  it  all.  His  adversity  was  great,  but 
he  was  great  as  his  adversity.  He  who  had 
loved  so  well,  was  alone,  and  without  a  sin- 
gle beloved  hand  to  soothe  with  its  caress 
his  brow,  burning  with  the  feverish  thoughts 
of  genius ;  he  whose  heart  was  so  great,  so 
gloriously  proud,  in  peril  of  his  life,  was  re- 
duced to  beg  at  the  gates  of  men  whom  per- 
haps he  despised  at  the  bottom  of  his  soul, 
for  the  'bitter  bread.'  He  who  bore  with- 
in himself  the  soul  of  Italy,  was  misunder- 
stood by  the  whole  nation,  but  he  did  not 
yield  ;  he  wrestled  like  a  brave  man  against 
the  world  without,  and  ended  by  conquerino- 
it.  If  for  a  moment  he  seemed  to  be  borne 
down  by  the  fury  of  the  storm,  it  was  only 
to  rise  up  again  great  as  before. 


*  Ep.  Kani  Grandi  de  Scala. 

t  Per  le  parti  quasi  tutte,  alle  quali  questa  lin- 
gua si  stende,  peregrino,  quasi  mendicando,  sono 
anda  o,  mostrando  contro  a  mia  voglia  la  piaga  del- 
la  fortuna,  che  suole  ingiustamente  al  piagato  mol- 
te  volte  essere  imputata.  Veramente  io  sono  sta- 
te legno  senza  vela,  e  senza  governo,  portato  a  di- 
versi  portif,  e  foci  e  liti  dal  vento  secco>  che 
vapora  la  dolorosa  poveria';  e  sono  apparito  agli 
occhi  a  molti  che  forse  per  alcuna  fama  in  altra 
forma  m'  aveano  imaginato ;  nel  cospetto  de'  quali 
non  solamente  invilio  ma  di  minor  pregio  si  fece  ogni 
opera  si  gik  fatta  come  quella  che  fosso  a  fare. — 
ConvUo. 


Come  la  fronda  che  ilette  la  cima 
Nel  transito  del  vento,  e  poi  si  leva 
Per  la  propria  virtu  che  la  sublima. — {Farad. 
XX vi.  85.) 

Taking  refuge  in  his  conscience  :  '  sotto  1' 
usbergo  del  sentirsi  puro' — graving  by  night 
his  noble  vengeance  in  the  immortal  pages 
which  he  could  only  throw  to  mankind  as 
he  descended  to  the  tomb,*  he  kept  him- 
self faithful  to  his  God,  to  his  purpose  to 
himself.  Nothing  could  bend  or  corrupt  his 
soul.  It  was  like  the  diamond,  which  can 
only  be  conquered  by  its  own  dust. 

If  the  pain  had  not  been  within  himself, 
no  adversity  which  came  from  without, 
could  have  disturbed  this  tetragonal  being, 
who  was  born  to  suffer  and  to  act.  He  was 
made  to  govern,  not  to  submit  or  modify 
himself ;  endowed  with  an  immense  power 
of  will,  anda  patience  beyond  all  proof — 
inflexible  from  conviction,  calm  from  the 
strength  of  his  decision.  Whenever  we 
think  on  the  life  of  Dante,  he  reminds  us, 
not  of  Luther  himself,  but  of  his  beautiful 
words  ;  '  Weil  weder  sicher  noch  gerathen 
ist,  etwas  wider  gewissen  zu  thun,  bier  stehe 
ich  ;  ich  kann  nicht  anders.  Gott  helfe  mir. 
Amen.'  He  was  of  a  cast  of  character  to 
recognize  no  law  but  his  conscience,  and  to 
recur  for  aid  to  none  but  God.  His  soul  was 
naturally  loving,  but,  superior  as  he  was  to 
all  his  contemporaries,  it  was  the  human 
species  he  loved — man,  as  one  day  he  will 
be, — but  from  the  men  who  swarmed  around 
him,  and  whom  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
he  did  not  esteem,  he  could  expect  no  com- 
panionship for  his  inner  life.  When  in  the 
Purg.  (xi.  61,  et  seqq.f),  Omberto  of  the 
Counts  of  Santrfiore,  says  to  him, — 

L'antico  sangue  e  1'  opere  leggiadre 

De'  miei  maggior  mi  fer  sir  arrogante, 
Che  non  pensando  alia  comune  madre, 

Ogni  uomo  ebbi  in  dispelto  tanto  avante 
Ch'  io  ne  morii. — 

Dante  bows  his  head, -one  would  say  that  he 
felt  contempt  for  all  men  springing  up  in  his 
heart,  as  once  in  Omberto's.  He  loved  glory, 
he  does  not  conceal  it — but  it  was  not  so 
much  renown,  that  herb's  colour,  as  he  says 
which  the  sun  first  makes  green  and  then 
withersj  as  the  glory  of  triumph  over  ac- 
complished aims — the  sanction  of  those  who 


*  Parad.  xxvii.  55,  et  seqq.  Purg.  xi.  133,  et 
seqq. 

f  We  are  decidediv  of  the  opinion  put  forth  by 
Foscolo,  that,  Avith  the  exception  of  some  frag- 
ments, the  poem  was  published  by  Dante :  for 
proof  of  this  see  the  '  Discorso  sul  testo.' 

I  Purg.  xi.  115.     See  also  v.  100,  et  seqq. 
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should  call  ancient  the  times  in  which  he 
lived.  He  desired  to  live  in  the  future,  in 
the  second  life.  He  desired  that  his  thoughts 
mi^^ht  descend  like  an  inspiration  into  the 
hearts  of  his  successors  here  below.  The 
grand  thought  of  a  "mutual  responsibility 
joining  in  one  bond  the  whole  human  race, 
was  ever  and  ever  floating  before  his  eyes. 
The  connection  between  this  world  and  the 
next,  between  one  period  of  life  and  the  re- 
mainder, is  brought  forward  every  moment 
in  the  poem  :  a  feeling  of  tenderness,  en- 
gendered by  this  idea,  gleams  across  the 
'  Purgatorio,'  and  almost  finds  its  way  into 
the  '  Inferno.'  The  spirits  there  anxiously 
ask  for  tidings  of  Earth,  and  desire  to  send 
back  news  of  themselves.*  He  loved  Flor- 
ence ;  the  place  of  his  birth  ;  the  temple, 
whieh  he  calls  "  his  beautiful  St  John,"  where 
he  one  day  broke  a  baptismal  font  to  save 
a  child  from  drowning,  are  recollected  with 
profound  regret :  he  did  not  love  the  Flor- 
entines, and  inscribed  at  the  head  of  his  poem 
the  words  omitted  in  all  editions,  Foscolo's 
excepted : 

FLORENTINUS    iNATlONE,  NGN    MORIBUS. 

A  man  of  the  middle  ages,  and  endowed 
with  all  the  strong  passions  of  that  time, 
he  knew  what  revenge  meant.  When  Geci 
del  Bello,  his  relation,  passed  him  without 
looking,  he  says  with  sorrow 

la  violenta  morte 

■  ~      Che  non  gli  e  vendicata  ancor,  diss'io. 
Per  alcun  che  dell'  onta  sia  consorte 
Fece  lui  disdegnoso ;  onde  sen  gio 

Senza  parlarmi. — Infer,  xxix.  31,  et  seqq. 

But  he  had  too  much  greatness  in  his  soul, 
and  too  much  pride  it  may  be,  to  make  re- 
venge a  personal  matter — he  had  nothing, 
but  contempt  for  his  own  enemies,  and 
never,  except  in  the  case  of  Boniface  VIII., 
whom  it  was  necessary  to  punish  in  the 
name  of  religion  and  of  Italy,  did  he  place 
a  single  one  of  his  enemies  in  the  Inferno — 
not  even  his  judge,  Cante  Gabrieli.  The 
'  non  ragioniam  di  lor  ma  guarda  e  passa,' 
which  in  the  beginning  of  his  poem  he  ap- 
plies to  those  who  have  been  worthy  nei- 
ther of  heaven  nor  hell,  appears  to  have 
been  his  own  rule  towards  his  enemies. 
Strong  in  love  and  strong  in  hatred,  it  is 
never  love  of  himself  nor  hatred  of  others. 
Life  appeared  to  him  with  too  few  charms 
for  him  to  attach  much  importance  to  any- 


•Inf.  and  Purg.  passim.  The  fine  sentiment 
expressed  in  the  lines,  "  A  miei  portrai  1'  amor 
che  qui  raffina,"  which  are  spoken  by  Curando 
Malespina,  in  the  viii.  ch.  of  Purg.,  has  been  al- 
most universally  misunderstood. 


thing  personal ;  it  was  the  love  of  right  and 
hatred  of  wrong  that  animated  him.  When 
he  speaks  of  deaih  it  is  never  with  that 
egotistical  fear,  mingled  with  egotistical 
hope,  which  appears  in  every  turn  of  Pe- 
trarch's poems,  and  still  more  in  his  letters, 
and  also  in  the  writings  of  Boccacio.  It 
appeared  to  him  of  more  importance  to 
make  haste  to  accomplish  his  mission  upon 
earth,  than  to  meditate  upon  the  inevitable 
hour  which  marks  for  all  men  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  work.  Sometimes  he  wishes 
for  it,*  but  it  is  only  because  he  sees  evil 
taking  possession  more  and  more  of  the 
places  where  his  mission  was  appointed. 
The  point  about  which  he  concerned  him- 
self was  not  the  length  or  the  shortness  of 
life,  not  happiness  or  misery  ; — it  was  the 
end  for  which  life  was  given.  He  felt  all 
there  was  of  divine  and  creative  in  action, 
he  wrote  as  he  would  have  acted,  and  the 
pen  in  his  hand  became,  as  we  have  said, 
like  a  sword — and  it  is  in  truth  a  sword  that 
he  places  in  the  hand  of  Homer,  the  sove- 
reign poet.f  He  wrestled,  when  it  was 
against  nothing  else,  with  himself — against 
the  wanderings  of  his  understanding  J — 
against  the  fire  of  the  poet  § — against  the 
fury  of  his  passions.  The  purification  of 
heart  by  which  he  passed  from  the  hell  of 
struggle  to  the  heaven  of  victory,  to  the 
calm  of  peace  by  the  sacrifice  of  hope  from 
his  earthly  life — In  violenta  e  disperata  pace 
— is  admirably  shown  in  this  poem  where 
so  many  things  are  shown.  With  a  charac- 
ter such  as  we  have  sketched,  haughty,  dis- 
dainful, untamable — as  the  opinion  of  his 
contemporaries,  even  through  imaginary 
anecdotes,  tells  us — looking  upon  himself 
as  belonging  to  the  small  number  of  privi- 
leged beings  endowed  with  high  understand- 
ing, and  worthy  of  the  communion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit — less  calculated  and  intended 
to  be  governed  by  laws,  than  to  control 
them  11 — Dante  evidently  was  one  of  those 
men  who  pass  unscathed  and  erect  through 
the  most  critical  conjunctures,  and  never 
bow  the  knee  except  to  the  principle  that 
works  within.  That  power  he  adored  with 
a  trembling  and  religious  fervour — Deus 
foriior  ;—he  had  experienced  every  frame 
of  mind  that  passes,  from  the  moment  when 
a  thought  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the 
soul's  horizon,  down  to  that  when  it  incar- 
nates itself  in  the  man,  takes  possession  of 
all  his  faculties,  and  cries  to  him,  *  Thou 
art  mine.' 

It  was  the  dust  of  the  diamond — the  hid- 
den, mysterious  pain  of  Genius,  so  real,  and 
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yet,  from  its  very  nature,  understood  by  so 
few — the  torment  of  catching  a  ghmpse  of 
ideal,  the  impossible  to  be  realized  in 
rthis  life — the  Titanic  dreams  of  an  Italy,  at 
the  head  of  the  movement  of  humanity,  an 
angel  of  light  among  the  nations — contrasted 
with  the  reality  of  an  Italy  divided  within 
herself,  deprived  of  her  temporal  head,  and 
betrayed  by  her  spiritual  head — coveted  by 
all  strangers,  and  too  often  prostituting  her- 
self to  them — the  strength  to  guide  men 
towards  good,  and  from  circumstances  and 
the  sway  of  egotistical  passions,  no  one  to 
be  guided — fightings  within,  between  faith 
and  doubt ;  it  was  all  these  that  changed 
the  author  of  the  '  Vita  Nuova '  into  the 

writer  of  the  ^  Inferno'' — the  young  angel  of  j  country  of  Dante,  since  the  death  of  his 
peace  and   gentle   poetry,  whose   features  |  body  :  years  of  glory  and  of  shame  ;  of  ge 
preserved  to  us 


all  look  for  in  the  genius  of  the  poet, — the 
Ideal  made  manifest, — his  soul, — the  soul 
of  his  epoch, — Italy  seeks  there  for  the  se- 
cret of  her  nationality.  Europe  seeks  there 
for  the  secret  of  Italy,  and  for  a  prophecy  of 
modern  thought. 

Dante  has  found  peace  and  glory — the 
crown  of  thorns  has  long  since  fallen  off — 
that  thought,  which  he  threw  like  seed  into 
the  worM,  has  sprung  up,  and  developed 
from  ceniury  to  century,  from  day  to 
day, — his  :50ul,  which  did  not  find  a 
single  echo  in  its  course  here  below,  holds 
commune  in  the  present  day  with  millions, 
and  has  done  so  tor  centuries.  More  than 
live  hundred  years  have   passed  over  the 


Giotto  has 

with   whom   we    are 

come  back  from  hell. 


into  the  Dante 
familiar,  the  Dante 
It  was  when  bowed 


nius  and  intolerable  mediocrity ;  of  turbu- 
lent liberty  and  mortal  servitude  ;  but  the 
name  of  Dante  has  remained,  and  the  severe 
image  of  the  poet  still  rules  the  destinies  of 
Italian  generations,  for  an  encouragement 
and  for  a  reproach.  Never  has  another 
genius  been  so  brilliant  that  it  could  eclipse 
or   dim   the  splendour  of  that  of  Dante  ; 


down  beneath  this  internal  conflict,  that 
Dante  one  day,  wandering  across  the  moun- 
tains of  Lunigiana,  knocked  at  the  gate  of 
the  monastery  of  Santa  Croce  del  Corvo. 
The  monk  who  opened  it,  read  at  a  single 

glance  all  the  long  history  of  misery  on  the  !  never  has  there  been  a  darkness  so  profound, 
lean  pale  face  of  the  stranger.  '  What  do  that  it  could  conceal  this  star  of  promise 
you  seek  hereV  said  he.  Dante  gazed; from  Italian  eyes ;  neither  the  profanation 
around,  with  one  af  those  looks  in  which  j  of  tyrants  and  Jesuits,  nor  the  violations  of 
the  soul  speaks  from  within,  and  slowly  re-  foreign  invaders,  have  been  able  to  efface  it. 
plied — '  Peace' — Pacem.*     There  is  in  this  '  Sanctum  Poetce  nomen  quod  nunquam  bar- 

baries  violavit.'  The  poem  was  ill  under- 
stood,— was  degraded  by  vulgar  commenta- 
tors : — the  prose  works,  in  which  Dante  had 
written  the  national  Thought  still  more  ex- 
plicitly, were  forgotten — concealed  by  a  sus- 
picious tyranny,  from  the  knowledge  of  his 
fellow-citizens  :  and  still,  as  if  there  had 
been  a  compact,  an  interchange  of  secret  life 


scene  something  suggestive  of  thoughts  that 
lead  up  to  the  eternal  type  of  all  martyrs  of 
genius  and  love,  praying  to  His  Father,  to 
the  Father  of  all,  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
for  peace  of  soul,  and  strength  for  the  sacri- 
fice. 

Peace, — nothing  either  monk  or  any 
other  creature  could  bestow  on  Dante.  It 
was  only  the  unseen  hand,  which  sends  the 
last  arrow,  that  could,  as  Jean  Paul  says, 
take  from  his  head  the  Crown  of  Thorns.! 

We  have  endeavoured  in  the  fores-oins; 
pages  to  show  Dante  in  a  point  of  view 
hitherto  too  much  neglected  ;  and  which  is, 
with  the  exception  of  the  poetical  side  of 
hi^  character  (of  which  we  have  not  to 
speak  here),  the  most  important  to  be  pro- 
perly estimated.  We  have  at  the  same 
time  wished  to  assuage  the  astonishment  of 
M.  Labitte,  and  of  all  the  Labittes  of  the 
day,  at  the  newly  kindled  enthusiasm  with 
which  this  epoch  studies  and  dives  into  the 
old   xillighieri.     Beside  all  that  which  we 

*  Letter  from  Fra  Flavio  to  Uguccione  della 
Faggiola  v.  Troia  del  Veliro  Allegorico. 

t  "Aber  das  Grab  ist  nicht  tief;  es  ist  der 
leuchtende  Fusstritt  eines  Engels,  der  uns  sucht. 
Wenn  die  unbekannte  Hand  den  letzten  Pfeil  an  das 
Haupt  des  Menschen  sendet,  so  biickt  er  vorher 
das  Haupt,  und  der  Pfeil  hebt  bloss  die  Dornen- 
krone  von  seinen  Wunden  ab." 
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between  the  nation  and  the  poet,  even  the 
common  people  who  cannot  read  know  and 
revere  his  sacred  name.  At  Porciano, 
some  leagues  frpm  the  source  of  the  Arno, 
the  peasants  show  a  tower,  in  which  they 
say  Dante  was  imprisoned.  At  Gubbio,  a 
street  bears  his  name, — a  house  is  pointed 
out,  as  having  been  dwelt  in  by  him.  The 
mountaineers  of  Tolmino,  near  Udine,  tell 
the  traveller  that  there  is  the  grotto  where 
Dante  wrote — there,  the  stone  upon  which 
he  used  to  sit ; — yet  a  little  while,  and  th« 
ountry  wil.  ukcribe  on  the  base  of  his  sta- 
tue, 

The  Italian  Nation  to  the  Memory 
OF  ITS  Prophet. 
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Art.  it. — Selbst  Schau.  Erster  Theil :  Das 
Schicksal  und  der  Mensch,  (Self-Con- 
templation. Part  I.:  Man  and  his  Desti- 
ny.) By  Heinrich  Zschokke.  Aarau. 
1843. 

No  records  of  human  life  are  more  gener- 
ally unsatisfactory  than  those  of  the  lives  of 
literary  men  :  there  are  none  that  we  take 
up  with  more  misgivings — none  that  we 
more  frequently  lay  down  with  the  despond- 
ing conclusion,  that  *  all  is  vanity  and  vexa- 
tion of  spirit.' 

Many  causes  may  be  assigned  for  this, 
without  resorting  to  the  absurd,  and  almost 
exploded  fallacy,  that  genius,  like  a  fairy 
gift,  is  usually  accompanied  by  some  condi- 
tion fatal  to  the  possessor. 

We  have,  in  the  first  place,  mostly  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  the  best  and  brightest 
part  of  an  author's  existence,  that  preserved 
in  his  writings,  before  we  feel  any  curiosity 
to  know  what  was  the  actual  life  of  the 
man.  The  wine  has  been  drunk  ;  the  lees 
only  remain.  In  addition  to  this,  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  social  position  of  authors,  their 
proverbial  irritability  of  temperament,  and 
their  frequent  deficiency  in  common  pru- 
dence, expose  them  more  than  any  other 
class  to  the  pelting  of  the  most  pitiless 
storms  of  fortune,  whilst  rendering  them  at 
the  same  time  more  keenly  susceptible  to 
her  injuries.  Society  is  too  often  a  foolish, 
capricious  mother  to  them,  fondhng  them 
Vf'\i\\  immoderate  tenderness  one  moment, 
but  casting  them  from  her  with  harsh 
reproaches,  and  refusing  their  most  reason- 
able requests,  when  her  humour  changes,  or 
when  the  spoiled  children  manifest  any  of 
the  failings — mainly  attributable  to  her  own 
injudicious  treatment ;  she  will  sometimes, 
in  a  sentimental  mood,  make  loud  lamenta- 
tions over  some  well-advertised  distresses, 
which  are  no  more,  perhaps,  thun  the  neces- 
sary and  unavoidable  consequences  of  wilful 
imprudence  ;  at  others  she  will  pettishly 
refuse  her  most  gifted  children  the  common 
rights  of  the  humblest  and  dullest  of  their  [ 
brethren. 

From  the  nature  of  his  pursuits,  the  author 
has  to  contend,  single-handed  with  many 
difficulties,  to  overcome  which  others  enjoy 
the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  numbers  ; 
he  has  to  force  his  way  through  the  world 
alone  not  only  without  a  well-beaten  road 
to  travel  on,  but  even  without  a  well-defined 
object  to  which  he  might  direct  even  the 
maddest  steeple  chase.  Not  only  must  he 
stand,  without  the  support  afforded  by  the 
brotherly  bonds  of  what  are  called  the  regu- 
lar professions,  but  often,  precisely  because 
his  work  may  happen  to  be  of  higher  value 


to  the  community  than  almost  any  other,  he 
is  grudged  its  natural  reward,  by  those,  who 
in  their  fears  of  intellectual  famine  decree, 
like  the  mobs  of  the  French  revolution, 
that  the  best  way  to  avoid  it  is  to  plunder 
the  bakers. 

With  all  the  allowance,  however,  that 
can  be  made  for  the  disadvantages  authors 
may  labour  under,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
see  that  the  often  bewailed  misfortunes  of 
the  sons  of  genius  are  by  no  means  the  inev- 
itable and  fatal  attendants  on  that  genius, 
but  merely  the  results  of  common  failings 
which  they  share  with  common  men,  on 
which  the  brilliant  gifts  accompanying  them 
have  thrown  a  terrible  light*^^ 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  not;  unfrequently 
happens  that  we  repent  our  curiosity  in 
seeking  to  lift  the  veil  that  has  covered  the 
personal  history  of  one  in  whose  works  we 
have  long  delighted,  and  to  clothe  with  flesh 
and  blood  the  bright  abstraction  of  a  name. 
The  precepts  of  the  physician  become  val- 
ueless when  we  have  seen  his  inability  to 
heal  himself;  the  light  that  shone  like  a 
star  before  us  can  guide  us  no  more,  when 
we  know  it  to  be  merely  an  exhalation  from 
a  rank  and  unwholesome  jungle  of  vanity 
and  sensual  excess. 

If  such  are  the  feelings  with  which  we 
lay  down  so  many  literary  biographies,  how 
doubly  w^elcome  are  those  which,  like   the 
autobiography       of     Heinrich      Zschokke 
(quaintly   entitled   *  Selbst    Schau,'     Self- 
contemplation),  lead  us  to  forget  the  author 
in  whom  we  have  delighted,  the  admirable 
novelist,    the    historian,    the    philosophical 
moralist,  in  our  esteem  and  veneration  for 
the  man,  who  now,  at  seventy-two  years  of 
age,  surrounded,  as  that  age  should  be,  with 
'•  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends,' 
has  sat  down  to  record  the  circumstances  of 
his  rich  and  eventful  career,  as  well  as  the 
progress  of  his  inward,  spiritual  life,  for  the 
benefit  of  a  numerous  circle  of  descendants. 
Heinrich  Zschokke,  known  all  over  Eu- 
rope as  the  author  of  many  works  of  high 
excellence  in  various  departments  of  litera- 
ture— though  so  long  a  distinguished  citizen 
of  Switzerland — is   not    a   native    of    that 
country,  which,  indeed,  he  did  not  enter  till 
he  was  more  than  twenty  years  of  age.     He 
is  by  birth  a  German,  the  son  of  an  Oberal- 
ter  of  Magdeburg,  who  acquired  w^hat  was, 
then  and  there,  thought  a  considerable  for- 
tune, by  supplying  cloth  to  the  Prussian 
army  during  the  Seven  Years'  War. 

His  mother  died  when  he  was  only  a  few 
weeks  old,  and  his  earliest  recollection  dates 
from  1774,  when  the  great  comet,  that  flam- 
ing ensign  of  the  wrath  of  God,  as  he  heard 
it  called,  hanging  in  the  midnight  sky,  and 
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the  sea  of  pale,  upturned  faces  gazing  at  it, 
made  a  deep  and  terrible  impression  on  tlie 
child  then  between  three  and  four  years 
old. 

The  impressions  of  his  infancy,  however, 
were  not  usually  of  this  character,  for  he 
was  the  Benjamin  of  his  father's  house,  and, 
like  most  children  so  circumstanced,  an 
especial  darling.  Of  literary  cultivation,  the 
worthy  cloth-dealer  possessed  scarcely 
enough  to  write  his  own  name  ;  but  he  was, 
on  that  account,  all  the  more  rigid  with 
respect  to  little  Heinrich's  attendance  at 
school,  as  well  as  at  the  Lutheran  church. 
What  harvest  of  profit  he  may  have  reaped 
in  those  fields  of  learning,  it  is  not  easy  to 
make  out ;  but  the  net  result  of  the  theolo- 
gical teaching  he  received  appears  to  have 
been  an  admiration  of  winged  angels,  and  a 
profound  awe  of  the  devil,  with  his  classical 
appendages  of  hoofs  and  tail.  In  addition  to 
these  studies,  religious  and  scientitic,  he 
voluntarily  went  through  a  course  of  gym- 
nastics, climbing  all  the  trees  in  the  vicinity, 
accompanying  the  cats  in  their  excursions 
along  the  gutters,  and. acting  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  twenty  or  thirty  little  ragamuffins 
in  their  martial  encounters  with  other  small 
tribes.  In  these  wars,  some  heads  were 
broken,  but  more  windows  ;  and  the  peaceful 
neighbouring  nations,  as  in  some  other  cases, 
suffered  more  damage  than  the  belligerents 
themselves. 

A  dark,  stern  reality,  however,  broke  in 
upon  this  sportive  world  ;  the  father  died, 
and  little  Heinrich  wept  inconsolably 
throuo;h  a  lono;  nioht  of  grief  and  terror, 
dreading  lest  the  light  of  the  sun  had  been 
extinguished  with  the  life  of  his  only 
remaining  parent. 

But  the  sun  returned,  and  the  '^pride, 
pomp,  and  circumstance  '  of  the  funeral — 
even  yet  in  Germany  an  occasion  of  still 
more  fantastic  solemnity  than  with  us— the 
chorus  of  singers,  the  church  bells,  the  long 
procession,  and  the  new  mourning  dress, 
helped  to  dissolve  the  childish  grief  in  won- 
der and  fearful  admiration.  To  this  was 
joined  the  influence  of  change  of  scene. 
Heinrich  was  sent  to  his  brother  Andreas, 
who  had  himself  a  son  as  old  ;  and  it  was 
only  by  slow  degrees  that  he  began  to  feel 
himself  an  orphan. 

The  change  that  had  taken  place  in  his 
circumstances,  the  loss  he  had  sustained, 
became  clearer  to  him,  and  sorrowful  brood- 
ing over  these  mysterious  events,  vain 
struggles  against  the  mighty  unseen  power 
that  had  shattered  thus  in  pieces  the  fair 
and  solid-looking  fabric  of  his  happiness 
awakened    deeper  thoughts   than   perhaps 


often  arise  in  brains  of  eight  years'  standing, 
and  struck  the  key-note  of  his  future  inward 
life. 

Brother  Andreas  was,  like  the  father,  a 
cloth-maker,  but  a  person  of  far  higher  pre- 
tensions both  in  letters  and  gentility  ;  and 
little  Heinrich's  rampaging  about,  with  the 
gamins  of  the  street  and  market-place,  was 
an  abomination  in  his  sight. 

Heinrich  was  required  to  put  off  the  old 
Adam,  and  to  become  regenerated  with  the 
help  of  the  hairdresser  and  the  tailor. 

Instead  of  the  wild  freedom  he  had  en- 
joyed, to  which  the  school  hours  at  all 
events  had  served  to  give  additional  zest, 
the  boisterous  fun  among  his  playmates, 
and  the  caresses  of  a  loving  father,  the  poor 
boy  condemned  to  "  cut "  his  troop  of 
ragged  but  jovial  playfellows,  had  to  endure 
the  restraint  of  sitting  whole  days  in  a  close 
room,  gazing  at  a  book  in  which  he  was  not 
reading,  and  revisiting  in  dreams  his  old  be- 
loved haunts,  or  watching  with  envy  the 
pleasant  social  parties  of  the  ducks  and 
fowl^  beneath  the  window,  or  the  airy  gam- 
bols of  the  flies  on  the  ceiling.  The  new 
clothes  too  were  but  snares  to  his  path,  en- 
tangling him  in  sins  before  unknown,  and 
acting  as  conductors  to  draw  down  by  their 
rents  and  stains  continual  storms  of  trouble 
on  his  devoted  head. 

As  the  tailor  and  the  hairdresser  had  not 
altogether  succeeded  in  making  a  gentleman 
of  Heinrich,  brother  Andreas  bethought  him 
to  try  the  influence  of  the  Muses.  He  read 
and  expounded  to  him  Kleist's  poem  of 
'  Spring,'  and  engaged  a  master  to  teach 
him  to  play  on  the  harpsichord,  but  the  re- 
nowned poem  seemed  as  grand  and  as  dull 
as  the  best  room  of  the  house,  with  its  fine 
furniture  and  well-rubbed  floor,  *and  though 
the  boy  could  be  moved  to  rapture  and  to 
tears  by  the  melody  of  a  street  minstrel,  or 
by  distant  snatches  of  harmony  from  a  band 
of  wandering  choristers,  his  music  master 
gave  him  up  in  despair. 

The  case  was  no  better  when  he  was 
sent  to  school.  Wanting  all  preparatory 
knowledge,  the  lessons  were  perfectly  unin- 
telligible to  him,  and  he  sat  there  with  un- 
speakable weariness  hour  after  hour,  solac- 
ing himself  by  occasionally  drawing  by 
stealth  the  figures  of  animals  not  commonly 
known  to  naturalists,  and  getting  his  exer- 
cises done  by  private  amicable  contract 
with  his  schoolfellows.  This  pleasant  and 
profitable  traffic  was,  however,  unluckily 
destroyed  at  a  blow  by  an  arbitrary  inter- 
ference of  the  constituted  authorities,  and  at 
a  pubhc  school  examination,  lest  his  ignor- 
ance miofht  become  a  scandal  to  the  institu- 
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tion,  Jtieinncn  z-scnoKKe  was  formally 
dismissed  as  entirely  and  hopelessly  deficient 
in  capacity. 

Brother  Andreas  was  overwhelmed  as  by 
a  thunderbolt,  beside  himself  with  rage  and 
shame,  and  the  terrified  Heinrich  was  about 
to  rush  into  the  wide  world  with  a  brand 
like  that  of  Cain  upon  his  forehead,  when 
he  was  saved  by  the  interference  of  his  eldest 
sister,  who  decided  that  it  was  all  the  fault 
of  Andreas,  took  the  forlorn  Heinrich  home, 
and  determined  to  try  the  experiment  of 
sending  him  with  her  own  son  to  a  little 
school,  where  it  was  hoped  he  might  after 
all  be  able  to  learn  enough  to  become  a 
decent  grocer  or  shoemaker. 

In  spite  of  all  that  had  been  said  of  the 
io-norance  of  the  expelled  pupil,  he  had, 
nevertl^less,  brought  away  with  him  a  fund 
of  knowledge,  of  which,  strangely  enough, 
no  account  had  been  taken.  A  copy  of  the 
'  Arabian  Nights  '  had  fallen  into  his  hands, 
while  he  was  still  wandering  in  those  aca- 
demic groves,  and  he  soon  became  a  devout 
believer  in  the  truth  of  that  ghostly  volume, 
learning  whole  pages  by  heart,  and  becom- 
ing profoundly  versed  in  the  secrets  of  the 
invisible  world,  and  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  magicians  and  genii,  and  all  the  principal- 
ities and  powers  who  exercise  dominion 
therein.  Could  he  but  find  out  the  secret 
which  should  render  him  lord  and  master 
of  some  serviceable  spirit,  like  the  slaves  of 
the  lamp  and  the  ring  !  He  now  seriously 
began  to  prosecute  this  inquiry,  and  whether 
he  might  or  might  not  have  been  successful 
in  his  researches  can  never  be  known,  for 
he  found  with  some  indignation  that  he  was 
to  be  again  sent  to  school,  and  schoolmas- 
ters, everybody  knows,  are  no  conjurors. 

Heinrich's  new  situation  was  nevertheless 
on  the  whole  less  irksome  than  the  house  of 
his  brother,  for  as  no  one  seemed  to  trouble 
himself  about  him,  he  enjoyed  more  free- 
dom ;  and  his  new  master,  in  addition  to 
many  genuine  pedarjocjish  gifts,  took  captive 
his  imagination  at  first  sight  by  the  majestic 
beauty  of  his  appearance  in  a  blue-flowered 
dressing-gown  and  snow-white  flowing  peri- 
wig. Among  the  useful  tools  which  this 
worthy  man,  named  Capsius,  employed  in 
his  trade  (that,  namely,  of  keeping  in  order 
sixty  unruly  boys),  besides  three  sticks, 
varying  in  length  and  thickness,  there  lay 
on  a  little  table,  a  long  smooth  cord,  which 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  employing  precisely 
like  the  lasso  of  the  South  American 
Guachos,  flinging  it  with  admirable  skill 
over  the  head  of  the  young  sinner,  let  him 
be  ever  so  far  off,  and  drawing  him  amidst 
the  hurrahs  of  the  mob,  in  a  straight  line 
over  bench  and  table  to  the  judgment-seat. 


The  wild  rollicking  troop  of  youngsters, 
nevertheless,  loved  their  teacher  well,  and 
were  loved  by  him  ;  but  one  was  confessedly 
his  favourite.  This  youth  was  the  fortunate 
possessor  of  the  sum  total  of  the  classical 
erudition  of  the  school,  having  gone  through 
the  rudiments  of  Latin,  and  whenever  thei-e 
was  anything  to  be  seen  in  the  street,  sol- 
diers, rope-dancers,  bears,  or  monkeys,  he 
was  sure  to  obtain  permission  to  leave  the 
school-room  and  enjoy  the  spectacle,  if  be 
could  only  muster  Latin  enough  to  ask  per- 
mission in  that  tongue.  Here  was  an  attrac- 
tion powerful  enough  to  overcome  even  the 
repulsive  force  of  the  Latin  grammar.  In 
vain  did  the  owner  of  the  spell  paint  in 
fearful  colours  to  Zschokke  the  terrors  of 
that  wilderness  of  declensions  and  conjuga- 
tions, adjectives  and  pronouns,  he  fought  his 
way  undaunted  through  them,  from  Musa  to 
Audio ^  and  at  length,  with  much  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  uttered  the  potent  '  Open 
Sesame '  of  the  school -room  door.  Dominie 
Capsius,  astonished  at  this  sudden  and  daz- 
zling display  of  learning,  subjected  it,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  a  searching  investigation, 
but  when  satisfied  of  its  genuineness,  praised 
the  valorous  industry  of  little  Heinrich,  de- 
clared he  would  come  to  something,  and 
proclaimed  him  solemnly  to  the  dignity  of 
second  *- Lateiner^'*  with  all  rights  and 
privileges  thereunto  belonging. 

In  addition  to  these  classical  acquire- 
ments, Zschokke  was  at  the  same  time  going 
through  a  course  of  geographical  study, 
under  the  direction  of  an  old  labouring  man, 
a  broad-shouldered  athletic  figure,  with  a 
hard-featured,  scarred,  weather-beaten  sail- 
or's face,  who  lived  in  a  neighbouring  house, 
and  who  in  the  fine  summer  evenings  used 
to  relate  many  marvellous  things  from  his 
own  travels  and  those  of  Robinson  Crusoe 
and  other  authorities.  When  at  last  this 
rich  fund  of  entertainment  seemed  well-nigh 
exhausted,  Zschokke  had  no  resource  but 
to  collect  all  the  voyages  and  travels  that 
he  could  by  any  means  come  al,  and  to 
resolve,  on  the  first  opportunity,  to  be  ship- 
wrecked on  a  beautiful  island  of  the  South 
Sea. 

It  was  not,  however,  wholly  amidst  thesf 
pleasant  dreams,  that  the  mind  of  Zschokke 
began  to  unfold  itself  as  he  advanced  towards 
his  thirteenth  year.  The  vague  doubt,  tho 
anxious  misgivings  which  the  many  mysteries 
of  this  earthly  existence  are  calculated  to 
awaken,  had  already  begun  to  darken  over 
his  mental  horizon.  Surrounded  by  those 
whose  thoughts  had  never  wandered  beyond 
the  narrow  circle  of  their  daily  worldly  oc- 
cupations, he  could  obtain  no  answer  to  his 
*  obstinate  questionings,'  except,  perhaps, 
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some  foolish  trivial  evasion,  or  *  Because  it 
is  so,  you  blockhead !'  and  in  his  perplexity 
he  devised  for  himself  the  strangest  solutions 
of  his  difficulties  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  that 
the  world  was  a  vast  clock-work,  in  which 
the  figures  were  moved  about  unconsciously 
to  themselves,  that  the  only  conscious  beings 
were  himself  and  God,  who  had  set  in  mo- 
tion this  vast  apparatus  for  the  sake  of  edu- 
cating him  and  rendering  him  fit  for  Heaven, 
leaving  the  wonderful  puppet-show  motion- 
less at  all  other  times  than  the  moments 
during  which  he,  little  Heinrich  Zschokke, 
could  contemplate  its  movements.  Day 
and  night  his  imagination  was  occupied  with 
these  extraordinary  fancies,  and  in  the 
meantime  he  was  regarded  by  everybody 
about  him  as  an  odd  unmanageable  kind  of 
boy,  who  always  laughed  and  cried  at  the 
wrong  times,  was  something  unaccountably 
credulous,  and  at  others  most  stifFnecked 
in  his  unbelief. 

Disregarded,  or  thrust  out  of  the  way  as 
a  person  altogether  '  de  trop '  in  the  world, 
he  withdrew  himself  gradually  more  and 
more  into  the  solitude  of  his  own  heart. 

"  1  stood  alone  in  the  world,  and  could  not  look 
on  without  a  painful  emotion  when  any  one  of 
my  companions  was  praised  or  caressed  by  father 
or  mother.  My  tears  were  dried  by  no  loving 
hand  ;  me,  no  one  pressed  to  his  bosom,  and  every 
reproach  which  to  other  children  is  softened  by  the 
consciousness  of  their  parents'  affection,  fell  on 
me  with  undiminished  bitterness.  Now  first  did  I 
feel  how  infinite  had  been  my  loss  in  the  death  of 
ray  father.  I  tried  to  recall  to  myself  his  words 
and  caresses,  and  even  his  most  trivial  actions. 
I  longed  to  die  and  be  with  him  again. — 
Many  a  night  have  I  got  up  when  all  was  silent  i 
round  me,  and  falling  on  my  knees,  prayed  with 
passionate  tears  that  his  spirit  should,  but  for  once, 
appear  to  me,  and  then  crept,  sorrowing  and  for- 
lorn, back  to  my  bed,  when  I  found  my  prayer  not 
granted. 

"  I  did  not  venture  to  make  a  confidant  of  any 
one  ;  but  I  was  forced,  by  some  means  or  other,  to 
give  vent  to  my  repressed  emotions.  I  held  long 
imaginary  conversations  with  God,  in  which  1  an- 
swered my  own  requests  in  his  name ;  but  the  hap- 
piest thought  was  that  of  entering  on  a  poetical 
correspondence  with  the  spirit  of  my  father,  in 
which  I  wrote  down  my  complaints,  solacing  my- 
self with  the  belief  that  he  was  standing  invisibly 
by  me.  These  were  my  first  poetical  productions, 
and  1  was  induced  to  make  the  attempt,  because  I 
thought  a  heavenly  beinp;  ought  to  be  addressed  in 
a  nobler  language  than  that  of  common  life. 

"  My  only  fear  was,  that  as  paper  was  some- 
times scarce  in  the  house,  and  people  were  in  the 
habit  of  taking  my  school  exercises  and  transla- 
tions, without  ceremony,  to  wrap  up  money,  they 
might  happen  to  light  on  my  poetical  MSS. — those 
sacred  outpourings  of  my  heart — which  would  be 
sure  to  bring  down  on  me  a  torrent  of  reproaches, 
and,  in  all  probability,  weeks  of  sullen  silence 
from  the  whole  household. 


"  My  little  sleeping-room  was  on  the  ground 
floor  in  a  back  building ;  and  poor  and  naked  as  I 
was,  I  took  a  pleasure  in  it,  and  loved  to  adorn  it 
as  my  study.  There  I  read,  painted,  made  poems, 
and  revelled  in  a  world  of  beautiful  dreams.  In 
winter,  however,  I  had  not  only  no  lire,  but  the 
economy  of  the  house  denied  me  a  light,  even  to 
go  to  bed  by.  At  last  I  hit  on  an  expedient,  for 
which  I  amazingly  applauded  myself,  namely,  to 
make  a  lamp  of  a  hollowed-out  turnip,  and  light 
it  when  every  body  was  in  bed  and  asleep.  As 
there  were  no  curtains,  I  trusted  to  the  flowers, 
formed  by  the  frost  over  the  window  panes,  for  the 
privacy  of  ray  nightly  labours,  but  unluckily  they 
proved  not  to  be  sufficiently  thick  ;  my  lamp  was 
discovered,  and  angrily,  and  with  many  threats,, 
destroyed. 

"  My  temper  wus,  however,  no  longer  the  same. 
I  answered  in  a  tone  of  defiance,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  repaired  to  my  guardian,  a  bell- 
founder  in  the  town,  who  heard  my  complaints 
very  quietly,  and  then  dismissed  me  without  mak- 
ing any  reply,  manifesting  no  little  embarrassment 
when  I  observed  that  I  knew  I  had  a  right  to  bet- 
ter treatment  for  the  money  that  was  paid  for  my 
board  from  the  property  left  by  my  father. 

"  As  1  could  obtain  no  promise  of  redress  from 
him,  I  went  straight  to  the  President*  of  the 
Obervormundschaftsamt,  a  burgomaster,  named,  I 
think,  IStickhahn. 

"  This  worthy  man  listened  with  great  patience 
to  the  narrative  of  my  grievances,  made  many  in- 
quiries concerning  my  age  (I  was  not  thirteen), 
my  occupatioils,  the  school  I  went  to,  &c.,and 
then,  clapping  me  in  a  friendly  way  on  the 
back,  said,  '  Go,  things  shall  be  better  managed  for 
you,'  and  in  a  few  days  I  was  removed  from  the 
house  of  my  sister,  where  I  had  never  been  re- 
garded as  a  brother,  but  only  as  a  boarder,  or  indeed 
an  errand-boy,  and  sent  to  board  with  the  Rector 
Emeritus,  and  from  his  house  attended  the  high 
school,  or  gymnasium.  So  that,  although  I  had 
failed  to  discover  Aladdin's  lamp,  my  turnip-lamp 
had  rendered  me  good  service." 

With  this  scene,  which  will  have  afford- 
ed our  readers  some  insight  into  the  charac- 
ter of  the  young  Zschokke,  we  pass  over  the 
remaining  years  of  his  childhood,  until  we  find 
him  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  a  tall  primaner^ 
sufficiently  advanced  in  the  school  studies — 
that  is,  with  his  mind  '  duly  littered  with 
etymological  compost ; '  but  sick  at  heart 
with  the  epidemic  malady  of  the  youth  of 
the  period,  the  dreariest  and  most  hopeless 
unbelief.  The  old  instinctive  faith  of  his 
childhood  had  been  extinguished,  and  he 
vainly  groped  in  the  dark  to  find  his  way 
unassisted  out  of  the  labyrinth. 

"  The  boy  of  seventeen  thought  himself  able 
to  attain,  by  his  own  strength,  to  an  absolute  cer- 
tainty in  divine  things.  He  philosophized  boldly, 
in  the  manner  of  thousands  before  him,  that  is, 
with  the  imagination  ;  and  had,  like  thousands  be- 
fore him,  the  fate  of  Icarus  when  he  came  too  near 

♦Like  our  Lord  Chancellor,  the  legal  guardian 
of  orphans. 
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the  sun ;  the  wax  of  his  wings  melted,  and  he 
was  plunged  into  an  ocean  of  doubt  and  despair. . . 

"  1  was  poorer  than  the  poorest  beggar.  I  had 
in  the  world  no  love,  in  Heaven  no  God  ;  and  even 
in  the  thought  that  f  had  not  deserved  this  fate  was 
no  consolation,  but  only  another  source  of  bitter- 
ness, and  indignant  complaint. 

"  It  is  probable  that  a  mode  of  hfe  entirely  seden- 
tary, and  frequently  passing  whole  nights  in  study, 
in  an  age  of  rapid  corporeal  development,  had  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  this  morbid  state  of  mind." 

A  sort  of  instinct,  he  says,  now  drove  him 
to  seek  relief  in  change  of  scene,  and  he 
accordingly  again  presented  himself  to  his 
guardian,  and  representing  to  him,  in  a  *  neat 
speech,'  that  younger  than  he  had  already 
been  made  happy  university  men,  requested 
permission  to  go  to  Halle. 

The  guardian,  who  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  those  imperturbable  kind  of  people 
most  of  all  provoking  to  more  impetuous  tem- 
peraments, listened  with  an  unmoved  counte- 
nance to  his  oration,  and  then,  with  a  kind 
of  ambiguous  smile,  said  that  '  The  clock 
would  not  strike  for  that  for  full  two  years  to 
come.' 

Scarcely  restraining  tears  of  mingled  an- 
ger and  vexation,  Zschokke  left  the  house. 
To  remain  tw^o  years  longer  at  the  gymna- 
sium, in  his  present  state  of  mind,  appeared 
intolerable  ;  he  had  neither  father  nor  mo- 
ther, with  a  natural  claim  on  his  obedience 
— none  who  had  earned  such  a  claim  by 
their  kindness — and  he  therefore  resolved, 
since  he  could  not  obtain  permission  to  go 
to  Halle,  to  take  what  is  called  '  French 
leave,'  to  enter  himself  as  a  student  at  the 
larger  university  of  the  world.  It  was  all 
before  him,  and  with  an  enviable  freedom  of 
choice  he  placed  the  map  of  Europe  on  the 
table  to  assist  his  deliberations. 

There  lay  Switzerland,  with  its  glorious 
Alps,  and  lakes,  and  waterfalls,  for  years  the 
object  of  his  most  ardent  longings  ;  but  the 
way  was  long,  and  his  purse,  alas !  was 
short : — there  JBavaria,  the  Paradise  of  mo- 
nastic life,  with  its  magnificent  Benedictine 
convents,  under  the  shadow  of  their  far- 
spreading,  ancient  elms  and  lindens,  where, 
in  vast  dim  Gothic  libraries,  lay  buried 
mighty  heaps  of  literary  treasure. 

The  solemn  hush  of  their  cloisters,  their 
cpol  and  tranquil  seclusion,  looked  tempting 
to  the  feverish  restlessness  of  his  mind,  and 
the  profession  of  the  Catholic  faith,  neces- 
sary to  procure  him  admission  into  their 
walls,  seemed  a  trifle  scarce  worth  hesitating 
about,  to  one  who,  from  the  heights  of  his 
youthful  presumption,  looked  down  on  all 
that  was  positive  in  religion  as  mere  un- 
meaning formality. 

There  was,  however,  one  spot  where  he 


could  hope  to  meet  a  familiar  face,  and  this, 
to  a  heart  yearning  for  friendship  and  affec- 
tion, proved  an  irresistible  attraction.  In 
the  ducal  residence  of  Mecklenburg  Schwe- 
rin  there  dwelt  a  former  companion,  who  had 
now  attained  to  the  dignity  of  a  court  play- 
er ;  and  through  his  assistance  Zschokke 
hoped  he  might  procure  admission  to  the 
temple  of  the  dramatic  art,  w^hich,  poor  as 
are  its  accommodations,  has  often  proved  a 
refuge  for  the  destitute. 

Accordingly,  on  a  cold  foggy  morning  of 
January,  1788,  the  young  adventurer  quilted 
his  native  city  and  arrived  in  safety  at  the 
goal  of  his  expectations,  namely,  Mecklen- 
burg Schwerin,  and  the  dwelling  of  his  friend 
Wachsmann.  The  first  reception  was  friendly 
enough,  but  gradually,  as  Zschokke  unfold- 
ed the  motives  of  his  journey,  and  his  plan 
of  becoming  an  actor,  the  face  of  Wachs- 
man  grew  longer  and  longer,  until,  bursting 
into  a  scornful  laugh,  he  declared  the  ser- 
vices of  the  primaner  not  worth  having, 
even  in  the  candle-snuffing  department. 
'  Sic  transit  gloria ; '  here  was  an  end  of  all 
his  hopes  of  histrionic  preferment  through 
the  interest  of  the  court  player,  and,  utter- 
ing an  indignant  philippic  on  his  false  friend, 
he  rushed  from  his  house,  but  stopped  out- 
side the  street-door  to  consider  where  he 
w^as  to  go  next.  As  he  stood  there,  forlorn, 
and  knowing  not  whither  to  turn  his  steps, 
he  felt  himself  tapped  on  the  shoulder,  and 
greeted  by  a  friendly  voice.  An  unknown 
gentleman,  who  had  been  present  at  the 
interview  between  him  and  Wachsmann, 
had  followed  him  into  the  street,  and  ex- 
pressing much  interest  in  his  situation,  kind- 
ly requested  permission  to  introduce  him  to 
his  family.  Through  the  mediation  of  this 
new  friend,  by  name  Fahrenheit,  he  soon 
found  himself  placed,  on  asfreeable  terms,  as 
tutor  in  a  private  family.  '  Who  now  so  blithe 
as  he  ?'  A  situation  which  to  many  would 
have  afforded  cause  for  repining,  seems  to 
have  been  greeted  by  him  as  the  happiest  of 
mortal  lots. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  revelled  in 
the  enjoyment  of  almost  unbounded  freedom, 
and  of  kindly  domestic  intercourse  ;  the 
attachment  of  amiable  pupils,  the  friendship 
of  their  benevolent  but  invalid  father,  and  of 
Fahrenheit,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  country, 
enchanting  to  one  cooped  as  he  had  always 
hitherto  been  within  the  walls  of  a  city,  who 
found  new^  sources  of  delight  and  w  onder  in 
every  field  and  grove,  rendered  him  for  a 
time  perfectly  happy.  The  scholar's  melan- 
choly faded  away  like  a  mist  of  the  morning, 
and  the  dark  spectres  of  doubt  and  fear  van- 
ished in  the  prosperous  sunshine. 

But  the  good  fortune  that  had  attended 
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this  rather  wild  freak,  seemed,  after  a  time, 
instead  of  satisfying,  to  awaken  a  new  thirst 
of  adventure,  and  tiie  sweet  monotony  of  his 
life  became  disturbed  by  the  longing  after 
aew  and  untried  scenes. 

"  How  little,  thought  I,  did  I  yet  know  of  the 
Inagnilicence  of  this  i)eautiful  earth  !  When  wan- 
<lerin;i;  along  the  woody  shores  of  the  lake,  or  on 
the  terrace  of  the  castle  garden,  I  stretched  out  my 
arms  in  feverish  longing  towards  those  distant 
unknown  lands  that  hiy  beyond,  and  even  the  old 
Robinson  Crusoe  dreams  seemed  to  awake  again 
in  my  mind.  It  appeared  almost  like  a  sin  to  have 
spent  two  whole  years  of  my  life  in  this  little 
Schwerin,  for  to  a  restless  lad,  such  as  I  was, 
who,  strong  in  youth  and  health,  feels  himself 
equal  to  every  adventure,  the  beautiful  uniformity 
of  Paradise  itself  would  soon  become^  wearisome." 

The  end  of  this  was,  that  he  was  induced 
to  accept  the  offer  of  an  acquaintance  who 
had  taken  on  him  the  management  of  a  thea- 
tre, and  received  the  importanc  appointment 
of  correspondent  and  poet  to  the  theatre  at 
Prenzlau.  He  was  to  accompany  the  troop 
in  a  caravan  from  Schwerin  to  the  appointed 
rendezvous,  and  seems  to^  have  enjoyed 
amazingly  the  boisterous  spirits  and  mad 
freaks  of  his  new  companions.  They  tra- 
velled in  three  wasrojons  :  one  for  the  men, 
another  for  the  women,  and  a  third  for  the 
baggage :  but  often  dismounting  from  their 
vehicles,  strolled  along  in  merry  groups 
playing  a  thousand  mad  frolics  with  the 
country  people  in  the  villages  through 
which  they  passed,  now  frightening  ti^em 
out  of  their  wits,  and  now  convulsing  them 
with  laughter.  Gladly,  says  Zschokke, 
would  he  have  travelled  rt)und  the  world  in 
such  company  ;  but  this,  like  other  plea- 
sures, soon  came  to  an  end.  They  arrived 
at  their  destination,  and  as  time  and  circum- 
stances enabled  Zschokke  to  obtain  a  little 
insight  into  the  characters  of  his  jovial  com- 
panions, his  taste  for  their  society  rapidly 
dechned.  They  cared  nothing  for  their  art, 
as  an  art,  were  always  on  the  look  out  for 
patrons,  or  engaged  in  intrigues  or  drinking 
bouts,  and,  however  indifferent  actors  on  the 
«tage,  were  masters  of  all  the  arts  of  dissim- 
ulation in  private  hfe.  He  fulfilled,  howe- 
ver, all  the  duties  of  his  office,  cut  down 
heroic  tragedies,  patched  up  worn-out  com- 
edies, and  altered  them  to  the  modern 
fashion,  made  the  required  alterations  in 
such  as  did  not  fit  the  company  ;  and  besides 
giving  these  proofs  of  his  skill  in  dramatic 
tailoring,  wrote  several  sanguinary  melodra- 
mas, and  corresponded  with  the  magistrates 
of  neighbouring  towns  concerning  the  im- 
provement of  public  taste  that  might  be 
expected  to  result  from  any  encouragement 
aflforded  to  this  most  legitimate  drama. 


Fearful  of  exceeding  our  limits,  we  must 
pass  with  a  hasty  glance  the  remainder  of 
his  youthful  adventures.  At  the  end  of  a 
year  the  players  dispersed,  and  Zschokke, 
whose  liking  for  theatrical  company  was 
now  fully  satisfied,  remained  behind  in  the 
last  town  they  visited,  Landsberg  an  der 
Warte^  living  most  frugally  on  his  very 
scanty  means,  and  studying  hard  to  prepare 
for  the  university.  His  guardian,  who  had 
for  some  time  looked  on  him  as  entirely 
lost  and  given  up  to  a  vagabond  life,  joyfully 
gave  the  required  permission,  and  he  was 
accordingly  entered  as  a  student  at  Frankfort 
on  the  Oder.  He  was  rather  puzzled  when 
asked  by  the  '  Rector  Magnificus '  what 
faculty  he  wished  particularly  to  devote 
himself  to,  as  his  views  in  repairing  to  that 
mart  of  learning  had  been  merely  to  accu- 
mulate a  vast  store  of  wisdom,  which  he 
hoped  would,  in  some  way  or  other,  turn  to 
use,  but  at  length  resolved  '  to  throw  the 
handkerchief  to  theology,'  principally  with 
the  hope  of  finding  in  a  profounder  and  more 
elaborate  course  of  study,  a  cure  for  that 
mental  malady  which  still  lay  dormant  with- 
in him. 

His  academical  career  was  highly  success- 
ful. The  coarse  and  fantastic  follies  of  the 
common  herd  of  students  seemed  to  him  too 
absurd  and  childish  to  possess  any  attraction, 
and  but  for  the  accidental  circumstance  of 
being  called  on  to  deliver  a  funeral  oration 
over  a  deceased  fellow-student,  which  occa- 
sioned a  great  sensation,  he  might  have 
remained  a  stranger  to  the  greater  part  of 
them.  Notwithstanding  the  vast  number  of 
students  who,  on  this  occasion,  drank  their 
'  SchmoUis '  to  him,  and  professed  them- 
selves his  brothers,  there  were  very  few 
with  whom  he  formed  what  might  be  called 
an  intimacy.  It  was  in  a  playful  poetical 
contention  that  took  place  with  one  of  these 
chosen  few,  that  he  produced  a  drama, 
'  Abellind,'  which  immediately  met  with  the 
most  tremendous  success^  as  the  playbills 
have  it,  all  over  Germany,  and  brought  the 
young  author,  among  other  signs  of  popular 
favour,  a  formal  invitation  from  a  number  of 
merchants  at  Stettin,  to  be  present  as  their 
o-uest,  and  superintend  the  bringing  out  of 
his  piece  at  the  theatre  in  that  city. 

His  modesty,  he  says,  would  have  hardly 
been  able  to  resist  such  an  offer,  but  that  an 
unfortunate  deficit  in  the  finance  department 
compelled  him  to  forego  the  triumph. 

His  unexpected  success  as  a  dramatic 
author,  however,  seems  never  for  a  moment 
to  have  turned  his  attention  from  more  seri- 
ous subjects.  He  toiled  earnestly,  and  with- 
out ceasing,  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  laby- 
rinth in  which  he  had  become  entangled ; 
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but  those  who  should  have  guided  him  on 
his  way,  only  dazzled  him  with  false  lights, 
or  plunged  him  into  deeper  gloom.  "  The 
rooted  scepticism  of  my  tutor,  seasoned  as 
it  was  with  attic  wit,  destroyed  at  length 
every  hope  I  had  cherished  of  ever  attaining 
anything  like  certainty  on  the  highest  ques- 
tions. In  this  shipwreck  of  all  belief,  know- ; 
ledge,  even  of  opinion,  I  clung  like  a  drown- 
ing man  to  the  plank  thrown  out  by  the 
Saoje  of  Kdnio-sbero;." 

This  scarcely  served,  indeed,  to  keep  his 
chin  above  water,  but,  nevertheless,  before 
long  there  appeared  some  hopes  of  his  reach- 
ing land,  though  perhaps  but  a  floating  isl- 
and. "  Over  the  darkness  and  desolation  of 
my  inward  world  there  arose,  like  a  gleam 
of  light  from  the  distance,  the  idea  of  the 
holy,  the  true,  the  beautiful,  united  in  triple 
unity  in  Christ,  as  the  type  of  a  perfect  hu- 
manity." 

In  due  time,  however,  notwithstanding 
the  young  scholar's  deep  consciousness  that 
in  all  that  was  really  important  to  know,  he 
was  still  only  an  humble  seeker  after  know- 
ledge, he  was  proclaimed  Doctor  Philoso- 
phise and  Magister  bonarum  artium,  and 
had  moreover  the  honour  of  filling  with 
great  approbation  for  some  months  the  pul- 
pit of  the  deceased  pastor  of  the  church  of 
St.  Catherine's,  in  Magdeburg,  whither  he 
had  gone  to  visit  his  relatives,  and  where 
the  distinguished  young  scholar,  and  moreo- 
ver the  author  of  '  Abellind,'  found  a  vast 
number  of  old  friends,  which  the  neglected 
schoolboy  had  been  all  unconscious  of  pos- 
sessing. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1795,  when  he 
had  reached  the  age  of  five-and-twenty,  that 
Zschokke  found  himself  enabled  to  fuifilhis 
long -cherished  wish  of  visiting  Switzerland. 
He  had  previously  made  a  pretty  extensive 
tour  in  Germany,  visiting  Berlin,  Leipsig, 
Bairuth,  Nurnberg,  Stuttgart,  &c.,  finding 
to  his  great  astonishment,  that  his  friend,  the 
bandit  '  Abellind '  procured  him  introduc- 
tions to  many  most  agreeable  circles;  his 
respect  for  the  taste  of  a  worthy  public, 
which  could  relish  this  production  beside 
the  masterpieces  of  Schiller  and  Gbthe, 
being  nevertheless  by  no  means  increased 
thereby. 

At  SchafThausen,  in  the  roar  of  the  Rhine 
cataract,  this  promised  land  gave  him  her 
first  thundering  welcome,  and  the  fever  of 
his  youthful  romance  still  ran  high  enough 
to  induce  him  to  dismount  and  kiss  with  joy- 
ful reverence  the  soil  of  his  adopted  country. 

"  Tn  this  picturesque  labyrinth  of  green  hills, 
blue  streams,  pleasant  villages,  chapels,  and  ruin- 
ed castles,  Nature  seemed  to  keep  everlasting  hoU- 


day,  and  the  sudden  transitions  from  scenes  of  the 
most  tranquil  pastoral  beauty,  to  those  of  the 
wildest  and  most  terrific  desolation,  thrilled  me 
with  a  sort  of  rapturous  horror.  In  the  sublime 
deserts  of  the  high  Alps,  among  rocks  and  clouds, 
I  seemed  to  look  down  on  palaces  and  temples, 
and  all  the  magnificence  of  the  earth,  and  in  the 
awful  silence  around  me  to  feel  the  presence  of 
God.  The  invincible  clothed  itself  before  me  in  a 
bodily  form  as  to  Moses  in  the  burning  bush. 

"  The  striking  peculiarities  in  the  manners  and 
social  condition  of  the  inhabitants  afforded  also  a 
never-lailing  subject  of  interesting  speculation. 
The  standards  I  had  brought  with  me  from  Germa- 
ny I  found  admitted  of  no  application  here.  In 
religion,  language,  freedom  and  civilisations  in 
manners,  physiognomies,  and  modes  of  life,  not 
only  did  canton  differ  from  canton,  but  almost  every 
valley  from  the  other.  The  physical  conformation 
of  the  country,  its  mauntain  chains,  its  glaciers, 
its  foaming  torrents,  its  lakes,  its  long  winters, 
render  communication  difficult,  and  separate  the 
inhabitants  of  towns  and  villages  from  each 
other. 

"  I  could  not  also  help  being  struck  with  the 
contrasts  in  many  respects  exhibited  by  the  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant  cantons.  The  numerous  festivals 
and  processions,  the  idleness  of  all  the  inhabitants, 
the  pauperism  of  many,  the  profound  ignorance 
and  blind  bigotry  to  be  found  in  the  one,  with  the 
comparative  industry,  cleanliness,  prosperity,  and 
mental  cultivation  of  the  other. ' 


It  is  hardly  necessary  perhaps  to  remind  our 
readers  that  before  1798,  almost  the  whole 
population  of  Switzerland,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  a  few  municipal 
towns,  consisted  of  subjects,  as  they  were 
called  (Unterthanen),  who  were  not  only 
excluded  from  every  share  in  the  govern- 
ment, but  were  li^le  to  the  most  unjust 
and  oppressive  treatment.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, surprising  that  Zschokke's  dreams  of 
the  republican  freedom  and  happiness  of  the 
Swiss  were  soon  put  to  flight ;  but  he  had 
now,  he  says,  lived  long  enough  to  be  accus- 
tomed to  these  disenchantments. 

The  whole  country  round  Zurich  he  found 
was  in  a  state  of  vassalage  to  the  city,  the 
labour  of  the  inhabitants  serving  little  other 
purpose  than  that  of  enriching  about  1500 
families  within  its  walls.     Only  the  lowest 
and  most  indispensable  branches  of  industry 
were   allowed  to  be  exercised   in  the  vil- 
lages, the  higher  and  more  productive  being 
reserved   for  the  citizens.     Even  for  these 
the  country  people  were  compelled  to  pur- 
I  chase  the  raw  materials  in  Zurich,  and  they 
I  were  prohibited  from  carrying  their  manu- 
j  factures  to  any  other  market.     No    office, 
I  not  even  the  lowest,  civil  or  ecclesiastical, 
I  could  be  filled  by  any  but  a  citizen.     The 
!  sons  of  citizens  only  could  enjoy  the  benefit 
i  of  the  academies,   gymnasia,   libraries,   or 
'  museums.      There  were  no  roads  but  such 
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as  led  from  the  frontiers  of  the  cantons  to  the 
gates  of  the  city.  The  ov*irplus,  from  the 
revenues  of  the  states,  was  either  placed  in 
foreign  funds,  or  heaped  on  the  favoured 
few  in  the  shape  of  lucrative  appointments 
or  pensions.  In  Bern,  and  the  other  gov- 
erning cities,  the  case  was  no  better. 
Everywhere  the  cold  shade  of  the  civic 
aristocracy  had  blighted  the  fair  fruits  that 
might  have  been  looked  for  from  a  hundred- 
and- fifty  years  of  industry  and  peace. 

The  next  change  of  the  magic  lantern  of 
Zschokke's  eventful  life  shows  him  in  the 
honourable  position  of  head-master  of  the 
seminary  of  Reichenau,  the  principal,  and 
indeed  almost  the  only  public  educational 
institution  for  the  Grisons  and  the  neigh- 
bouring cantons.  At  the  time  when 
Zschokke  arrived,  this  establishment  had 
fallen  into  a  state  of  grievous  decay ;  a  de- 
cay proceeding  from  the  same  cause  as  that 
of  the  canton  itself,  namely,  the  factions  and 
feuds  of  a  few  great  families.  These  Alpine 
Capulets  and  Montagues  had  ranged  them- 
selves on  opposite  sides  in  some  disputes 
that  had  arisen,  and  it  became  evident  that 
the  object  of  their  contention  must  be  alto- 
gether torn  in  pieces,  unless  some  measure 
should  be  adopted  to  render  it  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  political  parties.  A  few  days, 
during  which  Zschokke  was  accidentally  de- 
layed at  Chur,  sufficed  to  make  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  President  Tscharner,  and 
to  procure  him  the  offer  of  the  appointment. 
That  such  a  proposal  should  be  made  to  so 
young  a  man,  after  only  eight  days'  ac- 
quaintanceship, seemed  strange,  almost  sus- 
picious ;  but,  on  further  inquiry,  it  appeared 
the  state  did  not  risk  as  much  in  the  busi- 
ness as  might  have  been  supposed  ;  for  be- 
sides that,  as  matters  stood  at  present,  the 
destruction  of  the  school  was  inevitable,  the 
salary  of  the  head  master  was  to  be  only  800 
florins,  and  he  was  required  to  advance  a 
considerable  part  of  his  own  little  property 
in  the  purchase  of  some  lands  for  thfe 
school,  which  it  was  thought  advisable 
should  not  remain  the  property  of  the  presi- 
dent. 

After  visiting  some  of  the  principal  ene- 
mies of  Tscharner,  and  ascertaining  that  it 
was  equally  the  wish  of  all  parties  that  he 
should  undertake  the  office,  he  very  gladly 
consented,  and  with  cheerful  activity  imme- 
diately set  about  bringing  its  affairs  into 
order,  arranging  not  only  the  whole  course 
of  instruction,  but  also  all  matters  connect- 
ed with  the  economical  department,  and 
despatching  on  the  wings  of  the  press  the 
account  of  the  new  birth  of  the  institution  to 
all  corners  of  the  world.  In  one  year  the 
number    of   pupils   rose    from    fifteen    to 


seventy,  and  Zschokke  enjoyed  perhaps  the 
chief  happiness  of  life  in  an  ample  sphere  of 
virtuous  activity.  The  delightful  scenery, 
too,  amidst  which  his  labours  passed  (the 
castle  of  Reichenau  being  placed  in  the 
midst  of  extensive  gardens,  against  whose 
terraces  broke  foaming  the  Vorter  andJ/mfcr- 
Rhine)y  his  deep  interest  in  the  cause  of 
education,  his  lofty  views  of  the  character 
and  office  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  ten- 
derness towards  his  pupils,  partly  excited  by 
the  remembrance  of  his  own  friendless 
youth,  made  his  task  seem  a  labour  of  love. 

But  the  time  had  come  when  the  thunders 
of  war  were  to  break  in  even  on  this  harm- 
less seclusion,  and  the  shock  of  the  great 
convulsion,  which  had  overturned  thrones 
and  temples,  was  to  extend  even  into  the 
school-room  of  Reichenau,  and  the  thread 
of  its  master's  history  to  become  interwoven 
with  that  of  the  world. 

It  may  be  recollected  that  shortly  after 
the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution, 
various  parts  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland 
had  exhibited  movements  indicative  of  dis- 
content, but  these  isolated  attempts  at  insur- 
rection had  been  suppressed  one  after  an- 
other without  much  difficulty.  The  Swiss 
governments,  warned  by  the  fate  of  the  old 
republics  of  Venice,  Holland,  and  Genoa,  had 
done  their  utmost  to  maintain  their  strict 
neutrality,  and  even  after  the  greatest  insults 
on  the  part  of  France,  had  endeavoured  by 
all  means  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the 
insolent  victors. 

Vain,  however,  was  their  caution  ;  the 
then  rulers  of  France  had  determined  to 
remodel  Switzerland  into  an  independent 
neighbour  republic,  one  and  indivisible,  after 
the  last  new  Paris  fashion,  and  they  had 
moreover  cast  a  longing  eye  on  the  treasures 
known  to  be  lying  in  the  old  coffers  of 
Bern. 

In  1798,  therefore,  without  troubling 
themselves  with  many  unnecessary  apolo- 
gies, they  advanced  a  body  of  troops  into 
the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  shortly  after  marched 
upon  Bern.  Abandoned  by  her  allies, 
though  heroically  defended  by  the  oppressed 
country  people  of  the  canton,  she  soon  fell 
into  their  hands,  and  as  there  had  been 
nothing  like  a  common  plan  of  defence,  or 
any  co-operation  between  the  different 
members  of  the  confederacy,  canton  after 
canton  followed. 

The  French,  after  they  had  made  them- 
selves agreeable  by  plundering  the  cities, 
levying  enormous  fines  on  the  inhabitants, 
and  taking  other  measures  to  prepossess  the 
people  in  favour  of  any  government  they 
might  propose,  produced  a  ready-made  con- 
stitution brought  with  them  from  Paris,  and 
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manufactured  there  in  the  manner  of  the 
wooden-frame  houses  sent  out  to  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  With  this  machine  they 
at  once  set  up  the  Helvetic  republic,  which 
was  to  be  divided  into  eighteen  cantons, 
each  sending  an  equal  number  of  deputies 
to  two  legislative  chambers,  and  presided 
over  by  an  executive  directory  of  live  per- 
sons. An  invitation  had  been  despatched 
to  the  Grisons  to  join  the  new-born  republic, 
but  before  the  compliment  could  be  answer- 
ed, the  troops  of  Austria  were  poured  into 
the  Tyrol,  and  an  intimation  given  to  the 
heads  of  the  canton  that  the  emperor  would 
not  suffer  any  arbitrary  change  in  the  govern- 
ment. The  little  defenceless  free  state, 
with  two  hostile  armies  on  its  frontiers,  and 
rent  asunder  from  within  by  contending 
factions,  had  not  even  the  prudence  to 
endeavour  to  gain  time,  and  not  knowing 
which  way  to  turn  itself,  made  a  leap  in  the 
dark  into  the  arms  of  Austria.  A  tierce 
persecution  immediately  commenced  against 
all  those  who  had  expressed  any  doubts  of 
the  eligibility  of  this  step.  Many  men, 
formerly  high  in  favour  with  the  people, 
had  difficulty  to  escape  with  their  lives. 
The  president  Tscharner  fled  across  the 
Rhine,  and  the  amiable  and  inoffensive  poet, 
Salis  Seewis,  was, with  his  young  and  beauti- 
ful wife,  hunted  over  the  frontier,  and  pur- 
sued by  armed  peasants,  who  sent  some 
bullets  after  him.  The  fiercest  quarrels  in 
the  meantime  arose  among  the  people ; 
village  rose  against  village,  and  family 
against  family.  In  this  state  of  things,  as 
may  be  supposed,  parents  had  anxiously 
recalled  their  sons  from  the  school  of  Keiche- 
nau,  and  teachers  begged  for  their  dismis- 
sal. The  household  of  the  castle,  which, 
with  the  pupils,  had  amounted  to  a  hundred 
persons,was  suddenly  dispersed,  and  Zschok- 
ke was  left  almost  alone,  to  wander  about 
the  silent  halls  and  solitary  gardens,  so 
lately  alive  with  the  busy  hum  of  joyous 
youth,  but  now  deserted  and  oppressive  with 
their  silence. 

The  young  master,  now  that  his  occupa- 
tion was  gone,  often  received  in  Reichenau 
a  small  band  of  friends,  who,  dreading  above 
all  things  the  rule  of  Austria,  had  recom- 
mended, as  the  less  of  two  evils,  joining  the 
Helvetic  Republic,  on  condition  that  the 
canton  should  be  spared  the  presence  of 
French  troops,  and  the  rights  of  property 
respected.  Zschokke  had  been  repeatedly 
warned  that  by  receiving  these  obnoxious 
persons  he  had  rendered  himself  suspected, 
but  had  disregarded  these  hints,  thinking  it 
incredible-,  that  one  whose  life  had  been  so 
wholly  private,  and  apart  from  the  scenes  of 
political     warfare,   could   be    regarded   as 


obnoxious  to  any  government,  and  not 
choosing  to  confine  himself  as  he  had  been 
advised,  to  the  lands  of  Reichenau,  but  con- 
tinuing his  botanical  excursions  among  the 
mountains  as  usual.  One  evening,  when 
he  had  been  all  day  absent  on  one  of  these 
floral  expeditions,  he  was  astonished  to  find 
on  his  return  the  castle  all  in  confusion,  and 
the  court-yard  filled  with  persons  who  sur- 
rounded him  with  exclamations  of  joy,  and 
poured  out  congratulations  and  questions, 
"  How  he  had  escaped  the  murderers  ?" 
whilst  at  the  same  moment  there  arrived  a 
breathless  messenger  with  a  piece  of  paper 
from  a  friend,  on  which  was  hastily  scrawled 
these  words : 

*'  If  you  are  still  safe,  say  so  in  one  word. 
We  have  just  met  a  party  of  peasants  going 
in  search  of  you  with  loaded  muskets.  It  is 
said  there  is  a  price  set  on  your  head." 

There  was  little  time  for  deliberation,  and 
the  followino;  mornino;  the  '  schoolmaster 
was  abroad'  on  a  timber  raft,  floating  down 
the  Rhine,  enjoying  with  a  sort  of  boyish 
love  of  frolic  the  rapid  vicissitudes  of  his 
fortune,  and  fairly  laughing  outright,  as  he 
sat  upon  the  trunk,  now  his  whole  worldly 
estate,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  devise 
sundry  jokes  for  the  amusement  of  the  com- 
pany, in  order  to  save  the  credit  of  his  sanity. 
A  few  hours  carried  him  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Grisons  to  the  villasre  of  Raiiatz, 
where  wandering  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
like  the  forlorn  ghosts  on  the  shores  of  Styx, 
he  found  many  companions  in  exile  and 
among  them  the  dethroned  President  Tschar- 
ner. Before  Zschokke's  arrival  it  had 
been  determined  among  them  to  send  off  an 
embassy  to  Aarau,  then  the  seat  of  the 
Helvetic  government,  in  order  to  obtain  an 
asylum  for  the  victims  of  the  resentment  of 
the  Austrian  party.  There  was,  however, 
some  difficulty  in  getting  proper  persons  to 
undertake  the  ofiice ;  some  were  out  of 
health,  and  others  were  out  at  elbows  — for 
their  clothes  had  been  left  behind  in  the 
Grisons  in  the  hurry  of  their  escape. 
Tscharner  had  already  offered  himself,  but 
it  was  deemed  advisable  he  should  have  a 
companion,  and  Zschokke  arrived  ju.st  in 
time  to  help  them  out  of  their  perplexity. 
He  had  neither  father  nor  mother,  wife  nor 
child  left  behind,  who  might  be  compromised 
by  the  proceeding,  and  he  was  acquainted 
with  many  persons  of  consideration  in  the 
place  he  was  to  go  to.  The  impatience  of 
the  exiles  was  too  great  to  allow  of  many 
formalities,  and  without  waiting  to  com- 
municate with  distant  friends  and  fellow- 
sufferers,  they  despatched  their  messengers 
with  such  credentials  as  could  then  and 
there  be  furnished. 
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The  aspect  of  the  country  through  which 
they  passed,  bore  many  traces  of  the  politi- 
cal convulsions  it  had  sullercd.  In  every 
town  and  village  the  tree  of  liberty  was 
planted,  whilst  its  growth  was  watched  by 
hordes  of  the  insolent  and  ruffianly  French 
soldiers,  by  which  the  country  was  over- 
run. The  word  '  citizen'  resounded  on  all 
sides,  but  the  bonds  of  kindred  were  every- 
where rent  asunder.  The  only  consolation 
was  that  the  shock  given  to  the  social  fabric 
had  also  burst  the*  chain  of  a  bodily  and 
mental  slavery  of  centuries'  duration,  and 
'  the  sword  of  the  avenging  Nemesis  flashed 
over  the  broken  seats  of  magistrates  whose 
pride,  ignorance,  and  selfishness,  had  mainly 
contributed  to  bring  about  the  catastrophe.' 

The  little  town  of  Aarau  was  swarming 
with  a  motley  crowd  of  French  commis- 
sioners, generals,  otficers  and  soldiers,  with 
popular  representatives,  senators,  and  min- 
isters, from  all  corners  of  Switzerland,  whilst 
day  after  day  poured  in  complaints  of  the 
disorder,  misery  and  destitution  prevailing  in 
every  part  of  the  country.  The  new  con- 
stitution, manufactured  at  Paris  in  entire 
ignorance  of  the  country  on  which  it  had 
been  violently  forced,  a  country  whose 
various  districts,  differing  in  language,  reli- 
gion, and  social  culture,  had  scarcely  one 
want  in  common,  and  the  deluge  of  new 
laws,  and  of  new  magistrates,  made  confusion 
worse  confounded.  The  people,  perplexed 
and  distracted,  were  tossed  like  a  bail  be- 
tween contending  parties.  On  one  side 
fanatical  priests  were  pouring  out  denuncia- 
tions, announcing  the  destruction  of  the 
church,  and  preaching  a  crusade  for  the  faith 
of  Rome  ;  on  the  other,  liberty  orators  were 
raving  for  equality  of  goods,  abolition  of 
taxes,  repudiation  of  debts,  compensation 
for  patriots. 

Underwalden,  which  had  taken  up  arms  for 
its  religion,  had  been  laid  waste  by  fire  and 
sword.  The  Executive  Directory,  the  sup- 
posed rulers  of  Switzerland,  was  in  reality 
bound  hand  and  foot  by  the  French  '  libera- 
tors,^ 

The  old  Gothic  edifice  of  the  confederacy 
lay  in  ruins,  and  the  crazy  lath  and  plaster 
construction  so  hastily  erected  had  no  foun- 
dation ;  whilst  any  attempt  to  clear  the 
ground  of  it,  and  make  room  for  something 
better,  would  be  the  signal  for  pouring  out 
the  vials  of  wrath  over  the  whole  country, 
and  would  make  it  a  battle-field  for  French 
and  Austrian  warfare,  without  its  being 
possible  to  foresee  what  kind  of  harvest  that 
'  red  rain'  would  help  to  grow. 

Amidst  such  scenes  as  these,  those  who 
are  really  able  to  lend  a  helping  hand  are 
not  likely  to  be  overlooked,  and  the  hard 


pressed  directory  of  the  Helvetic  Republic 
soon  cast  their  eyes  upon  Zschokke.  In 
the  stormy  element  of  active  life  into  which 
he  had  been  thrown,  he  had  now  lost  all 
traces  of  the  contemplative  enthusiastic 
melancholy  that  had  so  fitfully  clouded  the 
morning  of  his  life,  and,  as  it  often  happens, 
his  inward  world  became  calmer  and  clearer, 
as  the  outward  one  became  more  active  and 
eventful. 

War  had  now  broken  out  openly  between 
Austria  and  France,  and  after  some  sangui- 
nary conflicts,  Massena  having  got  posses- 
sion of  the  Orisons,  the  Provisionary  govern- 
ment of  Chur  had  immediately  eflected  its 
union  with  the  Helvetic  Republic.  The 
outlaws  and  exiles  were  recalled,  and  rein- 
stated in  their  civic  rights,  and  Zschokke 
was  honoured  with  a  vote  of  public  thanks. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  the  Archduke 
Charles  was  advancing  rapidly  upon  Switzer- 
land, and  had  already  passed  the  Rhine  at 
Schaff'hausen,  whilst  convents,  nobles,  and 
priests,  were  busily  intriguing  in  his  behalf, 
and  insurrections  had  actually  broken  out  in 
several  of  the  cantons,  and  had  only  been 
repressed  by  force  of  arms.  In  this  emer- 
gency, the  Directory  of  the  convulsed  Hel- 
vetic Republic  appointed  Zschokke  Plenipo- 
tentiary Government  Commissioner,  or,  as 
it  was  called.  Proconsul,  with  orders  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  Underwalden,  'by  wise 
and  energetic  measures  to  produce  obedience 
to  the  laws,  to  support  the  courage  of  the 
patriots,  and  to  take  away  from  the  evil- 
disposed  all  hope  of  ever  succeeding  in  their 
undertakings.' 

With  no  directions  more  specific  than 
were  contained  in  such  vague  generalities  as 
these,  Zschokke  proceeded  on  his  mission, 
attended  by  a  favourite  old  Reichenau  pupil 
as  his  secretary. 

"  I  was  now,"  he  says,  "  to  try  my  strength  in 
a  new  sphere ,  to  repress  the  anarchy  of  hardy 
mountaineers,  whose  sufferings  and  whose  strug- 
gles, had  called  forth  a  cry  of  horror  and  compas- 
sion from  all  Europe.*  •  * 

"  Entirely  unacquainted  with  the  actual  present 
condition  of  the  people  whose  traiiquiUity  I  was  to 
restore,  whose  laws  I  was  to  uphold,  my  first  care, 
on  my  arrival  at  Slantz,  was  to  call  together  all 
magistrates  and  official  persons  from  whom  I  could 
hope  to  obtain  any  information,  but  in  every  de- 
partment I  found  only  the  most  hopeless  and  in- 
extricable confusion. 

'•  The  people — exhausted  by  the  oppressions 
and  plunderings  of  the  soldiery,  and  the  convul- 
sive efforts  of  repeated  insurrections — quenched  in 
flames  and  blood — remained  sunk  in  despairing 
silence.  The  mountains  were  swarming  with 
banditti,  or  with  troops  of  idle  vagabonds  who 
were  little  better,  the  prisons  were  filled  to  over- 
flowing. In  the  dungeons  of  Rapperswyl  and 
Aarburg'  only  lav  22.5  nrisoners,  awaiting  the  de- 
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cision  of  the  new  Proconsul,  I  spent  a  whole 
night  in  going  through  their  sentences  with  my 
secretary,  and  found  that  many  were  guiltless  of 
any  offence." 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  an  old  friend  he 
says,  speaking  of  his  new  office  ; — 

"  I  think  T  see  your  satirical  smile,  when  you 
hear  of  my  new  position ;  hut  I  take  these  capri- 
cious turns  of  fortune  as  they  come.  The  school- 
master who  preceded  me  at  Reichenau  was  the 
Duke  de  Chartres  (the  present  king  of  France), 
and  now,  out  of  a  schoolmaster,  they  have  made, 
not  indeed  a  duke,  but  a  proconsul.  Such  is  revo- 
lution. However,  I  really  labour  in  my  vocation 
more  than  some  rulers  do.  I  am  constantly  em- 
ployed, either  at  my  writing  table,  at  the  council- 
board,  or  on  horseback;  hearing  reports,  giving 
orders,  reviewing  troops — one  night  I  passed  hard 
at  work  at  legal  business — many  a  one  merely  ly- 
ing in  my  clothes,  on  my  bed,  whilst  sentinels 
kept  watch  before  the  constantly  open  doors.  A 
man  with  christian  compassion  in  his  heart,  with 
some  resolution,  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  pre- 
sence of  mind,  can  really  do  much  good  when 
at  the  head  of  a  community.  The  hands  and  feet, 
the  talents,  the  knowledge,  the  virtues  of  others, 
stand  at  his  service  if  he  knows  how  to  use  them. 
As  a  statesman  I  can,  however,  boast  of  only  ne- 
gative merit ;  I  cannot  make  the  people  happy,  I 
can  merely  remove  some  obstacles  to  their  happi- 
ness.    The  rest  they  must  do  for  themselves. 

"  Were  you  but  here,  dear  friend,  neither  the 
ashes  nor  the  graves  of  Unterwalden,  nor  even 
the  curses  or  the  tears  of  the  unfortunate  people 
would  prevent  my  enjoying  occasionally  some 
cheerful  moments. 

"  But  it  is  indeed  painful  to  witness  the  naked 
brutality  of  passion ;  the  ignorance  and  stupidity 
of  the  common  people,  brought  about  as  it  has 
been  by  centuries  of  misgovernmenl ;  the  ruthless 
vandalism  of  the  French  heroes ;  the  irreligious 
bigotry  that  passes  for  piety ;  the  total  blindness 
of  all  to  whatever  is  divine  in  humanity." 

Suddenly,  while  the  new  Proconsul  was 
busy  with  plans  of  reform,  or  rather  with 
such  measures  as  would  make  reform  pos- 
sible, there  arose  a  cry  that  the  French  had 
been  beaten  in  Uri,  and  that  the  triumphant 
Austrians  were  in  full  march  to  Unterwal- 
den. A  few  companies  of  Helvetic  troops 
of  the  line,  which  had  been  occupying  the 
heights  of  Seclisberg  and  Emmet,  fell  back 
upon  Stantz.  In  some  villages  the  trees  of 
liberty  were  torn  down,  in  others  deputa- 
tions were  appointed  to  wait  on  the  Austrian 
general.  Some  were  exulting  at  the  change, 
others  struck  with  terror  ;  men,  women  and 
children  were  hurriedly  carrying  off  the 
scanty  remains  of  their  little  property,  to 
hide  it  in  the  forests  or  mountain  fastnesses 
from  the  rapine  of  the  soldiery.  The  poor 
children  of  the  orphan  house*  were  crying 


in  the  street,  each  with  a  little  bundle  under 
his  arm,  made  up  for  him  by  his  friend  and 
father  Pestalozzi.  While  the  consternation 
was  at  its  height,  despatches  arrived  from 
the  Directory  requiring  Zschokke  to  '  take 
immediate  measures  to  prevent  the  further 
progress  of  the  enemy,  and  to  defend  all  the 
mountain  passes  from  the  lake  of  the  Four 
Cantons  to  Brunig  and  Haslithal.  "  If,"  he 
says,  "  the  Directory  had  thought  proper  to 
enclose  an  army  in  the  despatch,  I  should 
have  no  sort  of  objection  to  make  my  debut 
as  a  military  commander,  but  as  they  have 
neglected  to  do  so,  it  was  not  easy  to  see 
how  these  commands  were  to  be  executed. 
Fortunately  the  present  alarm  turned  out  to 
be  a  false  one,  and  in  a  few  days  general 
Loison  with  his  brigade,  actually  arrived  in 
Unterwalden,  having  been  driven  out  of 
Uri." 

Here,  however,  w^as  a  new  perplexity  ! 
How  to  provide  food  and  lodging  for  the 
guests  !  After  some  delay  a  stock  of  pro- 
visions was  procured  from  Lucerne,  the 
orphan-house  was  turned  into  a  military 
hospital  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  twenty 
poor  orphans,  who  had  remained  on  the  dis- 
persion of  the  school,  because  they  had  no 
friends  to  go  to,  being  taken  home  to  his 
own  house  by  the  Proconsul,  and  the  sol- 
diers were  distributed,  as  well  as  circum- 
stances admitted,  among  the  impoverished 
inhabitants,  often  sharing  their  rations  with 
those  under  whose  roofs  they  were  crowded 
together.  In  many  instances,  indeed,  the 
conduct  of  the  common  men  in  the  French 
army  appears  to  have  admirably  contrasted 
with  that  of  their  officers. 

It  will  not  be  thought,  perhaps,  wholly 
foreign  to  our  present  purpose  if  we  mention 
an  anecdote  or  two  illustrative  of  the  spirit 
that  reigned  on  both  sides  during  their  con- 
test, for  it  may  serve  to  show^  what  kind  of 
materials  Zschokke  was  called  on  to  work 
with. 

He  was  riding  out  one  day  with  a  French 
general  to  Treib,  a  little  promontory  on  the 
lake  of  the  four  cantons.,  on  which  a  battery 
had  been  erected,  opposite  to  the  village  of 
Brunnen  in  the  canton  of  Schweitz,  where 
lay  the  Austrian  camp.  As  Zschokke  was 
looking  through  a  telescope  on  the  opposite 
shore,  he  happened  to  express  some  wish  to 


•  This  establishment  was  founded  in  1798,  under 
the  authorityof  the  Directory,  but  was  ruiried  by 
the  chances  of  war,  and  the  efforts  of  a  party  hos- 


tile to  its  amiable  founder.  Zschokke,  who  warmly 
appreciated  his  noble  qualities  of  head  and  heart, 
exerted  himself  much  to  bring  him  into  higher  con- 
sideration with  the  good  people  of  Stantz,  to  whose 
respect,  his  odd  uncouth  dress,  and  plain  blunt 
manners,  were  insurmountable  obstacles.  Before 
takinc:  his  arm  in  public,  the  Proconsul  generally 
performed  for  him  the  office  of  valet,  brushing  his 
coat  and  hat,  and  reforming  his  waistcoat,  which 
1  was  always  buttoned  awry. 
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see  the  Austrian  troops  in  motion,  when, 
without  more  ado,  the  general  quietly  went 
and  gave  an  order  to  throw  a  few  shells  into 
the  camp,  and  before  the  poor  Proconsul 
could  reach  the  laughing  general,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  murderous  sport,  he  distinctly 
saw  two  men  drop. 

On  another  occasion,  when  a  sanguinary 
skirmish  had  taken  place  with  a  small 
force  under  the  adjutant-general  Person, 
Zschokke,  while  the  general  was  enjoying 
a  comfortable  afternoon's  nap  under  a  shady 
tree,  wended  his  way  among  the  dead  and 
dying,  to  see  what  might  have  been  gained 
by  the  costly  sacrifice  of  human  life.  He 
found  that  the  whole  advantage  gained  con- 
sisted of  a  few  small  field-pieces  and  some 
old  crazy  boats.  On  congratulating  Loison 
on  these  splendid  results  of  the  victory,  the 
reply  was  '  Pooh  !  it  wasn't  for  that :  Por- 
son  wanted  to  get  mentioned  in  the  bulletin.' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  peasantry  were 
but  too  well  inclined  to  emulate  this  savage 
spirit  of  warfare,  gf  which  a  revolting  in- 
stance is  mentioned  in  the  case  of  a  young 
corporal,  who  had  been  sent  ofl'  with  des- 
patches, and  having  been  accidentally  observ- 
ed by  three  countrymen  while  he  was 
passing  through  the  lonely  district  of  the 
Emmet  Moos,  they  fetched  their  hatchets, 
and  without  exchanging  a  word  with  him, 
attacked  and  murdered  him.  They  then 
plundered  the  bloody  corpse,  and  when  they 
had  divided  the  booty,  fell  on  their  knees, 
and  prayed  devoutly,  for  the  deceased,  five 
Ave-Marias  and  one  Pater-Noster,  and  then 
went  home  well  satisfied  with  their  day's 
work,  paying  by  the  way  something  out  of 
its  produce  for  several  masses  for  the  soul  of 
their  victim. 

To  give  the  slightest  outline  of  the  difH- 
culties  which  Zschokke  experienced  during 
the  administration  of  his  little  territory,  and 
the  daily,  hourly  calls  upon  his  judgment, 
energy,  and  readiness  of  resource,  would 
require  us  to  go  more  into  detail  concerning 
this  tempestuous  time,  to  plunge  deeper  into 
the  weltering  waves,  than  our  limits  will 
allow,  or  than  our  readers  perhaps  would 
be  inclined  to  approve.  Whilst  the  calls 
upon  the  government  were  multiplied  a 
thousand  times,  all  its  usual  machinery  was 
wanting  ;  whilst  the  state  of  society  required 
nothing  less  than  a  thorough  re-organization, 
on  the  most  serious  and  deliberately  formed 
plan,  every  passing  moment  brought  with  it 
its  own  imperative  demands. 

When  seizing  the  first  moment  of  freedom 
from  the  burden  of  foreign  troops  to  organize 
a  national  guard  in  one  canton,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  hurry  away  to  another,  to  save 
the   people    from   being  hunted  like  wild 


beasts  in  the  forests  and  caverns  by  an  infu- 
riated soldiery,  revenging  the  massacre  of 
their  comrades.  Whilst  providing  by  vari- 
ous means,  day  by  day,  for  the  necessary 
daily  bread,  he  is  endeavouring  to  revive 
the  spirit  of  order  and  industry,  which  may 
enable  the  people  to  rise  from  their  misera- 
ble condition  and  provide  it  again  for  them- 
selves. Often  the  Proconsul  is  harassed 
by  despatches  from  the  Directory,  positively 
requiring  him  to  do  what  is  positively  im- 
possible to  be  done.  Often  in  cases  where 
there  is  the  most  urgent  need  that  he  should 
know  the  wishes  and  intentions  of  the  cen- 
tral government,  he  is  obliged  to  act  wholly 
on  his  own  responsibility,  without  any  in- 
structions at  all.* 

Not  among  the  least  of  the  obstacles  to  be 
overcome  lay  in  the  idleness  and  apathy  of 
the  people  themselves. 

The  usually  powerful  incitement  of  pecu- 
niary gain,  in  this  time  of  dire  distress, 
seemed  to  have  no  power  to  rouse  them. 
The  unwearied  Proconsul  had  discovered 
rich  and  extensive  turf  moors,  that  lay 
unemployed  in  the  district  of  Einsiedeln. 
He  endeavoured  to  encourage  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country  round  to  turn  them  to 
use,  gave  all  the  necessary  instructions, 
promised  advancesof  money  from  the  govern- 
ment. All  in  vain.  '  They  didn't  like  that 
kind  of  employment.' 

In  the  valley  of  the  Arth  he  found  a  bed 
of  coal  which  had  even,  at  some  former 
time,  been  partially  worked.  He  turned 
the  attention  of  the  chief  people  of  the  dis- 
trict to  this  treasure,  promised  to  lend 
money,  to  send  people  acquainted  with  the 
business.  In  vain.  No  one  was  found  to 
.undertake  it.  With  woollen  manufactures, 
which  he  sought  to  establish,  the  case  was 
nearly  similar.  After  great  exertion  he 
succeeded  in  finding  master  manufacturers, 
but  lo  !  there  were  no  workmen  to  be  had, 
and  the  thing  had  to  be  given  up. 

When  the  hurricane  of  war  had  swept 
past,  the  winter  approached,  and  poverty 
and  misery  began  to  put  on  their  most 
threatening  forms  ;  thousands  had  neither 
lodging  nor  clothes  nor  food.  In  Einsiedeln 
and  other  places  dangerous  maladies  broke 
om,  probably  the  result  of  hardship  and  pri- 
vation. Houses  and  buildings,  the  most  in- 
dispensable for  agricultural  operations,  had 
been  destroyed  during  the  war  by  one  or 
other  army,  and  the  dwellers  in  almost  inac- 


*  Thus  he  left  Unterwalden  to  go  to  Schweitz, 
to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  people,  with  the  French 
troops,  and  subsequently  received  the  thanks  of  th« 
Directory  and  the  appointment  to  the  proconsulate 
of  the  four  cantons,  Uri,  Schweitz,  Zug,and  Unter- 
walden. 
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cessible  mountain  solitudes  had  been  plun- 
dered of  their  only  possessions,  their  cattle 
and  cheese. 

Whole  villages  were  sometimes  deserted 
by  their  inhabitants,  who  wandered  forth  to 
seek  a  scanty  subsistence  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. When  all  other  means  of  help  had 
failed,  and  the  central  government  had  con- 
fessed to  Zschokke  the  scantiness  of  their 
resources,  and  their  absolute  inability  to 
afford  an^  assistance  to  the  thousands  who 
were  perishing  around  him  from  famine,  he 
had  recourse  to  a  new  method.  He  wrote 
an  appeal  to  the  Swiss,  wherever  they 
might  be  found,  and  published  it  in  all  the 
principal  newspapers  of  Europe.  It  found 
an  echo  in  Italy,  Spain,  Germany  ;  but  from 
France,  whose  government  and  whose 
people  were  mainly  responsible  for  the  mis- 
fortunes of  Switzerland,  not  a  farthing  was 
ever  received,  although  the  French  papers 
called  the  appeal  '  un  beau  mor§eau  d'une 
noble  et  simple  eloquence.' 

The  contributions  in  money  amounted  to 
34,311  francs,  but  a  far  larger  amount  was 
sent  in,  in  the  shape  of  provisions,  linen  and 
woollen  cloths,  articles  of  clothing  for  all 
ages  and  sexes,  besides  sheets,  hemp,  flax, 
&c.,  &c.,  and  offers  were  made  from  those 
parts  of  Switzerland  which  had  suffered 
least,  to  take  upwards  of  a  thousand  chil- 
dren whose  parents  were  no  longer  able  to 
support  them. 

Long  before  this  time  Zschokke  had  not 
only  restricted  his  personal  expenses  within 
the  narrowest  possible  limits,  but  had 
scraped  together  all  the  literary  productions 
he  could  muster ;  plays,  romances,  transla- 
tions, ripe  and  unripe,  good,  bad,  and  indif- 
ferent, and  sold  them  for  whatever  tjiey 
would  fetch,  that  he  might  apply  the  pro- 
duce to  purposes  of  Christian  charity  ;  and 
he  even  got  advances  from  booksellers  upon 
works  afterwards  written,  to  be  applied  to 
the  same  purposes. 

All  these  efforts  and  sacrifices  were  to  be 
made  in  the  midst  of  the  misunderstand- 
ings, the  ingratitude,  the  calumny,  often  of 
those  he  was  most  anxious  to  serve. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1800, 
Zschokke  was  appointed  Commissioner  for 
the  Valais,  by  the  Helvetic  governi^ient, 
with  instructions  to  accompany  the  First 
Consul  and  his  army  across  the  St.  Bernard. 
He  declined  the  honour,  hoping  now  to  en- 
joy a  short  period  of  retirement  and  repose 
in  the  family  of  his  friend  Reding,*  whose 
house  and  property  he  had  saved  from  de- 
struction. One  day,  however,  to  his  dismay, 
an  adjutant  of  General    Moncey  made  his 

*  The  celebrated  Aloys  Reding,  afterwards 
LAiidammaa. 


appearance  at  the  gate  with  a  summons  to 
repair  immediately  to  Lucerne.  Thinking 
there  must  be  some  mistake,  he  consented 
to  accompany  the  messenger,  and  on  his 
arrival  at  Lucerne  was  met  by  the  general, 
who  informed  him  that  he  was  about  to 
penetrate  into  Lombardy,  with  a  corps  of 
20,000  men,  and  that  he,  Zschokke,  had 
been  appointed  to  accompany  it  on  the  part 
of  the  Helvetic  government. 

In  vain  Zschokke  protested,  and  declared 
that  he  had  refused  the  appointment ;  the 
general  referred  him  to  letters  from  Bern, 
in  which  his  appointment  was  mentioned  ; 
declared  that  there  was  no  time  for  any 
other  choice ;  and  then  taking  up  the  mat- 
ter in  another  point  of  view,  exclaimed, 
warmly,  '  That  it  was  strange,  he,  a  for- 
eigner, should  have  so  much  trouble  to  in- 
duce a  Swiss  to  protect  his  countrymen 
against  the  evils  inseparable  from  the  pas- 
sage of  an  army  ;  that  he  did  not  speak  for 
the  sake  of  his  fellows,  who  would  know 
how  to  help  themselves,  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  countries  through  which  he  was  to  pass.' 

Upon  this  hint  Zschokke  yielded,  where- 
upon the  general  embraced  him,  and  pro- 
mised to  maintain  the  strictest  discipline, 
and  spare  the  people  as  much  as  he  possibly 
could. 

Farewell  then  once  more  to  the  hopes  of 
leisure,  domestic  tranquillity,  and  the  '  calm 
delights'  of  literature  and  philosophy.  The 
prospect  of  quiet  evenings  devoted  to  music 
and  poetry  in  the  society  of  his  friend's 
family,  to  which  he  had  begun  to  look  for- 
ward, faded  from  his  sight  to  an  indefinite 
distance,  and  he  was  forced  to  accept  in 
exchange  the  noise  of  the  discordant  drum, 
and  the  '  vile  squeaking  of  the  wry-necked 
fife.' 

Having  received  his  credentials  in  form 
from  the  Directory,  he  set  off  to  join  the 
advanced  guard,  and  found  Moncey  at  a  lit- 
tle parsonage-house  at  Airalo,  in  a  state  of 
distraction.  His  passage  into  Italy  must 
not  be  delayed  a  single  day,  and  he  had 
neither  provisions  nor  munition  of  war. 
Both  lay  in  magazines  on  the  other  side  of 
St.  Gothard,  which  at  this  season  was  like  a 
vast  and  impassable  wall  of  snow  behind. 
Of  fifteen  hundred  horses  which  the  Direc- 
tory had  promised  to  furnish,  only  two  hun- 
dred were  forthcoming,  and  all  Zschokke 
could  do  was  to  induce  the  people  of  the 
surrounding  country,  for  a  sum  of  6000 
livres  obtained  from  Moncey,  to  carry  the 
burdens  on  their  backs. 


"Thus  laden,  long  troops  of  both  men  and 
women  set  off  across  the  mountains  in  stormy 
weather,  through  roads  frequently  crossed  by  tor- 
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rents.  Never,  either  before  or  since,  have  T  suffer- 
ed so  much  personal  hardship  as  on  this  journey. 
The  soldiers,  in  want  of  the  first  necessaries,  were 
forced  to  live  at  the  expense  of  a  country  already 
exhausted  by  Austrians  and  Russians.  They  took 
whatever  they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  and  left 
nothing  behind  but  hunger  and  dismay.  In  vain 
did  Moncey,  at  my  entreaty,  order  sentinels  to  be 
placed  along  the  line  of  the  villages  (it  w^as  im- 
possible to  prevent  the  men  escaping  to  plunder) ; 
either  the  command  was  negligently  executed,  or 
the  insubordination  was  too  great  for  the  officers 
to  control.  Food,  clothing,  everything  w^as  stolen  ; 
and  when  orders  for  payment  were  obtained,  it 
was  impossible  to  get  the  money. 

"  The  demands  made  for  20,000  men,  it  wasim- 
Jpossible  on  any  terms  to  satisfy.  The  daily  sup- 
ply required  was  21,600  rations  of  bread  ;  21,500 
of  rice,  1500  of  hay,  and  20  head  of  cattle, 
21,600  rations  of  wine,  16,000  of  salt,  and  on 
one  occasion  3000  pair  of  shoes. 

"  One  day  JMoncey  wrote  me  a  joyful  note,  say- 
ing he  had  made  a  conquest  of  six  hundred  sheep, 
and  fifty  or  sixty  cows,  which  were  being  convey- 
ed to  the  enemy.  But  almost  immediately  after 
came  a  clamorous  group  of  Alpine  shepherds, 
declaring  that  the  sheep  and  cows  belonged  to  them 
and  had  been  stolen  from  them.  I  m.ust  do  Mon- 
cey the  justice  to  say  that  as  soon  as  I  convinced 
him  of  the  truth  of  their  story,  he  ordered  the 
property  to  be  restored. 

**  In  pursuance  of  the  various  demands  made  on 
me  for  assistance  or  protection,  I  was  sometimes 
in  the  van,  sometimes  several  hours'  journey  in 
the  rear ;  surrounded  now  by  generals,  adjutants, 
and  commissaries,  now  by  a  throng  of  loud  com- 
plaining village  overseers,  and  country  people ; 
day  and  night  passed  amid  quarrels  and  screaming, 
entreaties  and  threats.  At  length  we  reached  the 
borders  of  Lombardy,  and  it  was  not  till  I  saw 
the  last  corps  of  the  army  cross  the  frontier  that  I 
once  more  breathed  freely.  There  I  stood  on  the 
shores  of  the  Ticino,  as  if  conjured  thither  by 
some  wicked  fairy. 

"  Again,  as  with  the  Forest  cantons,  1  had  to 
set  to  work  to  restore  to  order  the  conflicting  ele- 
ments of  a  political  chaos,  and  to  re- model,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  constitution  of  the  Helvetic 
Republic,  a  country  wnth  W'hose  internal  affairs  I 
was  almost  entirely  unacquainted." 

In  accordance  with  the  duties  of  his  new 
position,  Zschokke  now  proceeded  to  re-or- 
ganize the  cantons  of  Lugano  and  Bellin- 
zone,  in  which  his  success  is  said  to  have 
exceeded  all  that  could  have  been  expected 
under  the  circumstances.  He  subsequently 
resigned  his  power  into  the  hands  of  persons 
whonn  he  himself  appointed,  and  returned 
to  Bern  ;  but  was  soon  after  called  upon  to 
undertake  the  administration  of  the  canton 
of  Basle,  where  an  insurrection  of  a  dano-er- 
ous  character  had  just  broken  out.  Although 
in  this  autobiography,  he  scarcely  alludes  to 
the  subject  ;  it  is  said  that  he  displayed 
great  courage  and  presence  of  mind  in 
throwing  himself  into  the  midst  of  tumultu- 
ous mobs  of  the  insurgents,  whom  his  bold 


and  eloquent  addresses  were  frequently  the 
means  of  pacifying. 

Zschokke  laid  down  his  office  when  the 
Helvetic  government,  at  the  head  of  which 
stood  Aloys  Reding  as  Landamman,  prepar- 
ed to  re-establish  the  old  federal  system. 

When  at  length  freed  from  the  turmoil  of 
war  and  politics,  he  looked  back  to  the  sor- 
rows of  his  youth,  and  the  doubts  and  fears 
that  had  clouded  his  mental  sight,  and  dark- 
ened his  views  of  Providence  and  human 
life,  it  was  as  when,  in  the  midst  of  a  bright 
noon  day,  we  remember  the  disturbing 
dreams  of  the  night.  He  had  worked  out 
in  real  life  the  problems  he  had  vainly 
sought  to  .solve  in  metaphysical  speculation. 
The  dark  abyss,  from  which  he  had  shrunk 
back,  seemed  to  have  existed  only  in  his 
imagination ;  and  from  the  tempestuous 
ocean,  through  which  his  life's  voyage  had 
been  made,  he  had  learned  to  look  up,  with 
firm  and  undoubting  trust,  to  the  God 
whose  existence  he  had  failed  logically  to 
prove. 

Formerly,  even  while  praying,  with  all 
the  fervour  of  his  nature,  to  the  Being  whom 
his  soul  aspired  after  with  unspeakable 
longing,  his  prayers  had  been  disturbed  by 
the  agonizing  whisper  of  the  doubt,  '  If  he 
indeed  exist !'  but  now  he  found  in  the 
depths  of  his  own  soul  the  irrefragable  proof, 
and  no  more  required  any  other  than  for  his 
own  existence,  which  it  was  equally  impos- 
sible for  him  to  demonstrate. 

The  boundless  visible  universe  was  no 
longer  as  a  dark  and  terrific  combination  of 
machinery,  but  the  transparent  veil,  which 
hid,  while  it  revealed,  the  Deity,  or  like  the 
body,  whose  movements  make  manifest  the 
presence  of  the  invisible  soul  by  which  it  is 
animated.  While  thus  gradually  attaining 
inward  peace,  the  outward  means  of  happi- 
ness were  not  wanting. 

In  1805,  he  married  an  amiable  woman, 
who  joyfully  consented  to  share  with  him 
the  modest  country  life,  which  was  now  as 
much  a  choice  as  a  neceissity-  He  had 
neither  received  nor  expected  any  pecuniary 
compensation  for  his  services  to  his  adopted 
country,  and  only  solicited  repayment  of  the 
various  sums  he  had  disbursed  in  the  public 
service,  and  of  the  salaries  of  his  two  secre- 
taries, to  whom  he  considered  himself  re- 
sponsible. His  petition  was  granted,  and  in 
fact,  many  years  after,  the  arrears  of  his 
claims  as  Proconsul  were  also  discharged. 
His  literary  labours  had  been  neither  few 
nor  slight,  from  the  time  when  his  release 
from  the  most  engrossing  public  duties  left 
him  some  choice  in  the  disposal  of  his  time. 
His  many  admirable  novels,  which  have 
placed  him  in  the  first  rank,  if  not  at  the 
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very  head  of  this  department  of  German  lite- 
rature, seem  to  have  been  scarcely  thought 
worthy  of  mention  by  himself,  for  it  is  only 
here  and  there  in  his  autobiography  that  we 
find  the  names  of  a  few  of  them,  as  having 
been  suggested  by  various  incidents  of  his 
life. 

Most  of  his  works  have  been  undertaken 
with  little  or  no  view  to  either  fame  or  pro- 
fit, nor  even,  as  it  often  happens,  to  find  a 
mode  of  utterance  for  personal  feelings  and 
experiences  of  which  the  ear  of  the  public 
at  large  may  happen  to  be  a  more  eligible 
recipient  than  any  private  one.  The  greater 
part  of  them  have  been  called  forth  by  some 
immediate  view  of  serving  either  his  coun- 
trymen of  various  classes,  or  that  large 
number  of  sufferers  in  all  countries,  who 
are  still  struggling  in  that  '  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death'  which  he  has  himself  hap- 
pily passed  through. 

The  first  literary  work  to  which  more 
than  the  slightest  passing  allusion  is  made, 
if  we  except  the  renowned  bandit,  '  Abel- 
lind,'  is  the  '  Schweizer  Bote,'  a  periodical 
paper,  undertaken  merely  with  the  view  of 
affording  instruction  to  the  people  of  the 
agricultural  districts  of  Switzerland.  As  it 
was  written  in  a  style  admirably  adapted  to 
the  simple  but  shrewd  people  for  whom  it 
was  intended,  its  success  was  proportionally 
great,  and  its  influence  almost  unbounded. 
The  '  History  of  the  Prince  and  people  of 
Bavaria,'  undertaken  expressly  at  the  urgent 
request  of  the  historian,  Johannes  Von  Miil- 
ler  ;  the  '  History  of  Switzerland  for  the 
Swiss  People' — a  periodical  work  on  geo- 
gi'aphy  and  physical  science,  called  '  Mis- 
cellen  fiir  die  neueste  Weltkunde ;'  the 
'  Hours  of  Devotion'  (Stunden  der  An- 
dacht),  published  at  intervals,  and  ifilling 
twelve  volumes,  and  which  has  gone  through 
twenty-two  editions ;  the  very  numerous 
and  admirable  works  of  fiction  before  allud- 
ed to,  and  many  others,  of  which  we  do  not 
at  present  recollect  the  titles,  may  serve  to 
show  our  readers  that  what  Zschokl?:e  ac- 
counted leisure^  would  pass  with  many  peo- 
ple for  hard  work,  especially  when  we  re- 
collect that  he  has  not  found  it  possible  to 
avoid  some  occasional  public  employments, 
and  that  he  has  been  the  sole  instructor  of 
his  patriarchal  family  of  twelve  sons  and  a 
daughter. 

The  unexpected  payment  of  arrears  of 
salary  due  from  the  Swiss  goverment  made 
a  joyful  epoch  in  the  family  of  Zschokke, 
for  it  rendered  possible  the  fulfilment  of  a 
long  cherished  wish  to  build  a  house  in  the 
country  on  a  plan  of  their  own. 

"  On  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Aar,"  he  says  in 


a  letter  to  a  friend,  "  on  a  sunny  slope,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Jura,  I  at  length  carried  'into  execution  my 
plan  for  an  unpretending,  but  convenient  coun- 
try house.  My  Tusculum  has  indeed  turned 
out  prettier  than  I  first  expected  it  to  be,  and  being 
buihm  the  Italian  style,  has  really  a  very  pleasing 
effect  at  a  distance,  showing  between  the  trees  hke 
a  temple.  I  have  surrounded  it  with  a  hedge  con- 
taining fifty  diflferent  kinds  of  roses.  A  broad 
shady  verandah  behind,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
garden  a  sparkling  fountain  of  crystal  water  from 
the  neighbouring  mountain,  a  room  ready  for  your 
reception,  commanding  an  enchanting  prospect 
over  the  valley  of  the  Aar  with  the  city  of  Aarau— 
the  broad  stream  flowing  through,  and  the  rocky 
peaks  beyond — if  all  these  things  will  not  tempt 
you  to  come  and  pay  us  a  visit,  I  have  still  #ne 
more  inducement,  my  large  telescope  by  Frauen- 
hofer,  a  present  from  Uzschneider,  with  which 
you  shall  see  not  only  the  moon  herself,  but  her 
belles  and  beaux  promenading  and  flirting  in  her 
lovely  valleys." 

This  beautiful  retreat,  called  the  *  Blu- 
menhalde,'  lying  only  a  few  miles  from 
the  town  of  Aarau,  leaves  its  inhabitants 
free  to  keep  up  whatever  communication 
they  please  with  the  world  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  Eden,  which  indeed  has  been 
invaded  from  time  to  time  by  more  visitors 
than  it  was  always  consistent  wnth  the  nu- 
merous avocations  of  its  venerable  owner  to 
receive — scarcely  a  stranger  of  any  distinc- 
tion ever  passing  near  that  part  of  Switzer- 
land without  finding  his  way  thither. 

Tranquil  and  happy  as  have  been,  on  the 
whole,  the  many  happy  years  that  have 
passed  on  this  enviable  spot,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  its  sunshine  has  been  always 
unclouded. ,  Sickness  and  sorrow,  even 
death,  have  thrown  their  cold  shadows 
across  it ;  but  these  have  all  passed  away, 
and  left  the  landscape  smiling  as  before. 
None  of  what  might  be  called  chronic  grief 
— of  such  as  tinge  a  whole  life  with  ahue 
of  everlasting  regret,  or  of  sufferings  embit- 
tered by  remorse,  have  ever  come  near 
these  happy  shades  ;  none  of  the  anxieties 
caused  by  the  over-eager  pursuit  of  wealth, 
or  of  that  '  fancied  life  in  others'  breath,'  to 
which  so  much  real  happiness  is  sacri- 
ficed. 

Zschokke  has  now  reached  his  seventy- 
third  year,  but  no  dimne,ss  of  sense,  or  de- 
cay of  mental  power,  has  yet  given  warning 
that  his  bright  sunset  must  sooner  or  later 
fade  into  night.  We  cannot,  however,  rea- 
sonably hope  that  his  days  will  be  prolong- 
ed much  beyond  a  term  already  so  unusual. 
He  stands  now  on  the  shores  of  the  eternal 
ocean, '  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore  ;' 
but  whenever  the  hour  of  departure  shall 
arrive — so  unwelcome  to  all  around  him, 
awaited  with  such  calm  and  joyful  trust  by 
himself — hQ  will  leave  this  world  with  a 
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happier  consciousness  than  most  men,  lite- 
rate and  illiterate,  of  having  fulfilled  his  ap- 
pointed tasks  in  it,  and  '  finished  the  work 
that  was  ffiven  him  to  do.' 


-Cours  de  Litterature  Dramatique; 

P  Usage  des  Passions  dans  le 
(On  the  Employment  of  the 
Passions  in  the  Drama.)  Par  M.  Saint 
Marc  Girardin.     Paris.     1843. 


Art.  IIL- 
oUj    de 
Drame. 


M.  Saint  Marc  Girardin  is  a  philosophise 
statesman,  a  writer  in  the  '  Journal  des  De- 
bats,'  and  professor  at  the  Faculte  des  Let- 
tres.*     The    present  work  consists   of  the 
lectures  delivered  by  him  at  the  College  de 
France,  to   crowded   and  enthusiastic  au- 
diences ;  and  well  did  they  merit  their  suc- 
cess.    Mistake  not,  reader,  M.  Saint  Marc 
Girardin    for    his     namesake,    M.     Emile 
Girardin,  who   married    Delphine   Gay   (la 
Muse  de  la  Patrie),  w^ho  shot  Armand  Car- 
rel, who  invented  <  lapresse  a  quarante  sous^"* 
who,  born  poor,  has  made  and  dissipated 
some  millions  of  francs  :  a  man  of  boundless 
audacity  and  of  great  notoriety,  a  man  not 
without  talent,  but  a  man  of  very  different 
character  and  calibre  from  the  professor  of 
the   College  de   France.      M.   Saint  Marc 
Girardin  is  an  honour  to  the  journalism  of 
France,  an   honour    to    the    literature    of 
France.      Learned   without   pedantry,  and 
acute  without  flippancy,  he   possesses   all 
the  qualities  which  make  a  writer  estima- 
ble.    He  has  keen  insight,  sound  judgment, 
healthy  morality,  varied  acquirements,  and 
an  elegant  style.     We  have  not  read  a  work 
for  some  time  which  has  given  us  such  sa- 
tisfaction  as  the  ^  Cours  de  Litterature  Dra- 
matique.'    The  subject  is  interesting,  the 
execution    brilliant.     It   is  a   work   which 
awakens  all  kinds  of  pleasant  recollections 


in  England,  and  the  translation,  published 
some   years   ago,  fell   still-born    from   the 
press.     We   know  of   no   other   work    in 
which  such  varied  learning  is  so  skilfully 
brought  to  illustrate  such  pregnant  thoughts. 
It  is  as  full  of  thought  as  an  egg  is  full  of 
meat ;  and  this  thought  is  profound,  clear  as 
crystal,  and  suggestive  of  whole  trains  of 
novel    speculation.     Then  what    a   style ! 
clear,  sparkling,  epigrammatic,  and   felici- 
tous :  unceasing  in  its  vivacity,  undimmed 
by  a  spot  of  affectation  or  obscurity.    A  style 
such  as  no  other  German  ever  wrote  ;  and 
which,  if  Germans  would  but  imitate,  they 
would  enhance  a  hundredfold  the  value  of 
their  works.     A  style  which  renders  a  dull 
subject   attractive ;    in  this  the  reverse  of 
German  writing  :  which  generally  contrives 
to  make  an  attractive  subject  dull.     There 
are  men  who  profess  to  think  the  question 
of  style  a  trivial  one ;  we  confess,  to  us  it 
is  most  important.     Style  is  not,  as  general- 
ly asserted,  the  mere  dress  of  the  thought, 
the     outward    and    insignificant    material, 
which  none   hut  coxcombs  would  compare 
with  the  form  it  clothes.     Style  is  not  dress, 
but  form.     It  is  the  shape  assumed  by  the 
thought.     It  is  the  vase  which  contains  the 


and  if  made  of  earthenware,  the 


thought, 

light  of  the  thought  wdll  fail  to  penetrate  it ; 
if  made  of  alabaster  it  will  shine  softly ;  if 
made  of  crystal  it  will  shine  resplendently. 
Germans  generally  use  the  commonest 
earthenware ;  some  few  alabaster ;  Gothe 
and  Lessing  crystal. 

The  '  Cours  de  Litterature  Dramatique  ' 
resembles  the  '•  Laokoon  '  in  the  admirable 
co-ordination  of  its  materials,  in  strength  of 
argument  and  clearness  of  exposition,  and 
in  the  acuteness  and  suggestiveness  of  the 
thoughts.  It  also  owes  something  to  the 
'Laokoon:'  but  even  in  its  obligations  w^e 
see  the  workings  of  an  independent  mind. 
M.  Saint  Marc  Girardin's  object  is  to  exa- 
mine the  manner  in  which  the  ancient  poets, 
and  those  of  the  seventeenth  century,  ex- 


—    -  ^ ,  ^..^^^  --  .J  I  -  -^ 

and  rouses  attention  to  some  of  the   most  pressed  the  natural   passions  of  mankind, 
beautiful  passages  of  ancient  and  modern  such  as  love,  parental  love,  love  of  life,  jea- 


art.  It  is  a  book  eminently  suggestive.  It 
not  only  gives  new  views,  but  suggests  others 
in  abundance  ;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  most 
valuable  quality  a  book  can  possess.  In 
this  and  other  respects  it  reminds  us  of  the 
'  Laokoon'  of  Lessing. 

We  do  not  say  it  equals  that  incompara- 
ble work ;  but  it  resembles  it  in  the  leading 
characteristics.  The  '  Laokoon '  is  a  model 
and  a  masterpiece  of  critical  writing,  which 
surpasses  everything  in  its  kind  ;  yet, 
strange  to  say,  it  is  comparatively  unknown 

*  He  has  very  recently  been  elected  a  member 
of  the  Academy.  ^.,.  _ 
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lousy,  honour,  &c.,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  expressed  by  the  moderns.  His 
book  has  a  double  aim ;  to  point  out  the 
true,  in  a  criticism  of  the  ancients,  and  the 
false,  in  a  criticism  of  the  moderns.  The 
rules  of  good  taste  and  sound  healthy  feel- 
ing are  exemplified  in  the  one  ;  the  excesses 
of  caprice  and  falsehood  are  signalized  in 
the  other.  This  work  is  an  invaluable 
guide  to  the  young  poet ;  because  it  not 
only  lays  down  general  principles,  it  illus- 
trates them  fully ;  in  this  respect,  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  lectures  of  A.  W.  Schlegel, 
which  we  recently  examined.     We  will  en- 
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deavour,  in  a  brief  notice,  to   convey  some 
notion  of  its  contents. 

The  first  condition  of  dramatic  poetry  is 
that  its  passion  be  true.  And  at  the  theatre 
no  passion  is  true  but  that  which  is  general ; 
that  which  all  the  world  feels.  The  heart 
of  the  audience  is  to  be  moved  only  by  that 
which  is  common  to  all  men  ;  psychological 
curiosities,  idiosj'ncrasies,  bizarreries,  and 
exceptions  may  interest,  but  they  do  not 
move.  Here  lies  the  difference  between 
the  ancient  and  modern  drama,  between 
Racine  and  Victor  Hugo.  The  old  poet  se- 
lects for  his  subjects  the  most  univ^er^al  pas- 
sions ;  and  these  passions,  which  are  simple 
in  their  nature,  he  represents  with  simpli- 
c\iy.  The  modern  poet,  on  the  contrary, 
seeks  exceptional  and  bizarre  cases  with  as 
much  diligence  as  the  ancient  poet  avoided 
them.  Take  the  example  of  Love.  When 
the  drama  has  exhausted  the  emotions  which 
the  exhibition  of  the  simple  passion  excites, 
it  seeks  emotions  in  the  painting  of  singular 
and  fantastic  passions  :  this  singularity  rapid- 
ly leads  to  extravagance  in  the  incidents,  and 
melodrame  triumphs  :  for  what  is  melodrame 
but  the  substitution  of  physical  fjr  mental 
effects  1  '  Marion  de  Lorme'  is  an  example 
of  the  over-refining  tendency  of  modern 
poets.  Victor  Hugo  has  there  painted  the 
purity  of  love  in  the  breast  of  a  courtesan  ; 
the  thing  is  possible,  but  not  vralsemblable : 
it  is  an  exception,  a  contrast,  and  therefore 
un dramatic.  Modern  literature  manifests  a 
str  iking  tendency  tow  ards  the  exceptional 
in  character  and  passion  ;  it  loves  to  elevate 
the  exception  into  the  importance  of  the 
rule ;  it  prefers  idiosyncrasies  to  natural 
passions  ;  it  seizes  on  a  detail,  a  feature,  or 
a  contrast,  and  out  of  this  makes  a  charac- 
ter. But  idiosyncrasies  and  exceptions  have 
two  great  faults  :  monotony  and  exaggera- 
tion. 

Exceptions  and  curiosities  soon  become 
monotonous.  Bizarre  people  are  only 
amusing  for  an  hour :  w^e  afterwards  be- 
come tired  of  seeing  their  ideas  and  senti- 
ments revolving  in  the  same  eccentric  circle. 
There  is,  in  truth,  something  more  tedious 
than  being  like  all  the  world,  and  that  is 
being  always  the  same.  Commonplace 
people  are  more  tolerable  than  monotonous 
people.  Remember  also  that  bizarrerie  is 
easily  imitated.  Consisting  as  it  does  of 
only  one  particular  trait,  a  detail,  not  an  en- 
semblcj  it  is  easily  copied.  Hence,  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  Manfreds,  Antonies,  sentimental 
vil  lains,  and  virtuous  courtesans. 

The  second  defect  inherent  in  the  choice 
of  singularities  and  exceptions  in  matters  of 
passion,  is  exaggeration.  When  a  poet  re- 
presents a  simple  natural  passion,  he  has  a 


rule  and  measure  :  he  sees  how  passions 
act  upon  men,  and  what  he  sees  he  paints. 
But  when  he  represents  a  character  which 
is  an  exception  to  the  ordinary  rules  of 
human  feehng,  where  is  his  measure?  In 
endeavouring  to  imagine  w  hat  would  be  the 
thoughts  and  feehngs  of  such  a  person,  he 
leaves  the  general  grounds  of  experience 
to  plunge  into  the  regions  of  fancy ;  the  re- 
sult isv  the  portrait  of  a  madman.  Let  us 
also  remember  that  when  the  passions  are 
exaggerated  they  all  resemble  each  other, 
and  lose  their  distinctive  characteristics.  On 
entering  a  theatre  at  the  close  of  a  modern 
play,  and  on  seeing  the  heroine  a  prey  to 
a  convulsive  frenzy,  on  hearing  her  cries 
and  sobs  as  she  wrings  her  hands  and  drags 
herself  along  the  ground,  how  are  we  to 
know  whether  it  is  grief,  rage,  love,  or  hate, 
which  drives  her  to  these  excesses  ?  Pas- 
sions are  only  various  and  distinguishable 
from  each  other  whilst  they  are  moderate  : 
they  have  then  their  natural  language  and  ges- 
tures, and  they  interest  by  their  diversity. 
When  they  become  excessive  they  become 
uniform ;  and  exaggeration, which  is  supposed 
to  give  relief  and  contrast  to  passion,  only 
destroys  it. 

If,  to  the  foregoing  w^e  add,  that  the  ten- 
dency of  modern  art  is  material,  that  it  seeks 
to  excite  the  senses  more  than  the  feelings, 
and  excites  even  the  feelings  only  through 
the  senses,  we  shall  have  tolerably  express- 
ed the  general  ideas  of  M.  Saint  Marc  Gi- 
rardin  on  the  subject.  Let  us  follow  him 
now  into  some  details. 

"  Every  feeling,"  he  says,  "  has  its  his- 
tory ;  and  this  history  is  interesting  because 
it  is  the  abridgment  of  the  history  of  huma- 
nity. Although  the  feelings  do  not  change, 
yet  they  suffer  from  the  effect  of  religious 
and  political  revolutions.  They  retain  their 
nature,  but  they  change  their  expression ; 
and  it  is  in  studying  these  changes  of  ex- 
pression that  literary  criticism  writes,  with- 
out meaning  it,  the  history  of  the  world." 

His  lectures  are  contributions  towards 
such  a  history.  The  love  of  life  is  the  first 
passion  of  which  he  treats  :  it  is  also  the 
most  elementary  of  all.  There  have  been 
times  when  fashion  has  pretended  to  disown 
this  love  of  life ;  when  stoicism,  or  epicurean- 
ism, have  erected  contempt  of  death  into  a 
system  ;  but  this  has  always  been  an  affecta- 
tion. At  all  times,  and  with  all  men,  love 
of  life  has  been  a  real  and  intense  passion. 
At  all  times  when  men  have  given  a  natu- 
ral expression  to  their  feelings,  they  have 
expressed  their  love  of  life.  Achilles,  the 
ideal  of  Greek  manliness,  and  who  w^as  al- 
ways willing  to  sacrifice  his  life  to  some- 
thing greater,  yet  when  complimented  by 
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Ulysses,  who  meets  him  in  Hades,  on  his 
now  commanding  the  dead,  and  thereby 
being  greater  than  when  he  ruled  over  the 
living,  Achilles  mournfully  replies  that  he 
would  rather  be  a  day-labourer  and  a  slave 
if  alive,  than  a  king  among  the  dead. — 
{Od.  xi.,  487.) 

jiii]  drj  j-toi  OarocTOvyE  Ttagavda  (paidifi*  Odvaaev, 


^oulc 


x'  iTiuQOVQog  tbiv  6i]tsvefi6v  (tXXio 


for  life  are  expressed  without  reserve.    She, 


too,  regrets  the 


light 


of  the  day  ;  she,  too, 


I 


a.vOqt>  TiuQ'  u>tXjjQ(o^  (u  firj  ^loiog  noXvg  eli], 
-^  Ttaaiy  vbxveggv  xaxaqidiixsvotaiv  dvaaaeiv. 

Compare  also,  ^  hateful  old  age,'  yyjQai  re 
(nvysfibi  (II.  xix.  356),  which  energetical- 
ly expresses  his  love  of  life.  This'  would 
appear  contemptible  to  Stoicism,  but  in 
their  secret  hearts  all  men  sympathize  with 
it.  M.  Girardin  selects  as  illustrations  of 
the  love  of  life,  the  '  Ajax'  and  '  Antigone' 
of  Sophocles,  the  •  Iphigeneia'  and  '  Polyxe- 
na'  of  Euripides,  the  '  Polyxena'  of  Seneca, 
the  '  Iphigenie'  of  Racine,  and  the  *  Catari- 
na'  of  Victor  Hugo.  Let  us  follow  him  in 
his  course. 

Antigone,  Polyxena  and  Iphigeneia,  are 
three  maidens  sacrificed  in  the  flower  of 
their  age.  Neither  of  them  alTects  a  cou- 
rage or  contempt  they  do  not  feel ;  neither 
of  them  resigns  willingly  their  youth  and 
hopes ;  all  three  weep  without  shame : 
w^eep,  and  yet  resign  themselves.  We  see 
here  a  triumph  of  art,  which  excites  pity 
without  exhausting  it ;  which  mixes  the 
plaint  with  the  resignation,  that  they  may 
excite  pity  and  respect,  and  that  these  two 
feelings  may  temper  each  other  in  the  spec- 
tator's breast.  Antigone  is  a  martyr,  sacri- 
ficino;  herself  to  her  religious  sentiments : 
but  she  has  not  the  resignation  of  a  martyr. 
In  bidding  adieu  to  life  she  knows  and  feels 
what  she  is  quitting : — 

Behold  me,  fellow-citizens: 

I  tread  the  last  path — 

I  see  the  last  beam  of  the  sun — 

1  shall  see  it  no  more. 

For  the  ail-reposing  Hades  leads  me 

To  the  Acherontic  shores. 

No  hymeneal  rites  may  charm  me 

No  nuptial  hymn  be  sung.  ♦ 

And  she  compares  herself  to  Niobe,  whom, 

like  encircling  ivy 
Tljie  eager-growing  rock  subdued — 

a  strong  illustration  of  her  horror  of  death. 
She  subsequently  reproaches  the  Thebans 
with  indifference  to  her  fate,  and  the  gods 
with  injustice.  Iphigeneia  is  less  proud  and 
less  resolute,  and  her  passionate  entreaties 

*Antigone,  ed.  Bockh,  v.  775. 


dreads  the  shades  ;  she,  too,  revolts  instinct- 
ively against  death :  an  unhappy  life,  she 
says,  is  preferable  to  a  splendid  death ; 
xaxw?  triv  XQeTauov,  rj  daveXv  xaXw;,*  And 
the  audience  sympathize  with  her.  So 
would  the  reader,  could  he  but  read  her 
touching  speech  ;  but  the  splendid  original 
we  dare  not,  and  Potter's  feeble  translation 
we  will  not,  quote. 

Polyxena  is  more  resigned,  because  she 
has  less  to  regret.  Homeless  and  fatherless, 
she  can  only  live  to  be  a  slave  ;  and  she 
resigns  herself  to  death,  but  without  pomp, 
without  stoical  affectation.  The  Polyxena 
of  Seneca,  on  the  contrary,  invites  death 
with  bravado  ;  her  magnanimity  borders  upon 
fury,  and  she  terrifies  Pyrrhus,  who  is  to 
immolate  her : 

Audax  virago  non  tulit  retro  gradum 
Conversa  ad  ictum  stat,  truci  vultu  ferox. 
Tarn  fortis  animus  omnium  mentes  ferit, 
Novumque  monstrum,  est  Pyrrhus  ad  csedem  piger.f 

This  is  the  poetry  of  stoicism,  of  disease, 
of  ennui,  and  affectation.     By  the   stoics. 


death  v/as  considered  as 


nothing. 


Mors  est 


non  esse.  It  is  not  an  evil,  but  the  absence 
of  all  evil :  mors  adeo  extra  omne  malum  est, 
ut  sit  extra  omnem  malorum  metum.  There 
is  nothing  after  death,  for  death  itself  is 
nothing. 

Post  mortem  nihil  est,  ipsaque  mors  nihil.  J 

Such  was  the  doctrine.  What  was  the 
practice?  At  that  period  of  languor  and 
luxury,  as  M.  Nisard  well  says,§  a  period  of 
monstrous  effeminacies,  of  appetites  to  which 
the  world  could  scarcely  suffice,  of  perfumed 
baths,  of  easy  and  disorderly  intrigues,  there 
were  daily  men  of  all  ranks,  of  all  fortunes, 
of  all  ages,  who  released  themselves  from 
their  evils  by  suicide.  Marcellinus  ||  is 
attacked  with  a  painful  but  curable  malady  ; 
he  is  young,  rich,  has  slaves,  friends,  every- 
I  thing  to  make  life  pleasant — no  matter,  he 
conceives  the  fancy  of  dying.  He  assembles 
his  friends,  and  consults  them  as  if  he  were 
about  to  marry.  After  discussing  with  them 
the  project  of  suicide,  he  puts  it  to  the  vote. 
Some  advise  him  to  do  as  he  pleases,  but  a 
stoic  present  bids  him  die  bravely.  He  fol- 
lowed the  advice  and  killed  himself.  Suicide 
was  a  fashion.     The  great  teacher  of  the 

*  Iphig.  in  Aul.  v.  1252.     Compare  also  '  Troa- 
d^,'  v.  629-30. 

t  Seneca,  '  Troades,'  1151.        }  '  Troades.' 
§  '  Etudes  sur  les  Poetes  Latines,'  i.  p.  95. 
II  Seneca,  Epist.  bcxvii. 
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doctrines  ended  his  contemptible  existence !  Ne  craignez  rien !  men  cceur  de  votre  honneur 

accordinoj  to  his  precepts  ;  but  it  was  by  the  |        jaloux, 

order  of  Nero  :  during  his  life  he  had  shown  ^^  ^^ra  point  rougir  un  pere  tel  que  vous ; 

no  contempt  of  life's  enjoyments.     He  had  i  ^^  ^;  je  n  avais  eu  qu^^^^^^ 

uyj  y.  ^  J  J  I  J'auiai  su  reniermer  un  souvenir  SI  tendre. 

been  JN  ero's  pander,  and  he  received  a  pan-  j  j^^^g  ^  ^^^  ^^-^^^^  g^^t^  ^^^^  j^  ^^^^^^  seigneur, 


der's  wages.  These  were  not  trifles  ;  besides 
his  villas,  and  superbly  furnished  palace,  his 
hard  cash  alone  amounted  to  300,000  sester- 
tia,  or  2,421,800/.  sterhng  of  our  money. 
(Tacit,  xiii.  42.)  After  this  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  stoicism : 
nothing  can  stagger  our  conviction  of  its 
absurdity. 

In  the  *  Iphigenie  '  of  Racine  we  see  nei- 
ther the  Greek  ingenuousness  nor  the  Roman 
alTectation.  She  is  resigned,  but  without 
bravado  ;  she  regrets  life,  but  without  terror, 
without  violence.  There  is  something  touch- 
ing in  her  respectful  submission ; 

Je  saurai,  s'il  le  faut,  victime  obeissante 
Tendre  au  fer  de  Calchas  une  tete  innocente, 
Et,  respectant  le  coup  par  vous-meme  ordonne, 
Vour  rendre  tout  lesang  que  vous  m'avezdonne : 

touching,  because  this  submission  is  full  of 
mute  prayers  for  life  ;  touching,  because  the 
life  she  sacrifices  is  dear  to  her,  although  her 
father's  will  is  dearer.  Listen  to  these  sweet 
verses,  which  have  the  pathos  of  those  in 
Euripides,  from  which  they  are  imitated, 
together  with  an  impress  pecuharly  Ra- 
cinean : 

Si  pourtant  ce  respect,  si  cette  oteissance 
ParMt  digne  a  vos  yeux  d'une  autre  recompense ; 
Si  d'une  mere  en  pleurs  vous  plaignez  les  ennuis, 
J'ose  vous  dite  ici  qu'en  I'etat  ou  je  suis, 
Peut-etre  assez  d'honneurs  environnaient  ma  vie 
Pour  ne  pas  souhaiter  qu'elle  me  fut  ravie, 
Ni  qu'en  me  I'arrachant  un  severe  destin 
Si  pres  de  ma  naissance  en  eut  marque  la  fin,    ' 
Fille  d' Agamemnon,  c'est  moi  qui  la  premiere. 
Seigneur,  vous  appelai  de  ce  doux  nom  de  pere  ; 
C'est  moi,  si  longtemps  le  plaisir  de  vos  yeux, 
Vous  ai  fait  de  ce  nom  remercier  les  dieux. 
Helas  !  avec  plaisir  je  me  faisais  conter 
Tous  les  noms  des  pays  que  vous  allez  dompter ; 
Et  deja  d'llion  presageant  la  conquete, 
iKun  triomphe  si  beau  je  preparais  la  tete. 


Pray,  reader,  notice  the  art  of  this  pas- 
sagen — otice  not  merely  the  beauty  of  the 
verse,  but  the  delicacy  of  the  feeling ;  notice 
how  fine  the  transition  from  obedience  to  the 
implied  prayer.  She  offers  herself  as  a 
victim,  because  it  is  her  father's  will.  But 
can  he  will  it  ?  Can  he  slay  the  darling  of 
his  eyes,  the  child  who  first  lisped  the  name 
of  father,  who  listened  to  the  warrior's 
exploits,  and  flattered  him  by  asking  the 
names  of  the  countries  he  was  going  to  con- 
quer? The  conclusion  of  her  speech  is 
touched  with  the  same  delicate  hand  : 


Une  mere,  un  amant  attachaient  leur  bonheur. 
•  *  *  •  • 

Ma  mere  est  devant  vous,  et  vous  voyez  ses  larmes. 
Pardonnez  aux  efforts  que  je  viens  de  tenter. 
Pour  pievenir  les  pleurs  que  je  vais  leur  couter. 

There  is  nothing  in  Euripides  at  all  equal 
to  this.  Her  prayer  has  treble  force,  because 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  a  prayer.  She  does 
not  lose  an  inch  of  her  dignity,  not  a  jot  of" 
her  filial  obedience,  but  she  alludes  to  all  that 
can  make  life  dear,  and  gently  places  before 
her  father's  mind  the  extent  of  the  sacrifice 
which  he  demands.  Iphige'nie,'  says  M. 
Girardin,  '  immolates  her  grief  to  paternal 
authority ;  she  is  anxious  not  to  offend  by 
too  loud  a  murmur.  This  is  what  Christian- 
ity has  made  of  the  human  heart.'  Observe 
that  Polyxena,  in  Seneca,  braves  death, 
because  she  despises  life  ;  Iphige'nie  meets 
death  calmly,  because  it  is  her  father's  will, 
and  for  that  father  she  has  infinite  and  rever- 
ential love.  The  Iphigcnie  of  Racine  resem- 
bles more  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles  than 
the  Iphigeneia  of  Euripides  ;  indeed  Racine, 
throughout,  has  nearer  affinities  to  Sopho- 
cles, beins;  the  consummate  flower  of  French 
art,  as  Sophocles  was  of  the  Greek  ;  and  we 
shall  find  a  nearer  resemblance  to  the  pas- 
sions of  the  Iphigeneia  of  Euripides  in  the 
Catarina '  of  Victor  Hugo  :  nearer,  we 
mean,  in  respect  of  its  unhesitating  expres- 
sion of  the  love  of  fife,  unmingled  with  any 
noble  sentiments. 

Angelo,  the  tyrant  of  Padua,  tells  Catarina 
that  she  must  die,  and  bids  her  choose  between 
the  dagger  or  poison.  She  exclaims  :  *  No  : 
'tis  horrible  !  I  will  not !  I  cannot !  Think 
a  little,  while  there  is  yet  time.  You  are 
all-powerful,  reflect.  A  woman,  a  lonely 
woman,  abandoned,  without  force  and  with- 
out defence,  without  parents,  without  friends  ! 
Assassinate  her  !  Poison  her  in  a  miserable 
corner   of  her   own   house !      0    mother  ! 

mother  !    mother  ! Bid   me   not   have 

courage  !  Am  I  forced  to  have  courage,  I  .'* 
I  am  not  ashamed  of  being  a  feeble  woman, 
whom  you  ought  to  pity  !  I  weep  because 
death  terrifies  me.     It  is  not  my  fault.' 

Let  us  not  be  understood  as  comparing 
this  melodramatic  rubbish  with  the  poetry  of 
Euripides  ;  our  comparison  rests  on  the  hor- 
ror both  women  unhesitatingly  manifest  for 
death.  M.  Girardin  remarks  on  Catarina^s 
passion,  that  it  is  '■  the  cry  of  the  body  in  th  e 
agony,  not  the  cry  of  the  soul.  It  is  the 
flesh  which  revolts  against  death ;  but  it  is  a 
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purely  instinctive  and  material  revolt,  in 
vt^hich  the  soul  takes  no  part.  I  witness  the 
sensations  of  one  condemned  to  death  :  I  see 
the  flesh  quiver,  the  visage  turn  pale,  the 
limbs  trembling  ;  I  witness  an  agony.  But 
why  is  the  material  death  alone  represented  ? 
Why  do  you  suppress  the  most  noble,  the 
most  elevated  emotions  of  the  dying  creature, 
those  which  address  themselves  to  the  real 
pity  of  men,  the  pity  which  is  reconciled 
with  admiration  and  respect,  and  not  that 
which  borders  on  disgust  ?  I  am  pleased  to 
see  Iphigeiiie  regretting  '  the  light  of  the  sun 
so  sweet  to  see  ; '  I  am  pleased  with  her  ter- 
rors at  the  '  subterranean  shades ; '  I  am 
touched  by  her  regrets  for  life,  but  in  her 
plaints  there  is  something  beside  the  physi- 
cal fear  of  death  ;  and  when  she  resigns  her- 
self, what  nobility  !  what  dignity  !  How 
that  resignation  touches  our  hearts  ;  so  that 
our  pity  can  be  prolonged  for  her  without 
becoming  a  sort  of  uneasy  pain.  There  is  a 
truth,  certainly,  in  the  shrieks  of  Catarina  ; 
but  it  is  a  truth  which,  so  to  speak,  belongs 
to  natural  history.  In  the  plaints  of  Iphige- 
nie  there  is  a  truth  more  elevated  and 
more  human." 

To  return  to  Iphigenie,  M.  Girardin  points 
out  the  ditference  of  the  ideas  entertained  by 
the  Greelc  and  French  poet:  a  difference 
indicative  of  that  between  ancient  and  mod- 
ern society.  The  modern  Iphigenie,  daugh- 
ter of  the  king  of  kings,  and  destined  for  the 
wife  of  Achilles,  thinks  of  the  honours 
which  surround  her,  and  these  form  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  her  regret.  The  antique 
Iphigeneia  only  regrets  the  loss  of  the 
blessed  sunshine.  Only  the  daughter  of 
Agamemnon  can  talk  like  the.  heroine  of 
Racine ;  there  is  no  dying  girl  who  could 
not  repeat  the  verses  of  the  antique  Iphige- 
neia, for  her  regrets  embrace  those  things 
which  are  universal  benefits,  the  light,  the 
beauty  of  the  skies,  the  delight  in  nature. 
This  is  a  characteristic  of  the  love  of  life 
with  the  ancients.  That  which  delights 
them  is  nature  ;  that  which  delights  the 
moderns  is  society.  The  Egmont  of  Gdthe, 
when  on  the  point  of  death,  exclaims,  *  No 
escape  !  Sweet  life  !  beautiful  and  pleasant 
habit  of  existence  and  activity,  must  I  part 
from  thee  ! — part  so  abandoned  !  Not  in  the 
tumult  of  battle,  amidst  the  clang  of  arms, 
dost  thou  bid  me  adieu !  '  Compare  this 
with  the  soliloquy  of  Ajax  (in  Sophocles), 
who  might  also' have  regretted  his  arms,  his 
combats,  his  renown  ;  but  who,  like  Antigone 
and  Iphigeneia,  dwells  only  on  the  beams  of 
the  sun,  the  sacred  land  of  his  birth,  the 
fountains  and  the  rivers,  the  fields  of  Troy, 
and  Athens  his  second  country :  and  com- 
pare this  also,  as  M.  Girardin  bids  us,  with 


the  soliloqu)^  of  Hamlet,  who  speaks  only 
of  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time.  '  Thus 
differently,'  exclaims  our  author, '  do  men  die 
in  the  north  and  in  the  south  :  in  the  north, 
bidding  adieu  to  man  and  to  society,  with 
satire  or  contempt ;  in  the  south,  bidding 
adieu  to  nature  in  regrets  full  of  love.'  But 
in  Shakspeare,  as  in  Sophocles,  the  idea  of 
death  is  one  of  terror  :  ergo,  the  love  of  life 
is  strong.  In  Rome  not  only  the  stoics,  but 
the  other  poets,  looked  on  death  as  a  glorious 
exit. 

The  truth  is,  Rome  was  peopled  with 
soldiers  more  than  men ;  these  soldiers  had 
their  contempt  of  death  formed  in  perpetual 
i  campaigns.  How  little  the}^  regarded  the 
life  of  others,  their  whole  history  shows. 
The  gladiatorial  fights,  brutal  and  relentless, 
must  have  hardened  the  minds  of  spectators  ; 
and  there  were  no  softening  influences  to 
counteract  them.  How  different  were  the 
Greeks  !  They  did  not  pretend  to  despise 
this  beautiful  life  ;  they  did  not  affect  to  be 
above  humanity.  Life  was  precious,  and 
they  treasured  it ;  treasured  it  not  with  petty 
fear  but  noble  ingenuousness.  They  loved 
life,  and  they  said  so  ;  when  the  time  came 
to  risk  it  for  their  honour,  for  their  country, 
or  for  another,  when  something  they  loved 
better  was  to  be  gained  by  the  sacrifice,  they 
died  unflinchingly.  *  The  tears  shed  by 
Achilles  and  Ulysses  did  not  unman  them ; 
they  fought  terribly,  as  they  had  loved  ten- 
derly. Philoctetes  in  pain  howls  like  a  wild 
beast,  because  he  is  in  agony  and  feels  no 
shame  in  expressing  it ;  but  these  shrieks 
have  not  softened  his  soul :  he  is  still  the 
same  stern,  implacable,  terrible  Philoctetes. 
The  Romans,  in  their  dread  of  becoming 
efl^eminate,  became  marble.  They  despised 
death,  they  despised  pain.  The  gladiator 
was  trained  to  be  wounded,  without  a  muscle 
indicating  that  the  wound  was  painful ;  he 
was  taught  to  look  at  impending  death  with- 
out a  change  of  countenance.  To  be  above 
pain  was  thought  manly.  They  did  not  see 
that  instead  of  being  above  humanity,  in  this 
they  sunk  miserably  below  it.  You  receive 
a  blow,  and  you  do  not  wince  ?  so  does  a 
stone.  You  are  face  to  face  with  death,  and 
you  have  no  regrets,  you  despise  life  ?  then 
are  you  unworthy  of  life.  In  Homer,  not 
only  the  heroes,  but  the  very  gods  express 
their  pain,  and  the  wounded  Mars  goes  howl- 
ing off  the  field.  If  it  is  a  condition  of  our 
organization  that  we  feel  pain,  it  is  only 
affectation  to  suppress  the  expression.  Could 
silence  stifle  pain  it  were  desirable ;  but  to 
stifle  the  cry  is  not  to  stifle  the  feeling ;  and 

♦Compare  the  reply  of  Achilles  to  Xanthus, 
who  foretells  his  death.  '  Iliad.'  xLx.  420.  Com- 
pare also  Alcestis  in  Euripides. 
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to  have  a  feeling  and  pretend  not  to  have  it, 
is  not  being  above,  but  belovt^  humanity.  If 
you  despise  pain,  why  not  also  pleasure  ?  and 
if  both,  wherein  are  you  superior  to  the 
vegetable  ?  The  same  sensibility  which 
causes  pain,  produces  also  pleasure  ;  to  be 
free  from  either  is  not  to  be  human. 

The  passion  of  the  love  of  life  naturally 
leads  us  to  the  treatment  of  suicide  in  the 
ancient  and  modern  drama  ;  we  will,  there- 
fore, accompany  M.  Saint  Marc  Girardin  in 
his  lectures  on  the  subject.  He  justly  re- 
marks, that  the  idea  of  suicide  is  not  an 
instinctive  but  a  reflective  one  :  the  proof  is, 
that  fashion  generally  regulates  the  form  of 
self-destruction.  In  ancient  times,  men  died 
as  stoics  or  as  epicureans.  In  our  times,  sui- 
cides are  imitated  from  the  heroes  of  novels 
and  dramas.  The  victims  are  all  enthusi- 
astic, melancholy,  full  of  disdain  for  society, 
full  of  anger  against  the  laws  :  in  a  word, 
such  as  the  theatre  has  made  them ;  for  in 
this  respect  the  theatre  does  not  borrow  from 
society  its  suicidal  ideas  and  passions,  but 
society  borrows  them  from  the  theatre. 

Together  with  this  species  of  suicide, 
wherein  philosophy  and  passion  unite,  there 
is  another  species,  which  may  be  found  in 
both  ancient  and  modern  society,  and  which 
is  caused  by  the  vehemence  and  madness  of 
passion,  without  any  mixture  of  philosophy. 
This  second  species  is  the  one  most  treated 
by  ancient  poets.  Phaedra,  Ajax  and  Dido, 
do  not  argue  respecting  their  right  to  dispose 
of  their  lives ;  they  yield  to  the  counsels  of 
despair,  without  argument,  without  subtiliz- 
ing, without  plunging  into  profound  reveries 
like  Hamlet,  without  experiencing  the  dis- 
eased weariness  of  Werther,  without  cursing 
society,  like  Chatterton.  Their  deaths  >are 
the  explosions  of  despair,  not  the  conclu- 
sions of  a  philosophic  debate.  They  have 
been  impatient  at  grief,  and  in  a  moment  of 
anguish,  they  have  cast  away  life 

Lucemque  perosi 
Projicere  animas. 

But  death  has  quickly  cured  them  of  that 
hate  of  life  !  How  gladly  would  they  re- 
appear on  earth,  once  more  to  enjoy  the 
light  of  day,  even  at  the  expense  of  suffer- 
ing those  evils  which  they  believed  insup- 
portable ! 

Quam  vellent  gethere  in  alto 
Nunc  et  pauperiem  et  duros  perferre  labores ! 
Fata  obstant.* 

In  the  tragedies  of  Seneca  no  one  kills  him- 
self without  asserting  a  philosophical  right ; 
to  die  in  a  moment  of  despair  would  be  un- 


iEneid,'  vi.  436- 


worthy  and  unwise  ;  a  man  must  know  that 
he  is  at  liberty  to  kill  himself  if  he  pleases. 
CEdipus  discusses  this  point  with  his  daugh- 
ter. *  I  have  resigned  the  empire  of  Thebes, 
but  not  the  empire  of  myself  I  have  power 
over  my  own  life  and  death  : 

.     .     .     jus  vitae  ac  necis 
Meae  penes  me  est. 

No  one  can  interdict  my  death.  Death  is 
everywhere  :  God,  in  his  wisdom,  has  willed 
it  so.  Ubiqne  mors  est;  optivie  hoc  cavit 
Dens.''  In  Sophocles,  on  the  contrary, 
ffidipus,  though  he  longs  for  death,  dares 
not  inflict  it :  he  only  prays  Apollo  to  hasten 
the  hour  of  his  deliverance. 

Seneca's  plays  are  despicable  rubbish,  if 
viewed  poetically ;  but  there  is  one  light 
in  which  they  may  advantageously  be 
studied  ;  and  that  is,  in  comparison  with 
those  of  Sophocles,  with  reference  to  the 
different  feeling?  and  ideas  entertained  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Suicide,  for  example, 
is  never  treated  in  Sophocles  as  a  question 
of  philosophy ;  in  Seneca,  always.  In  the 
Greek  dramatist  it  is  the  effect  of  violent 
passion:  hence  dramatic.  Even  the  suicide 
of  Ajax,  the  most  premeditated  of  all  those 
in  the  Greek  drama,  has  nothing  sententious 
or  declamatory.  Ajax,  in  a  fit  of  insanity, 
has  slain  the  flock  of  sheep,  believing  them 
to  be  his  enemies.  He  soon  discovers  his 
error,  and  is  overwhelmed  with  shame.  He 
cannot  reappear  before  the  Greeks,  and  so 
resolves  on  death.  His  resolution  is  calm 
but  sad.  He  regrets  life,  though  determined 
on  quitting  it. 

In  the  modern  drama,  suicide  is  also  phi- 
losophical and  passionate  ;  but  the  philoso- 
phy differs  from  stoicism.  It  is  directed 
against  society ;  it  is  dreamy  and  melancholy, 
sceptical  and  revolutionary.  In  the  mono- 
logues of  Hamlet,  Manfred,  and  Karl  von 
Moor,  we  may  see  the  northern  tendency  of 
probing  the  mysteries  of  existence,  and  the 
vague  terrors  of  infinity.  In  Werther  and 
Chatterton,  passion  predominates  over  reflec- 
tion ;  but  in  both  suicide  is  a  miserable 
weakness.  Chatterton,  in  the  play  of  M. 
Alfred  de  Vigny,  kills  himself  because  a 
journalist  pretends  that  he  is  not  the  author 
of  his  own  poems,  and  because  the  lord 
mayor  humiliates  him  by  the  offer  of  a 
menial  situation.  Remark  also,  that  this 
trivial  motive  in  this  contemptible  character 
appears  so  important  to  M.  de  Vigny,  that  he 
has  not  only  made  a  play  of  it,  but  a  novel 
also. 

As  the  love  of  life  is  the  healthy  feeling, 
so  is  suicide  a  symptom  of  disease.  If  there 
are  frequent  examples  of  suicide  daily  re- 
curring, it  is  because  our  age  is  full  of  anar- 
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chy  and  disease.  It  resembles  Rome  under 
the  emperors.  It  has  the  same  widely- 
spread  scepticism,  the  same  egotism,  the 
same  ennui,  the  same  social  anarchy.  In 
such  times  quacks  flourish,  and  '  neglected 
geniuses'  complain.  Reverie  has  usurped 
the  place  of  action.     Pretension  supplants 

:|^v      the  fixed  and  resolute  ambition  of  great  men. 

I^P  The  age  of  great  deeds  gives  place  to  the 
age  of  great  pretensions  :  ^Ote-toi  que  je  ?n^y 
pose^^  is  the  general  cry.  The  curse  of  the 
young  men  of  the  day  is  (xdvma  (  Unmnth,  as 
the  Germans  say),  the  want  of  vital  energy, 
the  want  of  faith  in  energy.  They  have 
talents  enough,  but  their  progress  is  render- 
ed impossible  by  the  vastness  of  their  pre- 
tensions. This  renders  them  uneasy  and 
fretful :  they  fancy  they  belong  to  the  great, 
because  they  have  not  the  force  of  the  vul- 
gar. They  have  so  profound  a  contempt  for 
anything  '  mechanical,'  for  anything  like 
'  drudgery,'  that  they  easily  persuade  them- 
selves into  regarding  their  idleness  and  weak- 
ness as  signs  of  superiority.  Undertaking 
subjects  for  which  neither  education  nor  ex- 
perience have  qualified  them,  they  look  on 
failure  as  a  personal  insult ;  and  the  greater  I 
the  neglect  of  the  world,  the  bitterer  their 
sarcasms  on  its  malevolent  envy  and  bad 
taste,  and  the  greater  the  conviction  of  their 
own  genius.  The  less  praise  the  world  be- 
stows, the  more. they  give  themselves  ;  and 
thus  make  up  for  ingratitude  by  a  liberality 
which  begins  where  it  ends — at  home  : 

Et  de  ses  tristes  vers,  admirateur  unique, 
Plaindre,  en  les  relisant,  I'ignorance  publique. 

Boileau. 

When,  however,  a  gtnie  incomprisj  exas- 
perated by  failure  or  desperate  from  pover- 
ty, sees  that  his  calling  in  this  world  is  not 
acknowledged,  he  commits  suicide,  as  Chat- 
terton  did.  Stobseus  relates  that  a  young 
man,  forced  to  attend  to  agricultural  employ- 
ments, hanged  himself,  leaving  a  letter  be- 
hind him,  in  which  he  said  that  agriculture 

1        • 
was  too  monotonous  ;  that  it  was  necessary 

inces.santly  to  sow  and  reap,  and  reap  and  sow, 
in  one  eternal  circle,  which  made  life  insup- 
portable. This  idleness,  affecting  a  disgust 
for  labour,  is  a  type  of  the  suicides  of  the 
present  day.  Instead  of  there  being  any- 
thing fine  in  this  recklessness  of  life,  it  is  to 
us  unspeakably  contemptible.  Instead  of  its 
being  made  the  subject  of  dramas  and  tragic 
tales  it  should  be  held  up  to  pitiless  ridicule, 
or  stern  contempt.  It  enervates  by  flatter- 
ing the  worst  "portions  of  our  feeble  nature. 
It  dignifies  weakness  with  the  purple  and 
fine  linen  of  sentiment.  '  For,'  as  M.  Gi- 
ard.  1    well  says,  '  what  is  both  curious  and 


sad  to  notice,  is  that  in  proportion  as  suicides 
become  more  numerous,  the  causes  become 
less  serious.  People  do  not  kill  themselves 
now  for  the  sake  of  honour,  as  Pamela 
wished  to  do,  nor  for  love,  as  Werther  did  ; 
but  from  vanity,  caprice,  ennui,  imitation. 
By  dint  of  tending  and  cultivating  the  sensi- 
bility of  our  hearts,  we  have  contracted  a 
temperament  like  that  of  the  sensitive  plant : 
we  shudder  at  the  least  touch,  every  move- 
ment is  a  shock,  every  scratch  is  a  wound, 
every  contradiction  is  a  despair.  The  soul 
has  become  a  Sybarite :  it  can  no  longer 
support  the  wrinkle  of  a  rose-leaf.' 

Connected  with  this  subject  is  the  remark 
of  M.  Girardin  respecting  the  goiit  de  la 
mo;/,  which  he  finds  characteristic  of  English 
literature.  All  that  is  profound  and  inde- 
finite in  the  idea  of  death,  all  that  it  has  of 
vague  terrors,  all  the  horrible — nay,  disgust- 
ing associations  which  it  excites,  seem  to 
have  a  peculiar  fascination  for  our  poets. 
Shakspeare  mrms  an  interesting  study  in  this 
respect.  Not  only  the  melancholy  Hamlet, 
but  the  young  and  passionate  Juliet,  love  to 
dwell  on  the  idea  of  death.  Juliet,  about  to 
drink  the  potion,  does  not  dwell  upon  her 
love,  upon  her  husband,  or  on  the  delight  of 
once  more  being  in  his  arms;  she  thinks 
only  of  the  horrible  tomb  : 

A  vault,  an  ancient  receptacle 
Where  for  these  many  hundred  years  the  bones 
Of  all  my  buried  ancestors  are  packed  ; 
Where  bloody  Tybalt  yet  but  {2;reen  in  earth 
Lies  fester  in  g'm  his  shroud ;  where  as  they  say 
At  some  hours  in  the  nip:ht  spirits  resort. 
Alack  !  alack  !  is  it  not  like  that  I 
So  early  waking — what  with  loathsome  smells, 
And  shrieks  like  mandrakes  torn  out  of  the  earth. 
0!  if  I  wake,  shall  I  not  be  distraught 
And  madly  plaij  with  mij  forefathefs  joints  ? 
And  plurk  the  mangled  Tybalt  from  his  shroud? 
And  in  this  ra^^e,  with  some  great  kinsman's  bone. 
As  with  a  club,  dash  out  my  desperate  brains  ? 

In   the   novel   by  Luigi  da  Porta,  when 

Friar  Lawrence  proposes  the  drug  to  Juliet, 

he  asks  her  if  she  will  not  be  afraid  of  being 

^  placed  in   the  same  tomb  with  her  cousin 

I  Tybalt;  'Oh,  if  it   were  necessary  to  pass 

I  through  hell  to  recover  my  Romeo,  I  would 

not  hesitate,'  she  replies.     Here  is  the  true 

Italian  lover.     This  difference  M.  Girardin 

has  stated  with  much  ingenuity ;  but  he  has 

not  understood  the  cause.     He  justly  says 

that  '  unfils  du  qenie  d^Homere  ou  de  Sopho- 

cle^  un  nmant  Grec  ou  meme  Italien^^  would 

never  think  Juliet  more  lovely  in  death,  as 

Romeo   does.     Sophocles    makes    Harmon 

[kill   himself  by  the   tomb  of  Antigone,  as 

I  Romeo  kills  himself  by  the  tomb  of  Juliet ; 

but  Sophocles  does  not  exhibit  to  the  eyes 

of  the  audience  this  scene  of  love  and  death : 
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of  his  time.  A  stupid  attempt.  It  is  be- 
cause Shakspeare  was  a  man  that  we  ad- 
mire him  :  had  he  been  exempt  from  human 
imperfections,  from  human  influences,  where 
would  be  the  miracle  of  his  all-surpassing 
power  ?  The  Germans  have  absurdly 
w^anted  to  prove  that  Shakspeare  was  a  cos- 
mopolitan, not  a  national  poet ;  that  he  be- 
longed to  the  whole  world  and  not  alone  to 
England.  They  fancy  that  by  doing  away 
with  his  nationality,  they  make  him  greater. 
It  is  from  no  ridiculous  nationality  that  we 
deny  this,  and  claim  Shakspeare  as  an  Eng- 
lishman ;  it  is  becausecriticism  suffers  from 
errors  like  the  one  we  combat.  Shakspeare 
pleases  in  Germany ;  he  is  regarded  there 
almost  in  the  light  of  a  national  poet ;  but 
this  is  because  the  general  character  of  the 
English  and  German  spirit  is  the  same. 
Shakspeare  is  admired  in  France  and  Italy : 
admired  for  his  unmistakeable  power,  not 
himself  has  said  that  in  the  south,  life  and 'because  he  expresses  their  national  spirit, 
beauty  are  sacred  things,  frohi  which  men '  He  is  not  a  household  god,  but  a  foreign 
carefully  shield  the  idea  of  death  as  a  sort  of  divinity  whom  they  admit  into  their  Pan- 
profanation  ;  in  the  north  men  willingly  call  theon  :  for  Shakspeare  is  not  Italian  in 
up  this  idea,  as  if  by  force  of  contrast,  to ;  spirit,  nor  French ;  but  eminently  English  : 
better  enjoy  the  charm  of  life  and  beauty. '  in  his  greatness,  English  ;  in  his  weakness, 
Most  true  ;  but  why  did  this  truth  not  lead  English ;  in  his  very  buflboneries  and  trivi- 
him  further  ?  why  did  he  not  see  that  this '  alities,  his  recklessness  and  want  of  polish  ; 
influence  of  climate  and  of  race  affected  the  |  in  his  careless  prodigality  and  occasional 
whole  constitution  of  the  mind,  making  the '  perversity  of  dulness,  he  is  English.  Homer 
one  nation  objective  and  the  other  subjec-  is  not  more  intensely  Greek ;  Racine  not 
tive  ?  For  a  refutation  of  this  notion  of  the  more  characteristically  French;  Gdthe  not 
influence  of  Christianity,  and  a  statement  of  more  German.  If  he  is  for  all  times  and  for 
the  mode  in  which  climate  and  race  affect  all  men,  it  is  because  intensely  human,  true, 
the  national  spirit,  we  beg  to  refer  to  our  ■  national ;  it  is  because  his  greatness  is  un- 
article  on  A.  W.  Schlegel.*  Had  M.  Girar-'  paralleled  ;  it  is  because  his  works  contain 
din  seen  the  extent  of  his  own  admission  re-  food  for  all  minds  and  for  all  ages ;  delight 
specting  climate,  he  would  hardly  have  at-  for  the  young  and  trivial,  delight  for  the  old 


the  lugubrious  vaults  are  antagonistic  to  the 
Greek  ideas  of  love  ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
their  very  horror  seems  to  redouble  the  ar- 
dour of  Romeo  :  who  passionately  talks  of 
taking  up  his  abode  with  Juhet  and  the 
worms.  The  English  Romeo  delights  in 
contemplating  Juliet  in  her  tomb,  beautiful 
though  lifeless.  The  Italian  Romeo  thinks 
only  of  Juliet  as  she  was^  thinlcs  of  her  beauti- 
ful and  living. 

This  difference  is  both  curious  and  impor- 
tant, and  M.  Girardin  deserves  our  thanks 
for  having  stated  it ;  but,  as  we  said,  he  does 
not  appear  to  us  to  have  quite  comprehend- 
ed the  cause.  He  attributes  it  partly  to 
Christianity,  and  partly  to  the  influences  of 
climate.  That  Christianity,  in  itself,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  matter,  is  obvious, 
from  the  fact  that  Italy  and  Spain  are  equal- 
ly Christian  countries,  and  they  manifest  no 
love  of  imao;es  of  death  and  horror.     He 


and    contemplative 
and   endless 
English 


m 


boundless   amusement 

thought :    but   with   all    this, 

every  fibre ;    and    the    Enslish 


tributed  to  Shakspeare  that  degout  de  la  vie, 
which  he  says  makes  suicide  more  frequent 
in  England  than  elsewhere.  It  is  not  Shak- 
speare who  has  *  altered  and  perverted  j  character  in  its  purest  form  :  before  sour 
Christianity'  in  this  respect ;  not  Shakspeare, '  puritanism  had  banished  music  and  painting, 
but  Shakspeare's  nation  :  had  he  not  uttered  j  and  lusty  revelry  and  boisterous  mirth  ;  be- 
the  voice  of  his  nation,  he  would  not  have  [fore  the  brand  of  sin  had  been  stamped  on 
filled  the  world  with  echoes  of  his  name ;  I  the  innocent  joys  of  life.  Whoever  reads 
but  he  was  intensely  national  because  su- 1  Shakspeare,  and  confounds  his  spirit  with 
premely  great;  he  was  the  greatest  of  j  that  of  any  foreign  poet,  has  but  dim  per- 
ceptions of  the  great  boundaries  of  charac- 
ter. 


was 
Enfflishmen,   and   embalmed    m    immortal 

us  not 
these 


m 


verse  the  spirit  of  his  nation.  Let 
forget  this.  There  is  a  tendency, 
days,  not  only  to  the  idolatry  of  Shakspeare, 
but  to  the  refining  away  of  all  his  character- 
istics. The  cant  of  criticism,  not  satisfied 
with  proclaiming  him  the  greatest  of  meA, 
endeavours,  by  pompous  formulas  and  ab- 
stractions, to  make  him  more  than  man  ;  un- 
susceptible of  human  imperfections,  not  in- 
fluenced as  other  men  were,  by  the  accidents 


*  No.  LXIII. 


To  return  from  this  digression.  Shak- 
speare did  not  alter  Christianity  ;  he  accept- 
ed it  as  his  nation  had  accepted  it :  if  there 
is  alteration,  the  causes  must  be  sought  in 
the  national  spirit.  M.  Girardin  has  com- 
mitted the  error  of  attributing  to  one  man 
the  formation  of  a  national  spirit,  when  it  is 
obvious  that  man  must  himself  have  par- 
taken of  the  spirit,  or  the  nation  would  not 
have  listened.  The  error  is  not  uncommon, 
but  it  bears  no  examination.     There  is  an- 
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other  error,  repeated  from  writer  to  writer, 
and  accepted  by  M.  Girardin,  respecting  the 
love  of  beauty,  and  its  influence  on  Greek 
art,  which  we  may  here  combat.  He  thus 
states  it : 

"  We  admire  beauty,  but  we  do  not  adore  it. — 
The  Greeks  both  admired  and  adored  it.  They 
had  no  gods  but  those  tliat  were  beautiful ;  Pluto 
himself  was  beautiful,  although  the  god  of  the  in- 
fernal regions.  When  the  Greeks  represented 
men  they  had  the  same  care  of  beauty  :  their  paint- 
ers and  sculptors  only  represented  handsome  men. 
•  Who  would  paint  thee,'  says  an  ancient  epigram, 
'  since  no  one  would  look  at  thee  ?'  The  Greeks  ab- 
horred portraits,  ?.e.  the  resemblance  of  ordinary  men. 
The  "victors  at  the  Olympic  games  had  6ach  a  right 
to  a  statue;  but  only  he  who  had  thrice 
been  victorious  obtained  the  honour  of  a  por- 
trait ;  so  much  did  the  Greeks  dread  ugli- 
ness in  the  fine  arts.  With  this  horror  of  ugli- 
ness, the  painters  and  sculptors  were  careful  never 
to  represent  the  excess  of  passion :  the  extremes 
of  grief  and  rage  border  on  contortion,  and  con- 
tortion is  ugly.  Timanthes,  in  his  picture  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Iphigeneia,  veiled  the  head  of  Aga- 
memnon ;  not  that  he  despaired  of  rendering  such 
grief,  but  because  he  could  not  express  it  without 
disfigurement.  Sculpture  has  represented  the 
children  of  Niobe,  some  dead,  the  others  dying. 
But  neither  the  dying  nor  the  supplicants  are  rep- 
resented in  disordered  attitudes,  or  violent  gestures ; 
their  countenances  and  their  persons  express  sup- 
phcation,  suffering,  terror,  and  even  death,  with 
striking  fidelity,  but  at  the  same  time  with  dignity 
and  beauty.  Niobe  herself,  the  mother,  seeing 
her  children  perish,  is  lovely  and  majestic  ;  the 
sculptor  has  seized  on  the  moment,  when  having 
still  one  daughter  whom  she  entreats  the  gods  to 
spare,  she  has  not  yet  arrived  at  the  excess  of 
grief.  In  truth,  as  long  as  grief  has  a  glimmering 
of  hope,  the  soul,  and  consequently  the  human 
face,  preserves  a  sort  of  calmness  and  dignity, 
which  is  the  moral  and  physical  beauty  that  Greek 
art  endeavoured  to  express." 

So  far  so  good.  M.  Saint  Marc  Girardin 
has  here  done  little  more  than  adapt  some 
striking  pages  from  Lessing's  '  Laokoon  ;' 
and  as  long  as  he  continued  in  the  company 
of  so  safe  a  guide,  he  was  safe  himself. 
But  at  this  point  he  separated  from  Lessing, 
and  maintaining  an  opinion  common  enough 
in  Germany,  but  which  the  whole  scope  of 
Lessing's  work  was  to  refute  :  the  limits  of 
poetry  and  painting,  the  subjects  which  they 
could  each  treat,  and  the  manner  of  their 
diflferent  treatment,  this  was  the  object  of 
the  '  Laokoon,'  and  it  was  executed  in  such 
a  style  that  we  may  express  surprise  at  any 
one's  ever  blundering  after  it.  M.  Girardin 
however  says  : 

"Do  not  fancy  that  the  antique  poetry  was 
bolder  than  painting  or  sculpture,  in  representing 
the  passions  in  excess.  Thui  when  Niobe  has 
arrived  at  the  last  degree  of  grief,  poetry  instead 
of  doing  violence  to  art  to  represent  the  distraction 
of  this  desperate  mother,  changes  her  into  a  rock  ; 


it  prefers  the  metamorphosis  to  the  disfigurement 
of  man.  The  ancient  imagination  believed  that 
when  the  passion  is  excessive,  the  man  disap- 
pears ;  a  profound  idea,  which  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  the  metamorphoses  of  Ovid.  As  soon  as  a  passion 
exceeds  the  force  of  endurance,  the  ancient  poet 
has  recourse  to  a  prodigy :  preferring  a  miracle  to 
exaggeration.  He  changes  Biblis  into  a  fountain, 
because  he  despairs  of  expressing  the  grief  of  a 
love  at  once  incestuous  and  scorned. 

"  The  art  of  the  ancients,  whether  choosing  with 
admirable  tact  the  moment  which  precedes  the  ex- 
cess of  passion,  or  whether  in  passing  beyond  that 
and  arriving  at  a  prodigy  which  envelopes  all  in 
its  shadow ;  this  has  greater  eflfect  on  the  imagina- 
tion than  modem  art,  which  boldly  endeavours  to 
express  passions  in  their  excess.  The  pretension 
of  modem  art  is  to  tell  everything :  what  then 
rests  for  the  imagination  to  divine  ?  It  is  often 
well  to  trust  to  the  spectator's  completing  the  idea 
of  the  poet  or  sculptor." 

There  is  much  ingenuity  and  some  truth 
•  in  this,  but  it  rests,  we  believe,  on  a  con- 
I  fusion  of  ideas.  In  the  first  place  it  is  not 
I  true  that  the  Greek  poets  refrained  from  ex- 
pressing passions  in  their  excess  ;  it  is  not 
true  that  they  avoided  the  introduction  of 
moral  and  physical  ugliness.  Thersites,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Philoctetes  or  (Edipus 
on  the  other,  may  be  instanced  to  the  con- 
trary. As  to  the  expression  of  passion,  we 
will  set  the  dramatists  aside,  and  only  refer 
to  Homer,  and  Homer's  greatest  character, 
Achilles,  contenting  ourselves  with  one  ex- 
ample. When  (II.  xviii.  v.  22-35.)  the 
news  arrived  of  the  death  of  Patroclus, 
Achilles  threw  himself  on  the  ground,  heap- 
ed dust  and  ashes  on 'his  head,  tore  out 
his  hair  by  handfuls,  howled  horribly 
(afiBqdalsov  d^iio^sv)^  and  was  so  frantic, 
that  Antilochus  teared  much  lest  he  should 
commit  suicide.  If  this  is  not  passion  in 
excess  we  know  not  where  to  find  it. 
Facts,  therefore,  are  against  M.  Girardin. 
But,  as  we  said,  his  opinion  rests  on  a  con- 
fusion of  ideas  :  unable  to  deny  the  physical 
ugliness  of  the  disease  of  Philoctetes,  he 
says  '■  it  would,  however,  be  wrong  to 
fancy  that  he  chose  the  subject  from  that 
love  of  the  deformed  which  has  for  some 
time  been  one  of  the  manias  of  modern 
literature.'  Granted  :  does  it  follow,  how- 
ever, that  because  Sophocles  had  not  the 
modern  '  gout  du  laid^^  therefore  the  Greeks 
refused  to  represent  the  deformed  ?  Clearly 
not.  The  Greeks  were  too  poetical  to 
prefer  the  deformed  ;  too  great  artists  not 
to  see  its  occasional  value  as  a  contrast.* 
Misled  by  this  dogma  of  the  adoration  felt 

•  The  facts  alone  that  both  ^Eschplus  and  Euri- 
pides had  treated  the  subject  of  Philoctetes  before 
Sophocles,  is  sufficient  proof  of  what  is  advanced 
in  the  text.     See  Die.  Chrys.  52. 
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for  beauty  by  the  Greeks,  M.  Girardin  is 
led  into  inconsistency  in  his  critique  on  the 
Philoctetes.  Physical  suffering  was  there 
too  plainly  represented  to  admit  of  denial  ; 
how  then  to  make  it  accord  with  the  notion 
of  universal  beauty  ?  Thus  :  '  The  Greeks,' 
he  says,  '  did  not  fear  expressing  physical 
suffering  ;  but  they  submitted  it  to  the  laws 
of  the  beautiful.'  This  is  one  of  those 
metaphysical  phrases  in  which  Schlegel  and 
his  followers  delight.  What  meaning  can 
it  have  applied  to  the  scene  with  Achilles 
above  quoted  }  What  are  the '  lois  du  beau^ 
to  begin  with  ?  and  where  are  they  visible 
in  that  scene  ?  M.  Girardin  has  a  few 
words  in  which  he  endeavours  to  anatyze 
the  impression  made  by  Philoctetes  :  '  the 
pity  which  his  sufferings  inspire  is  never 
pushed  too  far,  because  it  is  elevated  and 
replaced  in  time  by  another  pity,  more  gentle 
and  more  noble,  the  pity  of  the  soul,  in- 
spired by  his  eiiiotions  of  joy  and  gratitude, 
and  even  by  his  anger  and  hatred.  With 
this  art  of  tempering  the  passions  one  by 
the  other,  excess,  and  consequently  the 
moral  and  physical  contortion,  become  im- 
possible.'    This  is  weak   and   sophistical  ; 


perhaps  find  opportunity  for  resuming  the 
subject.  Meanwhile  we  cannot  do  better 
than  close  this  notice  with  his  reflections  on 
literature  as  the  expression  of  society. 

"  Is  the  alteration  in  the  expression,  a  sign  of 
the  alteration  in  the  generous  sentiments  of  the 
heart .'  Do  the  men  of  our  day  love  hfe  with  a 
more  cowardly  and  effeminate  love  than  their  an- 
cestors did,  because  Catarina  is  less  resigned  to 
death  than  Iphigeneia .'  Are  paternal  and  maternal 
love  less  ardent  and  less  noble,  because  Goriot  and 
Lucrese  Borgia  love  their  children  differently  from 
Don  Diegue  and  Merope  ?  Are  there  no  simple 
and  truthful  sorrows  in  the  world,  because  novels 
are  full  of  false  despairs  ?  In  a  word,  is  literature 
now  the  expression  of  society  ? 

"  Our  age  is  certainly  not  the  age  of  violent  and 
disordered  passions.  Yet,  to  take  our  literature  as 
a  sign,  never  were  great  passions  in  such  hon- 
our :  our  heroes  all  aim  at  wonderful  energy  ;  it  is 
on  that  account  they  please  us,  for  we  adore  ardent 
and  passionate  characters,  we  even  deify  vice  if  it 
has  but  a  bold  appearance.  In  our  novels  the 
lovers  are  enthusiastic  and  exaltes :  the  girls  are 
dreamy  and  melancholy.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
woild,  marriages  are  made  more  and  more  accord- 
ing to  convenance ;  interest  usurps  the  place  of 
passion.  Society  indeed  writes  and  talks  in  one 
manner  and  acts  in  another.     The  most  certain 


and  it  applies  to  the  grief  and  phrensy  of  way  of  misunderstanding  it  is  to  take  it  at  its 
Gudule  (in  the  passage  quoted  from  '  Notre  j  ^^J^\ 
Dame  de  Paris')  quite  as  well  as  to  Philoc 


tetes,  and  not  at  all  to  the   agony  of  Lao- 
coon,  when  the  serpents  enfold  him  : 

Perfusus  sanie  vittas  atroque  veneno  ; 
Clamores  simul  horrendos  ad  sidera  tollit : 
Quales  mugitus,  fugit  cum  saucius  aram 
Taurus.* 

There  is  no  glimpse  here  either  of  *  les 
lois  du  beauj^  nor  of  emotions  which  temper 
each  other  and  prevent  contortion  :  on  the 
contrary,  the  pain  is  physical  and  the  con- 
tortion violent.  If  the  reader  wishes  to 
learn  the  reason  why  the  ancients  admit- 
ted  deformity,   contortions  and   excess. 


Shall  we  then  say  that  society  is  a  hypocrite  ? 
No :  hypocrisy  mimics  virtue.  Here,  on  the  con- 
trary, society  seems  to  affect  the  vices  which  it 
has  not.  Its  grimaces  slander  it ;  but  is  absolved 
by  its  actions :  for  it  acts  better  than  it  writes,  bet- 
ter even  than  it  thinks. 

"  This  discrepancy  between  society  in  its  writ- 
ings and  in  its  acts  is  a  fruitful  source  of  error : 
for  society  laughs  at  the  dupes  who, in  ordinary  life, 
attempt  to  put  in  action  that  ardent  and  passionate 
morahty  which  is  good  only  for  circulating  libra- 
ries. It  treats  morality  as  the  abbes  of  the 
eighteenth  century  treated  religion,  lived  by  it  and 
laughed  at  it ;  as  the  audience  at  the  theatre  al- 
ways laughs  at  marriage,  and  marries.  If,  indeed, 
any  one  commits  any  breach  of  morality,  society 
j  has  no  hesitation  in  submitting  him  to  the  penal 
code :  it  punishes  him  for  having  believed  in  the 


poetry  and  not  in  sculpture,  let  him  con.sult  |  paradoxes  which  it  encouraged;  and  what 
the  '  Laokoon'  of  Lessino; :  it  is  impossible  \  markable,  it  often  punishes  more  than  it 


IS  re- 
punisnes  more  tnan  it  disap- 
to  refuse  assent  to  his  .reasoning.  I  proves,  especially  if  the  culprit  has  sufficient  im- 

The  above  errors  are  the  only  two  of  any  pudence.     Effrontery,  in  our  eyes,  borders  upon 
which  struck  us  in  the  whole  greatness ;  so  completely  do  we,  in   losins:  the 


consequence, 
of  M.  Girardin's  work  ;  the  books  are  rare 
indeed  of  which  we  could  say  as  much. 
Willingly  would  we  accompany  him  in  all 
his  well-selected  illustrations  of  the  passions 
as  treated  by  ancient  and  modern  dramatists, 
but  we  have  no  space  to  do  so.  On  the 
appearance  of  his  second  volume,  we  may 

♦  «  ^neid,' ii.  221.  Let  us  also  remember  the 
story  current  respecting  the  Furies  of  jEschylus 
having  terrified  women  to  death.  The  story  is 
apocryphal ;  but  that  it  was  ever  circulated  is  a 
proof  that  the  Furies  were  terrible  to  look  upon. 


taste  for  truth,  lose  also  the  sentiment  of  great- 
ness !  A  criminal  who  knows  how  to  produce  an 
effect  is  no  longer  scarcely  guilty ;  his  crime  dis- 
appears in  the  curiosity  inspired  by  the  man ;  and 
if  we  condemn  him  at  the  assizes,  we  talk  of  him 
so  much  in  our  drawing-rooms,  that  his  celebrity 
almost  supplies  the  place  of  innocence. 

"  Thus,  so  far  from  modern  literature  being  an 
image  of  society,  one  would  beheve  it  wished  to 
present  the  reverse,  so  much  does  society  belie,  by 
its  manners  and  deeds,  the  morality  of  its  literature. 
Shall  we,  therefore,  say  that  literature  borrows 
nothing  from  society  ?  No  ;  these  unchecked  pas- 
sions, these    hideous  characters,  these   insolent 
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crimes,  which  compose  the  staple  of  modern  lite- 
rature, have  been  taken  from  the  thoughts,  if  not 
from  the  actions  of  our  a^e ;  from  our  imagina- 
tions, if  not  from  our  characters. 

"  I  thus  arrive  at  the  second  point  of  view. — 
There  are  two  sort  of  sentiments  in  literature,  and 
these  correspond  with  two  different  phases  of  the 
literary  history  of  nations.  There  are  sentiments 
which  man  finds  in  his  heart,  and  which  compose 
the  staple  of  every  society ;  there  also  the  senti- 
ments which  he  finds  only  in  his  imagination,  and 
■which  are  but  the  altered  reflection  of  the  former. 
Literature  begins  with  one  and  ends  with  the 
other. 

"  When  literature  arrives  at  this  second  stage, 
when  imagination,  which  formerly  contented  itself 
with  painting  natural  affections,  endeavours  to  re- 
place them  by  others,  then  books  no  longer  repre- 
sent the  state  of  imagination.  Imagination  loves 
and  seeks  above  all  things  that  which  does  not 
exist.  When  civil  war  agitates  society,  the  imagi- 
nation willingly  paints  idyls  and  preaches  peace 
and  virtue.  When,  on  the  contrary,  society  is  in 
repose,  the  imagination  delights  in  crimes.  Like 
the  merchant  in  Horace,  celebrating  the  security  of 
the  shore  when  the  tempest  lowers ;  but  when  in 
the  harbour  delightmg  in  storms  and  roaring  seas. 
Add  to  this  the  remembrances  still  so  vivid  amongst 
us  of  the  revolution  and  its  wars,  the  taste  for  ad- 
ventures, the  hope  of  renown  and  fortune,  the  con- 
tempt of  living  insignificantly,  a  contempt  more 
bitter  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  those  who  have 
done  great  things.  It  is  these  restless  desires  and 
confused  emotions  which  imagination  collects  and 
places  in  literature.  Hence  the  energy  of  novels, 
and  the  terror  of  the  drames ;  hence  that  literature 
which  pleases  society  more,  the  less  it  resem- 
bles it. 

"  Another  cause  aids  this  separation  of  society 
and  literature,  and  that  is,  the  imitation  of  foreign 
literatures.  When  a  literature  has  become  decre- 
pid,  it  begins  to  imitate,  hoping  thereby  to  be  re- 
invigorated.  But  there  are  times  when  this  imita- 
tion only  serves  to  augment  the  separation  between 
art  and  society.  What,  indeed,  can  become  of  the 
French  mind,  accustomed,  ever  since  the  sixteenth 
century,  to  a  distinctness  of  ideas  and  expressions, 
which  has  made  the  national  character,  when  it  is 
suddenly  plunged  into  the  bitter  misanthropy  of 
the  English,  or  the  dreamy  mysticism  of  the  Ger- 
mans ?  It  may  indeed  for  a  moment,  for  a  fash- 
ion, make  itself  dreamy  and  melancholy;  but  this 
will  never  be  more  than  an  affectation.  It  is  in 
vain  that  it  would  fill  the  eyes  with  tears,  the 
breast  with  sobs ;  it  is  in  vain  that  it  wears  long 
hair  and  a  pale  face  ;  all  that  is  but  for  the  theatre 
and  a  few  boudoirs.  But  the  French  esprit  pierces 
through  all  these  grimaces  of  sadness :  I  feel  that 
the  weepers  only  repeat  a  lesson  they  have  learn- 
ed ;  there  is  in  their  very  groans  a  certain  irony, 
which  is  far  from  being  bitter. 

"  One  more  remark.  The  corruption  of  the 
intelligence  has  not  always  the  bad  effects  which 
one  might  dread  :  thanks  to  the  inconsequence  of 
man,  he  acts  better  than  he  thinks  or  speaks.  We 
must  not,  however,  delude  ourselves  as  to  the  im- 
morality of  literature.  The  bravado  of  vice  is 
often  innocent  for  the  boaster,  but  pernicious  to  his 
neighbours.  It  hurts  by  example.  By  degrees  the 
good  sentiments  become  altered  on  continually 


hearing  the  bad  ones  lauded  ;  and  it  is  too  great  a 
temptation  to  human  weakness  to  always  afford 
it  an  excuse— what  do  I  say !  an  euJogium  for 
every  fault." 


Art.  IV. — 1.  The  Highlands  of  jEthiopia. 
By  Major  W.  Cornwallis  Harris,  of 
the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Engi- 
neers. 3  vols.  London  :  Longman  and 
Co.   1844. 

2.  Voijage  sur  la  Cdte  Orientale  de  la  Mer 
Rouge,  dans  le  ^ays  d'Adel  et  le  Royaume 
de  Choa.  Par  C.  E.  X.  Rochet  d'Heri- 
CouRT.     Paris.     1841. 

3.  A  Geographical  Survey  of  Afiica,  its 
Rivers,  Lakes,  Mountains,  Productions, 
States,  Population,  S^c. ;  with  a  map  on 
an  entirely  new  Construction.  To  which  is 
prefixed,  a  Letter  to  Lord  John  Russell  re- 
garding the  Slave  Trade  and  the  improve- 
ment of  Afnca.  By  James  M'Queen, 
Esq.     London  :  B.  Fellowes.     1840. 

4.  Voyage  en  Abyssinie,  dans  le  Pays  des 
Ga'lla,  de  Choa  et  d"  Ifat  ;  precede  dhine 
Excursion  dans  V  Arabic  Heureuse,  et  ac- 
compagne  d^ine  Carte  deces  diverses  con- 
trees.  Par  MM.  Edward  Combes  et  M. 
Tamisier.  1835—1837.  4  tomes.  Paris. 
1838.  • 

Events  are  at  present  in  progress,  which 
must  ere  long,  in  all  probability,  concentrate 
much  of  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world 
upon  the  western  shores  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Governments  professing  towards  each  other 
the  strictest  amity  at  hofne,  may,  neverthe- 
less, be  elsewhere  carrying  on  all  the  while 
a  system  of  secret  hostilities,  that  is,  be  en- 
deavouring, by  intrigue  and  negotiation,  to 
undermine  and  supplant  each  other,  to  cir- 
cumscribe each  other's  trade,  to  diminish 
each  other's  allies — in  one  word,  to  effect 
by  silent  arts  what  the  noisy  diplomacy  of 
the  cannon  often  fails  to  accomplish.  There 
is  no  friendship  between  states.  Leagued 
together  they  may  be  for  achievement  of 
some  particular  purpose,  and  while  this  con- 
nection continues  they  may  seem  to  be  ani- 
mated by  feelings  of  mutual  goodwill  ;  but 
where  their  interests  diverge,  there  instant- 
ly arises  a  divergence  of  predilections, 
and  the  smothered  enmity  of  centuries  ex- 
hibits itself  without  disguise.  Thus  is  it 
now,  and  thus  will  it  ever  be,  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  one  of  the 
theatres  of  whose  undying  hostilities  we 
purpose  to  delineate,  physically  und  morally, 
in  the  present  article. 
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Abyssinia  consists  of  a  cluster  of  table- 
lands, supported  at  a  vast  elevation  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  by  chains  of  mountains 
which  stretch  round  them  like  buttresses 
on  all  sides,  and  descend  precipitously, 
verdant  and  reeking  with  moisture,  into  the 
arid  and  burning  plains  of  the  torrid  zone. 
Within  the  limits  of  this  extraordinary 
region  lie  the  once  mysterious  sources  of 
the  Blue  Nile  and  the  Hawash.  Here,  ac- 
cording to  numerous  traditions,  was  situated 
the  country  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  who,  in 
the  reign  of  Solomon,  visited  the  Holy 
Land.  On  the  same  spot  rested  one  of  the 
earliest  cradles  of  the  gospel,  and  through 
it,  as  through  a  spacious  portal,  have  issued 
in  all  ages  the  collected  riches  of  Central 
Africa,  its  ostrich  plumes,  its  ivory,  its  per- 
fumes, its  precious  gums,  its  spices,  and  its 
gold. 

Of  the  real  value  of  this  country,  Europe 
has,  nevertheless,  at  all  times  formed  but  a 
very  inadequate  conception.  It  has  been 
looked  upon  as  the  mere  threshold  of  the 
great  continent,  of  which  it  ought  rather  to 
be  esteemed  the  citadel.  Travellers  and 
adventurers  have  consequently  approached 
it,  until  very  recently,  with  no  projects  ter- 
minating within  its  own  borders,  but  merely 
in  the  hope  of  facilitating  their  entrance  into 
the  interior.  And  wherefore  ?  Simply 
because  Abyssinia  is  not  itself  the  region  of 
gold  and  precious  stones,  of  rich  dyes  and 
costly  odours.  But,  in  the  eyes  of  a  civilized 
statesman,  it  is  something  more  ;  gifted  as 
it  is  with  an  inexhaustibly  fertile  soil,  abun- 
dant water,  a  temperate  climate,  varied  and 
beautiful  hills  and  valleys,  and  every  possible 
requisite  for  carrying  on  successfully  the 
pursuits  of  agriculture.  Few  tracts  orj  the 
surface  of  the  globe  present  more  peculiar 
or  picturesque  features.  Everywhere  the 
eye  may  rest  at  once  on  the  productions  of 
the  temperate  and  torrid  zones,  firs  and 
larches  clothing  the  summits  and  upper 
slopes  of  the  mountains,  while  junipers 
shoot  up  to  the  prodigious  height  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  on  their  lower  ter- 
races, and  pines  and  bananas  nestle  in  the 
sultry  recesses  of  the  valleys.  The  ad- 
vantages offered  by  the  accidents  of  the 
ground  are,  wherever  they  prevail,  turned 
to  account  by  agriculture.  We  have  here, 
consequently,  a  repetition  of  the  system  of 
tillage  anciently  pursued  with  diligence  in 
Greece,  Palestine,  and  Peru,  and  at  present 
in  China,  the  Himalaya,  and  the  countries 
west  of  the  Indus.  Rude  walls  of  stone  are 
carried  at  different  heights  along  the  face  of 
the  mountains,  to  check  the  downward  ten- 
dency of  the  soil,  so  that  the  eye  of  the 
traveller,  in  whatever  direction  it  may  turn, 


beholds  a  succession  of  platforms,  green  with 
the  young  corn,  or  golden  with  harvest, 
climbing  the  precipitous  acclivities,  by 
which  the  conical  pinnacles  of  ^Ethiopia 
are  usually  approached. 

Other  features  co-operate  in  imparting 
beauty  to  these  landscapes.  Villages  and 
hamlets,  in  many  instances  scarcely  a'pistol- 
shot  from  each  other,  chequer  the  moun- 
tain side  ;  and  their  clusters  of  conical  roofs, 
made  peculiarly  pointed  in  order  to  turn  off 
the  tropical  rains,  peeping  forth  through 
breaks  in  the  hoary  foliage  of  the  juniper  or 
the  luxuriant  acacia,  suggest  at  once  the 
idea  of  security  and  comfort.  Numerous 
tribes  of  monkeys  inhabit  the  crags  and 
precipices ;  and  birds  of  the  most  varied 
and  gorgeous  plumage,  including  the  blue 
heron,  the  flamingo,  and  the  white  ibis  of 
Egypt,  bask  upon  the  rocks,  or  swarm 
among  the  branches  of  the  trees.  Else- 
where, as  in  the  forests  of  Gidam,  and  in 
the  jangal  tracts  on  the  bands  of  the  Hawash, 
the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  hippopo- 
tamus, the  wild  buffalo,  and  the  oryx,  the 
lion,  the  leopard,  and  the  hycena,  with 
antelopes  in  droves,  augment  the  living  in- 
terest of  the  scene. 

The  inhabitants  themselves,  whatever 
may  be  the  defects  of  their  moral  character, 
in  the  picture  tell  well,  artistically  consider- 
ed. Tall  in  stature,  bulky  in  form,  and  af- 
fecting a  flowing  and  showy  costume,  they, 
especially  when  on  horseback  with  lance 
and  buckler,  their  long  dark  hair  streaming 
in  the  wind,  excite  mechanically,  the  ad- 
miration of  the  stranger.  To  heighten  the 
effect  of  their  exterior,  they  are  generally 
beheld  together,  flocking  to  the  court  of 
their  despot,  or  scouring  under  his  lead 
over  hill  and  plain,  upon  the  military  ex- 
pedition or  wild  foray.  On  occasions  like 
these  they  vie  with  each  other  in  barbaric 
splendour.  Nations  scarcely  emerged  from 
the  savage  state  always  delight  in  displays 
of  the  precious  metals,  which,  brightly 
burnished,  glitter  about  their  persons,  or  in 
the  caparisoning  of  their  coursers.  When 
assembled,  therefore,  in  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands,  in  the  bright  sunshine  of  the 
tropics,  their  spear-blades  flashing,  their 
metallic  ornaments,  and  the  appointments  of 
their  steeds,  sending  forth,  at  every  move- 
ment, coruscations  illuminating  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere,  an  Amharic  host  must 
undoubtedly  be  a  brilliant  and  exciting 
spectacle,  though  inferior,  perhaps,  in  gran- 
deur, to  a  body  of  British  cavalry  clad  in 
scarlet  and  gold,  with  polished  cuirasses 
and  crested  helmets. 

Upon  a  closer  scrutiny,  however,  the 
Abyssinians  show  to  much  less  advantage. 
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Unhappily  they  have  not  yet  discovered  the 
value  of  cleanliness.  Addicted,  man  and 
woman,  to  the  practice  of  anointing  them- 
selves with  mutton  fat  or  rancid  butter,  and 
feedingly  habitually  upon  raw  flesh,  which 
imparts  to  their  perspiration  an  execrable 
odour,  their  approach  is  always  announced 
by  a  cloud  of  a  very  different  quality  from 
that  which  floated  round  the  gods  of  classi- 
cal poetry.  What  Prior  wrote  of  the  ladies 
of  the  Cape,  is  literally  true  of  the  Abys 
sinian  dames, 

'  Before  you  see,  you  smell  your  toast, 
And  sweetest  she  who  stinks  the  most.' 

We  have  ourselves  scented  a  bevy  of 
African  damsels  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred 
yards,  and  always,  when  engaged  in  col- 
loquy with  them,  manoeuvred  to  prevent 
their  getting  between  the  wind  and  our 
nobility. 

In  physical  conformation,  as  in  habits,  the 
people  of  Shoa  are  somewhat  coarse.  The 
women  exhibited  in  the  slave  bazaars  of 
Egypt,  under  the  name  of  Abyssinians,  re- 
markable for  their  delicate  and  finely-pro- 
portioned features,  for  the  lightness  of  their 
step,  and  the  gracefulness  of  their  figures, 
are  all  of  them  Gall  as.  Nothing  similar  is 
observed  in  the  Abyssinian  race,  though 
tradition  brings  them  from  Arabia,  and 
fame  has  blazoned  their  reputation  for 
beauty  throughout  the  East.  Even  in  the 
court  of  the  great  Kublai  Khan  poetry  de- 
lights to  place  a  damsel  of  this  country, — 

'  It  was  an  Abyssinian  maid, 
And  on  her  dulcimer  she  played, 
Singing  of  Mount  Abora.' 

But  in  contemplating  the  present  inhabit- 
ants of  Ethiopia,  the  Gallas,  whether  con- 
verted to  Christianity  or  lingering  still 
amid  th©  prejudices  of  their  Mahommxedan 
or  Pagan  creed,  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
natives,  since  they,  perhaps,  constitute  a 
majority,  at  least,  among  the  subjects  of  the 
king  of  Shoa.  And  this  people,  whose 
history,  beyond  a  certain  period,  is  unknown, 
forcibly  attract  our  thoughts  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  Abyssinia,  which  they  hem 
round  with  their  settlements,  tributary  or 
hostile,  while  their  roving  hordes,  hovering 
in  the  back-ground  in  savage  independence, 
obstruct  at  pleasure  the  great  arteries  of 
African  commerce.  Returning  towards  the 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  we  meet  with  the 
various  tribes  of  the  Danakil,  the  Isah,  the 
Somauli,  and  the  Mudaito,  among  all  of 
whom  a  sort  of  impure  leaven  of  civilisa- 
tion has  been  thrown  hitherto,  not  to  better 


their   condition,   but   to   embitter   and   de- 
grade it. 

A  different  destiny,  however,  appears  to 
be  in  store  for  them.  More  than  one  Euro- 
pean state  has  extended  its  desires  to  that 
part  of  Africa,  which,  to  all  appearances, 
must  shortly  be  subjected  to  external  in- 
fluence. It  has  everywhere,  in  fact,  been 
the  plan  of  European  nations  to  gird  round 
Africa  with  a  belt  of  settlements,  and  then 
to  close  in  gradually  as  it  were  upon  the  in- 
terior, civilizing  or  conquering  as  they  pro- 
ceed. On  the  eastern  coast  this  process  has 
been  obstructed,  at  the  very  first  step,  by 
the  nature  of  the  country,  which,  arid,  burn- 
ing, and  unproductive,  has  not  been  deemed 
worthy  of  subjugation.  Even  commercial 
settlements  have  not  been  attempted  until 
lately.  But  as  soon  as  Aden  became  an 
integral  portion  of  the  British  empire,  it  was 
evident  to  all  who  could  extend  their  ob- 
servations thus  far,  that  the  light  of  our 
civilisation  would  not  be  set  up  in  vain  on 
the  mountainous  promontories  of  Southern 
Arabia.*  The  '  Meteor  flag  of  England,' 
waving  or  flapping  over  our  impregnable 
fortifications,  may  almost  be  said  to  be 
visible  from  the  African  shore,  which  is 
visited  daily  by  the  sounds  of  our  guns. 
The  natives,  however,  whether  in  Asia  or 
Africa,  are  far  from  being  scared  by  this 
music,  which  instead  of  inspiring  terror  and 
apprehension,  suggests  feelings  of  confidence 
and  hopes  of  protection,  and  attracts  them 
like  swarms  of  bees  to  the  secure  hive  pre- 
pared for  them. 

'Tinnitusque  cie,  et  Matris  quate  cymbala  circum. 
IpsaB  consident  medicatis  sedibus:  ipsae 
Intima  more  suo  sese  in  cunabula  condent.' 

The  force  of  this  attraction  will  be  under- 
stood when  it  is  remembered  that  Aden  con- 
tained no  more  than  six  hundred  souls  when 
it  fell  into  our  hands,  whereas  the  popula- 
tion now,  after  little  more  than  four  years' 
occupation,  ranges  between  twenty  and 
thirty  thousand. 

The  giant  strides  made  in  all  directions 
by  our  Indian  empire,  our  invasion  of  Aff*- 
ghanistan,  our  occupation  though  temporary 
of  islands  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  our  negotia- 
tions for  Socotra,  and  our  settlements  at 
Aden,  roused  the  jealousy  of  our  political 
and  commercial  rivals  in  both  hemispheres. 
Steps  were  taken  by  the  United  States  to 
arrest  our  progress  on  one  point,  by  becom- 
ing our  competitors  for   the  possession  of 

+  Is  it  possible,  as  has  been  insinuated  in  an 
article  in  the  «  Morning  Chronicle/  Feb.  10,  1844, 
that  Lord  EUenborough  contemplates  the  abandon- 
ment of  this  all-important  fortress  ? 
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Socotra  ;  the  Imam  of  Muscat,  friendly  to 
us  upon  the  whole,  though  perhaps  on  com- 
pulsion, exercised  all  the  arts  of  diplomacy 
of  which  his  intellect  was  capable  to  sup- 
plant us  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  ocean, 
from  Zanzibar  upwards  ;  while  the  French 
at  first  under  the  direction  of  M.  Thiers, 
and  afterwards,  with  great  caution,  unde  the 
guidance  of  M.  Guizot's  more  astute  policy, 
endeavoured  to  counterbalance  the  advan- 
tages we  had  gained  at  Aden,  by  furtively 
introducing  themselves  as  friends  or  masters 
into  the  various  little  emporia  and  harbours 
on  the  coast  of  the  opposite  continent.  As 
a  beginning,  by  force,  fraud,  or  negotiation, 
the  port  of  Johanna  was  taken  possession  of 
in  the  Island  of  Madagascar.  Next  a  single 
ship,  exceedingly  moderate  in  dimensions, 
in  order  that  no  alarm  might  be  excited, 
w'as  despatched  to  the  African  shore,  with 
instructions  to  negotiate  for  permission  to 
attempt  the  navigation  of  the  Juba.  Wheth- 
er out  of  fear  of  all  Europeans,  however, 
or  from  a  well-founded  distrust  of  the  French 
in  particular,  the  Mohamedan  authorities 
greeted  the  adventurous  Gaul  with  a  per- 
emptory refusal.  But  France,  prepared  for 
failure  on  particular  points,  was  by  no 
means  discouraged.  A  small  squadron  of 
ships  of  war,  said  to  have  been  fitted  out 
secretly  in  the  port  of  Bordeaux,  shortly  af- 
terwards entered  the  Straits  of  Babelman- 
deb,  not  all  at  once,  but  dropping  in  unos- 
tentatiously, frigate  after  frigate,  until  there 
was  a  force  in  the  Red  Sea  capable  of  alarm- 
ing a  maritime  power  less  conscious  than 
Great  Britain  of  its  irresistible  strength. 
Negotiations  were  now  commenced  in  down- 
right earnest.  Fortunately  for  the  designs 
of  the  interlopers,  Shereef  Hussein,  the 
governor  in  command  of  Mocha,  entertain- 
ed extremely  hostile  feelings  towards  this 
country.  He  believed,  whether  with  or 
without  reason,  that  we  intended  to  co-ope- 
rate with  the  Imam  of  Sana  in  dislodging 
him  from  his  post,  and  therefore  regarded  the 
arrival  of  the  French  as  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance, and  threw  open  to  them  at  once  both 
his  port  and  his  affections.  Operations  were 
immediately  commenced.  Berbera  they 
found  was  hopelessly  secured  in  the  English 
interest.  They  consequently  made  their 
coup  d?  essai  at  Zeyla,  which  being  in  some 
sort  of  dependency  of  Mocha,  they  reckoned 
wath  extreme  confidence  on  obtaining  at  a 
blow.  The  correspondence  of  the  French 
commander,  had  it  been  intercepted,  would 
doubtless  have  contained  very  curious  reve- 
lations, of  the  very  nature  of  which  we  are 
of  course  wholly  ignorant.  But  it  has  some- 
how or  another  transpired,  that  Ibn  Ismail 
entertained  no  preference  for  a  French  alli- 


ance, so  that  the  light  of  Louis  Philippe's 
countenance  was  compelled  to  seek  for  some 
spot  further  north,  whereon  to  diffuse  its  ra- 
diance. One  of  the  subtle  diplomatists  of 
the  Tuileries,  proceeded  to  Tajura  where  the 
generous  and  gentle  Sultan  Mohamed  Ibn 
Mohamed,  whose  eulogium  has  been  so 
feelingly  composed  by  M.  Rochet  d'Heri- 
court,  was  expected  to  yield  himself  up  at 
once  to  the  seductive  charm  of  French 
manners.  Perverse  fatality !  Here  also 
the  agents  of  M.  Thiers  made  the  disagree- 
able discovery  that  the  English  had  been 
beforehand  with  them.  Nor  was  this  all. 
Instead  of  gently  declining  their  alliance, 
Mohamed  Ibn  Mohamed  unceremoniously 
and  roughly  ordered  them  to  depart  from  his 
territories,  where  he  caused  them  very  dis- 
tinctly to  understand  their  presence  would 
be  exceedingly  offensive  to  his  good  old 
friends  of  Aden.  All  this  may  appear  very 
inexplicable  to  one  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  that  Tajura  pays  from  time 
immemorial,  a  sort  of  tribute  to  Zeyla, 
while  Zeyla  again  pays  tribute  to  Mocha, 
which  at  the  period  of  the  above  transac- 
tions was  devoted  to  French  interests. 
Most  readers,  however,  remember  the  clas- 
sical anecdote  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  who 
said  that  no  city  was  impregnable  to  him, 
which  could  be  approached  by  an  ass  laden 
with  darics.  Now  asses  of  all  kinds  are 
plentiful  in  the  east,  and  the  English,  it  is 
said,  are  prone  to  use  them,  which  may  in 
part  account  for  the  little  success  that  at- 
tended the  efforts  of  M.  Thiers'  naval'mission- 
aries.  But  the  authorities  both  of  Zeyla 
and  Tajura  were,  moreover,  sufficiently  able 
to  calculate  to  convince  themselves,  that 
the  nation  which  commanded  the  entrance  to 
the  Red  Sea,  and  possessed  a  line  of  enor- 
mous steamers  capable  of  blowing  in  one 
hour  the  whole  of  their  frail  tenements  into 
the  air,  was  far  more  to  be  dreaded  than  a 
state  like  France,  in  whose  power  they  were 
very  slow  to  believe.  The  game  which  thus 
failed  without  the  straits  was  now  played 
within,  first  at  Massowah,  with  no  better 
lupk,  and  next  at  Eedh,  where  an  exhibi- 
tion of  French  probity  and  faith  was  made 
which  can  scarcely  fail  to  excite  the  admi- 
ration of  the  civilized  world.  Upon  the  ar- 
rival of  the  great  diplomatist,  the  Sheikh 
was  found  to  be  absent,  engaged  we  believe 
in  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  his  prophet. 
He  had,  however,  according  to  custom,  left 
his  better  or  worse  half  behind  him.  Here, 
then,  was  an  occasion  for  the  display  of 
French  gallantry.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
mission  caused  the  lady  to  be  informed,  that 
being  anxious  to  establish  a  commercial  resi- 
dence in  the  place,  they  wished  to  purchase 
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a  small  plot  of  ground  whereon  they  niight 
erect  a  factory.  It  was  in  vain  that  they 
were  informed  in  reply,  that  the  Sheikh  be- 
ing absent,  there  was  no  person  in  Eedh 
possessing  the  authority  to  treat  with  them 
on  the  subject.  They  persisted  in  their  de- 
mand J  and  at  length,  by  the  usual  display 
of  force  and  insolence,  terrified  the  poor 
Arab  lady  into  the  disposal  of  what  did  not 
belong  to  her.  An  instrument  w^as  drawn 
up  in  Arabic,  making  over  to  them,  in  con- 
sideration ofi  a  certain  sum,  sufficient  land 
for  the  ground-plot  of  a  house,  with  per- 
haps a  court  or  garden.  Of  the  purchase- 
money,  one  half  was  to  be  paid  down,  the 
other  at  some  future  time  stated  in  the  in- 
strument. According  to  custom  a  transla- 
tion of  the  document  was  made  for  trans- 
mission into  France,  and  to  this  as  w^ell  as 
to  the  original  the  lady  was  prevailed  upon 
to  set  her  seal.  Instead,  however,  of  ad- 
hering to  the  terms  agreed  upon  in  the  Ara- 
bic document,  the  honest  agents  of  Louis 
Philippe,  not  being  exposed  to  immediate  de- 
tection, transferred  to  themselves  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  of  coast ^  ouer  which  the 
Sheikh  and  his  wife  had  as  much  authority  as 
we  have !  This  characteristic  transaction 
obviously  justifies  our  neighbours  in  apply- 
ing to  us,  as  they  constantly  do,  the  appel- 
lation of  La  Perfide  Albion. 

While  these  creditable  movements  were 
in  progress  on  the  coast  the  interior  was  by 
no  means  neglected.  Shoals  of  French 
spies  and  emissaries  drifted  before  the 
policy  of  the  warlike  minister  into  Tigre, 
Gojam,  and  Shoa,  some  intent  upon  fulfilling 
the  designs  of  their  employers,  and  some  with 
other  projects  to  which  we  shall  allude  anon. 
It  is  well  known  to  the  public  that  the  Eng- 
lish Church  Missionary  Society  had  at  dif- 
ferent times  despatched  several  ministers 
into  Abyssinia  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing 
in  that  benighted  country  a  correct  know"- 
ledge  of  Christianity.  Of  these  some  were 
actually  there  when  the  French  agents  ar- 
rived. Their  presence  however,  and  the 
influence  they  exercised,  were  so  wholly 
incompatible  with  the  views  of  France,  that 
the  first  step  taken  by  its  unscrupulous  emis- 
saries was  to  dislodge  them.  The  experi- 
ment was  commenced  at  Tigre,  the  cruel 
and  astute  despot  of  which,  tolerant  not 
throi:^h  principle,  but  through  policy,  had 
up  to  that  time  favoured  them  to  serve  a  po- 
litical purpose.  An  Egyptian  army,  it  was 
said,  secretly  no  doubt  encouraged  and  urg- 
ed on  by  France,  had  approached  to  within 
three  days'  march  of  the  frontiers  of  Tigre, 
with  what  views  was  not  publicly  stated. 
Ubie  feared,  however,  that  Mohamed  Ali 
contemplated  the  entire  conquest  of  Abys- 


sinia, -which  in  reality  was  the  fact,  though 
a  chain  of  circumstances,   guided  by  a  far 
distant  hand,  checked  the  pasha's  ambitious 
enterprise.     So  long  as  the  Egyptians  con- 
tinued to  advance,  Ubie  exhibited  every  to- 
ken of  friendship  towards  the  missionaries, 
because  he  expected,  through  them,  to  ob- 
tain from    India  military  assistance    against 
the  Egyptian  pasha.     When,  in  obedience 
to  the  court  of  St.  James's,    Mohamed  Ali 
relinquished  his  designs  upon  Abyssinia,  the 
ruler  of  Tigre,  not  by  any  means   aware  to 
whom  he  owed  his  deliverance,  began  im- 
mediately to  look  coldly  upon  the  English 
missionaries,  and  to  listen  to  the  insinuations 
and  promises  of  the  French.  Among  these  was 
a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  animated  at  once 
by  religious  and  national  bigotry,  who  excit- 
ed the  fanaticism   of  the   Abyssinian  clergy 
against  our  Protestant  brethren  by  denoun- 
cing them  incessantly  as  heretics,  and  main- 
taining that  they  were  universally  so  regard- 
ed in    Europe.     These  sectarian  denuncia- 
tions were  vigorously  seconded  by  the  di- 
plomacy of  the  secular  emissaries.     They 
dwelt  upon  the  encroaching  spirit  and  per- 
fidious policy  of  England,  which,  by  treach- 
ery the  most  consummate,  had  established 
its  authority  throughout  a  great  part  of  Asia, 
and  was  now  pushing  its  preliminary  settle- 
ments towards  Abyssinia  along  the  shores  of 
the  Red  Sea.     Ubie,  suffering  himself  to  be 
alarmed  by  these  representations,  withdrew 
his  protection  from  the  English  missionaries, 
and  ordered  them  instantaneously  to   quit 
his    country.     The  same  arts  were  put  in 
practice  with  more  or  less  success  in  Am- 
hara,  Gojam  and  Shoa.  Everywhere  French 
influence  was  predominant,  and  by  an  artful 
though   extremely    sparing   distribution  of 
presents  and  still  more  liberal  promises,  a 
taste  was  attempted  to  be  excited  for  French  * 
manufactures.      Nevertheless,  our  English 
goods  could  not  be  wdiolly  excluded  from  the 
Abyssinian  market,  their  cheapness  and  su- 
periority obtaining  for  them  an  irritating  pre- 
ference.    Recourse  therefore,  was  had  to 
other  manoeuvres,  and  as  a  master-stroke  of 
diplomacy,  the  idea  was  diligently  circulated 
throughout  the   country  that  the    English 
were  insidiously  making  their  approaches, 
in  order  to  abolish  the  slave  trade,  and  thus 
in  every  house,  from  the  palace  to  the  cot- 
tage, to  arm  and  animate  the  servant  against 
his  master. 

In  giving  currency  to  these  calumnious  re- 
ports, numerous  agents  were  busily  engaged, 
and  at  their  head  may  be  placed  the  Messrs. 
d'Abadie  and  the  well-known  Rochet  d'Heri- 
court.  But  in  selecting  this  last-named  indi- 
vidual, M.  Thiers  had  made  a  great  mistake. 
Rochet,  as  Sahila  Seldssi  used  to  call  him, 
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was  not  a  person  to  be  content  with  the  posi- 
tion of  an  emissary.  He  formed  plans  of  gi- 
gantic dimensions,  and  aimed  high,  and  if  I 
fortune  stepped  in  between  him  and  success, 
the  fact  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
circumstance  that  M.  Rochet's  ambition  was 
very  greatly  an  overmatch  for  his  prudence. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  his  plans  might  have 
come  to  us  through  the  channels  of  history, 
which  would  have  had  to  record  how  M. 
Rochet  d'He'ricourt  arrived  in  Shoa  by  way 
of  Tajiira ;  how,  by  the  dispensing  of  medi- 
cine and  other  arts,  he  ingratiated  himself 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  got 
together  a  strong  party  ;  how,  through  his 
agency,  Sahila  Selassi  was  sent  to  sleep  with 
his  fathers ;  how  he  seated  himself  on  his 
vacant  throne,  took  the  Royal  Besabesh  into 
his  harem,  added  thereto  the  most  beautiful 
among  the  five  hundred  concubines  of  his 
predecessor,  erected  his  new  capital  on 
the  summit  of  one  of  the  loftiest  mountains 
in  the  country,  offered  the  honours  of  the 
patriarchate  to  Mr.  Krapf,  the  English  mis- 
sionary, on  condition  he  would  co-operate 
with  him  in  carrying  out  his  plans,  sent  the 
lazy  native  priests  to  cultivate  cotton  and 
sugar-canes  in  the  sultry  valleys  of  Gidam, 
conquered  the  surrounding  Gallas,  extin- 
guished English  influence,  and  extended 
condescendingly  the  right  hand  of  fellowship 
to  his  former  most  scrupulous  and  royal 
master,  the  King  of  the  French.  The  reader 
may  smile ;  but  most  certain  it  is  that  our 
worthy  French  adventurer  contemplated  all 
we  have  sketched  out,  and  more.  Nor 
would  the  undertaking  have  proved  so  diffi- 
cult as  might  at  first  sight  appear.  To  pro- 
ject daringly  is,  in  those  countries,  half  the 
battle,  and  could  Rochet  have  got  hold  of  all 
the  presents  which  the  Controller-General, 
M.  Combes,  and  others,  pretended  to  have 
brought  to  the  coast,  he  would  certainly  at 
all  events  have  commenced  the  drama. 

But  this  of  course  was  a  little  episode,  not 
foreseen  or  contemplated  by  M.  Thiers  or 
M.  Guizot.  Their  object  was  to  extend 
along  the  shores  of  Eastern  Africa  the  chain 
of  forts  which  they  had  established  on  the 
north  and  west,  and  which  it  is  confidently 
hoped  in  France  will  shortly  embrace  Egypt. 
At  the  outset,  commercial  objects  only  were 
ostensibly  to  be  effected  by  this  policy. 
France  was  to  secure  to  itself  a  monopoly 
in  all  the  productions  of  the  interior  of  Afri- 
ca conveyed  by  caravans  towards  the  Red 
Sea,  through  the  countries  of  Enarea,  KafFa, 
Kambat,  Shoa,  Gojam,  and  Amhara,  up  to 
the  confines  of  Senaar.  What  these  produc- 
tions are  we  need  scarcely  enumerate  in 
detail.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  the 
ostrich-plumes,  the  ivory,  the  rich  dyes,  the 


precious  gums,  the  spices,  the  coffee,  the  ' 
gold,  whether  in  dust  or  in  bars',  the  peltries 
and  the  slaves,  which  the  lax  consciences 
of  our  neighbours  would  have  allowed  them 
to  smile  upon  in  their  passage  from  the  land 
of  their  birth  to  Asiatic  servitude.  Upon 
this  part  of  the  subject  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dilate.  The  government  of  India  saw  at 
once  the  greatness  of  the  interests  at  stake, 
and  after  mature  deliberation,  determined 
upon  despatching  an  ambassador  to  the  King 
of  Southern  Abyssinia.  It  should  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  Sahila  Selassi,  the 
prince  in  question,  was  still  more  eager  to 
behold  such  a  mission  set  on  foot  than  the 
Indian  government  itself,  and  while  the  idea 
was  under  discussion  at  Bombay,  forwarded 
a  letter,  earnestly  entreating  that  an  ambas- 
sador might  be  sent  to  him.  The  home 
government  having  been  consulted  upon  the 
subject,  Lord  Palmerston,  always  alive  to 
the  interest  of  commerce,  approved  of  the 
design,  and  directed  that  an  embassy  should 
proceed  without  delay  to  the  court  of  Shoa. 
Considering  the  number  of  able  and  dis- 
tinguished men  ever  to  be  found  in  the  mili- 
tary and  civil  service  of  India,  the  govern- 
ment could  be  at  no  loss  to  find  an  able 
politician  to  conduct  the  business  of  the 
embassy.  The  choice,  however,  fell  upon 
Major  Cornwallis  Harris.  This  officer  had 
not  previously,  we  believe,  been  engaged  in 
diplomatic  affairs.  But  it  was  known  to  all 
the  authorities  in  the  presidency  that  he  had 
diligently  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
politics,  and  what  was  of  far  greater  import- 
ance, concealed  great  depth  of  thought,  far- 
seeing  sagacity,  and  the  capacity  to  detect 
and  counteract  the  most  cunning  devices  of 
political  Jesuitism,  beneath  a  laughing  and 
seemingly  careless  exterior.  We  saw,  there- 
fore, that  he  was  precisely  the  man  to  repre- 
sent Great  Britain  in  Abyssinia.^  His  genius, 
comprehensive  and  versatile,  was  equally 
adapted  to  the  pursuits  of  peace  and  war — 
to  the  intrigues  of  the  cabinet,  and  the  fierce 
encounter  of  wild  beasts  in  forest  or  jangal. 
His  suite  was  numerous  and  well-selected, 
including  officers  of  high  ability  and  scien- 
tific men  eminent  for  their  attainments. 
From  the  moment  of  touching  on  the  African 
coast,  the  varied  powers  of  Major  Harris's 
mind  were  called  into  play.  He  had  some- 
times to  soothe,  sometimes  to  menace  and 
overawe  the  subtle  and  avaricious  old  sultan 
of  Tajiira  ;  he  had  to  bring  his  diplomatic 
arts  to  bear  on  the  owners  of  mules  and 
camels,  more  difficult  ofttimes  to  treat  with  s 
in  the  east  than  the  Metternichs  of  the  Dur- 
bar ;  he  had  to  reconcile  hostile  chiefs,  to 
subdue  the  rancour  and  animosity  of  jea- 
lous tribes ;  now  to  exercise   the  forbear- 
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ance  which  the  highest  civilisation  teaches, 
and  now  to  make  an  exhibition  of  those  arts 
of  destruction  which  repress  the  insolence  of 
the  savage,  and  accustom  his  mind  to  acqui- 
esce in  its  own  inferiority.  In  the  portion 
of  his  work  which  describes  the  circumstan- 
ces to  which  we  have  alluded,  Major  Harris 
displays  the  skill  of  a  practised  and  popular 
writer.  His  account  of  the  march  through 
the  burning  deserts  of  the  Adaiel,  from  the 
Bay  of  Foulness  to  the  foot  of  the  Abyssi- 
nian Alps,  reports  of  which  reached  us  from 
time  to  time,  is  one  rapid  succession  of  glow- 
ing and  gorgeous  pictures,  such  as  would  be 
vainly  sought  for  in  the  work  of  any  other 
modern  traveller.  Many  of  his  landscapes 
are  worthy  of  Salvator  Rosa.  The  fire  of 
the  climate  appears  to  be  infused  into  the 
language  which  describes  it.  He  spreads 
the  burning  canopy  of  a  tropical  sky  over 
the  fancy  of  his  reader,  piles  around  him  the 
rocks  and  precipices  crumbling  beneath  the 
rays  of  the  scorching  sun,  and  renders  him 
the  companion  of  the  thirsty  caravan,  toiling 
in  sullen  despair  through  the  suffocating 
ravines  and  hollows  which  constitute  the 
home  of  the  cut-throat  Danakil,  Isah,  and 
Mudaito  Bedouins.  A  tame  style  would 
have  been  absurd  and  offensive  in  delineat- 
ing scenes  such  as  these.  They  required, 
to  give  them  verisimilitude,  words  analogous 
to  themselves,  bold,  picturesque,  and  strange, 
calculated  to  excite  powerful  emotions,  to 
give  birth  to  new  associations,  to  raise  and 
transport  the  mind  from  the  tranquil  beau- 
ties of  a  temperate  climate  into  the  wild  and 
terrible  volcanic  creations  of  that  particular 
section  of  the  torrid  zone.  To  illustrate  our 
meaning  we  shall  here  introduce  Major 
Harris's  account  of  his  passage  along  the 
Great  Salt  I^ake,  which  our  friends  the 
Arabs  ironically  denominate  Bahr  Assal,  or 
the  '  Sea  of  Honey.' 

"  'Twas  midnight  when  the  thirsty  party  com- 
menced  the  steep  ascent  of  the  ridge  of  volcanic 
hills,  which  frown  above  the  south-eastern  boun- 
dary of  the  fiery  lake.  The  searching  north-east 
wind  had  scarcely  diminished  in  its  parching  fierce- 
ness, and  in  hot  suffocating  gusts  swept  fitfully 
over  the  broad  glittering  expanse  of  water  and  salt, 
whereon  the  moon  shone  brightly — each  deadly 
puff  succeeded  by  the  stillness  that  foretels  a  tropi- 
cal hurricane — an  absolute  absence  even  of  the 
smallest  ruffling  of  the  close  atmosphere.  Around 
the  prospect  was  wild,  gloomy,  and  unearthly, 
beetling  basaltic  cones  and  jagged  slabs  of  shat- 
tered lava — the  children  of  some  mighty  trouble — 
^  forming  scenery  the  most  shadowy  and  extrava- 
gant. A  chaos  of  ruined  churches  and  cathedrals, 
eedgahs,  towers,  monuments,  and  minarets,  like 
the  ruins  of  a  demolished  world,  appeared  to  have 
been  confusedly  tossed  together  by  the  same  vol- 
canic throes,  that,  when  the  earth  was  in  labour, 
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had  produced  the  phenomenon  below ;  and  they 
shot  their  dilapidated  spires  into  the  molten  vault 
of  heaven,  in  a  fantastic  medley,  which,  under  so 
uncertain  a  light,  bewildered  and  perplexed  the 
heated  brain.  The  path,  winding  along  the  crest 
of  the  ridge,  over  sheets  of  broken  lava,  was 
rarely  of  more  than  sufficient  width  to  admit  of 
progress  in  single  file ;  and  the  livelong  hours, 
each  seeming  in  itself  a  century,  were  spent  in 
scrambling  up  the  face  of  steep,  rugged  precipices, 
where  the  moon  gleamed  upon  the  bleaching  skele- 
ton of  some  camel  that  had  proved  unequal  to 
the  task  ;  thence  again  to  descend  at  the  imminent 
peril  of  life  and  limb,  into  yawning  chasms  and 
dark  abysses,  the  forbidding  vestiges  of  bygone 
volcanic  agency. 

"  The  horrors  of  that  dismal  night  set  the  eflbrts 
of  description  at  defiance.  An  unlimited  supply 
of  water  in  prospect,  at  the  distance  of  only  six- 
teen miles,  had  for  the  brief  moment  buoyed  up 
the  drooping  spirit  which  tenanted  each  way-worn 
frame ;  and  when  an  exhausted  mule  was  unable 
to  totter  farther,  his  rider  contrived  manfully  to 
breast  the  steep  hill  on  foot.  But  owing  to  the 
long  fasting  and  privation  endured  by  all,  the  limbs 
of  the  weaker  soon  refused  the  task,  and  after  the 
first  two  miles  they  dropped  fast  in  the  rear. 

"  Fanned  by  the  fiery  blast  of  the  midnight  si- 
rocco, the  cry  for  water,  uttered  feebly  and  with 
difficulty  by  numbers  of  parched  throats,  now  be- 
came incessant;  and  the  supply  of  that  precious 
element  brought  for  the  whole  party  falling  short 
of  one  gallon  and  a  half,  it  was  not  long  to  be  an- 
swered. A  tiny  sup  of  diluted  vinegar  for  a  mo- 
ment assuaging  the  burning  thirst  which  raged  in 
the  vitals,  and  consumed  some  of  the  more  down- 
hearted, again  raised  their  drooping  souls ;  but  its 
eflfects  were  transient,  and  after  struggling  a  few 
steps,  overwhelmed,  they  sunk  again,  with  husky 
voice  declaring  their  days  to  be  numbered,  and 
their  resolution  to  rise  up  no  more.  Dogs  incon- 
tinently expired  upon  the  road  ;  horses  and  mules 
that  once  lay  down,  being  unable  from  exhaustion 
to  rally,  were  reluctantly  abandoned  to  their  fate, 
whilst  the  lion-hearted  soldier,  who  had  braved 
death  at  the  cannon's  mouth,  subdued  and  unman- 
ned by  thirst,  finally  abandoning  his  resolution,  lay 
gasping  by  the  way-side,  and  heedless  of  the  ex- 
hortation of  his  officers,  hailed  approaching  disso- 
lution with  delight,  as  bringing  the  termination  of 
tortures  which  were  not  to  be  endured. 

"  Whilst  many  of  the  escort  and  followers  were 
then  unavoidably  left  stretched  with  open  mouths 
along  the  road,  in  a  state  of  utter  insensibility,  and 
apparently  yielding  up  the  ghost,  others  pressing 
on  to  arrive  at  water,  became  bewildered  in  the  in- 
tricate mazes  of  the  wide  wilderness,  and  recover- 
ed it  with  the  utmost  difficulty.  As  another  day 
dawned,  and  the  round  red  sun  again  rose  in 
wrath  over  the  Lake  of  Salt,  towards  the  hateful 
shores  of  which  the  tortuous  path  was  fast  lead- 
ing, the  courage  of  all  who  had  hitherto  borne  up 
against  fatigue  and  anxiety  began  to  flag.  A  dim- 
ness came  before  the  drowsy  eye,  giddiness  seized 
the  brain,  and  the  prospect  ever  held  out  by  the 
guides,  of  quenching  thirst  immediately  in  advance, 
seeming  like  the  tantalising  delusion  of  a  dream, 
had  well  nigh  lost  its  magical  effect ;  when,  as 
the  spiuils  of  the  most  sanguine  fainted  within  them, 
a  wild  Bedouin  was  perceived,  like  a  dehvering 
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angel  from  above,  hurrying  forward  with  a  large 
skin  filled  with  muddy  water.  This  most  well- 
timed  supply,  obtained  by  Mohammed  Ali  from 
the  small  pool  at  Hanlefanta,  of  which,  with  the 
promised  guard  of  his  owii  tribe,  by  whom  he  had 
been  met,  he  had  taken  forcible  possession  in  deli- 
ance  of  the  impotent  threats  of  the  ruthless  '  red 
man,'  was  sent  to  the  rear.  It  admitted  of  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  being  poured  over  tlie  face  and  I 
down  the  parched  throat,  to  revive  every  prostrate 
and  perishing  sufferer;  and  at  a  late  hour,  ghastly, 
haggard,  and  exhausted,  like  men  w^ho  had  es- 
caped from  the  jaws  of  death,  the  whole  had  con- 
tinued to  struggle  into  a  camp,  which,  but  for  the 
foresight  and  tirmness  of  the  son  of  Ali  Abi,  few 
individuals  indeed  of  the  whole  party  would  have 
reached  alive. 

"  A  low  range  of  limestone  hillocks,  interspersed 
with  strange  masses  of  coral,and  marked  by  a  pillar 
hke  that  of  Lot,  encloses  the  well  of  Planlefanta, 
where  each  mule  obtained  a  shell  full  of  water. 
From  the  glittering  shore  of  the  broad  lake,  the 
road  crosses  the  saline  incrustation  which  extends 
about  two  miles  to  the  opposite  brink.  Soiled  and 
mossy  near  the  margin,  the  dull  crystallized  salt  ap- 
pears to  rest  upon  an  earthy  bottom ;  but  it  soon  be- 
comes lustrous  and  of  a  purer  colour,  and  floating  on 
the  surface  of  the  dense  water,  like  a  rough  coarse 
sheet  of  ice,  irregularly  cracked,  is  crusted  w^ith  a 
white  yielding  efflorescence,resembling  snow  which 
has  been  thawed  and  refrozen,  but  which  still,  as 
here,  with  a  crisp  sound,  receives  the  impress  of  a 
foot.  A  well  trodden  path  extends  through  the 
prismatic  colours  of  the  rainbow,  by  the  longitudi- 
nal axis  of  the  ellipse  to  the  north-eastern  extremi- 
ty of  the  gigantic  bowl,  whence  the  purest  salt  is 
obtainable  in  the  vicinity  of  several  cold  springs 
said  to  cast  up  large  pebbles  on  their  jet,  through 
the  ethereal  blue  water." 


But,  however  magnificent  this  portion  of 
the  work  may  be — and  it  has  seldom,  as  we 
have  said,  been  equalled — our  business 
lying  with  the  politics  of  the  undertaking, 
we  transport  ourselves  at  once  to  Abyssinia. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  the  embassy  on  the 
frortier,  it  began  to  taste  the  fruits  of 
French  intrigue.  It  is  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  barbarians — as  all  who  have  had 
experience  in  this  part  of  the  world  can 
testify — to  be  utterly  ignorant  of  the  boun- 
dary line  which  separates  the  possible  from 
the  impossible.  Of  this  our  Gallic  rivals 
were  well  aware,  and,  therefore,  they  labour- 
ed, not  wholly  without  success,  to  implant 
in  the  minds  of  the  Abyssinians  the  most 
extravagant  suspicions  and  apprehensions  of 
the  English.  In  their  reports,  we  were  elevat- 
ed or  degraded  into  a  nation  of  potent  magi- 
cians, capable  of  setting  all  the  laws  of  nature 
at  defiance.  We  could,  it  was  said,  topple 
"down  mountains,  bring  up  gold  or  hidden 
gems  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  depopu- 
late whole  kingdoms  by  the  force  of  spells 
and  medicines,  or,  if  need  were,  could  trans- 
port into  the  region  we  designed  to  "subdue, 


an  overwhelming  array  of  infantry  and 
cavalry  in  boxes  !  But  that  which  appears 
to  have  wrought  most  powerfully  on  the 
imagination  of  the  African  highlanders,  was 
the  idea  that  Major  Harris  carried  along 
with  him  the  Queen  of  England,  no  gentle 
lady  rusthng  in  silks  and  satins,  but  a 
monstrous  and  terrific  ghoul^  who,  being  let 
loose,  would  eat  up  Sahila  Selassi  and  all 
his  subjects  at  a  tiffin  !  Figuratively,  per- 
haps, the  thing  might  not  have  been  beyond 
the  bounds  of  possibility.  Most  assuredly, 
however,  our  object  was  not  to  try  the  ex- 
periment, but  to  deliver  those  unhappy 
savages  from  their  ignorance  and  prejudice, 
and  raise  them  in  the  scale  of  nations.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  numerous 
obstacles  and  difficulties  which  originated  in 
the  stupid  fables  above  alluded  to.  They 
were,  in  a  short  time,  completely  overcome, 
and  at  the  very  first  interview  that  took 
place  between  Major  Harris  and  the  king  of 
Shoa,  a  wound  was  inflicted  upon  French 
influence  which  it  only  required  the  con- 
tinuance of  Lord  Palmerston  in  office  to 
render  mortal.  The  description  of  this 
scene,  which  took  place  at  Machal-Wans,  a 
country  palace  of  Sahila  Selassi,  will  serve 
at  once  to  throw  light  on  the  manners  of  the 
country,  and  shoAv  the  high  consideration 
in  which  the  British  embassy  was  held. 

"  The  last  peal  of  ordnance  was  rattling  in  bro- 
ken echoes  along  the  mountain  chain,  as  the  Bri- 
<-ish  embassy  step])ed  at  length  over  the  high  thres 
hold  of  the  reception-hall.  Circular  in  form,  and 
destitute  of  the  wonted  Aby.ssinian  pillar  in  the 
centre,  the  massive  and  lofty  clay  walls  of  the 
chamber  glittered  with  a  profusion  of  silver  orna- 
ments, emblazoned  shields,  matchlocks,  and  dou- 
ble-barrelled guns.  Persian  carpets,  and  rugs  of 
all  sizes,  colours,  and  patterns,  covered  the 
floor,  and  crowds  of  alakas,  governors,  chiefs, 
and  principal  officers  of  the  court  arrayed  in  their 
holiday  attire,  stood  around  in  a  posture  of  respect 
uncovered  to  the  girdle.  Tw^o  wide  alcoves  re- 
ceded on  either  side,  in  one  of  which  blazed  a 
cheerful  wood  fire,  engrossed  by  indolent  cats, 
whilst  in  the  other,  on  a  flowered  satin  ottoman, 
surrounded  by  withered  eunuchs  and  juvenile  pa- 
ges of  honour,  and  supported  by  gay  velvet  cush- 
ions, reclined  in  iEthiopic  state  his  most  Christian 
majesty  Sahila  Selassi.  The  Deck  Agafari,  or 
state  door-keeper,  as  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
stood  with  a  rod  of  green  rushes  to  preserve  the  exact 
distance  of  approach  to  royalty ;  and  as  the  Bri- 
tish guests  enter3d  the  hall,  and  made  their  bows  to 
the  throne,  motioned  them  to  be  seated  upon  chairs 
that  had  been  previously  sent  in ;  which  done,  it 
was  commanded  that  all  might  be  covered. 

"  The  king  was  attired  in  a  silken  Arab  vest  of 
green  brocade,  partially  shrouded  under  the  ample 
folds  of  a  white  cotton  robe  of  Abyssinian  manu- 
facture, adorned  with  sundry  broad  crimson  stripes 
and  borders.  Forty  summers,  whereof  eight-and- 
twenty  had  been  passed  under  the  uneasy  cares  of 
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the  crown,  had  slightly  furrowed  his  dark  brow, 
and  somewhat  grizzled  a  full  bushy  head  of  hair, 
arranged  in  elaborate  curls  after  the  fashion  of 
George  I. ;  and  although  considerably  disfigured 
by  the  loss  of  the  left  eye,  the  expression  of  his 
manly  features,  open,  pleasing,  and  commanding, 
did  not,  in  their  tout  ensemble,  belie  the  character 
for  impartial  justice  which  the  despot  has  obtained 
far  aud  wide ;  even  the  Danakil  comparing  him  to 
a  '  fine  balance  of  gold !' 

♦'  All  those  manifold  salutations  and  inquiries, 
which  overwrought  politeness  here  enforces,  duly 
concluded,  the  letters  with  which  the  embassy  had 
been  charged — enveloped  in  tlowered  muslin  and 
rich  gold  kimkhab — were  presented  in  a  sandal- 
wood casket,  minutely  inlaid  with  ivory  ;  and  the 
contents  having  been  read  and  expounded,  costly 
presents  from  the  British  government  were  intro- 
duced in  succession,  to  be  spread  out  before  the 
glistening  eyes  of  the  court.     The  rich  Brussels 
carpet,  which  completely  covered  the  hall,  together 
with  Cashmere    shawls  and   embroidered   Delhi 
scarfs  of  resplendent  hues,  attracted  universal  at- 
tention ;  and  some  of  the  choicest  specimens  were, 
from  time  to  time,  handed  to  the  alcove  by  the 
chief  of   the   eunuchs.     On   the  introduction   of 
each  new  curiosity,  the  surprise  of  the  king  be- 
came more  and  more  unfeigned.     Bursts  of  merri- 
ment followed  the  magic  revolutions  of  a  group  of 
Chinese  dancing  ligures ;  and  when  the  European 
escort  in  full  uniform,  with  the  sergeant  at  their 
head,  marched  into  the  centre  of  the  hall — faced 
in  front  of  the  throne,  and  performed  the  manual 
and  platoon  exercises  amidst  jewellery  glittering 
on  the  rugs,  gay  shawls  and  silver  cloths  which 
strewed  the  floor,  ornamented  clocks  chiming,  and 
musical  boxes  playing  '  God  save  the  Queen' — 
his  majesty  appeared  quite  entranced,  and  declared 
that  he  possessed  no  words  to  express  his  gi-atitude. 
But  many  and  bright  were  the  smiles  that  lighted 
up  the  royal  features,  as  three   hundred  muskets, 
with  bayonets  fixed,  were  piled  in  front  of  the 


nected  with  the  French  system  of  intrigue 
in  Eastern  Africa.    M.  Combes  and  the  two 
D'Abadies,    who     sometimes    represented 
themselves  as  simple  travellers,  sometimes 
assumed   the   airs  of  political  agents,  and 
threatened  all  who  offended  them  with  the 
vengeance  of  their  government,  had  been  for 
a  considerable  period  in  the  Red  Sea,  flitting 
about  from  port  to  port,  for  the  pur})ose  of 
spreading  alarming  rumours  concerning  the 
designs  of  the  English  in  Africa.    At  Tajiira 
M.   Combes  tried  at  first  the  effect  of  soft 
words,  but  these  failing,  he  attempted  to 
land  by  force  ;  upon  which  '  ce  brave  homme' 
Mohammed  Ibn  Mohammed  collected  his 
people    together,   assailed    the    Controller- 
general,  and  finally  drove  him  from  the  har- 
bour.    In  this  rencontre  our  St.  Simonian 
politician,  who  was  seeking  to  renew  his 
relations  with  '  La  Femme  Libre'  of  Abys- 
sinia, and  also  to  enact  the  part  of  a  spy, 
gave  the  old  sultan  to  understand  that  his 
devotion  to  English  interests  would  cost  him 
dear,  since  he  would  infallibly  return  with 
a  number  of  ships  of  war  and  blow  him  to 
the   devil.     He   had   scarcely   disappeared 
from  the  scene  when  the  Messieurs  D'Aba- 
dies came  forward,  and  by  the  hints  and 
suggestions  which  sldlful  political  emissaries 
know  how  to  frame,  sought  to  awaken  in 
the  minds  of  the  natives  the  most  alarming 
apprehensions  of  the   English.     Nor  were 
their  efforts  altogether  without  success.  Our 
recent  purchase  of  the  islands  of  Musshahh 
affording  them  a  handle,  they  laboured  so 
skilfully  that  they  contrived  to  set  the  Sul- 
tan   of  Tajura    and    several    neighbouring 


footstool.   A  buzz  of  mingled  wonder  and  applause    chiefs  completely  by  the  ears.     The  male- 

"       contents   retired   to  the  mountains   full  of 
wrath  against  the  English,  but  the  people  of 
Tajura  liking  the  chink  of  our  dollars,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  ultima  ratio  with  the  D'Aba- 
dies, and  treated  them  to  a  taste  of  lapida- 
tion.     Fortunately  for  them  they  possessed 
the  means  of  flight ;  and  escaping  to  Hode- 
ida  on  the  Arabian  coast,  from  thence  ful- 
minated their  scientific  anathemas  against 
perfidious  Albion,  and  her  still  more  perfi- 
dious allies,  the  worthy  Danakil  of  Tajura. 
In  this  quarter,  therefore,  the  sun  of  France 
appeared  for  a  time  to  be  set ;  for,  with  an 
obduracy  never  enough  to  be  reprehended, 
the  English  authorities  refused  to  further 
the  designs  of  their  persevering  rivals,  and 
left  them  to  fight  it  out  as  they  best  might 
with  the  rough  diplomatists  of  the  coast. 
In  the  interior,  meanwhile,  French  intrigue 
wore  a  somewhat  brighter  aspect.     An  of- 
ficer, it  is  said,  had  arrived  in  Amhara  with 
numerous  camel-loads  of  presents,  contain- 
ing, perhaps,  among  other  things  additional 
portraits  of  Louis  Philippe,  for  the  King  of 


which  half  drowned  the  music,  arose  from  the 
crowded  courtiers;  and  the  measure  of  the  war-  ] 
hke  monarch's  satisfaction  now  filled  to  overflow- 
ing. '  God  will  reward  you,'  he  exclaimed,  '  for  I 
cannot !' 

"  But  astonishment  and  admiration  knew  no 
bounds,  as  the  populace  next  spread  over  the  face 
of  the  hills  to  witness  the  artillery  practice,  which 
formed  the  sequel  to  the  presentation  of  these 
princely  gifts.  A  sheet  was  attached  to  the  oppo- 
site face  of  the  ravine.  The  green  valley  again 
rung  to  the  unwonted  roar  of  ordnance ;  and  as 
the  white  cloth  flew  in  shreds  to  the  wind,  under 
a  rapid  discharge  of  round  shot,  canister,  and 
grape,  amidst  the  crumbling  of  the  rock,  and  the 
rush  of  the  falling  stones,  the  before  despised 
sponge  stave  became  a  theme  of  eulogy  to  the 
monarch  as  well  as  to  the  gaping  peasant.  A 
shout  rose,  long  and  loud,  over  the  pealing  echoes 
which  rattled  from  hill  to  hill ;  and  far  along  the 
serrated  chain  was  proclaimed  the  arrival  of  for- 
eign guests,  and  the  royal  acquisition,  through 
their  means,  of  potent  engines  of  war." 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  useful  to  glance  again, 
in  this  place,  at  some  few  of  the  details  con- 
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Shoa ;  and  through  the  agency  of  a  native 
messenger  despatched,  it  was  said,  from  the 
sea  coast  of  Tigre,  certain   trinkets  of  gold 
of  French  manufacture  were  forw  arded  to 
Sahila   Selassi,  as  an  earnest  of  the  fine 
things  that  were  in  store  for  him,  ifhe  W'ould 
only  consent  to  break  off  his  meditated  re- 
lations with  the  English.     The  Shoan  des- 
bot  could  never  be  accused  of  inattention  to 
his  own  interests.     Accordingly,  so  long  as 
the   English  with  their  presents  were  at  a 
distance,  while  the   French  were  supposed 
to  be  pushing  forward  post  haste  to  adorn 
his  person  and  enrich  his  coffers,  he  regret- 
ted that  he  had  sent  to  solicit  an  embassy 
from  our  presidency,  and  fancied  that  the 
conquerors  of  Algeria  might  be  more  -desira- 
ble and  profitable  allies.     He  was  prepared, 
therefore,  to  turn  a  cold  shoulder  to  Major 
Harris,  and  for  some  time  after  his  arrival 
treated  the  embassy  w^ith  marked  disrespect. 
An  event,  trifling,  perhaps,  in  itself,  soon 
occurred,  which  occasioned  a  revolution  in 
the  mind  of  the   Shoan  king.     A  French- 
man naked,  wounded,  and  destitute,  sudden- 
ly made  his  appearance  in  his  dominions, 
declaring  that   he  was  the  only  survivor  of 
the   escort  and  embassy  w^hich   had   been 
charged  with  the   presents  of  inestimable 
value,  sent  by  the  King  of  All  the  French 
to  his   Majesty  Sahila  Selassi.     The  story 
of  this  individual  was  strange  and  marvel- 
lous.    He  had  set  out,  he  said,  from  Tigre 
in  company  with  M.  "Combes,  the  St.  Simo- 
nian  Controller-general,  and  forty  other  per- 
sons ;  they  had  passed  through  the  provinces 
of  Argobba  and  Lasta,  and  w  ere  already  be- 
ginning to  felicitate  themselves  upon  being 
almost  in  sight  of  their  journey's  end,  w^hen 
they  w^ere  set  upon  by  a  tribe  ofOalla,  who, 
like  the  Chaldeans  in  the  Book  of  Job,  put 
them  all  to  the  sword,  "  While  I,'  exclaimed 
M.  Alexandre   Evan,  *  am  escaped  alone  to 
tell  thee.'     But  it  w^as   not  by  the  Wollo 
Galla  alone  that  M.  Evan  was  endangered. 
The   governor   of  Efrata,   through   whose 
country  he  passed,  cast  wolfish  eyes  upon 
his^  plump  haunches,  and  endeavoured  to  kill 
and  eat  him.     How  he  escaped  from  the 
clutches  of  this  anthropophagite  M.  Evan 
could  not  explain,  but  escape  he  did,  and 
carried,  as  we  have  seen,  the  tale  of  his  dis- 
asters to  the  court  at  Debra  Berhan.     Sa- 
hila Selassi,  who  knew  not  until  now  that 
he  was  a  king  of  cannibals,  very   clearly 
perceived  that  there  w'as  no  further  hope  of 
rich  presents  from  France,  and  looked  upon 
the  catastrophe  described  by  his  naked  guest 
as  a  clever  little  drama,  got  up  by  the  in- 
genious M.  Combes  for  his  entertainment. 
However,  it  did  not  entertain  him  ;  and  by 
the  treatment  he  received  M.  Evan  was  soon 


made  to  understand  that  the  bearer  of  mon- 
strous lies  is  sometimes  less  welcome  than 
the  bearer  of  gifts.     Though  supplied  with 
food,  he  was  compelled  to  trudge  along  the 
highway   barefoot,  until,  on  his  arrival  at 
the  capital,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  hon- 
ourable and  lucrative  employment  of  putting 
flints  into  the  king's  muskets.     This  occu- 
pation he  carried  on  in  one  of  the  courts  of 
the   palace,   where,  half-naked,   shivering, 
and  hungry,  he  day  after  day,  as  Mr.  Krapf 
observes,  knocked  the  skin  from  his  knuc- 
kles, until   his   hands  were  covered    with 
blood.     But  he  was  pitilessly  compelled  to 
persevere,  in  order  to  purchase  exemption 
from  starving.     A  shrewd  man,  neverthe- 
less, was  M.  Evan.    He  soon  formed  a  plan 
of  escape,  attended,  however,  in  the  execu- 
tion with  considerable  risk.     He  desired  to 
be  thought  a  monomaniac,  but  at  the  same 
time  so  to  temper  the  suspicions  he  excited 
that  he  should  not  be  taken  for  a  dangerous 
madman,  and  knocked  in  the  head.     His 
course  lay  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis  ; 
but   being  no  less  dextrous  than  bold,  he 
confidently   reckoned   upon  success.     The 
little  culinary   project  of  the  governor  of 
Efrata  suggested  to  M.  Evan  his  proper  cue. 
To  every  person  he  met  he  declared  that  he 
was  detained  in  a  sort  of  slavery,  and  that 
immediately  after  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Vir- 
gin the  king  and  his  family  designed  to  eat 
him ;  the  royal  Eesabesh  undertaking,  we 
suppose,   the   picking  of  his  bones.     This 
crotchet  he  circulated  so  widely,  that  it  at 
length,  as  was  intended,  reached  the  king's 
ears.     Sahila  Selassi  did  not  exactly  know 
what  to  make  of  his  guest,  but  it  was  only 
when  the  accusation  was  formally  repeated, 
through  an  interpreter,  in  his  own  presence, 
that  he  became  convinced  of  the  French- 
man's madness.     Of  course,  he  had  simply 
to  do  with  a  spy,  sent  thither  to  watch  the 
progress  of  his  negotiations  with  the  British 
embassy  ;  but  this  idea  not  suggesting  itself 
to  the  royal  mind,  M.  Evan  w  as  not  only 
suffered  to  depart,   but   supplied   liberally 
with  the  means  of  proceeding  to  Gondar. 

The  business  of  the  treaty,  meanwhile, 
progressed  rapidly.  Major  Harris  reached 
the  court  of  Shoa  in  the  month  of  July, 
1841.  Some  of  the  difficulties  which  he 
had  to  encounter  we  have  hinted  at  rather 
than  described.  Sahila  Selassi  at  first  look- 
ed upon  him  with  distrust  and  apprehension, 
having  somehow  or  another  learned  to  che- 
rish the  idea  that  wherever  the  genius  of 
England  extends  her  trade,  there  she  silent- 
ly but  irresistibly  lays  the  foundation  of  an 
empire.  But  the  British  ambassador,  by 
the  exertion  of  a  rare  sagacity  and  an  ad- 
mirable   talent    for     business,    completely 
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changed  the  texture  of  the  king's  thoughts. 
What  representations  he  made  to  him,  and 
what  arguments  he  employed,  through  his 
unaccountable  suppression  of  all  political 
documents,  it  is  only  permitted  us  to  conjec- 
ture. It  seems  probable,  howev^er,  that  as 
Major  Harris  soon  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  relations  in  which  the  various  states 
of  Abyssinia  stand  towards  each  other,  he 
was  enabled  to  prove  to  Sahila  Selassi  that 
the  power  with  which  Great  Britain  allied 
itself  must  inevitably  triumph  over  its  rivals. 
He  may  possibly  also  have  alluded  to  the 
fact,  proved  incontrovertibly  by  experience, 
that  whatever  eastern  state  has  hoped  to 
support  itself  through  French  influence  has 
found,  in  the  long  run,  it  was  leaning  on  a 
broken  reed.  He  could  scarcely,  in  fact, 
fail  to  show  his  majesty  that  the  star  oC 
England  is  in  the  ascendant  in  the  east,  and 
that  whatever  other  approaches  it,  is  soon 
compelled  to  '  pale  its  ineffectual  fire.'  Whe- 
ther these  were  the  arguments  employed  or 
not,  certain  it  is  that  Sahila  Selassi  soon 
comprehended  the  difference  between  the 
French  and  English,  and  resolved  to  culti- 
vate exclusively  the  friendship  of  the  latter. 
He  drew  between  the  representatives  of  the 
two  countries  whom  he  had  seen  a  compa- 
rison by  no  means  favourable  to  our  Gallic 
neighbours.  He  beheld  the  one  all  flattery 
and  compliance,  infinitely  tolerant  of  igno- 
rance, superstition,  and  vice,  and  big  with 
magnificent  promises,  which  proved,  in  the 
end,  to  be  nothing  but  wind ;  while  the  other, 
somewhat  stern,  haughty,  and  stoical  though 
winning  withal,  overloaded  him  with  pre- 
sents, consulted  his  best  interests,  and  pro- 
mised, by  their  countenance,  to  elevate  him 
in  power  and  consequence  above  all  the  sur- 
rounding despots  Gladly,  therefore,  did 
he  enter  into  a  commercial  treaty  with  Great 
Britain. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the 
King  of  Shoa  comprehended  all  the  advan- 
tages which  such  a  treaty,  if  properly  acted 
on,  was  calculated  to  secure  both  to  him 
and  his  country.  Had  he  been  capable  of 
so  much  foresight,  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  exhibited  greater  perspicacity  than 
most  of  our  politicians  and  merchants  at 
home.  Some  vague  ideas  of  great  profit,  of 
augmentation  of  power,  of  extended  domi- 
nion, of  posthumous  glory,  flitted  over  his 
imagination.  The  extraordinary  energy  and 
self-confidence  displayed  by  his  British 
guests  communicated  themselves,  in  part  at 
least,  to  his  mind ;  and  so  long  as  they  were 
present  with  him,  he  felt  as  though  he  had 
been  lifted  above  himself,  and  projected,  by 
a  single  effort,  into  the  sphere  of  civilisation. 
Distrust  of  his  own  character  made  him 


dread  their  departure.  He  knew  they  had 
placed  him  on  an  artificial  eminence,  from 
which  he  feared  "it  would  be  necessary  to 
descend  so  soon  as  the  foreign  props  should 
be  withdrawn.  Besides,  the  notion  always 
haunted  him,  that  the  mission  would  never 
retire,  unless  in  consequence  of  some  ofi'ence 
given  to  it  by  him,  in  which  case  it  would 
probably  go  over  to  his  enemies,  and  strength- 
en incalculably  their  hatnds  against  him. 

For  these,  and  various  other  reasons,  it 
is  obviously  necessary  to  maintain  a  perma- 
nent mission  in  Abyssinia.  A  careful  inves- 
tigation of  the  matter,  however,  has  led  us 
to  believe  that  the  station  of  the  resident 
ought  not  to  be  in  Shoa-  To  render  our 
view  intelligible  to  others,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enter  into  some  little  explanation. 
There  exists,  as  our  readers  will  doubtless 
remember,  a  spiritual  power  in  Abyssinia, 
closely,  in  its  character  and  action,  resem- 
bling the  popedom  of  Rome.  This  power 
has,  from  the  earliest  ages,  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Abuna,*  or  patriarch,  who, 
though  shorn  of  much  of  his  external  splen- 
dor, still  exercises  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
influence  over  both  prince  and  people  in  all 
the  states  which  have  been  erected  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  J^^thiopic  empire.  Fortu- 
nately for  Great  Britain,  the  present  Abu- 
na's  leanings  are  all  towards  us.  He  re- 
ceived most  of  the  instruction,  which  ren- 
ders him  superior  to  his  predecessors  for 
centuries  back,  from  Dr.  Lieder,  an  English 
missionary  residing  at  Cairo,  whence,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  the  Abyssinian  patriarch 
is  always  taken.  He,  consequently,  loves 
and  cherishes  the  English  name,  looking, 
probably,  also  with  some  little  partiality  on 
the  simple  grandeur  of  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion, while  he  strongly  dislikes  and  despises 
that  of  Rome.  Another  circumstance,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  favourable,  is  the  ex- 
treme youth  of  the  patriarch,  who  has  not 
yet,  we  believe,  attained  his  twenty-fifth 
year.  Should  Great  Britain,  therefore,  en- 
list or  rather  retain,  him  in  her  interest,  the 
probability  is,  that  during  his  patriarchate, 
which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  a 
long  one,  we  might  so  completely  establish 
our  influence  in  Abyssinia  as  to  be  able  to 
bid  defiance  to  all  our  rivals.  Of  this  fact 
the  French  are  so  well  persuaded,  that  they 
already  begin  to  affect  a  contempt  for  the 
patriarch,  to  depreciate  his  authority,  and 
to  maintain  that  no  benefit  could  be  derived 
from  conciliating  him.  Properly  to  etfect 
this,  our  ambassador  should  reside   in  the 

*  Major  Harris,  who  has  adopted  a  perverse 
system  of  orthography,  has  metamorphosed  this 
classical  name  into  Aboon,  just  as  he  has  trans- 
formed Negus  into  Negoos. 
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same  city  with  the  patriarch,  through  whom 
he  might  operate  upon  the  minds  of  the 
clergy,  and  thus,  in  the  end,  effect  important 
modifications  in  the  whole  system  of  Abys- 
sinian civilisation.  To  look,  in  the  mean- 
while, after  the  material  interests  of  our 
commerce  in  each  ^Ethiopic  state,  a  politi- 
cal agent  ought  to  be  stationed  at  each  court, 
subordinate  to  the  resident,  and  responsible, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  him.  We  may  seem, 
perhaps,  to  contemplate  too  vast  and  expen- 
sive an  establishment ;  but  if  the  value  be 
considered  of  the  commerce  which  might 
thus  be  opened  up  with  Central  Africa — if 
due  weight  be  given  to  the  power  we  might 
thus  exercise  over  the  spring  heads,  as  it 
were,  of  the  slave  trade — if  we  reflect  upon 
the  political  preponderance  which  our  posi- 
tion in  Abyssinia  would  give  us  over  regions 
scattered  far  and  wide,  including  the  whole 
coasts  of  the  Red  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean, 
together  with  Nubia  and  Egypt — the  price 
we  might  be  called  upon  to  pay  would  seem 
to  be  as  mere  dust  in  the  balance.  No  con- 
ception can  at  present  be  formed  of  the  ex- 


April,      ■ 
natch-       \ 


ed  by  warriors  on  horseback,  with  match 
lock,  lance,  and  shield,  emerge  from  beneath 
these  clouds  and  make  towards  the  silent 
streets.  In  a  a  few  minutes  doors  fly  open, 
tents  are  pitched,  fires  are  kindled,  life  of 
every  kind  abounds,  and  Berbera  is  trans- 
formed into  a  populous  city.  And  what  a 
population  !  There  is  scarcely,  perhaps,  a 
single  people  or  tribe  dwelling  within  a 
thousand  miles  of  the  spot  which  has  not 
its  commercial  representative  at  Berbera. 
There  you  behold  the  Banian  from  India 
peering  forth  cunningly  between  piles  of 
rich  goods  ;  the  Persian,  with  shawls  from 
Kerman  and  turquoises  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Caspian  Sea ;  the  natives  of  Meso- 
potamia, and  Oman,  and  Hadramut,  and  Ye- 
men, and  the  Hejaz,  with  whatever  commodi- 
ties the  soil  of  Arabia  produces;  the  Egyptian, 
the  Nubian,  the  Abyssinian,  the  Dankali, 
the  natives  of  Susa,  Enaria,  Kaffa,  Kambat, 
and  Zingero  ;  the  Hurruri,  the  Isah,  and  the 
Somauli,  all  surrounded  by  the  productions 
and  merchandise  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries. The  whole  of  this  multitudinous  as- 
tent  to  which  our  commerce  with  Central  I  semblage  brought  together  and  pervaded  by 
Africa  may  hereafter  be  advanced  from  that  the  spirit  of  gain,  is  engaged  from  morning 


which  is  now  carried  on. 

Complete  information,  even  respecting  the 
articles  with  which  eastern  Africa  conducts 


night 


till 


amons: 


in  excessive  turmoil  and  wran- 
Honesty,  moreover,  is  a  rare  visiter 
them.     Each  endeavours   to  over- 


its  tratfic  with  the  east,  we  can  scarcely  be  !  reach  the  other,  high  words  arise,  quarrels 
said  as  yet  to  possess.  Circumstances,  how-  |  spring  up,  blows  are  given  and  returned, 
ever. 


Circumstances,  how-  |  spring  up,  blows  are  given 
,  have  come  to  our  knowledge  which ,  lances  flourished  and  creeses  drawn,  and 
may  throw  some  light  on  the  stream  of,  here  and  there  a  pool  of  Mussulman  or  Pa- 
wealth  which  flows  throu'rh  it  towards  the 


Red 


Sea,  enrichinj 


every  city,  town,  and 


gan  blood  tells  of  the  way  in  which  bargains 
are  sometimes  concluded  by  these   rou^h 


hamlet,  through  which  it  passes  in  its  course,  customers.  All  the  dialects  and  idioms  of 
Many  places  in  this  part  of  the  world  owe  j  Babel  pass  current  there,  each  man  scream- 
their  being  entirely  to  commerce.  In  some  \  ing  at  the  top  of  his  voice  in  order  to  make 
localities,  cities  and  flourishing  emporia  may  I  himself  heard  amid  the  indescribable  din, 
be  said  to  exhibit  a  sort  of  phenomenal  ex-  |  created  partly  by  human  tongues,  partly  by 
istence,  the  duration  of  which  is  measured  1  the  neighing  of  horses,  the  strange  grunting 
by  the  actual  presence  of  the  trade  that  gives  ;  of  the  camel,  the  bellowing  of  oxen,  and 
them  birth.  At  Berbera,  for  example,  j  the  braying  of  asses.  Dogs,  too,  of  every 
throughout  a  considerable  portion  of  the !  size  and  species,  lean,  hungry,  savage,  and 
year,  the  traveller  who  chances  to  land  or :  without  masters,  prowl  about  the  purlieus 


arrive  there  discovers  nothing  but  some 
eighteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  empty 
huts,  between  which  the  prowling  hyenas 
or  jackals  in  troops  scour  and  howl  by  night. 
Man  seems  to  have  abandoned  the  place  for 
ever.  The  port  is  as  destitute  of  shipping 
as  the  town  of  inhabitants.  On  a  certain 
day,  however,  fixed  and  known  to  the  dis- 
ciples of  trade,  a  few  white  sails  appear  in 
the  offing  approaching  the  desolate  and  de- 
serted shore ;  and  on  land,  probably  at  an 
equal  distance,  clouds  of  dust  spreading  and 
surging  up  into  the  atmosphere,  announce 
the  approach  of  what  might  easily  be  mis- 
taken for  an  army.  Long  strings  of  camels, 
mules,  and  asses,  heavily  laden,  and  escort- 


of  the  mart  in  search  of  offal,  howling  and 
barking  to  augment  the  concord  of  sweet 
sounds  that  denotes  the  whereabouts  of  the 
devotees  of  commerce. 

Nevertheless  in  this  strange  and  discordant 
hive  a  prodigious  amount  of  business  is 
transacted,  partly  by  means  of  barter,  partly 
through  the  instrumentality  of  silver  and 
gold.  Among  the  principal  articles  of  traffic 
in  this  great  fair  n^ust  be  enumerated  slaves 
of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes,  but  particu- 
larly females.  These,  whether  Christians, 
Mahommedans,  or  Pagans,  are  generally  of 
tender  age,  children  kidnapped  from  their 
parents,  or  sometimes,  perhaps,  sold  by  them 
in  defiance  of  the  mcst  sacred  instincts  of 
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nature.     These  are  purchased  by  the  Ma- 
hommedans  to  be  educated  for  their  harems 
or   employed  in   household   drudgery,  and 
being  transported  into  Arabia  and  Persia,  as 
formerly  into  Sinde,  soon  retain  of  their  pa- 
rents and  their  country  scarcely  a  remem- 
brance.    We  cannot,  however,  concur  with 
those  who  think  they  are  the  less  to  be 
pitied  on  that  account.     Not  to  have  dear 
friends,  not  to  have  a  country  to  love,  may 
be  reckoned  among  the  greatest  ills  that  flesh 
is  heir  to.     True,  the  slaves  may  become 
attached  to  their  new  couiltry,  may  even, 
when  well  used,  learn  to   entertain  some 
affection  for  their  masters  ;  but  these  bastard 
feelings  are  altogether  weak  and  inoperative 
compared  with  the  spontaneous  impulses  of 
the  heart,  with  the  original  inspirations  of 
nature,  which  custom  cannot  wholly  quench 
or  time  obliterate.     In  the  heart  of  the  slave, 
therefore,  there  is  ever  a  war  of  emotions, 
and  the  gratitude  for  favours  received  can- 
not always  subdue,  though  it  may  blunt  the 
edge  of  that  revenge  which  the  infliction  of 
intolerable  injury  never  fails  to  engender. 
Besides  it  is  to  take  a  very  narrow  and  igno- 
rant view  of  slavery  to  confine  our  regards 
to  the  treatment  which  the  captives  meet 
with  in  a  strange  land.      Have  they   not 
mothers,  fathers,  and  brethren,  who  mourn 
for  them  at  home,  who  behold  empty  the 
place    they   were   wont  to  occupy  in  the 
hovel,  who  see  dust  settling  on  the  basket 
or  the  calabash  which  their  tiny  hands  once 
carried,  out  of  which  their  little  sable  lips 
once  drank   the  refreshing   waters    of    the 
neighbouring  spring  ?     We  have  said  that 
parents  sometimes  sell  their  children.     But 
nature  has  provided  that  crimes  so  heinous 
shall  be  rare.     In  most  cases  the  heart  of 
man  and  woman,  however  hardened  or  de- 
graded by  barbarism,  yearns  towards  its  off"- 
spring,  and  will  rather  share  with  it  the 
most    sordid    destitution    that    voluntarily 
snap  asunder   the    hnks   of  affection.     To 
prove  this  we  need  only  reflect  upon  the 
care  and  arts  put  in  practice  by  the  wretched 
inhabitants  of  the  interior  of  Africa  to  pro- 
tect   their    little    ones    from    the   ruthless 
slave-kidnapper.     As  a  general  rule  the  pa- 
rents, who  live  in  constant  terror  of  those 
human  vultures,  place  their  children  care- 
fully between  them  in  bed  at  night,  suppos- 
ing  it   impossible    they  should   thence    be 
stolen.     But,  as  the  toils  of  the  day  and  the 
heavy  influence  of  a  sultry  climate  usually 
plunge  them  in  deep  sleep,  the  man-stealer 
enters  their  hovels,  like  the  fabled  ghouls  of 
the    Arabian   tales,   and,   without    waking 
their  natural  guardians,  snatch   the  infant 
from  the  breast  and  the  boy  from  his  father's 
arms.     Sometimes  the  dread  of  this  leads 


the  poor  hunted  African  to  construct  a 
second  story  in  his  hut,  where  he  deposits 
his  children,  and  imagines  them  to  be  there 
out  of  danji-er.  But  the  agents  of  the  slave- 
trade  laugh  at  his  poor  precautions.  They 
raise  their  ladders  to  the  roof,  push  aside 
the  palm  thatch,  and  without  disturbing  an 
individual  among  the  inmates,  carry  off  their 
slumbering  prey.  To  obtain  possession  of 
girls  bordering  upon  womanhood,  other 
stratagems  are  put  in  practice.  Near  the 
brooks  and  springs  generally  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  an  African  hamlet,  the  kidnap- 
pers lie  in  ambush  about  the  dawn  of  day, 
when  the  women  and  maidens  generally  go 
forth  to  fetch  water.  A  number  of  fleet 
horses  are  stationed  close  at  hand.  The 
miscreants  having  carefully  reconnoitred  the 
village,  and  discovered  that  no  men  are 
stirring,  rush  forward  on  their  prey,  seize, 
bind,  and  lift  them  on  their  horses,  and  be- 
fore the  alarm  can  be  given,  or  their  broth- 
ers and  fathers  come  forth  to  the  rescue,  are 
already  scouring  away  far  upon  the  plain, 
heedless  of  the  shrieks  and  cries  of  their 
wretched  captives.  It  may  be  said,  there- 
fore, without  the  slightest  exaggeration,  that 
the  curse  of  the  slave  trade  penetrates 
through  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of 
Africa,  and  envelopes  its  entire  population 
in  a  cloud  of  fears  and  apprehensions.  No 
man  lays  his  head  on  his  pillow  in  peace, 
neighbour  views  neighbour  with  suspicion, 
suspicion  engenders  hatred,  and  thus  feuds 
are  kindled  which  are  seldom  quenched  but 
in  blood.  Besides,  for  what  are  all  the  san- 
guinary forays  undertaken  by  one  powerful 
tribe  against  another  ?  Is  it  not  that  the 
victors  may  carry  away  and  sell '  the  wives 
and  sons  and  daughters  of  the  vanquished  ^ 
Let  the  reader  examine  Major  Harris's  ac- 
count of  the  ferocious  incursions  made  by 
Sahila  Selassi  into  the  territories  of  the 
Pagan  Galla,  and  he  will  understand  some- 
thing of  the  curse  which  the  slave  trade 
proves  to  one  whole  quarter  of  the  world. 
He  will  behold  villages  in  flames,  fathers, 
sons,  and  husbands  weltering  in  blood  upon 
their  own  thresholds,  which  they  had  vainly 
endeavoured  to  defend ;  and  yonder  upon 
the  burning  plains  troops  of  wo-begone  and 
desolate  women,  exhausted  by  sobbing, 
their  eyes  swollen,  their  cheeks  pale,  but 
bearing  still  their  children  in  their  arms,  as, 
pricked  and  goaded  like  cattle,  they  toil  for- 
ward to  hopeless  servitude  before  the  lance 
of  their  ferocious  captors  : 

"  A  succession  of  richly  cultivaterl  plains,  dotted 
over  with  clusters  of  conical  white  houses,  in 
parts  surrounded  by  clumps  of  towering  junipers, 
stretched  away  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  the 
very  picture  of  peace  and  plenty.     Embosomed 
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between  the  isolated  peaks  of  Yerrur,  Sequala, 
and  the  far-farmed  Entotto,  lay  the  wide  plains 
of  Germama,  thickly  peopled  by  the  Ekka  and 
Finfinni  Galla,  upon  whose  doomed  heads  the  thun- 
derbolt was  next  to  fall ;  and  full  in  its  placid  sil- 
ver lakes,  like  great  mirrors,  reflected  back  the 
rays  of  the  morning  sun  across  sheets  of  luxuriant 
cultivation,  extending  for  miles,  nearly  ready  for 
the  sickle.  Far  beyond,  the  long  wooded  line  of 
the  Hawash,  rolling  its  troubled  waters  towards 
the  plain  of  the  Adaiel,  loomed  indistinctly  through 
the  haze ;  and,  in  the  extreme  distance,  the  lofty 
blue  range  of  the  Aroosi  and  Ittoo  Galla,  skirting 
the  mysterious  regions  of  Gurague,  bounded  the 
almost  interminable  prospect. 

"  The  morning  mist,  loaded  with  dust  raised  by 
the  tramp  of  the  Amhara  steeds  over  acres  of 
ploughed  land,  hung  heavy  on  the  heaths,  green 
slopes,  and  partially  screening  the  approach  of 
the  locust  army,  conspired  to  enhance  its  success. 
Twenty  thousand  brawny  warriors,  in  three  divi- 
sions, covering  many  miles  of  country,  and  linked 
by  deta'^hments  in  every  direction,  pressed  on  to- 
wards the  inviting  goal ;  their  hearts  burning  with 
the  implacable  hatred  of  hostile  barbarians,  and 
panting  to  consummate  their  bloody  revenge. 
Taken  entirely  by  surprise,  their  devoted  victims 
lay  helplessly  before  them,  indulging  in  fatal 
dreams  of  happiness  and  security,  alas !  too  speedi- 
ly to  be  dispelled.  Hundreds  of  cattle  grazed  in 
tempting  herds  over  the  flowery  meads.  Uncon- 
scious of  danger,  the  unarmed  husbandman  pur- 
sued his  peaceful  occupation  in  the  field ;  his  wife 
and  children  carolled  blithely  over  the  ordina- 
ry household  avocations ;  and  the  ascending  sun 
shone  bright  on  smiling  valleys,  which,  long  be- 
fore his  going  down,  were  left  tenanted . only  by 
the  wolf  and  the  vulture 

"  Preceded  by  the  holy  ark  of  St  Michael, 
veiled  under  its  scarlet  canopy,  the  king  still  led 
the  van,  closely  attended  by  the  father  confessor, 
and  by  a  band  of  priests,  with  whom  having 
briefly  conferred,  he  turned  round  towards  the  ex- 
pectant army,  and  pronounced  the  ominous  words 
which  were  the  well-known  signal  for  carrying 
fire  and  sword  through  the  land.  '  May  the  God, 
who  is  the  God  of  my  forefathers,  strengthen  and 
absolve  !'  Rolling  on  like  the  waves  of  the  mighty 
ocean,  down  poured  the  Amhara  host  amon^  the 
rich  glades  and  rural  hamlets,  at  the  heels  of  the 
flying  inhabitants  ;  trampling  under  foot  the  fields 
of  ripening  corn,  in  parts  half  reaped,  and  sweep- 
ing before  them  the  vast  herds  of  cattle  which 
grazed  untendedin  every  direction.  When  far  be- 
yond the  range  of  view  their  destructive  progress 
was  still  marked  by  the  red  flames  that  burst  forth 
in  turns  from  the  thatched  roofs  of  each  invaded 
village  ;  and  the  havoc  committed  many  miles  to 
the  right,  by  the  division  of  Abogaz  Maetch,  who 
was  advancing  paralled  to  the  main  body,  and  had 
been  reinforced  by  the  detachment  under  Ayto 
Shishigo,  became  equally  manifest  in  numerous 
columns  of  white  smoke  towering  upwards  to  the 
azure  firmament  in  rapid  succession. 

"  The  embassy  followed  close  in  train  of  the 
Negoos,  who  halted  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  east- 
em  face  of  the  range ;  and  the  eye  of  the  despot 
gleamed  bright  with  inward  satisfaction,  whilst 
watching  through  a  telescope  the  progress  of  the 
flanking  detacnments  as  they  poured  impetuously 


I  down  the  steep  side  of  the  mountain,  and  swept 
across  the  level  plain  with  the  fury  of  the  blast  of 
the  sirocco.  A  rapid  detour  thence  to  the  westward, 
in  an  hour  di.sclosed  the  beautifully  secluded  val- 
ley of  Finfinni,  which,  in  addition  to  the  artificial 
advantage  of  high  cultivation,  and  many  hamlets, 
boasted  a  large  share  of  natural  beauty.  '  Meadows 
of  the  richest  green  turf,  sparkling  clear  rivulets 
leaping  down  in  sequestered  cascades,  with  shady 
groves  of  the  most  magnificent  junipers  lining  the 
slopes,  and  waving  their  moss  grown  branches 
above  cheerful  groups  of  circular  wigwams,  sur- 
rounded by  implements  of  agriculture,  proclaimed 
a  district  which  had  long  escaped  the  hand  of 
wrath.  This  had  been  selected  as  the  spot  for  the 
royal  plunder  and  spoliation ;  and  the  troops,  ani- 
mated by  the  presence  of  the  monarch,  now  i)er- 
formed  their  bloody  work  with  a  sharp  and  un- 
.sparing  knife;  firing  village  after  village  until 
the  air  was  dark  with  their  smoke,  mingled  with 
the  dust  raised  by  the  impetuous  rush  of  man  and 
horse. 

"  The  luckless  inhabitants,  taken  quite  by  sur- 
prise, had  barely  time  to  abandon  their  property 
and  fly  for  their  lives  to  the  fastness  of  Entotto, 
which  reared  its  protective  form  at  the  distance  of 
a  few  miles.  The  spear  of  the  warrior  searched 
every  bush  for  the  hunted  foe.  Women  and  girls 
were  torn  from  their  hiding  to  be  hurried  into 
hopeless  captivity.  Old  men  and  young  were  in- 
discriminately slain  and  mutilated  among  the  fields 
and  groves ;  flocks  and  herds  were  driven  oflT  in 
triumph,  and  house  after  house  was  sacked  and 
consigned  to  the  flames.  Each  grim  Amhara 
warrior'  vied  with  his  comrade  in  the  w^ork  of 
retributive  destruction  amongst  the  execrated  Galla. 
Whole  groups  and  families  were  surrounded  and 
speared  within  the  walled  court-yards,  which  were 
strewed  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  Wretches 
who  betook  themselves  to  the  open  plain  were 
pursued  and  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts ;  and 
children,  of  three  and  four  years  of  age,  who  had 
been  placed  in  the  trees,  with  the  hope  that  they 
might  escape  observation,  were  included  in  the  in- 
exorable massacre,  and  pitilessly  shot  among  the 
branches.  In  the  course  of  two  hours  the  division 
left  the  desolated  valley  laden  with  spoil,  and  car- 
rying with  them  numbers  of  wailing  females  and 
mutilated  orphan  children,  together  with  the  bar- 
barous trophies  that  had  been  stripped  from  the 
mangled  bodies  of  their  murdered  victims."— Vol. 
ii.tp.  189—193. 

This  exhibition  of  barbarity,  so  disgrace- 
ful to  the  King  of  Shoa  and  his  subjects, 
did  not,  however,  terminate  in  the  usual 
manner.  For,  although  the  influence  of  the 
British  envoy  was  not  sufficiently  powerful 
to  prevent  the  foray,  it  at  least  so  far  pre- 
vailed with  the  despot  as  to  induce  him, 
when  his  cupidity  had  been  gratified  by 
seizing  on  the  droves  and  herds  of  the  van- 
quished, to  offer  some  reparation  to  hu- 
manity, by  liberating  upon  the  spot  the 
w  hole  of  the  captives.  Major  Harris  by  no 
means  seeks  to  monopolise  the  credit  of  this 
signal  transaction.  He  undoubtedly  men- 
tions  first  the  efforts  of  the  embassy,  but 
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is  careful  immediately  to  add,  that  the  Reve- 
rend Louis  Krapf,  whom  Sahila  Selassi 
greatly  respected,  united  earnestly  in  mak- 
ing intercession  for  the  prisoners.  It  was 
by  the  joint  efforts,  therefore,  of  our  political 
representative  and  spiritual  minister  that 
the  King  of  Southern  Abyssinia  was  per- 
suaded to  bestow  freedom  on  many  hundred 
Galla  women  and  children.  Some  attempts, 
we  are  aware,  have  been  made  to  throw- 
doubt  upon  this  affair  ;  but  the  mere  har- 
bouring of  a  suspicion  is  absurd.  Several 
English  gentlemen  were  present  besides  the 
envoy,  and  their  testimonies  corroborated 
the  statement  of  the  fact  transmitted  to  the 
Indian  government.  Moreover,  w^as  there 
not  a  missionary  of  the  Church  of  England 
on  the  spot,  and  that  missionary  a  man 
jealous  of  the  honour  of  his  calling,  and  re- 
markable for  the  strictness  of  his  integrity  ? 
Has  he  impugned  the  correctness  of  Major 
Harris's  relation  ?  Weighing  man  against 
man,  we  should  not  be  disposed  to  doubt 
the  envoy's  veracity,  even  if  he  had  ;  but, 
strengthened  by  the  evidence  of  such  a  wit- 
ness, our  reliance  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
facts  related  by  Major  Harris  is  complete. 

A  second  occasion  soon  presented  itself  of 
proving  the  hold  which  the  British  envoy 
had  acquired  over  the  despot's  mind,  attend- 
ed by  much  the  same  circumstances.  Nor 
were  these  the  only  striking  acts  of  humanity 
which,  during  his  residence  at  the  court  of 
Shoa,  Major  Harris  was  enabled  to  "perform. 
In  one  of  those  excesses  of  fury  to  which 
despotic  princes  are  liable,  Sahila  Selassi 
issued  an  ordinance,  condemning  to  slavery 
and  all  its  concomitant  toils  every  person 
throughout  his  dominions  who,  according  to 
immemorial  custom,  had  intermarried  with 
any  of  the  king's  slaves.  Upwards  of  four 
thousand  seven  hundred  individuals  were, 
by  this  cruel  decree,  torn  from  their  fami- 
lies, inscribed  on  the  list  of  the  king's  serfs, 
and  constrained  by  force  to  labour  at  the 
royal  works.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  the 
sorrow  and  consternation  which  this  act 
occasioned  throughout  the  country.  There 
was  scarcely  a  family  which,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  was  not  affected  by  it.  Still, 
accustomed  to  oppression,  inured  to  the 
odious  caprices  and  violence  of  tyranny,  the 
Shoans  obeyed  their  master's  mandate  in 
sullen  silence.  There  was  no  insurrection, 
no  riot,  no  one  contemplated  the  renewal  of 
the  Ides  of  March.  The  slaves  smothered 
their  rage,  but,  stung  nevertheless  to  the 
quick,  they  cursed  the  king  in  their  hearts. 
To  deliver  Sahila  Selassi  from  the  disgrace 
of  this  measure,  and  his  subjects  from  its 
humiliating  consequences.  Major  Harris  re- 
paired to  the  palace,  and,  obtaining  an  audi- 


ence, made  so  earnest  and  successful  a  re- 
monstrance, that  the  infamous  order  was  re- 
voked. The  intelligence  spread  rapidly 
through  Shoa,  where,  in  every  family,  high 
or  low,  blessings  were  showered  on  the 
name  of  Great  Britain. 

It  is  rarely  that  the  political  resident  at  a 
foreign  court  enjoys  opportunities  of  tri- 
umphing over  practices  so  barbarous  as 
those  which  excited  the  successful  hostility 
of  Major  Harris.  Dr.  Johnson  has  celebrated 
in  his  '  Rasselas'  one  of  the  ancient  customs 
of  Abyssinia,  which  he  has  invested  with  a 
sort  of  poetical  interest,  and  rendered  fami- 
liar to  the  public.  We  allude  to  the  con- 
finement of  the  Abyssinian  princes,  all  save 
him  who  reigned  in  what  the  doctor's  some- 
what quaint  muse  denominates  th^  Happy 
Valley.  This  barbarous  expedient  does  not, 
it  is  w^ell  known,  trace  its  origin  to  John- 
son's invention.  From  the  remotest  ages 
the  uncle  and  brothers  of  the  reigning  prince 
were  immured,  not  in  a  rural  paradise,  but 
in  a  gloomy  mountain  fortress,  surrounded 
by  deep  moats  and  watchfully  guarded. 
Europe  owes  perhaps  the  first  intimation  of 
this  cruel  illustration  of  royal  jealousy  to 
Urreta  and  Baretti,  whose  account  is  thus 
abridged  by  Ludolf.  "  The  children  of  the 
Negus,  as  soon  as  they  have  received  their 
names,  are  conveyed  into  a  certain  delicious 
place,  in  the  midst  of  a  large  mountain,, 
called  Amark,  where  a  stately  castle  is  built, 
encompassed  with  the  River  Borohr,  and 
fortified  with  a  strong  wall.  Thither,  as 
soon  as  the  father  is  dead,  the  principal  no- 
bility go,  and  choose  the  eldest  son,  unless 
he  be  incapable  of  so  great  an  honour,  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  government.  There  is  there  a 
very  large  library,  of  above  ten  thousand 
volumes,  all  manuscripts ;  a  seminary  for 
the  education  of  the  sons  of  noblemen  ;  and 
a  bishop  with  several  of  the  inferior  clergy, 
for  the  instruction  of  youth."  The  practice 
varied  in  different  ages,  and  by  some  writ- 
ers it  is  said  to  have  ceased  several  centu- 
ries ago  in  Northern  Abyssinia.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  case  in  Shoa,  where  the 
ancient  and  wise  precaution,  as  Ludolf  con- 
sidered it,  was  strictly  observed  up  to  the 
period  of  the  British  embassy.  During  its 
stay,  Sahila  Selassi  having  been  attacked 
by  fever,  was  so  far  reduced  and  dispirited, 
that  he  considered  himself  on  the  brink  of 
the  grave.  The  consciousness  of  his  many 
crimes  now  tormented  him.  He  knew  that 
he  had  frequently  towards  his  people  been 
guilty  of  capricious  cruelty.  He  felt  that 
he  had  behaved  with  inhuman  severity 
towards  his  blood  relations.  He  trembled 
therefore  at  the  approach  of  death,  and  was 
altogether  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  make  some 
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reparation  for  the  transgressions  of  his  past 
life.  While  such  were  his  thoughts  and 
sentiments,  Major  Harris  pleaded  before 
him  the  cause  of  his  captive  brother  and 
uncle.  The  result  we  will  permit  him  to 
relate  in  his  own  words. 

"  'I  will  release  them,'  returned  the  monarch, 
after  a  moment's  debate  with  himself.  '  By  the 
holy  Eucharist  I  swear,  and  by  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  in  Koora  Gadel,  that  if  Sahila  Se- 
lassi  arise  from  this  bed  of  sickness,  all  of  whom 
you  speak  shall  be  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of 
liberty.' 

"The  sun  was  shining  brighter  than  usual, 
through  a  cloudless,  azure  sky,  when  the  British 
embassy  received  a  welcome  summons  to  witness 
the  redemption  of  this  solemn  pledge.  The  bal- 
cony of  justice  was  tricked  out  in  its  gala  suit ; 
and  priests,  governors,  sycophants,  and  courtiers, 
crowded  the  yard  as  the  despot,  restored  to  health, 
in  the  highest  spirits  and  good  humour  took  his 
accustomed  seat  upon  the  velvet  cushion.  The 
mandate  had  gone  forth  for  the  liberation  of  his 
brother  and  his  blood  relatives,  and  it  had  been 
published  abroad,  that  the  royal  kith  and  kindred 
were  to  pass  the  remainder  of  their  days  free  and 
unfettered,  near  the  person  of  the  king,  instead  of 
in  the  dark  cells  of  Goncho. 

"  There  were  not  wanting  certain  sapient  sages, 
who  shook  the  head  of  disapproval  at  this  fresh 
proof  of  foreign  influence  and  ascendency,  and 
who  could  in  no  wise  comprehend  how  the  vener- 
able custom  of  ages  could  be  thus  suddenly  violat- 
ed. The  introdaction  of  great  guns,  and  muskets, 
and  rockets,  had  not  been  objected  to,  although,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  the  spear  of  their  forefathers 
was  esteemed  an  infinitely  superior  weapon.  Mu- 
sical clocks  and  boxes  had  been  listened  to  and 
despised,  as  vastly  inferior  to  the  jingling  notes  of 
their  own  vile  instruments ;  and  the  Gothic  cottage, 
with  its  painted  trellises,  its  pictures,  and  its  gay 
curtains,  although  pronounced  entirely  imsuited  to 
Abyssinian  habits,  had  been  partially  forgiven  on 
the  ground  of  its  beauty.  But  this  last  innova- 
tion was  beyond  all  understanding ;  and  many  a 
stupid  pate  was  racked  in  fruitless  endeavours  to 
extract  consolation  in  so  momentous  a  difficulty. 
The  more  liberal  party  were  loud  in  their  praises 
of  the  king,  and  of  his  generous  intention  ;  and  the 
royal  gaze  was,  with  the  rest,  strained  wistfully 
towards  the  wicket,  where  he  should  behold  once 
again  the  child  of  his  mother,  whom  he  had  not 
seen  since  his  accession,  and  should  make  the  first 
acquaintance  with  his  uncle,  the  brother  of  his 
warrior  sire,  who  had  been  incarcerated  ere  he 
himself  had  seen  the  light. 

"  Stern  traces  had  been  left  by  the  constraint  of 
one-third  of  a  century  upon  the  now  unfortunate 
descendants  of  a  royal  race,  who  were  shortly 
ushered  into  the  court  by  the  state  gaoler.  Lean- 
ing heavily  on  each  other's  shoulders,  and  linked 
together  by  chains  bright  and  shining  with  the 
friction  of  years,  the  captives  shuffled  onward 
w;th  cramped  and  minute  steps,  rather  as  malefac- 
tors proceeding  to  the  gallows-tree,  than  as  inno- 
Cint  and  abused  princes,  regaining  the  natural 
rights  of  man.  Tottering  to  the  foot  of  the  throne, 
they  fell,  as  they  had  been  instructed  by  their  bur- 


ly conductor,  prostrate  on  their  faces  before  their 
more  fortunate,  but  despotic  relative,  whom  they 
had  known  heretofore  only  by  a  name  used  only 
in  connection  with  their  own  misfortunes,  and 
whose  voice  was  as  yet  a  stranger  to  their  ears. 

"  Rising  with  difficulty  at  the  bidding  of  the 
monarch,  they  remained  standing  in  front  of  the 
balcony,  gazing  in  stupid  wonder  at  the  novelties 
of  the  scene,  with  eyes  unaccustomed  to  meet  the 
broad  glare  of  day.  At  first  they  were  fixed  upon 
the  author  of  their  weary  captivity,  and  upon  the 
white  men  by  his  side  who  had  been  the  instru- 
ments of  the  teimination  ;  but  the  dull  leaden  gaze 
soon  wandered  in  search  of  other  objects :  and  the 
approach  of  freedom  appeared  to  be  received  with 
the  utmost  apathy  and  indifference.  Immured 
since  earliest  infancy,  they  were  totally  insensible 
to  the  blessings  of  liberty.  Their  feelings  and 
their  habits  had  become  those  of  the  fetters  and  the 
dark  dungeon  !  The  iron  had  rusted  into  their 
very  souls  ;  and,  whilst  they  with  difficulty  main- 
tained an  erect  position,  pain  and  withering  de- 
spondency were  indelibly  marked  in  every  hne  of 
their  vacant  and  care-furrowed  features. 

"  in  the  damp  vaults  of  Goncho,  where  heavy 
manacles  on  the  wrists  had  been  linked  to  the 
ankles  of  the  prisoners,  by  a  chain  so  short  as  to 
admit  only  of  a  bent  and  stooping  posture,  the 
weary  hours  of  the  princes  had  for  thirty  long 
years  been  passed  in  the  fabrication  of  harps  and 
combs;  and  of  these  relics  of  monotonous  exist- 
ence, elaborately  carved  in  wood  and  ivory,  a  large 
offering  was  now  presented  to  the  king.  The  first 
glimpse  of  his  wretched  relatives  had  already  dis- 
sipated a  slight  shade  of  mistrust  which  had'hith- 
erto  clouded  the  royal  brow.  Nothing  that  might 
endanger  the  security  of  his  reign  could  be  traced 
in  the  crippled  frames  and  blighted  faculties  of  the 
seven  miserable  objects  that  cowered  before  him  ; 
and  after  directing  theii  chains  to  be  unriveted,  he 
announced  to  all  that  they  were  free,  and  to  pass 
the  remainder  of  their  existence  near  his  own  per- 
son. Again  the  joke  and  the  merry  laugh  passed 
quickly  in  the  balcony — the  court  fool  resumed 
his  wonted  avocation  ;  and,  as  the  monarch  him- 
self struck  the  chords  of  the  gaily-mounted  harp 
presented  by  his  bloated  brother  Amnon,  the  buf- 
foon burst  into  a  high  and  deserved  panegyric  upon 
the  royal  mercy  and  generosity. 

"  '  My  children,'  exclaimed  his  majesty,  turning 
towards  his  foreis^n  guests,  after  the  completion  of 
this  tardy  act  of  justice  to  those  whose  only  crime 
was  their  consanguinity  to  himself — an  act  to  which 
he  had  been  prompted  less  by  superstition,  than  by 
a  desire  to  rescue  his  own  offspring  from  a  dun- 
geon, and  to  secure  a  high  place  in  the  opinion  of 
the  civilized  worid — '  My  children,  you  will  write 
all  that  you  have  now  seen  to  your  country,  and 
will  say  to  the  British  Queen,  that,  although  far 
behind  the  nations  of  the  white  men,  from  whom 
^Ethiopia  first  received  her  religion,  there  yet  re- 
mains a  spark  of  Christian  love  in  the  breast  of 
the  King  of  Shoa.'  "—Vol.  iii.  pp.  386—390. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  principal  trade 
of  Africa  is  in  her  own  children,  the  other 
articles  which  she  even  now  supplies  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world  aie  known  to  be 
singularly  rich  and  varied.  The  cotton  of 
Abyssinia,  though  short  stapled  like  that  of 
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Dacca,  is  so  soft  and  delicate  as  to  resemble 
silk,  and  this  even  where  little  skill  or  care 
has  been  bestowed  on  its  cultivation.    Were 
British  capital  and  industry  introduced  and 
applied  to  the  raising  of  it,  an  unbounded 
supply   might   be    obtained,   which   would 
render  us  completely  independent   of  the 
growth  of  America.     To  the  neighbouring 
countries  Shoa  exports  hides  and  grains  of 
all  kinds,  and  the  small  states  immediately 
to  the  south  and  west  of  it  abound  in  pro- 
ductions of  the  most  costly  nature.     Here 
we  find  frankincense  and  myrrh  equal,  if  not 
superior,    to    those    of    Hadramaut,    with 
ostrich   feathers,  and  civet,  ambergris,  and 
coffee  and  gold — the  coffee,  transported  on 
the  backs   of  camels  to  the  sea-coast,  and 
then  shipped  for  Europe  under  the  name  of 
Mocha.     There  is  something  curious  in  the 
way  in  which  the  gold  dust  is  often  brought 
down  to  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
Red  Sea.     The  merchants,  while  traversing 
the  countries  where  it  is  collected,  pour  it 
into  hollow  canes,  which  they  stop  care- 
fully at  either  end,  and  sometimes,  we  be- 
lieve,   use     as    walking-sticks.       Another 
valuable    article    of    merchandise    consists 
of  the  skins   of  wild  beasts,  lions,  tigers, 
panthers,  but  more  especially  those  of  the 
black    leopard,   which    appear    to    abound 
chiefly  in  the  jangal  of  Guraghe.     To  these 
may  be  added  rhinoceros'  horns,  the  ivory 
of  the  elephant  and  the  hippopotamus,  of 
which,  for  many  ages  to  come,  an  almost 
unlimited  supply  may  be  reckoned  on.     For, 
in  many  parts  of  the  interior,  elephants  are 
found  in  vast  droves,  which  cover  the  plains 
and  hills  for  miles  ;  and   in   the   lakes   of 
Shoa,  hippopotami  are  so   numerous,  that 
hundreds  may  frequently  be  beheld  at  once, 
sporting    like    porpoises    on    the    surface, 
diving,  rolling,  or  blowing  up  small  jets  of 
water  into  the  air,  as  though  in  imitation  of 
the  whale. 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  will, 
we  apprehend,  be  obvious  that  Great  Bri- 
tain cannot  in  justice  to  herself  neglect  to 
establish,  commercially  and  otherwise,  her 
influence  in  Eastern  Africa.  Other  nations, 
possessing  much  fewer  facilities  than  are  at 
our  command,  have  for  some  years  past  ex- 
hibited great  industry  and  perseverance  in 
the  endeavour  to  exclude  us  from  that  rich 
market.  Along  the  whole  coast  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  from  Sofaia  upwards,  the 
Americans  have  been  seeking  to  establish 
themselves  a  footing.  They  have  likewise 
entered  into  negotiations  to  secure  to  them- 
selves the  sovereignty  of  the  island  of 
Socotra,  where  the  East  India  Company 
had  once  a  depot,  and  which  it  meant,  we 
believe,  to  purchase.      But  neither  these 


mancEuvres,  nor  the  efforts  of  the  Imam  of 
Muscat,  need  much  disquiet  us.  The  only 
real  source  of  uneasiness  is  the  system  of 
restless  and  perfidious  intrigue  carried  on 
in  that  part  of  Africa  by  the  French,  whose 
object  clearly  is  to  found  in  Abyssinia  an 
empire,  which  shall  become  the  rival  of  our 
own  in  Hindustan.  To  accomplish  this  de- 
sign they  will  spare  no  pains,  and  stick  at 
nothing.  It  is  long  since  French  statesmen 
have  bade  adieu  to  all  principle,  and  laughed 
at  frankness  and  honesty,  as  things  only  fit 
to  amuse  Englishmen.  Fortunately  the 
reach  of  their  understanding  is  far  from 
equalling  the  laxity  of  their  political  creed  ; 
otherwise,  through  the  supineness  which 
England  has  of  late  displayed,  we  might 
long;  ere  this  have  been  beaten  alto";ether 
out  of  the  Red  Sea.  Our  position  at  Aden, 
France  regards  with  the  utmost  jealousy 
and  envy,  which,  not  being  able  to  drive  us 
thence,  she  can  only  exhibit  by  depreciating 
the  place,  exaggerating  its  inconvenience, 
and  the  sacrifices  which  its  possession  de- 
mands of  us.  But  if  the  mercantile  interest 
in  this  country  be  true  to  itself,  we  shall 
shortly  supply  our  neighbours  with  still  more 
painful  incitements  to  envy.  It  is  perhaps 
not  generally  known,  that  a  ship  destined 
to  attempt  the  navigation  of  the  Juba,  has 
already  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  that  a  rich  assortment  of  goods,  suited 
to  the  markets  of  the  interior,  has  been 
despatched  overland  and  up  the  Red  Sea  to 
meet  her.  The  problem,  therefore,  will 
probably  soon  be  solved,  whether  the  Juba 
and  the  G  ochob  be  the  same  river ;  and  if 
so,  how  far  its  waters  may  serve  as  a  road 
into  the  interior.  Possibly  also  the  Haines 
river  may  be  found  to  unite,  near  its  em- 
bouchure, with  the  Gochob*,  in  which  case 
another  rich  succession  of  markets  may  be 
reached  by  water.  Even  the  project  sug- 
gested by  a  French  traveller  may  not  be 
altogether  impracticable — we  mean  the 
navigation  of  the  Hawash,  which,  from  the 
lake  of  Aussa,  would  carry  barges  and 
small  vessels  up  to  the  very  foot  of  the 
Abyssinian  Alps,  to  within  a  very  short 
distance  of  the  Nile.  Much,  at  all  events, 
may  be  done,  and  something  must,  if  we 
would  not  behold  the  largest  and  noblest 
field  yet  remaining  for  commerce  to  reap, 
pass  into  other  hands.  Africa  has  been 
made  to  feel  she  has  wants  which  Europe 
can  supply.  Her  curiosity  has  been  piqued, 
and  in  more  than  one  quarter  a  glimpse  has 
been  obtained  of  the  advantages  of  civilisa- 
tion. The  name  of  England,  now  purified 
from  the  stain  that  once  attached  to  it,  ope- 
rates like  a  talisman  in  Africa,  awakening 
the  hostility  of  the   vicious,  but  inspiring 
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with  confidence  the  humble  and  the  op- 
pressed. To  us  the  slave-trade,*  there  and 
everywhere  else,  must  owe  its  extinction, 
if  extinguished  it  is  to  be  ;  and  this  consi- 
deration, united  with  many  others,  ought  to 
urge  us,  without  loss  of  time,  to  acquire  a 
commanding  influence  in  the  Christian,  but 
uncivilized  kingdom  of  Abyssinia. 

For  the  growing  interest  which  is,  at 
present,  felt  in  this  subject,  the  world  is 
chiefly  indebted  to  Major  Cornwallis  Har- 
ris, who  has  published  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant work  on  that  part  of  Africa  which 
has  ever  appeared  since  the  days  of  Bruce. 
M.  Rochet  D'Hericourt,  in  his  clever  and 
amusing  production,  supplies  considerable 
information,  though  from  his  consanguinity 
to  Sir  John  Mandeville  and  Mendez  Pinto, 
it  is  less  to  be  relied  on  than  might  have 
been  desired. 


*  Some  truth  there  is,  but  dash'd  and  breWd  with 
lies.' 

For  example,  he  tells  us  that  he  disco- 
vered the  sources  of  the  Hawash,  whereas 
we  know,  from  authorities  on  which  we  can 
depend,  that  M.  Rochet,  during  the  Guraghe 
expedition,  never  quitted  the  king's  camp, 
never  saw  the  sources  of  the  Hawash,  and 
knew  nothing  concerning  them  but -what  he 
obtained  from  others.     The  same  observa 


tained  the  project  of  roasting  them  in  a  hut. 
But  our  St.  Simonians  seem  reserved  for 
greater  things,  that  is,  to  be  employed  by 
his  most  Christian  and  most  moral  majesty, 
Louis  Philippe,  in  disseminating  French 
philosophy  among  a  people  sufficiently  de- 
praved and  degraded  already. 

As  a  perfect  contrast  to  these  ribald 
volumes,  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  mention 
the  journals  of  the  church  missionaries, 
which,  though  written  in  an  unpretending 
and  somewhat  careless  manner,  abound 
with  valuable  information.  The  object  of 
these  travellers  was  not  to  pervert  the  minds 
of  the  Abyssinians,  but  to  lead  them  into 
the  way  of  truth,  to  inspire  them  with  a 
love  of  holiness,  to  breathe  a  spiritual  breath 
as  it  were  into  their  material  system,  to 
elevate  them  to  the  level  of  other  Christian 
nations.  From  these  journals,  Mr.  M'Queen, 
in  a  preliminary  memoir,  has  extracted  all 
the  geogTiiphical  information,  which  he  has 
condensed  and  arranged  with  his  accus- 
\  tomed  skill  and  ability,  so  that  it  may  in 
some  respects  be  regarded  as  a  supplement 
to  his  own  admirable  work  on  Africa.  To 
none,  however,  of  the  above  travellers  could 
we  refer  for  a  complete  description  of  Abys- 
sinia and  its  inhabitants.  Whoever  would 
understand  that  country  thoroughly  must 
study  the  work  of  Major  Harris,  which  is 


ij        1     X     ■      ^'T  '^'^J^''-''  ^^'^'^y  "■'    at  once  popular  inform,  and  philosophical 
tion  would  apply  to  several   other  parts  of   ^^  substance.     Nowhere  do  we  remember 


his  narrative.  But  our  object  not  being  to 
say  unkind  things,  we  quit  M.  Rochet, 
after  havino;  P'iven  the  above  taste  of  his 
quality.  Of  the  travels  of  MM.  Combes 
and  Tamisier,  it  were  better,  perhaps,  to 
say  nothing,  since  they  cannot  be  put  into 
any  decent  hands.  The  authors  pride 
themselves  upon  having  exploded  whatever  '  "^ 
opinions  other  men  hold  as  most  sacred. 
They  are  St.  Simonians  by  profession — 
that  is,  have  every  possible  tendency  to 
immorality  and  indecency.  When  they 
set  out  to  travel,  it  was  in  search  of  La 
Femme  Libre ^  and  they  undoubtedly  found 
her  in  Abyssinia,  where  it  might  have  been 
well  for  public  morals  if  they  and  their 
manuscript  had  remained  shut  up  for  ever 


to  have  read  a  more  admirable  picture  of 
barbarous  manners.  The  narrative  is  full 
of  movement,  and  strewed  thickly  with 
anecdotes.  The  descriptions  are  vivid  and 
picturesque,  and  the  characters  which  come 
before  us  are  delineated  with  a  master's 
hand.  Major  Harris's  style  is  that  of  a  man 
genius — animated,  full  of  imagery,  glow- 
ing, and  picturesque.  That  it  should  be 
displeasing  to  some  classes  of  readers  we 
can  easily  understand.  That  which  is  bold 
and  elevated  is  calculated  to  excite  no  sym- 
pathy in  minds  overmastered  by  the  oppo- 
site qualities.  But  the  public,  free  from 
envy  and  jealousy,  and  seeking  solid  instruc- 
tion, blended  skilfully  with  amusement,  will 


,    , ,       ^  recur   asfam   and   ao;ain   to   this   admirable 
A  group  of  savages,  who  were  probably  of,  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^°^  ^^  ^  permanent 

this  opmion,  once  eiideavoured  to  give  them  |  ^^nament  to  our  literature, 
the  benefit  of  what  Sir  Thomas  Brown  calls        q^^^  unfortunate  defect  we  cannot,  how- 
Hhe  fiery  solution'— in  other  words,  enter-  |  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^     j.j^j^^^  ^j^^^^^l^  j^j^  o^„ 

fault,  or  the  fault  of  his  position,  Major 
Harris  has  provokingly  kept  back  every 
kind  of  political  information.  No  allusion 
to  French  intrigue  do  we  anywhere  find  in 
his  pages,  so  that  if  we  have  obtained  any 
insight  into  the  matter,  we  owe  no  thanks 
to  him.  We  think  this  affectation  of  diplo- 
matic secrecy  absurd,  especially  since  Majw 


*  On  the  subject  of  the  African  slave-trade,  we 
beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  highly  interesting 
and  able  work  of  Mr.  M'Queen,  entitled  '  A  Letter 
to  Lord  John  Russell,'  now  inserted  in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  '  Geological  Survey  of  Africa.'  It 
abounds  everywhere  with  the  most  valuable  in- 
formation, compiled  from  authentic  sources,  and 
advocates  sound  and  liberal  views  of  policy  in  what- 
ever relates  to  Africaa  commerce. 
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Harris  must,  have  known  that  there  were 
numerous  other  travellers  in  the  country 
through  whom  the  whole  facts  of  the  case 
would  sooner  or  later  be  placed  before  the 
country.  In  reality,  therefore,  the  only 
thing  he  has  succeeded  in  concealing  is  the 
extent  to  which  his  own  influence  prevailed 
in  counteracting  French  intrigue,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  matter  of  regret  to  the 
public.  ^.,^, ., 


Art.  V. — 1.  Svenska  Folkets  Hisforia.  Af 
Erik  Gustaf  Geijer.  (History  of  the 
Swedes.)    Orebro.  1S32— 1836.  3  Delar. 

2.  Geschichte  Schwedens.  VonE.  G.  Geijer: 
iibersetzt  von  Swen  P.  Leffler.  Ham- 
burg.  1832—1836.     3  Bande. 

If  we  must  no  longer  look  on  Scandinavia 
as  the  great  hive  of  the  barbarian  con- 
querors who  issued  forth  from  the  forests 
and  deserts  of  Upper  Europe,  to  scourge 
the  pampered  and  slavish  nations  of  the 
south,  and  to  found  new  states  and  polities 
on  the  ruins  of  the  old  Roman  provinces, 
there  will  still  remain,  in  its  authentic 
history,  a  thousand  claims  to  a  more  real 
interest.  It  is  not  merely  that  one  would 
be  curious  to  investigate  the  religion,  the 
institutions,  the  manners  of  those  rude  but 
energetic  races  who  possessed  prophets, 
legislators,  and  philosophers,  in  times  when 
older  communities  had  sunk  under  the  load 
of  their  own  vices  into  utter  ignorance  and 
helplessness — it  is  not  merely  that  the 
dwellers  in  the  frozen  mountains  and  moras- 
ses of  the  North  should  have  participated  in 
the  intellectual  activity  of  the  East,  when 
the  West  and  South  were  dark — nor  that 
they  should  have  discovered  America  six 
centuries  before  Columbus — nor  that  they 
should  have  given  the  first  examples  of 
modern  colonization,  and  founded  new 
thrones  and  dynasties  in  Italy,  Gaul,  Sicily, 
and  Britain.  To  an  Englishman,  especially, 
there  are  other  and  perhaps  more  weighty 
reasons  for  inquiry.  It  is  only  by  question- 
ing our  northern  kinsmen  that  we  can  hope 
to  explain  the  origin  of  many  customs  yet 
prevailing  among  us,  to  settle  disputed 
points  in  our  own  legal  antiquities,  and  to 
throw"  light  on  many  curious  passages  in  our 
own  history.  The  coasts  of  the  North  Sea 
and  the  Baltic  were  the  original  seat  of  many 
a  tribe  which  found  a  final  resting-place  in 
this  island,  and  from  which  a  large  propor- 
tion of  its  present  population  is  descended. 
The  Swede,  the  Norse,  and  the  Dane,  re- 


mained more  faithful  to  their  traditional 
usages  than  their  neighbours  and  brethren 
of  Germany :  they  preserved  them  for  a 
longer  time  free  from  foreign  admixture,  and 
recorded  them  in  the  Scaldic  poems  for  the 
instruction  of  posterity. 

Sweden,  the  largest  and  most  populous  of 
the  three  Scandian  countries,  may  fairly 
claim,  in  modern  times  at  least,  our  fore- 
most attention,  from  the  superior  importance 
and  grandeur  of  the  scenes  which  its  annals 
open  to  us.  Fragments  of  these  are  fami- 
liar to  most  men  from  their  childhood. 
There  are  few  who  have  not  followed,  in 
some  book  of  popular  biography  or  history, 
the  heart-thrilling  story  of  her  great  liberator 
and  reformer,  Gustavus  Vasa,  the  founder 
of  that  fated  line  which  shared,  in  these 
latter  days,  the  doom  of  the  Stuarts  and  the 
Bourbons — few  who  have  not  watched  the 
star-like  path  of  the  great  Adolphus,  or  the 
more  meteoric  course  of  Charles  XII.  These 
are  names  which  fill  the  w^orld,  and  will 
live  in  the  hearts  and  imaginations  of  all 
men  till  time  shall  be  no  more.  But  of  tie 
vast  tracts  of  history  which  lie  before,  be- 
tween, and  after,  little  or  nothing  is  known 
to  English  readers,  except  what  we  gather 
from  an  occasional  hint  in  our  own  histori- 
ans, or  from  some  imperfect  general  com- 
pilation. Again,  b}^  what  causes  their  great 
measures  of  civil  policy  were  necessitated, 
how  their  warlike  enterprises  were  prepared 
and  matured,  by  what  states  of  internal 
peace  or  feud  they  w^ere  preceded  or  follow- 
ed,— as  to  these  and  other  problems  which 
suggest  themselves  to  the  general  reader  as 
well  as  to  the  student  of  history,  we  are 
left,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
with  very  dim  and  unsatisfactory  informa- 
tion. Yet  it  is  no  petty  or  vulgar  story 
which  the  annals  of  the  north  unfold.  Wars 
of  kings  and  republics,  revolutions,  the  rise 
and  fall  of  dynasties,  the  great  contest  be- 
tween the  principles  of  aristocracy  and  de- 
mocracy under  a  new  phase,  the  downfall 
of  heathenism,  and  the  triumph  of  the  cross, 
the  union  or  separation  of  three  monarchies, 
are  subjects  surely  not  altogether  unworthy 
of  curiosity,  nor  destitute  of  magnificence. 
The  history  of  Sweden,  perhaps,  can  be 
adequately  written  only  by  a  Swede. 
Paucity  or  inaccessibility  of  materials,  not  to 
mention  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  those  materials,  oppose  all  but  in- 
surmountable obstacles  in  the  way  of  a 
foreigner.  The  Heimskringla  and  the  Sagas 
give  valuable  information,  hints  rather  than 
details,  on  the  early  period,  but  they  must 
be  cautiously  used,  under  the  constant  guid- 
ance of  a  severe  and  discriminating  criti- 
cism, versed  in  the  poetic  and  mythic  lore 
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of  the  north.  The  writers  of  the  latter 
middle  age  until  the  time  of  Gustavus  I.  are 
very  few  ;  some,  like  Johamies  Magnus,  are 
rather  romancers  than  annalists.*  The 
history  of  the  Swedish  middle  age,  like  that 
of  the  Scottish,  is  to  be  collected  chiefly 
from  rhymed  chronicles,  law  books,  and 
charters,  or  other  similar  documents,  which 
are  susceptible  of  illustration  by  the  writers 
and  records  of  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Ire- 
land. In  modern  times  there  is  great  abun- 
dance of  published  collections  and  unpub- 
lished registers  of  documents.  Messenius, 
Peringskiold,  Rudbeck,  Palmskbld,  Alder- 
sparre  and  Hallenberg,  are  among  those 
who  have  laboured  most  diligently  in  ac- 
cumulation of  materials ;  Dalin  and  Lager- 
bring  are  the  chief  among  the  aspirants  to 
wear  the  laurels  of  historical  composition, 
who  have  gained  a  place  in  the  standard 
literature  of  Sweden.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  their  works  were  not  translated  into 
English,  inasmuch  as  they  would  have  dis- 
sipated the  ignorance  which  has  hitherto 
prevailed  in  this  country,  with  allf  but  a 
few  recluse  students,  respecting  the  history 
of  the  north.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  they 
would  scarcely  have  obtained  much  popu- 
larity with  our  reading  public.  Both  these 
authors  are  characterized  by  the  same  general 
qualities.  They  are  mere  annalists,  tedious- 
ly minute,  and  laboriously  dull,  with  but 
little  conception  of  the  grander  aims  of  his- 
torical science.  Without  aptitude  for  politi- 
cal speculation  or  taste  for  the  picturesque 
in  narration,  they  are  yet  sometimes  impres- 
sive from  a  simple  earnestness  and  truth  of 
feeling  which  finds  its  way  to  the  reader's 
heart.  In  their  hands  the  story  wants  life, 
movement,  and  variety;  it  is  not  made  dis- 

•  The  acuteness  of  the  Abbe  Vertot  detected  the 
true  explanation  of  the  long  catalogues  of  kings 
which  astonish  us  in  the  veracious  pages  of  the 
historians  of  this  school.  '  Even/  he  says/  if  some 
old  manuscripts  have  accurately  preserved  the 
names  of  those  lords  who  have  borne  sway  in 
Sweden,  who  shall  assure  us  that  they  were  kings, 
and  not  merely  princes  of  some  particular  district, 
or  perhaps  only  judges  and  captains  each  in  his 
canton  ?  It  may  even  very  well  be  that  the  great- 
est part  of  these  chiefs  whose  names  have  been 
preserved,  were  cotemporary,  governing  different 
provinces  at  the  same  time,  and  that  historians 
placed  them  in  their  works  successively,  in  order  to 
have  a  longer  list  of  kings  to  fill  up  the  void  in 
their  chronology,'  &c. — Ahrege  Chronologique  de 
VHistoire  de  Sutde. 

f  Even  one  who  possessed  the  varied  ac- 
quirements and  erudition  of  the  late  William  Tay- 
lor, could  suppose  the  Edda  to  be  collected  by  order 
of  Charlemagne.  Historic  Survey  of  German  poetry, 
vol.  i.  p.  9.  See  also  his  most  whimsical  theory  of 
the  origin  of  Odin's  Valhalla,  the  idea  of  which 
he  supposes  to  be  borrowed  from — what  do  our 
readers  suppose  ? — A  Roman  recruiting -house !  Id. 
p.  30,  31. 


tinct  and  emphatic  by  the  due  collocation 
of  parts,  and  the  apportionment  to  each  of 
its  just  share  of  description.  Both  follow 
the  old  sages  with  prosaic  closeness ;  a 
mode  of  interpretation,  we  need  hardly  say, 
which  eesthetic  criticism,  as  well  as  the  in- 
terests of  historic  truth,  alike  condemn. 
Dalin  took  his  theory  of  the  diminution  of 
the  waters  of  the  ocean  and  the  Baltic  for 
the  foundation  of  his  history,  and  obtrudes 
it  in  every  chapter  with  provoking  pertinaci- 
ty. He  derived  this  from  crude  notions  of 
geolical  science,  which  later  researches 
have  overthrown.*  The  mythological  and 
antiquarian  dissertations  of  these  writers  are 
encumbered  with  a  weight  of  fanciful  con- 
jecture and  misapplied  learning,!  though  it 
would  be  unjust  to  deny  that  they  have  laid 
the  ground  for  the  more  accurate  investiga- 
tions of  recent  inquiries.  The  northern  his- 
torians have  been  reproached  with  neglect- 
ing to  study  the  civil  institutions  of  their 
ancestors  (Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xxxvi), 
but  from  this  accusation  those  of  Swe 
den,  at  least,  would  have  been  except 
ed  by  any  one  who  possessed  a  moderate 
share  of  acquaintance  with  their  works.  A 
charge  to  which  they  might  with  more  just- 
ice be  pronounced  obnoxious  is  that  of  pro- 
lixity. The  warfare  of  the  northern  mid- 
dle age  supplies  good  themes  for  ballad  and 
romance,  but  to  chronicle  at  length  every 
border  contest  or  predatory  expedition  on 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  is  to  abuse  the 
patience   of  the  reader,  and  sacrifice    the 

*  He  supposed  the  waters  of  the  Baltic  to  stand 
160  feet  higher  than  at  present  in  the  diluvian  era, 
"  shortly  before  or  after  the  flood"  (preface  to  vol. 
ii.  p.  2),  and  78  feet  higher  at  the  birth  of  Christ, 
vol.  i.  c.  1,  sec.  2.  This  would  have  robbed  great 
part  of  Scania  of  its  inhabitants,  and  sunk  the  flats 
of  Livonia  and  the  marshes  of  Finland  far  beneath 
the  surface. 

t  Among  all  the  odd  theories  to  which  the  lost 
tribes  of  Israel  have  given  rise,  we  do  not  know 
that  any  is  more  fantastic  than  that  of  Dalin,  who 
discovers  them  in  the  Finns.  Speaking  of  the 
Odini  and  Geloni,  whom  he  places  among  the 
earliest  occupiers  of  Scandinavia,  he  adds  (vol.i.  c. 
3,  sec.  3),  "  TJiese  were  joined  by  a  race  formed 
from  a  mixture  of  Scythians,  Greeks,  and  Hebrews, 
styled  the  Neuri,  who  marched  westwards  to  the 
rocky  shores  of  the  Baltic.  Of  the  Neuri,  who  are 
properly  the  primitive  stock  of  the  Finns,  Lapps, 
and  Esthonians,  we  must  remark  that  they  appear 
to  be  a  remnant  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  whom 
Salmanazar,  king  of  Assyria,  led  into  captivity  out 
of  Canaan,  and  who  subsequently,  after  a  journey 
of  a  year  and  a  half,  reached  a  country  called  Arsa- 
reth,  previously  uninhabited  by  man.  If  we  con- 
sider here,  how  much  resemblance  the  old  Finnish, 
Lappish,  and  Esthonian  tongue  has  to  the  Hebrew, 
and  likewise  that  this  people  formerly  reckoned  the 
commencement  of  their  year  from  the  1st  of  March, 
and  kept  Saturday  as  their  sabbath,  it  will  be  plaia 
that  the  origin  of  the  Neuri  was  in  all  probability 
that  which  we  have  stated." 
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true  dignity  of  the  subject.  The  four  port- 
ly quartos  of  Dalin*  bring  us  down  only  to 
the  death  of  Charles  IX.  in  1611  ;  Lager- 
bring,!  in  about  the  same  space,  conducts 
us  only  to  the  administration  of  Charles 
Canuteson  in  1441.  If  the  more  recent  and 
important  history  were  to  be  written  at 
commensurate  length,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say  to  what  length  the  pile  of  quartos 
might  not  extend.  Certainly  this  is  not  the 
way  to  make  the  study  of  a  subject  generally 
inviting. 

The  best  work  by  a  foreigner  on  the  his- 
tory of  Sweden  is  that  of  Riihs  (Halle,  1801- 
1810).  He  devoted  a  lifetime  to  its  study, 
for  which,  as  a  Swedish  subject,  he  had 
good  facilities.  He  possessed,  probably,  a 
more  critically  exact  knowledge  of  his 
theme  than  any  other  German  scholar  of 
his  day.  But,  besides  that  many  of  his 
views  have  been  attacked  by  Schoning  and 
other  learned  northerns,  his  work  does  not 
much  differ  in  character  from  its  Scandina- 
vian rivals.  The  arrangement  is  bad,  the 
style  languid  and  diffuse,  and,  by  another 
coincidence,  its  fate  likewise  was  to  remain 
unfinished. 

The  name  of  Professor  Geijer,  of  Upsala, 
the  historiographer  royal  of  Sweden,  cannot 
be  unknown  to  the  readers  of  this  journal. 
As  a  member  of  the  legislature,  he  ranks 
among  Sweden's  foremost  politicians  ;  as  a 
poet  and  an  essayist,  he  has  long  been  one 
of  the  chief  ornaments  of  her  literature.  His 
earlier  work  on  the  ancient  history  of 
Sweden  (the  Svea  Rikes  Hafdar),  is  distin- 
guished by  breadth  and  elevation  of  views, 
and  has  long  enjoyed  a  European  reputation. 
It  exhibits  the  most  abstruse  and  various 
learning,  vivified  by  a  glowing  imagination, 
and  applied  with  judgment  and  sagacity. 
The  dissertative  manner  which  he  has 
adopted  in  this  work,  and  which  writers 
on  the  heathen  and  catholic  period  of 
Swedish  history  are,  from  the  causes  we 
have  indicated,  inevitably  compelled  to 
fellow,  is  by  far  the  most  difficult  method  of 
historical  exposition.  It  does  not  admit  of 
the  clear  and  smoothly  flowing  stream  of 
narration  which  charms  us  in  the  pages  of  a 
Livy  or  a  Hume.  The  historian  who  is 
driven  to  it  must  ascend  by  toilsome  and 
somewhat  slow  steps  the  ladder  of  induc- 


*  Svea  Rikes  Historia,  Stockholm,  1747—62. 
"  From  the  beginning  to  our  own  times,"  the  title 
page  says,  but  the  promise  was  not  fulfilled,  and  the 
author  did  not  long  survive  the  publication  of  his 
last  volume.  The  work  was  well  translated  into 
German,  by  Dahnert,  professor  in  the  Royal  Swe- 
dish Academy  of  Greifswald. 

t  Svea  Rikes  Historia,  fee,  Stockholm,  1769— 
1783.  The  *  Biographie  Universelle'  states  that  it 
comes  down  to  1457  j  this  however  is  an  error. 


five  inquiry  to  a  tottering  and  uncertain  rest- 
ing-place. Questions,  not  facts,  present 
themselves  at  every  step,  which  you  must 
pause  to  discuss  and  settle.  This  mode, 
therefore,  unless  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of 
ardent  feeling  and  fancy,  is  apt  to  degener- 
ate into  a  mere  dry  analysis.  Who  will 
deny,  for  instance,  that  the  great  work  of 
Niebuhr  is  fairly  chargeable  with  such  a 
fault  ]  Judged  by  reference  to  such  stand- 
ards, do  we  err  in  regarding  the  combina- 
tion of  erudition  with  the  imaginative  spirit, 
displayed  in  the  '  Ancient  History  of  Swe- 
den,' as  one  of  the  most  signal  triumphs  of 
modern  historical  literature  ?  To  us  it  ap- 
pears that  this  author,  in  his  inquiries  into 
the  origin  of  the  Swedes,  the  views  of 
Scandinavian  ethnography  entertained  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  Runes,  the 
poetry  of  the  Icelanders,  the  mythic  and 
heroic  ages  of  the  north,  summoning  to  his 
aid.  as  he  does,  the  whole  field  of  learning, 
classical,  oriental,  and  hyperborean,  has 
elaborated  a  perfect  specimen  of  what  the 
analytic  method  of  history  should  be. 

Long  application  to  the  study  of  Scandi- 
navian history,  an  elevated  position,  and 
unlimited  access  to  the  public  records, 
pointed  out  Geijer  as  the  man  who  possess- 
ed most  qualifications  for  a  task  to  ^vhich 
preceding  historians  had  failed  to  do  justice.* 
With  such  a  guide,  what  reader  would  re- 
fuse to  inquire 

'  What  dangers  Odin's  child  await,t 
Who  the  author  of  his  fate  ?' 

The  work  before  us,  written  several  years 
back,  was  first  published,  at  the  solicitation 
of  Professor  Heeren,  in  the  series  of  Euro- 
pean histories,  edited  by  him  in  conjunction 
with  M.  Ukert.  It  was  translated  into  Ger- 
man from  the  author's  manuscript,  and  un- 
der his  superintendence  (Geijer  states,  in 
the  preface  to  the  German  version),  by  Dr. 
LefRer.  The  Swedish  original  made  its 
appearance  nearly  contemporaneously  with 
the  German  translation.  Three  volumes 
bring  down  the  history  of  Sweden  to  the 
abdication  of  Queen  Christina,  in  the  year 
1654.  The  continuation  w^as  referred  to  by 
the  German  publishers,  some  time  back,  as 
being  in  an  advanced  state,  and,  we  pre- 

♦  It  may  interest  our  readers  to  know  that  Mr. 
Strinnholm,  of  Stockholm,  has  commenced  a  history 
of  Sweden,  of  which  we  have  seen  the  two  first  vol- 
umes, on  the  early  period.  We  are  not  aware  that 
any  more  have  been  published.  Our  opinion  of  the 
work  is  not  favourable,  for  which  it  is  possible  we 
may  on  some  other  occasion  assign  our  reasons. 
The  author  proposes  to  complete  it  in  ten  more 
parts. 

t  A  favourite  phrase  of  Lagerbring's,  for  Sweden 
is  *  the  kingdom  of  Odin.' 
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sume  will  not  be  much  longer  delayed. 
There  are  few  things  more  provoking  than 
the  dilatory  system  of  publication  which  ob- 
tains in  Germany  and  the  north.  Geijer's 
time  has  of  late  years  been  much  occupied 
with  official  duties,  but  we  infer  that  he  is 
busied  with  the  completion  of  his  work, 
from  the  fact  that  the  memoirs  of  Gustavus 
III.,  lately  disinterred  from  their  entomb- 
ment in  the  library  at  Upsala,  have  been 
transmitted  to  him  by  the  royal  desire  for 
his  use. 

The  following  noble  passage,  in  which 
the  key-note  of  the  subject  is  at  once  struck 
in  a  tone  of  the  finest  harmony,  forms  the 
opening  of  the  introduction.  We  translate 
as  literally  as  possible,  consistently  with  a 
due  regard  to  idiomatic  differences  : 

"  The  Scandinavian  North,  almost  entirely  un- 
known to  the  cultivated  nations  of  antiquity,  did 
not,  until  a  Jate  period,  find  a  place  in   history. 
Thule,  of  which  Pytheas  received  information  in 
Britain,   about  300   years    before    the   Christian 
Era,  as  the  most  northerly  region  of  the  earth, 
yet  not  wholly  destitute  of  the  arts  of  culture  and 
tillage,  was,  in  all  hkelihood,  western  Scandinavia. 
Report  spoke  of  an  island,  '  of  prodigious  magni- 
tude, comparable  to  a  continent,'  not  far  from  the 
Scythian  shore  or  the  amber  coast,  referring  proba- 
bly to  southern    Scandinavia.      These  dark  ru- 
mours, however,  either  were  fabulous,  or  soon  fell 
into  oblivion,  and  if  the  Greek  had  learned  some 
truth  from  them,  it  did  not  long  dwell  in  the  mem- 
ory of  the  Romans.     Pliny,  although  acquainted 
with  these  accounts,  relates  as  a  novelty  (he  had 
himself  visited  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea),  '  that 
immense  islands  had  been  of  late  discovered,  be- 
yond Germany ;  of  these  the  noblest  was  Scandi- 
navia, of  yet  unknown  magnitude :  the  inhabitants 
styled  it  another  world.'*     He  speaks  of  Nerigon 
(Norway,  Norige)  as  an  especially  large  island, 
without  conjecturing  that  it  might  be  only  a  part  of 
the  former.     These  names  are  first  heard  of  not 
earlier  than  half  a  century  after  the  birth  of  Christ, 
and  shortly  afterwards,  Tacitus  tells  us  of  '  the 
Suiones  of  the  Ocean,  strong  in  men,  arms,  and 
ships.'     The  geographer  Ptolemy,  in  the  second 
century,  knew  of  Goths  and  Danes  as  inhabiting 
the   southern   portion  of   Scandia.     These  w^ell- 
known  names  resound  to  us  in  the  voice  of  an- 
tiquity, with  more  that  are  unknown,  and  that  for 
us  are  not  to  be  known.        ' 

"  Intercourse  with  pagan  or  Christian  Rome, 
with  the  old  empire  or  the  popedom,  brought  most 
of  the  nations  of  western  and  northern  Europe  on 
the  stage  of  historj%  and  when  at  length,  informed 
by  cultivation,  they  became  familiar  with  their  own 
position,  Roman  influences  had  already  intervened 
between  them  and  their  earliest  recollections,  of 
which  little  that  w^as  primitive  remained.  This  is 
true,  not  only  of  the  nations  whose  language  was 
Romanized,  but  in  a  great  measure  also  of  those 
Germanic  peoples  who  preserved  their  own.  All 
we  know  of  pagan  Germany  comes  to  us  through 


Rome;  its  antiquity  is  without  really  original 
recollections,  and  if  attempts  have  been  made  in 
more  recent  times  to  supply  this  deficiency  by  art, 
yet  can  we  by  no  means  affirm  that  they  have 
succeeded.  We  descry  a  temple  in  which  learning 
has  deified  itself,  but  the  voice  of  the  people  re- 
mains unheard. 

"  The  youngest  brother  of  this  great  stock  it  is, 
whose  destinies  we  have  undertaken  to  relate. 
The  youngest,  reckoning  from  his  appearance  in 
history,  but  the  one  who  has  sojourned  long- 
est, and  can  tell  us  most  of  the  house  of  his  fath- 
ers. Of  alien  influences  he  knows  least ;  and  ex- 
ternal impulses,  in  former  times,  he  more  frequent- 
ly imparted  than  received.  Old  Rome  in  its  de- 
cline was  perhaps  better  known  to  him  than  he 
was  to  it ;  and  a  thousand  years  of  the  Christian 
era  had  fled  away,  before  he,  the  terrible  foe  of 
Christendom,  was  numbered  among  the  sons  of 
the  Romish  church. 

"  The  recollections,  then,  which  Scandinavia 
has  to  add  to  those  of  the  Germanic  race,  although 
of  later  date,  are  yet  the  most  antique  in  character, 
and  comparatively  the  most  original.  They  offer 
the  completest  remaining  example  of  a  social  state, 
existing  previously  to  the  reception  of  any  influen- 
ces from  Rome,  and  in  duration  stretching  onwards 
so  far  as  to  come  within  the  sphere  of  historical 
light.  In  this  the  history  of  the  north  corresponds 
to  its  physical  nature,  in  whose  rocks  and  moun- 
tains the  primitive  formations  lie  open  to  the  day, 
while  in  southern  lands  these  are  covered  by  oth- 
ers of  more  recent  deposit." — Vol.i.  p.  1 — 3. 

The  terms  of  the  problem,  to  speak  ana- 
logically, are  laid  down,  and  the  division  of 
the  subject  given,  in  the  close  of  the  intro- 
duction. 


*  Compare  Pliny,  Hist. 
Alter um  terrarum  orbem. 


Nat.  ii.  108,  iv.  13,  Itj. 


"  Sweden,  in  respect  to  its  history,  stands  in 
nearly  the  same  relation  to  Scandinavia  generally, 
as  the  latter  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  It  came  latest 
in  contact  with  the  European  world.  Of  its  hea- 
then period  there  remain  no  such  complete  ac- 
counts as  those  of  the  latter  days  of  heathenism  in 
Norway ;  its  middle  ages  receives  less  of  the  light 
of  history,  than  that  of  either  Norway  or  Denmark. 
Its  more  recent  history  has  cast  that  of  both  the 
others  into  the  shade,  and  obtained,  what  neither 
of  these  possesses,  an  historical  importance  for 
the  whole  world,  only  for  the  moment  indeed, 
through  its  gi-eat  Gustavus  Adolphus;  yet  long 
enough  for  undying  remembrance.  Still  the  oldest 
legends,  which  tell  of  the  north,  reports  rather 
than  recollections,  relate  to  Sweden.  The  name 
of  Suiones  in  Tacitus,  denotes  a  powerful  people ; 
that  of  the  Goths  sounded  throughout  the  world. 
With  Sweden  Snorre  Sturleson  begins  his  legends 
of  the  ancient  kings.  In  old  Suithion  Odin  and  the 
gods  had  ruled  over  Manhem,  or  the  world  of 
men.  The  Asae,  immigrating  from  the  east,  greet- 
ed the  land  with  this  name,  which  perhaps  was 
not  unknown  to  Pliny. 

"  In  the  first  part  of  this  history,  we  propose,  I. 
to  consider  the  accounts  transmitted  of  the  ancient 
period  of  Sweden,  down  to  the  preaching  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  north ;  II.  to  give  a  summary  view 
of  the  state  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants  at 
the  end  of  the  heathen  period.  We  will  then.  III. 
describe  the  transition  to  Christianit}-,  and  its  influ- 
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ence  on  the  older  form  of  society,  with  the  contests 
of  the  Swedes  and  Goths  respecting  the  crown,  to 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  IV.  the  age 
of  the  Folkungers,  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century ;  then,  V.  the  reigns  of  the  foreign  kings, 
and  the  union  of  the  northern  kingdoms,  to  the 
times  of  the  Sture,  or  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century  ;  VI,  the  Sture  as  administrators  and  popu- 
lar leaders  to  the  massacre  of  Stockholm  in  1520  ; 
at  which  point  we  will,  VII.  pause  to  contemplate 
the  condition  of  the  land  and  people  at  the  end  of 
the  catholic  period.  In  the  next  part  we  will 
proceed  to  the  more  recent  history  of  Sweden,  he- 
ginning  with  Gustavus  Vasa." — Vol.  i.  pp.  7,  8. 


nia,'  44)  as  already  powerful.  They  came 
from  the  confines  of  Asia,  out  of  the  land  of 
the  Alans  or  Asae,  whose  sway  once  ex- 
tended from  the  mountains  of  Circassia  to 
the  Don,  and  whose  descendants  are  still  to 
be  found  in  the  Caucasus.*  They  settled 
in  the  fertile  districts  round  the  Majlar  lake, 
whose  magnificent  expanse,  crowned  with 


beautiful  islands  and  fed  by  numberless 
streams,  offered  a  ready  and  convenient 
means  of  internal  communication.!  Sigtuna 
and  afterwards  Upsala,  where  Frey  built  a 
great  temple,  was  their  place  of  Sacrifice,  in 
The  aboriginal  people  of  Scandinavia  are ';  which,  at  certain  periods  of  the  year,  the 
the  Finns  and  Lapps,  races  which,  however  I  people  assemble  to  worship  their  false  gods, 
different  their  appearance  and  manners  at  |  and  the  residence  of  the  drott,  or  high  priest 
the  present  day,  appear  to  have  sprung  and  king.J  The  relations  between  these 
—    •     ■  tribes,  occupying  respectively  the  regions  of 

Gothland  and  Swedeland  or  Sweden  proper, 
are  involved  in  considerable  obscurity.  As 
far  as  can  be  collected  from  the  scattered 
hints  of  the  old  writers,  they  remained  for 
some  time  separate  and  independent,  gene- 
rally at  amity,  though  occasionally  engaging 
in  hostilities  with  each  other.  Geijer  con- 
jectures that  the  arrival  of  the  Swedes  drove 
a  portion  of  the  Goths  out  of  Scandinavia, 
and  contributed  to  propel  that  great  move- 
ment of  the  Gothic  populations  towards  the 
south  and  east  which  ended  in  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  Roman  empire.  It  is,  how- 
ever, certain,  that  the  Swedes,  who  gave 
their  name  to  the  country,  gradually  arro- 
gated the  superiority.  The  religious  capi- 
tal, the  central  seat  of  Odinism,  was  within 
their  territory,  and  the  ecclesiastical  pri- 
macy of  the  Upsala  king  or  over-drott  led 
gradually  to  his  civil  supremacy.  Dyggve 
was  the  first  of  the  line  of  the  Ynglings  or 
descendants   of  Yngwe   Frey,   third    from 


from  a  common  stock.      Their   languages 
are  cognate,  and  the  name  by  which  each 
branch  designates  itself  (Suomalaiset,  Sab- 
melads,  the  people  of  the  fens*),  is  funda- 
mentally the  same.     The  Lapps,  as  is  well 
known,  still  cling  to  those  wild  superstitious 
and  outcast  habits  which  impart  so  melan- 
choly and  mysterious  an  interest  to  their 
singular  destiny  ;  the  Finns  have  long  yield- 
ed to  the  mollifying  influence,  and  embraced 
the  settled  habits  of  civilisation.     This  an- 
cient race  would  seem  to  have  once  dis- 
persedly  occupied,  not  only  the  great  penin- 
sula of  Scandinavia  Proper,  but  the  whole 
north  of  Europe,  from  the  banks  of  the  Vis- 
tula, in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  Tacitus 
and  Ptolemy  place  them,  to  the  White  Sea, 
where  in  the  time  of  King  Alfred,  the  monks 
Ottar  or  Ohther  and  Wulfstan,  the  earliest 
visitants  of  those  regions,  found  the  Bjar- 
mar,  a  branch  of  the  Finns.     Of  the  Ger- 
manic races  in  Scandinavia,  by  whom  the 
indigenous  inhabitants  were  gradually  driven 
into  the  wide  wastes  of  the  interior,  the 
Goths    (Gotar,  Gotnar),  a   branch   of  the 
powerful  nations  so  widely  established  on 
the  south  coast  of  the  Baltic,  are  the  el- 
der, according   to  the  concurrent  testimo- 
ny of  the    old    sagas,   laws,   and    chroni- 
cles.      Their    chief   seat  was   Gothland,! 
extending  over   all  that  part   of  the    mo- 
dern  kingdom   of  Sweden  which  lies   be- 
tween the  Meelar  lake  on  the  north,  and  the 
Baltic  on  the  South.     The  Swedes  (Sw^ear, 
Sveon) ,  were  a  cognate  race,  who  arrived 
later  in  the  land,  under  the  conduct  of  their 
high  priest  and  legislator  Odin,  with  his  Asar 
or  Anses,  probably  in  the  first  century  before 
Christ,  to  which  it  is  referred  by  the  Ice- 
landic genealogies,  since  Tacitus,  a  hundred 
years  afterwards,  mentions  them  ('  Germa- 

•  So  too  the  Esthlanders  call  themselves  Some- 
lassed. 

t  The  inhabitants  of  Southern  Norway  were  also 
most  probably  Gothic. 

VOL.   xxxiii.  6 


*  Bayer,  and  more  recently  Miiller  and  others, 
have  denied  any  historical  weight  to  the  statements 
of  the  Sagas,  as  to  the  eastern  descent  of  the  Swedes. 
Geijer,  however,  in  the  7th  and  8th  chapters  of  the 
'  Svea  Rikes  Hafdar,'  has  minutely  examined  the 
whole  question  of  their  origin,  comparing  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Scalds  with  that  of  the  late  classic 
and  mediaeval  writers,  and  with  a  host  of  old  Gothic 
traditions.  He  arrives  at  an  entirely  opposite  de- 
cision. Klaproth  has  proved  that  the  Circassian 
tribe  of  the  Ossetes  are  the  descendants  of  the  Alans 
or  Ases.  Reise  in  den  Kaukasus,  i.  66 ;  Mia 
Polyglotta,  p.  83.  Are  not  these  the  Asaei,  whom 
Pliny  mentions  (Hist.  Nat.  1,  vi.  c.  17),  in  the  Cau- 
casus ?  They  were  visited  in  1699,  by  Swedish 
ambassadors  from  Charles  XI.  to  the  Court  of  Per- 
sia, who  found  the  name  of  the  Alans  still  well 
known  in  the  Caucasus. 

t  The  boundary  between  Swedeland  and  Gothland 
was  formed  by  the  great  forests  of  Tiwed  and  Kol- 
mard,  stretching  inwards  from  the  sea  to  the  banks 
of  the  Wener  lake. 

I  Droitn  or  drott,  not  drottnar,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Sharon  Turner  (History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  vol. 
i.  p.  442),  who  has  taken  the  plural  for  the  singu- 
lar. 
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Odin,  who  bore  the  title  of  king  (konungr), 
and  this  point  marks  the  transition  fronn  the 
priestly  to  the  military  character  in  the 
rulers  of  Sweden.* 

Ingjalld,  the  last  of  his  royal  line,  found 
Swedeland  divided  among  a  number  of  petty 
chiefs  or  kings,  who  had  sprung  up  in  con- 
sequence of  the  custom  introduced  at  the 
death  of  his  predecessor  Agne,  of  dividing 
the  kingdom,  like  any  other  inheritance, 
among  ail  the  brothers  of  the  family.  He 
caused  six  of  them  to  be  invited  to  his 
father's  funeral  banquet,  at  which  he  made 
a  solemn  vow  to  increase  his  kingdom  by 
one-half  its  size,  towards  all  the  four  winds 


of  heaven,  or  to  die.  The  same  night  he 
had  them  seized  and  caused  them  to  be 
burned  alive,  and  he  set  governors  in  their 
stead  over  their  possessions.  From  this 
circumstance  he  derived  his  surname  of  111- 
rada,  the  bad  ruler.  Iwar  Widfamne,  ne- 
phew of  the  King  of  Scania,  whose  father 
had  been  put  to  death  at  the  instigation  of 
Ingjalld's  daughter,  levied  an  army  to  avenge 
him,  and  marched  against  the  tyrant.  On 
his  approach,  Ingjalld  and  his  daughter  col- 
lected all  their  dependents,  and  made  them 
drunk  with  liquor.  They  then  set  fire  to 
their  log-palace,  and  perished  in  the  flames 
with  all  their  servants  and  property.  Such 
is  the  account  given  in  the  Ynglingasaga  of 
the  first  blow  struck  at  the  petty  sub-kings, 
who,  however,  were  not  yet  entirely  sup- 
pressed. 

The  next  period,  under  the  descendants 
of  Ivar,  is  equally  obscure  with  the  first, 
even  the  order  in  which  the  kings  succeeded 
one  another  being  uncertain.  It  is  the  age 
of  Sigur  Ring,  of  Ragnar  Lodbrok  and  the 
sea-kings,  who  filled  every  coast  of  Europe 
with  terror.  These  adventurers,  however, 
robbers  at  home,  as  well  as  conquerors 
abroad,  were  not  less  dreaded  by  their  own 
countrymen  than  by  strangers. 

"  In  the  ninth  century,"  says  our  author, "  these 
piratical  expeditions  were  especially  formidable. 
The  causes  of  them  are  to  be  found  partly  in  the 
divisions  and  weakness  of  the  European  states  of 
that  day,  partl}^  in  the  foundation  laid,  during  the 
middle  of  this  century,  for  an  increase  of  monarch- 
ical power  in  the  northern  kingdoms ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  a  greater  number  of  warlike  ad- 
ventures were  driven  out.  The  evil  was,  besides,, 
one  of  long  standing.  It  had  already  found  a 
channel  in  the  great  migration  of  the  nations,  until, 
when  this  had  ceased,  and  Christianity  had  begun 
to  change  the  manners  of  the  barbarians,  while  the 
north  remained  as  of  old,  the  warlike  attitude  of 

*  Yngwe  is  the  poetical  name  for  king  generally. 
The  termination  ing,  according  to  Ihre,  is  the  Swed- 
ish ung,  young.  Konr  is  a  man  of  rank ;  konungr 
konung,  the  son  of  such  a  person.  Droitning  is  still 
the  title  of  a  Swedish  queen  — a  curious  relic  of 
Gothic  pagnnism. 


Scandinavia  towards  the  rest  of  the  world  becsime 
more  c  nspicuous  and  alarming." — Vol.  i.  p.  50. 

With  the  ninth  century,  a  period  of  less 
darkness  and  uncertainty  than  any  of  the 
foregoing,  a  new  phase  of  Swedish  history 
opens.  The  historian  treads  on  surer  ground  : 
some  light  is  shed  around  his  path  by  the 
work  of  Adam  of  Bremen  and  the  records 
of  the  labours  of  the  first  Christian  missiona- 
ries., We  quote  the  account  of  the  apostle 
of  Scandinavia,  by  whom  was  effected  the 
greatest  revolution  through  which  this  region 
of  Europe  has  passed  since  the  days  of  Odin  : 


"  To  the  Emperor  Lewis  the  Pious,  we  are  told, 
came  messengers,  sent  from  Sweden,  who  among 
other  commissions,  bore  tidings  to  this  effect,  '  that 
many  of  their  people  longed  to  embrace  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  that  their  king  was  not  ill-inclined  to 
give  audience  to  the  teachers  who  proclaimed  it, 
and  it  was  their  wish  that  such  persons  might  be 
sent  into  their  country.'     At  this  time  lived  Ans- 
chariut?.     He  was  by  birth  a  Frank  ;  at  an  early 
age  he  had  taken  the  monastic  vow  and  became 
the  rector  of  the  school,  first  in  the  old  monasteiy 
at  Corbie,  in  Picardy  ;  afterwards  in  the  more  re- 
cent foundation  of  Corbey,  in  Westphalia.     Ec 
was  a  zealous  preacher,  and  from  his  childhocd 
had  felt  a  lively  call  to  devote  himself  to  the  con- 
version of  the  heathen.     When,  in  the  year  726, 
Harald,  King  of  Jutland,  had  received  baptism  in 
Mentz,  and  no  one  would  venture  to  accompany 
him  to  his  dominions  to  preach  the  gospel  in  Den- 
mark, Anscharius  consented  to  attend  him.    After- 
wards, when  the  king,  himself  in  exile,  could  no 
longer  protect  him,  he  established  a  school  on  the 
heathen  frontier.     Here  he  gave  instruction  to  boys 
whom  he  had  himself  redeemed  from  captivity  and 
slavery  ;  and  at  this  time  also  he  probably  acquired 
his  knowledge  of  the  northern  languages.     Thus 
more  than  two  years  passed  away,  until  the  re- 
quest of  the  Swedish  envoys  again  attracted  notice 
to  the  young  and  ardent  teacher.     Anscharius  was 
still  a  young  man,  not  quite  twenty-eight  years 
old,  when   he   was  called   before   the  Emperor 
Lewis,  who  inquired  whether  he  would  consent  to 
visit  the  distant  north,  hitherto  almost  unknown, 
or  knowm  only  as  the  terror  of  Europe,  in  order 
to  preach  the  faith  of  Christ.     Accepting  the  office 
gladly,  he  received  as  companion  of  his  journey  a 
pious  brother  of  his  convent,  named  Withmar,  who 
was  still  alive  when  the  biography  of  Anscharius, 
from  which  we  borrow  this  account,  was  compos- 
ed.      They  travelled  in  the  society  of  traders; 
probably  the  Swedish   envoys  were  themselves 
men  of  this  class,  who  had  become  inclined  to  the 
Christian  faith  from  having  held  communication 
with  its  votaries,  and  had  found  in  their  traihc  a  mo- 
tive for  wishing  to  open  up  a  peaceful  intercourse 
between  their  own  country  and  the  Christian  world. 
Trade  was  still  carried  on  with  arms  in  the  hand 
of  the  merchant ;  and  the  envoys  themselves  found 
the  advantage  of  this  precaution,  since,  while  on 
their  return,  they  were  repeatedly  attacked  by  the 
pirates  who  swarmed  in  the  Baltic,     hi  the  last  of 
these  combats   the   merchants  were    overpowei- 
ed,  lost  their  ships,  and  w^ere  obliged  to  flee  to 
land.    This  was  also  the  fate  of  Anscharius,  who. 
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undeterred  by  misfortune,  continued  his  journey. ' 
He  passed  sometimes  through  forests,  sometimes 
in  a  boat  over  the  great  lakes,  which  the  narrative 
compares  to  the  sea,  till  with  his  companions  he 
reached  Birca,  a  haven  lying  on  the  Maelar  lake, 
or,  as  the  place  is  also  called,  a  trading  village, 
where  rich  merchants  resided.  Here  he  was  wel- 
comed by  King  Bjorn ,  and  found  the  statements  of 
the  messengers  contirmed,  many  Christian  captives 
living  in  these,  region?  who  longed  eagerly  for 
instructors.  These  had  communicated  the  know- 
ledge of  Christianity  to  others  also,  who  desired  to 
be  instructed  and  baptized.  Among  them  was  a 
chief  man  of  the  place,  and  counsellor  of  the  king, 
named  Hergeir,  who  was  a  zealous  Christian,  and 
built  the  tirst  church.  This  iirst  journey  of  Ans- 
charius  to  Sweden  took  place  in  the  autumn  of 
the  year  829  ;  and  the  year  following,  which  he 
spent  here,  was  the  first  of  his  Christian  labours 
among  the  Swedes. 

"  This  King  Bjorn  to  whom  Anscharius  came  is 
without  doubt  the  same  who  is  called  Bjorn 
at  Haugi  (of  the  hill),  by  the  Icelanders,  who 
have  preserved  only  his  name,  with  the  addition 
that  one  of  the  most  renowned  heathen  Scalds, 
Brage  the  Aged,  resided  at  his  court.  They  men- 
tion Emund  as  his  colleague  in  the  office  of  king. 
On  his  return  to  Sweden,  Anscharius  was  inducted 
into  the  archbishopric  lately  erected  in  Hamburg, 
for  the  conversion  of  the  north,  but  found  this  new 
dignity  more  fertile  in  danger  than  in  profit.  Ham- 
burg, at  first  only  a  village,  with  a  castle  founded 
by  Charlemagne  among  the  forests  on  the  bank  of 
the  Elbe,  was  surprised  by  the  northern  sea-kings 
and  destroyed ;  the  archbishop  was  obliged  to  flee. 
Gautbert,  who  had  been  sent  to  Sweden  as  a  mis- 
sionary, was  at  this  time  expelled  by  the  Swedes. 
Nithard,  his  nephew,  was  killed,  and  the  Chris- 
tians w^ere  persecuted  by  the  above-mentioned 
King  Emund,  who  having  been  brought  back  from 
his  exile  by  aid  of  the  Danes,  had  at  length  made 
his  peace  with  his  countrymen.  From  his  new 
archiepiscopal  seat  of  Bremen,  Anscharius  con- 
tinued the  work  he  had  begun,  and  when  no  one 
else  would  undertake  the  perilous  employment,  re- 
visited Sweden  himself  in  the  year  853.  At  this 
time  ther^  was  another  king  in  Birca,  who  was 
called  Olof,  and  the  Swedes,  assembled  in  their 
Tingy  or  court,  had  resolved  to  adopt  one  of  their 
former  kings,  named  Eric,  Eunong  the  gods  of  the 
country.  The  ancient  friends  of  Anscharius  ad- 
vised him  to  save  his  life  by  flight.  He  succeeded 
however,  in  winning  by  his  gifts  the  favour  of  the 
king,  who  promised  to  lay  his  petition  before  the 
people ;  •  for  it  is  their  custom,'  says  the  biogra- 
pher and  follower  of  Anscharius,  who  accompa- 
nied him  on  this  journey, — '  that  all  public  affairs 
are  decided  more  by  the  unanimous  will  of  the 
people  than  by  the  power  of  the  king.'  It  was 
resolved  in  the  Ting,  that  by  means  of  the  sacred 
lots,  a  sort  of  oracle  which  is  mentioned  by  Taci- 
tus, the  old  gods  should  be  consulted  respecting 
the  new  faith.  The  answer,  it  is  said,  turned  out 
favourable  to  the  request  of  the  Christian  teachers, 
and  at  the  Ting  an  old  man  stood  up,  and  spoke  to 
this  efiect :  '  Hear  me,  king  and  people.  Of  this 
Gfod  it  is  not  unknown  that  he  helps  those  who 
put  their  trust  in  him,  a  thing  which  many  of  us, 
in  the  dangers  of  the  sea  and  in  other  perils,  have 
proved.  Wherefore  then  should  we  reject  what  is 
needful   and    profitable    for    us,   or    seek   afar 


off  that  which  is  at  uome  ?  For  some  of  our 
people,  for  the  sake  of  his  faith,  have  jour- 
neyed even  to  Dorstad.*  Therefore  do  I  advise 
that  we  should  receive  among  ourselves  the  ser- 
vants of  this  God,  who  is  mighty  above  all,  and 
whose  grace  will  stand^us  in  good  stead  if  our  own 
gods  should  prove  unfavourable  to  us.'  When  the 
people  had  given  their  consent,  the  king  expressed 
his  concurrence,  yet  made  the  condition  that  the 
matter  should  be  proposed  and  approved  at  the 
general  diet  in  the  other  part  of  his  kingdom, 
meanmg  probably  the  Goths.  This  having  been 
done,  the  Christian  teachers  were  permitted  by  the 
decree  to  dwell  and  give  instruction  in  the  country. 
A  church  was  founded  while  Anscharius  was  pre- 
sent, and  after  he  had  returned  home,  he  contin- 
ued, as  long  as  he  lived,  to  provide  for  the  despatch 
of  instructors  to  Sweden.  He  inculcated  on  them 
the  maxim,  to  ask  of  no  man's  goods,  but  to  la- 
bour with  their  own  hands  for  support ;  he  himself 
used  to  twist  nets.  He  was  simple  and  lowly- 
minded,  yet  very  steadfast  of  heart.  His  revenues 
he  employed  in  the  support  of  the  indigent  and  the 
ransom  of  captives,  and  he  was  generally  sur- 
rounded by  some  youths  whom  he  had  redeemed 
from  slavery,  and  to  whom  he  w^as  giving  instruc- 
tion. Captives  who  had  been  torn  from  their 
homes  he  also  brought  back  w^ith  him  from  Swe- 
den, and  his  biographer  mentions  the  emotion  with 
which  he  restored  to  a  mother  her  son,  of  whom 
she  bad  been  robbed  by  the  Swedes.  Among  his 
neighbours  the  Nordalbingians,  he  abolished  the 
shameful  traffic  in  men,  with  which  so-called 
Christians  defiled  themselves.  He  regarded  his 
dreams  as  prophetic,  was  full  of  reverence  for  the 
miracles  of  the  saints,  and  was  himself  venerated 
as  a  saint  after  his  decease ;  it  was  said  of  him  in 
his  life  that '  never  had  so  good  a  man  been  seen.' 
That  his  own  labours  in  Sweden  were  not  fruitless, 
is  shown  by  examples  such  as  those  of  Hergeir 
and  Fridburg,  and  in  all  likelihood  the  spark 
kindled  by  him  was  never  completely  extinguished, 
although  a  century  and  a  half  clasped  before  Swe- 
den received  a  Christian  king,  and  another  period 
of  the  same  duration  passed  away  in  the  contest 
between  paganism  and  Christianity." — Vol.  i.  p, 
128—132. 

Olof,  called  Skdtkmmng^  or  the  Lap-King, 
because  when  homage  was  paid  to  him  on 
his  accession,  he  was  carried  in  his  mother's 
lap, I  was  the  first  Christian  king  of  Sweden. 

The  death  of  Olof  in  1024,  after  a  short 
interval  of  tranquillity,  was  followed  by  long 
and  bloody  civil  wars  between  the  Swedes 
and  Goths,  the  causes  of  which  are  only 
darkly  discernible.  The  former  were  obsti- 
nate in  their  adherence  to  paganism ;  the 
latter  were  followers  of  the  new  religion. 
Another  subject  of  quarrel  was  the  right  of 
electing  the  king,  claimed  by  the  Swedes  as 

•  Formerly  a  famous  place  of  trade,  now  ajjvillage 
not  far  from  Utrecht. 

t  Olof's  surname  has  been  translated  by  Vertot 
and  others  '  the  tributarj^'  as  having  become  the 
tributary  of  the  Pope,  by  the  introduction  of  St. 
Peter's  pence.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake.  The 
Swedish  for  tributary  king  is  skatt-konungl 
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their  ancient  and  exclusive  prerogative,  and 
which  was  sturdily  combated  by  the  Goths. 
During  a  portion  of  this  period,  we  find  two 
kings  reigning  simultaneously,  representing 
and  supported  by  each  of  the  religious  par- 
ties. These  broils  and  feuds  the  legendary 
exposition  of  the  sagas  invests  with  a  roman- 
tic interest,  faithfully  reflected  in  our  author's 
pages.  His  account  of  this  period,  and  in- 
deed of  the  whole  history  down  to  the  time 
of  Gustavus  I.,  rapid  and  necessarily  some- 
what general,  yet  full  of  action  and  feeling, 
contrasts  most  favourably  with  the  confused 
and  creeping  verbiage  of  his  predecessors, 
showing,  in  its  whole  texture  and  arrange- 
ment, a  due  appreciation  of  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  matter,  as  well  as  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  subject.  The  long  contests 
between  the  Swedes  and  Goths  had  produced 
two  important  consequences.  They  had 
fused  the  two  races  into  one  people,  by  the 
effect  of  mutual  weakness  and  exhaustion, 
and  they  had  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the 
aristocracy  a  preponderance  of  power, 
greater  than  any  formerly  possessed  by  them. 
The  powerful  family  of  the  Folkungers, 
nearly  allied  to  all  the  northern  dynasties, 
had  possessed,  since  the  commencement  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  dignity  of  earl 
or  duke  of  Sweden,  the  highest  office  of  the 
kingdom  next  to  the  crown,  and  which  seems, 
from  similar  conditions  of  precedence  and 
privilege  at  the  court  of  the  sovereign,  to 
have  borne  a  near  resemblance  to  that  of 
maire  du  palais  under  the  early  Frankish 
kings.  Canute, or  Knut  Johannson,  the  head 
of  this  house,  availed  himself,  like  his  proto- 
type Pepin,  of  the  accession  of  a  feeble  and 
weak-minded  young  king,  Eric,  called  the 
'  halt '  and  '  the  lisper,'  to  seize  the  supreme 
power  of  the  state,  which  was  held  by  him- 
self and  his  successors,  either  with  the  real- 
ity only,  or  with  the  name  too  of  royalty, 
till  the  death  of  Eric,  who  left  no  heirs,  in 
1250.  The  character  of  the  ensuing  period 
will  best  be  learned  from  the  passage  with 
which  M.  Geijer  begins  his  fourth  chapter : 

"  The  accession  of  the  powerful  family  now 
raised  to  the  throne,  betokens  a  new  epoch  as  well 
for  the  power  of  the  crown  as  for  that  of  the 
magnates.  Both  gained  strength  at  the  cost  of  the 
people,  but  agreed  only  in  one  object,  that  of  en- 
deavouring to  keep  the  multitude  in  check ;  hence 
the  age  of  Hcence  for  the  powerful,  is  also  that  of 
legislation  for  the  people.  This  legislation,  taken 
literally,  shows  the  old  federative  system  confirm- 
ed by  the  king ;  but  two  privileged  classes  form 
themselves  above  its  surface,  elevated  above  the 
law  in  their  most  important  representatives  and 
usurping  the  place  of  the  people  in  council  and  in 
the  transaction  of  the  public  affairs.  From  this 
cause,  the  former  contests  of  the  people  were  now 
removed  to  a  higker  level,  and  waged  between  these 


legislators  themselves.  They  remind  us  of  build- 
ers, who,  after  having  raised  some  lofty  fabric, 
should  throw  down  one  another  from  the  walls. 
Laws  associated  with  such  recollections  are  not 
the  only  memorials  which  this  age  has  left  us. 
The  great '  Rhyme  Chronicle,'  the  chief  source  for 
the  history  of  Sweden,  during  the  latter  period  of 
the  middle  age,  begins  with  the  revolt  of  the 
Folkungers,  against  King  Eric  Ericson.  It  is  the 
production  of  several  writers  nearly  contemporary 
with  the  events,  whose  names  are  for  the  most 
part  unknown,  and  the  oldest  of  whom  lived  about 
the  year  1.319.  The  best  treatise  which  the  Swe- 
dish middle  age  affords,  named  '  the  government  of 
kings  and  princes,'  the  subject-matter  being  of  a 
moral  and  political  nature,  belongs  also  to  a  period 
of  the  domination  of  this  family.  *  *  ♦  The 
great  Gustavus  Adolphus,  at  whose  command  this 
book  was  first  published,  liked  it  so  much  that  he 
wished  it  to  be  used  in  the  education  of  his  daughter, 
and  intended  to  introduce  the  perusal  of  it  into  the 
schools.  To  this  time  also  belong  most  of  our 
old  popular  songs.  It  was  the  chivalric  age  of 
Sweden.  The  romances  of  chivalry  now  found 
their  way  to  the  north,  and  there  are  copies  of  some 
existing  in  the  Swedish  language,  of  which  the 
German  and  French  originals  are  lost. 

"  Birger  Jar  I,  already  in  the  last  days  of  Eric 
Ericson  really  possessed  of  supreme  power,  was 
absent  on  a  crusade  against  Finland,  when  the 
throne  became  vacant.  It  was  speedily  filled  by  the 
election  to  the  crown  of  the  earl's  eldest  son,  young 
Waldemar,  which  was  brought  about  chiefly  by 
the  aid  of  the  powerful  baron,  the  Lord  Iwar  Bla, 
of  Groneborg,  who  wished  by  this  expedient,  it 
appears,  to  avert  a  civil  war.  To  raise  Waldemar 
to  the  throne  was  equivalent  to  handing  the  gov- 
ernment over  to  his  father.  Yet  Birger,  on  his  return 
with  his  army,  showed  no  small  dissatisfaction, 
and  angrily  inquired  who  had  ventured  to  nominate 
a  king .'  '  I  have  ventured,  replied  Lord  Iwar ; 
'  and  if  thou  be'st  not  content,  we  already  know 
where  a  king  is  to  be  had.'  The  Earl  was  silent 
for  a  while,  and  then  exclaimed,  '  Whom  then 
would  you  have  to  be  king  ?  '  Under  this  mantle 
of  mine,'  was  the  answer,  'a  king  might  well 
enough  be  found  at  need.'  So  Earl  Birger  was 
obliged  to  be  content,  and  Waldemar,  yet  a  child, 
who  with  his  brothers  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
preceptor,  was  crowned  at  Linkoping  in  the  year 
1251."— Vol.  i.  p.  174—177. 

Magnus  Ladulas  and  his  son  Birger,  in  the 
time  of  our  Edward  I.,  appear  in  the  same 
character  as  the  English  sovereign,  that  of 
reformers  of  the  municipal  laws  of  their 
country.  These  were  again  revised,  and  the 
first  general  code,  superseding  the  old  pro- 
vincial laws,  was  promulgated  by  Magnus 
Ericson  half  a  century  afterwards.  Into  the 
history  of  Swedish  legislation,  although  of 
the  highest  value  for  all  who  are  attracted 
by  the  study  either  of  general  jurisprudence 
or  of  our  own  laws,  we  shall  abstain  from 
following  our  author,  in  conformity  with  the 
plan  we  have  laid  down  for  ourselves ;  it 
being  our  wish  to  dwell,  in  preference  to 
portions  of  the  work  which,  from  their  tech- 
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nical  or  local  character,  possess  a  more  lim- 
ited interest,  on  passages  describing  '  the 
high  actions  and  high  passions  '  of  the  per- 
sonages in  the  grand  drama  of  national  his- 
tory, and  therefore  appealing  with  irresistible 
force  to  the  sympathies  of  all  who  delight  in 
investigating  the  springs  of  human  charac- 
ter, or  in  watching  the  progress  and  devel- 
opment of  national  greatness.  For  the  same 
reason  we  shall  do  no  more  than  barely  men- 
tion the  admirable  topographical  view  of  the 
soil,climate,and  population, of  the  country  giv- 
en in  the  second  chapter  of  the  first  volume. 
A  hereditary  nobility  did  not  exist  in  Swe- 
den till  the  time  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and 
the  laws  were  more  favourable  to  the  divi- 
sion of  property  than  in  most  other  coun- 
tries ;  yet  during  the  middle  ages  the  gen- 
eral aspect  of  society  and  the  condition  of 
the  people  appear  little  different  from  that  of 
other  European  kingdoms.  Foreign  domi- 
nation was  never  permanently  established  in 
Sweden  ;  thus  its  laws  and  institutions  were 
not  remodelled  by  a  conquest,  nor  was  a  race 
of  alien  tyrants  introduced  to  lord  it  over 
the  natives  of  the  soil.  Yet  it  is  curious  to 
observe  how  the  acrgrreo-ation  of  large  masses 
of  property  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  engendered 
abuses  of  the  same  kind,  although  less  intol- 
erable in  degree,  with  those  to  which  the 
bulk  of  the  people  in  Frankish  Gaul  and  in 
Norman  England  were  subjected  by  their 
oppressors.  Too  much  importance  has  been 
ascribed  by  recent  writers,  M.  Thierry  in 
particular,  to  the  effects  of  conquest,  a  cause 
which  is  in  its  nature  transitory.  History, 
indeed,  teaches  in  every  page,  that  the  bad 
passions  of  men,  and  the  inherent  tendencies 
of  power,  from  whatever  source  taking  its 
origin,  are  causes  of  social  wrong  sufficiently 
active,  without  the  superadded  stimulus  of 
generic  antipathies.  The  nobles  or  magnates 
were  surrounded,  as  in  other  countries,  by 
bands  of  disorderly  retainers,  whose  excesses 
are  the  frequent  subject  of  complaint  by  the 
chroniclers .  An  ordinance  of  Magnus  Ladu- 
las  forbids  the  exaction  of  free  lodgino;  and 
entertamment  from  the  peasants  by  nobles 
and  others  travelling,  '  whose  custom  it  long 
has  been,'  says  the  ordinance,  '  to  demand 
quarters,  be  they  ever  so  rich,  without  pay- 
ing for  them,  and  to  consume  in  a  little  while 
what  the  poor  have  earned  by  the  labour  of 
a  long  time.'  In  1336,  and  in  previous 
years,  decrees  were  issued  against  infractions 
of  the  peace,  and  acts  of  plunder  by  armed 
bands  in  the  service  of  the  nobles,  whose 
castles,  during  the  union,  were  generally 
mere  dens  of  robbers.  Their  power,  after 
the  accession  of  the  house  of  Vasa,  though 
diminished  against  the  crown,  pressed  with 
BO  less  weight  than  formerly  on  the  inferior 


classes.  The  magnates  lived  like  petty 
princes  on  their  estates,  often  treating  their 
peasants  as  if  they  were  their  bond-slaves. 
'  There  are  many  examples,'  says  M.  Geijer, 
speaking  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  '  to 
show  that  the  nobility  considered  law  and 
right  as  valid  only  for  themselves.'  The  ju- 
dicial offices  throughout  the  kingdom,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  were  gradually  engrossed 
by  them,  although  the  old  laws  prescribed 
the  election  of  judges  and  magistrates  by  the 
people.*  This  privilege  was  first  formally 
recognized  by  the  charter  of  King  John,  in 
1569.  The  immunity  from  taxation,  long 
enjoyed  by  the  nobility,  in  consideration  of 
military  service  on  horseback  (an  obligation 
they  never  properly  fulfilled^,  according  to 
an  ordinance  of  Magnus  Ladulas,  was  felt  as 
a  grievous  burden  on  the  other  proprietors. 
The  condition  of  Sweden,  during  the  middle 
ages,  bears  in  many  respects  a  striking  ana- 
logy to  that  of  Scotland.  Neither  country 
was  subjected  to  a  territorial  conquest ;  in  the 
laws  of  neither  is  there  any  trace  of  predial 
servitude ;  yet  in  both  the  principles  of  the 
feudal  system  gradually  insinuated  them- 
selves ;  the  voice  of  the  aristocracy  was  as 
potential  in  affairs  of  state,  and  their  sway 
as  depressing  to  the  rest  of  the  community, 
as  in  any  of  the  great  European  monarchies. 
The  outlines  of  the  next  period  of  Swe- 
dish history,  that  of  the  union  of  the  three 
northern  kingdoms,  are  generally  known 
from  the  elegant  narrative  of  Vertot,  a  lively 
and  pleasing  writer,  though  inaccurate  and 
fanciful. f  For  150  years  Sweden  was  con- 
signed to  anarchy  and  wretchedness,  de- 
graded into  an  appendage  to  Denmark,  a 
country  less  extensive  and  powerful  than 
itself.  The  clearing  of  the  forest,  the  set- 
tlement of  the  land,  the  progress  of  the  use- 
ful arts,  were  effectually  obstructed.  It  was 
the  interest  of  the  nobles  to  maintain  the 
union,  because,  during  the  long  absences  of 
the  Danish  kings,  there  was  no  one  to  con- 
trol them.  *  In  reality,'  says  our  author,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  fifth  chapter,  '  the 
king  had  now  disappeared  from  the  Swedish 
commonwealth,  though  the  name  was  still 
to  be  found  in  it.  The  magnates,  who  could 
not  bear  to  see  this  title  borne  by  one  of 
their  own  number,  imposed  a  foreign  race  of 
kings  on  the  country.  The  domination  of 
the  stranger  made  even  such  a  king  as  Mag- 

"  *  The  Lagman  (or  chief  judge  of  the  province), 
shall  be  chosen  by  all  the  peasants,  with  God's 
help,  says  the  law  of  West  Gothland. 

f  His  account  of  the  battle  on  the  ice,  in  which  the 
Lubeckers  in  the  service  of  Gustavus  fought  so 
valorously  against  the  Danes  (Revolutions  de 
Suede,  v.  ii.  p.  13—14)  is  pui'ely  imaginary. — See 
Dalin,  note  iii.  c.  2,  s.  6. 
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nus  Ericsen  to  be  regretted ;  and  for  a  long 
time  after  his  death  it  was  common  to  hear 
the  people  extol  his  government,  when  they 
compared  it  with  the  tyranny  of  the  foreign- 
ers.    The  potent  nobles  decided  the  fate  of 
the  throne  and  the  realm  from  casual  mo- 
tives,  and   by   such   was   the   well-known 
union  of  the  three  northern  kingdoms  brought 
about — a  mere  event,  which  bears  some  re- 
semblance to  a  design.    But  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  what  such  a  union  was,  or  of  what  it 
might  become,  no  glimpse  can  be  perceived, 
either  among  its  founders  or  in  any  other 
quarter.     Hence  external  conjunction  pro- 
duced dissensions  within,  and  the  union  is 
only  a  great  name,  which  has  passed  away 
without  a  meaning.'    (Vol.  i.,  p.  215.)    But 
the  slumbering  energy  of    the  Swedes  was 
at  length  roused  to  battle  for  the  liberties  of 
their  country,  under  Engelbrecht  and  the 
house  of  Sture,  to  conquer  them  under  Gus- 
tavus  Vasa.     It  is  in  the  poor  and  humble 
classes  of  society  that  the  principle  of  safety 
is  found  in  all  great  emergencies  of  national 
danger,   because   it   is  they  who  are  least 
warped  in  their  better  feelings  by  consider- 
ations of  self-interest,  and  least  weakened  by 
the  temptations  of  self-indulgence.     We  had 
marked  for  quotation  our  author's  account  of 
the  first  rising  of  the  Dalecarlians  for  liberty 
under  Engelbrecht,  which,  as  well  as  their 
subsequent  success  under  Vasa,  remarkably 
exemplifies  this  great  truth ;    but  want  of 
space  obliges  us,  to  our  regret,  to  omit  the 
passage.     A  more  splendid  scene  is  before 
us,  and  we  must  hasten  on,  grieving  that 
within   our  allotted  limits  we  can  do  little 
more  than  present  one  or  two  additional  spe- 
cimens of  the  work.     The  reign  of  Gustavus 
I.  forms  a  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  Swe- 
den, from  the  impetus  which  the  king's  per- 
sonal exertions  and  example  gave  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  staples  of  the  country,  and 
to  the  useful  arts.     Geijer  enters  minutely 
into  the  internal  history  of  his  long  and  com- 
paratively peaceful  administration,  for  which 
there  are  ample  stores  of  materials  in  the 
Swedish  archives.     His  chief  authority,  not 
documentary,  is  the  excellent  old  work  on 
the  history  of  the  reign  of  Gustavus,  by 
Tegel,  historiographer  to  his  son  Charles  IX. 
The  modifications  introduced  by  this  mon- 
arch  in  the  constitution,   the   reformation, 
which  he    carried   through  with  far   purer 
motives  than  Henry  VIII.  in  England,  his 
financial  and    administrative  measures,  the 
strange  revolts  and  pretenders  (like  our  Per- 
kin  Warbeck),  by  which  his  reign  was  dis- 
turbed, the   war  by  which  he  curbed  the 
haughty  republicans  of  the  Hanseatic  league, 
afford  materials  for  a  narrative  replete  with 
instruction,  and  bearing  ample  testimony  to 


our  author's  practical  as  well  as  theoretical 
knowledge  of  the  arts  of  government  and 
public  economy.  The  torrent  of  popular 
enthusiasm  which  had  elevated  Gustavus  to 
the  throne,  never  wholly  deserted  him  during 
his  life,  and  enabled  him  to  accomplish 
changes  which  would  have  proved  too  great 
for  another  ruler.  It  was  this  lever  of  power, 
combined  with  talents  and  popular  manners, 
that  made  him  beloved  by  his  people,  which 
increased  the  authority  of  the  crown  during 
his  life,  in  a  ratio  proportionate  to  the  aug- 
mentation of  regal  influence  in  other  Euro- 
pean states  about  the  same  time, — in  Eng- 
land under  the  seventh  and  eighth  Henries, 
in  France  under  Louis  XI.  The  nobles  and 
clergy  had  stood  aloof  during  his  struggle  for' 
the  liberation  of  his  country.  He  was  the 
child  and  champion  of  the  people,  and  they 
clung  to  him  even  after  he  had  imbibed  the 
arbitrary  principles  of  kings,  and  begun  to 
display  them  in  his  administration.  '  The 
person,'  as  our  author  remarks  in  a  sentence 
of  weighty  brevity,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
render  without  losing  some  of  the  force  and 
point  of  the  original,  *  the  person  is  an  im- 
portant element  in  every  question  ;  and  Gus- 
tave's  relation  to  his  people  was  entirely 
personal.' 

The  death-bed  scene  of  this  great  mon- 
arc,  in  which  his  whole  character,  and  the 
spirit  of  his  reign  seemed  to  be  concentrated 
in  one  point,  is  one  in  depicting  which  the 
Swedish  historians  task  their  powers  of 
pathetic  eloquence  to  the  uttermost.  Geijer 
has  eclipsed  both ;  there  is  a  scriptural 
beauty  in  his  expressions,  which  more  fully 
embodies  the  patriarchal  character  of  his 
subject ;  we  shall  therefore  make  no  apology 
for  presenting  our  readers  with  rather  a  long 
extract.  The  materials  for  the  account  of 
the  meeting  of  the  diet  at  Stockholm,  and 
the  speech  of  Gustavus  to  the  estates,  are 
derived  from  accounts  left  by  his  secretary, 
Sven  Elofson,  and  his  confessor. 

"  On  the  16th  of  June,  Gustavus  came  to  Stock- 
holm and  caused  the  estates  to  he  informed  that  he 
would  meet  them  at  the  palace  on  the  25th  of  the 
month.  On  the  day  of  meetinsr,  he  was  accom- 
panied hy  all  his  ^^ons,  Kine:  Eric,  Duke  John, 
Duke  Magnus,  and  Duke  Charles.  The  last  who 
was  still  a  child,  stood  at  his  father's  knee,  ihe 
others  on  his  left,  each  according  to  his  ao;e.  The 
king  greeted  the  estates,  and  they  listened  for  the 
last  time  to  the  accents  of  that  eloquence  which 
was  so  dear  to  them,  that  when  at  a  diet  the  king 
used  to  depute  his  officers  to  make  a  proposal,  the 
people  were  wont  to  call  out  that  they  would  hear 
himself  speak.  'They  had  understood,' he  said, 
'  and  those  of  them  who  were  in  years  had  seen 
it,  too,  heneath  what  oppression  and  wretchedness 
their  native  land  had  groaned,  under  foreign  domi- 
nation and  alien  kings,  and  at  last  under  that  cruel 
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tyrant  King  Christian,  whom  God  had  punished 
and  driven  out  by  his  hands — a  divine  help  and 
deliverance  to  be  held  in  lemembrance  by  all,  by 
lord  and  servant,  hi^h  and  low,  young  and  old. 
For  what  manner  of  man  was  I,'  proceeded  the 
king,  to  set  myself  up  against  him,  who  was  so 
austere  a  lord,  and  the  ruler  of  three  kingdoms, 
befriended  by  that  mighty  emperor  Charles  V., 
and  by  the  chief  princes  of  Germany.  But  God 
had  done  it,  and  had  made  him  to  be  a  sign  of  his 
power,  and  been  his  comfort  and  his  heip  in  a  gov- 
ernment of  forty  years,  the  toil  of  which  had 
brought  him  with  grey  hairs  to  his  grave.  He 
might  compare  himself,  indeed,  with  King  David 
(here  the  tears  burst  from  his  eyes),  whom  God 
had  made  from  a  shepherd  to  be  the  lord  and  ruler 


his  wealth  he  could  not  buy  himself  physicians. 
Such  of  his  bailifTs  as  were  incarcerated  for  debts 
owed  to  him,  he  now  set  at  liberty.  His  temper 
was  capricious  and  changeable ;  he  was  now  harsh 
and  morose,  so  that  his  chil  Iren  trembled  in  his 
presence :  now  soft,  even  to  tears  ;  at  other  times 
merry  and  jesting,  especially  at  the  endeavours  of 
those  who  wished  to  protract  his  life.  When  one 
asken  him  what  he  wanted,  he  replied,  '  The 
kingdom  of  Heaven,  which  thou  canst  not  give 
me.'  He  seemed  not  to  place  very  great  confi- 
dence even  in  his  ghostly  advisers;  when  the 
priest  exhorted  liim  to  confess  his  sins,  the  king 
broke  angrily  out :  '  Shall  I  tell  my  sins  to  thee  r' 
To  the  bystanders  he  declared  that  he  forgave  his 
enemies,  and  begged  pardon  of  all  for  anything  in 


over  his  people  ;  for  never  could  he  have  suppos-  which  he  had  dealt  unjustly  with  them,  enjoining 

ed  that  he  could  attain  to  this  honour,  when  he  was  them  to  make  known  this  to  all.     To  his  sons  he 

obliged  to  hide  himself  in  the  forests  and  desert  said,  '  a  man  is  but  a  man  ;  when  the  play  is  out, 

mountains  from  the  blood-thirsty  sword  of  his  we  are  all  equal.'     He  enjoined  them  to  unity  and 

enemies.     Grace  and  blessings  have  been  richly  steadfastness  in  their  religion.     The  dying  king's 


dispensed  to  him  and  to  them,  through  the  true 
knowledge  of   God's  word  (from   which   might 


consort  never  quitted  his  side.     During  the  first 
three  weeks  of  his  illness,  he  spoke  often  some- 


they  never  depart  I)  and  through  the  seasonable  |  times  with  wonderful  energy,  on  temporal  and 
abundance  which  was  everywhere  before  their ,  spiritual  affairs.  The  three  following  weeks  he 
eyes.  Yet  would  he  not  shrink  from  acknowledg-  j  passed  chiefly  in  silence,  and,  as  it  seemed,  with 
ing  his  faults ;  for  the  errors  and  weaknesses  which  I  no  great  pain ;  he  was  often  seen  to  raise  his  hands 
might  be  imputed  to  him  during  the  time  of  hisi  as  in  prayer.  When  the  king  had  received  the  sa- 
government — these  his  true  liege-men  might  over- 1  crame  t,  and  made  his  confession  of  faith,  and  had 
look  and  forgive  ;  he  knew  that  in  the  opinion  of  sworn  to  his  son  John  to  adhere  firmly  to  it,  he 
many  he  had  been  a  severe  king,  yet  the  time  was  made  a  sign  for  ink,  pen,  and  paper,  and  wrote 
at  hand  when  Sweden's  children  would  gladly  these  words:  'once  confessed— so  persist — or  a 
pluck  him  out  of  the  earth  if  they  could.  He  hundred  times  repeated — '  but  his  trembling  hand 
needed  not  to  ask  the  stars  of  his  end;  by  the  could  not  end  the  sentence.  Sten  Ericson  Lejon- 
signs  in  his  own  body  he  felt  that  he  had  not  much  hufvud  interrupted  the  exhortation  of  the  confessor 
more  time  to  look  for.  Therefore,whileyet  in  health,  as  life  was  flying.  '  All  that  you  talk  is  in  vain, 
he  had  caused  his  testament  to  be  drawn  up  in  the  fof  our  lord  heareth  no  more.'  Then  the  priest 
hope  that  he  had  good  grounds  for  it,  and  he  re-  hent  dowm  to  the  ear  of  the  dying  man  and  said  ; 
quested  that  they  would  approve  of  it.'  After  the  '  If  you  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  if  you  hear 
testament  had  been  read,  approved,  and  cojifirmed  my  voice,  give  us  some  sign  of  it.'  To  the  aston- 
by  oath,  the  king  stood  up  and  thanked  them  that  ishment  of  all,  the  king  answered  with  a  loud 
they  had  willed  him  to  be  father  of  the  line  of  voice,  <  Yes  !'  This  was  his  last  breath,  at  eight 
Sweden's  kings.  He  then  committed  the  govern-  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  the  29th  September, 
ment  to  his  son  Eric,  exhorted  his  children  to  bar-  1560." — H.  pp.  158-161. 
mony  among  themselves,  stretched  out  his  hands  j 
in  benediction,  and  so  took  leave  of  his  people.  We  must  hurry  over  the  lono-  interval 

pjZ'^ln'^i^'Tl    I    T         .^'P'''^'°  the  l^hich  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Gus- 
estates  m  the  high  church,  on  the  necessity  of   ,  t        j  +u  •  c  ^  •  i 

concluding  in  person  the  negotiation  relative  to^"^"'   ^-  ^'f,  *^t  ^^^.^"^^^^  «^  ^ilf  grandson 

the  English  match,  from  which  great  advantages  ^^stavus  Adolphus  in   1611.     The  dissen- 

were  promised  for  Sweden.     In  this  explanation  ■  ^ions  of  his  sons,  the  madness  of  Eric,  the 

he  was  supported  by  John,  who  in  return  was  [quarrels  of  John  and   Charles,  the   conse- 

named  administrator  of  the  kingdom   during  his'  quences  of  tne  reformation,  the  intrigues  of 

absence.     Gustavus  himself  was  at  last  obliged  to  i  the  popish  party  to  reo-ain  the   ascendency, 

yield  to  the  importunity  of  Eric,  '  after  his  dear  j  the  election  of  Sigismund  to  the  crown  of 

son  John  had  given  him  a  far  better  answer ;  and    p^^^^^,  which  led  eventually  to  his  forfeit- 


the  young  king  showed  himself  so  eacjer  for  the 
journey,  that  not  even  his  father's  illness  could 
restrain  him.  The  14th  of  August,  the  day  of 
Eric's  departure,  Gustavus  lay  on  his  death-bed, 
*  ill  of  a  burning  fever  and  ague,  with  the  malady 
called  diarrhoea,'  says  his  confessor  Master 
Johannes,  who  with  the  king's  barber.  Master 
Jacob,  and  the  apothecary,  Master  Lucas,  acted 
also  as  his  physician.  Hence,  when  he  began  a 
long  discourse  of  devotion,  the  king  bade  him  cut 
it  short,  and  instead  of  that,  give  him  a  medicine 
for  a  ^ick  stomach  and  a  burning  head.  He  was 
heard  to  exclaim  that  he  had  busied  himself  too 
much  with  the  cares  of  this  world,  but  with  all 


ure  of  that  of  Sweden,  and  the  reign  of 
Charles  IX.,  an  age  distinguished  as  one  of 
national  progress  advancing  in  spite  of  intes- 
tine discords  and  tumults,  during  which 
Sweden  was  collecting  her  strength  for  the 
great  exertions  which  were  to  be  required 
of  her  towards  the  end  of  his  reign  and 
under  that  of  his  immortal  son  ;  the  rekin- 
dling of  the  flames  of  war  at  the  close  of  this 
period, — all  these  subjects  are  fertile  in 
matter  for  narrative  or  commentary,  and  the 
mere  enumeration  of  them  is  sufficient  to 
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prove  that  we  do  not  need  to  pass  it  over  from 
any  dearth  of  interest  or  lack  of  mate- 
rials. 

Geijer's  account  of  the  reign  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  and  the   subsequent  minority  of 
Christina  (under  the  regency  of  Oxenstierna 
and  the  guardians),  forms  one  of  the  most 
valuable  accessions  to  modern  history,  and 
supplies    a    desideratum    in    literature    to 
which  our  own   Harte  was  unequal,    and 
which  has  not  been  filled  up   by  Hallen- 
berg's  voluminous  history  of  the  monarch. 
Many  of  his  materials  are  drawn  from  that 
writer's  work,  but  the  narrative  derives  ad- 
ditional illustration  from  the  author's  own 
researches   in    the    public    records.      The 
details  of  the  Danish,  Russian,  and  Polish 
wars   will   be  almost  entirely  new  to  the 
reader ;  that  of  the  German  war  is  an  admi- 
rable complement  to  the  delightful  history 
of  Schiller,  devoted,  as  it  is,  more  exclu- 
sively to  the  Swedish  achievements.     To 
us,  one  of  the  great  charms  of  the  narrative 
is,  that  the   Swedish  hero  is  allowed,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  tell  his  OMm  story,  and 
be  the  exponent  of  his  own  intentions  and 
actions.     Copious   extracts   from   his   des-  j 
patches  are  given,  which  throw  full  light  on 
his  movements  in  the  war,  and  the  objects 
with  which  they  were  undertaken.     In  his 
letters  to  Oxenstierna,  his  minister  and  his 
ifriend,  he  seems  to  lay  bare  the  inmost  feel- 
ngs  of  his  bosom.     They  are  characterized 
by  the  same  directness  and  singleness   of 
purpose,  the  same  promptitude  of  decision 
and  force  of  will  which  we  remark  in  those 
of  other  great  soldiers  ;  tempered,  however, 
by  far  warmer  feelings,  and  guided  by  a 
deep  and  pervading  sense  of  religion.    Well, 
indeed,  may  Sweden  be  proud  of  this  im- 
mortal man,  '  the  lion  of  the  north,  and  the 
hero  of  the  protestant  faith,'  as  his  soldiers 
styled  him.*     He  is,  perhaps,  the  sole  ex- 
ample   of  a  just   conqueror   that    modern 
Europe  has  produced.     He  took  up  arms, 
not  for  mere  self-glory  or  the  lust  of  domi- 
nation, but   in  the  cause  of  humanity,  to 
protect  his  fellow-protestants  of  Germany 
from  martyrdom  and  slavery,  to  restore  the 
balance  of  religious  power,  and  re-establish 
toleration  in  the  Roman  Catholic  states  of 
Germany.      Nor   does  it  detract   from   his 
praise  to   say   he  was  ambitious,  and  that 
schemes  of  patriotic,  or  it  may  be  of  per- 
sonal aggrandizement,  mingled  with  other 
and  greater  designs.     On  the  renowned  field 


of  Leipsic,  or  in  his  triumphal  entry  into 
Mentz,  the  empire  tottering  to  its  fall,  and 
the  Protestant  princes  of  the  Rhine  crowd- 
ing as  suppliants  to  his  banners,  would  he 
have  been  a  man  if  he  had  been  deaf  to  the 
whispers  of  interest  or  the  suggestions  of 
patriotism,  if  he  could  have  entirely  forgot- 
ten his  own  worth  or  his  country's  sacrifi- 
ces ?  Under  his  glorious  standard  not  the 
Swedes  alone  combated,  but  the  fiery  and 
adventurous  spirits  of  all  the  northern  na- 
tions, Germans,  Hollanders,  French  Hu- 
guenots ;  and,  above  all,  Englishmen  and 
Scots'men.  And  when  he  died  on  the 
bloody  plain  of  Liitzen  with  the  shout  of 
victory  pealing  in  his  ears,  what  a  world  of 
hopes,  and  fears,  and  schemes,  were  extin- 
guished with  him  for  ever!  The  stroke 
which  laid  him  low  vibrated  to  every  corner 
of  Europe.     As  an  old  poet  says  of  him — 

"  Therefore  thou  hadst,  instead  of  passing  bells, 
The  drums'  and  cannons'  thunder  for  thy  knells; 
And  in  the  field  thou  didst  triumphing  die. 
Closing  thy  eyelids  with  a  victory  ; 
That  so  by  thousands  that  there  lost  their  breath. 
King-like  thou  might'st  be  waited  on  in  death," 

Is  not  this  a  solemn  and  reconciling 
farewell  to  the  hero  ? 

"Gustavus  Adolphus  fell  in  his  38th  year. 
Never  has  the  death  of  one  man  made  a  deeper 
impression  on  a  whole  continent.  Wheresoever 
his  name  was  known,  a  ray  of  hope  for  the  op- 
pressed had  penetrated.  Even  the  Greek  dreamed 
of  freedom  at  his  hands,*  and  prayers  for  the  suc- 
cess of  his  arms  were  offered  up  at  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, f  What  must  he  not  have  been,  then,  for 
the  adherents  of  his  own  creed  ?  We  may  con- 
ceive this ;  nay  rather,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
do  so.  The  feeling  with  which  the  people  of 
Augsburg,  bathed  in  tears,  pressed  forwards  to  the 
evangelical  worship  restored  by  Gustavus;  the 
feeling  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  Saxony,  on 
their  knees,  stretched  out  their  hands  in  thanks  to 
the  hero  who  was  a  second  time  their  Saviour, 
are  become  strange  to  the  world  in  which  we 
live.J  Then  men  knew  and  felt  their  danger,  and 
were  not  ignorant  how  worthily  to  requite  their 
liberator.  We  spoke  of  the  people,  of  w^hom 
Gustavus  Adolphus  was  the  man,  by  his  cause  as 


*  See  Monroe's  Expedition  with  the  worthy 
Scots'  resfiment,  called  Mackeye's  regiment,  Lon- 
don, 1637,  a  very  curious  old  book  on  the  wars  of 
Gustavus.  The  author  is  the  original  of  Walter 
Scott's  Dugald  Dalgetty  in  the  '  Legend  of  Mon- 
trose.' 


*  A  plan  for  the  liberation  of  Greece  by  Gusta- 
vus Adolphus,  wa|  transmitted  by  the  Greek  Ro- 
manus  Nicephorus  to  Adler  Salvius,  though  not  till 
after  the  king's  death.  'Palmskold  Collections, 
Acta  ad  Hist.  Reg.  Sueci.,'  Appendix,  torn.  i. 

t  Cyrilli  Patriarchae  Constantinopolitani  Litterae 
ad  Axelium  Oxenstjerna  (manu  senili  et  tremula), 
with  complaints  of  encroachments  by  the  Catholics 
at  the  Holy  Sepulchre  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
Greeks. 

t  In  GermanisL  plurimi,  presertim  rustici,  si  non 
palam,  saltern  secrete,  Calvini  aut  Lutheri  haeresin 
scctantur,  says  a  Catholic  cotemporary,  who  fought 
in  the  emperor's  army.  Petri  Baptisiae  ^^urgi, 
Genuensis,  de  bello  Suecico  Commentarii,  1.  iii,  c.  2. 
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well  as  by  his  character.  The  efficacy  of  both  reached 
far,  and  broke  through  even  the  bonds  of  hate  and 
prejudice;  for  he  is  perhaps  the  only  man,  whose 
image  (so  great  was  the  might  of  his  virtue),  truth 
invests  with  splendour  even  in  the  portraiture  of 
his  enemies,  ft  was  not  only  Axel  Oxenstjema, 
who  said  of  him, '  he  was  a  prince  who  had  the 
fear  of  God  before  his  eyes  in  all  his  actions  and 
affairs,  to  his  death.'  Lutheran  theologians  have 
thought  fit  to  erect  him  into  a  kind  of  saint  in  their 
persuasion.  If,  added  to  this,  he  had  too  much  of 
Caesar  and  Alexander,  whom  he  admired,  it  must 
be  confessed,  on  the  other  side,  that  he  was  better 
than  his  spiritual  advisers,  and  far  beyond  his  age 
in  Christian  tolerance. 

"  That  of  human  destiny  which  he  experienced 
in  the  height  of  greatness  he  had  ascended  to, 
that  his  designs  and  plans  died  with  him — belongs, 
how  extraordinary  soever  he  was,  to  the  common 
lot  of  mankind,  and  may  silently  be  added  to  the 
immeasurable  sum  of  hopes  frustrated.  There  is 
a  grandeur  in  his  whole  life,  more  easily  felt  than 
described ;  there  is  that  unbounded  range  of  view 
over  the  world,  implanted  in  all  conquerors. 
Like  all  men  of  coequal  mind,  he  was  far  from 
being  surprised  at  his  own  fortune,  however  aston- 
ishing it  might  appear  to  be ;  and  a  deep  belief  in 
it  is  conspicuous  in  every  transaction  of  his  life. 
Nothing  hardens  the  heart  so  much  as  good  for- 
tune.* That  Gustavus  Adolphus,  notwithstand- 
ing, was  humble  and  gentle,  speaks  most  loudly 
for  his  worth  as  a  man.  He  acknowledged  in  his 
vocation  a  guidance  from  on  high  ;  but  he  was  far 
from  looking  on  himself  as  indispensable,  for  he 
set  his  aim  far  beyond  his  own  personality. 
Therefore  was  he,  like  the  high-hearted  Roman, 
not  niggardly  of  his  great  life.  'God,  the  Al- 
mighty, liveth,'  he  said  to  Axel  Oxenstjema,  in 
Prussia,  when  the  latter  warned  him  not  so  rashly 
to  expose  himself  to  death.  More  cheerful  or 
more  heroic  courage  never  walked  on  earth. 

"  What  beside  did  he  propose  to  himself  ?  A 
great  monarchy,  beyond  doubt,  for  the  future  pil- 
lars of  which  in  Germany,  he  counted  on  the 
young  Frederic  William  of  Brandenburg  (after- 
wards the  great  elector),  and  Bernard  of  Weimar, 
destining  the  hand  of  his  daughter  for  the  one, 
that  of  his  niece  for  the  other.  Possibly,  too,  a 
Protestant  empire  had  often  occurred  to  his  con- 
templation. For  the  rest,  nothing  had  been  de- 
termined, even  in  his  own  breast.  His  sphere  of 
vision  stretched  wide  around,  and  it  was  his 
pleasure  to  hold  in  his  hands  the  threads  of  many 
possibilities.  Thus  we  see  him  embrace  the  pro- 
posal, that  he  himself  should  be  chosen  King  of 
Poland  by  the  Polish  dissidents  after  the  death  of 
Sigismund.  Thus  too  we  find  him  in  league  with 
the  Prince  of  Transylvania,  the  Crimean  Tartars, 
and  Russia,  to  weaken  the  Austrian  interests  in 
Poland  as  well  as  Germany. 

«'  Designs  so  great  were  not  the  greatest  which 
were  annulled  with  his  life  in  the  field  of  battle  at 
Liitzen.  But  even  in  death  he  conquered.  In 
that  he  set  bounds  to  oppression  of  conscience, 

*  Sylla,  the  only  man,  so  far  as  is  known  to  me, 
who  assumed  the  appellation  of  "  fortunate,"  was 
by  nature  rather  sensitive  than  hard.  (See  his 
Life,  by  Plutarch.)  He  was  cruel  through  faith  in 
his  good  fortune. 


consists  his  immortality,  and  therefore  does  the 
human  race  rank  him  among  its  heroes." — Vol. 
iii.,  pp.  276—280. 

We  must  now  draw  to  a  close,  leaving  the 
reign  of  Christina,  comprehending  the  con- 
tinuation and  close  of  thje  thirty  years'  war, 
and  the  transactions  which  ended  in  her  ab- 
dication of  the  government,  entirely  un- 
touched. The  great  extent  of  the  subject 
has  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  do  anything 
more  than  present  a  very  imperfect  view  of 
the  work.  We  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  book 
transferred  to  our  own  language,  so  that  all 
may  be  allowed  an  opportunity  to  form  their 
own  judgment  of  its  merits.  On  this  we 
will  only  remark  that  the  translation,  if  un- 
dertaken at  all,  must  be  undertaken  with  an 
adequate  sense  of  the  grave  responsibilities 
of  such  a  task,  and  the  determination  to  ren- 
der full  justice  to  the  author.  We  trust  that 
the  appearance  of  the  continuation  which 
will  bring  the  work  down  to  our  own  times, 
will  not  be  much  longer  delayed.  Professor 
Geijer  ought  to  remember  that  advancing 
years  bring  many  hindrances  in  their  train, 
and  if  he  wishes  to  place  his  own  fame  on  a 
secure  foundation,  beyond  the  reach  of  con- 
tingencies and  the  cavils  of  envy,  he  must 
speedily  complete  the  structure  he  has  com , 
menced. 


Art.  VL — Das  Kaiserreich  Russland.  Sta- 
tistisch-geschichtliche  Darstellung  seiner 
Kultur-Verhaltnissey  namentlich  in  land- 
wirths-chaftlicherj  gewerblicher  und  kom- 
merzieller  Beziehung.  (Agricultural,  Trad- 
ing, and  Commercial  Statistics  of  the 
Russian  Empire.)  Vom  Freiherrn 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  von  Reden.  Berhn, 
Posen  und  Bromberg.     1843. 

More  than  eight  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  publication  of  Schubert's  *  Staatskunde' 
(Konigsberg,  1835),  the  best  of  the  few 
works  on  Russian  Statistics  at  all  deserving 
of  attention.  A  vast  stock  of  new  materials 
has  accumulated  within  that  interval,  whilst 
the  resources  of  Russia  have  simultaneously 
acquired  a  more  pointed  interest  in  many  re- 
spects, both  as  regards  the  rest  of  Europe 
and  the  neighbouring  states  of  Asia.  It  is 
become  matter  of  passing  importance  to 
know  what  is  the  real  strength  of  the  giant 
empire  of  the  North,  what  are  its  powers  of 
aggression,  and  what  its  vulnerable  points  ; 
to  determine  whether  on  the  one  hand  we 
are  to  put  faith  in  those  exhaustless  re- 
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sources,  which  tend,  according  to  some,  to 
give  that  state  so  fearful  a  preponderance  ; 
or  whether  we  are  to  believe  what  others 
no  less  confidently  tell  us  of  the  intrinsic 
weakness  which  it  conceals  under  an  impos- 
ing exterior.  The  author  of  the  work  be- 
fore us  has  put  forth  a  great  body  of  well- 
digested  data  for  the  solution  of  these  ques- 
tions, derived  principally  from  Russian 
sources. 

It  is  a  singular  advantage  enjoyed  by  all 
engaged  in  such  inquiries,  that  they  may 
confide  more  or  less  in  whatever  facts  per- 
taining to  Russian  statistics  they  find  record- 
ed by  the  Russian  press :  for  once  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  say  that  a  thing  is  true  because 
we  have  seen  it  in  (Russian)  print.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  system  of  censorship  pre- 
vailing in  the  empire,  stamps  upon  every- 
thing that  issues  from  its  press  a  sort  of 
quasi-official  character.  But,  besides  this, 
the  official  returns  made  by  the  several  de- 
partments of  the  administration,  offer  a  rich 
store  of  authentic  materials  to  all  who  have 
sufficient  diligence,  and  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  Russian  language,  to  turn  them  to 
good  account.     Our  author  says — 

"  It  is  incomparably  easier  to  obtain  statistical 
data  respecting  Russia  than  as  regards  most  other 
European  States.  There  is,  in  fact,  in  the  admin- 
istration of  that  empire  (as  far  as  statistics  are  con- 
cerned), but  one  matter  on  which  secrecy  is  ob- 
served, namely,  the  finance  department ;  and  even 
in  this  branch  of  the  public  service  there  are  so 
many  individual  points  disclosed,  that  it  is  possible, 
by  putting  them  skilfully  together,  to  arrive  in 
some  degree,  at  a  satisfactory  result.  On  all  other 
matters  of  administration,  the  yearly  reports  of  the 
several  officers,  and  the  official  notices  scattered 
through  the  many  Russian  Journals,  afford  far 
more  clear  and  ample  information  than  seems  to 
be  commonly  supposed.  The  essential  thing  is  to 
become  acquainted  with  these  sources  of  informa- 
tion, and  to  make  a  proper  use  of  them.  *  *  * 
The  Russian  official  reports  may  be  considered  as 
containing  proportionally  neither  fewer  nor  more 
errors  than  similar  publications  of  other  states,  if 
we  take  into  account  the  extent  of  the  Russian 
empire,  and  the  means  it  commands  of  obtaining 
statistical  information.  Intentional  errors  are  the 
less  to  be  suspected,  because  the  supposition  of 
their  existence  would  imply  that  the  head  of  the 
state  (to  whom  the  reports  are  addressed)  was 
among  those  whom  it  was  proposed  to  deceive." 

The  conclusions  at  which  the  Baron  von 
Reden  has  arrived,  by  an  elaborate  induction 
founded  on  the  data  above  alluded  to,  are  by 
no  means  flattering  to  Russia.  The  social 
institutions  of  the  empire,  he  says,  are  un- 
favourable to  agriculture,  since  they  render 
its  emancipation  from  its  present  condi- 
tion of  bondage  impossible.  They  are  hos- 
tile to  the  rise  and  gradual  extension  of  a 
vigorous  and  unforced  system  of  manufac- 


tures, since  they  impede  the  formation  of  a 
popular  class,  in  which  this  form  of  occupa- 
tion would  take  wholesome  root.  They  are 
opposed  to  the  adop)tion  of  a  better  system  of 
trade,  since  they  give  the  monopolizers  so 
great  a  preponderance  in  the  government 
councils,  that  the  government  would  proba- 
bly find  itself  unable,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, to  introduce  any  change  of  system. 

The  administrative  institutions  of  Russia 
are  a  clog  upon  the  natural  development  of 
agriculture,  because  (except  on  the  crown 
lands  and  in  the  Germanic  Baltic  provinces), 
the  imperial  functionaries  are  no  otherwise 
at  all  interested  in  its  prosperity  than  in  so 
far  as  it  may  enable  them  to  send  in  showy 
reports,  and  to  make^a  specious  but  hollow 
display  of  figures  :  their  influence,  too,  over 
the  agricultural  serfs  belonging  to  private 
persons  is  but  trivial.  Those  institutions 
are  noxious  to  manufactures  ;  for  with  all 
their  manifold  aids  and  appliances,  they  call 
forth  no  self-subsisting  body  of  manufactures, 
they  produce  nothing  but  sickly  hot-house 
nurslings.  They  are  pernicious  to  the  for- 
eign trade  of  the  country,  because  the  fron- 
tier blockade — without  having  actually  ef- 
fected its  proper  object,  and  notwithstanding 
a  triple  customs'  line — has  transformed  law- 
ful commerce  into  an  illicit  one,  that  demor- 
alizes all  concerned  in  it^  or  into  a  monopoly 
of  importation  in  the  hands  of  certain  privi- 
leged persons. 

After  a  long  series  of  fluctuations  in  the 
commercial  legislation  of  Russia,  a  decisive 
step  was  made  by  the  Empress  Catharine  II., 
in  the  year  1766,  towards  the  extinction  of 
all  monopolies  injurious  to  the  national 
industry,  and  towards  establishing  a  system 
of  free  trade.  This  auspicious  state  of 
things  lasted  but  a  short  while  :  the  govern- 
ment conceived  a  childish  alarm  at  the  rapid 
augmentation  of  imports  which  it  had  occa- 
sioned (they  rose  from  ten  to  thirty  miUions 
rubles'  worth  in  forty  years),  and  it  altogether 
overlooked  the  fact  that  the  Russian  exports 
had  increased  within  the  same  period  from 
thirteen  to  forty  millions  rubles'  worth, 
besides  other  considerations  which  should 
have  induced  it  to  regard  the  former  result 
as  very  desirable  for  Russia.  These  erro- 
neous views  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  system 
directly  opposite  to  that  of  the  Empress 
Catharine,  and  tending  strongly  to  discourage 
importation.  The  most  important  result  of 
this  exclusion  of  foreign  manufactures,  was 
^  very  unfavourable  turn  for  Russia  in  the 
course  of  exchange  ;  although  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  depreciation  of  her  paper, 
and  the  impediments  caused  to  navigation  by 
war,  likewise  contributed  to  that  end.  But, 
instead  of  seeking  out  the  true  source  of  the 
evil  t  he  government  thought  it  had  not  yet  done 
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enough ;  accordingly,  the  system  of  prohibi- 
tion and  high  duties  was  carried  out  still 
further  and  more  rigorously  towards  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  excellent 
measures  instituted  by  the  Empress  Catha- 
rine II.,  for  the  furtherance  of  industry  and 
internal  trade,  could  bear  little  fruit.  Agri- 
culture languished  ;  manufacturing  industry 
could  not  grow  or  thrive  in  a  country  so  des- 
titute of  hands,  skill,  and  capital ;  the  means 
of  internal  communication  were  merely  in 
their  infancy  ;  the  administration  of  justice 
was  very  far  from  what  it  should  be,  and 
there  was  no  remedy  for  the  corruption  and 
caprice  of  the  local  authorities ;  the  mone- 
tary affairs  of  the  empire  were  in  a  most 
wretched  state,  and  the  exorbitant  rate  of 
interest  (not  unfrequently  168  per  cent.) 
stifled  all  petty  traffic. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  strenuously  ex- 
erted himself  to  remove  these  evils ;  but 
though  his  reforms  alleviated  the  mischief, 
they  did  not  go  the  length  of  abolishing  the 
high  duty  system,  which  underwent  few 
changes  until  March  31,  1816.  By  the  tariff 
then  published,  the  importation  of  188  arti- 
cles, and  the  exportation  of  six,  remained 
still  prohibited,  whilst  only  thirty-two  articles 
under  the  former  head  and  forty-one  under 
the  latter,  were  declared  free  of  "duty.  Still 
the  avowed  object  of  this  tariff,  '  the  intro- 
duction of  some  salutary  changes  into  the 
prohibitive  system,  after  the  restoration  of 
free  political  and  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  European  powers,'  seemed  the 
more  likely  to  be  fulfilled,  as  the  prohibition 
against  importation  was  to  be  in  force  only 
for  twelve  years. 

The  statesmen  who  were  then  at  the  helm 
had  become  convinced,  by  the  experience  of 
later  years,  that  the  interests  of  the  country 
urgently  demanded  a  close  and  amicable  in- 
tercourse with  their  German  neighbours.  A 
reciprocal  treaty  of  commerce  was  entered  in- 
to in  1818,  between  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia ;  and  a  new  Russian  tariff  of  the 
20th  of  Nov^ember,  1819,  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  prohibited  articles  from  188  (imports) 
to  five,  and  from  six  (exports)  to  three  ;  it 
augmented  the  number  ot  articles,  free  of  du- 
ty, from  thirty-two  (imports)  and  forty-one 
(exports)  to  sixty-one  and  sixty-six ;  and 
it  diminished  (in  some  cases  considerably) 
the  duties  on  most  articles  of  importation. 

But  only  two  years  and  a  half  had  elapsed 
before  Russia  thought  fit  to  break  through 
her  engagements  with  her  neighbours  ;  and 
on  the  12th  of  March,  1822,  there  appeared 
another  tariff,  with  immoderately  high  du- 
ties. This  tariff  prohibited  the  importation 
of  301,  and  the  exportation  of  22  articles, 
and  it  augmented  from  100  to  200  per  cent.  I 


the  duties  on  many  articles,  the  importation 
of  which  it  did  not  entirely  prohibit.  This 
tariff  remained  in  force — with  partial  changes 
which  almost  every  month  brought  forth  to 
the  detriment  of  commerce — until  the  11th 
of  November,  1831,  when,  by  an  imperial 
ukase,  all  the  existing  duties  were  further 
increased  12|  per  cent. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  duties  on  some 
articles  were  lightened  on  the  18th  of  De- 
cember, 1836,  but  with  an  express  intima- 
tion, that  '  no  change  of  system  was  con- 
templated.' This  hint  was  fully  justified  by 
the  last  tariff  of  November  28,  1841,  which 
enacts  the  further  augmentation  of  a  great 
number  of  duties. 

Before  we  proceed  to  expose  the  injuri- 
ous effects  resulting  to  Russia  herself  from 
the  foregoing  measures,  let  us  glance  briefly 
at  the  commercial  relations  between  that 
country  and  our  own.  Here  we  see  two 
countries  which,  though  neither  can  dispense 
with  the  productions  of  the  other,  neverthe- 
less excessively  clog  the  interchange  of  those 
productions  between  their  respective  sub- 
jects. In  the  early  part  of  the  current  cen- 
tury, and  for  some  years  after  the  s^eneral 
peace,  Russia  and  England  each  offered  a 
continually  expanding  market  for  the  other's 
merchandize  (allowance  being  made  for  the 
effect  of  war  and  of  the  continental  block- 
ade) ;  nor  did  even  the  Russian  tariff  of 
1816  make  much  alteration  in  this  state  of 
things.  After  this,  Russia  put  forth  her 
tariffof  1822,  and  England  either  anticipated 
or  speedily  followed  her  example  in  the  im- 
position of  high  duties.  The  trade  between 
the  two  countries  soon  displayed  the  natu- 
ral effects  of  such  violent  disturbing  causes. 
The  importation  of  English  manufactures 
into  Russia,  instead  of  keeping  pace  with 
the  augmenting  demand  in  that  empire,  ra- 
pidly declined  ;  that  of  cotton  and  woollen 
cloths  and  hardware  sank  into  utter  insigni- 
ficance. Russia  would  have  ceased  alto- 
gether to  be  numbered  among  the  customers 
of  England,  if  she  could  have  dispensed  with 
English  twists.  Her  cotton  manufactures, 
called  into  existence  and  protected  by  the 
prohibitive  system,  could  afford  to  pay  the 
high  import  duties,  and  the  importation  of 
cotton  twist  increased,  therefore,  between 
1820  and  1839,  from  ^  to  1^  millions' worth ; 
it  now  constitutes  ^  of  the  whole  imports 
from  England  into  Russia.  How  compara- 
tively insignificant  these  are  will  appear 
from  the  following  comparison.  If  all  the 
exports  of  Great  Britain  collectively  be  taken 
at  1000  parts,  Russia  receives  of  these  only 
37,  while  the  United  States  of  America 
take  181,  Germany  101^,  the  English  pos- 
sessions in  Asia  74,  British  West  India  69.6, 
Italy  60,  Holland  60,  Brazil  55,  and  the 
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British  possessions  in  North  America  46.6. 
The  Russian  exports  likewise  could  not 
fail  to  experience  the  injurious  effect  of  the 
prohibitive  system,  and  the  high  duties  im- 
posed on  their  admission  into  England  pre- 
viously to  1840,  must  have  ended  in  their 
exclusion,  had  not  this  tendency  been  coun- 
teracted by  very  peculiar  circumstances. 
No  country  can  meet  so  abundantly  or  at  so 
low  a  rate  as  Russia,  the  large  and  constant 
demand  of  England  for  tallow,  hemp,  flax, 
linseed,  bristles,  and  tar. 

Let  us  now  follow  our  author  in  his  sum- 
ming up  of  the  effects  of  the  Russian  tariff, 
on  the  internal  economy  and  the  w^ealth  of 
that  empire  itself 

The  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  a  period  comparatively  favourable  for 
Russian  agriculture,  because  the  European 
kingdoms  were  not  then  closed  as  now 
against  foreign  raw  produce.  But  notwith- 
standing this,  the  exports,  particularly  of 
corn,  increased  but  slowly,  because  the  con- 
dition of  the  husbandmen  in  the  interior  of 
Russia  was  by  no  means  favourable  to  pro- 
duction ;  and  even  in  the  German  provinces 
of  the  Russian  empire  agriculture  was  still, 
in  general,  on  a  very  low  footing.  Matters 
assumed  a  better  aspect  in  the  beginning  of 
the  current  century,  in  consequence  of  the 
continued  demand  created  by  the  new  trade 
opened  with  the  United  States,  and  above 
all  by  the  warlike  operations  on  land  and 
sea.  On  the  other  hand,  an  unfavourable 
turn  set  in  after  the  general  peace,  and  par- 
ticularly since  1820,  which  showed  itself 
in  the  continuous  decline  in  the  prices  of 
agricultural  produce.  The  causes  of  this 
change  were  the  diminished  demand  from 
abroad  in  consequence  of  the  peace,  and  of 
the  new  duties  imposed  in  many  states — 
the  excessive  debts  of  the  landed  proprietors 
— the  partial  cessation  of  distillation — defi- 
cient means  of  transport  and  communication 
in  many  parts  of  the  empire — the  oppressive 
burdens  on  trade  ;  and,  lastly,  the  scarcity 
of  circulating  medium,  and  the  locking  up 
of  the  capitals  deposited  in  the  banks. 

Prices  have  indeed  improved  within  the 
last  twelve  years,  but  another  evil  has  pre- 
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sented  itself,  namely,  great  scarcity  of  com 
in  many  years  in  certain  parts  of  the  empire, 
whilst  there  has  been  a  superfluity  in  others. 
The  corn  warehouses  furnish  but  a  partial 
remedy  for  this  inconvenience. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  average  corn] 
produce   of   Russia   appears,    from   otficii 
to  be  by  no  means   on  the 
The  yearly  average,  from  1816  t< 
1820,  is  reckoned  at  281,000,000  tchetvei 
(about  536,000,000  quarters)  of  all  kinds 
grain,  the  population  being  48,000,000 ; 
1839     and     1840     (the     population    beii 
58,000,000)    the   average  was    not    quii 
200,000,000   tchetverts;    this  would  eveft 
seem  to  indicate  a  decline  in  agriculture,  if 
the  numerous  bad  harvests  were  not  admitted 
as  the  sole  cause  of  the  deficiency. 

It  needs  no  great  science  to  comprehend 
how  exceedingly  injurious  it  must  be  to  ag- 
riculture, if  in  a  country  reckoning,  on  an 
average,  only  170  inhabitants  to  the  German 
square  mile,  a  portion  even  of  this  small 
productive  force  be  diverted  from  the  culture 
of  the  soil  to  manufacturing  labour. 

Even  cattle-breeding  is,  on  the  whole,  by 
no  means  in  a  thriving  condition  in  Russia, 
comparatively  speaking,  for  the  steppe  prov- 
inces alone  have  a  sufficiency  of  stock ; 
neither  are  good  cattle  abundant.  In  all 
probability,  no  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
Russian  cattle  can  take  place,  so  long  as 
there  exists  no  independent  body  of  small 
landed  proprietors.  If  we  look  into  the  sta- 
tistics of  horse-breeding  in  Russia,  the  con- 
clusion forces  itself  upon  us  that  even  the 
Imperial  military  and  court  establishments 
for  the  rearing  of  horses,  can  show  but  a 
very  small  return  to  set  off  against  a  consid- 
erable outlay.  The  former  of  these,  for 
example,  cost  the  government  altogether 
1,580,000  Prussian  dollars  from  1834  to  1841, 
and  turned  out  only  2894  serviceable  horses, 
so  that  the  average  first  cost  of  each  of  these 
animals  amounted  to  540  dollars  (about  135/. 
in  round  numbers). 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  average 
exportation  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural 
produce,  calculated  according  to  the  periods 
in  which  the  several  tariffs  were  in  force : 


1 

tiinseed 

Wheat 

1 

and 

Linseed 

tchet- 

Flax 

Hemp 

hemp. 

Tallow 

oil  and 

Wool 

Bristles 

YEARS. 

verts.* 

poods.f 

poods. 

seed 
tchet- 
verts. 

poods. 

hemp 

oil 

poods. 

poods. 

poods. 

1800  to  1810  inclusive 

686,571 

1,457,651 

3,061,198 

302,933 

1,478,104 

192,949 

18,312 

40,260 

1811—1815        « 

457,515 

1,163,299 

2,688,072 

576,447 

1,567,515 

259,083 

31,037 

54  557 

1816—1819        " 

1,815,753 

1,145,523 

2,432,194 

489,705 

2,161,968 

336,288 

4,370 

43,953 

1820—1821         «           1,126,147 

1,626,777 

2,328,214 

381,445 

2,638,178 

434,614 

26,105 

56,861 

1822—1834         «            1,124,409 

1,990,608 

2,622,590 

493,727 

3,756,847 

316,872 

69,677 

64,058 

1835—1841         «            1,634,0(0 

2,600,000 

3,01.5,0001  905,000 

3,644,000 

227,000 

345,0501  71.UU0 

•  The  tchetvert  is  equal  to  ab'>"*  19-10  quarters. 


t  The  pood  is  equal  to  40  lbs. 
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Remarks  on  the  above  Table.  Column  1 : 
Wheat. — If  we  take  into  consideration  that 
the  two  periods  in  which  wheat  was  most 
largely  exported,  though  separated  by  an 
interval  of  sixteen  years,  show  nearly  the 
same  returns,  whilst  the  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation during  the  same  interval  was  from 
thirteen  to  fourteen  millions,  we  shall  hardly 
be  inclined  to  admit  that  there  has  been  a 
real  advance  in  this  branch  of  exportation. 

Column  2.  Flax. — Here  there  has  cer- 
tainly been  an  increase,  and  that  of  ninety 
per  cent,  in  forty  years  :  but  this  article  is  so 
indispensable  that  no  tariff  can  affect  its  con- 
sumption. 

Column  3.  Hemp. — Forty  years  have 
made  scarcely  any  change  in  this  branch  of 
exportation.  The  population  of  Russia  has 
increased  24,000,000  :  the  consumption  in 
Europe  and  Russia  has  become  considerably 
greater  ;  but  the  quantity  of  hemp  exported 
from  Russia  1ms  remained  almost  stationary. 

Column  4.  Linseed  andHempseed. — These 
likewise  are  articles  so  indispensable,  as  to 
be  independent  of  all  changes  in  the  customs  ; 
for  the  Russian  and  Prussian  ports  on  the 
Baltic  supply  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
consumption  of  Europe. 

Column  5.  Tallow. — The  exportation  of 
this  article  increased  rapidly  until  the  tariff 
of  1822  ;  since  then  it  has  been  nearly  sta- 
tionary, or  rather  on  the  decline,  although  an 
interval  of  nearly  twenty  years  must  have 
considerably  increased  the  stock  of  cattle  in 
the  country,  and  the  quantity  of  tallow  pro- 
duced. 

Column  6.  Linseed  and  Hempseed  Oil. — 
Here  there  has  been  a  falling  off  for  the  last 


twenty  years,  a  period  too  long  to  allow  of 
our  attributing  the  decrease  to  the  temporary 
fluctuations  to  which  this  article  is  no  doubt 
peculiarly  liable. 

Column  7.  Wool. — In  the  year  1830  be- 
gan a  rapid  decrease  in  the  breeding  of  the 
better  kinds  of  sheep,  the  natural  consequene 
of  which  was  a  great  increase  in  the  growth 
of  wool.  It  is  deserving  of  note,  that  not- 
withstanding the  exclusion  of  foreign  wool- 
len stuffs,  the  home  consumption  of  wool 
does  not  appear  to  have  very  much  increased, 
for  the  quantity  of  imported  wool  has  hitherto 
remained  stationary  ;  and  of  the  exported 
wool,  about  a  third  is  superfine. 

Column  8.  Bnstles. — A  very  small  in- 
crease, if  we  consider  that  Russia  is  almost 
the  only  country  in  Europe  that  supplies  the 
article. 

These  data  are  far  from  supporting  the 
conclusion,  that  the  export  trade  of  Russia 
generally  has  prospered  during  the  last 
twenty  years ;  for  had  its  progress  encoun- 
tered no  artificial  hindrances,  the  exports  of 
raw  materials  would  have  doubled,  inasmuch 
as  the  demand  for  them  made  by  the  manu- 
factures of  the  rest  of  Europe  has  doubled 
within  twenty  years.  That  the  increased 
consumption  of  these  raw  materials  in  home 
manufactures  does  not  account  for  this  defi- 
cient exportation,  will  be  manifest  from  the 
data  we  shall  furnish  as  to  the  manufacturing 
industry  of  Russia. 

Another  fact  that  speaks  very  unfavourably 
for  Russia,  is  the  continual  decline  in  price 
of  most  of  its  exports,  since  the  adoption  of 
the  prohibitive  system.  Take  the  following 
examples : 


P 


Annual  average  prices  in 

paper  rubles  at  St.  Petersburg. 

YEARS. 

Hemp  Oil, 
the  cask. 

Potash, 
the  cask. 

Russia 
Leather, 
the  pood. 

ilax, 
the  ber- 
kovets.* 

Iron,  (best) 
the  pood.      1 

Yellow 

Wax, 

he  pood. 

1820 

10.25 
6 

660 
8 

11 
850 
7.70 
9.50 
7.50 

10 
7 

82 

77 

60 

70 

62 

95 

97 

72 

70 

61.50 

66.65 

54 
35 

32 
38 
36 

37 
42 
45 
46 
44 

156 
152 
125 
131 
156 
155 
140 
115 
115 
117 
125 
124 

9 

4.90 

3.75 

4 

4.20 

5.70 

6 

4.65 

4.50 

4.60 

5.25 

4.55 

69 
63 

38 

60 

63 

48 
58 
56 
52 

1824 

1828 

1830 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841   

Tallow  (yellow),  wheat,  rye,  and  bristles, 
are  the  only  articles  that  show  higher  prices. 

The  above  table  of  prices  furnishes  us 
with  the  following  general  results : 

I.  A  sudden,  very  considerable  fall  in 
prices  was  the  result  of  the  prohibitive 
tariff  (1820  and  1824  were  years  of  average 


prices). — II.  The  depreciation  continued, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  until  the  year 
1831. — III.  After  that  year,  most  articles 
experienced  an  improvement,  though  they 
did  not  again  reach  the  prices  they  had  com- 
manded before  the  tariff  of  1822.— IV.  The 
prices   of  those   articles   which   encounter 


The  berkovets  is  equal  to  400-lbs. 
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competition  in  foreign  markets,  experienced 
a  considerable  depression. — V.  Those  ex- 
ports alone,  with  respect  to  which  Russia 
has  no  rivals,  or  none  of  a  formidable  char- 
acter, remained  stationary,  or  rose  in  price. 

The  special  aim  of  the  Russian  scheme  of 
customs,  as  over  and  over  again  officially 
declared,  has  been  '  to  create  and  foster  a 
national  manufacturing  system,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  turning  the  raw  materials  of  the 
country  to  account,  and  of  supplying  the 
inhabitants,  as  far  as  possible,  with  all  kinds 
of  manufactured  goods,  and  also  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exportation,  at  least  into  Asia." 

All  the  means  possessed  by  an  absolute 
governnent,  are  employed  to  attain  this  end  : 
the  course  adopted  has  been  pursued  with 
rigid  consistency  up  to  a  point  from  which 
it  will  be  no  easy  matter  to  return ;  until  at 
last  Russia  has  been  forced  to  confess  (in  a 
semi-official  article  of  the  Northern  Bee  of 
1837),  that,  notwitJj^tanding  fourteen  years  of 
monopoly  (in  addition  to  the  imperial  mono- 
polies), but  very  few  articles  of  manufacture 
had  exhibited  an  improvement  in  quality^  and 
that  the  few  that  had  made  some  progress  were 
those  which  were  compelled  thereto  by  foreign 
competition  (e.  g,  woven  goods). 


That,  on  the  whole,  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  quantity  has  taken  place  in  manu- 
factured productions,  may  easily  be  accounted 
for  from  the  increased  consumption  at  home, 
the  exportation  to  Asia,  &c. 

The  Russian  official  reports  upon  the  sev- 
eral branches  of  manufacture,  afibrd  most 
valuable  materials  for  the  confirmation  of  the 
above  confession ;  and  nothing  but  the  cir- 
cumstance that  these  reports  (particularly 
the  less  recent  ones)  have  so  seldom  found 
their  way  into  foreign  journals,  can  account 
for  the  fact  that  the  statists  of  Europe  usually 
confine  themselves  to  general  reflections  on 
the  injurious  effects  of  the  Russian  prohibit- 
ive system  on  its  commerce  with  other 
nations,  without  pointing  to  the  infinitely 
greater  evils  which  that  system  entails  on 
Russia  herself  We  must  not  suffer  our- 
selves to  be  misled  by  the  quantitative  in- 
crease of  Russian  manufactures,  this  being  a 
necessary  and  inevitable  result  of  prohibi- 
tion \  but  we  must  also  take  into  consider- 
ation the  value  of  the  manufactured  produc- 
tions, the  domestic  demand  keeping  pace 
with  the  incl^ease  of  population,  and  the 
amount  of  exportation  and  importation. 


WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURES. 


Value  of  the 
Woollen  Goods  pro- 
duced in  the  Years 


Paper  Rubles. 


1824 60,000,000 

1831 50,000,000 

1839 56,000,000 

Being  4- 1  per  cent,  of  the  whole  production 
of  Europe. 


Population  of  Russia  during  the  same  Years. 


49,000,000 
52,000,000 
58,000,000 
Being  23.3  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population 
of  Europe. 


Exports  (to  Asia). 

1826 236,000  arshins.*      Value    628,521  paper  rabies. 

1829 455,000      «  «      1,161,384  « 

1838—41     average 1,300,000      «  «      3,900,000  « 

Increase,  250  per  cent. 


Imports  on  an  average  of  Years. 


Paper  Rubles. 

1800—1810.... 

5,323,143 

1811—1815.... 

560,154 

Increase,  since  the 

1816—1819.... 

14,305,708 

introduction  of  the 

1820—1821.... 

25,606,615 

prohibitive  system, 

1822—1834.... 

8,575,146 

about  50  per  cent. 

1841 

13,259,000 

COTTON  MANUFACTURES. 
Value  of  wrought  goods. 

Paper  Rubles. 

1820 37,000,000 

1824 48,000,000 

1831 104,000.000 

1839 113,000,000 


Proportion  to  the  whole  cotton  manufac- 
tures in  Europe : — 

In  cotton  twist 2.7  to  100 

In  cotton  cloths 6 

Proportion  of  the  population  \  gQ  3 

to  that  of  Europe > 

Exports  (almost  exclusively  to  Asia)  of 
cotton  cloths,  valued  in  the  years 


1823 
1826 
1830 
1839 
1840 


at 


Paper  Rubles. 
1,850,912 
2,346,880 
2,371,012 
3,597,041 
4,919,785 


Increase  about  160  percent. 


The  arshin  is  equal  to  28  inches. 
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Importation,  yearly  average  : 


1800—1810.. 
1811—1815.. 
1816—1819.. 
1820— 18?.l.. 
1822—1834.. 
1835—1841.. 


Cotton  twist. 


Poods. 
58,852 

129,323 

176,714 

213,847 

409,072 

577,000 
Increase  since 
the  beginning  of 
the  prohibitive 
system  about  J  60 
per  cent. 


Cotton  cloths. 


Paper  Rubles. 
4,752,748 
6,920,893 
14,589,060 
20,965,433 
11,042,869 
13,716,000 
Increase     since 
the  beginning  of 
the     prohibitive 
system  about  24 
per  cent. 


HEMPEN  AND  LINEN  CLOTHS. 
Manufactured  value. 


1824 
1831 
1839 about 


Paper  Rubles 


10,689,504 

22,615,940 

31,000,000, ^^ 

(that  is  of  such  as  finds  its  way  into  the  market) 
2.8  per  cent.  Proportion  of  the  population  to  that 
of  Europe  23.3  per  cent. 


[Proportion  to  the 
whole  linen  manu- 
facture of   Europe 


Exports  of  linen  cloths,  yearly  average. 

Pieces. 
1820—1821....  116,697 
1822-1834....  186,905 
1835—1841....       198,000 


Increase  about  40  per 
cent. 


Average  price  per  piece  in  paper  rubles  on 
the  exchange  of  St.  Petersburg. 


1822 

1824 

1826 

1828 

1830 

1832 

1835 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

Depreciation  about,  pr.  ct. 


Sail- 
cloth. 

Ravens- 
duck. 

Linen. 

76 

40 

61 

72 

32 

41 

78 

28 

40 

73 

25 

35 

60 

24 

34 

45 

21 

31 

50 

21.50 

32 

54 

23 

31 

56 

23 

34 

6150 

26.50 

35.50 

58 

24 

30 

60 

22.60 

28 

24 

42.5 

51 

.    Imports   of  linen   goods,  average  yearly 
value  in  paper  rubles. 

1800—1810 t  197,931 

1811—1815 247,061 

1816—1819 220,923 

1820—1821 1,987,733 

1822—1834 751,266 

1835—1841  about 1,125,000 

Increase  since  the  beginning  of  the  prohibitive 
system  43  per  cent. 


These  examples  will  suffice  to  establish 
that  : — I.  The  system  of  exclusion  has  ef- 
fected comparatively  little  during  the  twenty 
years  it  has  subsisted  even  as  regards  the 
quantity  and  gross  value  of  the  manufactured 
productions  of  Russia  ;  II.  That  Russia  still 
occupies  one  of  the  lowest  grades  amono* 
manufacturing  nations  ;  III.  That  even  its 
exports  to  those  parts  of  Asia  where  its 
manufactures  are  absolutely  free  from  all 
competition,  have,  comparatively  speaking, 
made  no  great  advance  ;  IV.  That  the  manu- 
factures of  Russia  (that  is  to  say,  those 
called  into  existence  by  the  tariff,  not  the 
productions  of  its  old  natural  industry,  as, 
e.  g.  various  linen  stuffs,  leather,  and  iron) 
are  incapable  of  sustaining  aay  foreign  com- 
petition ;  V.  That  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
hibitive duties  even  the /ait/w/ imports  which 
figure  in  the  customs'  lists,  have  been  con- 
stantly on  the  increase  since  their  re- 
covery from  their  sudden  fall  in  1S22  ; 
wherefore,  VI.  The  competition  of  many 
foreign  articles,  must  press  so  hard  on  the 
Russian  manufactures,  even  in  the  markets 
of  that  country  itself,  that  still  more  stringent 
prohibitive  measures  will  probably  be  called 
for  and  enacted. 

The  Russian  manufacturers,  moreover, 
are  with  respect  to  very  many  articles,  in 
no  condition  to  produce  them  at  a  cheap 
rate  or  of  finished  quahty,  even  though  they 
do  their  best.  They  cannot  produce  them 
at  a  cheap  rate  on  account  of  the  excessive 
cost  of  the  raw  materials — another  conse- 
quence, for  the  most  part,  of  the  tariff.  The 
following  are  the  prices  of  some  leading  ar- 
ticles employed  in  manufactures  in  the  be- 
ginning of  October,  1842,  reduced  to  Prus- 
sian currency  and  German  customs'  weight 
(Zollgewicht). 


American  Cotton 

Indigo,  Bengal 

«     Java 

Quercitron 

Cochineal,  grey 

Gallipoli  oil 

Redwood  (Lima,  Brazil) 

Logwood  (English). . . . 

Spanish  wool  (washed  in 

the  fleece) 


Moscow. 


Rtlr.  Sgr. 
24        9 


26 

29 

325 

292 

292 

9 

227 

29 

8 

4 


18 
6 
0 

12 

12 
0 

12 
6 
3 

21 


71       12 


Hamburg. 


Rtlr.  Sgr. 
16       10 


21 

25 

166 

100 

150 

2 

209 

16 

5 

1 

60 


15 
0 
0 
0 
0 

20 
0 
0 
0 

15 


The  Russian  manufacturers  cannot  fur- 
nish goods  of  finished  quality,  because  ordi- 
nary wares  alone  are   demanded   in   their 
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principal  markets,  and  by  their  chief  cus- 
tomers ;  because  the  high  duties  of  their 
tariff  protect  them  only  against  foreign  goods 
of  inferior  and  medium  quality  ;  and,  be- 
cause in  spite  of  the  high  duties  imposed  on 
them,  foreign  goods  of  superior  quality  are 
preferred  to  those  produced  at  home. 

The  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen 
of  the  operation  of  the  contraband  trade,  to 
which  the  tariff  holds  out  such  vast  encour- 
agement. The  Russian  duty  on  foreign 
cloth  amounts  to  150  per  cent,  ad  valorem  / 
or  an  ell  of  cloth  which  costs  two  dollars  on 
the  frontiers,  cannot  be  sold  in  Russia  in 
the  lawful  course  of  trade,  for  less  than  five 
dollars.  The  natural  consequence  is,  that 
foreign  cloth  finds  its  way  into  Russia  for  the 
most  part  through  the  hands  of  the  smug- 
gler, or  by  bribes  paid  to  the  custom-house 
officers.  The  expense  of  this  bribery  is 
usually  reckoned  at  25  per  cent.,  but  many 
things  contribute  to  swell  the  charges  on 
the  contraband  trade  up  to  60  or  70  per 
cent.,  which  is  therefore  to  be  considered 
the  real  protecting  rate  in  favour  of  the  Rus- 
sian manufacturer — an  exorbitant  protection 
indeed,  even  though  it  fall  short  of  the  150 
per  cent.,  which  serves  no  other  purpose 
than  to  l^eep  the  coffers  of  the  state  empty. 
Now  with  this  60  or  70  per  cent,  in  their 
favour,  the  Russian  cloth  manufacturers 
cannot  overcome  the  competition  of  the  for- 
eigner, whose  merchandize  continues  to  be 
smuggled  into  the  country  in  increasing 
quantities.  Thus,  in  other  words,  the  Rus- 
sian manufacturer  cannot  produce  for  A\ 
dollars,  cloth  equal  in  quality  to  that  which 
may  be  had  beyond  the  frontiers  for  2|  dol- 
lars. 

This  fact  settles  the  question  as  to  the 
character  of  the  whole  system.  That  sys- 
tem narrows  the  revenues  of  the  state,  and 
robs  it  of  much  needed  means  of  improve- 
ment in  many  fields ;  it  immoderately  en- 
hances prices,  and  diminishes  consumption 
in  a  proportionate  degree,  and  is  a  bar  to  the 
progress  of  industry  ;  it  affords  the  existing 
manufacturers  of  Russia  neither  a  stimulus 
to  improvement,  nor  an  outlet  and  room  to 
expand.  The  depreciation  of  agricultural 
produce  presents  the  most  glaring  contrast 
wdth  the  exorbitantly  high  cost  of  manufac- 
tured goods  ;  and  as  if  it  was  deliberately 
proposed  to  base  the  commercial  system  of 
the  country  upon  an  inversion  of  the  whole 
natural  order  of  things,  high  export  duties 
are  imposed  on  many  articles  of  raw  pro- 
duce. 

If  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  agriculture 
of  a  country  from  a  sound  and  healthy  body 
of  manufactures  are  unquestionable,  Russia, 


on  the  other  hand,  affords  a  melancholy  ex- 
ample of  the  opposite  condition.  The  value 
of  landed  property  in  Russia,  is  to  that  in 
Prussia  as  1  to  3,  often  even  as  1  to  4 ; 
hence,  supposing  the  nominal  price  of  manu- 
factured goods  were  the  same  in  both  coun- 
tries, their  real  cost  to  the  Russian  con- 
sumer would  be  three  or  four  times  greater 
than  to  the  Prussian.  Furthermore,  Rus- 
sia grows  the  finest  wheat,  and  all  kinds  of 
cattle  can  be  reared  there  three  or  four 
times  cheaper  than  among  its  western  neigh- 
bours. If,  then,  the  same  amount  of  capital 
might  be  employed  with  six  or  eight  times 
more  profit  in  agriculture  than  in  manufac- 
tures, what  a  mischievous  perversity  it  must 
be  to  force  it  from  the  former  application  to 
the  latter  ;  to  call  a  few  manufactures  into 
a  sickly  and  stunted  existence,  and  to  leave 
whole  tracts  of  land  scarcely  cultivated,  or 
utterly  waste  and  useless. 

The  advocates  for  the  existing  system  of 
duties  in  Russia,  appeal  to  the  lists  of  ex- 
ports and  imports,  for  proof  that  the  system 
works  well.  Those  lists  certainly  show  a 
considerable  absolute  increase ;  but  when 
we  compare  them  with  those  of  other  coun- 
tries, all  the  seeming  advantage  disappears. 
The  following  table  gives  the  average  value 
of  exports  and  imports  during  a  period  of 
forty-eight  years.  The  first  two  money 
columns  are  taken  from  the  government  re- 
turns ;  and  they  show,  for  the  twenty  years' 
duration  of  the  prohibitive  system,  an  in- 
crease of  about  30  per  cent,  in  importation, 
and  of  about  40  per  cent,  in  exportation. 
Now  this  hardly  does  full  justice  to  the  con- 
sumption and  production  of  Russia  :  for  the 
fact  is  that  the  increase  has  been  more  con- 
siderable than  would  appear  from  the  official 
returns,  although  they  have  been  made  with 
much  care  ever  since  1802,  and  are  deserving 
of  confidence  so  far  as  regards  the  legitimate 
commerce  of  which  it  is  possible  for  the 
government  to  obtain  official  statements. 
But  they  labour  under  several  defects,  ot 
which  we  will  name  two :  first,  they  adopt 
the  paper  ruble  as  the  standard  of  value, 
whereas  its  proportion  to  the  silver  ruble 
ranged  between  80  and  25^  per  cent,  be- 
tween 1793  and  1841  ;  and,  secondly,  they 
do  not  take  into  account  the  very  considera- 
ble quantity  of  goods,  comprised  in  the 
smuggling  trade.  Now  in  order  to  afford 
fair  play  to  the  jystem  we  are  arguing 
against,  we  must  remedy  the  first  defect  by 
reducing  the  paper  ruble  to  its  real  money 
value  in  each  period,  and  the  second,  by 
conjectural  estimation.  The  last  two  money 
columns  show  the  result  of  the  first  of  these 
rectifications. 
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YEARS. 


From  1793  to  1795 

«     1802"  1805 

1819"  1822 

1823"  1826 

1827  "  1832 

«     1833  «  1836 

"     1837^*  1841 

These  numbers  show  an  increase 
during  the  twenty  years' dura- 
tion of  the  prohibition  system 
of about 


OFFICIAL  VALUES. 


Imports. 


Paper  Rubles. 
32,533,666 
54,279,245 
177,626,500 
175,610,075 
186,236,808 
229,713,311 
259,060,448 


30  per  cent 


Exports. 


Paper  Rubles. 
35,200,000 
65,468,534 
207,189,500 
194,130,612 
226,573,445 
238,642,770 
298,959,321 


40  per  cent 


CORRECTED  VALUES. 


Imports. 


Silver  Rubles. 
23,100,000 
40,709,250 
46,182,760 
47,614,700 
54,008,730 
63,630,501 
73,832,100 


38  per  cent 


Exports. 


Silver  Rubles. 
24,992,000 
49,101,000 
53,869,140 
52,415,370 
65,706,170 
66,104,111 
85,203,315 


37  per  cent 


In  no  country  in  the  world,  Spain  perhaps 
excepted,  has  smuggling  ever  reached  to 
such  a  high  degree  of  organization  as  in 
Russia  and  Poland.  Yet  in  no  other  state 
are  there  so  many  frontier  guards  employed 
in  the  preventive  service,  and  that  at  so 
very  moderate  a  cost.  The  whole  expense 
of  collecting  the  customs  amounts  but  to 
between  7  and  8  per  cent,  on  the  gross  in- 
come. This  striking  fact  may  be  thus  ac- 
counted for.  The  preventive  service  on  the 
European  frontiers  is  filled  chiefly  with 
Cossacks,  who  being  bound  to  render  mili- 
tary service  without  pay,  receive  only  a 
small  gratuity  from  the  government,  which 
for  a  long  time  did  not  exceed  three  silver 
rubles  yearly  (about  12  shillings  English). 
Under  such  circumstances  it  was  natural 
that  these  men  should  look  out  for  some 
bye-way  to  better  their  fortunes,  and  this 
their  employment  on  the  frontiers  readily 
afforded  them.  The  smuggler  found  in 
them  very  active  assistants,  content  with 
moderate  remuneration.  The  consequence 
was  that  contraband  traffic  increased  to  such 
a  pitch  that  the  government  was  forced  to 
change  the  plan  of  the  preventive  service. 
Some  years  ago  the  Cossacks  were  removed 
to  make  way  for  a  specially  constituted  body 
of  frontier  guards,  and  from  that  moment 
dates  the  decline  of  the  frontier  trade,  be- 
cause it  cost  as  many  ducats  to  bribe  the 


new  men  as  it  had  cost  paper  rubles  to  bribe 
the  Cossacks,  and  few  contraband  articles 
could  bear  this  increased  charge.  From 
that  time,  likewise,  the  complaints  against 
the  Russian  prohibitive  system,  became 
more  loud  and  vehement ;  and  even  the  new 
smuggling  arrangements  that  were  speedily 
brought  into  operation,  were  insufficient  to 
silence  the  clamourers,  because  the  high 
rates  of  charge  made  by  the  frontier  guards 
had  the  effect  of  wholly  excluding  many 
articles  of  small  value. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  bad  effect  of  the 
change  ;  another  came  home  to  the  govern- 
ment itself  in  the  shape  of  diminished  reve- 
nues from  the  customs,  because  the  new 
preventive  force  was  incomparably  more 
expensive  than  the  Cossacks.  This  was 
probably  the  chief  reason  why  the  latter  ap- 
peared once  more  on  the  frontiers  ;  and  now 
the  contraband  trade,  notwithstanding  a  few 
modifications,  proceeds  in  all  essential  re- 
spects as  it  did  before. 

These  considerations,  as  we  have  already 
said,  prove  the  necessity  of  further  rectifica- 
tions in  the  foregoing  table.  Taking  every 
modifying  circumstance  into  account,  we 
may  set  it  down  that  the  population  and 
commerce  of  Russia  have  increased  in  the 
following  ratio  since  the  commencement  of 
the  prohibitive  system. 


YEARS.         0 

Population. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

From  1820  to  1830 

5  per  cent 
15  ditto 
20  ditto 

15.5  ditto 

7.5  ditto 

13  per  cent 
27  ditto 
40  ditto 

36  ditto 

51  ditto 

20  percent 
24  ditto 

"      1830  «    1840 

"      1825  «    1840 •••• 

The  same  items  are  for  England. 

From  1825  to  1840 

44  ditto 
48  ditto 

For  France. 

From  1825  to  1840 

34  ditto 

Thus  we  see  that  the  commerce  of  Russia 
is  far  from  having  increased  in  the  same 
proportion  as  that  of  France  or  England, 
both  of  which  countries  were  fettered  by 

VOL.  xxxm.  6 


onerous  duties  (England  in  1840),  though  in 
neither  was  prohibition  carried  out  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  Russia.  Now  had  the 
three  started  under  like   circumstances  in 
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the  race,  Russia  must  necessarily  have  out- 1 
stripped  both  the  others,  because  it  naturally  I 
possesses  many  more  undeveloped  capabili-  I 
ties  than  England  or  France,  in  both  ofj 
which  consumption  and  production  had  j 
already  reached  a  high  pitch  before  1825. 

A  Russian  population  of  49,000,000  ex- I 
ported  twenty  years  ago  goods  to  the  value 
of  54,000,000  of  silver  rubles  ;  with  a  popu- 
lation of  61,000,000  it  now  exports  the 
worth  of  85,000,000  silver  rubles.  Hence 
the  value  of  the  Russian  exports  relatively 
to  the  population  in  the  former  period  was 
1.  12  silv.  rub.  per  head  ;  that  in  the  pre- 
sent day  is  1.  39  silv.  rub. :  increase  0.  27 
only. 

There  are  two  points  on  which  the  com- 
mercial legislature  of  Russia  exhibits  an  in- 
dulgent spirit  greatly  at  variance  with  its 
generally  arbitrary  tenour,  namely  what  re- 
lates to  foreign  merchants  and  traders  and 
navigation.  The  result  speaks  strongly 
for  the  advantages  which  the  commerce  of 
the  country  would  derive  from  a  more 
liberal  system.  The  number  of  foreign 
guests  is  continually  on  the  increase,  and 
the  Russian  shipping  has  increased  relative- 
ly to  that  of  foreign  nations,  notwithstand- 
ing the  unfavourable  influence  of  the  tariff. 
According  to  the  foregoing  calculations 
(including  the  contraband  trade),  it  appears 
that  during  the  period  of  the  prohibitive 
system,  the  value  of  the  Russian  imports 
has  increased  about  40  per  cent.,  and  that  of 
the  exports  about  44  per  cent.,  making  to- 
gether a  total  increase  of  83  per  cent.  If 
we  deduct  30  per  cent,  from  this  for  the 
contraband  trade  (which  is  carried  on  in 
the  most  costly  articles),  there  remains  a 
net  increase  of  54  per  cent,  for  the  lawful 
traffic  of  the  country.  The  gross  customs' 
revenue  has  increased  58  per  cent,  within 
the  same  period.  This  would  certainly  be 
a  satisfactory  result  for  Russia  had  the  rates 
of  duty  remained  unchanged  throughout  the 
whole  interval ;  but  so  far  was  this  from 
being  the  case  that  they  underwent  an  aug- 
mentation of  from  100  to  150  per  cent. 
Now  though  it  is  not  at  all  extraordinary 
that  the  increase  of  the  duties  was  not  at- 
tended with  an  exactly  proportionate  aug- 
mentation of  the  gross  customs'  revenue, 
still  the  discrepancy  between  and  advance 
of  58  per  cent,  in  the  latter  case,  and  of 
100  or  150  per  cent,  in  the  former,  is  any- 
thing but  satisfactory.  And  then,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the  consid- 
erable revenue  diverted  from  the  coffers  of 
the  state  through  the  operation  of  the  con- 
traband trade,  is  a  farther  very  serious  loss, 
and  one  which  the  crippled  finances  of 
Russia  can  very  ill  afford. 


The  following  words  occur  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  work  in  the  Russian  language, 
published  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  year 
1816,  and  entitled,  "  On  the  Manufactures 
of  Russia  and  on  the  Tariff." 

"  It  is  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  no 
nation  can  be  considered  in  a  really  thriving 
condition,  unless  it  be  in  a  state  to  supply 
all  its  prime  necessities  from  within  itself, 
and  even  to  satisfy  every  requisite  to- 
wards the  reasonable  comforts  and  plea- 
sures of  life.  It  follows  from  this  that 
agriculture  must  be  carried  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  perfection,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
manufacturing  industry  must  be  called  forth 
and  fostered  by  vigorous  support  and  ade- 
quate protection." 

The  system  of  isolation  recommended  in 
this  work  was  begun  six  years  afterwards,  and 
has  now  lasted  two-and-twenty  years.  What 
effects  have  been  produced  by  this  experi- 
ment, in  combination  with  the  rest  of  the 
constitutional  and  administrative  system  of 
the  empire  ?  According  to  our  author  they 
are  as  follows. 

I.  Russia  has  estranged  herself  from  the 
rest  of  Europe  and  especially  from  her 
neighbours  ;  for  commerce  is  not  only  the 
nurse  of  peace  and  civilisation,  but  also 
affords  under  ordinary  circumstances  the 
best  measure  of  the  approximation  and  in- 
tercommunion of  interests  between  two 
nations. 

II.  The  state  revenues  of  Russia,  hardly 
sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
country  in  time  of  peace,  allow  of  no  pos- 
sible augmentation  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  war. 

III.  The  capacity  of  the  inhabitants  to 
pay  taxes  (the  only  sure  source  of  national 
revenue)  has  not  been  able  sufficiently  to 
unfold  itself,  so  as  to  comply  with  any  in- 
creased demand  which  the  exigencies  of  the 
state  may  occasion. 

IV.  The  morality  of  the  whole  class  of 
functionaries  has  manifestly  made  no  such 
progress  as  the  common  welfare  demands. 

V.  Agriculture,  for  which  nature  has 
done  so  much  in  the  greater  part  of  Euro- 
pean Russia,  has,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  ex- 
perienced no  enlargement  or  amelioration. 

VI.  Manufactures,  though  forced  by  every 
possible  artificial  means,  cannot  rise  above 
the  condition  of  infancy  ;  and  even  the  old 
manufactures  of  Russia  no  longer  make  any 
progress. 

VII.  Lawful  commerce  is  painfully  ham- 
pered and  shackled  ;  the  illicit  is,  on  the 
contrary,  in  a  comparatively  thriving  state, 
and  has  already  grown  too  strong  for  the 
administration. 

VIII.  The  consumers  labour  under  the 
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double  disadvantage  of  high  prices  and  in- 
different goods. 

IX.  The  system  has  shown  no  intrinsic 
evidence  of  success,  since  it  has  been  neces- 
sary continually  to  increase  its  stringency. 

X.  The  system  has  given  no  intrinsic 
evidence  of  durability  ;  for,  not  to  mention 
that  the  first  war  on  the  European  frontiers 
must  sweep  it  away,  it  must  come  to  its 
natural  end  at  that  not  very  distant  point  at 
which  overstraining  begins. 

XI.  The  system  has  brought  about  a 
state  of  things  which  is  utterly  incapable  of 
any  moderately  speedy  change  without 
violent  convulsions  ;  a  state  of  things  which 
in  fact  scarcely  admits  of  the  most  insignifi- 
cant alterations. 

XII.  The  prohibitive  system  has  placed 
the  Russian  government  in  a  distressing 
state  of  dependence  on  the  artificial  indus- 
trial system  it  has  itself  created. 


■  AR' 


RT.  VII. — Barzas-Breiz.  Chants  Popti- 
laires  de  la  Bretagne^  recueillis  et  publics, 
uvcc  ime  Traduction  Frangaise,  des  Eclair- 
cissements,  des  Notes,  et  les  Melodies  origi- 
tiales.  (Popular  Songs  of  Brittany,  &c.) 
Par  M.  DE  LA  ViLLEMARQUE.  2  tom. 
Paris.     1839. 


In  a  recent  article  on  the  habits  and  super- 
stitions of  the  Bretons,*  we  prepared  our 
readers  for  the  subject  upon  which  we  now 
propose  to  enter.  In  that  article  we  depict- 
ed the  social  and  moral  characteristics  of 
the  Bretons  ;  their  *  way  of  fife,'  primitive, 
antique,  and  uniform,  presenting  in  the 
midst  of  the  refinements  and  transitions  of 
modern  civilisation,  a  sort  of  petrified  speci- 
men of  the  middle  ages ;  their  religious 
enthusiasm,  their  aboriginal  hospitality,  and 
their  superstition.  An  inquiry  into  the 
Popular  Poetry  of  the  Bretons  will  form  a 
proper  pendant  to  that  picture.  The  poetry 
that  exists  familiarly  amongst  a  people, 
giving  a  voice  to  their  domestic  aftections 
and  national  usages,  is  generally  the  safest, 
as  it  is  always  the  most  confidential,  ex- 
ponent of  their  history  and  character. 

It  would  carry  us  out  of  the  line  which, 
for  the  sake  of  clearness,  we  have  prescribed 
to  ourselves  in  this  paper,  were  we  to  ven- 
ture at  large  into  the  general  subject  of 
Breton  poetry.  It  will  be  as  much  as  we 
can  now  accomplish  to  lay  before  the  reader 
a  complete  view    of  the  ballad  poetry  of 
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Brittany ;  which,  however,  like  ballad  poetry 
in  general,  amongst  races  who  continue  to 
preserve  their  early  simplicity,  embraces  in 
its  various  forms  nearly  every  aspect  of  their 
poetical  genius.  By  this  strict  limitation  of 
our  design,  we  escape  the  half-historical 
problems  which  lie  on  the  borders  of  the 
old  Breton  romances,  and  reserve  for  future 
and  separate  consideration  the  longer,  but 
instrinsically  less  interesting  poems  of  a  still 
earlier  age,  and  which,  in  fact,  exercise 
very  little  present  influence  over  the  tastes 
or  feelings  of  the  people.  It  is  more  true  of 
the  Bretons,  perhaps,  than  of  any  other 
distinct  race  in  Europe,  that  their  ballad 
poetry — comprising  the  songs  of  every 
class,  serious  and  humorous,  religious,  fes- 
tive, and  mournful — presents  a  perfect 
epitome  of  their  whole  literature.  Indeed 
the  Bretons  possess  no  other  living  literature 
All  the  rest  is  ancient  and  traditional,  while 
this  alone  goes  on  receiving  occasional  ac- 
cessions, but  without  undergoing  the  slight- 
est modification  in  style  or  spirit. 

Before  we  touch  upon  the  collection  of 
ballads,  to  which,  in  the  volumes  of  M. 
Villemarque,  we  shall  presently  refer  in 
detail,  it  will  be  desirable  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  popular  poetry  of  the 
Bretons  generally,  by  way  of  introduction 
to  the  examples  we  shall  adopt  from  his  pages. 

When  Brittany  was  united  to  France,  she 
lost  much  of  her  peculiar  physiognomy  by 
the  change.  With  her  independence  went 
something  of  her  individuahty  as  a  separate 
people  ;  and,  although,  to  this  hour,  Brittany 
is  so  essentially  different  from  the  rest  of 
France,  that  the  moment  the  traveller  cross- 
es the  bridge  of  Pontorson,  which  separates 
Brittany  from  Normandy,  he  becomes  as 
conscious  of  a  new  race  as  if  he  had  passed 
into  a  new  atmosphere,  yet  the  Bretons 
themselves  are  sensible  of  the  influence  of 
altered  institutions,  increased  intercourse 
outwards,  and  the  rush  of  a  strange  moving 
population,  with  unfamiliar  costumes  and 
ever-shifting  fashions,  through  the  very  core 
of  their  territory.  This  influence  has  not 
been  without  its  visible  effect  upon  the 
people  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  great  highways;  while  in  the  remote 
interior  very  little  external  modification  of 
the  primitive  manners  can  be  detected,  not- 
withstanding that  some  movement  of  decay 
or  progress  must  have  set  in  everywhere 
over  the  country. 

But  whatever  changes  may  take  place,  or 
may  possibly  be  fermenting  in  a  nation,'its 
poetry  is  always  the  last  to  forsake  the  soil. 
It  even  lingers  long  after  the  sources  of  its 
inspiration  have  perished,  long  after  its  allu- 
sions have  ceased  to  be  understood,  or  its 
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peculiar  forms  preserved  ;  and  when  it  is 
no  longer  a  living  principle,  it  continues  to 
haunt  the  old  place  in  the  shape  of  a  tradi- 
tion. Thus  it  was,  and  is,  with  the  poetry 
of  Brittany,  The  higher  classes  had  aban- 
doned their  nationality,  sold  it,  bartered  it 
for  places  or  for  honours,  for  they  are 
always  the  first  to  be  reached  or  corrupted 
by  foreign  influences : — the  poor  cherished 
their  nationality  still.  With  their  old  na- 
tional rights  and  usages  the  rich  gave  up 
also  their  old  poetry.  What  business  had 
they  with  a  Muse  who  could  only  remind 
them  of  the  associations  they  had  relinquish- 
ed, of  the  reverend  customs  and  traditional 
faith  they  had  renounced  ?  Turned  out  of 
doors  at  the  chateaux,  like  an  acquaintance 
of  former  days  who  had  all  of  a  sudden 
gone  out  of  fashion,  or  out  at  elbows,  and  ot 
whom  people  of  rank  and  station  had  grown 
ashamed,  this  discarded  Muse  knocked  at 
the  doors  of  the  cabins,  and  was  received 
with  joy  and  enthusiasm.  There  she  has 
lingered  ever  since,  lovingly  protected  in 
the  hearts  of  the  peasantry,  the  companion 
of  their  solitary  thoughts,  ,and  the  intimate 
participator  in  their  woes  and  pleasures. 

Surviving  thus,  however,  in  the  domestic 
affections    of  the    people,   it   still"  became 
necessary  to  change  something  of  her  habits 
or  style.     She  was  still  the  same  Muse  as 
ever,  faithful  to  her  nationality,  but  she  was 
now  placed  in  a  new  state  of  society,  and 
surrounded  by  new  forms  and  new  classes 
of  men.     She  had  no  longer  to   speak  to 
chevaliers   about   the   historical   glories    of 
their  houses,  the  prowess  of  their  ancestors, 
their  loves,  their  feats  of  arms, — or  to  fine 
ladies  about  their  vows  or  their  beauty — 
but  to  the  common  people,  in  a  common 
language  they  could  universally  understand. 
Instead  of  being  the  muse  of  princesses  and 
knights  in  arms,  this  poor  fallen  Muse   of 
Brittany  was  compelled  to  be  satisfied  with 
being  simply  the  Muse  of  men  and  women  ; 
she  was  obliged  to  lay  aside  her  fine  span- 
•   gled  court  suit,  and  go  to  work  in  a  blouse 
with  real  nature.     It  is  needless  to  say  how 
much  she  gained  by  her  fall,  by  the  loss  of 
all  that  fictitious  splendour  in  which  she  was 
wont  to  bask,  how  much  more  natural  and 
truthful  she  became,  how  much  healthier 
and  sounder,  how  much  more  vigorous  and 
elastic.     Hence  all  the  Breton  poems  that 
have  descended  from  that  period,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their   freedom  from  artifice, 
their  naked  truth,  and  bold  simplicity.     Here 
and  there  a  few  traces  of  the  old  lais  may 
be  detected — just  as  a  broken  light  may  seem 
to  linger  on  the  summits  of  hills  long  after 
the  sun  is  actually  set — but  their  traces  are 
nothing  more    than  reminiscences   of  the 


antique  spirit,  breathed  unconsciously  into 
the  comparatively  modern  verse. 

The  ballads  which  grew  up  under  those 
circumstances,  and  which,  consequently,  do 
not  date  farther  back  than  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  still  survive  amongst  the 
people  in  all  their  early  purity,  and  in  such 
numbers,  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  form  anything  like  an  esti- 
mate of  their  extent.  They  exhibit  great 
propriety  of  diction,  perfect  regularity  in 
the  stanza,  and  a  metrical  elegance  that 
could  scarcely  have  been  expected  from 
such  sources.  Those  which  are  written  in 
the  Celtic  language  (and  which,  of  course, 
refer  to  a  very  ancient  period)  are  almost 
invariably  found  in  association  with  some 
well-known  national  air ;  the  music  in  such 
cases  forming  so  completely  an  integral 
part,  or  original  element,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
composition,  that  it  is  never  to  be  traced  in 
a  separate  state  of  existence  from  the  words, 
nor  could  the  words  be  recovered  by  the 
singer  except  by  the  help  of  the  music. 
These  pieces  are  always  sung  throughout, 
from  the  commencement  to  the  end,  which 
frequently  involves  a  very  laborious  opera- 
tion, as  they  are  sometimes  of  a  most  extra- 
vagant length.  Souvestre  confidently  as- 
serts that  in  some  cases,  a  man  could  not 
finish  one  of  these  songs  in  a  day.  The 
only  circumstance  which  can  possibly  enti- 
tle such  productions  as  these  to  the  name 
and  functions  of  song  is  the  shape,  musical 
and  metrical,  in  which  they  are  written. 

Of  the  more  modern  ballads,  the  great 
majority  are  composed  without  much  sys- 
tem, and  sung,  as  birds  sing,  out  of  a  kind 
of  impulse,  with  a  remarkably  melodious 
instinct,  but,  at  the  same  time,  an  entire  in- 
dependence of  all  rules.  The  singer  is,  in 
most  cases,  the  composer ;  generally  a 
young  candidate  for  the  priesthood,  under 
the  influence  of  a  love-melancholy, — a  vil- 
lage schoolmaster,  taking  advantage  of  his 
superior  attainments  to  astonish  the  natives 
— some  forlorn,  dreamy  country  youth,  in- 
spired by -the  wild  and  desolate  scenery 
amidst  which  he  is  bred  up — or,  as  very 
frequently  happens,  a  poor  sailor  who  super- 
adds to  his  land-crosses  the  hazy  supersti- 
tions of  the  sea.  It  is  a  remarkable  fea- 
ture in  these  songs,  that  the  last  stanza 
usually  announces  the  name  and  profession 
of  the  singer  or  composer,  with  such  family 
particulars  as  he  may  consider  desirable  for 
general  circulation.  The  simplicity  of  all 
this  is  abundantly  apparent. 

The  best  way  to  judge  of  these  quaint 
old  ballads,  is  to  listen  to  one  of  them  on 
a  still  summer  evening,  as  they  are  sung, 
with  responses  from  rock  to  rock,  in  the 
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presence  of  old  Druidical  ruins,  and  feudal 
monuments  massed  into  deep  shadow,  and 
recalling  to  mind,  by  their  dark  and  broken 
outlines,  their  cumbrous  forms  and  dismal 
grandeur,  the  modes  of  the  antique  life  to 
which  they  refer.  It  is  like  a  dream  con- 
jured up  in  the  imagination  out  of  Ossian. 

Metre  and  rhyme  form  the  basis  of  Bre- 
ton prosody.     The  songs  are  written  gene- 
rally in  distiches  or  quatrains  of  equal  mea- 
sure ;  indeed,  the  uniformity  of  the  measure 
is  very  striking.     The  most  popular  form  is 
that  of  couplets,  consisting  of  seven-sylla- 
bled lines  ;  but  sometimes  the  lines  consist 
of  six,  and  sometimes  of  eight  or  nine  syl- 
lables ;     occasionally    extending    even    to 
twelve,  thirteen,  and  fifteen.     The  cesura 
is   observed  with   as   much  distinctness  in 
these  Breton  lyrics  as  in  legitimate  French 
verse,  with  which  they  are  in  some  instances  j 
identical   in  this   particular.       In   lines   ofj 
twelve   syllables,  the  cesura   falls    on   thCj 
sixth — in  those  of  fifteen,  on   the  eighth.  I 
There  is  another  peculiarity  worth  noticing ; 
in   these   poems — that  every   stanza,   line,  | 
and  even  hemistich,  is  perfect  in  itself,  so  j 
far  as  the  sense  is  concerned,  very  rarely  | 
trespassing,  for  the  completion  of  its  mean- 
ing,  upon    the   stanza,  line,  or   hemistich, 
which  follows.     The  object  of  this  scrupu- 
lous exactitude  in  the  structure  of  this  spe- 
cies of  poetry,  seems  to  be  the  attainment ' 
of  such  an  accurate  balance  of  sound   and 
sense,  as  may  be  most  easily  seized  upon  by  j 
the  ear,  and  committed  to  memory.     Every  | 
incident  that  enters   into   the  formation  of 
the  Breton  songs,  favours  the  final  purpose 
of  the  composers  ;  and  it  is,  no  doubt,  with 
an  especial    view   to    this    end,  that   the 
rhymes   are    invariably   consecutive,   there 
not  being,  we  believe,  a  single  instance — at 
least  M.  Villemarque,  who  is  an  unexcep- 
tionable authority,  never  met  with  one — in 
which  the  rhymes  are  alternate,  or,  to  use 
the  French  expression,  in  which  they  cross 
each  other. 

Amongst   some    of  the    ancient    ballads 
there  are  other  peculiarities,  which  seem  to ' 
have  been  engrafted  upon   them,  such   as| 
alliterations  in  the  body  of  the  verse,  and, 
the    employment    of     tercets,    instead     of 
couplets     and     quatrains,    artificial    forms' 
which  are  certainly  irreconcileable  with  the 
simple  character  of  popular  poetry.     These ; 
strange  introductions  are  of  rare  occurrence,  ■ 
and  would  be  scarcely  worth  noting,  if  they 
did    not  indicate  something  like  a   corres-! 
pondence    with    other    literatures,    which 
might,  possibly,  afford  the  historical  student 
some  help  in  his  arduous  investigation  into 
the  chronology  of  these  compositions. 
But  investigations   of  this  kind  are  not 


now  likely  to  be  attended  with  very  satis- 
factory results.  One  writer  asserts  that 
the  Bretons  have  had  a  regular  literature, 
containing  three  distinct  species  of  popular 
poetry,  the  historical,  the  amatory,  and  the 
religious,  since  the  sixth  century  : — this  is 
M.  Villemarque.  Another  says  that,  with 
the  exception  of  some  of  the  religious 
pieces,  which  he  throws  back  as  far  as  the 
third  century,  the  great  bulk  of  the  poetry 
is  not  more  than  from  two  to  four  hundred 
years  old : — this  is  M.  Souvestre.  Both 
these  gentlemen  are  Bretons :  both  have 
mixed  largely  with  the  people,  are  familiar 
with  their  habits,  dialects,  and  literature  ; 
and  both  are  credible  witnesses.  "  Who 
shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  V 

The  method  of  investigation  is  by  no 
means  determined  in  questions  of  this  na- 
ture. Every  historical  antiquary  thinks  he 
has  laid  down  an  infallible  mode  of  testing 
the  age  of  literary  productions  ;  yet  when 
we  come  to  compare  the  results  of  these  in- 
fallible standards,  we  find  them  totally  irre- 
concileable with  each  other.  Now,  as  it  is 
quite  clear  that  only  one  can  be  right,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  all  the  rest  must  be 
wrong.  But  the  difficulty  is  to  know,  not 
which  are  those  that  are  wrong,  but  which 
is  the  one  that  is  right.  M.  Villemarque's 
made  of  proceeding  is  excellent,  as  far  as  it 
goes.  The  objection  to  it  is,  that  it  is  ap- 
plicable only  in  special  cases.  Like  certain 
poison  tests,  it  will  detect  the  presence  of 
the  element  it  seeks,  if  the  element  be 
there  ;  but  if  it  be  not,  the  test  is  useless. 
He  founds  his  method  of  investigation  into 
the  age  of  popular  poems  upon  his  own  de- 
finition of  the  character  and  attributes  of 
popular  poetry.  The  principle  of  this 
poetry,  he  thinks,  is  the  soul,  unsophisti- 
cated in  its  good  faith  and  native  candour; 
destitute  of  the  resources  of  knowledge,  and 
stimulated  by  an  instinctive  want  to  confide 
to  some  traditional  monument  the  records 
of  contemporaneous  events,  of  rehgious  dog- 
mas, or  the  adventures  of  heroes.  If  this 
definition  be  correct  (and  we  have  no  desire 
to  say  anything  against  it,  except  that  it  is 
very  French),  then  it  follows  that  popular 
poetry  in  general  must  be  contemporaneous 
with  the  facts,  or  the  sentiment,  or  the  tra- 
dition of  religious  belief  of  which  it  is  the 
organ  ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  date  of 
such  compositions  may  be  determined  by 
the  age  to  which  their  allusions  apply. 
There  is  no  gainsaying  this.  The  same 
rule  may  be  addressed  with  equal  propriety 
to  every  work  of  art,  in  which  any  such 
allusions  can  be  traced.  But  what  is  to  be 
done  where  there  are  no  such  allu.sions  ? 
M.  Villemarque's  method  is  evidently  una- 
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vailable  in  such  cases.  It  is  fortunate,  how- 
ever, that  the  Breton  poetry  contains  numer- 
ous local  and  historical  references,  by  the 
aid  of  which  the  industrious  antiquary  is  en- 
abled to  speculate  with  some  confidence  on 
the  age  of  the  composition.  In  some  in- 
stances the  date  is  actually  fixed  by  the 
poet  himself  in  that  declaratory  stanza,  in 
which  he  confides  the  secret  of  his  birth, 
parentage,  education,  and  calling,  to  his  in- 
timate friend,  the  reader.  Satisfied,  then, 
that  M.  Villemarque  has  applied  to  the  Bre- 
ton poetry  a  test  peculiarly  applicable  to  a 
large  portion  of  it,  and  convinced,  moreover, 
that  he  is  ably  qualified  in  all  other  respects 
for  his  task,  we  are  disposed  to  accept  his 
estimate  of  the  antiquity  of  some  of  these 
ballads  in  preference  to  that  of  M.  Souvestre. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  how- 
ever, that  the  age  of  each  song  is  deter- 
mined by  its  own  internal  evidences  ;  and 
that  all  we  can  here  be  considered  to  con- 
cede or  admit  is,  that  M.  Villemarque  makes 
out  a  good  case  for  the  existence  of  this 
class  of  poetry,  in  its  different  forms,  thir- 
teen centuries  ago.  We  have  never,  our- 
selves, had  any  doubt  whatever  upon  that 
point — independently  of  the  proofs  of  it  we 
find  scattered  through  the  works  of  native 
writers ;  but  how  much  of  this  ancient 
literature  has  been  preserved  in  its  original 
purity,  how  far  it  has  been  interpolated  and 
tricked  out  in  its  progress  down  the  stream 
of  time,  and  to  what  extent  the  existing 
traditional  ballads,  in  which  no  direct  vouch- 
ers of  antiquity  can  be  traced,  may  be  taken 
upon  trust,  or  by  analogy,  are  questions 
with  which  we  must  not,  at  present,  ven- 
ture to  meddle. 

To  a  people  like  the  Bretons,  lyrical  poe- 
try must  at  all  times  have  been  an  absolute 
necessary  of  life.  How  could  such  a  peo- 
ple— ignorant  of  art,  utterly  unrefined, 
living  in  a  state  of  the  rudest  simplicity,  and 
cowering  down  under  the  shadows  of  the 
darkest  superstitions — how  could  such  a 
people,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  means  of 
giving  a  current  language  to  their  sympa- 
thies and  wants,  exist  without  a  locomotive 
poetry  ?  To  such  a  people,  the  song  is  as 
essential  as  the  crop  of  buck-wheat :  it  sus- 
tains their  spiritual  vitality  just  as  their  ani- 
mal vitality  is  nourished  by  their  black 
bread — and  they  could  almost  as  easily  dis- 
pense with  one  as  the  other.  The  Breton 
of  to-day  is,  in  this  matter  of  song-necessity, 
much  the  same  man  he  was  at  the  earliest 
date  of  his  musical  budget.  There  are 
somewhere  about  1,200,000  of  this  singing 
buck-wheat  cultivating  race,  thinly  dispersed 
over  the  face  of  the  province  once  known 
as  Brittany  (earlier  still  as  Armorica),  but 


better  known  to  the  mere  traveller,  en  routCy 
by  the  departmental  names  of  the  Cotes  du 
Nord,  Finistere,  He  et  Vilaine,  Loire  Infe- 
rieure,  and  Morbihan.  Of  this  1,200,000 
people,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that,  with  a 
very  insignificant  exception,  there  is  scarcely 
one  who  knows  how  to  read  or  write. 
Throughout  all  Christendom,  at  this  hour, 
there  is  not  another  race,  we  suspect,  so 
entirely  dependent  upon  traditional  lore  for 
such  intellectual  pleasure  as  they  are  able 
to  obtain.  To  them  the  popular  ballad  is 
everything — it  represents  the  consolations 
of  religion,  the  delights  of  the  fete,  the  com- 
munion of  the  affections  :  it  carries  love 
messages  from  commune  to  commune  ;  it 
warns,  exhorts,  and  rewards  ;  it  even  super- 
sedes the  lS,ws  themselves,  than  which, 
amongst  this  primitive  people,  it  is  ten 
thousand  times  stronger. 

Here,  then,  are  1,200,000  living  and  think- 
ing beings,  speaking  no  language  but  the  old, 
uncouth  Breton  tongue,  w^holly  uneducated, 
having  no  other  cultivation  than  tlie  moral  in- 
struction they  receive  from  their  clergy,  and 
no  other  wealth  than  their  legends  and  their 
lyrics;  and  who  are  unavoidably  thrown  upon 
the  singers  for  all  the  leisurely  mental  plea- 
sure within  their  reach.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  this  class  of  persons — the 
wandering  singers — should  occupy  at  this 
day  in  Brittany  a  position  really  as  import- 
ant, although,  in  this  altered  age  of  the 
world,  not  so  formal  and  imposing,  as  that 
which  in  the  elder  times  was  held  by  the 
bards.  These  singers,  or  poets,  for  they  are 
generally  both,  discharge  for  the  Breton  po- 
pulation the  complicated  offices  of  historian, 
novelist,  story-teller,  poet,  and  smger.  This 
very  circumstance  stamps  upon  their  pro- 
ductions the  fresh  and  immediate  impress  of 
popular  feeling.  He  who  lives  to  please, 
must  please  to  live.  The  travelling  rhymer 
selects  for  his  theme  such  subjects  of  re- 
cent or  fugitive  interest  as  happen  to  be  fa- 
miliar to  everybody.  The  multitude,  in 
fact,  indicate  to  him  the  subject  he  is  to 
illuminate  with  his  happy  genius:  it  is 
to  their  tastes,  their  instincts,  their  passions, 
he  must  address  himself — he  expresses  their 
ideas,  translates  their  opinions,  identifies 
himself  completely  with  them  throughout. 
This  condition  of  adaptation  to  surrounding 
circumstances  is  imperative,  and  not  to  be 
trifled  with.  He  must  please  the  people  at 
any  price — it  is  a  question  of  fife  and  death 
with  him.  If  he  select  a  topic  remote  from 
the  manners,  or  epoch,  or  tastes  of  the  peo- 
ple, he  may  as  well  sing  to  the  mountain 
torrents.  He  will  not  have  a  single  listen- 
er, instead  of  undergoing  a  greater  squeeze 
than  any  one  may  find  any  night  in  the  sea- 
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son  in  the  crush-room  of  the  Opera.  He 
must  either  write  for  the  people,  or  not 
write  at  all.  His  audiences  are  not  only 
critical  in  their  tastes,  but  inexorable  in  their 
decisions.  Hence  all  really  popular  songs 
are  destined  to  a  long  existence,  because 
they  are  born  under  circumstances  pecu- 
liarly favourable  to  traditional  preservation, 
having  their  roots  literally  laid  in  the  popu- 
lar mind  and  affections.  They  are  very 
appropriately  compared  by  M.  Viilemarque 
to  those  delicate  plants  which  are  crowned 
with  flowers  only  when  they  have  been 
sown  in  ground  previously  prepared  for  them. 
We  adverted,  in  a  former  article  already 
mentioned,  to  the  rather  curious  custom  in 
Brittany,  by  which  this  art  of  popular  song 
is  universally  identified  with  particular  class- 
es of  the  population — almost  with  particular 
crafts,  only  that  the  pleasant  rogues  who 
profit  by  this  identification  seem  to  profess 
certain  crafts  without  practising  them.  Thus 
the  tailors  and  millers,  par  excellence^  the 
collectors  of  old  rags,  and  the  beggars,  are 
generally  recognized  as  the  authors  of  the 
current  ballads,  although  in  many  instances 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  are  only  the 
singers  and  retailers  of  them.  Notwith- 
standing, however,  their  nominal  classifica- 
tion, these  poetical  vagrants  all  lead  the 
same  sort  of  wandering  life,  making  the  tour 
of  the  whole  country,  visiting  cities,  towns, 
and  villages,  calling  at  manors  and  farm- 
houses, resting  alike  with  the  poor  and  the 
rich,  attending  at  all  the  fairs  and  markets 
and  festivals,  collecting  news  and  gossip 
which  they  put  into  doggrel,  and  sing  as 
they  go  along  from  place  to  place  ;  and  this 
song,  thus  composed,  and  thus  cast  like  seed 
upon  the  winds,  is  carried  on  the  wings  of 
the  jingling  refrain  from  one  end  of  Brittany 
to  the  other.  The  beggars  appear  to  con- 
fine their  humbler  labours  to  the  accumula- 
tion and  repetition  of  these  songs,  for  there 
is  no  evidence  that  they  ever  ascend  to  the 
loftier  ambition  of  composing  rhymes  of  their 
own.  Yet,  humble  as  their  ministry  of 
poetical  delight  undoubtedly  is,  they  are 
regarded  with  universal  honour  and  affection. 
Viilemarque  tells  us  that  the  most  naive  and 
tender  expressions  are  habitually  lavished 
upon  them  :  such  as  '  bons  pauvres,^  '  chers 
pauvres,^  *■  pauvrets^^  '  pauvres  cheris,"^  or 
simply  '  cheris  ;  '  and  sometimes  a  more 
elaborate  phrase,  which  we  may  venture  to 
put  into  English,  '  friends  or  brothers  of  the 
good  God.'  They  are  always  sure  of  an 
asylum  wherever  they  go — at  the  largest 
mansion  on  the  hill  side,  or  the  pettiest 
cabin  buried  in  the  wintry  depths  of  the  pine 
wood.  When  their  well-known  voice  of 
prayer  and  entreaty  is  heard  at  the  door,  or 


their  approach  is  announced  by  the  bark  of 
their  dog — for  they  are  frequently  blind,  and 
come  guided  in  this  way — the  inmates  run 
out,  and  bring  the  venerable  man  into  the 
house,  relieve  him  of  his  stick  and  wallet, 
and,  placing  him  snugly  in  the  chimney- 
nook,  set  before  him  the  best  repast  they 
can  afford.  When  he  has  appeased  his  hun- 
ger and  had  a  little  rest,  he  repays  all  their 
kind  offices  by  long  gossiping  stories  and 
snatches  of  the  last  new  songs.  Looking 
closely  into  the  working  of  this  system,  as  a 
thing  of  every  day  and  every  hour  occur- 
rence in  Brittany,  and  as  occupying  a  con- 
spicuous space  in  the  social  life  of  the  people, 
it  cannot  failtobe  regarded  as  a  singularly 
expressive  and  deeply  interesting  trait  in 
the  national  manners. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  these 
vagrant  rhymers  engross  the  whole  field  to 
themselves,  and  that  there  are  no  real  ambu- 
lant poets  to  be  found  in  this  weird  land  of 
modern  antiquity.  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  a  distinct  class  of  poets  who  are  always 
on  the  tramp,  who  are  emphatically  called 
the  harz^  and  upon  whom,  in  short,  the 
mantle  of  the  bardic  order  has  distinctly  fal- 
len. As  far  as  the  changed  habits  of  the 
country  will  permit,  these  ambulant  poets 
perform  precisely  the  same  offices  as  their 
ancient  namesakes,  going  about  in  like  man- 
ner to  ceremonies  and  puWic  festivals,  and 
recording  the  loves  and  misfortunes,  heroic 
deeds,  sacrifices,  and  penances  of  their  con- 
temporaries in  suitable  bursts  of  wild  lyrical 
verse.  Like  the  bards  of  old,  also,  they 
sometimes  relieve  their  rather  monotonous 
voices  by  striking  a  rude  instrument  of  three 
cords,  called  a  rebek,  with  a  sort  of  fiddle- 
stick, or  bow.  This  instrument  is  said  to  be 
exactly  the  same  as  one  which  was  in  use  in 
the  sixth  century.  Indeed,  the  resemblance 
between  the  harz  and  the  bard  is  so  strong 
in  every  essential  point,  that  a  sketch  which 
M.  Viilemarque  gives  of  their  position  to-day 
might,  with  the  greatest  propriety,  and 
without  altering  a  single  word,  be  inserted 
bodily  into  the  history  of  the  bards  who 
flourished  in  Wales  or  in  Ireland  some 
twelve  or  thirteen  centuries  past.  "  In  fine," 
he  says,  "  like  the  ancient  bards  domesticat- 
ed amongst  the  Welsh,  they  are  the  orna- 
ment of  all  the  popular  fetes  ;  they  sit  and 
sing  at  the  table  of  the  farmers  ;  they  figure 
in  the  marriages  of  the  people  ;  they  give 
away  the  future  bride  in  virtue  of  their  art, 
according  to  immemorial  usage,  and  that 
even  before  the  religious  ceremony  has  taken 
place :  the  priest  seems  to  be  only  the  con- 
secrator  of  the  nuptial  benediction  which  the 
bard  has  already  bestowed.  They  have  their 
share,  also,  in  the  marriage   gifts.      They 
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enjoy  unlimited  liberty  of  speech,  and  great 
moral  authority  ;  they  are  beloved,  sought 
after,  and  honoured,  almost  as  much  as  were 
their  predecessors,  whom,  in  a  less  elevated 
sphere,  they  so  nearly  resemble."  And 
this,  too,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  amongst 
a  people  embraced  in  the  girdle  of  the  most 
artificial  and  inconstant  nation  in  Europe, 
and  occupying  a  territory  within  a  few 
hours'  sail  of  the  shores  of  England  ! 

The  consequence  of  all  this  is  the  predom- 
inance of  song,  as  a  great  social  agent,  over 
all  other  means  of  inter-communication 
amongst  the  Bretons.  Like  all  primitive 
people,  they  are  enthusiastically  fond  of 
music.  With  them  it  is  the  language  of  the 
passions,  and  the  whole  of  their  literature  is 
more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  this  mu- 
sical spirit.  Songs  perform  for  them  all  the 
functions  of  the  journal  and  the  telegraph  ; 
and  passing  from  hill  to  hill,  from  valley  to 
valle}^,  they  diffuse  intelligence  with  incredi- 
ble rapidity.  Innumerable  instances  might 
be  related  in  illustration  of  the  extraordinary 
sway  they  exercise  over  the  minds  of  the 
population,  on  matters  in  which  the  decrees 
of  the  established  authorities  produce  no 
effect  whatever.  A  case  of  this  kind  occur- 
red w' hen  the  cholera  was  raging  throughout 
Brittany.  Official  instructions  how  to  deal 
with  the  dreadful  malady  were  industriously 
distributed  in  the  shape  of  circulars,  and 
affixed  in  all  directions  on  the  doors  of 
churches  and  cemeteries,  but  in  vain.  The 
peasant  passed  on  with  his  hat  slouched 
over  his  eyes,  paying  no  more  attention  to 
the  official  warning  than  if  it  were  a  notice 
to  the  gendarmerie  of  the  arrondissement. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  plague  ravaged  the 
country  side,  the  peasantry  taking  no  heed 
to  prevent  its  approaches,  or  to  subdue  it 
when  it  came.  At  last  a  travelling  poet 
bethought  him  of  putting  the  official  instruc- 
tions into  the  shape  of  a  song.  In  one  w^eek 
the  ballad  might  be  heard  in  every  farm, 
hamlet,  and  tow^n,  chanted  to  one  of  the 
well-known  national  airs.  The  best  of  it 
was,  that  the  foolish  prefet^  feeling  the  dig- 
nity of  his  office  insulted,  refused  to  circu- 
late the  song  by  means  of  the  communal 
mayors,  because  it  was  not  signed  by  a  phy- 
sician !  The  public  health  was,  therefore, 
confided  to  the  mendicants,  who  hawked 
the  death-sickness  from  village  to  village, 
while  the  prefet  continued  to  write  his 
circulars.  In  the  same  way,  the  vice 
of  drunkenness,  common  to  the  whole  Cel- 
tic stock,  and  to  which  the  Breton,  habit- 
ually sober,  abandons  himself  on  his  fete- 
days,  has  been  sensibly  diminished  in  a  par- 
ticular canton  by  a  ballad,  wherein  the  poet 
confesses  himself  to  have  been  once  addicted 


to  that  habit,  the  evil  effects  of  which  he 
energetically  points  out,  exhorting  the  peo- 
ple to  follow  his  example,  and  abjure  the 
destructive  indulgence.  The  Breton  song 
is,  in  short,  the  condensed  expression  of 
public  opinion.  Where  the  laws  fails  in  its 
office,  the  song  supplies  the  penalty  ;  where 
the  law  exceeds  the  strict  measure  of  just- 
ice, the  song  is  at  hand  with  its  compensa- 
tion. It  not  only  expresses  public  opinion, 
but  frequently  creates  it. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  divisions  into 
W' hich  the  lyrical  poetry  of  the  Bretons  may 
be  properly  distributed.  In  this  arrange- 
ment we  shall  not  follow  the  order  of  M. 
Villemarque,  who  satisfies  himself  with  the 
simpler  but  less  distinctive  divisions  of  his- 
torical, amatory,  and  religious. 

There  are  four  classes  sufficiently  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  style  and  sub- 
ject to  demand  separate  enumeration.  These 
are,  1 ,  Canticles  ;  2,  Guerz  ;  3,  Sones  ;  and 
4,  Chansons,  as  the  miscellaneous  popular 
songs  may  be  called  for  distinction.  We 
will  give  a  brief  description  of  each. 

1.  The  Canticle  is  an  exceedingly  popu- 
lar form  of  song.  It  relates  exclusively  to 
heaven  and  hell — rewards  and  punishments 
— sin  and  expiation — the  hope  of  pardon 
and  the  fear  of  condemnation.  These  Can- 
ticles are  always  written  by  the  priests. 
They  present  a  curious  combination  of  the 
more  ecstatic  and  spiritual  elements  of  the 
hymn  and  the  love-song,  and  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  the  ballad  and  the  legend.  With- 
out w^holly  losing  the  dramatic  feeling  of  the 
ballad,  they  are  more  grave  in  manner  and 
more  imposing  in  structure.  The  narrative 
predominates  over  the  action,  and  from  the 
constant  presence  of  the  poet,  moralising 
and  reasoning  in  the  verse,  they  acquire 
something  of  a  clerical  and  didactic  charac- 
ter, while  they  still  retain  for  the  populace 
all  the  fascinations  of  music  and  saintly 
story. 

2.  The  Guerz  might  be  correctly  de- 
scribed as  the  historical  ballads  of  the  Bre- 
tons, were  it  not  that  they  also  include,  in 
their  wide  range,  other  and  different,  al- 
though not  dissimilar,  subjects.  Some  of 
them  are  the  oldest  of  all  the  poems  extant 
in  the  lyrical  form  in  Brittany.  Even  M. 
Souvestre  thinks  that  a  few  of  them  maybe 
traced  to  the  third  century.  Many  belong 
to  the  sixteenth  century,  but  the  great  bulk 
of  them  are  scarcely  more  than  two  hundred 
years  old.  These  Armorican  Guerz  are  of 
various  kinds,  and  relate  legends  of  saints 
and  old  chronicles  ;  stories  of  apparitions 
and  mira«les  ;  the  fabliaux  of  the  middle 
ages,  which  are  quaintly  called  the  guerz  plai- 
sant;  and  historical  events.     They  offer  no 
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material  contrast  to  the  old  ballads  of  most 
other  countries,  except  in  that  remarkable 
regularity  of  form,  "which  imparts,  indeed, 
to  all  these  productions  so  peculiar  a  cha- 
racter. 

3.  The  sones  are  unquestionably  the  most 
interesting  and  extraordinary  of  all  the  po- 
pular shapes  into  which  the  minstrelsy  of 
the  Bretons  throws  itself.  They  are  lyrical 
dirges,  generally  composed  by  the  young 
candidates  for  the  priesthood,  in  which  the 
writers  confess  their  human  weakness,  the 
disappointments  of  the  heart  they  have  met, 
and  the  final  dismissal  from  their  thoughts 
of  the  women  who  used  to  haunt  and  tor- 
ture their  souls.  In  fact,  these  pieces  are 
their  leave-takings  of  society,  and  are  fre- 
quently inspired  with  a  charming  simplicity, 
and  full  of  touching  poetical  images.  They 
form  a  sort  of  eternal  and  continuous  memo- 
ry of  cloistered  love,  to  which  each  abbe 
adds  his  page  before  he  breaks  for  ever  with 
the  w^orld. 

The  young  ecclesiastical  students  who 
compose  these  sones  are  called,  in  the  Bre- 
ton, kloers  or  clercs — corresponding  exactly 
with  the  kler  of  the  Welch.  In  order  to 
enter  truly  into  the  spirit  of  such  composi- 
tions, it  is  necessary  that  we  should  bring 
before  us  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
authors,  and  the  influences,  often  painful 
and  conflicting,  which  surround  them,  and 
w^hich  constantly  communicate  so  tristful  a 
spirit  to  their  poetical  legacies.  They  be- 
long, for  the  most  part,  to  the  class  of  the 
peasantry,  or  of  the  small  tradespeople  of 
the  cities  and  villages  ;  and  come  up  in 
bands  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  episcopal  towns,  where  they  enter 
upon  their  studies.  The  appearance  of  these 
uncouth  youths  is  singularly  striking  in  th§ 
streets  of  the  comparatively^  civilized  cities, 
with  their  strange  costume,  long  hair,  and 
unfamiliar  dialects.  The  majority  of  them 
are  not  less  than  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
years  of  age.  They  live  together  in  the  fau- 
bourgs ;  the  same  garret  (says  Villemarque, 
who  drew  the  picture  from  personal  obser- 
vation), serves  them  for  bed-room,  kitchen, 
\lining-room,  and  study.  It  is  a  very  differ- 
ent sort  of  existence  from  that  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  in  the  open  fields. 
A  complete  revolution  has  taken  place  in 
them ;  and  in  proportion  as  their  bodies  grow 
enervated  and  their  hands  white,  their  intel- 
ligence becomes  developed,  and  their  ima- 
gination takes  new  liberties  with  life.  At 
last,  summer  and  the  holidays  come,  and 
they  return  to  their  villages  :  it  is  the  season 
of  fetes  and  pleasures,  '  when  the  flowers 
open  with  the  hearts  of  the  young  ! '  Sel- 
dom does  the  poor  kloer  go  back  to  the  city 


without  carrying  with  him  the  germ  of  a 
first  passion.  Then  the  storm  rises  in  his 
soul,  and  the  struggle  begins  to  take  place 
between  love  and  religion.  Everything 
contributes  to  heighten  the  rebellious  feel- 
ing— the  contrast  between  present  servitude 
and  the  freedom  of  the  woods — his  isolation 
— his  regrets — the  mal  du  pays.  Sometimes 
love  triumphs,  and  then  the  scholar  throws 
his  books  into  the  fire,  swears  against  the 
city  and  the  college,  renounces  the  ecclesi- 
astical state  for  ever,  and  returns  to  his  vil- 
lage. But  more  frequently  the  church  se- 
cures the  victory  ;  in  which  case  the  misery 
of  the  young  priest  finds  a  congenial  vent  in 
poetry  ;  the  muse  becomes  the  confidant  of 
his  tears  and  his  memories  ;  and  he  pours 
into  the  melancholy  sone  the  story  of  his 
sacrifice.  The  intimate  sincerity  of  these 
elegies  gives  them  the  attraction  of  truth  ; 
and  the  fresh  and  incipient  scholarship  of 
their  authors  inspires  them  with  something 
of  a  refined  and  finished  air.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  they  rise  into  classical  grandeur,  and 
the  tenderness  of  the  young  priest  becomes 
oppressed  under  the  weight  of  the  whole 
Roman  mythology. 

It  is  a  curious  trait  in  the  popular  history 
of  the  Bretons,  showing  how  closely  their 
religious  sentiments  are  identified  with  the 
lives  of  the  priesthood,  that  these  sones  are 
the  universal  love  elegies  of  the  country. 
There  is  not  a  village,  nor  a  farm-house  that 
has  not  its  sone,  the  work  of  a  friend  or  re- 
lative, transmitted  by  tradition  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  It  is  the  romance  of 
Bretagne — the  passionate  inspiration  of  her 
poets — the  literature  of  the  youth  of  the 
country. 

4.  The  peculiarity  of  the  chansons  con- 
sists principally  in  this,  that,  unlike  French 
songs  in  general,  they  are  rarely  of  a  lively 
turn.  Their  mirth,  when  there  is  any,  is 
heavy  and  cumbrous.  In  this,  however, 
they  only  reflect  the  humour  of  the  people, 
w^ho  are,  constitutionally,  too  grave  for  the 
sparkling  points  and  trivial  pleasantries  of 
the  vaudeville— which,  by  the  way,  oddly 
enough,  had  its  origin  in  the  neighbouring 
province  of  Normandy.  Even  in  their  most 
exciting  compositions,  there  is  always  a 
piece  of  seriousness  lurking  at  the  bottom, 
and  dragging  down  the  sluggish  merriment. 
The  Bretons,  like  other  people,  have  their 
varieties  of  temperament,  but  they  are  nev- 


er gay,   sans  y  songer,    as   we    see 


other 


Frenchmen.  When  they  laugh  they  must 
know  the  reason  why.  They  have  had  their 
popular  chansons  for  at  least  three  hundred 
years,  yet  it  would  puzzle  a  conjuror  to  find 
a  verbal  joke,  or  a  flash  of  heedless  vivacity 
of  any  kind  in  any  one  of  them.     The  fact 
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is  there  is  no  i^ch  thing.  They  do  conde- 
scend sometimes,  however,  to  be  merry  after 
their  own  fashion  ;  but  it  is  a  fasliion  not 
very  likely  to  find  favour  elsewhere,  nor  is 
it  always  intelligible  out  of  the  immediate 
district  to  which  it  especially  applies.  This 
merriment,  if  it  may  be  called  so,  consists 
in  quaint  philosophical  quibbles,  broad  jokes, 
often  of  the  coarsest  kind,  adroitly  addressed 
to  the  actual  mode  of  living  and  direct  ex- 
periences of  the  people,  and  allusions  that 
are  sure  to  tell  amongst  the  hearers,although, 
lacking  the  universality  of  wit,  they  are  lit- 
tle else  than  conundrums  to  everybody  else. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Bretons  could 
give  expression  to  more  aerial  pleasantries, 
even  if  they  had  them  in  their  songs.  Their 
style  of  delivery  is  heavy  and  solemn  ;  they 
are  too  grave  and  ponderous  for  the  light  and 
rapid  passages  of  the  ordinary  French 
chanson. 

Such  are  the  principal  characteristics  of 
the  popular  poetry  of  the  Bretons.  From 
this  general  introductory  view,  the  reader 
will  be  better  prepared  for  a  few  selections 
from  the  volumes  of  M.  Villemarque,  which 
we  shall  now  introduce  without  further  com- 
mentary. 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  explain  to  the  Eng- 
lish reader  the  meaning  of  the  title  adopted 
by  M.  Villemarque.  Barzas-Breiz  is  pure 
Breton,  and  may  be  rendered  into  a  '  Poeti- 
cal History  of  Bretagne.'  Now  the  work 
is  certainly  not  a  poetical  history  of  Brit- 
tany, and  the  title  is  therefore  a  misnomer. 
But  it  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  Bre- 
ton popular  lyrical  poems,  and  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  something  better  than  a  history. 
Well-selected  specimens  of  a  national  lit- 
erature, with  such  judicious  notes  as  our 
author  has  industriously  supplied,  will  be 
found  more  acceptable  to  most  readers,  as 
they  are  unquestionably  more  curious  and 
instructive,  than  an  elaborate  historical  dis- 
quisition on  speculative  questions,  frequent- 
ly founded  in  error,  and  generally  ending  in 
smoke. 

This  collection  had  its  origin  upwards  of 
thirty  years  ago,  and  has  been  accumulating 
ever  since.  M.  Villemarque's  mother  had 
her  attention  drawn  to  the  subject  by  a  poor 
mendicant  singer  who  had  received  some 
kindness  from  her,  and  who  desired  to  express 
her  gratitude  in  a  song.  Madame  Villemarque 
w^as  so  struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  poetry, 
that  she  cultivated  a  closer  acquaintance  with 
these  wild  lyrics  ;  the  collection  rapidly  in- 
creased, but  she  died  in  the  midst  of  her 
labours.  Thus  this  anthology  was  born. 
M.  Villemarque  succeeded  to  the  treasures 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  his  mother,  and  em- 


and  greater  means  of  execution.  For  mani 
years  he  traversed  every  corner  of  Brittam 
entered  thoroughly  into  the  pastimes  and  re^ 
unions  of  the  people — their  fetes,  religioui 
and  festive,  pardons^  fairs,  and  wakes  : — th< 
bards,  beggars,  millers,  labourers,  were  his 
most  active  coHaborateurs  ;  and  he  frequent 
ly  consulted  with  advantage  old  women^ 
nurses,  and  young  girls  ;  even  the  children^ 
in  their  plays,  sometimes  revealed  informa- 
tion unconsciously  to  him  ;  and  he  adds  the 
curious  fact,  already  referred  to,  that  while 
the  degrees  of  intelligence  varied  amongst  his 
informants,  he  confidently  affirms  that  not 
one  of  them  knew  how  to  read. 

The  quantity  of  ballads  he  thus  gathered 
was  immense.  He  obtained  enough  of  mat- 
ter to  fill  twenty  volumes — all  oral  traditions 
of  the  country,  collected  from  the  lips  of 
the  peasantry.  From  this  vast  mass,  he 
has  made  the  selection  which  occupies  the 
two  volumes  before  us — a  selection  distin- 
guished by  exc^dlent  judgment  and  good  taste. 
A  glance  at  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable 
will  convey  a  tolerably  correct  notion  of 
the  predominant  features  of  the  whole. 

There  are  four  distinct  dialects  in  Brit- 
tany— the  dialects  of  Tre2;uies,  Leon,  Cor- 
nouaille,  and  Vannes.  The  songs  are  all 
composed  in  one  or  other  of  these  dialects 
(some  of  which  have  close  affinities),  and 
are  given  by  M.  Villemarque  on  one  page 
in  their  original  words,  and  on  the  opposite 
page  in  modern  French.  Here  is  a  speci- 
men from  the  dialect  of  Leon.  The  piece, 
of  Avhich  these  are  the  opening  lines,  is  call- 


ed 'Ann 
niffhtinsrale 


Eostik,' 


Le  Rossignol,'   or  the 


barked  in  the  design  with  a 


larger  ambition 


Ar  greg  iaouank  a  Zant-Malo, 
Toull  he  fenestr  deac  'h  o  welo : 

'  — Sioaz  !  sioaz !  me-d-ounn  fallet ! 

Ma  eostik  paour  a  zo  lazet  I 

La  jeune  epouse  de  Saint- Male 
Pleurait  bier  a  sa  fenetre  : 

— Helas  !  helas  !  je  siiis  perdue ! 
Men  pauvre  rossignol  est  tue  ! 

This  specimen  will  be  enough  to  show  the 
essential  difference  between  these  dialects 
and  modern  French  ;  a  difference  which  will 
be  found  to  be  much  greater  in  other  cases. 
The  extraordinary  metrical  precision  of  the 
original  is,  also,  worthy  of  observation. 
We  have  not  found  an  instance  throughout 
the  whole  work  in  which  these  songs  vio- 
late this  structural  regularity. 

As  might  be  expected.  Merlin,  the  fa- 
mous enchanter,  is  celebrated  amongst  these 
songs  ;  but  he  does  not  make  a  very  con- 
spicuous figure  after  all,  and  is  by  no  means 
so  distinguished  a  personage  in  Armorica  as 
he  is  in  Wales.     It  has  been  remarked  by  a 
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German  critic*  as  rather  a  suspicious  cir- 
cumstance, calculated  to  throw  a  doubt  upon 
the  antiquity  of  the  Round  Table  legends, 
that  Arthur  and  his  companions  are  nowhere 
alluded  to  in  the  Breton  popular  poems. 
This  is  a  mistake,  and  we  may,  probably, 
avail  ourselves  of  another  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  question  involved  in  the  doubt 
of  the  German  critic.  But  we  may  observe, 
en  passant,  that  the  inference  he  draws  from 
his  assumed  fact, — namely,  that  the  Round 
Table  must  therefore  be  a  fiction  of  the  mid- 
dle ages, — is  curiously  fallacious,  seeing 
that  the  most  of  these  very  poems  are 
themselves  of  a  still  later  date. 

Merlin  does  not  seem  to  have  much 
credit  as  a  sorcerer  in  Brittany ;  but  to  be 
remembered  rather  as  a  sage  and  a  bard, 
with  a  sort  of  vasue  reverence,  hintins 
rather  than  avowing  a  faith  in  his  super-hu- 
manity. There  were,  in  fact,  two  Merlins, 
and  the  Breton  traditions  seem  to  have  con- 
founded them,  so  that  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
distinguish  which  of  them  is  intended  to  be 
embalmed  in  the  ballads.  One  of  them 
lived  about  the  tenth  century,  and  was  the 
son  of  a  vestal  and  a  Roman  consul,  and  be- 
came distinguished  as  one  of  the  greatest 
soothsayers  of  his  time  ;  the  other,  who 
lived  in  the  sixth  century,  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  kill  his  nephew  in  battle,  lost  his 
reason  in  consequence,  and  buried  himself 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  in  a  Avood,  passing  in 
history  under  the  name  of  Merlin  the  Sav- 
age. The  Welsh  possess  fragments  of  the 
poetry  of  Merlin,  but  the  Bretons  know  him 
only  by  the  ballads  in  which  he  is  com- 
memorated, and  these  are  not  numerous. 
M.  Villemarque  gives  us  two.  From  one 
of  them  called  ^  Merlin  the  Bard,' we  will 
give  one  or  two  passages,  rendered  into  the 
metres  of  the  original  with  as  much  verbal 
fidelity  as  the  different  genius  of  the  lan- 
guage will  admit.  The  poem  opens  with 
an  appeal  from  a  young  man  to  his  mother, 
to  let  him  visit  a  fete  about  to  be  given  by 
the  king : 

"  Oh  !  listen,  mother  dear  !  to  me — 
The  fete  I  long  to  go  and  see  : 

"  The  fete,  and  then  the  races  new, — 
By  grace  of  our  good  sovereign  too." 

*' — Now  neither  to  the  raree  show, 

Nor  to  the  races  shall  you  go. 
"  You  shall  not  see  the  foolish  sight. 

For  you  have  wept  the  live-long  night. 

"  You  shall  not  go — I  have  my  fears  ; 

Why,  even  your  dreams  were  full  of  tears  !'' 
"  Nay,  mother,  if  you  love  me,  hear — 

Ah  !  let  me  go,  sweet  mother  dear  !" 

*  Wiener  Jahibueher  der  Literatur/  1843. 


*«  — You'll  go  with  songs  of  merry  strain — 
But  tears  will  bring  you  back  again  !" 

The  youth  springs  on  his  red  filly,  and 
flies  off  to  the  festival.  The  horn  sounds 
just  as  he  arrives  at  the  field,  and  the  herald 
announces,  that  whoever  clears  the  barrier 
at  a  single  leap,  shall  have  the  daughter  of 
the  king  in  marriage.  Of  course  the  red 
filly  performs  this  feat  to  admiration,  and 
the  youth  claims  his  bride.  The  king  is 
indignant,  thinking  that  a  filly  could  not 
make  such  a  leap  except  by  sorcery ;  but 
his  royal  word  is  pledged,  and  so,  throwing 
what  he  believes  an  insurmountable  diffi- 
culty in  the  way,  he  tells  the  youth  that  he 
shall  have  the  princess  if  he  will  bring  him 
the  harp  of  Merlin,  w^hich  is  suspended  over 
the  head  of  the  bard's  bed  by  four  chains  of 
fine  gold.  The  love-stricken  boy  goes  back 
to  his  mother  in  despair. 

"  Dear  mother,  if  you  love  me,  speak. 
For  my  poor  heart  is  nigh  to  break '" 

"  If  thou  hadst  bent  thee  to  my  will. 
Your  heart  would  be  untroubled  still. 

"But  weep  not,  my  poor  child,  behold 
This  hammer — 'tis  of  molten  gold — 

"  Its  blow  is  dumb — no  living  ear 
Its  noiseless  stroke  shall  ever  hear  !" 

Armed  with  this  hammer  he  succeeds  in  ob- 
taining the  harp,  and  returns  in  triumph  to 
the  court.  But  the  king  is  not  satisfied 
yet.  He  requires  also  the  ring  which 
Merlin  wears  on  his  right  hand.  It  w^ill  be 
remembered  that  the  harp  and  ring  were  the 
emblems  of  the  bards  of  old,  the  harp  being 
the  gift  of  the  king,  and  the  ring  that  of  the 
queen.  This  still  more  difficult  task  the  old 
lady  enables  the  youth  to  accomplish,  with 
the  help  of  a  palm  branch  with  twelve 
leaves,  which  she  declares  she  had  been 
seven  nights  to  seek  in  seven  woods,  in 
seven  years.  At  the  crowing  of  the  cock 
at  midnight,  the  bold  feat  is  accomplished, 
and  the  youth  goes  back  again  to  court, 
pretty  confident  this  time,  at  least,  that  he 
shall  have  his  bride.  The  king,  however, 
is  inexorable.  Nothing  will  satisfy  him 
now,  but  that  Merlin  himself  shall  conse- 
crate the  marriage  in  person.  One  would 
think  it  was  all  over  with  the  youth  now ; 
but  there  are  endless  lucky  contrivances  for 
lovers  in  ballads. 

"  Oh  !  Merlin,  whither  dost  thou  go. 
With  dress  and  air  disordered  so  ? 

*'  Where  go  you  thus,  'tis  all  unmeet, 
With  naked  head  and  naked  feet  ? 

«  Old  Merlin,  whither  dost  thou  w"end. 
Thy  stick  of  holly  in  thy  hand  ? 
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He  is  searching  for  his  lost  harp  and  ring  ; 
and  thus  he  is  hospitably  waylaid  by  the 
youth,  who  prevails  upon  him  to  enter  his 
cottage,  and  finally  he  is  carried  to  the 
court.  His  approach  is  announced  by  loud 
cries  of  joy  that  awaken  the  royal  house- 
hold ;  and  the  king,  finding  it  useless  to  con- 
tend any  longer,  runs  out  himself  and  calls 
up  the  crier  to  summon  the  people  to  the 
wedding. 

"  Get  up,  good  crier,  from  thy  bed, 
And  quickly  clear  thy  sleepy  head — 

"  Let  every  one  be  welcome  guest, 
Invited  to  the  bridal  feast, 

"  The  bridal  of  the  princess — she 
In  eight  fair  days  shall  wedded  be. 

"  Bid  to  the  bridal,  to  a  man. 
All  gentlemen  throughout  Bretagne, 

"  All  gentlemen  and  ministers. 
And  priests  and  knightly  chevaliers, 

"  And  counts  imperial — rich  and  poor — 
The  lord,  the  merchant,  and  the  boor — 

*'  Quick,  scour  the  land  o'er  wood  and  lea. 
And  swiftly  hasten  back  to  me." 

The  crier  accordingly  goes  forth,  summons 
all  the  people  '  great  and  small ' — and  so 
ends  the  ballad  of  Merlin. 

The  fairies  occupy  a  large  space  in  the 
superstitions  of  the  Bretons,  and,  conse- 
quently, make  a  very  important  figure  in 
some  of  their  songs.  One  of  the  most  pop- 
ular of  these  is  '  L'Enfant  Suppose.'  The 
story  itself  is  common,  with  various  versions, 
to  the  fairy  superstitions  of  nearly  all  coun- 
tries ;  and,  according  to  the  most  approved 
narrative,  which  is  more  circumstantial  than 
that  preserved  by  M.  Villermarque,  runs 
thus  : — it  is  founded  upon  the  strange  passion 
attributed  to  the  fairies  for  exchanging  their 
own  hideous  children — poulpicans,  as  they 
are  called — for  real  flesh-and-blood  infants, 
when  they  can  catch  them  unguarded.  A 
fairy  happening  to  hear  a  child  cry  one  day, 
as  she  passes  by  a  house,  peeps  in,  and 
seeing  a  beautiful  fair  child  in  a  cot,  is  so 
attracted  by  its  rosy  mouth  and  blue  eyes, 
that  she  thinks  it  would  be  no  bad  thing  to 
make  an  exchange  for  her  own  son,  as 
black  and  spiteful  as  a  cat.  No  sooner  said 
than  done.  The  false  child  grows  up,  the 
poor  mother  never  suspecting  the  imposition. 
As  it  grows  in  stature,  so  its  genius  for  evil 
trickery  expands,  confounding  lovers  at 
their  secret  meetings,  tying  logs  to  the  tails 
of  cattle,  overturning  honest  women's  pitch- 
ers, and  doing  all  sorts  of  mischief.  At  last 
the  distracted  mother  begins  to  think  that  it 
is  a  sheer  impossibility  such  a  destructive 
imp  can  be  her  natural-born  child,  and  she 


communicates  her  doubts  to  her  husband. 
But  he,  good,  easy  man,  stretches  his  great 
hands  beiore  the  fire,  knocks  the  cinders 
out  of  his  pipe,  strokes  his  beard,  and — says 
nothing.  Then  comes  a  butcher  with  a 
horse  and  a  calf  one  evening,  when  the 
poulpican  is  alone,  and  knocking  at  the  win- 
dow, inquires  is  there  a  beast  to  sell.  The 
poulpican  seeing  their  heads  through  the 
window  in  the  twilight,  and  supposing  them 
to  belong  to  one  person,  screams  out, '  Well ! 
I'm  a  hundred  years  old,  and  I  never  saw 
the  like  of  that!'  The  butcher  luns  away, 
and  informs  the  mother  of  what  he  has 
heard.  Her  fears  are  now  almost  wrought 
into  certainty  ;  but  in  order  to  make  all  sure, 
she  breaks  a  hundred  eggs,  and  arranges 
the  shells  before  the  fire-place ;  then  hides 
and  awaits  the  sequel.  The  poulpican, 
perplexed  at  so  strange  a  proceeding,  and 
fairly  taken  by  surprise,  screams  out  again, 
'  Well !  I'm  a  hundred  years  old,'  &c. 
Fully  confirmed  now,  the  mother  rushes 
upon  the  wretch,  and  is  about  to  kill  it, 
when  the  fairy  appears  and  ransoms  her  off- 
spring by  restoring  the  proper  child.  In  the 
version  of  M.  Villemarque  these  details  are 
omitted,  the  mother  receiving  her  child  by 
pretending  to  dress  a  dinner  for  ten  labour- 
ers in  an  egg-shell.  The  poulpican  is  be- 
trayed into  a  sudden  burst  of  astonishment 
— '  What !  dress  a  dinner  for  ten  labourers 
in  an  egg-shell !     Well,  I  have  seen  many 


things. 


-but- 


"  I've  seen  dear  mother,  Gramercy ! 
The  egg  before  its  progeny, 
The  acorn  first,  and  then  the  tree  ; 

<'  The  acorn  first,  then  saphng  strait — 
I've  seen  the  oak  grow  tall  and  great — 
But  never  saw  the  like  of  that !" 

It  is  rather  a  remarkable  characteristic  of 
the  Breton  fairies  that,  although  they  are  al- 
lowed on  all  hands,  to  possess  a  great  genius 
for  music,  and  even  fine  voices,  they  never 
dance.  They  are  the  only  fairies  in  the 
world  that  resemble  the  10th  Hussars  in  this 
particular,  that  they  don't  dance.  Then 
again,  at  night  they  are  beautiful — in  the 
day,  wrinkled  and  ugly.  Like  certain  other 
fascinating  people,  they  look  best  by  candle- 
light. The  popular  notion  amongst  the 
peasantry  is,  that  the  fairies  are  great  prin- 
cesses who  refused  to  embrace  Christianity 
when  it  was  introduced  into  Armorica,  and 
who  were  struck  with  the  divine  malediction 
for  their  obstinacy.  The  Welsh  believe 
them  to  be  the  souls  of  the  Druids  com- 
pelled to  do  penance.  The  coincidence  is 
striking.  The  prohibition  against  dancing, 
however,  does  not  extend  to  the  nains^  or 
dwarfs.     This  happy,  mischievous,  rollick- 
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ing  race  take  infinite  pleasure  in  their  mid- 
night gambols.  They  go  about  with  leather 
purses  in  their  hands,  are  the  hosts  of  the 
Druidical  altars,  which  they  profess  to  have 
built,  and  dance  their  merry  round  by  the 
light  of  the  stars,  calling  out  lundi,  mardi, 
meraedi,  sometimes  adding  jeudi  and  ven- 
dredi^  but  always  keeping  clear  of  sainedi, 
which  is  the  virgin's  day,  and  above  all  of 
dimanchey  which  is  still  more  fatal  to  them. 
We  can  fancy  them,  when  they  come  to 
Friday,  breaking  off  with  a  scream  of  terror, 
lest  by  some  sudden  impulse,  they  might  be 
tempted  to  continue  the  enumeration.  The 
following  ballad  is  an  amusing  illustration  of 
this  class  of  superstitions.  In  rendering  it 
into  English,  we  have  clung  closely  to  the 
text,  so  that  nothing  must  be  looked  for  in 
the  shape  of  poetical  refinement.  The  mea- 
sure is  that  of  the  original  Breton. 

THE  TAILOR  AND  THE  DWARFS. 

On  a  Friday  evening  see 
Paskou  creep  forth  stealthily, 
To  commit  a  robbery. 

Out  of  work,  his  customers 

All  are  gone  to  join  the  wars 

'Gainst  the  French  and  their  seigneurs. 

With  his  spade,  into  the  grot 
Of  the  fairies  he  has  got. 
Digging  for  the  golden  pot. 

Well  too  has  his  labour  sped  ! 
With  his  treasure  he  has  fled 
Home  like  mad,  and  gone  to  bed. 

"  Shut  the  door,  and  bar  it  well, 
How  the  little  devils  yell !" 

"  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  too, 
Thursday  also,  Friday — hue  !" 

"Shut  the  door,  good  people,  do  ! 
Crowding  come  the  dwarfish  crew  !" 

Now  they  gather  in  the  court, 
Dancing  till  their  breath  grows  short. 

«'  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  too, 
Thursday  also,  Friday — hue  !" 

To  the  roof  they  clamber  all,1 
Scratching  holes  in  slate  and  wall. 

Friend !  thou'rt  taken  by  the  rout — 
Throw  thy  treasure  quickly  out. 

Ah  !  poor  Paskou's  kill'd  with  fear — 
Sprinkle  holy  water  here — 

Pull  the  sheet  above  your  head. 
There — keep  still — and  he  for  dead  ! 

Ha  !  ha !  ha  !  they  roar  and  mow  ; 
He'll  be  fleet  who  'scapes  them  now. 
"  Here  is  one — God  save  my  soul ! 
Pops  his  head  in  through  a  hole  : 

"  Fiery  red  his  blazing  eyes, 
Down  the  post  he  glides  and  pries. 

♦'  One,  two,  three — Good  Lord ! — are  there, 
Dancing  measures  on  the  air ! 


"  Frisking,  bounding,  tangled,  jangled. 
Holy  Virgin  !  I  am  strangled !" 

*'  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  too, 
Thursday,  also,  Friday — heu  ! 

"  Two  and  three,  four,  five,  and  six, 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,— nix  !" 

Tailor,  tailor,  everj  pore 
Seems  to  sniffle  and  to  snore. 

"  Hilloa  !  tailor.  Master  Snip  ! 
Show  us  but  your  nose's  tip — 

**  Come,  let's  have  a  dancing  bout, 
We  will  teach  you  step  and  shout ! 

"  Tailor— little  tailor,  dear, 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday — hear  I 

"  Tailor,  thou,  and  robber  too, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday — hue  ! 

"  Come  again — come  back  to  us. 
Little  tailor  villainous ! 

"  You  shall  dance  until  you  crack 

Every  sinew  in  your  back. 

— Fairies'  coin  doth  value  lack!" 

The  tailors — that  is  to  say,  the  working 
tailors — as  a  craft,  are  regarded  in  Brittany 
much  as  they  are  in  England ;  and  the  old 
scrap  of  ridicule  prevails  there  just  as  it  does 
among  ourselves,  that  it  requires  no  less  than 
nine  tailors  to  make  one  man.  The  above 
story,  in  different  shapes,  may  be  found  in 
the  fairy  mythologies  of  most  countries.  In 
one  version,  the  thief  is  a  baker,  who,  with 
more  cunning  than  the  tailor,  strews  hot 
ashes  round  his  house,  so  that  when  the  fai- 
ries come  they  scorch  their  feet ,  for  which 
indignity,  however,  they  take  ample  ven- 
geance by  breaking  all  his  pans  and  ovens. 
A  similar  trick  is  played  off  upon  the  Ger- 
man fairies,  in  a  tradition  called  ^  The  Fai- 
ries on  the  Rock.'  In  the  Irish  version  of 
the  legend,  the  poor  fellow,  who  is  suddenly 
surrounded  in  the  moonlight  by  a  troop  of 
fairies,  dancing  and  singing, "  Monday,  Tues- 
day, Wednesday,'  &c.,  finding  the  refrain 
rather  monotonous,  adds,  "  Saturday  and 
Sunday,"  &c.,  whereupon  the  whole  com- 
pany vanish  with  a  scream.  There  is  also 
a  French  version  to  the  same  effect,  only 
that  instead  of  vanishing,  the  horrified  fairies 
stamp  with  their  feet,  and  utter  such  tremen- 
dous cries  that  the  traveller  is  ready  to  die 
with  fear.  Had  he  only  added,  '  And  thus 
the  week  is  ended  !'  the  penance  of  the  poor 
fairies  would  have  ended  also.  The  moral 
of  the  tradition  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind 
by  all  persons  who  may  hereafter  contem- 
plate thefts  on  the  '  good  people,' — namely, 
that  their  money  is  of  no  value.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  note,  in  connection  with  this  point, 
that  the  Welsh  assign  this  story  to  the  Cora- 
niens,  a  race  whom  they  accused  of  the 
practice  of  coining  false  money  ;  and  that  in 
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designating  the  false  money  they  use  the 
very  same  terms  employed  by  the  Breton 
poet — terms  for  which  neither  the  Welsh 
nor  the  Breton  dictionaries  furnish  any  satis- 
factory explanation.  It  is  a  curious  inci- 
dent in  fairy  lore,  this  identification  of  the 
fairies  with  the  false  coiners. 

The  Breton  fairies  seem  to  possess  one 
distinctive  characteristic — their  close  rela- 
tionship with  Druidical  reliques  and  tradi- 
tions. This  is  easily  accounted  for  in  a 
countrv  where  the  remains  of  the  Celtic 
worship  are  so  numerous.  The  grottos  of 
the  fairies  are  always  amongst  the  monu- 
ments of  the  Druids,  and  one  of  the  names 
by  which  the  fairy  is  popularly  known — 
Korrigan — is  borrowed  from  them.  The 
ballad  called  *  Lord  ISann  and  the  Korrigan' 
affords  us  a  glimpse  of  the  fairy  in  her  grotto 
by  the  side  of  her  fountain  or  well — both  of 
which,  the  altar  of  stones  and  the  spring  of 
water,  were  anciently  objects  of  the  super- 
stitious worship  of  the  Druids.     The  Lord 


Nann  goes  into  the  green  forest  to  hunt  a 
roe  for  his  young  wife,  and  seeing  a  white 
hind,  he  follows  it  through  the  woods  with 
such  ardour  that  he  grows  hot  and  exhausted. 
Evening  is  now  setting  in,  and  discovering  a 
little  stream  running  from  a  well,  close  at 
the  foot  of  a  fairy  grotto,  he  descends  to 
drink  The  Korrigan  is  seated  by  the  side 
of  her  fountain,  combing  her  flaxen  hair 
with  a  comb  of  gold.  She  is  outraged  at 
his  audacity  in  troubling  her  waters,  and 
gives  him  his  choice,  either  to  marry  her  on 
the  instant,  to  linger  pining  away  for  seven 
years,  or  to  die  in  three  days.  He  tells  her 
he  cannot  marry  her,  because  he  is  already 
married  ;  that  as  to  the  seven  years,  he  must 
die  when  it  shall  please  God;  but  that  in 
any  event  he  would  rather  die  at  once  than 
marry  a  Korrigan.  The  vindictive  Korri- 
gan pronounces  his  doom,  and  in  three  days 
the  young  wife  begins  to  question  her 
mother. 


•  Oh !  tell  me,  rnother,  why  the  bells  ring  out  so  loud  and  slow  .' 
And  why  the  priests,  all  clad  in  white,  are  chanting  sad  and  low  ?" 
'  A  poor  unfortunate,  my  child,  to  whom  we  shelter  gave. 
Expired  last  night,  and  now  the  priests  are  chanting  at  his  grave." 

•  Oh  !  tell  me,  mother,  of  my  lord — oh !  tell  me  where  he's  gone  ?" 
He's  gone  into  the  town,  my  child,  and  he'll  be  here  anon." 

'  Oh  !  tell  me,  mother,  shall  I  wear  my  red  robe  or  my  blue  .' 
For  I  would  go  to  church  to-day,  to  church  to-day  with  you." 

■  Oh  !  neither  blue  nor  red,  my  child,  nor  any  colours  gay ; 

The  mode  is  changed,  and  you  must  go  to  church  in  black  to-day." 

Then  passing  through  the  churchyard  ground,  amidst  funereal  trees. 
And  cemetery  monuments,  her  ihusband's  tomb  she  sees. 

=  Now,  wiiich  of  our  dear  relatives  is  laid  here  with  such  care  V 

■  I  can  no  longer  hide  the  truth — your  husband,  child,  lies  there !" 

The  news  has  fallen  upon  her  heart,  and  struck  her  to  the  core, 
She  throws  herself  upon  her  knees,  and  never  rises  more. 

Oh  !  it  was  wondrous  in  the  night,  which  follow'd  the  sad  day 
When  they  interr'd  that  lady  bright  where  her  dead  husband  lay, 

'Twas  wondrous  in  the  night  to  see,  in  the  night-time  dark  and  drear. 
Two  oak-trees  o'er  that  recent  tomb,  spring  up  into  the  air ; 

And  in  their  branches  two  white  doves,  eJI  gaily  through  the  night 
Sing  even  till  the  dawn  of  day,  then  heavenwards  plume  their  flight. 


This  fanciful  notion  of  trees  springing  up 
with  doves  singing  in  them,  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  old  tragic  ballads.  Some- 
times, as  in  our  English  ballad  of  '  Lord 
Lovell  and  the  fair  Ouncebell,'  two  briars  or 
yews  grow  up  to  a  brave  height,  and  tie 
themselves  at  the  top  into  a  true  lover's 
knot.  This  was  a  very  common  resource 
of  the  poets  of  the  middle  ages.  This  story 
of '  Lord  Nann  and  the  Korrigan'  is  familiar, 
in  other  shapes,  to  the  poetry  of  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Servia,  and  other  countries,  and 
the  reader  may  probably  remember  an  old 


Scotch  ballad  to  which  it  bears  a  close  re- 
semblance. 

Although  the  Bretons  supply  their  fairies 
with  fountains  and  running  streams,  we  do 
not  find  that  they  people  their  inland  waters 
with  any  other  description  of  poetical  spirits. 
There  are  no  naiads  or  dryads  in  Brittany. 
But  they  seem  to  have  transported  into  the 
interior  some  of  their  salt-water  phantasies, 
and  to  give  an  honourable  reception  to 
syrens  and  mermaids  in  their  lakes  and 
ponds.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  in- 
stances is  tliat  of  a  syren  who  is  said  to  in- 
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habit  the  pond  of  a  duke  near  Vannes,  which 
is  so  close  to  the  sea  that  she  may  enjoy 
whenev^er  she  pleases,  the  sight  of  those 
terrible  calamities  which  were  said,  of  old, 
to  have  been  so  grateful  to  her  sisterhood. 
This  beautiful  nymph  comes  out  of  a  morn- 
ing to  take  the  air,  and  spread  her  green 
tresses  in  the  sun.  According  to  the  tradi- 
tion, a  soldier  surprised  her  once  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  and  was  so  charmed  by 
her  aspect,  that  he  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  approaching  her,  when  she  seiz- 
ed him  in  her  wiry  arms,  and  plunged  with 
him  to  the  bottom  of  the  water.  If  you  ask 
for  the  story  of  this  syren,  they  will  tell  you 
that  she  was  formerly  a  princess  to  whom 
these  waters  belonged  ;  and  that  she  refused 
to  marry  a  noble  suitor,  the  owner  of  the 
Lake  of  Plaisance.  One  day,  fatigued  by 
his  entreaties,  she  hastily  said  to  him,  believ- 
ing the  thing  to  be  impossible,  that  she 
would  become  his  wife  when  the  waters  of 
the  Lake  of  Plaisance  should  join  those  of  her 
own  domain.  Her  lover  took  her  at  her 
word,  and  constructed  a  canal,  by  which 
the  miracle  was  accomplished.  Having 
finished  his  work,  he  invited  here  to  a  grand 
fete  at  his  chateau,  and,  to  crown  his  tri- 
umph, conveyed  her  in  a  barge  with  great 
pomp  along  the  canal,  demanding  the  fulfil- 
ment of  her  promise  at  the  end  of  the  jour- 
ney. The  princess  was  in  despair ;  and, 
seeing  no  escape  from  a  marriage  she  loathed, 
being  all  the  while  secretly  attached  to  an- 
other, she  threw  herself  head-foremost  into 
the  lake — an  effectual  recipe  for  the  manu- 
facture of  syrens.  Of  course  she  was  never 
seen  again :  but  from  that  day  to  the  pres- 
ent, the  lake  has  been  haunted  by  a  syren, 
believed  to  be  the  said  princess,  who  takes 
particular  pleasure  in  making  her  appearance 
on  the  rocks  in  the  fine  summer  mornings, 
deliberately  combing  out  her  long  hair,  and 
weaving  coronals  of  water-lilies. 

Whenever  any  of  these  ballads  touch  upon 
the  domestic  affections,  they  exhibit  consid- 
erable delicacy  of  treatment  and  truthful- 
ness of  feeling.  The  ballad  of  '  The  Baron 
ofJauioz'  is  a  conspicuous  in.stance.  The 
Baron  himself  is  an  historical  character.  He 
flourished  in  the  14th  century,  participated 
in  most  of  the  public  events  of  that  period 
in  France,  and  served  in  the  Holy  Land. 
The  ballad  relates  to  circumstances  which 
occurred  during  his  stay  in  Brittany,  where 
it  is  said,  he  bought  a  young  country  girl 
for  gold  from  her  family,  and  carried  her  off 
to  France,  where  she  died  of  grief.  The 
ballad  opens  with  the  young  girl  sitting  by 
the  river  side,  when  the  death-liird  (a  Breton 
superstition)  tells  her  that  she  is  sold  to 
the  Baron  of  Jauioz.     She  comes  home  and 


asks  her  mother,  is  it  true  1  Her  mother 
refers  her  to  her  father — he  desires  her  to 
ask  her  brother,  who  avows  at  once  that 
they  have  sold  her,  that  the  money  is  re- 
ceived, and  that  she  must  go  instantly.  She 
asks  her  mother  what  dress  she  shall  wear ; 
but  her  mother  tells  her  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence :  a  black  horse  waits  at  the  door  to 
convey  her.  As  she  goes  she  hears  the 
bells  of  her  village,  and  weeps  and  bids  them 
adieu  !  Passing  a  lake  she  sees  small  boats 
fdled  with  crowds  of  the  dead  in  winding 
sheets.  She  is  overwhelmed  with  grief  and 
terror  and  nearly  loses  her  reason.  At  last 
she  reaches  the  chateau. 

That  fearful  lord — his  beard  is  black 
As  plumage  on  the  raven's  back : 

His  hair  is  blanched — a  wild  flash  flies 
Like  light  of  firebrands  from  his  eyes. 

"  Ha  !  pretty  one,  thy  company 
I've  long  desired!     Come,  sweet,  and  see 

"  My  wealth :  come,  range  my  chambers  o'er, 
And  count  my  gold  and  silver  store." 

"  I'd  rather  to  my  mother  forth  ! 
To  count  her  faggots  by  the  hearth." 

"  Then,  let  us,  for  a  bliss  divine. 
Retire  to  taste  my  costly  wine." 

*'  I'd  drink  my  father's  ditch  stream  first, 
Where  even  his  horses  slake  their  thirst." 

"Well,  come  with  me  and  search  the  town. 
To  buy  a  handsome  fete-day  gown." 

"  I'd  rather  have  a  petticoat 
Of  stuff  by  my  dear  mother  wrought." 

Finding  her  inconsolable,  the  noble  lord 
begins  to  repent  his  bargain.  But  it  is  too 
late.  Her  heart  is  broken.  The  rest  of  the 
ballad  is  very  melancholy. 

"  Ye  birds,  that  on  the  wing  rejoice, 
I  pray  ye,  listen  to  my  voice. 

"  Ah  I  ye  shall  see  my  village, 
To  which  I  never  iflore  may  come  ! 

"  Ah  !  happy  birds,  so  joyous  there. 
While  I  am  banish'd  in  despair. 

"  To  all  my  friends  at  your  next  meeting, 
Present  my  sad,  but  tender  greeting  ;* 

"  My  mother  who  gave  birth  to  me. 
And  him  who  rear'd  me  lovingly ; 

"  My  mother,  dearly  loved  and  prized; 
The  priest,  by  whom  I  was  baptized  ; 

"  To  all  I  love — adieu — adieu — 
And,  brother ! — pardon  even  for  you  !" 

Two — three  months  had  pass'd  away ; 
The  feunily  in  slumber  lay — 

*  This  is  yevj  characteristic  in  the  French  ver- 
sion :  Faites  mes  compliments  a  tons  mes  compa- 
Iriotes  quand  vous  les  verrez  ! 
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'Twas  in  the  midnight,  still  and  deep, 
The  family  were  sunk  in  sleep — 
No  soimd  the  solemn 'silence  broke, 
When  at  the  door  a  low  voice  spoke — 

*'  Oh  !  father,  mother — pray  for  me — 
For  God's  sweet  love — pray  fervently ! 

"  Get  mourning,  too,  my  parents  dear, 
For  your  poor  child  is  on  his  bier !" 

This  ballad  is  one  of  the  most  affecting  in 
the  collection.  It  is  also  strongly  coloured 
with  national  feelings.  A  striking  and 
highly  appropriate  effect  is  produced,  as  the 
poor  young  girl  goes  away  from  her  home, 
by  the  sound  of  the  parish  bells,  calling  up  so 
many  cherished  associations,  so  many  haypy 
domestic  memories.  In  Brittany,  where  the 
bells  of  the  churches  are  drawn  into  all  the 
ceremonies  of  life  and  death,  the  pathos  of 
this  little  passage  touches  the  universal  heart. 

Amongst  other  subjects  treated  by  the 
Breton  poets,  in  common  with  the  popular 
writers  of  nearly  every  literature  in  Europe, 
is  that  which  is  best  knowai  to  the  majority 
of  readers  by  the  '  Leonore  '  of  Burger. 
There  is  a  Danish  version,  a  Welsh  version, 
and  even  a  modern  Greek  version  of  this, 


sea 
is  constantly  watching  for  his  return, 
dark  night  she 


famous  story.  The  Breton  poem  is  not  des- 
titute of  a  poetical  energy,  and  breadth  of 
style  worthy  of  so  striking  a  theme.  It  is 
called  '  The  Foster-Brother.'  Gwennolaik, 
the  heroine  of  this  ballad,  is  an  orphan. 
Her  father,  mother,  and  her  two  sisters,  are 
all  dead.  She  lives  in  the  manor-house 
with  her  step-mother,  who  ill-treats  her, 
and  puts  her  to  drudgery.  She  has  only  one 
friend  in  the  w^orld,  her  foster-brother ;  but 
he   has   been  at   sea  for  six  years.      She 

One 
is  sent  to  draw  water  at  a 
fairy  w  ell,  when  a  voice  asks  her,  '  Is  she 
betrothed  V  She  answers  '  No ;'  and  re- 
ceives a  bridal  ring,  and  a  pledge  that  a 
chevalier  returning  from  Nantes,  where  he 
was  wounded  in  a  combat,  will  come  back 
for  her  in  three  weeks  and  three  days.  She 
runs  home,  looks  at  the  ring,  and  finds  that 
it  is  the  same  which  her  foster-brother  wears 
on  his  right  hand.  In  the  interval,  her 
step-mother  resolves  that  she  shall  marry  a 
stable-boy.  This  relentless  determination 
is  carried  into  effect ;  but  on  the  night  of  the 
wedding,  the  bride  disappears,  and  nobody- 
knows  where  she  is  gone. 


The  manor-house  in  darkness  lay ;  its  inmates  soundly  slept ; 
But  at  the  farm  the  poor  young  girl  her  lonely  vigil  kept. 

•'  Who's  there .?"     "  'Tis  I,  thy  foster-brother,  Nola."     "  Can  it  be  ? 
It  is — it  is — my  brother  dear — Ah  !  welcome  sight  to  me !" 

She  leaps  behind  him  on  a  horse,  a  horse  as  white  as  snow. 

And  trembling  twines  her  arm,  her  right  arm  round  him  as  they  go. 

'  Oh  !  God,  how  rapidly  we  ride  ! — ten  leagues  at  least  an  hour  ! 
But  1  am  happy  close  to  thee — ah !  ne'er  so  blest  before  ! 

■'  I  long  to  see  thy  mother's  house — oh  !  tell  me  is  it  near .'" 
■'  Cling  closely  to  me,  sister  mine !  and  we  shall  soon  be  there." 

The  owls  fiy  hooting  o'er  their  heads,  and  savage  creatures  break 

Through  wood  and  stream  like  madden'd  things,  to  hear  the  noise  they  make. 

='  How  like  the  wind  thy  steed  flies  on  ! — an  arrow  on  the  gale  ! 
Why,  brother,  thou  ai't  very  grand  ! — how  brightly  gleams  thy  mail ! 

='  How  grand  thou  art — but  tell  me,  is  thy  mother's  mansion  near !" 
■'  Cling  closely  to  me,  sister  mine  !  and  we  shall  soon  be  there." 

'  Thy  heart  is  frozen — and  thy  hair,  thy  hair  is  wet  and  chill — 
Thy  hand's  like  ice  ! — thy  hand  and  heart ! — dear  brother,  art  thou  ill  ?" 

'  Cling  closely  to  me,  sister  mine  !  the  house  is  very  near — 
You  hear  our  bridal  songs  already — hsten,  sister  dear  !" 


Unlike  the  hero  of  the  German  and 
Greek  ballads,  our  lover  conducts  his  mis- 
tress to  a  charming  isle,  filled  with  crowds 
of  happy  souls  dancing  merrily,  and  singing 
for  joy,  where  she  finds  her  mother  and  two 
sisters,  and  where  her  nuptials,  we  are  left 
to  infer,  take  place  under  the  most  auspi- 
cious circumstances.  This  delightful  spot 
is  no  other  than  the  Elysium  of  the  Druids, 
which,  according  to  the  Welsh  tradition,  is 
the  Isle  of  Avalon,  now  called  Glastonbury, 
a  large  orchard  of  apple-trees   completely 


surrounded  by  running  streams.  The  belief 
in  this  old  tradition  still  holds  good  in  Brit- 
tany ;  and,  as  it  is  a  part  of  the  articles  of 
faith  that  no  soul  can  obtain  admission  until 
the  funeral  honours  have  been  duly  per- 
formed, the  Bretons  exhibit  an  exemplary 
rigour  in  discharging  all  offices  of  that  nature. 
Their  funeral  rites  are  precisely  the  same 
now  as  they  were  in  the  earliest  times. 

The  story  of  Heloise  and  Abelard  forms 
a  favourite  subject  in  the  popular  poetry  of 
Brittany.     For  many  years  those  lovers,  so 
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famous  in  the  rhymes  of  all  countries,  lived 
at  the  village  of  Pallet,  near  Nantes ;  and 
they  soon  acquired  in  their  own  neighbour- 
hood such  a  reputation  for  wisdom  and 
knowledge,  that  it  is  nothing  very  surprising 
to  find  them  in  that  credulous  and  exagger- 
ating age,  converted  by  popular  wonder  into 
something  over  and  above  the  average  of  hu- 
manity.    But  the  English  reader  will  scarce- 
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ly  be  prepared  to  find  them  transformed  into 
a  pair  of  sorcerers.  Yet  such  is  the  actual 
substance  of  the  popular  ballad  in  which 
Heloise,  speaking  in  her  own  person,  cele- 
brates her  love  and  her  learning.  There  is 
a  curious  mixture  of  the  ridiculous  and  the 
profane  in  this  ballad,  from  which  we  give 
the  opening  verses,  following  the  original 
nearly  word  for  word. 


"  At  twelve  years  old,  not  fearing  either  scandal  or  reproof, 
To  follow  my  dear  Abelard,  I  left  my  father's  roof. 

"  And  when  he  went  to  Nantes,  my  God  !  sweet  Abelard  and  I, 
I  knew  no  language  but  the  one  we  speak  in  Brittany. 

"  I  did  not  even  know,  my  God  !  the  way  to  say  a  prayer. 
When  I  was  in  my  father's  house — so  ignorant  they  were. 

"  But  now  I  am  instructed  well — in  all  things  perfect  quite — 
I  know  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  and  I  can  read  and  wriie : 

"  And  read  in  the  Evangelists,  and  write  both  well  and  fast. 
And  speak  and  consecrate  the  host  as  well  as  any  priest." 

But  this  is  nothing.  These  are  amongst  the  smallest  of  her  powers  and  accomplishments . 

"  And  I  have  power  to  change  myself,  as  every  one  may  know. 
Into  an  ignis  fatuus,  a  dragon,  dog,  or  crow. 

"  I  know  a  song  would  rend  the  heavens,  and  make  the  tossing  sea 
Heave  as  with  sudden  tempests,  and  the  earth  roll  fearfully. 

"  I  know  all  things  that  through  all  time,  in  all  the  world  were  known. 
All  things  that  ever  happen'd  yet,  or  ever  shall  be  done." 


She  then  goes  on  to  recite  some  of  her 
means  of  sorcery ;  as  how  she  has  three  vi- 
pers sitting  on  the  egg  of  a  dragon,  which  is 
destined  to  desolite  the  earth,  and  how  she 
nourishes  her  vipers,  not  with  the  flesh  of 


partridges  or  woodcocks,  but  with  the  sa- 
cred blood  of  innocents.  Having  such  tre- 
mendous resources  at  her  command,  she 
threatens  to  overturn  the  world  at  last — if 
she  only  live  long  enough. 


"  If  I  remain  upon  the  earth,  and  my  sweet  clerk  with  me. 
If  we  remain  upon  the  earth,  one  year,  or  two,  or  three — 

"  Yet  two  or  three,  my  Light  and  I,  ere  they  have  swiftly  flown. 
My  Abelard  and  I  shall  make  the  earth  turn  upside  down." 

The  poet  finding  his  imagination  running  a  little  too  far,  and  apparently  afraid  of  the 
consequences,  steps  in  at  this  critical  point,  and  winds  up  the  song  with  a  sort  of  reli- 
gious moral : 

"  Take  care,  oh  !  Heloise,  and  think  upon  your  soul's  abode  ; 
For  if  this  world  belongs  to  you,  the  next  belongs  to  God  !" 


There  are  several  songs  in  this  collection 
to  which  we  would  gladly  direct  attention, 
either  for  their  traditional  and  historical  in- 
terest or  their  poetical  beauty.  Amongst 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  celebrated  bal- 
lad of  *  Genevieve  of  Rustefan,'  *  Our  Lady 
of  Fulgoat,' '  The  Heiress  of  Keroulaz,'  the 
^  Elegy  on  Monsieur  de  Ne'vet,'  *  Lez-Briez,' 
the  historical  song  of  the  Bretons,  *  The 
Exiled  Priest,'  several  of  the  short  tender 
love  songs,  and  some  songs  of  the  feasts, 
festivals,  and  seasons.  But  we  have  already 
extended  our  notice  of  these  lyrics  to  as 
great  a  length  as  we  can  reasonably  spare  ; 
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and  the  reader  will  probably  be  sufficiently 
enabled  to  estimate  their  general  charac- 
teristics from  the  specimens  we  have  laid 
before  him. 

There  is  another  subject  of  great  interest 
connected  with  the  literature  of  Brittany, 
and  still  less  known  beyond  the  frontiers  of 
the  country — the  Drama  of  the  Bretons. 
Upon  this  strange  class  of  productions — cer- 
tainly the  most  curious  of  their  kind  and 
form  now  existing  in  any  part  of  Europe — 
we  may  take  another  opportunity  of  oflfe-ring 
an  extended  notice. 
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Art.  VIII. — 1.  Le  Nouvcau  et  Parfait  Cui- 
sinier  Francois,  enseignant  la  Manihre  de 
Men  appr ester  et  assaisoner  toutes  les  sortes 
de  Viandes  grasses  et  maigres,  Legumes  et 
Patisseries,  <SfC.  Avgmente,  d'un  Traite  de 
Confitures  seiches  et  liquides^et  autres  deli- 
catesses  de  louche.  Par  le  Sieur  de  La 
Varanne,  Ecuyer  de  Cuisine  de  Mon- 
sieur d'Uxelles.     A  Rouen.     1692. 

2.  Le  Cusinier  Gascon.  Nouvelle  edition. 
A  laquelle  on  a  joint  la  Icttre  du  Paiissier 
Anglais.     A  Amsterdam.     1747. 

3.  Les  Dons  de  Co7?ws ;  ou,  VArt  de  la  Cui- 
sine, rcduit  en  pratique.      A  Paris.      1758. 

4.  Alrnanach  des  Gourmands,  par  un  Yieux 
Amateur.     A  Paris.     1803.     10  tomes. 

5.  Physiologic  du  Gout  ;  ou,  Meditations  de 
Gastronomic  transcendante ;  par  un  Pro- 
fesseur.     a  Paris.     1828. 

6.  VArt  du.  Cuisi)iier, par  A.  Beauvilliers. 
a  Paris.     1816. 

7.  The  Gentleicoman'' s  Companion  ;  or,  a 
Guide  to  the  Female  Sex,  containing  Di- 
rections of  Behaviour,,  in  all  Places,  Com- 
panies, Relations,  and  Conditions,  from 
their  Childhood  down  to  Old.  Age.  By 
Hannah   Woolley.     London.     1673. 

8.  The  Practice  of  Cookery,  adapted  to  the 
business  of  every  day  life.  By  Mrs.  Dal- 
GAiRNs.  Edinburgh  :  Cadell  and  Co. 
1829. 

9.  The  French  Cook.  By  Louis  Eus- 
tache  Ude.     London.     1829. 

10.  ^  New  System  of  Domestic  Cookery.  By 
a  Lady.  Sixty-seventh  Edition.  Lon- 
don :  Murray.   "  1843. 

11.  The  Original.  By  Thomas  Walker,  M. 
A.     London.     1834. 

The  old  and  familiar  proverb  tells  us,  '  it  is 
good  to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines  ;' 
and  if  we  may  draw  an  illustration  from  the 
food  of  horses,  in  speaking  of  the  food  of 
man,  we  may  be  permitted  to  observe,  that 
the  moment  of  the  '  Entente  CordiaW  is  the 
most  fitting  opportunity  to  speak  of  French 
and  English  cookery  and  cookery  books. 

We  are,  in  the  matter  of  the  kitchen,  no 
admirers  of  the  '  wisdom  of  our  ancestors.' 
The  traditions  of  classic  cookery  may  be  said 
to  be  nearly  effaced  ;  but  sufficient  remains 
recorded  to  afford  giounds  for  comparison, 
and  he  must  be  prejudiced  who  hesitates  for 
an  instant  to  award  the  palm  to  the  moderns. 
An  impartial  person  need  but  to  glance  over 
the  ten  books  left  us  under  the  name  of  Api- 
cius,*  to  come  to  the  conclusion  of  the  inge- 


*  We  understand  an  edition  of  Apicius,  with  notes 
and  commenls,  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Lister,  physi- 
cian to  Queen  Anne;  but  we  have  not  been  able  to 
meet  "wi-h  a  copy. 


nious  Jean  le  Clerc,  who  says  that  'the 
work  contains  receipts  for  extraordinary 
dishes  and  strange  ragouts,  which  would  ruin 
the  stomach  and  burn  up  the  blood.'  One  of 
the  most  nauseous  of  the  condiments  which 
entered  into  the  Roman  ragouts  was  the 
garum,  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  expressed 
brine  of  the  anchovy  ;  while  others  contend 
it  was  an  acrid  decoction  of  the  mackerel. 
This  abominable  sauce  has  now  been  ban- 
ished Christendom,  yet  has  found  a  refuge 
in  the  congenial  cookery  of  '  our  most  an- 
cient ally,'  the  Turk.  Such  of  our  readers 
as  have  visited  Turkey  and  Constantinople, 
will  recur  with  no  pleasurable  sensations 
to  the  pilau  seasoned  with  this  acrid  and  ill- 
savoured  preparation. 

Though  the  feast  of  Trimalchio,  so  graphi- 
cally  told   in    the   pages    of    Petronius,   is 
somewhat  overcharged,   and  too  Asiatic  in 
style  and  taste  to  be  true  to  the  letter,  yet  it 
gives  us  an  idea  of  the  domestic  economy  of 
the   Romans,   and  supports  the  opinion  we 
have  been  propounding  as  to  the  superiority   ^ 
of  modern  cookery  ;  but  if  more  positive  evi- 
dence were  wanting  in  support  of  our  views, 
it  might  be  found  in  a  passage  of  Macrobius, 
the  description  of  a  supper  given  by  Lentu- 
lus.     For  the  first  course,  says  the  officer  of 
the  household  of  Theodosius,  there  were  sea 
hedge  hogs,  raw  oysters  and  asparagus  ;   for 
the  second,  a  fat  fowl,  with  another  plate  of 
oysters    and    shell   fish,  several  species  of 
dates,  fig-peckers,  roebuck   and  wild   boar, 
fowls  incrusted  with  paste,  and  the  purple 
shell  fish,  then  esteemed  so  gTeat  a  delicacy. 
The  third  course   was  composed  of  a  wild 
boar's   head,  ducks,  of  a  compote   of  river 
birds,  of  leverets,  roast   fowl,    and  Ancona 
cakes,  called  panes picences,  which  must  have    | 
somewhat    resembled    Yorkshire    pudding.     « 
There  is  one  secret,  however,  which  we  may 
well  desire  to  learn  from  the  Romans,  name- 
ly, the  manner  of  preserving  oysters  alive,  in 
any  journey  however  long  or  however  dis- 
tant.    The   possession  of  this  secret  is  the 
more  extraordinary,  as  it  is  well  known  that 
a  shower  of  rain  Mill  kill  oysters  subjected 
to  its    influence,  or   the    smallest   grain    of 
quick  lime  destroy  their  vitality.*     It  will  be 
seen  from  what  we  have  stated,  that  epicu- 
rism is  an  ancient  vice  ;  but  all  the  French 
authorities,  nevertheless,  agree  in  thinking 
that  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  notwithstand- 
ing their  luxury  and  civilisation,  were  mere 
children  in  the  preparation  of  their  viands. 
The    reason  of  this,    says    Careme,  is,  that 
they  sacrificed  too  much  to  sugars,  fruits  and 
flowers,  and  that  they  had  not  the  colonial 
spices  and  learned  sauces  of  mediaeval  and 
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modern  cookery.  It  is  true  that  the  *  officers 
of  the  mouth'  of  LucuUus  and  Pompey  were 
possessed  of  secrets  to  stimulate  the  jaded 
appetite,  and  give  tone  to  the  debilitated 
stomach :  but  notwithstanding  all  their  pro- 
fusion, we  are  still  inclined  to  think  that 
Careme  and  the  corps  of  French  cooks  are 
right  in  their  disparaging  observations  touch- 
ing ancient  cookery. 

Cookery  is  eminently  an  experimental  and 
a  practical  art.  Each  day,  while  it  adds  to  our 
experience,  increases  also  our  knowledge, 
and  as  we  have  come  long  after  the  Romans, 
and  have  had  the  benefit  of  their  experience, 
it  is  no  marvel  that  we  should  have  greatly 
surpassed  them.  The  characteristic  of  an- 
cient cookery  was  profusion  ;  the  character- 
istic of  modern  is  delicacy  and  refinement. 
In  the  fifth  century  all  trace  of  the  Roman 
cookery  had  already  disappeared.  The  bar- 
barians from  afar  had  savoured  the  scent  of 
the  Roman  ragouts.  The  eternal  city  was 
invested  and  her  kitchen  destroyed.  The 
consecutive  incursions  of  hordes  of  barbar- 
ous tribes  and  nations  had  put  out  at  once  the 
light  of  science  and  the  fire  of  cookery. 
Darkness  was  now  abroad,  and  the  '  glory'  of 
the  culinary  art  was,  for  a  time, '  extinguish- 
ed,' but,  happily,  not  for  ever.  '  Lorsqu'il 
n'y  a  plus  de  cuisine  dans  le  monde,  il  n'y  a 
plus  de  lettres,  il  n'y  a  plus  d'unite  sociale,' 
says  the  enlightened  and  ingenious  Careme. 

But  the  darkness  of  the  world  was  not  of 
long  duration.  The  monks — the  much-abus- 
ed and  much  mistaken  monks — fanned  the 
embers  of  a  nascent  literature,  and  cherished 
the  flame  of  a  new  cookery.  The  free  cities 
of  Italy,  Genoa,  Venice,  Pisa,  Florence,  the 
common  mothers  of  poetry,  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  architecture,  contemporaneously 
revived  the  gastronomic  taste.  The  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Adriatic  offered  their  fish, 
and  the  taste  for  table  luxuries  extended  it- 
self to  the  maritime  towns  and  other  cities  of 
the  Peninsula,  to  Cadiz,  Barcelona,  St.  Se- 
bastian, and  Seville. 

Spain  had  the  high  honour  of  having  fur- 
nished the  first  cookery  book  in  any  modern 
tongue.  It  is  entitled — '  Libro  de  Cozina, 
compuesto  por  Rubezto  de  Nola.'  This  work 
is  exceedingly  rare.  The  cookery  professed 
at  this  epoch  was  no  longer  an  imitation  of 
the  Greek  or  Roman  kitchen,  or  of  the  insi- 
pid dishes  and  thick  sauces  of  the  Byzantine 
cooks.  It  was  a  new  and  improved  and  ex- 
tended science.  It  recognized  the  palate, 
stomach,  and  digestion  of  man.  The  opu- 
lent nobles  of  Italy,  the  rich  merchant  prin- 
ces, charged  with  the  affairs  and  commis- 
sions of  Europe  and  Asia,  the  heads  of  the 
church — bishops,  cardinals,  and  popes,  now 
^cultivated  and  encouraged  the  culinary  art. 


Arts,  letters  and  cookery  revived  together, 
and  among  the  gourmands  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated pontiffs  and  artists  of  the  time  may  be 
named,  as  Leo  X.,  Raphael,  Guido,  Baccio, 
Bandinelli,  and  John  of  Bologna.  Raphael, 
the  divine  Raphael,  did  not  think  it  beneath 
him  to  design  plates  and  dishes  for  his  great 
patron  and  most  holy  father.  While  Italy 
had  made  this  progress,  France,  the  nurse  of 
modern,  if  not  the  mother  of  mediaeval  cooks, 
was  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  from  which  she 
was  raised  by  the  Italian  wars  under  Charles 
VIII.  and  Louis  XII.  The  Gauls  learned 
a  more  refined  cookery  at  the  siege  of  Na- 
ples, as  the  Cossacks  did  some  hundreds  of 
years  later  in  the  Champs  Elysees  of  Paris. 
Here  ends  the  parallel,  however ;  for  while 
the  people  of  France,  like  most  apt  pupils, 
surpassed  their  masters,  we  have  yet  to  wait 
for  the  least  glimmering  of  culinary  art  at 
Moscow,  Kiefi'or  Novogorod,  or  even  at  that 
fag  end  of  Finland  (which  is  not  Russia) 
called  St.  Petersburg. 

It  was  under  Henry  HI.,  about  1580,  that 
the  delicacies  of  the  Italian  tables  were  in- 
troduced at  Paris.  The  sister  arts  of  design 
and  drawing  were  now  called  into  requisition 
to  decorate  dishes  and  dinner-tables.  How 
great  was  the  progress  in  the  short  space  of 
150  years,  may  be  inferred  from  an  edict  of 
Charles  VI.,  which  forbad  to  his  liege  sub- 
jects a  dinner  consisting  of  more  than  two 
dishes  with  the  soup  :  '  Nemo  audeat  dare 
praeter  duo  fercula  cum  potagio.'  At  this 
period  the  dinner  hour  was  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  while  the  supper  was  served  at 
four.  The  social,  friendly,  and  agreeable 
humour  of  Henry  IV.,  in  a  succeeding  reign, 
contributed  to  the  spread  of  a  more  kindly 
spirit  and  a  better  cookery.  This  monarch 
was  eminently  of  a  frank  and  cordial  nature, 
and  his  personal  qualities  contributed  to  the 
security  of  his  throne,  to  his  successes  both 
in  negotiation  and  war,  and  to  the  social 
comforts  and  material  prosperity  of  his  sub- 
jects. His  benevolent  wish  that  every  peas- 
ant in  his  dominions  might  have  a  fowl  in 
the  pot  for  his  Sunday  dinner,  discloses  a 
warm  and  affectionate  heart,  and  was  not  lost 
on  a  nation  combining  the  greatest  share  of 
intellect  with  sensuality.  The  cabaret  then 
was  what  the  cafe,  is  now,  and  was  the  ren- 
dezvous of  marquis  and  chevalier,  and  people 
of  condition.  Men  learned  to  pursue  the 
pleasures  and  enjoyments  of  life  in  the  ca- 
baret, and  their  wants  became  multiplied  and 
their  desires  extended.  It  was  Henry  IV, 
who  first  permitted  the  traiteurs  to  form  a 
community,  with  the  title  of  '  Maitre  queux 
cuisiniers  porte-chapes,'  in  1599. 

The  firit  regular  cookery  book  published 
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in  France  was,  we  believe,  printed  at  Rouen 
in  1692,  the  very  year  in  which  Sir  George 
Rooke  struck  so  signal  and  successful  a 
blow  against  the  marine  of  our  neighboms.  It 
was  the  production  of  the  Sieur  de  la  Var- 
ranne,  Esquire  of  the  kitchen  of  M.  d'Uxelles. 
It  is  dedicated  to  MM.  Louis  Chalon  du 
Bled,  Marquis  d'Uxelles  and  of  Cormartin. 
The  first  sentence  of  the  dedication  is  a  curi- 
osity in  its  way,  and  sufficiently  indicates 
the  immense  distance  which  feudalism  then 
interposed  between  an  esquire  of  the  kitchen 
and  a  French  marquis  and  lieutenant-general, 
holding  the  rank  of  governor  of  the  citadel 
of  Chalons-sur-Saone.  '  Monseigneur,'  says 
the  book, '  bien  que  ma  condition  ne  me  rende 
pas  capable  d'un  cceur  heroique,  elle  me 
donne  cependant  asser  de  ressentiment  pour 
ne  pas  oublier  mon  devoir.  J'ai  trouve  dans 
votre  maison,  par  un  emploi  de  dix  ans  en- 
tiers,  le  secret  d'apprester  delicatement  les 
viandes.'  The  preface  is  not  less  curious 
than  the  dedication.  The  author  begins  by 
stating  that,  as  it  is  the  first  book  of  the  kind 
which  has  been  published,  he  hopes  it  will 
not  be  found  altogether  useless.  A  number 
of  books,  says  he,  have  been  published  con- 
taining remedies  and  cures  at  small  cost ; 
but  no  book  has  yet  been  printed  with  a 
view  of  preserving  and  maintaining  the  health 
in  a  good  state,  and  a  perfect  disposition, 
teaching  how  to  separate  the  ill  quantity  of 
viands  by  good  and  diversified  seasonings, 
which  tend  only  to  give  substantial  nourish- 
ment, being  well  dressed.  These  are  things 
conformable  to  the  appetite,  which  regulate 
corpulency,  and  ought  to  be  no  less  consid- 
ered, &c.  He  expatiates  on  the  thousand- 
and-one  vegetables  and  other  '  victual'  which 
people  know  not  how  to  dress  with  honour 
and  contentment  ('  avec  honneiu*  et  contente- 
ment'),  and  then  exclaims  that,  as  France 
has  borne  off  the  bell  from  all  other  nations 
in  courtesy  and  bienseance,it  is  only  right  and 
proper  that  she  should  be  no  less  esteemed 
for  her  polite  and  delicate  manner  of  living 
(pour la  fa^on  de  vivre  honneste  et  delicate'). 
We  regret  we  have  not  space  to  extract  a 
few  of  M.  La  Varranne's  receipts.  Many 
of  them  are  curious,  and  some  of  them  use- 
ful ;  but  what  we  are  chiefly  struck  with,  is 
the  frequency  with  which  he  introduces  ca- 
pers into  his  cookery,  an  article  for  which  we 
believe  we  are  indebted  to  Barbarj",  and  rare- 
ly introduced  into  the  cookery  of  modern 
France,  except  in  sauces  for  turbot  and  sal- 
mon, and  in  a  few  entries,  liaisons,  and  ra- 
gouts. 

La  Varranne,  after  having  given  hundreds 
of  other  receipts,  consoles  himself,  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  labours,  with  the  reflection, 
'  That  as  all  other  books,  as  well  ancient  as 


modem,  were  composed  for  the  aliment  of 

the  mind,  it  was  but  just  that  the  body  should 
be  a  little  considered,'  and  therefore  it  was, 
says  he,  that  I  meddled  with  a  subject  so 
necessary  to  its  conservation.  Enjoy,  then, 
my  receipts,  dear  reader,  he  exclaims, 
'  Jouissez  en,  cher  lecteur,  pendant  que  je 
m'etudierai  a  vous  exposer  en  vente  quelque 
chose  qui  meritera  vos  emplois  plus  relevez 
et  plus  solides.' 

The  first  edition  of  that  remarkable  cook- 
ery book,  the  '  Dons  de  Comus,'  appeared 
about  1740,  and  is  in  every  respect  a  supe- 
rior work  to  the  droll  production  just  men- 
tioned. It  was  composed  by  M.  Marin^ 
cook  of  the  Duchesse  de  Chaulnes.  The 
very  learned  and  ingenious  preface,  signed  de 
Querlon,  is  by  Father  Brumoy,  the  Jesuit. 
the  translator  of  the  '  Theatre  des  Grecs.' 
An  Italian  author  calls  a  preface  the  sauce 
of  a  book,  '  La  Salsa  del  Libro ;'  and  cer- 
tainly never  was  there  a  more  piquant  and 
spicy  sauce  than  that  of  the  erudite  Father. 
He  has  brought  ancient  and  modern  litera- 
ture to  bear  on  the  matter  in  hand.  Not 
content  with  citing  orators,  poets  and  histo- 
rians, he  has  also  smnmoned  the  doctors,  in 
the  persons  of  the  Frenchman  Hecquet  and 
the  Englishman  Cheyne.  His  comparison 
between  ancient  and  modern  cookery  is  in- 
genious. 

"  Modern  cookery,"  says  he,  "  established 
on  the  foundations  of  the  ancient,  possesses 
more  variety,  simplicity  and  cleanliness,  p 
with  infinitely  less  of  labour  and  elaboration,  I 
and  it  is  withal  more  sgavante.  The  an-  I 
cient  cuisine  was  complicated  and  full  of  de-  i 
tails.  But  the  modern  cuisine  is  a  perfect 
system  of  chemistry.  The  science  of  the 
cook  consists  in  decomposing,  in  rendering 
easy  of  digestion,  in  quintessencing  (so  to 
speak)  the  viands,  in  extracting  from  them 
light  and  nourishing  juices,  and  in  so  mix- 
ing them  together,  that  no  one  flavour 
shall  predominate,  but  that  all  shall  be 
harmonized  and  blended.  This  is  the  high 
aim  and  great  effort  of  art.  The  harmony 
which  strikes  the  eye  in  a  picture  should 
in  a  sauce  cause  in  the  palate  as  agreea- 
ble a  sensation."  There  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun.  A  friend  has  recently  lent 
us  a  copy  of  St.  Augustine,  in  which  is  the 
very  same  thought,  '  Omnia  pulchritudinis 
formae  unitas  est,'  says  the  learned  father. 
The  following  is  Father  Brumoy's  idea  of  a 
perfect  cook :  '  A  perfect  cook  should  exact- 
ly understand  the  properties  of  the  substan- 
ces he  employs,  that  he  may  correct  or  rcn^ 
der  more  perfect  (corriger  ou  perfectionner) 
such  aliments  as  nature  presents  in  a  raw 
state.  He  should  have  a  sound  head  (la  tete 
saine),  a  sure  taste,  and  a  delicate  palate. 
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that  he  may  cleverly  combine  the  ingredi- 
ents. Seasoning  is  the  rock  of  indifferent 
cooks  (Pecueil  des  mediocres  ouvriers).  A 
cook  should  have  a  ready  hand  to  operate 
promptly,  and  should  assiduously  study  the 
palate  of  his  master,  wholly  conforming  his 
own  thereto.'*  All  this  is  excellent  in  its 
way.  It  is  rare  to  find  history,  metaphy- 
sics and  chemistry,  the  tone  of  a  man  of  the 
world,  the  taste  of  an  erudite  classic,  and 
the  talent  of  a  really  good  cook,  so  happily 
blended.  Father  Brumoy  is  the  very  oppo- 
site of  that  Greek  cook,  of  whom  Pausanias 
makes  mention,  whom  all  the  world  praised 
for  his  running,  but  whom  no  one  praised  for 
his  ragouts  ;  for  in  the  three  volumes  before 
us  there  are  a  variety  of  admirable  receipts, 
which  have  made  the  stock  in  trade  of  many 
cookery  books  more  vaunted  and  better 
known  than  Father  Brumoy's. 

The  '  Dons  de  Comus'  was  followed  by  a 
spruce  little  satire,  intituled  '  Lettre  d'un 
Patissier  Anglais  au  nouveau  cuisinier  Fran- 
^ais,'  in  which  the  soi-disant  pastrycook 
deals  some  hard  blows  to  the  Jesuit. 

In  the  '  Dons  de  Comus'  there  had  been 
much  dissertation  about  quintessences,  and 
the  giving  the  largest  portion  of  nutriment  in 
the  smallest  possible  compass.  Hereupon 
the  '  Patissier  Anglais'  says,  '  Thus  the  more 
the  nourishment  of  the  body  shall  be  sub- 
tilised and  alembicated,  the  more  will  the 
qiialities  of  the  mind  be  rarefied  and  quintes- 
senced  too.  From  these  principles,  demon- 
strated in  your  work,  great  advantage  may 
be  reaped  in  all  educational  establishments. 
Children  lose  an  infinity  of  time  in  learning 
the  dead  languages,  and  other  trash  of  that 
kind,  whereas,  henceforward,  it  will  only  be 
necessary,  according  to  your  system,  to  give 
them  an  alimentary  education,  proper  for  the 
state  for  which  they  are  destined.  For  ex- 
ample :  for  a  young  lad  destined  to  live  in 
the  atmosphere  of  a  court,  whipped  cream 
and  calves'  trotters  should  be  procured ;  for 
a  sprig  of  fashion,  linnets'  heads,  quintes- 
sences of  May  bugs,  butterfly  broth,  and 
other  light  trifles.  For  a  lawyer,  destined 
to  the  chicanery  of  the  Palais  or  who  would 
shine  at  the  bar,  sauces  of  mustard  and  vine- 
gar and  other  condiments  of  a  bitter  and 
pungent  nature  would  be  required.'  Ap- 
pended to  the  '  Patissier  Anglais'  was  '  Le 
Cuisinier  Gascon,'  an  excellent  and  valuable 
little  work,  now  extremely  scarce.  There 
are  many  admirable  receipts  in  this  little 
volume,  to  which  Mrs.  Rundell  was  deeply 
indebted.  She  has  borrowed  largely  from  it 
without  acknowledgment. 


•  'Namque  cocus  domini  debet  habere  gulam.' — 
Martial. 


*  La  Science  du  Maitre  d'H6tel  Cuisinier' 
was  the  next  published  in  point  of  chronolo- 
gical order.  This  was  an  attempt  to  render 
cookery  the  handmaid  of  medicine,  and  had 
great  success.  The  plan,  though  not  new  in 
the  conception,  for  the  germ  of  it  may  be 
found  in  Terence,  '  Coquina  medicinae  famu- 
latrix  est,'  (Donat.  in  Terent.  Andr.,  Act  i, 
Sc.  1),  was  undoubtedly  so  in  the  execution; 
and  the  associated  booksellers  reaped  a  pro- 
fitable harvest. 

The  cookery  of  France  at  this  epoch,  and 
indeed  from  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  was 
distinguished  by  luxury  and  sumptuousness, 
but,  according  to  Careme,  was  wanting  in 
'  delicate  sensualism.'  They  ate  well,  in- 
deed, at  the  court,  says  the  professor  of  the 
culinary  art,  but  the  rich  citizens,  the  men  of 
letters,  the  artists,  '  were  only  in  the  course 
of  learning  to  dine,  drink,  and  laugh  with 
convenance.  Vatel,  of  whom  so  much  has 
been  said,'  says  Careme,  '  had  only  a  mind 
deeply  intent  on  his  subject,  you  but  see  in 
him  the  conscientious  man  of  duty  and  eti- 
quette.  His  death  astonishes,  but  does  not 
melt,  you  (sa  mort  frappe  mais  ne  touche 
pas),  for  he  had  not  reached  the  highest 
elevation  of  his  art.'  You  cannot  think,  you 
who  read  these  lines,  that  any  one  of  our 
cooks  of  the  present  day,  brought  up  by 
Careme,  could  ever  fall  into  his  faults.  For 
whatever  may  happen,  a  cook,  like  p  com- 
mander, and,  indeed,  like  the  great  triasters 
of  the  art,  Laguipiere  and  Careme,  '  should 
always  have  splendid  and  imposing  re- 
serves.' 

This  dictum  of  Careme  must  be  taken, 
like  many  of  his  dishes  and  sauces,  cum 
grano  salis.  Moliere  lived  and  wrote  at  this 
period  ;  and  though  it  would  be  unfair  not  to 
concede  that  he  was  greatly  in  advance  of 
his  age,  and,  like  Shakspeare,  seemed  to  be 
universally  informed;  and  by  intuition,  yet  on 
the  other  hand  we  scarcely  need  a  better 
description  of  a  gourmand  than  is  to  be  found 
in  the  '  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,'  Act  iv.,  Sc. 
1 .  The  language  of  the  art,  too,  is  as  much 
superior  to  the  jargon  of  professional  cooks, 
as  Paques  is  (the  pun  was  inevitable)  to  Ca- 
reme. But  here  is  the  passage,  in  extensOj 
from  which  our  readers  may  judge : — '  Si 
Damis  s'en  etoit  mele,  tout  seroit  dans  les 
regies ;  il  y  auroit  partout  de  I'elegance  et 
de  I'erudition,  et  il  ne  manqueroit  pas  de 
vous  exagerer  lui-meme  toutes  les  pieces  du 
repas  qu'il  vous  donneroit,  et  de  vous  faire 
tomber  d'accord  de  sa  haute  capacite  dans 
la  science  des  tons  morceaux ;  de  vous  par- 
ler  d'un  pain  de  vin  a  bizeau  dore,  releve  de 
croute  par-tout,  croquant  tendrement  sous  la 
dent ;  d'un  vin  a  seve  veloute,  arme  d'un 
vert  qui  n'est  point  trop  commandant ;  d'un 
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carrire  du  mouton  gourmand  de  persil;  d'une 
longe  de  veau  de  riviere,  longue,  blanche, 
delicate,  et  qui,  sous  les  dents,  est  une  vraie 
pate  d'amande  ;  de  perdrix  relevees,  d'un 
fumet  surprenant ;  et  pour  son  opera,  d'une 
soupe  a  bouillon  perle,  soutenue  d'un  jeune 
gros  dindon,  cantonnee  de  pigeonneaux,  ct 
couronnee  d'oignons  blancs,  maries  avec  la 
chicoree."  It  should  also  be  observed  that 
St.  Evremond,  a  man  of  letters  as  well  as  a 
soldier  and  a  gentleman,  rendered  himself 
celebrated  even  in  1654,  for  the  exquisite- 
ness  of  his  taste  in  cookery,  and  that  the 
coterie  in  which  he  lived  were  equally- 
famous  for  their  good  cheer.  The  dinners 
of  the  Commandeur  de  Souvre,  of  the  Com- 
ie  d'  Oloure,  and  of  the  Marquis  de  Bois  Dau- 
phin^ were  celebrated  for  equal  refinement 
and  delicacy.  Lavardin,  Bishop  of  Mans, 
in  speaking  of  the  clique,  says,  '  lis  ne  sau- 
roient  manger  que  du  veau  de  riviere :  il  faut 
que  leurs  perdrix  viennent  d'Auvergne  :  que 
leurs  lapins  soit  de  la  Roche  GuyonJ*  The 
same  thought  may  be  found  in  the  fifth  Satire 
of  Juvenal,  though  somewhat  differently  ex- 
pressed. 

Mullus  erit  domino,  quem  misit  Corsica,  vel  quem 
Taurominitanae  rupes,  quando  omne  peractum  est, 
£t  jam  deficit  nostrum  mare.  • 

With  the  qualifying  restrictions  previous- 
ly made,  we  may  fairly  admit  that  it  is  not 
to  the  Grand  Monarquc,  but  to  the  Regent 
Orleans,  that  the  French  of  the  present  day 
owe  the  exquisite  cuisine  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  Pain  a  la  d' Orleans  was  the 
invention  of  the  regent  himself;  thejilets  de 
lapereau  a  la  Berry  were  invented  by  his 
abandoned  daughter,  the  Duchesse  de  Berri, 
who  plunged  into  every  sensual  excess,  and 
whose  motto  was  '  Courte  et  bonne.^  Her 
suppers  were  the  best,  and,  it  must  be  ad- 
ded, the  most  profligate  in  Paris  ;  and  if  the 
scandalous  chronicles  of  the  time  be  not 
mere  fables,  the  regent  her  father  frequented 
her  table  and  her  boudoir  for  more  vicious 
purposes  than  mere  gluttony. 

The  suppers  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  says 
St.  Simon,  became  a  school  of  libertinage. 
When  the  hour  of  the  repast  arrived,  the 
prince  and  his  acolytes  barricaded  them- 
selves in  the  apartment,  and  however  serious 
the  affair,  or  however  imminent  the  danger, 
express  orders  were  given  that  his  orgies 
should  not  be  interrupted.  He  ate  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  strangest  sort  of  people,  with  his 
mistresses,  with  opera  girls,  often  with  the 
Duchess  of  Berri,  some  women  of  equivocal 
reputation,  and  some  people  of  note  remarka- 

♦  Amsterdam,  1726. 


ble  for  their  wit  and  profligacy.  The  cheer 
was  exquisite  ;  the  past  and  present  gallant- 
ries of  the  court  and  of  the  town  were  dis- 
cussed alternately,  while  ever  and  anon 
smutty  stories  were  told.  Neither  men  nor 
women,  persons  nor  things,  were  spared. 
Much  and  good  wine  was  drunk ;  the  com- 
pany grew  more  unrestrained  each  moment,, 
obscenity  and  filth  and  impiety  were  openly 
proclaimed,  and  when  this  delectable  coterie 
were  no  longer  able  to  stand  or  to  sit,  they 
retired  to  bed.  In  a  w^ord,  says  the  garru- 
lous but  graphic  duke,  '  le  prince  s*en terra 
tout  entier  dans  I'orgie.' 

As  the  Duchesse  de  Berri,  the  daughter  of 
the  regent,  was  '  gourmande'  as  well  as  '  gal- 
lante,'  she  is  deified  by  the  race  of  cooks  and 
epicures,  one  of  whom  tells  us  that  the  ali- 
mentary art  owes  to  her  fertile  genius  a  great 
number  of  receipts.  Nor  was  she  the  only 
female  who  distinguished  herself  at  this  era 
in  cookery,  for  it  became  d-la-mode  to  be  the 
creator  of  a  plat.  The  '  filets  de  volaille  a 
la  Bellevue'  were  invented  by  the  Marquise 
de  Pompadour,  in  the  chateau  of  Bellevue' 
for  the  '  petits  soupers'  of  the  king.  The 
'  poulets  a  la  Villeroy'  owe  their  birth  to  the 
Marechale  de  Luxembourg,  then  Duchess  of 
Villeroy,  one  of  the  most  sensual  '  gour- 
mandes'  of  the  court  of  Louis  XV.  The 
*  Chartreuse  a  la  Mauconseil'  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  the  Marquise  de  Mauconseil, 
celebrated  alike  by  her  taste  and  her  gallant- 
ries. The  '  vol  au  vent  a  la  Nesle'  proceed- 
ed from  the  fertile  brain  of  the  Marquis  de 
Nesle,  who  refused  the  peerage  to  remain 
premier  marquis  of  France  ;  and  the  '  pour- 
larde  a  la  Montmorency'  was  the  production 
of  the  duke  of  that  name.  '  Filets  de  veau 
a  la  Montgolfier,'  are  so  named  because  they 
are  of  the  shape  of  balloons.  The  '  petites 
bouchees  a  la  reine'  owe  their  origin  to  Ma- 
ria Leczinska,  wife  of  Louis  XV.,  whose 
devotions,  however  self-denying  in  other  re- 
spects, never  prevented  her  from  relishing  a 
good  dinner.  All  the  entrees  bearing  the 
name  of  Bayonnaises  were  invented  by  the 
Marechal  Duke  de  Richelieu.  The  *  per- 
dreaux  a  la  Montglas'  acknowledge  as  their 
father  a  worthy  magistrate  of  Montpelier, 
whilst  the  '  cailles  k  la  Mirepoix,'  w^ere  ima- 
gined by  the  marechal  of  that  name,  who  in 
gourmandize,  but  in  gourmandise  only,  ri- 
valled the  Marechal  de  Luxumbourg;  and 
last,  though  not  least,  the  '  cotelettes  h  la 
Maintenon'  were  the  favourite  dish  of  that 
frigid  piece  of  pompous  and  demure  hypo- 
crisy, Madame  de  Maintenon. 

From  what  we  have  said,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  the  regency  and  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.  were  among  the  grand  epochs  of 
French  cookery.     The  long  peace  which 
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followed  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  large  for- 
tunes made  by  the  tribe  of  financiers,  who, 
in  ruining  the  state,  enriched  themselves — 
the  tranquil  and  voluptuous  life  of  a  monarch 
who  gave  himself  more  concern  about  his 
personal  pleasures  and  enjoyments  than  his 
royal  renown — the  character  of  the  cour- 
tiers and  public  men  of  the  time — all,  all 
contributed  to  stamp  an  intensely  sensual 
character  on  the  age  of  Louis  XV.  A  taste 
in  English  equipages  and  horses  was  now 
introduced,  and  our  puddings  and  beef-steaks 
were  also  imitated.  The  example  of  the  re- 
gent was  refined  on  and  extended  in  this 
reign.  The  petits  soupers  of  the  king  were 
cited  as  models  of  delicacy  dind  gourmandise. 
The  kitchen  in  France,  as  all  the  world 
over,  requires  '  the  cankers  of  a  calm  world 
and  a  long  peace,'  to  sustain  and  support  it ; 
while  the  troubles  of  the  League  and  the 
Fronde,  the  temperament  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  the  despotic  and  tempestuous  character 
of  Richelieu,  interfered  with  its  progress  in 
former  reigns.  There  were  great  cooks  as 
well  as  great  captains  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  notwithstanding  the  disparaging  re- 
marks which  Careme  casts  on  the  memory 
of  Vatel ;  but  a  witty  author  maintains  that 
the  only  ineffaceable  and  immortal  reputa- 
tion of  that  time  handed  down  to  us  in  cook- 
ery, is  that  of  the  Marquis  de  Bechamel, 
who  introduced  into  the  sauce  for  turbot  and 
cod-fish  an  infusion  of  cream.  The  '  Becha- 
mel de  Turbot  and  de  Cabillaud'  still  main- 
tain their  popularity,  though  kings,  dynas- 
ties, and  empires  have  fallen,  and  half  the 
globe  has  been  revolutionized. 

In  the  royal  kitchen  of  Louis  XVI.,  the 
art  as  an  art  declined,  but  the  sacred  fire  of 
cookery  (to  use  the  inflated  language  of 
some  of  the  craft)  was  preserved  in  many 
old  houses,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  estab- 
lishments of  Marshals  Richelieu  and  Duras, 
the  Duke  of  La  Valliere,  the  Marquis  de 
Brancas,  the  Count  de  Tesse,  and  some  oth- 
ers, who  equalled  in  the  delicacy  of  their 
tables  the  elegant  sumptuosity  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XV.  The  excesses  of  some  of 
the  French  nobility  of  this  day  would 
now  appear  incredible.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  pheasants  were,  at  this  period, 
weekly  consumed  in  the  kitchens  of  the 
Prince  de  Conde ;  and  the  Duke  de  Pen- 
thievre,  in  going  to  preside  over  the  estates 
of  Burgundy,  was  preceded  by  one  hundred 
and  fifty-two  hommes  de  bouche  !  Can  any, 
after  this,  wonder  at  the  excesses  of  the 
Revolution  ?  The  unexpected  death  of  Louis 
XV.  (says  a  gourmand  of  the  succeeding 
reign,  and  who  survived  the  Revolution  and 
the  Consulate)  struck  a  mortal  blow  at  cook- 
ery.    His  successor,  young  and  vigorous, 


ate  with  more  voracity  than  delicacy,  and 
did  not  pride  himself  on  (the  words  are  un- 
translateable)  a  '  grande  finesse  de  gout' — 
an  exquisite  delicacy  of  taste  in  the  choice 
of  his  food.  Large  joints  of  butchers'  meat,^ 
and  dishes  essentially  nutritive,  represented 
his  ideas  of  good  living.  His  enormous  ap- 
petite contented  itself  in  satisfying  hunger  ; 
learned  efibrts  were  not  necessary  to  stimu- 
late its  vast  cravings. 

The  Revolution  at  length  broke  forth,  andr 
the  historians  of  the  kitchen  speak  with- 
mournfulness  of  its  effect  on  the  science, 
which  Montaigne  quaintly  calls  '  I'art  de  la 
gueule.'  The  kitchens  of  the  faubourg  St. 
Germain  and  the  Chaussee  d'Antin  no  longer 
smoked*  the  perfume  of  truffles  was  exhaled 
and  vanished,  the  great  and  noble  of  the  land 
were  obliged  to  fly  for  their  lives,  and  too 
often  to  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey,  or  at 
best  to  dine  frugally  and  sparingly.  The 
financiers,  who  aped  the  luxuries  and  mim- 
icked the  extravagance  of  the  court,  were 
all  ruined  or  denounced.  The  stoic's  fare — 
the  radish  and  the  egg,  the  Jus  nigrum  of 
the  severe  Spartans,  and  the  black  bread  of 
the  Germans  of  the  middle  ages,  scarcely 
fit  food  for  horses,  were  now  revived.  For 
three  long  years,  this  spare  Spartan  regime 
continued.  Had  the  Goths  and  Vandals 
gone  on  a  little  longer,  says  a  witty  epicure, 
who  survived  the  Revolution,  the  receipt  for 
a  fricassee  of  chicken  had  been  infallibly 
lost.  The  markets  were  no  longer  supplied. 
Beef,  mutton,  ham,  and  veal,  had  disappear- 
ed ;  as  to  fish,  it  was  preposterous  to  think 
of  it.*  Not  a  good  turbot,  or  salmon  or  stur- 
geon, says  Grimod,  appeared  during  the  Re- 
volution. Fowls  and  game  had  become  a 
'  sick  epicure's  dream,'  not  a  solid  reality. 
Nor  were  these  miseries  confined  to  Paris 
alone.  '  You  might  go  into  a  country  mar- 
ket,' says  the  same  author,  '  with  a  ream  of 
assignats  in  your  hand,  and  not  be  able  to 
buy  a  sack  of  flour.'  A  return  to  a  gold  cur- 
rency produced  a  visible  alteration  in  the 
Rescibaria.  The  louis  and  the  five-franc 
pieces  again  peopled  the  markets  with  a  po- 
pulace of  poultry  and  partridges.  Cooks 
again  began  to  talk  in  the  language  which 
the  Italian  maitre  d^hotel  of  Cardinal  Car- 
naffa  addressed  to  the  pleasant  and  witty 
Montaigne,  language  which  the  laughing 
author  has  imperishably  recorded  in  those 
inimitable  volumes,  which  will  be  read  and 
admired  so  long  as  the  French  language  and 
literature  endure.  '  II  m'a  fait  un  discours 
de  cette  science  de  gueule  avec  une  gravite 
et  contenance  magistrale  comme  s'il  m'eust 
parle  de  quelque   grand  poinct  de  theologie. 

*  *  Almanach  des  Gourmands,'  Cme  anaee. 
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II  m'a  dechiffre  une  difference  d'appetits  ;  la 
police  de  ses  sauces  ;  les  qualites  des  ingre- 
dients et  leurs  effects,  les  differences  des 
salades.  Apres  cela  il  est  entre  sur  I'ordre 
de  service  plein  de  belles  et  importantes  con- 
siderations, et  tout  cela  enfle  de  riches  et 
magnifiques  paroles  ;  et  celles  memes  qu'on 
employe  a  traiter  du  gouvemement  d'un  em- 
pire.* 

The  oxen  of  Auvergne  and  Normandy 
were  now  again  marched  slowly  and  gra^^ely 
up  from  the  provinces,  to  be  slaughtered. 
The  sheep  of  Beauvais,  of  Cotentin,  and  the 
Ardennes,  were  again,  as  under  the  old  re- 
gime, cut  up  into  cutlets,  and  the  cooks  soon 
appeared.  Instead  of  serving  as  chefs  de 
cuisine,  butlers,  intendants,  and  maitre  d^ho- 
tels,  they  now  were  called  citoyens,  pension- 
naires,  and  rentiers ;  for  there  were  no  grand 
seigneurs  to  employ  them.  For  a  while  there 
was  some  inconvenience,  but  a  Frenchman 
sooner  accommodates  himself  to  circum- 
stances than  any  other  human  being,  and 
such  of  the  cuisiniers  as  had  saved  some- 
what from  the  shipwreck  of  the  Revolution, 
formed  eating-houses,  taverns,  and  restaur- 
ants. These  establishments  have  since  be- 
come the  temples  of  good  cheer  and  gour- 
mandise,  in  which  our  wandering  country- 
men spend  and  have  spent  millions  upon 
millions  of  money ;  but  it  is  an  historical 
fact  known  to  few,  that  the  greater  number 
of  these  restaurants  owe  their  origin  to  the 
Revolution.* 

The  complete  overthrow  of  the  French 
kitchen,  the  work  of  three  centuries,  might 
have  been  effected  at  this  season,  had  not 
its  traditions  been  preserved.  Happily  there 
were  Acolytes  and  Neophytes  sufficient  in 
existence,  says  one  of  the  historians,  to  catch 
and  perpetuate  the  scientific  flavour  of  the 
ancient  '  flesh  pots.'  In  such  a  loss  as  this, 
weightier  interests  had  been  imperilled  than 
mere  cookery.  More  than  half  the  intelli- 
gence, and  nearly  all  of  the  French  agreea- 
bility  of  the  past  age,  had  been  in  a  great 
degree  promoted  by  the  French  cuisine. 
The  cook  of  the  Condes  and  the  Soubises 
contributed  in  no  mean  degree  to  give  a  zest 
and  a  vivacity  to  the  dinners  at  which  Mon- 
tesquieu, Vohaire,  Diderot,  Helvetius,  D'Al- 

*  Previous  to  1789,  says  the  *^  Almanach  des  Gour- 
mands,' torn,  i.,  p.  162,  there  were  not  100  restaura- 
teurs in  Paris.  Now  (in  1803)  there  are  five  times 
as  many.  We  dare  say,  speaking  at  random  and 
without  book,  there  are  at  present  4000  or  5000, 
great  and  small.  The  author  of  the  '  Almanach 
des  Gourmands'  falls  into  the  strange  mistake  of 
attributing  the  increase  of  restaurateurs  to  an  An- 
glomania. *  It  is  well  known,'  says  he,  '  that  the 
English  almost  always  dine  at  a  tavern.'  What 
inconceivable  ignorance ! 


embert,  Duclos,  and  Vauvenargues  so  often 
met ;  and  this  remark  applies,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  the  suppers  of  Madame  du  Def- 
fard,  the  dinners  of  the  Baron  D'Holbach, 
and  the  dinners,  suppers,  and  pic-nics  of  the 
agreeable  Crawford  of  Auchinames,  whose 
'  Tableau  of  French  Literature'  is  not  suffi- 
ciently known  nor  read  in  our  day.  It 
was  at  these  social  reunions,  that  French 
conversation,  then  indeed  a  *  style  parle,' 
became  animated  and  improved  by  the  ex- 
quisite cheer  which  the  '  cunning  hand'  of 
the  cook  provided.  A  few  hours  of  delight- 
ful, easy,  unrestrained  conversation  between 
polite  and  well-informed  men,  did  more  to 
advance  the  progress  of  the  human  mind 
than  the  labours  of  a  wilderness  of  specula- 
tive book-making  academies.  The  solution 
of  many  great  and  grave  questions — the  pro- 
pagation of  new  and  enlarged  views,  the 
production  of  ingenious  essays  and  instruc- 
tive memoirs,  are  all  owing  to  that  elegant 
and  agreeable  body  of  men  and  women,  kept 
together  in  a  main  degree  by  the  exquisite 
attraction  of  petits  soupers  and  luxurious 
dinners. 

From  the  moment  of  the  Executive  Direc- 
tory, 1794,  to  the  period  of  the  18th  Bramaire, 
all  the  historians  among  the  great  cooks  ad- 
mit that  their  illustrious  art  was  under  the 
greatest  obligations  to  Barras,  that  well-born 
tribune  of  the  people,  of  whose  family  it  was 
said,  '  noble  comme  les  Barras.,  aussi  anciens 
que  les  rochers  de  Provence.''  Whether  as 
Commissary  of  the  government  of  Toulon,  at 
whose  siege,  by  the  way,  he  first  became 
acquainted  with  Bonaparte,  or  as  Director, 
or  as  residing  as  a  private  gentleman  at  his 
chateau  of  Grosbois,  Barras  always  exhibit- 
ed those  Epicurean  tastes,  which  were 
either  natural  to  him,  or  which  he  had  ac- 
quired from  a  residence  at  the  French  settle- 
ment of  Pondicherry. 

During  the  most  ferocious  periods  of  the 
Revolution,  there  were  but  two  splendid  ex- 
ceptions to  the  self-denying  ordinances  of 
the  time.  That  desperate  demagogue  Dan- 
ton  loved  and  copiously  indulged  himself  in 
morels,  and  is  recorded  to  have  given  dinners 
at  400  francs  a  head ;  and  Barras  when  in 
the  Directory,  had  his  button  mushrooms 
conveyed  to  him  en  poste  from  the  Bouches 
du  Rhone. 

Napoleon,  who  may  be  said  to  have  suc- 
ceeded to  power  at  the  epoch  of  the  18th 
Brumaire,  is  falsely  represented  as  an  ene- 
my of  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  It  is  true, 
a  love  of  good  cheer  was  not  a  dominant 
passion  with  him  ;  he  did  not  exhibit  the 
crapulous  gluttony  of  an  over-fed  sensualist, 
but  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  pleasures  of 
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good  eating.  M.  de  Bausset,*  the  prefect  of 
the  Imperial  palace,  has  handed  down  in  his 
most  interesting  work  some  of  the  emperor's 
ordinary  bills  of  fare.  They  are  distinguish- 
ed by  simplicity  and  moderation,  but  there  is 
also  a  pervading  suitableness  and  taste 
very  significant  of  the  man,  and  of  the 
nation  over  which  he  *  reigned  and  govern- 
ed.' 

M.  de  Cussy,  also  attached  to  the  kitchen 
and  household  of  the  emperor,  and  who  ob- 
tained from  his  patron,  or  assumed,  the  title 
of  Marquis  de  Cussy,  has  also  left  us  inter- 
esting details  on  the  subject.  *  One  day  at 
breakfast,'  says  he  (this  was  some  time  after 
his  marriage),  '  Napoleon,  after  having  eaten, 
with  his  habitual  haste,  a  wing  of  chicken 
^  a  la  Tartare,'  turned  towards  M.  de  Cussy 
(who  was  always  present  at  the  emperor's 
meals),  and  the  following  dialogue  took  place 
between  them  :  *  The  deuce  !  I  have  al- 
ways hitherto  found  chicken-meat  flat  and 
insipid,  but  this  is  excellent.'  *  Sire,  if  your 
Majesty  would  permit,  I  would  desire  to 
have  the  honour  of  serving  a  fowl  every  day 
in  a  different  fashion.'  '  What !  M.  de  Cus- 
sy, you  are  then  roaster  of  365  different 
ways  of  dressing  fowl  ?'  '  Yes,  Sire,  and 
perhaps  your  Majesty,  after  a  trial,  would 
take  a  pleasure  a  la  science  gastronomique. 
All  great  men  have  encouraged  that  science, 
and,  without  citing  to  your  Majesty  the  ex- 
ample of  the  great  Frederick,  who  had  a 
special  cook  for  each  favourite  dish,  I  might 
invoke,  in  support  of  my  assertion,  all  the 
great  names  immortalized  by  glory.'  '  Well, 
then,  M.  de  Cussy,'  replied  the  emperor, 
'■  we  shall  put  your  abilities  to  the  test.' 
The  case,  we  think,  might  be  left  to  a  jury 
of  gourmands  on  this  evidence,  and  sure  we 
are  the  emperor  would  be  convicted,  if  not 
of  *  gourmandise,'  at  least  of  '  friandise.' 
W^ho  will,  however,  deny  the  '  gourmandise  ' 
of  his  arch-chancellor,  Cambaceres,  or  of  his 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Talleyrand  ? 
*■  The  first  clouds  of  smoke  (says  Ude)  which 
announced  the  resurrection  of  cookery,  ap- 
peared from  the  kitchen  of  a  quondam 
bishop.'  Napoleon  himself  was  in  the  habit 
of  saying,  that  more  fortunate  treaties,  more 
happy  arrangements  and  reconciliations  were 
due  to  the  cook  of  Cambaceres  than  to  the 
crowd  of  diplomatic  nonentities  who  throng- 
ed the  antechambers  of  the  Tuileries.  On 
one  occasion,  the  town  of  Geneva  sent  to  the 


*  ^Memoires  Anecdotiques  sur  I'interieur  du 
Palais,  et  sur  quelques  Evenemens  de  PEmpire,  de- 
puis  1805  jusqu'au  1  Mai,  1814,  pour  servir  a  I'His- 
toire  de  Napoleon,'  par  L.  F.  J.  De  Bausset,  ancien 
Prefet  du  Palais  Imperial. 


arch-chancellor  a  monster  trout,  together 
with  the  sauce,  the  expense  of  which  was 
veri/ied  by  the  Cour  des  Comptes  as  amount- 
ing to  6000  francs,  or  240/.  of  our  money. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  a  rare  epoch  in  the 
history  of  cookery.  We  allude  to  the  publi- 
cation of  the  first  number  of  the  '  Almanach 
des  Gourmands,'  which  appeared  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1803,  and  which  the  late 
Duke  of  York  called  the  most  delightful  book 
that  was  ever  printed.  The  sale  of  this 
work  was  prodigious.  22,000  copies  of  the 
first  four  years  were  speedily  disposed  of, 
and  the  work  subsequently  went  through  new 
editions.  As  the  book  is  very  scarce  every- 
where, and  not  to  be  found  in  England,  we 
may  be  pardoned  for  dwelling  on  it.  Gas- 
tronomy became  the  fashion  of  this  day. 
Every  one  spoke  on  the  subject ;  many  wrote 
on  it.  Cookery  passed  from  the  kitchen  to 
the  shop,  from  the  shop  to  the  counting-house, 
from  the  counting-house  to  the  studies  of 
lawyers  and  physicians  ;  thence  to  the  salons 
and  cabinets  of  ladies  and  statesmen.  The 
object  of  life,  according,  at  least,  to  our  sim- 
ple English  notions,  seemed  reversed.  Peo- 
ple in  England  eat  to  live ;  in  France  they 
appeared  to  live  only  to  eat.  This  was  in 
consonance  with  French  character  and  prac- 
tice. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  '  Almanach  des 
Gourmands.'  Each  volume  contained  an  al- 
manac for  the  year  in  which  it  was  published, 
and  a  species  of  nutritive  itinerary  of  the 
different  traiteurs,  rotisseurs,  restaurateurs, 
porkmen,  poulterers,  butchers,  bakers,  pro- 
vision, sauce,  and  spice  shops,  milkmen,  oil- 
men, &c.  Nor  were  the  cafes,  limonadiers, 
glaciers,  nor  wine  and  liqueur  merchants 
neglected,  for  ample  and  amusing  accounts 
of  almost  all  the  principal  magasins  des  com- 
estibles are  given.  The  volumes  are  gene- 
rally written  in  a  playful,  humorous  style,  and 
occasionally  indicate  originality  and  research. 
The  first  four  numbers  are  far  the  best,  though 
there  are  passages  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  equal  to  anything  which  appeared  in 
the  preceding  numbers.  The  author  and  edi- 
tor was  Griraod  dela  Reyniere.  His  father, 
a  '  fermier  general,  was  choked,  in  1754,  by 
rather  too  voraciously  attempting  to  swallow 
a  slice  of  a  pate  de  foie  gras.  The  son  in- 
herited the  hereditary  passion  for  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  table,  joined  to  a  sprightly  yet 
quaint  humour,  which  rendered  him  a  gene- 
ral favourite.  It  must  be  admitted  that  while 
he  inspired  a  taste  for  cookery,  he  ennobled 
its  language.  As  a  specimen  of  his  manner, 
we  sliall  begin  by  giving  a  short  extract  from 
the  second  volume,  under  the  head  of  the 
health  of  cooks. 
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"  The  finger  of  a  good  cook  (says  our  author), 
should  alternate  perpetually  between  the  stew- 
pan  and  his  mouth,  and  it  is  only  thus  in  tasting 
every  moment  his  ragouts,  than  he  can  hit  upon 
the  precise  medium.  His  palate  should  there- 
fore have  an  extreme  delicacy,  and  be  in  some 
sort  virgin,  in  order  that  the  slightest  trifle  may 
stimulate  it,  and  thus  forewarn  him  of  its  faults. 
But  the  continued  odour  of  ovens — the  necessity 
under  which  a  cook  lies  to  drink  often,  and  some- 
times of  bad  wine,  the  vapour  of  charcoal,  the 
accumulation  of  bile,  and  many  other  things, 
each  and  all  contribute  to  interfere  with  his  or- 
gans of  sense,  and  most  quickly  to  derange  and 
alter  his  sense  of  taste.  His  palate  becomes  in- 
durated ;  he  has  no  longer  that  tact,  that  finesse, 
that  exquisite  sensibility,  on  which  depends  sus- 
ceptibility of  taste.  His  palate  at  length  be- 
comes case-hardened.  The  only  means  of  re- 
storing to  him  that  flower  which  he  has  lost  (cette 
fleur  qu'il  a  perdue),  and  recruiting  his  strength, 
his  suppleness,  and  his  delicatesse,  is  to  purge 
him,  despite  of  any  resistance  he  7nay  he  induced 
to  make ;  for  there  are  cooks  deaf  to  the  voice 
of  glory,  who  see  no  need  to  take  physic  when 
they  are  in  health.  Oh,  ye  then  who  wish  to  en- 
joy at  your  daily  board  delicate  and  recherche 
fare,  cause  your  cooks  to  he  purged  frequently 
{faites  purger  souvent  vos  cuisiniers),  for  there 
is  no  other  means  to  accomplish  your  wishes." 

In  another  volume,  published  in  1806,  the 
author  tells  us  that  in  Riom,  in  Auvergne, 
there  was  an  innkeeper  named  Simon,  who 
had  a  special  talent  for  dressing  frogs.  The 
process  of  feeding  and  dressing  them  is  given 
at  length,  admirably  and  graphically  told,  but 
at  far  too  great  a  length  to  extract.  '  What 
proves  the  goodness  of  the  dish,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  counterfeiting  it,'  says  Grimod, 
'  is,  that  the  author  has  gained  200,000  francs 
at  this  art,  though  he  gives  you  for  24  sous  a 
dish  containing  three  dozen  of  frogs.' 

The  three  '  Freres  Proven^eaux,'  we  learn 
in  the  same  volume,  were  even  thus  early 
renowned  for  Provencal  ragouts,  and,  above 
all,  for  their  '  Brandades  de  Merluche  ;'  and 
the  veal  of  Pontoise  was  then,  as  now,  fed 
©n  cream  and  biscuits,  and  carried  to  Paris 
in  carriages  made  expressly  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  in  this  year's  almanac  also  that  the  au- 
thor speaks  of  the  death  of  a  celebrated 
gourmand  and  friend  of  his.  Doctor  Gastaldy, 
physician  to  the  late  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
The  last  dinner  which  he  partook  of  was  on 
Wednesday,  the  20th  December,  at  Cardinal 
Belloy's,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  where,  having 
eaten  three  times  of  the  belly  part  of  the 
salmon,  he  died  of  the  effects  of  this  invin- 
cible gluttony.  The  doctor  would  have  gone 
to  the  belly  part  a  fourth  time,  but  that  the  pre- 
late '  tenderly  upbraided  him  for  his  impru- 
dence, and  ordered  the  desired  dish  to  be  re- 
moved' (le  reprit  tendrement  de  son  impru- 
dence, et  fit  enlever  ce  sujet  de  convoitise). 


But  alas,  it  was  too  late — the  gulosity  of 
Gastaldy  caused  his  death,  and  he  was  hastily 
buried  the  day  after  his  demise.  Let  this  be  a 
warning  to  priests  in  high  places,  whether 
Protestant,  Popish,  or  Presbyterian. 

Our  author  has  a  long  chapter  on  the  open- 
ing of  oysters,  from  which  we  can  only  ex- 
tract the  concluding  portion. 

"  It  is  not  until  the  oyster  is  detached  from  the 
under  shell  that  it  ceases  to  live.  The  real 
lovers  of  oysters  (such,  for  example,  as  the  late 
M.  Grimod  de  Verneuil),  won't  allow  the  oyster 
women  to  open  their  fish,  reserving  to  them- 
selves the  important  privilege  of  performing  this 
operation  on  their  own  plate,  in  order  that  they 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  swallowing  alive  this 
interesting  fish." 

It  is  in  this  volume  that  the  important  se- 
cret is  disclosed  that  the  flesh  of  beasts 
slaughtered,  and  fowls  and  game  killed  by 
electricity,  is  much  more  tender  than  if  killed 
in  the  usual  manner.  '  The  discoverer  of 
this  important  truth,'  says  Grimod,  '  was  a 
Dr.  Beyer,  of  the  Rue  de  Clichy,  who  de- 
serves to  be  ranked  with  the  Rechaud,  the 
Morillon,  and  the  Robert,  who  had  so  wor- 
thily illustrated  the  culinary  art,  towards  the 
end  of  the  last  century  ;  and  who,  like  the 
Raphaels,  the  Michael  Angeloes,  and  the 
Rubens,  have  been  the  founders  of  the  three 
great  schools  of  good  living.' 

Here  also  do  Ave  find  a  dissertation  on 
asses'  flesh,  wherein  the  author  states  that, 
during  the  blockade  of  Malta  by  the  English 
and  Neapolitans,  the  inhabitants,  having  had 
recourse  to  horse-flesh,  dog-flesh,  cats,  rats, 
&c.,  at  length  tried  asses'  flesh,  and  found  it 
so  excellent  that  the  gourmands  of  Valetta 
preferred  this  strange  diet  to  the  best  beef 
and  veal.  When  an  ass  was  killed,  there  was 
great  competition  for  the  prime  bits.  '  Your 
ass,'  says  Isourd,  father  of  the  musical  com- 
poser of  that  name,  '  should  not  be  more 
than  three  or  four  years  old,  and  fat.' 

Speaking  of  Malta  reminds  us  that  there 
is  also  an  account  of  a  seasoning  used  by  the 
gourmands  of  Terra  Nova,  a  small  town  situ- 
ated on  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily,  between 
Gergali  and  Scoglietti,  on  the  sea-shore. 
This  is  a  white  grease,  extracted  from  the 
fig-pecker,  much  sought  after  by  the  gour- 
mands of  Sicily  and  Naples.  At  Malta  all 
respectable  families  use  it  in  lieu  of  oil  and 
butter.  An  immense  number  of  birds,  taken 
in  nets,  are  necessary  to  produce  so  much 
grease.  When  killed  they  are  thrown,  in 
immense  heaps,  into  an  enormous  oven,  and 
the  fat  is  thus  melted  out.  It  is  bottled,  and 
the  carcasses  of  the  birds  thrown  away. 

The  '  Manuel  des  Amph}nrions,'  by  the 
author  of  the   almanac,  is  as  curious  and 
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amusing,  and  a  more  succinct  work  than  the 
'  Almanach  des  Gourmands.' 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  epoch  of  the 
Restoration,  and  the  first  work  of  any  note, 
pubHshed  in  1814,  was  that  of  Bcauvilliers. 
The  author  had  been  cook  to  the  Count  de 
Provence  (Louis  XVIII.),  but  at  this  period 
followed  the  business  of  a  restaurateur  in  the 
Rue  de  Richelieu.  Any  eulogium  on  such 
a  work  would  be  supererogatory.  The  ar- 
tist, who  had  been  many  years  cook  to  the 
inventor  of  the  '  Soupe  a  la  Xavier,  that 
consummate  and  gouty  gourmand,  Louis 
XVIII.,  and  who  had  often  served  and  satis- 
fied the  Count  d'Artois, afterwards  Charles  X., 
the  inventor  of  the  '  ris  de  veau  a  la  d'Ar- 
tois,' must  have  been  a  cook  of  surpassing 
merit. 

The  '  Physiologic  du  Godt '  appeared  in 
1828.  The  author  was  M.  Brillat  Savarin, 
*  Conseillier  en  la  Cour  de  Cassation.'  He 
had  been  bred  to  the  bar,  and  was  already 
in  practice  when  the  Revolution  broke  out. 
By  the  suffrages  of  his  townsmen  he  was 
sent  as  a  deputy  to  the  Constituent  Assembly. 
But  in  1793,  having  resisted  the  progress  of 
anarchy,  he  was  forced  to  emigrate.  He 
embarked  for  the  United  States,  and  estab- 
lished himself  at  New  York,  where  he  re- 
mained for  two  years,  giving  lessons  in  the 
French  language,  and  filling  nightly  one  of 
the  first  places  in  the  orchestra  of  the  thea- 
tre ;  for,  among  his  other  accomplishments, 
he  was  distinguished  as  a  musician.  During 
the  Directory  he  returned,  and  the  last  twen- 
ty-five years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  the 
Court  of  Cassation.  It  was  in  the  leisure 
which  this  honourable  retreat  afforded  him 
that  he  composed  this  work.  It  is,  however, 
more  a  scientific  essay,  or  a  book  of  apho- 
risms, in  the  short  and  sententious  style  of 
the  ancients,  than  a  practical  work  on 
cooker)'. 

Some  of  the  statistics  of  this  book  are 
curious.  It  appears  that,  from  the  first  No- 
vember to  the  end  of  February;  there  is  a 
daily  consumption  of  300  turkeys,  making, 
in  all,  but  36,000  turkeys.  The  work  also 
contains  a  number  of  witty  and  curious 
anecdotes,  from  which  we  venture  to  extract 
one. 


"  M.  de  Sanzai,  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  was 
an  agreeable  man  and  a  respected  prelate.  He 
had  won  from  one  of  his  grand  vicars  a  truffled 
turkey,  which  the  loser  seemed  in  no  haste  to 
pay.  Towards  the  close  of  the  carnival,  the  arch- 
bishop reminded  his  subordinate  of  the  lost  wager. 
'  Monseigneur,'  said  the  vicar,  '  the  truffles  are 
good  for  nothing  this  year.'  '  Bah,  bah  !'  replied 
the  archbishop,  '  that's  a  report  spread  by  the 
turkeys,'  {c'est  un  bruit  que  les  dindons  font 
courir). 


A  vast  number  of  editions  of  the  '  Cuisi- 
niere  Bourgeoise '  have  appeared  both  in 
France  and  Switzerland,  and,  to  speak  truly, 
we  know  of  no  more  useful  work.  A  greater 
number  of  copies  have  been  sold,  for  the  last 
seventy  years,  than  even  of  the  '  Fables  '  of 
La  Fontaine.  The  receipts  are  by  no  means 
expensive,  and  there  is  no  better  cookery  for 
the  middle  classes  of  all  countries.  Evea 
in  England  the  dishes  might  be  adopted 
among  the  better  classes,  occasionally 
abridging  any  undue  portion  of  garlic  or 
onion.  This  work  was  pirated  at  Neufchatel, 
in  1798,  by  the  celebrated  Fauche  Borel, 
employed  in  many  delicate  negotiations  by 
the  emigrants,  and  he  made  a  large  sum  by 
the  piracy. 

The  '  Cuisinier  Royal,'  published  by  Bar- 
ba,  is  also  a  good  work.  It  is  of  a  more  os- 
tentatious character  than  the  '  Cuisiniere 
Bourgeoise,'  but  the  receipts  are  very  nu- 
merous and  varied,  and  there  are  no  learned 
disquisitions  on  the  art,  which  many  would 
consider  an  advantage. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  chief  cu- 
linary works  of  France,  and  it  remains  for 
us  to  speak  of  English  cookery  and  cookery- 
books.  And  first  of  the  former.  The  tradi- 
tions of  English  cookery  are  faint,  few,  and 
far  between.  In  the  earlier  comedies  there 
are  few  allusions  to  the  art,  and  even  iu 
Shakspeare  himself,  though  we  find  mention 
of  barley-broth,  of  calves'  head  and  capon,  of 
collops,  cod's  head,  soused  gurnet,  and  sal- 
mon tail,  of  roasted  pig  and  rashers,  of  beef 
and  mustard,  and  '  thick  Tewkesbury  mus- 
tard,' of  hot  venison  pasty  and  hodge  pud- 
ding, and  lastly  (we  suppose  in  ridicule  of 
foreign  cookery)  of  '  adders'  heads  and  toads 
carbonadoed ;'  yet  still  from  these  names  we^ 
can  draw  no  other  inference  than  that  such 
dishes  were  in  vogue.  From  the  reign  of  Eliz- 
abeth to  the  Revolution,  the  style  of  cookery 
was  undoubtedly  heavy  and  substantial. 
Chines  of  beef  and  pork  smoked  on  the  early 
dinner  tables,  and  were  eaten  cold,  and 
washed  down  with  foaming  tankards  of  ale 
on  the  following  morning. 

The  age  of  Anne  was  distinguished  by  an 
extraordinary  burst  of  intellectual  vigour  and 
great  progress  in  the  culinary  art.  Though 
the  comedies  of  Congreve,  Wycherly,  and 
Vanbrugh,  are  fair  specimens  of  the  society 
of  that  day,  still  they  throw  little  light  on  the 
social  habits  of  the  people.  From  the  man- 
ner in  which  Lady  Wishford  drinks,  in  the 
'  Way  of  the  World,'  and  the  exhibition  of 
Sir  Wilful  Witwosd's  drunkenness,  in  the 
same  piece,  we  would  infer  that  immoderate- 
inebriety  was  the  characteristic  of  the  time. 
Valentine,  in  *  Love  for  Love,'  calls  for  a 
bottle  of  sack  and  a  toast ;  and  Careless,  ia 
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*  The  Double  Dealer/  exclaims,  '  I'm  weary 
of  guzzling.' 

The  pages  of  Pope  throw  an  important 
light  on  the  cookery  of  his  time.  His  imita- 
tion of  the  2d  satire  of  the  2d  book  of  Hor- 
ace has  a  value  which  cannot  always  be  af- 
fixed to  his  more  important  pieces.  A  light 
is  not  only  thrown  on  the  personal  habits  of 
the  man,  but  on  the  social  characteristics  of 
the  epoch. 

Preach  as  I  please,  I  doubt  our  curious  men 
Will  choose  a  pheasant  still  before  a  hen  ; 
Yet  hens  of  Guinea  full  as  good  I  hold, 
Except  you  eat  the  feathers  green  and  gold. 
Of  carps  and  mullets  why  prefer  the  great, 
Though  cut  in  pieces  as  ray  lord  can  eat ; 
Yet  for  small  turbots  such  esteem  profess, 
Because  God  made  tliese  large,  the  other  less. 
Oldfield,  with  more  than  harpy  throat  endued, 
Cries,  send  me,  gods !  a  whole  hog  barbecued ! 

The  hog-barbacued  is  a  West  India  term 
of  gluttony.  It  was  a  hog  roasted  whole, 
stuffed  with  spice  and  basted  with  Madeira 
wine.  Allusion  is  made  to  this  dish  in 
Foote's  *  Patron,' where  Sir  Peter  Pepper- 
pot  says, '  I  am  invited  to  dinner  on  a  barba- 
cue,  and  the  Aallains  have  forgot  my  bottle  of 
chian.' 

It  is  plain  from  every  line  of  these  imita- 
tions of  Pope,  that  the  science  of  cookery 
had  made  great  strides  in  the  reign  of  Anne, 
nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at.  "  La  Reine 
Anne,^  says  a  French  author,  "  etait  tres 
gourmande  ;  elle  ne  dedaignait  pas  de  s'entre- 
tenir  avec  son  cuisinier,  et  les  dispcnsaires 
Anglais  contiennent  beaucoup  de  preparations 
designees  d  la  maniere  de  la  Reine  Anne." 
The  following  glimpse  at  the  table  of  the 
poet  himself  has  an  attractive  interest : 

Content  with  little  I  can  piddle  here 
On  brocoli  and  mutton  rouod  the  year  ; 
But  ancient  friends,  tho'  poor,  or  out  of  play, 
That  touch  my  bell,  I  cannot  turn  away. 
'Tis  true,  no  turbots  dignify  my  boards, 
But  gudgeons,  flounders,  what  my  Thames  af- 
fords : 
To  Hounslow  Heath  I  point,  and  Bansted-Down, 
Thence  comes  your  mutton,  and  these  chicks  my 

own. 
From  yon  old  walnut-tree  a  shower  shall  fall ; 
And  grapes,  long  lingering  on  my  only  wall ; 
And  figs  from  standard  and  espalier  join  ; 
The  devil  is  in  you  if  you  cannot  dine. 

The  bill  of  fare  at  this  time  often  consist- 
ed in  this  month  of  April  of  the  following  : 
green  geese,  or  veal  and  bacon — ^haunch  of 
venison  roasted — a  lumber  pie — rabbits  and 
tarts.  Second  course  :  cold  lamb  —  cold 
neat's  tongue  pie  —  salmon,  lobsters,  and 
prawns — asparagus . 


But  in  other  months  the  following  dishes 
were  gi^'en — ^brawn  and  mustard,  hashed 
shoulder  of  mutton,  broiled  geese,  minced 
pies,  a  loin  of  veal,  marrow  pie,  venison 
pasty,  a  lambstone  pie,  Westphalia  bacon,  a 
Westphalia  ham,  artichoke  pie,  neat's  tongue, 
and  udder  roasted,  a  roast  turkey  stuck  with 
cloves,  and  for  a  second  course,  Bologna 
sausages,  anchovies,  mushrooms,  caviare, 
and  pickled  oysters,  in  a  dish  together. 

And  now  a  word  as  to  English  cookery 
books.  The  '  Queen's  Closet  Opened,'  pub- 
lished in  1662,  is  the  first  English  cookery 
book  we  have  been  able  to  meet  with,  for 
the  '  Treasure  of  Hidden  Secrets,  or  Good 
Huswife's  Closet,'  published  in  1600,  is  but 
a  congeries  of  receipts  for  perfumes,  essen- 
ces, and  candies.     Some  of  the  dishes  in  the 

*  Queen's  Closet'  maintain  their  popularity 
to  the  present  day, — as,  for  instance,  chick- 
en and  pigeon  pie,  boiled  rump  of  beef,  and 
potted  venison  ;  but  others  have  wholly  pass- 
ed away, — as,  for  example,  a  baked  red  deer, 
a  capon  larded  with  lemons,  a  steak  pie 
with  a  French  pudding  in  it,  a  fricase  (we 
retain  the  spelling)  of  campigneons,  a  salet 
of  smelts,  flounders,  or  plaice,  with  garlick 
and  mustard,  an  olive  pie,  and  dressed 
snails. 

The  *  Gentleman's  Companion,'  published 
in  1673,  is  the  earliest  work  of  the  kind  we 
have  been  able  to  meek  with  after  the 
'  Queen's    Closet,'    for   *  May's    Cookery,' 

*  The  Ladies'  Companion,'  or  even  '  Mrs. 
Glasse,'  written  by  Dr.  Hill,  and  which  has 
become  exceedingly  scarce,  we  do  not  pos- 
sess. To  what  a  civilized  and  social  state 
our  gentlewomen  had  attained  171  years 
ago,  will  be  apparent  from  the  following  ex- 
tract from  Mrs.  Woolley. 

"  Some  choice  observations  for  a  gentlewoman's 
behaviour  at  table,  p.  65.  "  Gentlewomen,  the 
first  thing  you  are  to  observe,  is  to  keep  your 
body  straight  in  the  chair,  and  do  not  lean  your 
elbows  on  the  table.  Discover  not  by  any 
ravenous  gesture  your  angry  appetite,  nor  fix 
your  eyes  too  greedily  on  the  meat  before  you, 
as  if  you  would  devour  more  that  way  than  your 
throat  can  swallow.  In  carving  at  your  own  ta- 
ble, distribute  the  best  pieces  first,  and  it  will 
appear  very  comely  and  decent  to  use  a  fork^  if 
so,  touch  no  piece  of  meat  without  it. 

"  I  have  been  invited  to  dinner,  where  I  have 
seen  the  good  gentlewoman  of  the  house  sweat 

MORE  IN  CUTTING  UP  A  FoWL,  THAN  THE  COOK- 
MAID  IN  ROASTtNG  IT,  and  when  she  had  soundly 
beliquored  her  joints,  hath  smelt  her  knuckles, 
and  to  work  with  them  again  in  the  dish  ;  at  the 
sight  whereof  my  bei.ly  hath  been  three  quar- 
ters   FULL,  BEFORE  I  HAD  SW^ALLOWED  ONE  BIT  ! 

Page  71.  "Do  not  eat  spoon-meat  so  hot,  that 
the  tears  stand  in  your  eyes,  or  that  thereby  you 
betray  your  intolerable  greediness.  Do  not  bite 
your  bread,  but  cut  or  break  it,  and  keep  not  your 
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knife  always  in  your  hand, /or  that  is  as  unseem- 
ly as  a  gentlewoman  who  pretended  to  have  as 
little  a  stomach  as  she  had  a  mouth,  and  there- 
fore would  not  swallow  her  peas  by  spoonfuls, 
but  took  them  one  by  one,  and  cut  them  in  two 
before  she  would  eat  them. 

"  Fill  not  your  mouth  so  full,  that  your  cheeks 
shall  swell  like  a  pair  of  Scotch  bag-pipes." 

Many  remarks  are  made  by  our  countiy- 
men  and  women  about  the  filth  of  the 
French,  but  we  ask  Englishmen  to  read 
the  following,  written  about  a  century  and  a 
half  ago,  for  the  guidance  of  their  own  coun- 
trywomen. 

Page  72.  "  It  is  uncivil  to  rub  your  teeth  in 
company,  or  to  pick  them  at  or  after  meals,  with 
your  knife  or  otherwise,  for  it  is  a  thing  both  in- 
decent and  distasteful.'''' 

The  following  is  the  advice  "to  the  fe- 
male younger  sort,"  pp.  19  and  20. 

"  You  will  show  yourself  too  saucy  by  calling 
for  sauce  or  any  dainty  thing.  Avoid  smacking 
in  your  eating.  Forbear  putting  both  hands  to 
your  mouth  at  once ;  nor  gnaw  your  meat,  but 
cut  it  handsomely,  and  eat  sparingly.  Let  your 
nose  and  hands  be  always  kept  clean.  AVhen 
you  have  dined  or  supped,  rise  from  the  table, 
and  carry  your  trencher  or  plate  with  you,  doing 
your  obeisance  to  the  company." 

Some  insight  into  the  cookery  of  1754, 
may  be  obtained  from  the  pages  of  the 
'  Connoisseur.'  The  fools  of  quality  of  that 
day  *  drove  to  the  Star  and  Garter  to  regale 
on  macaroni,  or  piddle  with  an  ortolan  at 
White's  or  Pontac's.'  At  Dolly's  and  Hors- 
man's  beef-steaks  were  eaten  with  gill  ale  ; 
and  behind  the  Change,  a  man  worth  a  plum 
used  to  order  a  twopenny  mess  of  broth  with 
a  boiled  chop  in  it ;  placing  the  chop  between 
the  two  crusts  of  a  halfpenny  roll,  he  would 
wrap  it  up  in  his  check  handkerchief,  and 
carry  it  away  for  the  moiTow's  dinner. 

The  '  Art  of  Cookery,'  by  a  Lady,  was 
published  by  Miller,  Tonson,  and  Strahan, 
in  1765.  There  are  many  good  receipts  in 
the  work,  and  it  is  written  in  a  plain  style. 
The  author  sensibly  says  in  her  preface, 
•  The  great  cooks  have  such  a  high  way  of 
expressing  themselves,  that  the  poor  girls 
are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  they  mean.'  This 
book  has  one  great  fault ;  it  is  disfigured  by 
a  strong  anti-Gallican  prejudice. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  Longman  <fc  Co. 
to  start  a  sort  of  '  English  Almanach  des 
Gourmands,' in  1815,  but  it  was  a  complete 
failure.  It  was  called  the  '  Epicure's  Al- 
manack.' We  believe  only  one  number  was 
published. 

The  *  Cook  and  Confectioner's  Dictiona- 


ry,' which  appeared  in  1747,  contains  avast 
deal  of  curious  west  country  and  Cornish 
cookery.  It  is  a  rare  book,  and  was  obligingly 
lent  to  us  by  that  perfect  purveyor  of  wines, 
Mr.  Cyrus  Redding,  who  deserves  the  grati- 
tude of  all  for  his  intrepid  and  successful  at- 
tempts to  introduce  a  pure  sherry  at  the  Eng- 
lish tables.  Mr.  Redding  has  now  formed  a 
permanent  connection  with  the  house  of 
Gorman  and  Co.,  of  Cadiz. 

Mrs.  Delgaims'  is  one  of  the  best  of  cook- 
ery books  we  know  for  persons  in  the  upper 
class  of  life  not  overburthened  with  wealth. 
It  ought  to  be  an  invaluable  book  to  the  mid- 
dle classes.  We  have  heard,  and  believe, 
that  Sir  Walter  Scott  contributed  largely  to 
this  work.  The  only  fault  with  which  we 
can  reproach  the  worthy  old  lady  is,  that  she 
is  somewhat  over  national  and  exhibits  too 
palpable  an  addiction  to  Scotch  dishes. 
This  is  a  prevailing  peccadillo— if  not  the 
heinous  fault  of  all  Picts,  old  or  young,  male 
or  female. 

'  Scott's  Dictionary  of  Cookery,'  is  a  pre- 
tentious failure,  published  in  1828  by  Col- 
burn.  The  author  was,  we  believe,  a  Scotch 
doctor  practising  at  some  small  continental 
town.  The  work  seems  to  have  been  got 
up  with  the  view  of  rivalling  Mr.  Murray's 
publication. 

The  '  Cook's  Oracle,'  by  Dr.  Kitchener, 
was  first  published  in  1817.  It  had  great 
success,  but  nev^er  did  a  book  less  deserve 
renown.  Totally  destitute  of  arrangement 
and  originality,  it  is  an  odd  confused  alia 
podrida  of  receipts,  observations,  maxims, 
and  remarks,  drawn  from  all  sources,  an- 
cient and  modern,  foreign  as  well  as  domes- 
tic. It  is  written  in  a  vain-glorious,  assum- 
ing style,  and  filled  with  gasconading  vul- 
garisms and  obsolete  pedantry.  The  at- 
tempts at  wit  are  ludicrously  hea\y  and  un- 
successful. It  is  a  reproach  to  the  national 
taste  to  have  patronized  a  book  of  no  theo- 
retical, and  of  little  practical,  worth. 

The  greater  part  of  these  observations 
also  apply  to  that  exceedingly  indigested 
posthumous  book  of  scraps  and  patches,  call- 
ed the  *  Housekeeper's  Oracle,'  published  in 
1829. 

The  '  French  Cook,'  by  Ude,  '  officier  de 
la  bouche,'  first  to  the  Earl  of  Sefton,  and 
afterwards  to  Crockford's  Club,  has  gone 
through  many  editions.  The  tenth,  pub- 
lished in  1829,  is  now  before  us.  It  con 
tains  a  disquisition  on  the  rise  and  progress 
of  cookery,  which  is  not  without  merit,  but 
the  greater  portion  of  it  is  taken  from  the 
'  Cuisinier  des  Cuisiniers.'  The  partiality 
of  our  countrymen  for  melted  butter  in  a  va- 
riety of  shapes  is  happily  hit  off,  and  is 
about  as  reasonable  in  point  of  taste  as  the 
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antipathy  of  that  choleric  Frenchman,  who 
exclaimed,  '  Je  deteste  ces  villains  Angkis, 
parcequ'ils  versent  du  beurre  fondu  sur  leiir 
veau  roti.' 

The  work  of  Ude  is  intended  for  the  high- 
er ranks,  and  for  people  of  fortime.  We 
conceive  the  book  and  the  cook  to  have  been 
overrated.  It  is  neither  French  nor  English 
— neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  good  red  herring. 
For  the  rest.  Lord  Sefton,  who  was  too  much 
of  a  mere  glutton,  would  have  perverted  the 
lASte  of  any  cook,  however  good,  who  had 
been  long  in  his  service. 

We  know  not  a  more  amusing  and  racy 
volume  than  '  The  Original,'  by  Mr.  Walker, 
formerly  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  and 
afterwards  a  police  magistrate.  Although 
several  extracts  have  been  already  made 
from  the  book  in  the  '  Quarterly  Review,' 
we  think  our  readers  will  thank  us  for  the 
following : 

"  To  order  dinner  is  a  matter  of  invention  and 
combination.  It  involves  novelty,  simplicity, 
and  taste  ;  whereas,  in  the  generahty  of  dinners, 
there  is  no  character  but  that  of  dull  routine,  ac- 
cording to  the  season. 

"  Anybody  can  dine,  but  very  few  know  how 
to  dine,  so  as  to  ensure  the  greatest  quantity  of 
health  and  enjoyment — indeed,  many  people  con- 
trive to  destroy  their  health ;  and  as  to  enjoyment, 
I  shudder,  when  I  think  how  often  I  have  been 
doomed  to  only  a  solemn  mockery  of  it,  how 
often  I  have  sat  in  durance  stately,  to  go  through 
the  ceremony  of  a  dinner,  the  essence  of  which 
is  to  be  without  ceremony,  and  how  often  in  this 
land  of  liberty  have  I  felt  myself  a  slave. 

"  There  are  three  kinds  of  dinners — solitary 
dinners,  every  day  social  dinners,  and  set  dinners. 
All  these  involving  the  consideration  of  cheer,  and 
the  last  tvro  of  society  also.  Solitary  dinners,  I 
think,  ought  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  be- 
cause solitude  tends  to  produce  thought,  and 
thought  tends  to  tbe  suspension  of  the  digestive 
powers.  When,  however,  dining  alone  is  necessa- 
ry, the  mind  should  be  disposed  to  cheerfulness  by 
^  previous  interval  of  relaxation.  As  contentment 
eught  to  be  an  accompaniment  to  every  meal, 
punctuality  is  essential,  and  the  diner  and  the 
dinner  ought  to  be  ready  at  the  same  time.  A 
chief  maxim  in  dining  vjith  comfort,  is  to  have 
xohatever  you  loant  when  you  want  it.  It  is 
ruinous  to  have  to  w^ait  just  for  one  thing,  and 
ihen  another,  and  to  have  the  little  additions 
brought,  when  what  they  belong  to  is  half  or  en- 
tirely finished.  To  avoid  this,  a  little  oversight 
is  good,  and,  by  way  of  instance,  it  is  sound  prac- 
tical philosophy  to  have  mustard  on  the  table  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  toasted  cheese.  This  very 
omission  has  caused  as  many  small  vexations  in  the 
world  as  would,  by  this  time,  make  a  mountain 
of  miserj%  Indeed,  I  recommend  an  habitual 
consideration  of  what  adjuncts  will  be  required 
to  the  main  matters  ;  and  I  think  an  attention  to 
this,  on  the  part  of  females,  might  often  be  pre- 
ventive of  sour  looks  and  cross  words,  and  their 
anti-conjugal  consequences.     There  is  not  only 


the  usual  adjuncts,  but  to  those  who  have  any- 
thing like  genius  for  dinners,  little  additions  will 
sometimes  suggest  themselves,  which  give  a  sort 
of  poetry  to  a  repast,  and  please  the  palate  to  the 
promotion  of  health. 

'  The  present  system  of  dinner-giving  [  con- 
sider thoroughly  tainted  with  barbarism  and  vul- 
garity, and  far  removed  from  real  and  refined 
enjoyment.  As  tables  are  now  arranged,  one  is 
never  at  peace  from  an  arm  continually  setting 
on  or  taking  oflT  a  side  dish,  or  reaching  over  to 
a  wine  cooler  in  the  centre ;  then  comes  the  more 
laborious  changing  of  courses,  with  the  leanings 
right  and  left,  to  admit  a  host  of  dishes,  that  are 
set  on  only  to  be  taken  off  again,  after  being  de- 
clined in  succession  by  each  of  the  guests,  to 
whom  they  are  handed  round  ;  yet  this  is  fashion, 
and  not  to  be  departed  from.  With  respect  to 
wine,  it  is  often  offered  when  not  wanted,  and 
when  wanted,  is  perhaps  not  to  be  had  till  long 
waited  for.  It  is  dreary  to  observe  two  persons, 
glass  in  hand,  waiting  the  butler's  leisure  to  be 
able  to  take  wine  together,  and,  then  perchance, 
being  helped  in  despair  to  what  they  did  not  ask 
for  ;  and  it  is  still  more  dreary  to  be  one  of  the 
two  yourself.  How  different  when  you  can  put 
your  hand  upon  a  decanter  the  moment  you  want 
it !  I  have  been  speaking  hitherto  of  attendance 
in  its  most  perfect  state  ;  but  then  comes  the 
greater  inconvenience,  and  the  monstrous  ab- 
surdity, of  the  same  forms  with  inadequate  es- 
tablishments. Those  who  are  overwhelmed  with 
an  establishment,  are,  as  it  were,  obliged  in  self- 
defence  to  devise  work  for  their  attendants,  whilst 
those  who  have  no  such  reason  ape  an  example 
which  under  the  most  appropriate  circumstances, 
is  a  state  of  restraint  and  discomfort,  but  which, 
when  followed  merely  for  fashion's  sake,  becomes 
absolutely  intolerable.  I  remember  once  receiving 
a  severe  frown  from  a  lady  at  the  head  of  her 
table,  next  to  whom  I  was  sitting,  because  I  of- 
fered to  take  some  fish  from  her,  to  which  she 
had  helped  me,  instead  of  waiting  till  it  could  be 
handed  me  by  her  one  servant ;  and  she  was 
not  deficient  either  in  good  breeding  or  sense. 
It  is  one  of  the  evils  of  the  present  day,  that 
everybody  strives  after  the  same  dull  style,  so 
that,  when  comfort  might  be  expected,  it  is  often 
least  to  be  found.  State,  without  the  machinery 
of  state,  is  of  all  states  the  worst.  In  conclusion 
of  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  will  observe  that  I 
think  the  affluent  would  render  themselves  and 
their  country  an  essential  service,  if  they  were 
to  fall  into  the  simple,  refined  style  of  living, 
discarding  everything  incompatible  with  real 
enjoyment,  and  I  believe  that,  if  the  history  of 
overgrown  luxury  were  traced,  it  has  always 
had  its  origin  from  the  vulgar^rich — the  very 
last  class  worthy  of  imitation." 

The  67th  edition  of  '  Domestic  Cookery, 
by  a  Lady,'  has  been  published  in  the  pres- 
ent year.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  popu- 
lar and  practical  work  of  the  kind  which  has 
ever  appeared  in  England,  but  it  is  exclu- 
sively a  middle  class  book,  and  intended  for 
the  rich  bourgeoisie.  The  compiler,  Mrs. 
Rundell,  had  spent  the  early  part  of  her  life 
in  India,  and  the  last  edition  of  the  work  is 
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enriched  with  many  receipts  of  Indian  cook- 
ery. It  is  on  the  whole  a  succinct  and  judi- 
cious compilation,  but  though  well  worth  its 
price,  it  is  yet  far  from  being  a  perfect  pro- 
duction. For  many  years,  if  report  speaks 
truly,  it  has  produced  lOOOZ.  a  year  to  the 
publisher,  and  he  is  said  to  have  very  liberal- 
ly presented  the  authoress  with  a  present  of 
2000/. 

We  have  not  hitherto  spoken  of  the  '  Cook- 
ery Book  of  Careme,'  nor  did  we  notice  it 
among  the  French  works  on  cookery,  for 
two  reasons  :  first,  because  Careme  had  been 
cook  to  George  IV.;  to,  we  believe,  the 
Marquis  of  Wellesley,  to  the  Marquis  of 
Londonderry;  and  had  spent  a  consider- 
able portion  of  his  life  in  England,  or  in 
the  service  of  Englishmen:  and  secondly, 
because  the  book  has  been  translated  by  Mr. 
Hall,  'cook  to  T.  P.  Williams,  Esq.,  of 
Temple  House  near  Marlow,  and  conductor 
of  the  parliamentary  dinners  of  Lord  Canter- 
bury.' The  translation  is  very  clumsily  and 
sometimes  incorrectly  executed,  but  as  the 
translator  is  himself  a  cook  and  a  conductor 
of  dinners!  (the  office  seems  to  us  new  and 
original)  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  take 
his  version  of  the  original.  Mr.  Hall  has  at 
least  one  requisite  for  his  task,  namely,  ad- 
miration of  his  author.  '  I  conceive  (says  he 
in  his  preface)  I  am  laying  before  my  read- 
ers the  productions  of  a  man  whose  abilities 
transcended  the  generality  of  writers  in  the 
art,  whose  imagination  greatly  enlarged  the 
variety  of  entrees  and  entremets  previously 
practised,  and  whose  clear  and  perspicuous 
details  render  them  facile  not  only  to  the  ar- 
tist who  has  already  an  advance  in  his  pro- 
fession, but  also  to  those  whose  knowledge, 
of  the  higher  code  of  the  kitchen  has  been 
necessarily  limited.'  The  following  are  Ca- 
reme's  notions  on  large  dishes  of  fish,  not 
rendered  certainly  into  very  pure  and  unde- 
filed  English  by  Mr.  Hall.  The  sense  and 
substance  of  the  author  are  however  pre- 
served : 

"of  large  dishes  of  fish. 
"  I  had  remarked,"  says  M.  Careme,  "  at  the 
grand  dinners  of  Prince  Talleyrand,  that  the 
farger  pieces  of  cookery  of  the  first  course  never 
corresponded  with  the  elegance  of  the  bronzes, 
the  glass,  and  the  plate.  Delivering  myself  up 
entirely  to  cookery,  I  promised  myself  that  I 
Avould  reform  an  infinity  of  old  usages,  though 
practised  as  ihey  were  by  the  greatest  mas- 
ters of  the  art.  When  I  became  chief  of  the 
kitchen  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  I  commenced 
this  great  reform.  In  the  years  1816  and  1817 
I  was  in  England  with  the  Prince  Regent,  and  I 
was  there  gratified,  for  this  truly  royal  table  was 
always  served  in  tlie  French  manner,  and  the 
service  of  silver  was  so  superb  and  elegant  that 


that  it  would  advance  my  reputation  to  com- 
mence the  reform  that  I  had  proposed.  What 
could  be  more  ridiculous  and  absurd  than,  for 
instance,  to  see  served  pike  or  carp  a  la  Cham- 
bord,  the  garnitures  of  which  were  composed  of 
larded  sweetbreads,  young  pigeons,  cocks'  combs, 
and  kidneys  1  But  such  was,  however,  the  prac- 
tice of  men  highest  in  reputation.  ^ 

"  When  at  Vienna  with  Lord  Stewart  (now 
Marquis  of  Londonderry),  his  Britannic  majesty's 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  Austria,  I  for  the  first 
time  served  the  carp  a  la  Chambord,  surrounded 
with  my  new  garnitures  of  fish :  this  large  piece 
was  noticed,  and  the  nobility  of  Vienna,  as  well 
as  my  illustrious  employer,  approved  this  novelty ; 
for  it  is  certain  that  in  the  Austrian  capital,  until 
then,  the  French  cooks  in  reputation  there  had 
preserved  the  ancient  customs  of  Paris.  I  think 
that  a  cook  can  never  make  too  many  pecuniary 
sacrifices  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  his  art. 
I  each  day  feel  a  grateful  satisfaction  in  my  work, 
from  the  flattering  encouragements  I  receive 
from  the  noble  personages  I  serve,  but  to  accom- 
plish it  /  have  not  only  made  great  sacrifices  in 
money ^  but  every  day  have  meditated  on  some 
new  thing :  this  work  will  afibrd  proofs  of  it." 

The  following  is  Careme's  idea  of  our 
English  turtle  soup  ; 

"  TURTLE  SOUP. 

"  This  soup  is,  without  contradiction,  the  most 
lengthened  in  its  details  of  any  that  are  known ; 
the  composition  of  its  seasoning  claims  an  able 
hand  and  a  strojig  memory.  The  palate  of  the 
cook  who  executes  it  should  be  very  fine  ;  none 
of  the  ingredients  should  predominate,  not  even 
the  cayenne  or  allspice,  which  the  English 
cooks  inconsiderately  employ." 

How  well  expressed  is  this  !  What  par- 
liamentary language  !  An  able  hand  and  a 
strong  memory  ;  and  then  the  '  inconsiderate' 
use  of  spices  is  as  delicately  and  dexterous- 
ly hinted  as  though  Careme  had  taken  prac- 
tical lessons  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  the  last 
fifteen  years,  or  studied  Hamilton's  Parlia- 
mentary Logic  for  the  last  thirty. 

Notwithstanding  the  dictum  of  the  author 
of  the  '  Manuel  des  Amphitryons,'  that  '  Un 
grand  cuisinier  ne  doit  point  se  livrer  a  la 
patisserie,  dans  laquelle  il  ne  pourroit  jamais 
etre  que  mediocre,'  it  is  in  pastry  and  such 
small  trifles  that  Careme  chiefly  shines. 
His  work  is  altogether  unsuited  to  the  mass 
of  even  the  higher  classes  in  this  or  any 
other  country,  and  its  use  must  be  limited 
to  persons  of  colossal  fortunes,  who  have 
thousands  a  year  to  expend  in  magnificent 
entertainments.  The  sale  of  such  a  work 
must,  under  any  circumstances,  be  extremely 
limited,  even  though  the  price  did  not  amount 
to  the  extravagant  sum  of  twenty-one  shil- 
lings. 

Having  now  gone  through  the  principal 
cookery  books  of  England  and  France,  we 


i  was  struck  with  wonder.     It  appeared  then,   may  be   indulged  in  a  few  remarks  on  the 
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cuisine  of  both  countries.  The  cookery  of 
England  is,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  na- 
tion, an  object,  not  of  luxurious  desire  or 
morning  meditation,  but  of  plain  necessity 
and  solid  and  substantial  comfort. 

*  Due  nourishment,  we  seek,  not  gluttonous  de- 
light, 

to  use  the  words  of  Milton.     Men  "dine  to 
satisfy  hunger  in  England,  and  to  sustain 
and  strengthen  themselves  for  those,  avoca- 
tions, professional,  parliamentary,  and  com- 
mercial, into  which  they  throw  more  eager 
energy,  more  properly  directed  vigour,  force, 
and  intensity,  than  any  other  nation   under 
the  sun,  not  even  excepting  the  Americans. 
It  may  be  a  humiliating  confession,  but  in 
England  we  are  free  to  admit,  no  learned 
treatises  have  been  written  on  the    art  of 
dining   or   dinner   giving ;    we    are   wholly 
without '  meditations '  or  '  contemplations  gas- 
tronomiques  ;'  we  do  not  spend  thousands  of 
pounds  in  the  gingerbread  gilding  of  cafes 
and  restaurants  ;  nor  have  we  any  '  magasins 
de  comestibles,'  in  the  style  of  Chevet  and 
Corcellet.     Our  inventive  powers    are   not 
turned  in  the  direction  of  luxury,  nor  do  we 
make  our  bill  of  fare  our  calendar,  nor  mea- 
sure the  seasons  by  their  dainty  productions. 
"We  talk  little  of  dining  or  dishes,  however 
much  the  most  luxurious  and  sensual  among 
us  may  think  about  it.     We  can  knead  and 
bake,  and  roast  and  boil,  and  stew  plain  food, 
as    well,  perhaps   better   than   our   livelier 
neighbours ;    but  we  are  not   so    expert  in 
petits plats,  in  entrees,  entremets,  and  ragouts, 
and  are   therefore  justly  obnoxious  to   the 
pert  remark  of  Voltaire,  that  though  we  have 
twenty-four  religions,  we  have  but  one  sauce. 
We  can  compare,  combine  and  search  out 
causes  in  morals,  science,  and  legislation,  but 
we  have  given  no  heed  to  the   canons  or 
combinations  of  cookery.     We  have  given 
birth  to  a  Bacon,  a  Locke,  a  Shakspeare,  a 
Milton,  a  Watt ;  but  we  are  without  a  Vatel,  a 
Bechamel,  a  Lagupierre,  a  Beauvilliers,  or 
a  Careme.     We  have  perfected  rail-roads, 
steam-boats,  and  canals,  but  we  cannot  make 
a  supreme  de  volaille  in  perfection,  nor  ar- 
range despetits  choux  en  profiteroles .  We  have 
produced  the  best  quadrants,  the  best  sextants, 
the  best  achromatic  telescopes,  and  the  best 
chronometers ;  but  the  truffles  we  grow  in  Der- 
byshire and  Hampshire  are  pale  and  flavour 
less,  and  we  cannot  make  larks  en  gratin. 
We  have  built  the  best  steam-ships,  the  best 
steam-carriages,  the  best  vehicles  of  every 
description  for  draught,  business,  pleasure, 
and  amusement ;  but  we  cannot  fatten  frogs 
with  the  science  of  a  Simon,  and  we  do  not 
render  our  mutton  tender  by  electricity.     We  i 


have  beaten  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  fabrics 
of  linen,  woollen,  and  cotton ;  but  we  are 
ignorant  of  epigrams  of  lamb,  and  know  no- 
thing of  Salpicons  a  la  Venetienne.  We  have 
invented  the  safety-lamp,  the  stocking-frame, 
and  the  spinning-jenny  ;  but  hopelessly  try 
our  hands  at  Jilets  de  lapereaux  en  turban, 
and  ignominiously  fail  in  Salmis  of  par- 
tridge a  la  hourguinote.  We  have  excelled 
in  everything  requiring  a  union  of  enter- 
prise, energy,  perseverance,  and  wealth ;  but 
we  have  no  pates  de  foies  gras  of  home  in- 
vention, and  no  Terrines  de  Nerac.  We 
have  discovered  and  planted  colonies  which 
will  perpetuate  our  name,  our  language,  our 
literature,  and  our  free  institutions,  to  the 
last  syllable  of  recorded  time  ;  but  cannot 
make  vclout^s  of  vegetables,  nor  haricots 
hlancs  d  la  maitre  d' hotel.  We  have  given 
liberty  to  the  slave,  and  preached  the  pure 
word  of  the  gospel  to  the  nations  subjected 
to  our  dominion  and  sway ;  but  we  still  eat 
butter  badly  melted  with  our  roast  veal,  and 
we  have  not  invented  three  hundred  and 
sixty-four  wayst  o  dress  eggs.  Our  school- 
master has  indeed  been  '  long  abroad ;'  but 
though  he  has  so  far  yielded  to  innovation 
and  reform,  as  to  cast  ofl'  the  cauliflower  wig 
of  the  time  of  the  great  Busby;  yet  he  will 
not  hear  of  choujleurs  au  gratin,  or  au  jus,  but 
will  still  eat  his  esculent  boiled  hard  in  plain 
water.  But  a  truce  with  comparisons,  which 
are  somewhat  odious.  Mankind  undoubted- 
ly owe  to  our  neighbours  many  ingenious  cu- 
linary processes,  by  which  the  productions 
of  nature  are  artfully  and  pleasantly  dis- 
guised— many  delicate  combinations  of  sauces 
by  which  the  palate  is  alternately  stimulated 
and  palled ;  but  though  we  are  indebted  tQ 
the  French  for  these  nick-nackeries — though 
we  owe  to  them  hats  and  hair-powder,  bon- 
bons and  busks,  caps  and  coats,  stays  and 
swaddling-clothes,  and  sabots,  wigs,  and 
waistcoats,  filigTams  and  foulardes,  gold 
thread,  gloves,  and  the  guillotine — yet  we 
fear  the  world  is  but  little  their  debtor  in 
any  invention  which  does  not  turn  on  vanity, 
Epicurism,  or  sensuality.  They  are  a  peo- 
ple who,  according  to  their  own  historian, 
De  Thou,  discovered  how  to  make  tapestry 
before  they  had  learned  how  to  make  broad 
cloth. 

The  metropolis  of  England  exceeds  that 
of  France  in  extent  and  population ;  it  com- 
mands a  greater  supply  of  all  articles  of  con- 
sumption, and  contains  a  greater  number  and 
variety  of  markets,  which  are  better  supplied. 
There  are  also  some  articles  of  meat  and 
some  articles  of  cookery  in  which  England 
exceeds  France.  Though  we  are  also' un- 
doubtedly inferior  to  the  Gauls  in  the  articles 
of  veal  and  fowl,  yet  we  greatly  surpass  them 
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in  mutton,  produce  better  beef,  lamb,  and 
pork,  and  are  immeasurably  superior  both  in 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  our  fish,  our  veni- 
son, and  our  game. 

This  was  admitted  by  St.  Evremond  one 
hundred  and  eighty  years  ago  in  some  stan- 
zas, entitled  '  Les  A  vantages  de  I'Angleterrc,' 
wherein  he  says — 


'Roche-guyon,  Bene,  verfiiie, 
Ne  vantez  plus  votre  lapin  ; 
Windsor  en  fournit  la  cuisine 
D'un  fumet  encore  plus  fin." 


In  the  same  poem,  he  alludes  to  the  profuse 
supply  of  woodcocks,  snipe,  pheasants,  and 
larks,  and  to  the  fine  flavour  and  colour  of 
the  Bath  mutton.  It  is  in  fish,  however,  that 
we  have  been  always  most  pre-eminent. 

The  turbot  brought  to  Billingsgate  in  the 
last  month  (March)  in  large  quantities  from 
the  sand-banks,  on  the  coast  of  Holland  and 
St.  George's  channel,  sufficiently  attest  our 
energy  and  enterprise.  The  coasts  of  Hol- 
land, and  the  sea  beyond  our  western  coast, 
are  as  open  to  the  French  as  to  the  British, 
yet  when  has  any  Paris  market  disclosed 
euch  a  supply  of  fish  as  may  be  seen  daily 
at  Billingsgate,  even  after  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  retail  fishmongers  have  been 
supplied  ?  In  a  few  soups,  such  as  turtle, 
which  we  possess  in  the  greatest  perfection, 
owing  to  out  colonial  trade,  and  ox  tail,  mock 
turtle,  giblet,  hare,  pea,  and  mutton  broth,  we 
also  surpass  the  French, — but  in  the  making 
of  the  latter  admirable  broth  for  invalids,  there 
is  still  much  to  desire  at  coffee-houses  and 
clubs.  We  scarcely  know  a  public  establish- 
ment where  it  may  be  eaten  in  perfection, 
excepting  at  Brookes's  in  St.  James's-street. 
It  were  most  desirable  that  we  should  learn 
how  to  make  a  French  houillon  or  a  lait  de 
poule,  for  here  indeed  we  are  ignorant  and  at 
fault.  In  the  boiling  of  all  plain  fish  we  sur- 
pass our  neighbours.  There  is  nothing  in 
Paris  equal  to  a  first  rate  English  turbot,  cod- 
fish, haddock,  John  Dorey,  or  Southampton 
water,  or  Severn  salmon  ;  but  we  think  the 
sauces  used  for  these  fishes  in  France  infi- 
nitely preferable.  It  is,  we  believe,  a  remark 
of  Lady  Holland,  that  no  fish  should  be  eaten 
with  another,  and,  therefore,  lobster  sauce  is 
excluded  from  her  table.  Dutch  sauce  is 
unquestionably  more  favourable  to  the  flavour 
of  all  boiled  fish. 

The  French  certainly  beat  us  in  sturgeon 
cutlets,  filets  dc  sole,  and  Bechamels  of  fish. 
The  oysters  of  Cancale,  of  Etretat,  of  Os- 
tend,  and  Marenne,  are,  we  freely  admit,  su- 
perior to  the  generality  of  English  oysters, 
because  they  arc  less  artificially  fed,  and 
have  not  their  flavour  washed  away.     But  if 
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the  London  tradesmen  would  spare  their  oat- 
meal and  fresh  water,  we  have  no  dout^f  the 
Milton  native  oyster  would  be  found  fully 
equal  to  its  Gallic  brother.  The  Carlingford 
and  Burren  oysters  are  fully  as  good.  In 
other  shell-fish  also  we  have  a  decided  supe- 
riority. The  corpulent,  respectable,  full-fed 
crab  is  almost  unknown  to  the  Gauls,  and 
they  have  but  a  small  quantity  of  lobsters 
and  prawns,  but  they  cultivate  the  smaller 
Cray  fish  in  great  quantities,  which  is  not 
common  in  England.  Nor  is  there  anything 
in  French  cookery  equal  to  our  barons  of 
beef,  our  noble  sirloins,  our  exquisite  haunch- 
es, and  saddles,  legs,  and  loins  of  Southdown 
mutton  ;  our  noble  rounds  of  boiled  beef,  and 
those  prime  five  guinea  haunches  of  venison, 
which  one  sees  from  June  till  September,  at 
the  establishments  of  the  Messrs.  Groves,  at 
Charing-cross  and  Bond-street.  In  cutlets 
of  all  kinds,  in  fricassees,  ragouts,  salmis, 
quenelles,  purees  filets,  and  more  especially 
in  the  dressing  of  vegetables,  our  neighbours 
surpass  us  ;  but  we  roast  our  game  more  per- 
fectly, and  can  hash  mutton  and  venison  bet- 
ter than  any  one  of  the  myriads  of  French 
cooks.  In  bread,  cream,  butter,  eggs,  wheth- 
er with  reference  to  size  or  freshness,  Eng- 
land has  not  to  compare  with  France ;  and 
a  French  poularde  of  La  Bresse  or  du  Mans 
is  worth  all  the  Dorking  fowl  hatched  since 
the  time  of  the  deluge.  Though,  therefore, 
we  admit  that  the  French  cuisine  be  more 
luxurious,  more  varied,  more  palatable,  more 
fair  and  dainty  to  look  on  than  our  ruder, 
more  simple,  more  frugal,  and  less  luxurious 
kitchen,  yet  we  apprehend  our  aliments  (with 
the  single  exception  of  our  vegetables)  are 
infinitely  more  nutritious,  and  to  English 
stomachs,  at  least,  just  as  easy  of  digestion — 
perhaps,  indeed,  easier,  than  the  more  refined 
and  recherche  fare  of  our  livelier  neighbours. 
It  were  undoubtedly  desirable  that  we  should 
learn  a  little  from  them  in  the  way  of  white 
and  brown  sauces,  in  vcloutes,  in  the  dressing 
of  vegetables,  in  the  making  that  simple,  ex- 
cellent thing,  an  omelette,  in  cooking  beef 
steaks,  veal  cutlets,  and  mutton  chops,  in  the 
seasoning  and  flavouring  with  ham  instead  of 
with  salt ;  and  in  a  more  profuse  use  of  eggs, 
oil,  and  butter.  The  great  objection  to  the 
more  general  employment  of  these  good 
things  hitherto  has  been  the  expense,  but  now 
that  the  extended  operation  of  the  tariff  has 
rendered  all  kinds  of  provisions  cheaper,  we 
look  forward  to  a  great  improvement  in  the 
kitchen  even  of  the  middle  classes.  Within 
the  last  twenty-five  years  great  improvements 
have  been  introduced  into  the  domestic  cook- 
ery of  the  highest  nobility,  and  within  the 
last  ten  years,  owing  to  frequent  inter-com- 
munication, such  has  been  the  rapid  progress 
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that  one  may  fancy  oneself  dining  in  the  Rue 
jAe  Bourbon,  the  Rue  de  Grenelle,  or  the  Rue 
St.  Florentin,  instead  of  in  Grosvenor  or  Bel- 
grave-squares  or  Park-lane ;  but  still  while 
anything  is  imperfect,  something  remains  to 
be  done,  and  with  the  continuation  of  peace, 
we  look  forward  with  hopefulness,  not  alone 
to  a  more  extended  commerce  and  a  firmer 
friendship,  but  to  an  improved  cookery.  We 
do  not  desire  to  see  Englishmen  gluttons, 
gourmands,  or  refined  sensualists,  but  we  do 
desire  to  see  them  adopt  some  few  culinary 
improvements  which  w^ould  contribute  to  their 
material  comfort,  to  their  physical  health, 
and,  we  may  say,  to  their  mental  enjoyment. 
*  Comer  a  gusto  y  vestir  al  uso,'  is  philosophy 
in  England  as  well  as  in  Spain.  We  fear 
that  we  have  trespassed  to  an  unseasonable 
extent  on  the  reader's  time  and  patience,  but 
the  theme  is  a  copious  and  inviting  one.  Dr. 
Johnson  declared  that  the  subject  on  which 
a  man  most  frequently  and  most  earnestly 
thought  was  his  dinner,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
the  great  leviathan  spoke  truly  in  so  far  as 
lie  was  personally  concerned.  'I  could,' 
says  he,  '  write  a  better  book  of  cookery  than 
has  ever  yet  been  written ;  it  should  be  a 
book  on  philosophical  principles ;  I  would 
tell  what  is  the  best  butcher's  meat,  the  pro- 
per season  for  vegetables,  and  then  how  to 
roast  and  boil  and  to  compound.' 

Would  that  the  doctor  had  lived  to  com- 
plete the  task !     The  work  would  have  been 
as  useful,  as  popular,  and  as  well  executed 
as  the  dictionary ;  and  there  can  scarcely  be 
a  doubt  that  it  would  be  comprehensive  and 
'Cosmopolitan  in  its  character,  and  lucid  and 
/well  arranged  in  its  details.     Such  a  work 
yet   remains   to   be  written,    and   the    only 
wonder  is,  that  it  has  not  been  long  since  at- 
•tempted  and  accomplished.     When  we  con- 
sider that  no  body  of  men  in  this  our  coun- 
try, from  a  parish  vestry  to  the  imperial  par- 
liament, can  meet  on  any  public   occasion 
without    dining   together — that   the    Whigs 
dine  with  Lord  John  Russell,  the  Conserva- 
tives with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  the  Radicals 
with  any  leader  of  theirs,  if  any  such  there 
be,  with  a  good  house  and  cellar  and  a  good 
cook — we  must  consider  that  the  art  of  din- 
ing ('  I'art  de  la  gueule,'  as  Montaigne  says) 
is  one  of  the  most  important  bases  of  repre- 
sentative government,  and  it  should  not  be 
without  its  professors,  historians,  and  expo- 
nents.    We  have  here  endeavoured  to  make 
the  subject  of  a  neutral  character,  and   to 
show  the  respective  merits  of  French  and 
English  cookery.     Substantial  solidity  and 
simplicity  are  the  distinctive  marks  of  the 
one  ;  variety,  delicacy,  and  harmonious  com- 
bination, is  the  character  of  the  other.    Both 
are  excellent  in  their  way,  but  a  fusion  of 


the  two  kitchens  rejecting  what  is  coarse 
and  barbarous  in  the  English,  and  too  gross, 
Gascon,  and  Provenqal  in  the  French, 
would  be  the  perfection  of  good  living. 
Though  we  are  personally  no  admirers  of 
French  manners  or  French  morals — though 
we  put  no  faith  in  French  equality,  abhor 
French  centralization,  loathe  from  the  very 
bottom  of  our  hearts  French  tyranny,  and 
think  French  military  glory — which  is  but  a 
velvety  euphemism  for  French  brigandage 
and  French  invasion — should  be  put  down 
by  the  comity  of  nations,  and  the  strong  will 
and  strong  arm  of  mankind — yet  we  are  of 
opinion  that  there  is  much  in  the  French 
kitchen  which  might  be  advantageously 
transplanted  and  successfully  imitated  in 
this  country.  But  as  nations  cling  with 
constancy  to  their  old  culinary  customs,  and 
as  systems  of  cookery  often  survive  systems 
of  policy,  we  are  not  very  hopeful  as  to  any 
immediate  change.  A  new  cookery  book, 
however,  pointing  out  the  respective  merits 
of  the  French  and  English  culinar}'^  art,  is  a 
work  greatly  and  urgently  wanted.  The 
Peel  Tariff  will  never  have  a  fair  trial  till 
such  a  publication  sees  the  light.  The  right 
honourable  baronet  should  favour  the  pro- 
ject, and  hold  out  some  prospect  of  patron- 
age to  any  writer  who  undertakes  this  task. 
No  man  has  made  a  greater  impression  on 
his  supporters  by  his  good  dinners  than  our 
present  premier ;  and  if  we  were  asked, 
whether  his  followers  are  more  charmed  by 
his  expositions  in  St.  Stephen's  or  by  his 
entrees  in  Privy  Gardens,  we  should  unhesi- 
tatingly point  to  the  well  filled,  smoking 
table  in  his  private  residence,  and  not  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Commons. 


Art.  IX. — VInde  Anglaise  en  1843.  (Bri- 
tish India  in  1843.)  Par  le  Comte 
Edouard  de  Warren,  Ancien  Oflicier 
au  Service  de  S.  M.  Britannique  dans 
rinde,  Presidence  de  Madras.  Paris. 
1844. 

There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  more  extraordinary  in  itself  than 
the  establishment  of  our  Indian  empire.  It 
forms,  therefore,  very  naturally,  the  wonder 
of  all  surrounding  states.  But  in  proportion 
as  they  experience  surprise  at  our  daring 
and  good  fortune,  their  envy  also  is  excited. 
They  imagine  themselves  possessed  of  no 
less  merit  than  we,  and  look  upon  our  great 
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achievements  in  arms  and  statesmanship,  as 
more  the  result  of  accident  than  of  superior- 
ity in  valour  and  political  wisdom.  The 
next  step,  of  course,  is  to  the  belief,  that  in 
order  to  wrest  the  brilliant  prize  from  our 
grasp,  little  more  is  necessary  than  boldly 
to  attempt  it.  We  are  almost  inclined  to 
wish,  that  they  who  entertain  this  notion 
would  make  the  experiment.  They  would 
then  be  delivered  from  a  delusion,  which 
must  at  present  be  a  source  of  unceasing 
affliction  to  them.  We  allude  more  particu- 
larly to  Russia  and  France.  The  latter,  in- 
deed, is  not  itself  in  a  condition  to  indulge 
its  lust  of  empire  in  the  farther  East.  It 
made  the  desperate  trial  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and,  after  many  ineffectual  strug- 
gles, was  driven  out  of  India  at  the  point  of 
the  English  bayonet.  Hopeless,  therefore, 
of  success  in  its  own  proper  person,  it  now 
seeks  to  transfer  the  task  of  vengeance  to 
another  power,  which,  sooner  or  later,  will 
probably  venture  upon  the  enterprise,  and 
experience  a  defeat  equally  disastrous  and 
humiliating. 

The  work  of  M.  de  Warren,  which  appears 
just  now  to  afford  our  neighbours  consider- 
able satisfaction,  is  a  laborious  political 
pamphlet,  the  precise  object  of  which  the 
author  himself,  while  writing  it,  did  not  very 
well  understand.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  be 
his  aim  to  prevail  on  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
to  march  eastward  without  delay,  and  annex 
India  to  his  dominions.  Anon,  however,  he 
relents,  and  condescendingly  points  out  to 
Great  Britain  the  means  by  which  she  may 
protect  herself  from  the  gripe  of  the  Russian 
bear.  Presently  he  relapses  into  his  former 
views,  and  confidently  predicts  our  downfal, 
which,  if  his  interpretation  of  our  policy  be 
correct,  would,  doubtless,  prove  a  great 
blessing  to  humanity.  M.  de  Warren,  how- 
ever, is  far  too  sentimental  to  be  a  consistent 
politician.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  his 
work,  fascinated  by  our  magnificent  qualities 
as  a  nation,  he  protests  that  he  owes  us  no 
ill-will,  that  he  does  not  seriously  in  his 
heart  desire  our  overthrow  ;  that  all  he  has 
said  of  our  weakness,  and  the  overwhelming 
force  of  Russia,  is  not  meant  to  be  under- 
stood literally  ;  that,  in  one  word,  his  only 
purpose  throughout  is  to  scare  us  into  the 
arms  of  France.  Ah,  M.  de  Warren!  If 
the  case  be  really  as  you  say,  why  have 
you,  in  a  hundred  places  in  your  book,  been 
so  very  indiscreet  as  to  prove  our  utter  un- 
worthiness  to  govern  Hindustan?  For  if 
our  rule  be  a  curse  to  the  natives,  it  cannot 
be  converted  into  a  blessing  by  the  course 
jof  proceeding  you  recommend.  It  will  pro- 
fit the  poor  Hindus  nothing  to  learn  that 
England  has  bestowed  on  France,  Egypt, 


and  Malta,  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  all 
the  provinces  west  of  the  Rhine.  And  yet 
these,  we  are  told,  are  the  only  terms  on. 
which  France  will  consent  to  guarantee  to 
us  the  possession  of  our  Asiatic  conquests. 
Not  one  syllable  is  to  be  urged  by  her  in 
behalf  of  our  unhappy  Indian  subjects.  She 
abandons  them  entirely  to  our  mercy,  pro- 
vided we  will  gratify  her  ambition,  and  ena- 
ble her  to  tyrannise  over  a  larger  extent  of 
country  than  at  present  owns  her  sway. 
What,  after  all,  becomes  then  of  the  tender 
sympathy  of  France  for  India  ?  How  is 
she  to  be  delivered  from  the  sadness  which 
the  contemplation  of  our  wickedness  occa- 
sions her  ?  By  what  means  is  the  revolt- 
ing trade  which  it  is  said  we  are  carrying 
on  in  the  East  to  be  converted  into  an  honest 
occupation  ?  All,  it  seems,  may  be  accom- 
plished by  abetting  the  usurpations  and 
wrongs  of  France,  by  gratifying  her  cupid- 
ity, by  administering  to  her  fierce  desire  of 
self-aggrandisement,  by  admitting  her,  as  it 
were,  into  partnership  of  empire,  and  recog- 
nizing her,  instead  of  Russia,  as  the  second 
power  in  the  world.* 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  observation 
that  national  prejudice  blinds  and  bewilders 
the  judgment.  Each  work  on  India  which 
successively  makes  its  appearance  in  France 
tends,  however,  to  prove  the  justness  of  it ; 
though  it  would  be  impossible  to  cite  a  more 
complete  exemplification  than  the  two  volumes 
now  before  us.  The  author,  by  extraction 
an  Irishman,  served  nine  years  in  the  Ma- 
dras army,  and  necessarily  during  that  period 
picked  up  some  kind  of  information  respect- 
ing the  country  and  its  European  rulers- 
He  then  grew  weary  of  fighting  or  marching 


♦ "  Nation  sage  et  grave,  ouvrez  enfin  les  yeux 
sur  vos  veritables  interets;  ne  vous  meprenez  point 
sur  le  role  que  la  Providence  vous  a  marque  par 
votre  stabilite  et  votre  gloire.  La  France  qui  sait 
estimer  vos  efforts  pour  le  progres  de  I'humanite, 
qui  a  su  en  tout  temps  se  sacrifier  elle-meme  pour 
la  civilisation  et  la  liberte  du  monde,  pourra  peut- 
etre  se  resigner  a  n'etre  que  laseconde  en  influence 
reelle,  pourvu  toutelbis  qu'on  lui  conserve  par  cour- 
toisie  la  place  d'honneur.  Mais  c'est  une  reine 
dechue  dont  la  susceptibilite  n'en  est  que  plus  ja- 
louse :  elle  pent  vous  pardonner  ses  malheurs;  elle 
ne  vous  pardonnera  jamais  son  opprobre.  N'espe- 
rez  point  qu'elle  acceptera  jamais  le  troisieme  rang, 
oil  vous  voudriez  la  faire  descendre.  Ne  vous  flat- 
tez  point  surtout,  qu'elle  consente  a  vous  laisser 
partager  les  depouilles  de  I'empire  Ottoman  sans 
elle  et  avec  sa  rivale ;  ce  serait  pour  elle  un  abime 
d'infamie.  Elle  secouerait  plutot  toutes  les  entraves, 
meme  son  gouvernement,  s'il  etait  capable  de  vou- 
loir  I'arreter !  Elle  s'arracherait  de  ces  fondemens 
pour  tomber  sur  vous  !  Elle  vous  enlacerait  plutot 
dans  ses  bras  puissans,  et  vous  entrainerait  avec  elle 
dans  le  precipice  que  vous  auriez  creuse  pour  elle, 
et  ou  Tous  peririez  toutes  les  deux !" — Tome  ii.,  p. 
402. 
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under  British  colours,  and  proceeding  to 
France,  his  adopted  country,  betook  himself 
to  the  business  of  politics.  It  is  perfectly 
easy  to  discover  what  feelings  were  upper- 
most in  his  mind  when  he  exchanged  our 
service  for  that  of  Louis  Philippe.  His 
vanity  had  been  Avounded  and  his  pride 
humbled  by  the  aristocratic  manners  of  our 
countrymen  in  the  East.  Being  nothing  but 
an  adventurer,  he  had,  no  doubt,  always 
been  looked  upon  and  treated  as  such.  This 
insult,  alia  mcnte  repostum,  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  M.  de  Warren  ever  to  pardon. 
Eagerly,  therefore,  and  strenuously  did  he 
apply  himself  to  the  composition  of  a  book, 
through  the  pages  of  which  his  long  pent-up 
feelings  of  revenge  might  exhale  and  display 
themselves  before  the  world.  In  '  L'Inde 
Anglaise,'  we  have  the  result  of  this  agi'ee- 
able  process,  and  no  one  can  fail  to  confess, 
that  it  is  every  way  worthy  of  the  inspira- 
tion in  which  it  originated. 

The  work  consists  of  two  parts,  one  made 
up  of  personal  narrative,  interspersed  with 
sundry  smart  reflections,  the  other  simply  a 
compilation  from  the  worst  possible  sources, 
eked  out  with  some  of  the  most  extravagant 
views  of  politics  which  we  ever  remember 
to  have  met  with.    Nevertheless,  the  period- 
ical press*  of  France  is  not  ashamed  to  put 
forward  this  offspring  of  ignorance,  vanity, 
and  vengeance,  as  a  production  of  rare  merit, 
from  which  the  French  public  may  derive 
enlarged  and  correct  ideas  of  British  India. 
We  strongly  compassionate  those  persons, 
whether  in  France  or  elsewhere,  whom  haste 
or  ignorance  may  betray  into  the  adoption 
of  M.  de  Warren's  views.     Into  more  mon- 
«trous  errors  they  could  not  possibly  fall. 
Almost  every  opinion  he  maintains,  with  the 
exceptions  we  shall  presently  point  out,  is 
at  variance  with  the  focts  of  history,  nay,  in 
direct  contradiction  with  every  man's  daily 
experience   who   has    set   his  foot   on   the 
shores  of  India,  or  had  the  pleasure  to  meet 
with  a  native  of  that  country  in  any  part 
whatsoever  of  the   East.     Such  being  the 
case,  it  will  not  be  expected  that  we  should 
refute  all  his  asseitions,  the  most  ridiculous 
and  extravagant  of  which  are  servilely  re- 
peated by  the  '  Re^-ue  des   Deux  Mondes.' 
The  most  remarkable  among  his  perversions 
of  fact,  are  his  audacious  misrepresentations 
of  the   East  India  Company's  government, 
and  his  impudent  libel  on  the  native  Indian 
army.    To  obtain  belief  on  these  two  points, 
which  he  considered  it  important  to  estab- 
lish, he  is  careful  to  adhere  to  truth  in  an- 
other  part  of   his    subject,  which,  coming 


*  See  '  Revue  des  Deux  Monde.s  '  for  Februarv, 
pp.  542-572.  ' 


under  the   observation  of  all   mankind,  he 
could    not    successfully    misrepresent — we 
mean  the  splendid  equipment,  matchless  dis- 
cipline, and  indomitable  valour  of  the  Eng- 
lish   army.     The    Irish   blood   still   in    his 
veins,  would  not  suffer  him  to  detract  from 
the  character  of  his  father's  countrymen  in 
these  particulars.     On  the  contrary,  with  a 
frankness  and  an  earnestness  which  cannot 
fail  to  excite  very  unpleasant  sensations  in 
the  breasts  of  thousands  on  the  other  side 
of  the   channel,  he  maintains  that,  on  the 
field  of  battle,  the  British  infantry  is,  in  all 
respects,  the  first  in  the  world.     He  denies^ 
indeed,  its  aptitude  for  marching  ;  but,  doubt- 
less, he  means  marching  with  its  back  to 
the  enemy,  for  in  the  other  direction  it  has 
seldom  failed,  as  the  whole  history  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  can  sufficiently  testify.     In 
matters  of  this  kind,  however,  M.  de  Warren 
is  singularly  capricious.     He  expects,  it  is 
to  be  presumed,  that  we   should  set  some 
value  on  his   compliments  to  the   military 
class  of  our  countrymen  ;    and  yet,  when 
English  writers  let  fall  anything  in  favour 
of  French  intrepidity,  he  refuses  to  accept 
our  testimony,  from  the  characteristic  per- 
suasion that  it  must  have  been  prompted  by 
some  sinister  motive. 

But  topics  such  as  these  are  only  calcu- 
lated to  amuse  the  weak  and  puerile  of  both 
countries.  We  can  well  afford  to  dispense 
with  adulation,  foreign  br  domestic,  on  the 
subject  of  our  achievements  in  war ;  but  it 
is  important  that  we  should  inspire  the  rest 
of  Christendom  with  the  belief  that,  in  gov- 
erning our  distant  colonies  and  dependencies, 
we  are  guided  by  the  principles  of  justice 
and  equity.  The  task,  we  are  aware,  is  not 
an  easy  one.  Our  rivals  are,  of  course,  in- 
terested in  misunderstanding  our  motives, 
and  misrepresenting  our  conduct,  both  to 
themselves  and  others.  It  mitigates  the 
consciousness  of  inferiority.  To  rail  is  al- 
ways the  privilege  of  the  weak.  We  are, 
consequently,  not  surprised  that  the  French 
and  Russians  should  indulge  in  this  pleasure. 
They  behold  us  masters  of  the  East ;  they 
perceive  our  authority  more  and  more  firmly 
established  every  day,  where  they  have  hi- 
therto vainly  endeavoured  to  introduce  their 
own  ;  they  see  province  after  province,  and 
kingdom  after  kingdom,  reduced  to  our  obe- 
dience ;  they  learn  with  vexation  that  the 
vast  population  of  India  is  gradually,  under 
our  paternal  government,  consolidating  into 
one  mass,  and  receiving  the  impress  of  our 
energetic  character;  they  observe  the  various 
nations  we  have  subdued  srowincf  more  sub- 
missive  and  content,  and  more  reconciled  to 
our  ascendency,  because  better  governed  and 
more  abundantly  supplied  with  the  necessa- 
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ries  and  comforts  of  life ;  and  witnessing  all  I 
these  things,  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that 
they  should  be  scandalizod  at  our  success. 

Even  here  at  home,  it  has  been  too  much 
the  fashion  to  indulge  in  invectives  against 
the  East  India  Company.  Party  feeling, 
however,  will,  in  some  cases,  account  for 
this,  while  in  others  we  nmst  seek  the  causes 
of  the  anomaly  in  accidental  combinations 
of  circumstances.  We  ourselves  are  far 
from  contending  that  the  Company's  policy 
has  invariably  been  just  and  upright.  Errors 
there  have  been,  and  faults  there  have  been, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  our  intention  to  apolo- 
gise for  them ;  but  we  do  most  strenuously 
maintain  that,  upon  the  whole,  a  more  hu- 
mane, considerate,  and  equitable  government 
than  that  of  the  East  India  Company  has 
seldom  been  witnessed  in  any  country.  It 
may  suit  very  well  the  purposes  of  M.  de 
Warren  and  the  '  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes' 
to  impose  their  own  false  views  of  this  sub- 
ject upon  the  ignorance  of  France.  Russian 
gold,  we  know,  is  liberally  distributed  at 
Paris,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  Europe,  and 
one  of  the  objects  which  Nicholas  has  most 
at  heart,  is  to  give  the  widest  possible  circu- 
lation to  every  diversity  of  libel  against  the 
Anglo-Indian  government.  Everywhere  the 
majority  of  ordinary  readers  are  easy  to  be 
deluded,  and  in  France  more  easy  than  any- 
where else,  because  of  the  national  inapti- 
tude to  reason,  and  proneness  to  be  carried 
away  by  whatever  flatters  its  prejudices  or 
its  vanity,  or  ministers  to  its  unappeasable 
hatred  of  Great  Britain.  Considerations 
such  as  these  can  alone  account  for  the  po- 
pularity of  so  wild  a  rhapsody  as  that  of  M. 
de  Warren,  abounding  everywhere  with  the 
grossest  caricature,  with  wilful  perversions 
of  fact,  with  evidences  of  unpardonable  igno- 
rance, seasoned  and  rendered  piquant,  how- 
ever, by  the  most  rancorous  animosity  against 
his  former  benefactors.  He  has,  perhaps, 
properly  estimated  the  credulity  and  aptitude 
to  be  duped  of  the  reading  public  in  France, 
where  no  statement  is  too  absurd  to  obtain 
belief,  no  rhodomontade  too  contemptible  to 
excite  admiration. 

Still,  we  are  very  far,  of  course,  from  re- 
garding his  voice  as  the  voice  of  France ; 
otherwise,  w^e  should  be  compelled  to  enter- 
tain a  far  worse  opinion  of  our  neighbours 
than  we  actually  do.  He,  for  example,  re- 
presents the  French  people  as  a  horde  of 
base  mercenaries,  from  whose  minds  every 
irace  of  magnanimity,  justice,  equity,  and 
every  other  virtue,  has  been  utterly  erased  ; 
who,  from  their  post  in  the  centre  of  Europe, 
hold  up  their  swords  and  offer  them  to  the 
best  bidder,*  regardless  whether  the  cause 


•  Iq  another  part  of  bis  work,  M.  de  Warren  be- 


to  which  they  sell  themselves  be  that  of 
liberty  or  despotism,  of  equity  or  iniquity— 
in  one  word,  of  Great  Britain  or  Russia.  He 
tells  us  that  the  day  of  chivalrous  feeling  has 
passed ;  that  if  France  ever  was  frank  and 
manly,  she  has  now  recovered  from  het 
paroxysm  of  simplicity,  and  is  determined  to 
make  the  most  of  her  hireling  valour ;  that  ia 
short,  she  is  swayed  entirely  by  seltishness, 
and  will  dispose  of  herself  to  those  who  can 
offer  most.  This,  we  suspect,  is  saying  too 
much  ;  for,  although  the  French  have  never 
been  remarkable  for  their  disinterestedness, 
they  are  still  not  wholly  unsusceptible  of 
generous  feelings,  and  may  occasionally, 
therefore,  suffer  themseh'es  to  be  swayed  by 
them.  But  this  is  altogether  their  owa 
afiair,  and  we  leave  them  to  settle  it  as 
they  best  may  with  M.  de  Warren.  Our 
business  is  to  refute  the  accusations  which 
he  has  ignorantly  preferred  against  our  In- 
dian government  and  subjects. 

And,  first,  for  the  government.  One  of 
the  most  unequivocal  signs  of  oppression 
and  misrule  which  society  ever  puts  for- 
ward in  any  country,  is  the  affectation  of 
poverty  to  which  wealthy  men  are  driven,  in 
order  to  conceal  their  opulence.  Now,  dur- 
ing every  period  of  the  Mogul  empire,  as 
must  be  well  known  even  to  the  most  super- 
ficial student  of  Indian  history,  the  rich  men 
among  the  Hindiis  were  always  in  the  habit 
of  secreting  their  treasures,  or  converting 
them  into  jewellery,  for  the  convenience 
of  more  easy  transport,  in  case  circum- 
stances should  render  it  necessary  for  them 
to  fly  to  some  other  country.  In  the  same 
causes,  originated  the  mean  and  forbidding 
exterior  aspect  of  their  houses,  which,  in 
Shikarpur  and  other  Mussulman  cities,  still 
distinguishes  them.  They  run  up  dull  brick 
walls  in  front  of  their  dwellings,  in  order  to 
suggest  the  idea  of  gloom  and  wretchedness ; 
the  first  exterior  court  corresponds  in  ap- 
pearance with  this  wall ;  but  as  you  pene- 
trate farther  and  farther  into  the  dwelling, 
additional  indications  of  luxury  and  splen- 
dour meet  your  eye,  until,  in  the   sacred 

comes  so  very  poetical,  and  so  very  flattering  to  us 
as  a  people,  that  we  cannot  refuse  ourselves  the 
pleasure  of  quoting  the  passage.  He  divides,  afler 
his  own  fashion,  the  world  between  us  and  France. 
"  A  vous  tout  Tempire  de  Neptune,  h  vous  I'Ocean 
sans  limites ;  a  vous  le  commerce  universel  dont 
vous  etes  dignes  par  votre  industrie  ;  nous  vous  les 
abandonnerons  sans  trop  de  regret.  Mais  a  nous  le 
beau  lac  qui  baigne  nos  rivages,  qui  nous  separe  de 
notre  colonie,  on  notre  genie  peu  avenlureur  qui 
n'aime  pas  les  lointains  voyages,  mais  passionn6 
pour  le  soleil,  la  nature,  et  les  arts,  pourra  se  livrer 
ases  reves  sur  les  eaux  dorees  du  Bospb  re,  aux 
voluptesdans  la  bale  embaumee  de  Naples,  a  I'eludc 
et  la  science  sur  les  rives  classiqaes  d  Alexandric." 
I  —Tome  ii.,  p.  399. 
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apartments  of  the  zenana,  you  witness  the 
utmost  magnificence  at  the  command  of  the 
owner.  The  English  had  not  been  long 
masters  of  India  before  this  taste  began 
gradually  to  disappear.  At  first,  as  being 
yet  uncertain  of  the  future,  the  Hindus  put 
forward,  timidly  and  sparingly,  the  tokens  of 
their  riches.  They  could  not  immediately 
persuade  themselves  that  the  old  order  of 
things  had  really  passed  away.  But  when 
they  made  the  discovery  that  men  were 
taxed  by  the  British  government  according 
to  just  and  settled  principles,  and  not  pil- 
laged because  they  might  happen  to  be  rich, 
they  gave  free  vent  to  their  natural  predilec- 
tions, and  surrounded  themselves  openly 
with  a  blaze  of  magnificence.  From  the 
erection  of  superb  and  spacious  houses,  the 
Hindus  proceeded  to  the  formation  of  gar- 
dens and  the  laying  out  of  grounds.  They 
cultivated  a  taste  for  flowers,  they  delighted 
in  beautiful  exotic  shrubs,  they  created  parks 
and  plantations,  and  indulged  their  Brah- 
minical  feet  with  the  soft  turf  of  lawns.  At 
present,  accordingly,  there  are  thousands  of 
lovely  gardens  in  Bengal,  to  the  adorning  of 
which  the  Company  has  supplied,  gratis,  in- 
numerable specimens  of  costly  plants  and 
flowering  shrubs  from  its  horticultural  esta- 
blishments at  Calcutta.  Besides,  if  M.  de 
Warren  had  inquired,  he  would  have  found 
that,  all  over  India,  the  breeds  of  domestic 
animals  have  been  wonderfully  improved, 
and  that  the  natives  now  apply  themselves 
with  extraordinary  ardour  and  success  to  the 
higher  and  more  expensive  processes  of  ag- 
riculture— a  state  of  things  wholly  incom- 
patible with  that  universal  wretchedness  and 
misery  to  which  he  fancies  all  India  has 
been  reduced.  Again,  on  the  subject  of 
famines,  he  is  either  extremely  ignorant,  or, 
knowing  the  facts,  thinks  proper  to  misre- 
present them.  Under  the  governments  of 
the  Mogul  emperors  and  native  rajas,  dearths 
were  notoriously  frequent,  the  crops  failed, 
the  people,  discouraged  by  poverty  and  des- 
potism, had  not,  and  could  not,  have  made 
provision  for  the  evil  day;  and  thousands, 
consequently,  were  swept  to  a  premature 
grave.  Such  calamities  happen  but  seldom 
now.  First,  because  the  country  is  better 
and  more  extensively  cultivated  ;  secondly, 
because  the  authorities  watch  more  assidu- 
ously over  the  welfare  of  the  people  ;  and 
thirdly,  because  commerce,  better  understood 
and  more  judiciously  encouraged  than  for- 
merly, is  now  able  to  relieve  the  distresses 
of  one  province  by  the  superfluities  of  an- 
other. Had  M.  de  Warren  properly  used 
his  eyes  when  travelling,  he  would  here  and 
there  have  discovered  the  vast  granaries  of 
the  Company,  erected  expressly  to  prevent 


the  recurrence  of  those  awful  sacrifices  of 
population  which,  under  the  emperors  whose 
munificence  he  lauds  and  magnifies,  hap- 
pened so  frequently. 

Our  limits  absolutely  forbid  us  to  enume- 
rate all  the  great  benefits  which  the  Com- 
pany's government  has  conferred  upon  India; 
nor,  in  fact,  is  this  the  place  to  enter  into 
minute  details.  We  may,  nevertheless,  point 
out  to  our  persevering  detractors  some  few 
circumstances  which,  if  properly  weighed, 
may  enable  them,  if  they  be  so  disposed,  to 
acquire  a  more  correct  idea  of  what  we  have 
done  for  the  Hindus,  and  in  what  light  we 
are  consequently  regarded  by  them.  The 
native  governments,  whether  Hindu  or  Mus- 
sulman, neither  provide  now,  nor  ever  did 
provide  for  the  security  of  life  and  property. 
To  a  certain  extent  the  prejudices  of  the 
populace  induce  them,  notwithstanding,  to 
pay  respect  to  rulers  who  own  the  same 
creed  with  themselves,  or  who  bow  before 
the  same  idols.  This  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
veterate failings  of  human  nature,  if  a  failing 
it  be.  But  time  and  opportunities  being 
granted  for  experience,  the  professors  of 
Islamism  and  Bhraminism  come  at  last, 
however  reluctantly,  to  the  conclusion,  that 
justice  and  good  government  are  better  from 
a  Christian  than  their  contraries  from  pagans 
and  true  believers.  In  obedience  to  this 
conviction,  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontiers  of 
all  native  states,  gradually,  one  after  another, 
migrate  into  our  territories  in  search  of  ill- 
usage,  according  to  M.  de  Warren,  but  in 
their  own  opinion  to  escape  from  it.  Some- 
times the  turbulence  and  anarchy  prevailing 
in  their  own  country,  send  them  over  the  bor- 
ders in  droves,  and  urge  them  to  appeal  as 
supplicants  to  the  British,  to  deliver  the  un- 
happy land  of  their  birth  from  the  tyranny  that 
scourges  and  desolates  it.  All  this  happens, 
of  course,  in  the  case  of  the  honest  and 
industrious.  The  hordes  of  military  adven- 
turers that  infest  India  tell  a  different  story. 
Leading  a  life  of  idleness  and  subsisting  by 
plunder,  they  prefer  that  scheme  of  society 
which  most  favours  them,  and  troop  towards 
those  unhappy  sections  of  Hindustan,  in 
which,  by  the  culpable  moderation  of  the 
company,  unsightly  fragments  of  the  old 
despotic  institutions  are  still  suffered  to  ex- 
ist. We  may  instance  the  state  of  Gwalior. 
That  of  course,  as  enjoying  the  blessings  of 
native  rule,  M.  de  Warren  and  the  '  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,'  would  consent  to  reckon 
among  happy  and  fortunate  communities. 
The  prince  in  a  state  of  degrading  pupilage  ; 
a  female  regent  swayed  entirely  by  an  inso- 
lent and  rapacious  minister ;  troops  unpaid, 
and  subsisting  on  the  plunder  of  the  pea- 
santry ;    incessant   altercations    among   the 
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chiefs  ;  mutiny  in  the  ranks  ;  discontent  and 
poverty  among  the  people  ;  dread  of  external 
invasion ;  conscious  incapacity  to  resist  it 
— such,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Gwalior,  were 
the  recommendations  of  native  government. 
Similar  in  former  times  was  the  condition  of 
Cutch,  when  the  English  undertook  in  that 
country  the  exercise,  not  of  authority,  but  of 
predominant  influence.  Presently,  the  storm 
of  anarchy  subsided,  violence  disappeared, 
the  balance  between  the  revenue  and  the  ex- 
penditure was  restored,  and  commerce  and 
industry,  enjoying  the  protection  of  the  gov- 
ernment, flourished  in  every  town  and  vil- 
lage, until  the  whole  land  became  the  abode 
of  plenty  and  contentment.  Nearly  the  same 
thing  has  occurred  in  a  hundred  places  in 
India,  where  on  the  frontiers  the  same  differ- 
ence is  observable  between  the  Company's 
territories  and  those  of  the  native  chiefs,  as 
in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  between  the  culti- 
vated land  and  the  desert. 

We  esteem  it  no  slight  matter  that,  through 
the  indefatigable  exertions  of  our  country- 
men, the  revolting  system  of  T'huggee  has 
been  almost  extinguished.  Most  persons 
have  been  rendered  familiar  with  the  or- 
ganized body  of  murderers  denominated 
T'hugs.  They  existed  in  nearly  all  parts 
of  Hindustan  and  the  peninsula,  and  were  so 
numerous,  and  conducted  their  assassina- 
tions with  so  much  secresy  and  success, 
that  to  travel  alone  became  an  enterprise  of 
the  greatest  danger.  In  every  conceivable 
disguise  murderers  presented  themselves  to 
the  wayfarer,  accompanying  him  cheerfully 
and  merrily  until  the  favourable  moment  for 
action  occurred,  when  they  strangled  or 
stabbed  him.  At  present  even  M.  de  War- 
ren himself  might  revisit  that  country,  and 
travel  along  the  Queen's  or  Company's  high- 
way without  danger  of  the  noose.  Major 
Sleeman  has  almost  annihilated  the  Bhra- 
minical  disciples  of  Hassan  Sooba,  who 
imitate  the  devotees  of  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain,  without  any  of  those  romantic 
accompaniments  which  diftused  a  certain 
poetical  air  round  the  atrocious  antagonists 
of  the  Crusaders. 

It  is  not,  however,  as  we  said,  our  inten- 
tion even  to  glance,  on  the  present  occasion, 
at  one-tenth  part  of  the  benefits  we  have 
conferred  on  India.  Vulgar  observers  ima- 
gine we  have  made  no  progress,  because 
all  our  improvements  are  not  effected  with 
sound  of  trumpet.*     To  civilize  a  coimtry. 


*In  M.  Stocqueler's  excellent  hand-book  of  India, 
the  reader  will  find  a  tolerably  complete  list  of  the 
charitable  and  educational  institutions  which  the 
English  have  founded  in  India  for  the  benefit  of  the 
natives.  It  is  a  list  of  which  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, or  rather  the  whole  British  nation,  may  well 


according  to  the  ideas  prevalent  in  France, 
is  to  visit  every  district  of  it  with  ghazzids, 
to  shock  all  the  cherished  notions  of  the  peo- 
ple by  sinister  innovations,  to  upset  what- 
ever was  previously  established,  and  to  es- 
tablish whatever  the  natives  most  dislike. 
This  is  the  enlightened  plan  of  civilisation 
pursued  in  Algeria,  and  obviously  recom- 
mended by  M.  de  Warren  to  our  imitation. 
Right  or  wrong  we  have  certainly  traced  out 
for  ourselves  a  wholly  different  route  in  Hin- 
dustan. All  the  institutions  of  the  country, 
hallowed  by  antiquity,  and  venerated  by  the 
natives,  have  been  left  unmolested  by  us, 
save  when  their  influence  was  directly  hos- 
tile to  our  political  supremacy.  In  this  re- 
spect, indeed,  even  statesmen  have  con- 
demned us  as  too  indulgent ;  but  when  it  is 
considered  that  one  false  step  might  have  ren- 
dered the  taking  of  a  second  impossible, 
we  shall,  probably,  in  the  end,  be  acknow- 
ledged to  have  acted  wisely ;  cautious  at  all 
events  we  have  been.  Whole  generations 
passed  away  before  the  diabolical  rites  of 
suttee  were  abolished.  Against  infanticide 
we  exerted  ourselves  earlier,  and  more 
strenuously,  because  it  originated  in  no 
positive  law  and  constituted  no  part  of  the 
aboriginal  religion,  but  was  merely  the  vi- 
cious offspring  of  prejudice  and  the  pride  of 
caste.  Again,  it  was  not  without  much  he- 
sitation that  we  espoused  the  cause  of  those 
persecuted  sections  of  the  community  whom 
the  accident  of  birth  had  rendered  infamous. 
We  felt  our  way,  and  convinced  ourselves 
that  it  was  perfectly  safe  to  innovate  before 
we  undertook  it.  Nevertheless,  whoever 
contemplates,   through  the    aid    of  history, 


be  proud.  No  conquering  people  ever  before  did  so 
much  for  the  country  they  subdued ;  and  although 
there  still  remains  much  to  be  done,  we  may  even 
now  confidently  challenge  the  scrutiny  of  humanity. 
M.  Stocqueler,  in  closing  his  account  of  our  henevo- 
lent  establishments  at  Madras,  has  the  following 
expressions,  which  we  quote  for  the  benefit  of  M. 
de  Warren,  and  all  our  other  detractors,  foreign  or 
domestic  :  "  We  conceive  it  to  be  impossible  for  any 
Englishman  to  behold  the  above  array  of  admirable 
institutions  without  strong  emotions  of  pride  and 
pleasure.  They  furnish  magnificent  evidence  of  the 
noble  purposes  to  which  various  classes  of  our  coun- 
trymen appropriate  a  portion  of  their  wealth  in  India, 
and  give  the  lie  to  the  insinuation  that  they  resort 
to  the  country  to  pluck  the  golden  fruit  from  its 
trees,  and  leave  it  bare  and  miserable.  The  orphan, 
the  native  female,  the  outcast,  the  illiterate,  the 
destitute — all  are  cared  for,  provided  with  asylums, 
clothed,  fed,  and  taught.  Were  we  to  be  driven  out 
of  India  to-morrow,  we  should  have  left  behind  us 
in  the  results  of  instruction,  and  in  the  moral  exam- 
ple set  to  our  successors,  more  enduring  monuments 
of  worthy  rule,  than  the  finest  productions  of  the 
sculptor's  chisel  or  the  architect's  ingenuity."— P. 
572. 
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the  face  of  society  in  India  before   Great 
Britain  set  up  her  tabernacle  there,  and  com- 
pares it  with  the  aspect  which  it  now  pre- 
sents, will  perceive  that  a  prodigious  change 
has  been  achieved.     A  thousand  prejudices 
which  then  seemed  so  deeply  rooted  in  the 
native  mind  that  they  must  be  everlasting 
with  it,  have  altogether  disappeared.     Mem- 
bers of  the  sacerdotal  caste  now,  without  re- 
pugnance or  hesitation,  follow   the   British 
banner  across  the  sacred  river,  to  combat  in 
countries,  the  visiting  of  which  would  have  for- 
merly occasioned  them  the  loss  of  all  world- 
ly privileges.     In  our  ranks,  again,  the  Hin- 
du and  the  Mussulman,  the  Brahmin  and  the 
Pariah,  fight  side  by  side ;  the  Company's 
uniform  being  supposed  to  ennoble  whoever 
wears  it.     Education,  moreover,   and  even 
the    language  of   Great  Britain,   is  making 
rapid  way  among  our  Indian  subjects,  who 
enjoy  the  luxury,  altogether  recent  in  the 
east,  of  a  native  press,  which  diffuses  through 
every  rank  of  society  the  knowledge  of  what  is 
done  by  every  other.  Through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  this  press  the  Hindus  learn,  or  may 
learn,  with  how  great  solicitude  the  British 
government  watches  over  their  welfare,  how 
promptly  the  slightest  insult  to  them  is  pun- 
ished, how  sedulously  the  well-being  of  their 
countrymen  in  arms  is  ensured  by  the  East 
India  Company,  w^hich,   even  according  to 
the  confession  of  M.  de   Warren   himself, 
provides  for  the  old  and  disabled  soldier  in 
a  manner  unknown  in  other  countries,  en- 
suring to  him  the  respect  of  all  classes,  and 
smoothing  by  every  possible  comfort  and  in- 
dulgence, his    passage  to  the  grave.     Nor 
has  the  boundless  charity  of  Great  Britain 
shrunk  from  performing  its  sacred  duties  in 
India.     On  the  contrary,  institutions  every- 
where abound  there,  which  must  command 
the  gratitude  of  the  native,  whatever  may  be 
his  religion  or  his   caste.     The  ministers  of 
our  religion  infuse  something  of  the  spirit  of 
the  gospel  even  into  war  itself.     Revenge  is 
unknown  to  the  Englishman.     He  conquers, 
and  on  the  field  of  victory  his  vindictiveness 
quits  him,  and  his   companionship  and  ex- 
ample have   frequently  inspired  the  Hindu 
soldiers  with  equal  heroism.     In  illustration 
of  this,  we   may  mention  a    circumstance 
which  occurred  during  the  war  in  Beloochis- 
tan.     While  our  muskets  and  artillery  were 
playing  on  the  enemy,  a  number  of  Belooch 
women,  with  Korans  on  their  heads,  rushed 
into   the  interval  between  the  armies,  and 
threw  themselves  in  front  of  their  country- 
men, crying  out  for  quarter.     In  an  instant 
the  English  and  native  troops  ceased  firing, 
and  the  enemy,  now  in  full  retreat,  were  suf- 
fered to  eflfect  their  escape  without  another 
shot  being  fired  after  them. 


And  this  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of 
the  second  part  of  M.  de  Warren's  accusa- 
tion, which  is  levelled  against  the  Sipahi. 
During  his  nine  years'  service  in  the  Ma- 
dras presidency,  he  must  have  doubtless 
seen  many  thousand  native  troops  of  all  arras. 
We  should,  therefore,  were  he  a  conscien- 
tious writer,  be  wholly  at  a  loss  to  discover 
the  sources  of  the  absurd  opinions  which  he 
seeks  to  propagate  concerning  the  Indian 
army.  As  it  is,  we  experience  no  difficulty. 
He  describes  not  what  really  is,  but  what  he 
vi^ishes  to  be  ;  and  his  object  is  to  encourage 
the  Russians  to  the  onslaught,  by  diminish- 
ing the  difficulties  and  dangers  they  will 
have  to  encounter  in  the  attempt  to  subju- 
gate India.  He  is,  in  fact,  conscious  that 
his  misrepresentations  will  produce  no  eflfect 
anywhere  else.  In  one  of  his  sentimental 
passages,  after  comparing  himself  to  Cassan- 
dra and  to  a  crow,  in  our  opinion  most  ap- 
propriately, since  there  never  existed  a  more 
persevering  croaker,  he  exclaims,  that  pos- 
sibly no  one  wall  listen  to  him  save  a  cer- 
tain prince  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  who 
industriously  culls  from  all  quarters  the 
rankest  specimens  of  abuse  of  Great  Britain. 
M.  de  Warren  is  too  modest.  His  dulcet 
notes  have  charmed  the  ear  of  the  '  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,'  as  they  will,  doubtless, 
charm  Nicholas's,  and  whatever  ravings  he 
utters  against  the  English,  that  upright  pe- 
riodical is  ready  to  vouch  for. 

Our  author's  principal  object  being,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  to  diminish  the  ap- 
prehensions and  stir  up  the  courage  of  the 
Muscovites,  he  is  careful  to  sketch  such  a 
picture  of  the  Sipahi,  as  may  tempt  the 
doughty  subject  of  Nicholas  to  march  three 
or  four  thousand  miles  for  the  mere  pleasure 
of  crushing  him.  The  Hindu  soldier,  ac- 
cording to  M.  de  Warren,  is  wholly  destitute 
of  courage,  together  with  those  muscles  and 
animal  spirits  w^hich  commonly  inspire  it. 
His  arms  have  neither  thews  nor  sinews, 
his  legs  no  calves,  and  another  disciple  of 
Lemuel  Gulliver,  M.  Jacquemont  by  name, 
completes  the  caricature  by  describing  what 
should  be  a  chest  in  the  Hindu  animal 
economy  as  a  mere  cavity  !  It  is  certainly 
true,  w^e  believe,  that  the  Madras  troops  are 
recruited  among  a  smaller  race  of  men  than 
those  which  elsewhere  abound  in  our  In- 
dian empire.  They  are  tough,  active,  and 
serviceable  soldiers,  who  have  seldom  proved 
themselves  wanting  in  the  day  of  battle,  but 
in  physical  organization  and  external  appear- 
ance are  inferior  to  the  athletic  recruits  of 
Hindustan,  where  the  armies  of  Bengal  and 
Bombay  are  chiefly  levied.  It  is  admitted, 
however,  that  the  armies  of  India  can  never 
be  in  lack  of  men  to  fill  their  ranks.     Mil- 
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lions,  on  the  contrary,  are  described  as 
always  ready  to  engage  in  the  service  of  the 
Company,  tempted  partly  by  the  pay  it  offers, 
partly  by  the  superior  condition  of  the  sol- 
dier's life,  and  partly  by  the  liberal  pension 
which,  as  we  have  already  stated,  is  secured 
to  his  old  age.  But  if  M.  de  Warren  ac- 
knowledges that  the  candidates  for  military 
honours  are  numerous,  he  is  careful  imme- 
diately to  describe  them  as  good  for  nothing, 
ragged  and  half-starved  ;  they  have,  he  con- 
tends, no  other  resource,  and  enter  the  ranks 
only  to  run  away  on  the  first  fitting  opportu- 
nity. The  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  has 
also  had  some  experience  in  India,  speaks 
of  a  totally  different  state  of  things.  In  his 
evidence  before  parliament  he  remarks,  that 
thousands  of  supernumeraries  follow  the 
Company's  armies,  eager  to  secure  to  them- 
selves the  privilege  of  enlisting ;  and  these 
supernumeraries,  he  says,  are  not  the  hope- 
less and  destitute  ragamuffins  described  by 
our  French  adventurer,  but  men  capable  of 
subsisting  on  their  own  resources  for  months  ; 
in  fact  until  it  is  convenient  for  the  Company 
to  avail  itself  of  their  services. 

On  the  subject  of  courage  also,  M.  de 
Warren  has  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  in- 
numerable competent  and  rather  respectable 
authorities,  among  whom  we  may  mention 
General  Nott  and  Sir  Charles  Napier. 
These  officers,  to  be  sure,  may  be  supposed 
to  be  interested  in  placing  the  Sipahi  on  that 
lofty  pedestal,  from  which  our  author  is  de- 
termined, he  says,  to  remove  him.  Still 
readers  in  general  will  be  apt,  we  fancy,  to 
prefer  the  testimony  of  those  gallant  and  dis- 
tinguished commanders  before  that  of  a  mer- 
cenary subaltern,  who  having  been  granted 
the  unmerited  honour  of  wearing  the  British 
uniform,  is  now  endeavouring  to  turn  this  cir- 
cumstance to  the  disadvantage  of  those  who 
employed  and  supported  him.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  M.  de  Warren  maintains  that  the 
Sipahi  is  a  coward,  and  when  brought  face 
to  face  with  Russian  troops  will  immediately 
take  to  his  heels,  abandoning  his  chivalrous 
officers,  who,  he  confesses,  will  never  fly,  to 
perish  fighting  in  the  midst  of  their  enemies. 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  physical 
qualities  of  the  Russian  will  not  be  tempted 
to  consider  him  superior  to  the  Affghan  and 
the  Bclooch,  men  of  immense  proportion, 
and  vast  muscular  power.  Nevertheless,  in 
the  battles  of  Meanee  and  Hyderabad  the 
Sipahi  overthrew  these  bulky  combatants, 
though  they  were  in  number  as  eight  to  one  ; 
and  General  Nott,  comparing  the  Hindu  sol- 
diers with  the  Aff'ghans,  gave  it  as  his  de- 
liberate opinion  that  the  former,  under  all 
circumstances,  were  equal  to  five  times  the 
amount  of  the  latter.     Flow  lofty  then  must 


M.  de  Warren's  estimate  be  of  Russian 
prowess !  He  surely  imagines  them  to  be 
superior  to  all  other  men  on  the  face  of  our 
mother  earth !  But  no,  it  is  the  English 
that  he  places  in  this  category.  For  after 
having  depreciated  the  Hindii  to  the  lowest 
grade,  and  exalted  the  subject  of  Nicholas 
as  high  as  he  thinks  possible,  he  yet  admits 
reluctantly  enough,  that  one  Englishman, 
even  when  his  powers  may  have  been  some- 
what abated  by  the  burning  sun  of  India,  is 
at  any  time  worth  two  Russians.  Parbleu^ 
M.  Warren,  we  believe  it,  and  while  that 
continues  to  be  the  fact,  we  shrewdly  con- 
jecture that  Nicholas  will  never  be  very  for- 
ward to  try  conclusions  with  us  there. 

Let  us,  however,  come  to  M.  de  Warren's 
calculations.  On  this  point  it  is  well  wor- 
thy of  remark,  that  our  author  agrees  exactly 
with  that  other  great  man.  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte. The  latter,  in  that  very  curious  docu- 
ment, found  in  the  government  bureau  at 
Paris  upon  the  accession  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  brought  by  Sir  Robert  Wilson  to  this 
country,  estimated  the  united  Russian  and 
French  force  necessary  to  subjugate  India 
at  70,000  men.  M.  de  Warren  having  made 
profuse  independent  calculations,  countenan- 
ces the  accuracy  of  Napoleon's  views,  and 
is  condescending  enough  to  agree  with  him 
also,  on  the  subject  of  the  route  which  the 
invading  army  should  follow.  He  brings 
them  partly  down  the  Caspian  ;  from  Astrak- 
han, partly,  we  suppose,  through  Ghilan  and 
Mazanderan  to  Asterhabad,  whence  their 
leader  is  to  set  forward,  like  his  great  proto- 
type of  La  Mancha,  to  overthrow  the  Eng- 
lish wind-mills  on  the  plains  of  India.  It 
just,  occurred,  however,  to  M.  de  Warren 
that  some  little  difficulty  might  be  experienc- 
ed in  traversing  Affghanistan ;  but  being 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  state  of  socie- 
ty in  that  country,  he  badly  cuts  the  Gordian 
knot,  by  supposing  that  the  Affghan  govern^- 
ment,  in  revenge  for  our  late  invasion,  would 
receive  the  Muscovite  conquerors  and  unite 
with  them  heart  and  hand  in  subduing  them- 
selves, and  inflicting  chastisement  on  us. 
Our  worthy  speculator  is  obviously  not  aware 
that  the  government  at  present  existing  in 
Affghanistan,  if  there  can,  in  reality,  be  said 
to  be  any  such  thing  as  a  government  there, 
exercises  scarcely  any  authority  whatever 
over  the  people,  and  cannot  march  a  force 
from  any  given  point  to  another  for  any  pur- 
pose, but  more  especially  when  engaged  in 
the  collection  of  revenue,  without  being  at- 
tacked by  the  natives,  and  treated  like  a  pub- 
lic enemy.  Not  long  ago  a  bloody  battle 
was  fought  between  the  partisans  of  Dost 
Mahommed  and  one  of  the  native  tribes,  in 
which  the  former  was  far  from  being  victo- 
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rious.  In  fact,  society  is  completely  disor- 
ganized throughout  the  country,  so  that  if 
the  Russians  were  supported  by  the  nominal 
government,  that  would  be  the  best  of  all 
reasons  why  the  people  should  fall  upon 
them  and  destroy  them.  Let  M.  de  Warren, 
therefore,  disabuse,  as  fast  as  possible,  the 
magnificent  prince,  who,  absorbed  in  the 
contemplation  of  his  own  greatness  and 
dignity,  squats  silently  on  the  banks  of  the 
Neva,  watching  diligently  for  oracles  from 
the  comptoir  des  imprimeurs-unis .  The  fif- 
teen thousand  Afighan  cavalry,  which  M.  de 
Warren  has  promised  him,  he  will  assuredly 
not  get.  On  the  contrary,  every  man  and 
horse  from  Herat  to  Peshawar,  will  actively 
oppose  his  march,  probably  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, but  if  not,  we  will  pay  them  to  do  so  ; 
and  the  AfTghans  have  proved  themselves  at 
all  times  quite  as  willing  to  touch  the  gold 
of  the  Company,  and  to  do  service  for  it,  as 
any  other  Oriental  whatsoever. 

But  let  us  suppose  the  obstacles  over- 
come, and  the  Russians  in  their  snow-boots 
fairly  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus — what  are 
the  objects  which  they  are  likely  to  perceive 
there  ?  Including  their  French  mercenaries, 
they  may  amount,  we  will  suppose,  to  sev- 
enty thousand  men,  since  no  accidents  are  to 
be  allowed  to  diminish  them  by  the  way. 
Well,  then,  say  seventy  thousand.  But  are 
they  to  find  themselves  there  alone  1  Is 
there  to  be  no  enemy  on  the  opposite  banks, 
no  flotilla  on  the  stream,  not  a  single  English- 
man or  Sipahi  peeping  forth  from  between 
the  stems  of  the  jangal  ?  What  has  become 
of  Lord  Ellenborough  ?  Will  he  not  seize 
upon  this  opportunity  to  launch  a  brilliant 
proclamation  at  the  head  of  Nicholas  ?  M. 
de  Warren  has  determined  exactly  how 
things  are  to  happen,  and  sketches  with  a 
bold  and  masterly  hand  the  history  of  the 
expedition. 

"  With  an  army  such  as  we  have  described," 
he  says,  "  the  Russian  general  should  be  in- 
structed to  act  as  follows.  In  the  first  place,  he 
must  offer  battle  to  the  Anglo-Indian  army  as 
soon  as  he  shall  come  up  with  it,  if  the  nature  of 
the  ground  permit  an  attack,  and  commence  the 
engagement  as  soon  as  he  has  reconnoitred  the 
ground.  The  English  part  of  this  army  will  be 
that  which  it  will  behove  the  general  to  study 
most  carefully,  in  order  that  all  the  respect  due 
to  it  may  be  shown.  Wherever  he  finds  Euro- 
pean infantry  confronted  with  him,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  prepare  a  second  hne  in  reserve,  in 
order  to  rally  the  debris  of  the  first,  and  to  take 
its  place  as  soon  as  it  shall  have  given  way  be- 
fore the  British  bayonet.  When,  however,  Si- 
pahis  only  are  opposed  to  him.  he  is  to  march 
upon  this  rabble  {canaille),  without  coimting  it. 
They  will  not  wait  the  shock,  their  European 
officers  will  die  alone  in  the  Muscovite  ranks, 


and  then,  being  hors  de  combat,  the  Sipahis  will 
not  again  make  their  appearance,  but,  throwing 
away  their  arms,  will  disperse  to  rally  no  more. 
"  But  if  an  advantageous  position  enable  the 
English  to  avoid  a  battle,  the  Russian  commander 
must  continually  offer  himself,  and  endeavour  to 
bring  about  some  sharp  skirmishes,  which  may 
lead  to  a  general  engagement.  If  those  means 
fail  the  enemy,  lines  of  communication  must  be 
occupied.  A  combat  will  then  be  forced  on,  and 
the  desired  moral  effect  produced  on  the  Sipahis. 
As  soon  as  the  fighting  begins,  and  the  first 
rounds  of  shot  are  discharged,  the  natives  will 
take  to  their  heels.  All  that  will  remain  now, 
will  be  to  overcome  the  nucleus  of  Engli.«ih, 
whose  resistance  will  be  terrible,  heroic.  That 
must  be  expected.  They  will  die,  but  not  sur- 
render. According  to  the  admirable  motto  of 
one  of  their  regiments,  the  57th,  they  will  die 
hard;  but  their  place  cannot  be  supplied  before 
two  years,  and  one  year  will  suffice  for  the  total 
destruction  of  the  English  power  in  India. 
*  *  *  « 

"If  I  were  asked  what  route  would  furnish 
most  resources  to  the  army  of  the  Czar,  and  at 
the  same  time  most  suit  his  policy,  I  should  point 
without  hesitation  to  that  of  Caboul,  Peshawar, 
and  Lahore,  towards  Delhi,  where  a  short  pause 
should  be  made  to  reconstruct  the  throne  of  the 
Great  Mogul,  and  to  raise  up  his  standard  once 
more.  A  second  battle  will  have  to  be  fought 
before  reaching  it,  either  at  Loodiana,  on  the 
Sutledge,  or  on  the  famous  field  of  battle  of  Pa- 
niput,  where  alreadv  so  many  bones  have  been 
left.  But  the  Anglo-Indian  army  will  now  only 
consist  of  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  thousand 
men,  with  five  or  six  thousand  Europeans  at 
most.  A  few  hours,  therefore,  will  suffice  for 
the  destruction  of  these  reserves. 

"  At  Delhi  the  first  act  of  this  great  drama 
should  be  ably  closed.  Then  must  be  restored 
a  venerated  throne,  before  which  the  invaders 
must  humble  themselves  to  increase  its  lustre. 
A  chord  will  then  be  touched  which  will  vibrate 
to  the  hearts  of  sixteen  millions  of  Mahomme- 
dans.  To  conciliate  likewise  the  Hindus,  must 
become,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sacred  cause  of 
Benares.  Liberty  and  independence  must  be 
restored  to  its  Raja.  Advantage  must  be  taken 
at  the  same  time  of  the  general  panic  and  con- 
fusion to  inundate  all  Hindustan  with  incendiary 
proclamations.  Hurcarus  or  messengers  will 
present  themselves  in  crowds  to  fulfil  such  a 
mission  :  fakirs,  joghis,  kalendars,  will  be  so 
many  zealous  apostles  of  insurrection,  which  will 
soon  spread  from  one  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
to  the  other  with  electrical  rapidity.  In  .all  pro- 
clamations, however,  one  idea  must  present  itself 
— the  restoration  of  the  independence  of  India, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  British  power.  Above 
all  things,  the  jealousy  of  the  people  must  not  be 
excited  by  allowing  it  to  be  perceived  that  Rus- 
sian authority  is  to  be  substituted  for  English. 
All  ambitious  projects  must  be  veiled  under  a 
studied  disinterestedness.  On  every  flag  must 
be  inscribed  :  '  We  come  to  deliver,  and  not  to 
conquer.  We  are  the  envoys  of  Allah  and  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  to  do  justice  to  all.  People 
and  Kings  of  India,  Mussulmans,  Hindus,  Raj_ 
poots,  Jats,   Mahrattas,  Polygars,  Rajahs,  an^j 
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Navvabs,  expel  the  usurper,  and  be  reinstated  in 
all  your  rights  and  all  your  possessions  ;  Apnie 
Apnie  daobut,  toumarah,  toumarah  malouk  leleo.'' 
It  must  be  inculcated  with  the  greatest  care,  that 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  Russia  that  the 
English  power  in  India  shall  be  uprooted.  The 
ground  must  be  well  cleared  before  any  attempt 
is  made  to  plant  a  new  domination.  But  to  suc- 
ceed in  this  undertaking,  the  assistance  of  the 
people  is  necessary  ;  and  to  insure  this,  all  the 
old  consecrated  names  of  India  must  be  replaced 
on  their  worm-eaten  thrones.  It  will  always  be 
easy  to  take  them  down  when  policy  requires 
it."— Tome  ii.,  pp.  365-375. 

During  the  performance  of  this  exquisite 
drama  the  English  government  at  home  is  to 
be  fast  asleep.  Our  ambassador  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg is  to  give  us  no  notice  of  the  de- 
signs of  the  Czar.  He  is  to  get  up  his  army 
in  secret,  he  is  to  rharch  in  secret,  and  he  is 
to  arrive  secretly  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus. 
Otherwise  it  is  more  than  probable  that  this 
country  might  disturb,  in  some  slight  degree, 
the  movements  of  his  majesty  the  Emperor 
of  All  the  Russias.  We  possess  fleets  and 
seamen  that  used  to  inspire  terror  in  more 
quarters  of  Europe  than  one,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  with  their  assistance  we  should 
be  able  to  draw  his  Imperial  Majesty's  at- 
tention to  certain  important  points  on  the  Eu- 
ropean coasts  of  his  empire.  However,  we 
shall  not  now  digress  from  our  original  topic, 
but  consider  the  amount  of  force  that  might 
be  marched  upon  the  north-western  frontiers 
in  case  of  invasion.  These,  from  whatever 
points  we  might  draw  them,  would  in  all 
probability  amount  to  a  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  men  at  least,  of  which  fifty  thousand 
would  be  English.  Calculating,  therefore, 
upon  M.  de  Warren's  principles,  which  es- 
tablish that  one  Englishman  is  worth  two 
Russians,  and  we  will  add,  two  soldiers  of 
any  other  country,  the  friendly  solicitude  of 
our  neighbours  over  the  water  respecting  the 
fate  of  our  Indian  empire,  may  at  once  be 
relieved.  The  plains  of  the  Punjaub  and 
the  sands  of  Rajpootana  would  easily  aflford 
graves  for  thrice  as  many  Russians  as  Nicho- 
las could  bring  into  the  field,  and  we  would 
not  deny  them  Christian  burial,  though  the 
whole  expense  should  fall  upon  ourselves. 

One  word  on  the  political  moralities  of  M. 
de  Warren,  and  we  have  done.  He  joins 
right  earnestly  in  the  cry,  common  in  the 
mouths  of  his  countrymen,  against  the  per- 
fidy of  Great  Britain,  which,  according  to 
them,  is  wholly  indebted  for  its  success,  in 


peace  and  war,  to  the  crimes  of  its  diplo- 
matists. Wc  originally  chased  France  out 
of  India  through  the  force  of  our  protocols, 
and  we  keep  Russia  at  a  distance  solely  by 
the  same  means.  By  our  protocols,  procla- 
mations, and  other  magical  documents,  we 
subdue  the  minds  of  the  natives  of  India, 
w^hether  Muslems  or  Hindus  ;  in  short,  we 
are  the  great  political  Jesuits  of  the  world, 
the  true  successors  and  representatives  of 
ancient  Rome,  though  we  have  separated 
ourselves  from  the  modern.  This  doctrine, 
we  dare  say,  is  extremely  edifying  on  the 
continent.  But  while  declaiming  against 
our  moral  turpitude,  M.  de  Warren  should 
have  taken  care  not  to  be  aflected  by  our 
example.  He,  at  least,  should  have  come 
into  court  with  clean  hands.  But,  alas  !  let 
the  most  lax  of  political  casuists  examine  the 
ethical  principles  enunciated  in  the  passage 
we  have  above  cited,  and  he  will  candidly 
confess,  that  even  Lord  Ellenborough  him- 
self could  scarcely  propound  anything  more 
monstrous.  Only  think  of  seducing  one 
hundred  and  fifty-oight  millions  of  men  into 
rebellion  against  their  lawful  rulers  by  the 
distribution  of  incendiary  proclamations,  pro- 
mising them  deliverance  and  independence, 
but  resolving  all  the  while  to  fix  upon  their 
necks  a  yoke  a  thousand  times  more  galling 
than  that  from  which  we  originally  emanci- 
pated them  !  Yet  this  is  the  ethical  achieve- 
ment seriously  recommended  to  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  by  M.  de  Warren.  Truly,  the  heart 
of  this  writer  may  well  palpitate  as  often  as 
he  beholds  the  scarlet  uniform,  not,  how- 
ever, with  enthusiasm  or  joy,  but  with  the 
most  humiliating  shame,  for  never  yet  did 
there  beat  beneath  that  uniform  a  heart  less 
alive  to  those  feelings  of  honour,  justice,  and 
patriotism,  which  ought  to  distinguish  the 
natives  of  these  islands  and  their  descendants 
in  whatever  land  their  lot  may  be  cast.  We 
blush  for  our  demi-countryman.  Let  him 
hasten  to  change  his  name,  that  when  he 
writes  again,  his  page  may  have  no  trace 
upon  it  to  show  that  he  has  drawn  one  drop 
of  his  blood  from  Ireland.  The  Irish  will 
repudiate  him  to  a  man  ;  for  if  Hindustan  be 
invaded,  he  may  be  sure  that  there  will  be 
thousands  of  Irishmen  there,  and  that  they 
will  fight  as  valiantly  as  the  best  among  their 
neighbours,  in  defence  of  that  great  and  glo- 
rious empire  which  they  have  so  mainly 
aided  in  building  up. 
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Histoire  Critique  du  Rationalisme  en  AUetnagne, 
depuis  son  Origine  jusqii'  a  nos  Jours.  (A 
Critical  History  of  Rationalism  in  Germany, 
from  its  Origin  to  the  Present  Tim6.)  Par 
Amand  Saintes.  2me  Edition,  revue  et  aiig- 
irientee  :  Paris.  1843.  London.  Williams 
and  Norgate. 

The  author  of  this  volume  has  also  writ- 
ten a  History  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  Spinosa, 
*  Histoire  de  la  Vie  et  des  Ouvrages  de  Spino- 
ea,'  but  does  not  appear  to  us  to  possess  eminent 
qualifications  for  appreciating  or  setting  forth 
any  of  those  great  movements  of  mind,  which, 
by  their  internal  force,  if  not  in  their  very  nature, 
<lepart  from  recognized  modes  of  thought  or  es- 
tablished phraseology.  On  such  topics  no  one 
is  fit  to  write  who  cannot,  whatever  he  may 
think  of  the  abstract  truth  or  error  involved  in 
his  subject,  so  enter  into  the  opinions,  aims,  and 
sympathies  of  a  writer  or  a  class  of  writers,  as 
to  be  able  to  contemplate  the  works  which  he 
has  under  his  eye,  from  the  point  of  view  in 
which  they  were  first  designed,  and  afterwards 
executed  by  their  authors.  At  least,  it  is  essen- 
tial to  the  formation  of  a  just  estimate,  that  the 
critic  should  have  a  mind  large  enough  to  be 
able  to  recognize  merits  which  are  extraneous 
or  foreign  to  the  school  to  which  he  himself  be- 
longs. The  setting  up  and  the  maintenance  of 
one  unvarying  standard  of  truth  and  excellence,  | 
whether  in  literature  or  theology,  betrays  a  nar- 
row heart  and  but  a  partially  cuftivated  intellect. 
Diversities  there  are  and  ever  will  be  in  every 
department  of  human  inquiry — the  more  numer- 
ous if  not  the  more  marked,  the  greater  is  the 
mental  activity  which  prevails,  and  the  more 
earnest  is  the  spirit  with  which  that  activity  is 
inspired.  Any  attempt,  therefore,  to  establish 
a  rigid  and  inflexible  test,  applicable  under  all 
circumstances,  and  in  every  land,  to  the  produc- 
tions either  of  art  or  of  religion,  must  be  no  less 
nugatory  than  unjust,  and  shows  a  mind  little 
conversant  with  the  history  of  man.  The  error 
becomes  more  gross  and  offensive  when  the 
attempted  test  is  taken  from  the  peculiarities  of 
thinking  which  belong  to  a  single  individual. 
A  standard  which  comes  recommended  by  the 
consent  of  millions,  and  the  authority  of  succes- 
sive ages,  may  be  regarded  with  respect,  even 
while  it  is  not  admitted  as  a  criterion  ;  but  the 
obtrusion  of  my  thoughts  or  yours,  though  they 
vary  from  the  ordinary  types  of  thinking,  as  the 
Bole  models  of  truth  and  goodness,  is  an  act 
which  can  be  saved  from  ridicule  only  by  the 
gravity  of  the  subjects  which  are  under  conside- 
ration. 

Somewhat  such,  however,  is  the  position  in 
which  Monsieur  Amand  Saintes  has  placed  him- 


self in  his  review  of  German  Rationalism.  De- 
parting more  or  less  from  the  established  formu- 
laries of  Christian  doctrine,  he  has  his  own  little 
orthodoxy  wherewith  to  measure  truth,  and  dis- 
criminate heresy,  and  finding,  as  might  antece- 
dently have  been  expected,  little  in  the  history 
of  the  German  theological  mind  during  the  last 
century,  that  squares  with  his  own  favourite  no- 
tions of  right  and  wrong,  he  proceeds  in  almost 
every  page  of  his  book  to  brand  authors,  and 
condemn  works,  of  a  character  far  superior  to 
anything  to  which  he  can  himself  pretend. 
There  is  in  any  fair  mind  a  presumption  that  the 
man  who  can  travel  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  of 
German  theology,  and  as  the  deliberate  result  of 
his  researches  declare  '  all  barren  ' — must  labour 
under  some  incapacity  of  mind  or  perversity  of 
vision.  To  both  of  these  disqualifications  is 
M.  A.  Saintes  subjected.  The  haziness  of  his 
style,  especially  in  those  parts  in  which  the  ex- 
position of  a  system  of  philosophy,  or  the  appre- 
ciation of  a  religious  or  theological  tendency, 
required  special  perspicuity ;  the  occasional 
haziness  of  his  style,  the  too  frequent  length 
and  discursiveness  of  his  sentences,  the  want  of 
a  graphic  power — a  pencil  which  shall  show  the 
reader  what  is  meant,  by  one  or  two  bold  touches, 
and  the  general  coldness  of  his  manner,  unite  to 
prove  that  they  are  but  ordinary  talents  which 
he  has  brought  to  a  task  which  only  the  highest 
abilities,  especially  in  a  foreigner,  could  be  ex- 
pected to  fulfil.  But  his  chief  defect  is  found  in 
that  narrowness  of  vision,  which  can  see  nothing 
good  except  in  the  reflected  images  of  itself. 

We  have  intimated  that  our  author's  report  is 
uniformly  of  an  unfavourable  description.  This 
requires  some  qualification,  M.  Saintes  finds 
some  good,  but  his  preferences  are  nearly  as 
strange  as  his  condemnations  are  unjust.  For 
example — a  pantheistic  writer,  or  a  pantheistic 
movement,  is  treated  with  indulgence,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  reader  in  a  manner,  which  is,  at 
least,  in  effect  excusatory,  while  another  writer, 
or  another  movement,  which  expressly  acknow- 
ledges a  personal  Deity  and  a  divine  revelati(m,  is 
severely  handled,  and  indiscriminately  condemn- 
ed, because  the  representative  of  it  does  not  con- 
form to  our  author's  standard  of  a  right  faith. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising,  that  M. 
Saintes'  book  should  have  been  received  in  Ger- 
many with  decided  tokens  of  dissatisfaction  in 
several  quarters.  The  learned  theologians  of 
that  country  may  well  have  felt  that  the  author, 
if  he  possessed  learning,  was  destitute  of  the 
moral  requisites  for  the  office  he  had  undertaken ; 
and  may  justifiably  have  thought  themselves  agf- 
grieved  in  finding  the  writer  throughout  the  work, 
imputing  to  them  a  deliberate  design  to  destroy 
the  authority  of  scripture,  and  undermine  iho 
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Christian  faith.  The  defence  of  those  theolo- 
gians we  could  not  indiscriminately  undertake, 
but  we  protest  against  the  unjust  and  unscholar- 
like  tone  of  M.  Amand  Sainies.  And  much  as 
we  regret  some  of  the  results  of  the  Rationalistic 
tendency  in  Germany,  we  are  bound  to  admit, 
that  the  works  to  which  it  has  given  birth,  have 
emanated  from  an  earnest  and  commendable  love 
of  truth,  and  a  strong  desire  to  serve  the  best, 
because  the  permanent  interests  of  religion.  But, 
in  truth,  we  deny  that  these  results  are  so  gene- 
rally or  so  greatly  injurious  as  M.  Saintes  im- 
plies or  declares  ;  indeed,  did  we  think  on  the 
point  as  he  appears  to  think,  or  concur  in  all  the 
representations  he  has  given,  we  should  utterly 
despair  of  the  cause  of  the  Gospel,  con- 
sidered as  a  system  of  divinely  revealed  and  su- 
pernaturally  sanctioned  truth,  and  feel  ourselves 
hopelessly  bewildered  to  account  for  the  con- 
quest which,  according  to  our  author's  viev/, 
falsehood  has  achieved  over  truth,  and  evil  dis- 
positions and  designs  over  the  ark  and  the  sanc- 
tuary of  God. 

Without  going  more  into  detail  with  our  ob- 
jections, we  add  that  the  work  displays  a  com- 
mendable industry,  and  a  by  no  means  inconsid 
erable  acquaintance  with   the  best   authorities 


second  book  enters  more  directly  on  the  subject 
proposed  to  be  considered.  Ernesti  and  Sender 
are  put  forward  as  the  immediate  parents  of  na- 
tionalism, who  were  succeeded  by  other  distin- 
guished biblical  critics,  such  as  Michaelis,  Daeder- 
lein,  and  others,  who  are  scarcely  supposed  by 
English  theologians  to  take  rank  with  so  repre- 
hensible a  class  as  M.  Saintes  thinks  proper  to 
place  them  in.  Kant  and  his  school  of  philoso- 
phy next  enter  on  the  stage,  to  confirm  and  ex- 
tend the  already  existing  rationalistic  tendencies. 
A  class  of  modern  Socinians  follow,  and  are 
roughly  handled.  Some  account  is  then  given 
of  a  feeble  resistance  offered  to  Rationalism  by 
some  writers  who  were,  however,  half  with  the 
enemy  themselves.  The  jubilee  of  the  Reforma- 
tion celebrated  with  so  much  and  so  general  an 
enthusiasm  in  its  native  country,  called  forth  a 
more  lively  and  a  more  vigorous  opposition, 
which,  however,  was  succeeded  by  a  reaction 
that  left  Rationalism  master  of  most  of  the  field 
of  battle.  Then  ensues  an  account  of  the  union 
of  the  Lutheran  and  reformed  churches,  and  this 
is  shown  to  aid  forward  the  same  long-continued 
tendency  of  Rationalism.  A  review  is  then  giv- 
en of  the  labours  of  the  celebrated  Eichorn,  and 
of  some  bad  imitators  in  his  school,  till  at  length 


It  has,  too,  a  merit  in  the  historical  method  which   there  springs  up  the  rival,  the  supernatural  school 


it  pursues,  so  as  to  present  to  the  reader  a  cur- 
sory view  of  the  chief  works,  tendencies,  and 
influences  which  have  appeared  in  Germany 
since  the  Reformation  down  to  the  present  day. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted,  that  we  are  per- 
petually made  aware  of  the  absence  of  that  im- 
partiality, as  well  as  that  breadth  of  vision,  which 
are  indispensable  in  every  one  who  aspires  to 
the  high  character  of  an  historian.  Still,  failing 
any  work  at  once  so  accessible  to  English  stu- 
dents as  the  present,  and  of  a  less  exceptionable 
character,  we  recommend  M.  Saintes'  work,  sub- 
joining, that  those  who  remain  content  with  the 
impressions  which  the  book  produces  in  the 
mind,  will  do  justice  neither  to  themselves,  nor 
to  a  very  important  subject,  nor  to  a  class  of  men, 
whose  equals  for  industry,  research,  and  learning, 
the  world  has  never  seen. 

M.  Saintes  having  given  some  idea  of  what  he 


which  Hengstenberg,  Ranke,  Havernich,  &c., 
continue  to  guide.  In  connection  with  critical 
researches  on  the  New  Testament,  the  names  of 
Eckermann,  De  Witte,  Strauss,  pass  over  the 
stage.  Then  comes  a  new  school  of  philosophy 
— Fries,  Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel,  Jacobi, 
Philosophy  boldly  assumes  the  mastery,  and 
weds  theology  ;  these  twain  become  one  flesh,  but 
do  anything  rather  than  live  on  terms  of  equality. 
Indeed  philosophy  has  taken  up  that  infallibility 
which  was  once  the  peculiar  function  of  religion, 
and  whatever  of  truth  or  trustworthiness  religion 
has,  she  borrows  it  all  from  her  lawful  spouse, 
'  her  lord  and  master ' — '  divine  philosophy.' 
This  unhappy  wedlock  was  consummated  in 
Schleiermacher,  whose  writings  and  influences 
are  its  legitimate  offspring.  The  position  of 
Neander  is  described.  Then  follow  Markein- 
ecke  and  the  much  talked  of  Strauss,  with  his 


understands  by  Rationalism,  and  traced  those  in-   '  tail,'  or  representatives  of  what  in  Germany 


fluences  in  the  Reformation  to  which,  in  his 
opinion,  the  system  owes  its  existence,  passes  on 
to  the  formation  of  the  several  confessions  of 
faith  which  the  Reformation  occasioned,  and  then 
falling  on  the  methodistic  tendencies  to  which, 
under  Spener  and  others,  the  theological  mind  of 
Germany  owes  the  commencement  of  the  present 
movement,  proceeds  to  speak  of  modern  philoso- 
phy in  its  relations  to  theology  and  religion,  and 
so  to  discourse  on  Descartes,  Spinosa,  Male- 
branche,  Leibnitz,  Wolf;  thus  addressing  him- 
self to  the  first  great  error,  the  rparov  xpevSos,  the 
fans  maloriim  which,  setting  theological  studies 
off  from  a  wrong  basis,  and  making  them  aim  at 
absolute  instead  of  probable  truth,  has  misdirected 
the  mind,  falsified  conclusions,  and  proved  the 
prolific  parent  of  difficulties,  doubts,  and  denials. 
In  the  tenth  chapter  of  his  first  book,  the  author 
traces  the  transition  into  Germany  of  our  English 
deism  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  did  not 
prove  less  baneful  by  being  mixed  up  with  the 
gross  materialism  and  withering  scorn,  of  what 
the   French     denominated     philosophy.       The 


is  called  '  the  left,'  that  is,  the  negative  side  of 
the  Hegelian  philosophy  in  its  application  to 
theology,  namely  Feuerbach,  Bruno,  Bauer,  and 
Ruge.  The  author  terminates  his  work  by  a 
general  review  of  the  course  over  which  he  iias 
gone,  and  of  what  he  considers  the  results  of  the 
German  theological  movement,  describing  accord- 
ing to  his  manner,  the  actual  state  of  theology 
and  religion  ;  and  having  entered  for  a  brief 
period  into  the  domains  of  the  Catholic  church, 
and  spoken  of  the  modifications  which  even  it  has 
undergone,  especially  in  the  land  which  bore 
Rationalism,  and  has  nurtured  it  into  manhood, 
he  adverts  to  the  remedy  which  he  would  apply 
to  the  maladies  that  he  deplores.  His  cure 
indeed  is  not  very  clearly  stated,  but  seems  to 
consist  in  the  restoration  of  some  sort  of  church 
authority,  designed  and  constituted  so  as  to  bring 
back  and  restore  a  certain  conformity  of  opinion 
with,  we  know  not  what  order  of  orthodoxy. 
Into  the  consideration  of  this  specific  we  have 
not  now  space  to  enter,  but  content  ourselves 
with  saying,  that  it  has  an  empirical  aspect,  and 
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could  hardly  do  more  than  mock  the  ills  it  is  in- 
tended to  remove.  Far  better  to  trust  to  Scrip- 
ture, reason,  truth,  and  Providence  ;  what  is 
erroneous  they  W\\\  correct ;  what  has  been  per- 
verted they  will  make  straight  ;  what  has  been 
rashly  rejected  they  will  restore  ;  meanwhile  es- 
tablishing on  durable  foundations  the  true,  the 
pure  and  the  good.  Already  are  there  evidences 
in  Germany  of  a  disposition,  if  not  to  return  to 
the  old  paths,  yet  to  avoid  extremes,  to  assert 
and  maintain  a  positive  form  of  religious  convic- 
tion, to  labour  rather  for  the  restoration  and 
strengthening  than  the  disintegration  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Evangelical  truth. 


Ulustres  Medecins  et  Naturalistes  des  Temps 
Modernes.  (Distinguished  Physicians  and 
Naturalists  of  Modern  Times.)  Par  M.  Isid- 
BouRDON.     Paris.     1844. 

M.  Bourdon,  himself  a  brother  of  the  craft, 
has  here  given  us  pleasant  biographical  notices 
of  twenty  able  and  eminent  individuals,  of 
various  merit  and  various  fortunes,  and  belong- 
ing to  different  periods  of  history,  from  the  six- 
teenth century  to  the  present  times.  Hence  the 
book  derives  a  two-fold  interest,  that  which  at- 
taches to  the  record  of  individual  efforts  and 
chances,  and  that  which  is  found  in  glimpses  of 
the  vicissitudes  that  befal  the  pet  doctrines  of 
the  learned  dispensers  of  physic,  and  the  notions 
prevailing  among  the  unlearned,  who  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  swallow  what  the  others  put 
into  their  mouths.  We  have  incidental  notices 
of  theories,  true  and  false,  from  Harvey  down  to 
Hahnemann.  Fagon  is  set  before  us,  of  whom 
Fontenelle  says,  that  '  he  maintained  a  thesis  on 
the  circulation  of  tlie  blood,  and  that  the  old 
doctors  thought  he  showed  a  great  deal  of 
cleverness  in  defending  that  strange  paradox.'' 
But  had  he  nothing  better  to  recommend  him 
than  this,  he  would  have  made  little  way  in  the 
estimation  of  '  the  old  doctors,'  or  of  the  public. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  find  scattered  through  the 
volume  numerous  instances  confirmatory  of  the 
author's  remark  that,  as  regards  the  sciences, 
more  reputations  have  been  founded  on  memora- 
ble errors  and  on  false  systematic  views,  than 
on  real  discoveries.  The  observation  is  a  just 
one,  and  might  have  been  extended  further. 
Humboldt  says,  that  the  greatest  of  geographi- 
cal errors  (the  belief  in  the  proximity  of  Spain 
to  India),  led  to  the  greatest  of  geographical  dis- 
coveries— that  of  America. 

The  personal  anecdotes  and  the  mots  related 
by  M.  Bourdon  are  numerous  and  amusing. 
The  hideous  face  of  Bouvart,  the  physician,  was 
further  disfigured  by  a  frightful  scar,  '  which,' 
said  Diderot,  '  he  inflicted  on  himself  in  awk- 
wardly handling  the  scythe  of  death.'  Madame 
Boivin,  the  celebrated  midwife,  to  whom  the 
university  of  Marburg  granted  an  honorary 
diploma  as  doctor  of  medicine,  was  disappointed 
in  her  hopes  of  being  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Academic  Royale  de  Medicine.  She  avenged 
her  vk^ounded  vanity  by  merely  saying  :  '  Les 
^ages-femmes  de  V Academic  rCont  pas  voulu  de 
moi  /' 


Corvisart  was  not  personally  known  to  Bona- 
parte, nor  did  he  ovi-e  his  important  appointment 
as  physician  to  the  first  consnl  solely  to  the 
voice  of  public  fame.  It  was  Josephine  who 
presented  him,  with  the  most  flattering  encomi- 
ums, to  her  husband.  '  Tell  me,  doctor,'  said 
Josephine,  '  what  disease  is  the  general  prone 
to,  in  your  opinion  V  'He  will  die  of  an  aneu- 
rism of  the  heart,'  was  the  point  blank  reply  of 
Corvisart. — '  Ha  !'  said  Bonaparte — '  and  you 
have  written  a  book  on  the  subject  V  '  No,  not 
yet,  but  I  will.'  '  Do  so,  do  so  quickly,'  said 
the  great  man,  with  some  earnestness,  '  we  will 
talk  it  over  together  if  there  is  yet  lime.' 

At  the  time  when  Napoleon  was  meditating 
the  design  of  divorcing  Josephine,  he  one  day 
thus  accosted  Corvisart,  '  Doctor,  may  a  man 
entertain  at  the  age  of  sixty  any  reasonable 
hopes  of  becoming  a  father  V  ^Sojnetime.s,  sire  !* 
— '  But  at  seventy,  monsieur  le  baron  V  '  Oh  ! 
sire,  at  seventy,  always  /' 

The  most  important  memoir  in  the  volume  is 
that  on  Cuvier  ;  but  we  could  not  condense  its 
contents  within  the  limits  prescribed  to  us.  We 
will  abridge  the  author's  account  of  the  celebrat- 
ed surgeon  Dupuytren. 

Guillaume  Dupuytren,  the  most  renowned 
surgeon  of  his  age,  the  most  vilified  during  his 
life,  and  the  most  regretted  after  his  death,  the 
most  favoured  by  fortune,  and  the  constant  object 
of  envy,  though  unhappy,  was  born  of  parents  in 
a  very  low  rank  of  life  at  Pierre  Buflliere,  Octo- 
ber 6th,  1777.  As  a  child  he  was  so  good- 
looking,  so  intelligent,  and  always  apparently  so 
neglected  by  his  family,  that  he  was  twice  taken 
from  them  ;  first,  at  the  age  of  four,  by  a  rich 
lady,  a  traveller,  who  took  a  violent  fancy  for 
his  pretty  patois  and  his  glossy  locks ;  and  after- 
wards, in  his  twelfth  year,  by  a  cavalry  officer, 
whose  brother  was  superior  of  the  college  of 
Lamarche  in  Paris.  In  that  institution  he  re- 
ceived the  first  rudiments  of  his  education,  both 
general  and  professional.  But  though  he  pursu- 
ed his  medical  studies  with  zeal  and  success,  he 
cut  but  a  sorry  figure  in  his  humanities,  and  he 
acquired  the  character  of  a  refractory  subject,  a 
rake  and  a  gambler,  a  character  which  was  per- 
severingly  attributed  to  him  in  after  life,  when 
in  all  probability  he  had  ceased  to  deserve  it. 

He  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure,  early  in 
his  career,  the  strenuous  support  of  two  power- 
ful patrons,  Thouret,  member  of  the  constituent 
assembly,  and  the  celebrated  surgeon,  Boyer. 
When  Dupuytren  was  defeated  in  a  competition 
with  M.  lloux,  in  1803,  for  the  place  of  junior 
surgeon  to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  Boyer  covered  his 
retreat  by  appointing  him  inspector  of  the  uni- 
versity. Malicious  tongues  gave  out  that  the 
favour  was  not  disinterested,  that  the  place  was 
given  in  lieu  of  a  dowry  to  the  intended  son-in- 
law  of  the  donor.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  day 
before  the  marriage  should  have  taken  place, 
Dupuytren  formally  rescinded  the  engagement. 

The  professorship  of  operative  surgery  having 
become  vacant  in  1812,  a  brilliant  cuncours 
took  place  between  Roux,  Marjolin,  Tactra,  and 
Dupuytren,  who,  on  this  occasion,  was  success- 
ful. The  victory  was  hotly  contested  ;  the  em- 
ulation of  the  rivals  degenerated  into  personal 
rancour  ;  they  openly  insulted  and  defied  each 
other,  and  cartels  were  even  exchanged  beiweeo 
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them.  Dupuytren,  who  composed  slowly  and 
with  difficulty,  was  unable  to  deliver  his  thesis 
at  the  appointed  time.  His  competitors  demand- 
ed that  he  should  retire  from  the  contest,  and  he 
ought  in  fact  to  have  been  put  out  of  the  lists  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  regulations. 
But  his  publisher  came  forward  like  a  deus  ex 
machina,  and  with  an  eye  at  once  to  business 
and  to  his  country's  glory,  he  parried  this  terri- 
ble stroke  of  ill-fortune.  The  delay,  he  said, 
was  altogether  the  fault  of  the  printers,  and  he 
made  a  number  of  compositors  swear,  that  one 
of  the  forms  had  broken  up.  It  was  to  this  un- 
scrupulous piece  of  complaisance  that  Dupuy- 
tren owed  a  place  essential  to  his  high  fortune. 

Dupuytren  was  rather  above  the  middle  height, 
his  complexion  was  dark,  and  his  large  bushy 
head  sat  rigidly  on  a  pair  of  broad  shoulders. 
His  stern  and  overbearing  glance  would  make  a 
pirate  cower  :  it  is  certain  he  owed  many  an 
enemy  to  the  expression  of  his  eyes,  and  that  his 
scornful  and  provoking  smile  increased  the  num- 
ber. His  voice  was  sometimes  gentle  and  affec- 
tionate, but  always  guarded  and  mysterious,  as 
though  he  feared  to  wake  a  sleeping  infant,  or 
to  rouse  the  ire  of  a  tyrant.  His  hesitation  pro- 
ceeded from  no  defect  in  his  ideas  or  want  of 
reliance  on  his  own  resources,  but  from  distrust 
of  other  men  :  he  looked  on  all  men  as  malevo- 
lent critics  or  mortal  enemies.  When  he  enter- 
ed a  room,  large  or  small,  public  or  private,  he 
invariably  put  his  left  hand  to  his  mouth,  and 
gnawed  his  nails  to  the  quick ;  the  right  hand 
was  free  to  perform  whatever  gestures  the  oc- 
casion might  require.  When  he  spoke,  he 
always  addressed  himself  exclusively  to  a  small 
portion  of  those  around  him  ;  those  who  were 
thus  honoured,  listened  with  gratified  vanity,  and 
the  rest  from  emulation. 

Arriving  at  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  six  in  the  morn- 
ing he  seldom  left  it  before  eleven.  His  stern 
and  reserved  demeanour  imposed  the  strictest 
order  and  silence  on  all  around  him.  The  least 
breach  of  decorum  or  of  duty  on  the  part  of  any 
pupil,  was  instantly  visited  by  him  with  signal 
and  public  contumely.  On  visiting  a  patient  for 
the  first  time,  he  began  by  casting  a  scrutinizing 
glance,  and  then  he  usually  put  three  questions 
in  a  kindly  tone  of  voice.  But  if  the  answers 
were  not  to  his  liking,  the  colloquy  was  at  once 
broken  off,  and  Dupuytren  left  the  patient  in  a 
passion,  and  with  a  full  conviction  that  all  he 
had  heard  was  a  tissue  of  falsehoods.  On  ac- 
costing a  sick  child,  an  instantaneous  change 
took  place  in  his  whole  aspect  and  manner.  His 
influence  over  children  was  magical.  He  had 
euch  a  winning  way  of  saying  to  them,  '  Sonffrez 
vous,  moil  boil  ami  V  that  the  poor  little  things, 
for  fear  of  distressing  him,  almost  always  an- 
swered, ''No.''  Any  one  who  should  have  seen 
him  playing  in  the  large  halls  of  his  hospital 
with  his  little  convalescents,  would  have  thought 
him  the  kindest-hearted  man  in  the  world. 

«  Antoine  Dubois  operated  more  rapidly  and  with 
more  dexterity  than  Dupuytren  ;  Dassault  was  more 
brilliant,  more  majestic  ;  Boyer,  more  prudent,  gen- 
tle, and  humane;  Roux,  more  erudite  in  his  art, 
more  elegant  in  his  movements,  more  nimble-finger- 
ed; Marjolin  was  a  man  of  more  mature  reflection; 
Lisfranc  was  as  stern,  and  more  expeditious  j   but 


no  surgeon  possessed  a  more  unfailing  coup  d'ceilj  a 
sounder  judgment,  or  a  firmer  hand ;  no  one  pos- 
sessed a  mind  more  imperturbable,  or  more  prompt 
in  perilous  emergencies.  It  has  happened  to  him  to 
commit  blunders;  he  has  been  known  to  open  aa 
aneurism,  mistaking  it  for  an  abscess:  his  coolness 
and  presence  of  mind  on  such  occasions  was  incom- 
parable. Putting  his  finger  on  the  open  artery,  and 
smiling  in  the  patient's  face  to  beguile  his  attention, 
or  to  re-assure  him,  he  looked  round  with  a  counte- 
nance almost  serene  on  the  spectators,  and  then 
quietly  said  to  his  assistants,  *  A  bandage,' — whilst 
looks  of  stupefaction  were  stealthily  exchanged  all 
round  him. 

"  One  day,  a  patient  from  whose  neck  he  was 
cutting  out  a  wen,  fell  dead  under  the  knife ;  a  vein 
had  been  opened,  and  the  air  drawn  into  it  by  the 
aet  of  inspiration  had  suddenly  paralyzed  the  heart. 
Well,  it  will  be  supposed,  perhaps,  that  Dupuytren 
was  shocked  and  agitated  by  this  catastrophe  :  he 
was  less  affected  by  it  than  myself,  who  was  but  a 
spectator.  But  seeing  in  this  fatal  event  a  surgical 
fact  until  then  unknown,  he  immediately  harangued 
his  pupils  on  the  causes  of  the  startling  accident 
they  had  just  witnessed,  and  the  extemporaneous 
lecture  was,  indeed,  an  admirable  one. 

"  Let  us  not,  however,  charge  on  Dupuytren  as  a 
crime,  that  gift  of  impassibility  which  made  him  the 
first  surgeon  of  his  age.  Without  that  force  of 
mind,  without  that  disregard  for  blood,  without  that 
profound  indiflferenee  for  pain  and  its  noisy  mani- 
festations, there  can  be  no  true  surgeon.  I  am  even 
inclined  to  believe,  that  the  revolution  of  '92  pro- 
duced in  some  of  our  great  surgeons  that  impassible 
serenity  to  which  they  owed  their  renown  and  their 
fortune.  Times  of  sedition  and  popular  terror  are 
not  merely  fruitful  in  atrocities  ;  they  impart  to  cer- 
tain souls  a  cold  energy,  and  an  habitual  disregard 
of  danger.  Revolutions  bring  forth  first-rate  sur- 
geons, as  well  as  intrepid  soldiers  and  eloquent  ora- 
tors :  now,  we  must  recollect  that  Dupuytren  arrived 
in  Paris  in  1789." 

With  all  Dupuytren's  excellence  as  a  surgeon, 
much  of  his  skill  appears  to  have  been  a  perso- 
nal and  incommunicable  endowment  which  per- 
ished with  him.  He  read  little,  wrote  ill,  and 
was  the  author  of  few  important  innovations  in 
his  art.  His  life  was  unhappy ;  he  was  the 
mark  of  incessant  calumny,  for  which  his 
morose  temperament  afforded  cause  and  aliment ; 
and  he  was  so  unfortunate  in  his  domestic  rela- 
tions, that  the  sufferings  they  occasioned  hasten- 
ed his  end.  He  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  8,  1835,  in 
his  fifty-eighth  year,  leaving  his  daughter  a  fbr- 
tune  of  seven  millions  of  francs,  the  fruits  of 
his  professional  labours,  in  addition  to  two  mil- 
lions he  had  given  her  when  she  married  ; — this 
was  tolerably  well  for  a  man  who  was  reported 
all  his  life  long  to  be  a  desperate  gambler. 

M.  Bourdon's  work  is  written  in  a  fluent  and 
agreeable  style,  and  may  be  perused  with  plea- 
sure and  profit  by  the  general  reader,  as  well  as 
by  the  man  of  science. 


Lcttres  Politigues,  par  M.  Charles  Duveyrier. 
2me  edit.  2  torn.     Paris.     1843. 

We  English,  who  are  thought  to  be  a  political 
people,  are  usually  contented  with  unburdening 
our  minds  in  the  shape  of  leaders ;  in  France, 
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ministers  arc  counselled,  defended,  or  reprimand-  ' 
ed  in  octavo  volumes,  as  ponderous  as  folios. 
M.  Charles  Duveyrier  is  a  well-meaning  man, 
who  would  fain  reconcile  his  warlike  countrymen  , 
to  inglorious  repose  hy  showing  them  the  more 
honourable  trophies  they  may  reap  from  the 
labours  of  peace.  At  the  same  time  he  has  so 
much  of  the  Gaul  in  him,  that  he  can  see  neither 
rhyme  nor  reason  in  France  remaining  altoge- 
ther in  the  '  stand  at  ease  '  position  ;  and  there- 
fore has  bethought  him  of  a  notable  plan  by 
which  she  may  regain  that  influence  among 
the  nations  which  it  pleases  Frenchmen  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  and  of  all  orders  of  intellect,  to 
imagine  she  is  novi^  deprived  of.  So  he  proposes 
a  tertium  quid  between  conquering  the  world, 
and  remaining,  like  naughty  children,  in  the 
corner  in  which  she  has  been  put.  This  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  new  Holy  Alliance  ; 
founded  on  the  plan  of  the  Germanic  Confede- 
ration. Thus  he  would  have  France,  Austria, 
and  Prussia,  enter  into  a  solemn  league  and 
covenant  with  each  other,  and  with  all  the  secon- 
dary powers  of  Europe  ;  so  that  the  three  first 
shall  bear  the  same  relation  to  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Wirtemberg,  Bavaria,  Swit- 
zerland, Sardinia,  Tuscany,  the  Papal  States, 
Naples,  Greece,  Turkey,  Egypt,  Spain,  •end 
Portugal,  which  Prussia  and  Austria  now  do  to 
the  lesser  German  States,  and  vice  versa,  the 
secondary  Powers  to  bear  a  kindred  relation  with 
these  to  Prussia,  Austria,  and  France.  In  j 
this  league  England  and  Russia  are  to  have  i 
neither  art  nor  part ;  an  arrangement  of  which 
the  author  naively  remarks,  they  surely  cannot 
complain.  He  delicately  refrains  from  pointing 
ont  what  they  are  at  liberty  to  do  ;  but  his  ex- 
pressive silence  seems  to  hint  that  they  are  per- 
fectly welcome  to  '  fight  it  out,'  if  it  so  list  them, 
on  the  ancient  battle-fields  of  Asia. 

We  have  pronounced  M.  Charles  Duveyrier 
to  be  well-meaning ;  although  a  surer  plan  than 
this  of  his — supposing  the  thing  possible,  and 
Prussia  and  Austria  troubled  with  a  fit  of  in- 
sanity— for  plunging  France  into  war,  the  point 
against  which  he  now  wishes  to  guard,  could 
not  be  devised.  But  the  fact  is,  he  sins  from 
over  anxiety  and  excess  of  honesty.  He  pants 
for  the  glory  of  France,  sees  the  impossibility  of 
her  legions  again  over-running  the  world,  and 
driven  to  his  wits'  end  to  lull  the  belligerent 
spirit  of  his  nation  by  a  sufficient  sop  of  peaceful 
glory,  has  struck  out  a  scheme  which,  could  it 
be  carried  into  act,  would  inevitably  wreck  his 
dearest  hopes. 

He  has  a  minor  scheme  for  attaining  the  same 
end,  which  consists  in  France  and  Austria  unit- 
ing to  cut  canals  across  the  isthmuses  of  Suez 
and  Panama.  Sure  are  we,  that  no  Englishman 
will  say  them  nay.  China,  too,  he  would  have 
visited  by  a  French  literary,  scientific,  and  com- 
mercial mission*:  Amen ! 

M.  Charles  Duveyrier's  chief  panacea  for  the 
internal  regeneration  of  France,  is  the  principle 
of  association  ;  that  is,  of  masters  and  workmen 
taking  their  respective  share  of  profits,  in  a  cer- 
tain defined  ratio,  instead  of  the  present  system 
of  hire  and  wage — a  principle  which,  we  need 
hardly  say,  has  entered,  more  or  less,  into  every 
plan  of  social  reform. 


In  brief,  our  author  has  more  heart  than 
head — though  far  from  deficient  in  intellect  and 
information.  His  theories,  too,  must  have 
had  a  charm  for  our  lively  neighbours,  since, 
although  propounded  in  two  formidable  octavo 
volumes,  the  second  edition  is  now  before  us  : 
a  proof,  indeed,  and  a  strong  one,  of  the 
restlessness  of  the  public  mind  in  France. 
Strange,  that  a  people,  whose  intellectual  great- 
q^ss,  delightful  social  requisites,  chivalrous 
valour,  and  national  strength,  are  respected  by 
all  other  people — should  be  so  uneasy  on  the 
subject  themselves ! 


1688 — 1830,  ou  ParalUle  Historique  des  Revo- 
lutions d*  Angleterre  et  dc  France  sous 
Jacques  II.  et  Charles  X.  Par  M.  le  Comte 
Maxime  de  Choiseul-Daillecourt.  Paris, 
1844.     London,  Bossange  &  Co. 

Scarcely  perhaps  can  there  be  found  in  the 
whole  field  of  history  another  parallel  so  strik- 
ing, and  so  curiously  exact  as  that  between  the 
fortunes  of  the  Stuart  kings  and  of  the  latter 
Bourbons.  Even  before  the  death  of  Louis 
XVI.  an  analogy  was  traced  between  the  state 
of  France  in  his  times  and  that  of  England 
under  Charles  I.  ;  but  after  that  event  the  expe- 
rience of  every  day  seemed  to  confirm  the  belief, 
that  one  had  only  to  study  the  annals  of  Eng- 
land to  be  able  to  predict  the  future  history  of 
France.  The  Compte  de  Maistre,  pursuing  such 
a  train  of  induction,  published  in  1796  bis  'Con- 
siderations sur  la  France,'  in  which  he  foretold 
the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  and  which  long 
served  to  comfort  and  keep  alive  the  hopes  of 
the  emigrants.  After  the  fall  of  the  French, 
Cromwell,  the  politicians  of  the  country  reverted 
to  this  theme.  Benjamin  Constant  regarded  the 
return  of  Louis  XVIII.  in  1814  as  'a  happy 
combination  of  the  two  English  revolutions  of 
1660  and  1688,  joining  to  the  legitimacy  of 
Charles  II.  the  guarantees  obtained  under  Wil- 
liam III.'  Well,  this  blessed  Charles  II.  and 
William  III.  rolled  into  one,  was  snatched  away 
from  his  loving  subjects,  and  was  succeeded  by 
a  second  edition  of  our  James  II.  Thereupon 
the  parallel  in  question  was  more  eagerly  dis- 
cussed than  ever ;  it  was  no  longer  used  as  a 
means  of  adroit  flattery,  but  as  an  oifensive 
weapon,  wielded  with  good  effect  by  the  liberal 
party.  From  the  accession  of  Charles  X.,  until 
his  expulsion  in  1H30,  the  opposition  writers 
never  ceased  to  harp  upon  this  key,  accustoming 
the  minds  of  their  readers  to  regard  the  approach- 
ing dethronement  of  their  king  as  an  inevitable 
fatality,  and  pretty  clearly  intimating  to  them  in 
what  quarter  they  were  to  look  for  another  Wil- 
liam of  Nassau.  These  prophetic  hints,  as 
usually  happens  in  the  case  of  successful  prophe- 
cies, were  themselves  in  a  great  measure  the 
cause  of  their  own  fulfilment. 

And  now  the  drama  is  acted  out ;  the  denoue- 
ment  is  before  us.  If  we  are  to  push  the  rea- 
soning that  has  held  good  for  the  events  of  fifty 
years  to  its  natural  conclusions,  we  must  sup- 
pose that  the  restoration  of  the  elder  Bourbon 
line  is  utterly  hopeless.  But  the  henriquin- 
quists  will  not  hear  of  this  ;  their  fervent  loyalty 
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disdains  the  old  lessons  of  history;  it  will  not 
yield  to  philosophy,  necessity,  or  fate.  The 
rightful  king  must  and  shall  have  his  own 
again  ;  and  to  that  end  they  set  themselves  reso- 
lutely to  work  to  spike  their  adversaries'  great 
gun  ;  they  declare  that  the  much  talked  of  paral- 
lel has  no  real  foundation,  that  it  is  mere  moon- 
shine. This  is  the  gist  and  purport  of  the  essay 
before  us,  the  production  of  a  member  of  the  In- 
stitute. It  was  published  during  the  Due  de 
Bordeaux's  recent  visit  to  this  country  ;  and  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  such  a  show  of  maintain- 
ing his  ground  as  the  author  makes,  though  he 
has  not  a  leg  to  stand  upon,  is  a  feat  truly  com- 
mendable, and  well  worth  witnessing. 


Annuaire  des  Voyages  et  de  la  Geographie  pour 
Vannec  1814,  par  une  reunion  de  geographes 
et  de  voyageurSy  sous  la  direction  de  M. 
Frederic  Lacroix.     Paris.     1844. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  promised  series  of  little 
works  to  be  published  annually,  and  which  are 
to  comprise  a  popular  survey  of  whatever, 
worthy  of  note,  shall  have  been  done  in  each 
year  towards  extending  and  enriching  the  field 
of  geographical  knowledge.  The  design  is  ex- 
cellent, and  the  execution  of  this  first  part  is,  on 
the  whole,  very  creditable.  As  a  specimen  of 
cheap  literature  it  is  a  marvel,  even  as  consider- 
ed with  reference  to  the  average  rate  of  price 
for  French  publications.  The  body  of  the  work 
opens  with  a  '  Resume  des  Voyages  de  I'Annee,' 
occupying  fifty  pages.  Next  we  have  four- 
teen articles  (170  pages),  either  original  es- 
says, or  extracts  from  books  of  travels  not  yet 
published,  some  of  which  are  highly  interesting. 
The  rest  of  the  volume  is  taken  up  with  reviews 
of  recent  works,  of  which  twenty-seven  are 
noticed,  and  with  useful  tabular  matter,  lists  of 
books,  &c.  .  The  following  statement,  put  forth 
on  the  authority  of  M.  Hommaire  de  Hell,  is 
startlingly  at  variance  with  opinions  hitherto  re- 
ceived. That  traveller  spent  five  years  in  ex- 
ploring the  countries  between  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Caspian.  His  work  has  recently  begun  to 
be  published  in  parts  ;  we  purpose  giving  our 
readers  some  account  of  it  when  it  shall  have 
reached  a  more  advanced  stage  of  publication. 

"  M.  Hommaire  has  ascertained  that  the  differ- 
ence of  level  between  the  Sea  of  Azov  and  the  Cas- 
pian, is  18.304  millimetres  (7.3  English  inches)  not 
103  metres  (354  En:;^lish  feet)  as  asserted  by  Parrot 
ani  Engelhart  in  1812,  nor  25  metres  (82  English 
/e2«)  as  declared  in  1839  by  three  members  of  the 
Acalemy  of  St.  Petersbarg.  He  proves  that  this 
difference  of  level  is  not  the  consequence  of  a  de- 
pression in  the  Ian  J,  as  some  geologists  suppose,  but 
results  simply  from  the  diminution  of  the  waters  in 
the  Caspian.  This  diminution  he  traces  partly  to 
the  separation  of  the  two  seas,  and  partly  to  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  waters  of  the  Oural,  the  Volga,  and 
the  Emba,  since  the  Oural  mountains  have  bee^  de- 
nuded of  their  forests,  and  the  regions  along  the 
banks  of  the  Volga  have  been  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion. Everything  combines  to  prove  that  the  Cas- 
pian was  formerly  connected  with  the  Black  Sea,  in 
4  line  passing  through  the  basins  of  the  Manitch  and 
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the  Kouma ;  and  this  junction  would  be  renewed 
were  the  Bosphorus  suddenly  blocked  up,  as  is  found 
by  an  easy  calculation  of  the  amount  of  evaporation 
from  the  surface  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  of  the  quan- 
tity of  surplus  water  that  flows  from  it  into  the 
Mediterranean.  The  numerous  salt  lakes  covering 
considerable  spaces  in  the  provinces  of  southern 
Russia,  prove  that  the  Caspian  was  formerly  much 
more  extensive  than  it  is  at  the  present  day.  It  was 
the  gradual  retirement  of  the  waters  of  that  sea  that 
left  behind  those  remarkable  hollows  from  which  the 
Russians  extract  vast  quantities  of  salt." 

We  recommend  our  next  extract  to  the  special 
attention  of  our  readers.  Speaking  of  Aden,  the 
editor  says — 

"  Commander  Jehenne  informs  us  that  this  Eng- 
lish colony  is  in  a  fair  way  to  become  the  entrepot 
and  point  of  transit  of  the  commerce  of  Arabia  and 
Abyssinia,  to  the  detriment  of  Moka,  the  ruin  of 
which  may  be  henceforth  looked  on  as  certain. 
Aden  is  unique  as  a  military  position.  As  a  Roman 
commercial  colony,  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  it 
was  famous  for  its  impregnable  fortifications,  its 
great  trade,  and  its  excellent  ports,  which  received 
vessels  from  all  parts  of  the  known  world.  Scarcely 
two  centuries  and  a  half  ago  Aden  was  still  a  very 
important  dependency  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  So- 
liraan  the  Magnificent,  justly  appreciating  its  value, 
caused  vast  works  of  great  utility  to  be  erected  there. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  in  the  hands  of  England, 
this  colony  will  recover  its  prosperity  and  its  supre- 
macy over  all  the  surrounding  countries,  more  par- 
ticularly over  Yemen.  //  will  be  a  stumbling-block 
in  the  way  of  the  future  commercial  relations  between 

France  and  jlbyssinia Speakin*'  of 

Tadjioura,  at  which  he  touched,Commander  Jehe^nne 
informs  us  it  is  not  true  that  this  maritime  town  has 
been  purchased  by  the  English  East  India  Company." 
[No :  but  we  have  done  what  is  better,  we  have 
purchased  the  islands  of  Musshahh,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Bay  of  Tajura.]  «  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
the  English  have  but  postponed  their  design.  As 
soon  as  that  port  shall  have  become  a  British  pos- 
session, the  productions  of  Abyssinia  will  take  their 
way  thither,  to  be  conveyed  to  Aden,  and  thence  to 
the  presidencies  of  India." 

We  repeat  the  question  we  have  put  in  another 
place  :  '  Can  there  be  found  one  Englishman 
infatuated  enough  to  propose  the  abandonment  of 
the  Gibraltar  of  the  East  V  '  Hoc  Ithacus  velit 
et  magno  mercentur  Atridae.'  Apropos  to  this 
matter,  we  find  from  a  recent  statement  of  the 
'  Moniteur  Parisien,'  that  Captain  Des  Fosses  is 
under  orders  for  the  Madagascar  and  Bourbon 
station.  '  The  administration  of  the  navy,'  adds 
that  journal,  '  in  establishing  a  station,  with  its 
distinct  chief,  thus  gives  it  a  much  greater  im- 
portance. Captain  Des  Fosses,  having  under 
his  orders  five  or  six  ships  of  war,  will  exhibit 
our  flag  along  the  whole  coast  of  Africa  and  on 
the  Arabian  seas.  He  will  endeavour  to  extend 
our  good  relations  with  Abyssinia,  and  our  influ- 
ence in  Madagascar.' 

In  a  paper  on  the  United  States,  we  light  upon 
an  amusing  anecdote.  Bougainville,  the  same 
who  afterwards  became  so  celebrated  as  a  navi- 
gator, having  been  sent  by  the  French  governor 
of  Canada  to  the  court  of  Louis  XV.,  to  request 
aid  for  the  province  in  men  and  money,  against 
the  English ;  the  minister,  who  bad  enough  on 
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liis  hands  at  home,  replied,  *  What,  when  the 
house  is  on  fire,  would  you  have  us  think  of  the 
stable  V — '  Parbleu'  returned  the  witty  officer, 
•nobody  can  say  that  your  excellency  talks  like 
a  horse'  {on  ne  dira  pas  que  voire  excellence 
farlt  comme  un  cheval). 


A  Grammar  of  the  Icelandic,  or  Old  Norse 
Tongue.  Translated  from  the  Swedish  of 
Erasmus  Rask.  By  George  Webbe  Dasent, 
M.A.     London,    Pickering.     1843. 

Wk  do  not  plead  guilty  on  behalf  of  our  age 
to  the  charge  M.  Dasent  brings  against  it,  of  re- 
garding with  indifference  what  was  done  before 
it,  of  being  so  eagerly  bent  on  going  forward, 
that  it  cannot  spare  a  glance  behind.  On  the 
contrary,  we  think  one  of  the  most  peculiar 
characteristics  of  our  times  is  an  earnest  desire 
to  search  out  the  forms  and  the  spirit  of  the 
past,  and  to  apply  its  lessons  to  the  present. 
We  are  rushing  eagerly  onwards,  but  with  fear- 
fulness  and  doubt,  and  we  do  cast  many  an  anxi- 
ous look  behind,  to  see  if  haply  we  may  gather 
from  the  dim  light  of  ancient  days  some  means 
of  piercing  the  deeper  obscurity  of  the  future. 
We  trust  that  the  reception  given  to  the  work 
before  ns,  by  English  scholars,  will  be  such  as 
to  convince  M.  Dasent  that  he  has  not  bestowed 
his  valuable  labonr  on  a  thankless  generation. 
We  need  not  dilate  on  the  importance  of  his 
work  to  all  zealous  investigators  of  English  his- 
tory, tradition,  laws,  language,  and  institutions. 
A  knowledge  of  the  old  northern  tongues  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  English  archaeologist.  No 
better  guide  to  the  treasures  of  the  Old  Norse 
literature  need  any  man  desire  than  Rask,  the 
author  of  the  well-known  '  Anglo-Saxon  Gram- 
mar ;'  and  Rask  may  congratulate  himself  on 
having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  such  a  translator. 


The  Literature  of  Germany  from  its  Earliest 
Period  to  the  FreseiU  Tirne.  By  Fbanz  L. 
J.  Thimm.  Edited  by  William  Henry 
Earn.  London.  Nutt.  18M.  18mo.  pp. 
300. 

This  little  book  will  supply  a  want  much  felt 
by  incipient  students  of  German  literature,  and 
will  be  useful  even  to  more  advanced  scholars 
as  a  compact  manual ;  an  index,  as  it  were,  to 
the  more  voluminous  guides  to  the  literary  his- 
tory of  Germany.  Astronomers  are  in  the  habit 
of  annexing  a  small  telescope  to  each  of  their 
larger  instruments  :  with  the  former  they  sweep 
lapidly  over  a  wide  range  of  the  heavens,  and 
BO  having  discovered  the  star  they  wamt,  they 
bring  the  focus  of  the  more  unwieldy  instrument 
to  bear  upon  it.  Besides  its  compactness,  ihis 
modest  littla  book  has  another  merit.  Unlike 
many  works  of  its  class  of  greater  pretensions, 
it  is  not  tinctured  by  the  prejudices  of  an  indi- 
Tidual  or  of  a  school.  English  readers  may 
«mile  at  some  of  the  opinions  put  forth  in  it ;  but 
if  these  are,  as  we  believe  them  to  be  in  general, 


faithful  transcripts  of  the  notions  predominating 
in  Germany,  they  then  have  an  obvious  value 
irrespective  of  their  absolute  truth  ;  and  equally 
obvious  must  be  the  convenience  of  being  able 
to  lay  our  hands  upon  them  lio.  readily. 


The  Heretic.  Translated  from  the  Russian  of 
Lajetchnikoff,  by  Thomas  Shaw,  B.A.  3 
vols.     Blackwood.     London.     1844. 

Shall  we  at  last  have  done  in  good  earnest 
with  the  wearisome  repetition  of  general  remarks 
on  Russian  literature,  remarks  equally  vapid 
and  false,  taken  up  at  third  or  fourth  hand  on  the 
faith  of  some  obsolete  critical  tradition  ?  May 
we  hope  that  the  remarkable  volumes  before 
us  will  be  followed  by  many  others  from  the 
same  field,  to  be  presented  in  an  English  dress 
by  the  same  able  translator  ?  Nothing  can  be 
more  erroneous  than  the  commonly  received 
opinion,  that  Russia  has  no  indigenous  literature, 
none  that  has  its  root  in  native  popular  ground, 
that  her  writers  put  forth  only  translations  or 
imitations  of  foreign  works,  and  that  their 
genius  is  but  a  pale  and  cheerless  reflection  of 
that  which  glows  and  gladdens  the  hearts  of  men 
in  other  European  lands.  Young  as  is  the  lite- 
rature of  Russia,  it  has  outgrown  the  infant  stage 
of  imitation,  and  has  already  begun  to  walk  in 
its  own  strength.  If  our  readers  desire  some 
proof  of  this  assertion,  let  them  turn  to  '  The 
Heretic ;'  they  will  find  it  to  be  a  work  purely 
and  intensely  national.  It  is  a  historical  novel, 
and  so  far  the  author  is  a  follower  of  Scott. 
But  he  is  no  servile  follower.  Is  Sam  Slick 
the  less  original  because  there  were  '  Let- 
tres  Persanes '  and  '  Citizens  of  the  World ' 
before  him  1 


Voyage  en  Orient,  fait  en  1839  et  1840,  avec 
Horace  Vcrnet.  Texte  et  desseins  par  Gou- 
piL  Fesquet.     Paris.     1343. 

Journal  d'un  Voyage  en  Orient.  Par  le  Comte 
Joseph  D'Estourmel.    3  lorn.   Paris.    1844.^ 

We  notice  these  two  works  only  to  record  our 
strong  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  generation 
of  scribbling  tourists  in  the  East.  Their  num- 
bers and  their  unfortunate  inefficiency  make  them 
a  positive  nuisance.  Flippant  platitudes  or  wea- 
risome repetitions  of  what  has  been  better  said  a 
hundred  times  over,  are  all  we  get  from  the  great 
bulk  of  them.  All  this  is  wholly  their  own  fault, 
not  that  of  their  subject.  The  old  East  is  not 
exhausted,  perhaps  it  never  will  be — certainly 
never  by  such  investigators  as  MM.  Fesquet  and 
d'Estourmcl.  We  are  indebted  to  these  gentle- 
men for  a  few  engraved  sketches  of  scenery  and 
costume  not  without  merit,  but  why  have  they 
encumbered  the  gift  with  such  a  monstrous  bur- 
den of  dull  letter-press  ?  The  title  of  the  work 
first  named  above,  looks  very  like  a  book-making 
trick.     M.  Fesquet  travelled  no  doubt  with  Hor- 
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ace  Vernet,  but  that  eminent  artist  has  contribut- 
ed nothing  to  the  work  besides  his  name  thus 
questionably  paraded  on  the  title  page. 


The  Minor  Poems  of  Schiller ^  of  the  Second  and 
Third  Periods,  with  a  few  of  those  of  Earlier 


Date.  Translated  for  the  most  part  into  the 
same  metres  with  the  original.  By  Johx 
Herman  Merivale,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  London. 
Pickering.     1844. 

Thi?  work  not  having  reached  us  until  -we  were 
on  the  eve  of  publication,  we  content  ourselves 
for  the  present  with  announcing  its  appearance. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITEEAEI  NOTICES. 


AUSTRIA. 
The  Austrian 'Press-Tariff'  (as  it  is  termed) 
for  the  current  year  contains,  as  usual,  a  list  of 
the  foreign  journals  and  other  periodicals  which 
are  permitted  to  circulate  in  the  imperial  domi- 
nions. With  respect  to  the  German  journals  the 
list  remains  the  same  as  that  published  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1843.  The  legitimatist  French  jour- 
nals, such  as  '  La  France,'  '  L'Echo  Fran9ais,' 
and  the  '  Quotidienne,'  are  admitted :  but  the 
*  Presse'  and  the  '  Journal  des  Debats'  are  pro- 
hibited. English  journals  of  all  parties  are  al- 
lowed to  circulate.  Free  entrance  is  permitted 
to  the  Servian  journal  published  at  Belgrade  ; 
and  likewise  to  the  '  Athina,'  and  the  Greek  gov- 
ernment journal  published  at  Athens. 

Count  Kolowratz,  the  Austrian  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  has  presented  to  the  emperor  a  petition 
in  behalf  of  dramatic  authors  in  Austria,  praying 
that  they  may  obtain  such  encouragements  and 
rewards  as  will  induce  them  to  write  for  the  na- 
tional stage.  The  petition  suggests  :  1st,  That 
theatrical  managers  should  be  bound  to  pay  to 
the  authors  of  plays  which  have  been  success- 
fully performed,  fees  similar  to  the  droits  d'au- 
ieur,  as  established  in  France.  2d.  That  the 
state  should  grant  to  celebrated  dramatic  poets 
some  honorary  pension  (Ehrensold),  and  that 
they  should  be  deemed  worthy  to  receive  as 
high  honours  and  rewards  as  are  granted  to  other 
citizens  who  have  rendered  signal  services  to 
their  country. 

A  Vienna  journal  mentions  a  circumstance 
which  reflects  great  honour  on  the  celebrated 
singer  Madame  Hasselt  Barth.  That  lady  has 
recently  erected,  at  her  own  expense,  a  monu- 
ment over  the  too  long  neglected  grave  of  Mo- 
zart. On  a  tablet  of  grey  marble  are  inscribed 
in  letters  of  gold,  the  words,  *  Jung  gross,  spat 
erkannt,  nie  erreicht.'  (Young  great,  late  ac- 
knowledged, never  equalled.)  This  inscription, 
briefly  characterizing  the  talent  of  Mozart,  is 
surmounted  by  a  medallion  head  of  the  great 
composer.  It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  the 
hitherto  unauthenticated  dates  of  Mozart's  death 
and  burial,  are  now  verified  beyond  a  doubt. 
The  uncertainty  which  prevailed  respecting  the 
place  of  his  interment  is  now  also  removed. 
His  grave  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  Matzlera- 
dorfer  church-yard,  but  it  is  now  certain  that  his 
ashes  repose  in  the  St.  Marxer  burial-place. 


BELGIUM. 

The  population,  according  to  the  last  censns, 
amounts  to  4,073,162  souls :  in  1832  it  num> 
bered  3,785,814. 

By  a  recent  decree  of  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, normal  schools  are  to  be  established  in 
every  district  of  the  kingdom.  This  is  hailed  as 
a  wise  and  necessary  measure  on  the  part  of 
the  government ;  for  though  Belgium  possesses 
universities,  academies  of  science  and  art,  colle- 
ges, seminaries,  and  schools  of  engineering, 
mining,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  yet  there 
has  heretofore  been  a  total  want  of  institutions 
for  the  difi'nsion  of  solid  elementary  education 
among  the  people. 

A  Brussels  paper  mentions  that  a  plan  is  in 
contemplation  in  the  commune  of  Hornu  for  con- 
structing an  iron  church.  The  structure  is  to 
be  of  vast  dimensions,  and  in  the  Greek  ogival 
style  of  architecture.  Columns,  capitals,  ogives, 
all  the  architectural  ornaments,  together  with  the 
whole  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  church  are  to 
be  made  entirely  of  iron. 

A  further  discovery  of  some  manuscripts  of 
Abailard  has  recently  been  made  in  the  Royal 
Library  of  Brussels.  It  may  be  recollected  that 
some  tirne  ago  the  discovery  was  made  of  a 
number  of  MS.  hymns,  the  composition  of  Abail- 
ard, together  with  a  letter  which  had  been  sent 
along  with  the  hymns  to  Heloisa.  This  letter, 
of  which  a  copy  was  published  in  1841,  had  the 
appearance  of  having  been  broken  off  unfinished. 
Tv/o  more  manuscripts  have  now  been  found, 
forming  the  continuation  and  conclusion  of  that 
curious  document,  which  is  divided  into  three 
distinct  parts,  corresponding  with  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  hymns.  The  letter  is  a  complete 
treatise  on  hymn  composition,  and  is  worthy  to 
be  a  pendant  to  the  letter  in  which  Abailard  ex- 
pounds to  Heloisa  the  laws  of  monastic  life. 

FRANCE. 
The  death  of  Casimir  Delavigne,  which  oc- 
curred about  the  end  of  December,  was  quickly 
followed  by  the  decease  of  two  other  academi- 
cians; viz.,  Mil.  Campenon  and  Charles  No- 
dier.  Of  the  three  late  academicians,  Nodier 
was  the  most  generally  admired  as  a  writer. 
Among  the  humble  classes  of  society,  he  enjoyed 
extensive  and  well-earned  popularity.  A  proof 
of  this  occurred  at  his  funeral ;  a  joua^  OAa 
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stepped  forward  from  amongf  the  crowd  of  spec- 
tators and  presented  to  M.  Mennessier,  the  son- 
in-law  of  the  deceased,  a   garland,   requesting 
that  it  might  be  laid  on  the  coffin  of  Charles  No- 
^^ier  as  an  expression  of  feeling  on  the  part  of 
.j^  working  classes.     Nodier  used  to  take  plea- 
"stire  li'^  mingling  with  the  humbler  ranks  of  the 
pcqiyte,  i^  "^  regularly  visited  the  schools  of  the 
district  in  v"^^^^  ^^  resided.     His  death  occurred 
onthe.27Uio/J„^""^ry- 

A  vast  deal  oi   interest  was  excited  some  time 
ago  by  the  announo.  ®"^^"*  ^^^^  M.  Eugene  Sue 
was  engaged  in  drama"^^^^"^  ^^^  much  talked  of 
'Mysleres   de   Paris.'        ^^^  ^^^^  performance, 
\¥hich  took  place  on  the   a'^'^  of  February,  at- 
tracted such  a  crowd  to  the    ^^rte  St.  Martin, 
that  not  more  than  half  the  pei  sons  assembled 
at  the  doors  could  gain  admittancv'^-     The  ma- 
jority of  the  audience  was  composed    of  persons 
eminent  either  for  high  rank  or  literary  distinc- 
tiou.      Balzac,  Jules-Janin,  and  Victor  i5ugo, 
were  in  the  orchestra ;  whilst  the  Due  de  l^^e- 
mours  and  the  Prince  de  Joinville  occupied  placet? 
in  the  avant-scenes.     The   centre  boxes  were, 
at  an  early  hour,  filled  by  persons  who  had  paid 
an  exorbitant  price  for  places.     For  one  of  these 
boxes  the  sum  of  150  francs  was  paid,  and   the 
increase  of  prices  caused  the  receipts  of  the  eve- 
ning to  amount  to   14,000  francs.     In  adapting 
his  novel  to  the  stage,  Eugene  Sue  found  it  re- 
quisite to  make  many  material  changes  in  the 
characters   as  well   as   in   the  incidents.     The 
piece  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  success- 
ful.    A  critic  in  the  '  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,' 
considers  this  dramatic  attempt  as  the  most  ef- 
fectual means  that  could  have  been  taken  to  ex- 
tinguish the  spurious  popularity  of  the  romance. 
M.  Thiers  lately  announced  to  his  friends,  that 
he  had  completed  his  '  History  of  the  Consulate 
and  the  Empire.'     It  appears,  however,  that  it 
is  not  his  intention  to  place  the  manuscript  in 
the  hands  of  his  bookseller  for  some  months,  as 
he  wishes  to  make  a  careful  revisal  of  the  whole 
before  it  is  sent  to  press.     The  work,  which  is 
to  consist  of  ten  volumes,  is  to  be  published  by 
the  bookseller  Paulin.     The  capital  required  for 
bringing  out  this  publication  has  been  raised  by 
three  or  four  wealthy  individuals,  one  of  whom 
is  understood  to  be  Mr.  Cerf  beer,  the  banker. 
•  M.  Thiers  will  receive,  on  delivery  of  the  MS., 
500,000  francs,  without  any  deduction  for  the 
^maps,  books,  and  documents  of  various  kinds, 
^•wbich  he  has  required  in  the  course  of  his  la- 
bours.    The  expense  of  those  objects,  amounting 
-  it  is  said  to  about  200,000  francs,  is  to  be  de- 
frayed by  the  publisher.     It  is  somewhat  curious 
to  look  back  on  the  fate  (considered  as  a  book- 
selling   speculation)    of    the   first   work   of  M. 
Thiers,  '  The  History  of  the  Revolution.'     The 
first  volume  of  that  publication  appeared  about 
the  year  1824  or  1825  ;  and  it  came  out  as  the 
joint  production  of  MM.  Bodin  and  Thiers.     The 
name  of  the  former,   however,  speedily  disap- 
peared from  the  title-page.     M.  Thiers  then  oc- 
cupied an  humble  lodging  in  the  Rue  Montesquieu, 
and  his  means  of  subsistence  were  scanty  and 
precarious.     After  the  publication   of  the  first 
volume,  he  agreed  with  the  booksellers,  Lecointe 
:  and  Durey,  to  dispose  of  the  whole  of  the  manu- 
f.  script,  then  far  from  completed,  for  16,000  francs 
—but  subsequently  the  importance  of  the  work 


augmented  in  proportion  as  the  author  rose  to 
eminence,  and  the  price  of  the  manuscript  was 
fixed  by  mutual  agreement  at  30,000  francs. 
After  the  events  of  1830,  when  the  vast  sale  of 
the  '  History  of  the  Revolution'  made  the  for- 
tune of  the  publishers,  the  latter  added  70,000 
francs  to  the  30,000  previously  paid. 

The  Historical  Museum  at  Versailles  contains 
5000  specimens  of  painting  and  sculpture.  They 
are  distributed  through  147  galleries,  saloons, 
vestibules,  and  cabinets.  This  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  collection  of  works  of  art  in  the  world. 

The  celebrated  chemist,  M.  Gay  Lussac,  re- 
cently met  with  rather  a  serious  accident  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  Jardin  du  Roi.  He  was  in  the 
act  of  unstoppering  a  bottle  to  prepare  for  an  ex- 
periment, when  the  contents  became  ignited  by 
the  sudden  contact  of  the  air.  A  violent  explo- 
sion ensued.  M.  Gay  Lussac  was  knocked 
down,  and  his  hands  and  face  were  much  injured 
by  the  fragments  of  broken  glass. 

The  collected  works  of  La  Place  are  in  the 
course  of  publication  at  the  expense  of  the  French 
government.  The  two  first  volumes  have  just 
issued  from  the  press. 

Two  new  journals  have  recently  been  started 
in  Paris,  the  one  entitled  '  La  Regence'  and  the 
other  '  La  Monarchic.'  Alluding  to  these  jour- 
nals, and  to  the  improbability  of  their  enjoying 
any  protracted  existence,  another  paper,  '  la 
Reforme,'  remarks,  in  true  republican  spirit  :— 
'  On  salt  lien  que  "  la  Regence'^''  et  "  la  Mo- 
narchie''''  n?ont  pas  cfavenir  .'' 

The  French  Academy  of  Science,  in  its  sit- 
ting of  the  22d  of  January,  voted  the  great 
Monthyon  prize  of  surgery  to  Dieffenbach,  of 
Berlin,  and  to  Dr.  Stromeyer,  of  Gottingen. 
Dieffenbach  was  the  first  who  performed  the 
operation  for  Strabismus  on  the  living  subject, 
and  Stromeyer  had  been  the  first  to  ascertain  the 
possibility  of  the  operation  by  experiments  on 
the  dead  subject. 

The  sale  of  M.  de  Solcinne's  rare  collection  of 
dramatic  works  took  place  about  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary. Some  were  bought  for  the  Bibliotheque 
Royale,  and  others  were  purchased  by  private 
individuals.  The  whole  proceeds  of  the  sale 
amounted  to  46,000  francs.  The  *  Theatre  de 
Pierre  et  Thomas  Corneille,  edition  des  Elzevirs 
et  de  Thomas  Wolgank,'  was  sold  for  615  francs. 
Corneille's  Tragedies,  with  the  names  of  the 
actors,  written  in  Moliere's  hand,  was  bought  for 
465  francs.  Several  old  editions  of  Moliere's 
works  (printed  in  the  years  1682,  1739,  and 
1773),  produced  from  600  to  820  francs.      • 

The  model  for  the  tomb  of  Napoleon  is  now 
finished.  It  has  been  determined  by  the  com- 
mittee that  the  monument  shall  bear  no  inscrip- 
tion except  simply  the  name  of  Napoleon.  The 
emperor's  sword  and  hat,  the  imperial  crown, 
and  the  decoration  of  the  legion  of  honour,  worn 
by  him  at  St.  Helena,  are  to  belaid  on  the  tomb  . 
The  inauguration  of  Moliere's  monument,  an 
event  which  the  Parisians  had  looked  forward  to 
with  eager  anticipation,  took  place  on  the  15th 
of  January.  The  ceremony  attracted  vast 
crowds  to  the  Rue  Richelieu,  and  to  all  the  ad- 
jacent points  from  whence  a  view  of  the  monu- 
ment could  be  obtained.  At  12  o'clock  the  pro- 
cession moved  from  the  Theatre  Fran^ais  head- 
ed by  M.  Rambuteau,  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine, 
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M.  Etienne  of  the  t^rerich  Achdemy,  and'l\|M. 
Samson'  and  x\fdg.O/  Next  followed  a  numerous 
body  of  iAcademidiansknd  literary  rfien,  torrethqr 
with  the  principal  petformefs  of  the  different 
theatres.  The  honse  in  which  Moliere  resided; 
in  the  Rue  Richolieu  was  hun'g  fiorti  top  to  bot^ 
torn  \V!!li  purple  velvet  fringed  with  gold.  On 
an'  escutcheon,  surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  laurel, 
■\^a8  ah  inscription  stating,  that  the  house  was 
tJhe  dvvelling:-place  of  the  illustrious  dramatist  ; 
ind  recording  the  dates  of  ^is  birth  and  death. 
J^ouf  speeches  were  delivered;  the  first  by  M. 
Rambuteau,  as  the  representative  of  the  city  of 
Paris,  the  birth-place  of  Moliei-e  ;  the  second  by 
M.  Etienne,  in  the  name  of  the  French  Academy  ; 
thC' third  by  M.  Samson,  the  president  of  the 
oommittoe  for  arranging  the  monument ;  and  the 
fourth  by  M.  Arago,  in  the  name  of  the  associates 
of  the  Theatre  Fran9ais.  These  addresses  being 
ended,  a  man  stationed  at  the  back  of  the 
statue,  and  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  concealed 
from  the  spectators,  placed  a  crown  of  laurel  on 
the  head  of  the  modern  Aristophanes.  Imme- 
diately every  head  was  uncovered,  and  Etienne 
having  uttered  the  words  Honneur  a  Moliere  J 
ihey  were  repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and 
?6-echoed  from  the  further  end  of  the  Rue  de 
Richelieu.  The  medals  struck  in  honour  of  the 
occasion,  and  the  speeches  of  MM.  Rambuteau, 
Etienne,  Samson,  and  Arago,  written  on  parch- 
ment, were  deposited  in  an  iron  box,  beneath  a 
stone  in  front  of  the  monument.  The  statue 
represents  Moliere  in  the  costume  of  his  time, 
seated  in  an  arm  chair.  In  the  right  hand  he 
holds  a  pen  and  in  the  left  some  sheets  of  paper. 
In  the  evening  the  '  Tartuffe'  and  the  '  Malade 
Imaginaire'  were  performed  at  the  Theatre  Fran- 
^ais. 

An  error  of  orthography,  which,  strangely 
enough,  escaped  detection  until  the  day  of  inau- 
guration, called  forth  a  host  of  sarcastic  jests  at 
the  expense  of  those  who  had  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  monument.  One  of  the  figures  of 
the  fountain,  representing  a  Muse,  holds  in  her 
hands  a  list  of  Moli^re's  comedies.  In  this  list 
the  Avare  was  by  some  unlucky  oversight  spelt 
with  double  r.  The  blunder  was,  of  course,  im- 
mediately rectified. 

A  body  of  the  students  of  the  university  of 
Paris,  who  formed  part  of  the  procession  on  the 
inauguration  day,  having  requested  the  poet  Be- 
ranger  to  head  them,  he  replied  to  this  solicitation 
by  a  letter,  in  which  he  said,  that  his  character, 
his  inclination,  and  his  habits,  had  always  kept 
him  apart  from  the  public  ceremonies,  at  which 
he  always  felt  himself  out  of  place,  the  more  es- 
pecially as  he  possessed  no  oratorical  power. 
He  closed  his  letter  by  observing,  that  he  still 
continued  to  employ  himself  in  poetic  composi- 
tion ;  and  that  his  writings  will  prove  to  the 
rising  generation  that  the  glory  and  happiness  of 
France  were  the  objects  which  occupied  his 
thoughts  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

The  prize  offered  by  the  '  Academic  Fran9aise' 
for  the  best  poem  on  the  monument,  was  won  by 
a  lady,  Madame  Louise  Colet.  This  poem, 
which  has  called  forth  very  high  eulogium,  was 
read  at  the  *  Theatre  Francaise'  on  the  evening 
df  the  inauguration  day. 

The  '  Moniteur'  has  given  a  circumstantial  re- 


port addressed  by  M.   Mynordos  Mynas  to  M. 
Villemain,  who,  during  his  first  administration, 
sent  M.  ]\Iynas  on  a  literary  mission  to  the  East, 
with  instructions  to  direct  particular  attention  to 
Greek  manuscripts.     The  report  states  that  the 
Greek  revolution  of  1820,  and  the  entrance  of 
the  Turkish  soldiery  into  tlie  Greek  monasteries, 
ocoasioued  great  havoc  in  the  libraries  of  Mount 
Athos,  especially  in  the  richest  of  all,  that  of  the  ^ 
monastery  of  Ibiros.     Moreover,  ignorance  and'' 
superstition  were  continually  busy  in  destroying 
those  heathenish  manuscripts  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  dangerous  to  Christianity,  or  in  pre- 
venting them  from  being  multiplied   by  copies. 
Many  of  the  manuscripts  were  used  for  making 
cartridges,  and  employed  by  the  fishermen  for* 
bait,  whilst  large  quantities  were   sold   to   tha] 
bookbinders.     In  the  year  1820,  a  learned  priest^ 
of  the  Monastery  of  Ibiros,  named  Charalampos^ 
assured  M.  Mynas  that  he  had  seen  a  manuscript 
copy  of  Homer,  written  in  fine  characters  on- 
parchment.     Its  date  was  stated  to  be  some  time- 
4n  the  sixth  century.     M.   Mynas  immediately 
instituted  a  search  in  the  monastery  of  Panto- 
krator,  where  it  was  alleged  the  manuscript  had' 
been  seen,  but  all  trace  of  it  had  disappeared. 
The  treasures  are  now  carefully  guarded,  and 
their  value  is  fully  appreciated  by  the  monks. 
The  acquisitions  with  which  M.  Mynas  has  en- 
riched the  Bibliotheque  Royale,  are  exceedingly 
numerous,  and  they  possess  a  value  beyond  their 
mere  numerical  importance.     Among  them  is  a  . 
manuscript  copy  of '  ^sop's  Fables'  in  Choriam— 
bics,  written  by  Balebrias  or  Babrias.    This  man- 
uscript contains  several  thousand  fines  hitherto 
unknown.     It  is  about  to  be  printed  at  Didot's 
press.     There  are  two  other  manuscript  copies- 
of  fables  by  ^sop  in  prose. 

GERMANY. 

Gothe's  monument,  by  Schwanthaler,  is  com- 
pleted, and  will  probably  be  erected  in  Frankfort 
in  the  course  of  next  autumn.  A  great  deal  of 
discussion  has  been  maintained  respecting  the 
most  appropriate  site  for  this  monument.  The 
square  in  front  of  the  theatre  seems  to  be  the- 
spot  most  generally  approved.  In  Stuttgard  and 
Saltzburg  a  similar  degree  of  embarrassment 
prevails  respecting  the  erection  of  the  monu- 
ments of  Schiller  and  Mozart.  The  good  peo-- 
pie  of  Antwerp  afford  another  example  of  thisT- 
sort  of  indecision  ;  for  though  the  statue  of  Ru- 
bens has  been  completed  for  the  space  of  two- 
years,  they  have  not  yet  determined  what  point 
of  their  city  will  furnish  the  most  eligible  site  for 
its  erection. 

In  the  year  1839,  an  anonymous  publication 
appeared  at  Leipsic,  which  created  a  great  sen- 
sation throughout  Germany.  The  work,  which 
was  written  in  French,  wis  entitled  *  La  Pen- 
tarchie  Europeenne,'  and  its  author  drew  a  bril- 
liant picture  of  what  he  presumed  would  be  the 
future  destiny  of  Russia.  The  mystery  of  the  au- 
thorship, which  at  the  time  gave  rise  to  a  mul- 
titude of  conjectures,  is  now  said  to  be  unveiled.' 
The  work  is  understood  to  be  the  production  of 
a  Russian  agent,  named  Goldmann,  who,  it  is  . 
alleged,  received  2000  gold  ducats  for  his  la-> 
hour. 

The  Countess  Hahn-Hahn,  who  has  recently 
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made  an  extensire  tour  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  is 
expected  to  return  to  Germany  next  May,  when 
she  will  prepare  a  work  for  the  press,  for  which 
she  has  collected  materials  during  her  travels. 

]n  Hanover  a  law  has  been  passed  for  estab- 
lishing a  censorship  over  circulating  libraries, 
and  the  collections  of  books  formed  by  reading 
societies.  All  books  and  journals  destined  for 
circulating  libraries  and  reading  societies  must 
he  submitted  to  the  revisal  of  the  censor,  even 
though  they  may  previously  have  undergone  the 
ordeal  of  inspection,  and  have  been  permitted  to 
circulate  through  the  kingdom.  The  Minister  of 
the  Interior  haa  also  announced  that  in  future 
the  establishment  of  circulating  libraries  and 
reading  societies  must  depend  on  the  special 
permission  of  the  govei-nment. 

The  King  of  Bavaria  ht;s  augmented  the  funds 
for  the  support  of  the  Royal  State  Library  of 
Munich,  from  I8,COO  to  23,000  florins,  and  the 
exclusive  allowance  for  the  purchase  of  books 
is  raised  from  12,000  to  17,000  florins.  It  may 
be  remembere  1  that  aboat  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
his  majesty,  by  an  extraordinary  contribution  of 
8000  florins  to  the  library,  furnished  the  means 
of  completing  the  previously  imperfect  collection 
of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  literature.  There- 
cent  act  of  royal  munificence  will  place  the  Mu- 
nich Library  on  a  footing  of  completeness  with 
which  few  collections  in  Europe  will  bear  com- 
parison. 

Johannes  Stiglmayer,  the  celebrated  bronze 
caster  and  Director  of  the  Royal  Bronze  Foun- 
dry at  Munich,  died  in  that  city  on  the  3d  of 
March.  For  the  space  of  two  years  he  had  suf- 
fered from  severe  illness,  and  since  the  middle 
of  January  h?d  been  confined  to  his  bed.  His 
last  work,  and  one  which  has  excited  a  high  de- 
gree of  interest  in  the  artistical  circles  of  Mu- 
nich, is  the  cast  from  Schwanthaler's  statue  of 
Gothe,  destined  to  adofn  the  poet's  native  city. 
This  cast  was  completed  only  on  the  2d  of 
March,  under  the  rble  direction  of  Stiglmayer's 
nephew  and  pupil,  Ferdinand  Miller.  Before  he 
became  completely  disabled  by  illness,  Stiglmay- 
er had  made  every  requisite  preparation  for 
taking  the  cast,  and  on  the  2d  of  March,  whilst 
he  lay  en  his  death-bed,  he  received  every  five 
minutes  a  report  of  the  progress  of  the  operation, 
until  at  lenoth  his  nephew  entered  his  apartment 
and  informed  him  of  its  complete  success.  About 
half  past  nine  on  the  same  evening  he  breathed 
his  last.  Among  the  many  beautiful  bronze 
casts  which  have  been  produced  by  the  skill  of 
Stiglmayer,  may  he  mentioned  the  monument  to 
the  memory  of  King  Maximilian,  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Prince  Maximilian,  the  statues  of  Jean 
Paul  Richter  (in  Eayreuth),  and  Mozart  (in 
Saltzburg),  together  with  several  large  obelisks. 

It  is  expected  that  Professor  Schaffer,  of  the 
University  cfGiessen,  will  shortly  complete  his 
history  of  Portugal.  The  volumes  of  this  work 
already  published  have  excited  a  high  degree  of 
interest,  and  the  notices  which  have  appeared  in 
-various  German  reviews  all  concur  in  pronounc- 
ing it  to  be  an  invaluable  acquisition  to  historical 
literature.  The  work  is  to  form  one  of  a  series 
of  histories  of  the  different  states  of  Europe  pub- 
lished by  Heeren  and  Ukert. 

Accounts  from  Munich  mention  that  the  eminent 


sculptor,  Schwanthaler,  has  been  suffering  from 
repeated  attacks  of  gout  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  winter.  Nevertheless,  at  every  interval 
of  respite  from  pain,  he  has  been  actively  em- 
ployed on  various  works  with  which  he  has  been 
commissioned.  Among  them  is  a  series  of  bas- 
reliefs,  ninety-two  in  number,  intended  for  the 
friezes  of  the  new  Hall  of  Fame  at  Munich. 
Another  important  task  on  which  Schwanthaler 
is  engaged,  is  the  modelling  of  twelve  colossal 
figures  of  celebrated  men  of  Bohemia.  These 
models  are  for  bronze  casts,  which  are  destined 
to  adorn  a  new  Walhalla,  about  to  be  erected  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Prague.  Schwanthaler 
has  received  this  last  commission  from  a  private 
individual,  a  man  of  great  wealth  in  Bohemia. 

The  family  of  the  celebrated  composer,  Weber, 
have  long  cherished  the  wish  that  his  remains 
should  be  removed  from  their  present  resting- 
place  in  London,  and  transferred  to  his  native 
city,  Dresden.  Our  musical  readers  are  of 
course  aware  that  Weber  died  in  London, 
shortly  after  the  production  of  his  grand  opera 
of '  Oberon,'  and  that  he  was  buried  in  the  vault 
beneath  the  Catholic  chapel  in  Moorfields.  The 
wish  of  the  composer's  family  for  the  removal  of 
the  body  having  reached  the  knowledge  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  of  Moorfields'  chapel,  they  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Weber's  widow,  handsomely 
offering  to  defray  the  expense  of  conveying  her 
husband's  ashes  to  Dresden.  The  off*er  has  been 
gratefully  accepted,  and  the  composer's  remains 
will  be  interred  in  the  Dresden  Friedhof,  where 
a  nionument  is  to  be  erected  over  the  grave. 

ITALY. 

According  to  the  '  Annali  da  Statistica,'  there 
were  published  3024  works  in  5807  volumes,  in 
Italy,  in  the  year  1843,  the  majority  of  which  be- 
longed to  the  Lombardo-Yenetian  provinces. 
The  translations  outnumber  the  original  works, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  the  security  promised  to  lite- 
rary property  will  make  a  change  in  this  respect. 

The  papal  censorship  has  condemned  the  fol- 
lowing works,  and  accordingly  they  are  prohibit- 
ed throughout  Roman  Catholic  Christendom. 

I.  Arnaldo  da  Brescia,  Tragedia  di  Giovanni 
Battista  Niccolini. 

II.  Note  di  A.  Bianchi  Giovini  alia  sua  ver- 
sione  dal  tedesco  della  Istoria  Critica  della  Chi- 
esa  greco-moderna  e  della  Chiesa  russa  accom- 
pagnata  da  speziali  considerazioni  sopra  la  loro 
constituzione  nella  forma  di  un  Sinodo  perma- 
nente,  di  Ermanno  Giuseppe  Schmidt  parroco 
catolico  a  Grosswalstadt,  presso  di  Asccaffen- 
burgo. 

III.  Abrege  de  I'Histoire  de  I'Eglise  Chreti- 
enne,  a  I'usage  des  ecoles  normales  et  des  gym- 
nases  catholiques.  Suivi  d'un  Abrege  de  I'Ar- 
chseologie  ecclesiastique.  Par  A.  Sartori,  Cure 
a  Rohrbach,  pres  de  Heidelburg. 

Rome. — The  pope  consecrated  as  bishops  four 
of  the  cardinals  on  the  11th  of  February.  This 
is  the  first  instance,  it  is  said,  in  150  years,  of 
the  pope  having  performed  this  ceremony  in  per- 
son. 

Some  workmen,  who  were  recently  digging  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  theatre  at  Rimini,  in  the 
Papal  States,  discovered  a  mosaic,  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation,  and  resembling  those  found 
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at  Pompeii.  The  town  of  Rimini  would  not  in- 
cur the  expense  of  excavating  this  monument  of 
antiquity,  and  after  it  had  been  left  uncovered  for 
some  days,  for  the  satisfaction  of  public  curiosi- 
ty, the  foundation  of  the  new  building  was  laid 
over  it.  The  Italians,  who  live  continually 
amidst  the  rarest  reliques  of  antiquity,  are  too 
often  indifferent  to  them,  or  value  them  only  in 
proportion  to  the  money  which  collectors  will 
pay  for  them. 

There  have  been  lately  discovered  in  the 
archives  of  Prince  Doria  Pamfili,  two  letters 
from  Henry  IV.  of  France  to  Clement  VIII., 
with  that  pope's  replies.  This  correspondence, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  lost,  relates  to  Hen- 
ry's submission  to  the  holy  see.  His  letters  arc 
dated  the  6th  and  7th  of  November,  1595.  His 
absolution,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  pronounc- 
ed on  the  I7th  of  December  following. 

The  sale  of  Cardinal  Fesch's  magnificent  gal- 
lery here,  was,  by  the  last  advices,  lixed  to  take 
place  in  March.  No  gallery  in  Italy  was  so 
rich  as  this  in  the  multitude  and  diversity  of 
schools.  There  were  many  first  pictures  of  Hol- 
bein, Vanhuysen,  Teniers,  Rembrandt,  Rubens, 
Vandyke,  &c.,  of  Raffael,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Titian,  Guido,  &c.,  of  Watteau,  Claude,  &c. 

Letters  from  this  capital  mention  that  a  cop- 
per-plate engraver,  Signor  Lanzarnolo,  has  dis- 
covered a  method  of  fixing,  on  the  lithographic 
stone,  the  images  obtained  by  the  daguerreotype, 
so  that  a  large  number  of  impressions  can  be  ob- 
tained on  the  instant.  The  artist  has  presented 
to  the  pope  proofs  of  several  of  the  monuments 
of  the  Eternal  City,  rendered  by  this  process, 
which  are  said  to  be  excellent. 

The  seventh  volume  of  the  Abate  Coppi's 
continuation  of  the  '  Annali  d'ltalia'  of  Muratori, 
has  appeared.  It  comprises  the  period  between 
1820  and  1829. 

Verona. — A  translation  of  the  English  work 

*  A  Million  of  Facts,' is  announced  for  publica- 
tion here,  in  parts,  with  such  additions  and  altera- 
tions as  may  adapt  it  for  Italian  readers. 

Florence. — '  Archivio  Storico  Italiano.'  Fi- 
Tenze. — This  vaJfoable  publication  is  proceeding 
in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner.  The  first  two 
volumes  contained  a  collection  of  very  interest- 
ing memoirs  and  commentaries,  illustrative  of 
the  history  of  several  Tuscan  cities ;  the  third, 
first  gave  to  the  world  the  Mila>!ese  Chronicles 
of  Cognola,  Prato,  and  Burigozzo ;  the  fifth, 
published  towards  the  end  of  the  past  year,  con- 
tains a  very  important  contribution  to  history,  by 
one  of  the  men  upon  whom  Italy  most  prides 
herself,  Mirco  Foscarini.  M.  Massaud  had 
made  known  the  fact,  that  among  the  manu- 
scripts in  the  library  of  the  arsenal  at  Paris,  was 
one  written  by  this  eminent  personage,  entitled 

*  Storia  Arcana,  or  Secret  Memoirs  of  His  Own 
Times,'  more  particularly  relating  to  the  events 
of  1733,  and  following  years,  under  Charles  VI. 
The  high  repirtation  of  the  author,  his  rank,  his 
position  as  ambassador  of  Venice  at  Vienna,  the 
•importance  of  the  period  to  which  the  work  re- 
fers, its  very  title,  all  contributed  to  strengthen 
the  desire  in  the  public  mind  to  have  it  placed 
within  their  reach,  and  the  editors  of  the  publica- 
tion above  named  fiave  at  length  gratified  this 
■desire.     The    whole   tendency    of  Foscarini's 


training  and  life, — ^born  and  bred  among  tha 
astute  Venetian  oligarchy,  and  deenjed  by  them, 
worthy  to  be  sent  forth  as  their  representative 
at  foreign  courts — was  such  as,  aided  by  strongs 
natural  capacity,  admirably  to  adapt  him  for  3, 
close  and  accurate  observer  of  what  was  passing 
around  him,  well-practised  in  seeking  out  and 
discerning  the  true  causes  of  events,  and  in  ar- 
riving, by  analogous  reasoning,  at  a  tolerably 
sure  conjecture  as  to  their  results.  The  secret 
history,  by  a  man  possessed  of  qualities  such  as 
these,  and  with  such  ample  means  of  peculiar  in- 
formation, of  a  period  full  of  interest  and  impor- 
tance, cannot  fail  to  be  received  with  eagerness. 
The  volume  is  edited  by  Signor  Tommaso  Du- 
rante, whose  long  residence  at  Vienna,  and  free 
access  to  the  archives  there,  enabled  him  to  en- 
rich the  work  with  numerous  notes  and  illustra- 
tions, selected  from  other  manuscripts  by  Fosca- 
rini ;  of  these  two  are  appended  to  the  present 
work,  and  a  list  is  given. 

A  society  of  artists  has  been  formed  here,  upon 
the  model  of  those  so  numerous  in  Germany,  for 
mutual  assistance ;  for  the  support  of  the  aged 
and  infirm,  and  of  the  unsuccessful,  but  otherwise 
meritorious,  artist ;  and  for  the  promotion  of  art 
by  premiums  and  other  encouragement. 

A  party  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  hare  pur- 
chased the  splendid  Palazzo  Borghese,  which 
they  propose  to  convert  into  a  club,  with  rooma 
for  singing,  dancing,  play,  &c. 

The  desire  so  warmly  expressed  by  Muratori, 
and  other  illustrious  Italians,  for  the  formation  of 
a  *  Central  Italian  Academy,'  which  should  be 
the  expression  of  the  intelligence  of  the  whole 
nation,  may  almost  b«  said  to  be  fulfilled,  in  the 
successful  progress  of  the  *  Ateneo  Reale 
Italiano,*  which  holds  its  sittings  periodically 
in  the  Athens  of  the  Peninsula.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  leiters  in  Italy,  its  princes, 
and  its  nobles,  are  members  of  this  Academy. 
It  is  in  regalar  communication  with  the  other 
Italian  societies  for  the  promotion  of  science  and 
literature ;  and  it  has  its  representatives  at 
the  successive  sessions  of  the  great  '  Scientific 
Congress.' 

Ferra^.a. — Some  interesting  notices  of  an 
early  Italian  painter  have  been  published  here, 
from  the  pen  of  Signor  de  Gubbio,  in  a  work  en- 
titled :  *  Notizie  Storiche  intorno  ad  Ottaviano 
Nelli,  Pittore  Sugubino,  illustrate  con  documenti.* 
Nelli  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  and 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century :  he  was  tlie 
master  of  that  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  so  warmly 
eulogised  by  Buonarotte ;  of  Nicolo  Alunno 
Fulignate ;  of  Piero  della  Francesca ;  and  of 
Giovanni  Santi,  the  father  of  Raffael. 

Turin. — '  Storia  del  Tumulto  de  Ciompi, 
avvenuto  in  Firenze  de  P.  de  Santa  Rosa.' 
Tonno.  Pomba.  1843.  This  is  the  history  of 
a  very  singular  and  a  very  dramatic  episode  ia 
Florentine  annals,  lightly  touched  upon  by  Mac- 
chiavelli,  and  more  fully  but  poorly  treated  by 
Marchione  de  Stefani  and  Gino  Capponi.  The 
present  author  is  said  to  have  described  all  the 
events  of  this  somewhat  formidable  insufrectioa 
of  the  middle  ages  with  much  graphic  effect. 
His  work  forms  the  sixteenth  volume  of  ati 
interesting  series  entitled  '  Raccolta  di  Opere 
Utili.' 
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LuxjCA.— The  proceedings  of  the  Fifth  Ses- 
sion of  the  Italian  Scientific  Associations,  held 
Jiere  in  September  last,  and  of  which  495  mem- 
bers were  present,  exhibit  many  features  of  in- 
terest. Not  the  least  gratifying  of  these  is  the 
evidence  aflforded  of  the  desire  of  the  higher  and 
liiore  cultivated  classes,  to  promote  the  education 
of  their  hitherto  lamentably  neglected  humbler 
countrymen.  A  paper  read  by  Count  Serristori : 
*  On  the  Male  Orphan  Schools  of  Italy,  condens- 
ed, with  reference  to  the  Technological  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Working  Classes,'  repays  the  perusal. 
There  are  upwards  of  70  of  these  schools  in 
Italy,  principally  supported  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tion, and  doing  much  good,  though  as  yet  but 
ioQiperfectly  managed. 

A  paper  was  read  on  the  gradual  supercession 
in  Italy  of  native  grown  by  foreign  wmes,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  obtain  information  on 
the  subject  from  all  parts  of  the  Peninsula :  to 
collect  every  available  fact  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  vineyards,  the  various  processes  of  manufac- 
turing the  wines,  the  state  of  the  trade,  &c.,  and 
to  publish  a  comprehensive  report  on  the  subject, 
with  suggestions  under  the  various  heads,  at  the 
next  session  of  the  Association. 

Count  Serristori,  in  the  name  of  the  committee 
appointed  at  the  session  at  Florence,  to  inquire 
into  the  feasibility  of  establishing  in  Italy  a  book 
fair,  similar  to  that  of  Leipsic,  read  a  report  ad- 
Terse  to  the  scheme,  on  the  ground,  principally, 
of  the  utter  want  of  confidence  which  the  com- 
mittee feel  in  the  Italian  publishers. 

Milan. — The  municipality  of  this  city  has  is- 
sued a  programme  of  the  sixth  session  of  the 
Italian  Scientific  Congress,  which  is  to  be  held 
here  on  the  12th  of  September  next.  The  corpo- 
xation  has  most  liberally  promised  to  contribute 
the  sum  of  10,000  Austrian  lire,  to  be  devoted  to 
experiments  during  the  session.  General  Cesare 
Cantu,  the  historian,  has  been  commissioned  by 
the  same  body,  in  anticipation  of  that  important 
occasion,  to  prepare  a  guide  book  to  Milan  and 
its  environs,  in  which  he  is  to  be  assisted  by 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  among  hislitera- 
ly  countrymen ;  among  others,  by  Letta,  the 
author  of  the  admirable  work  on  the  Illustrious 
Families  of  Italy  ;  by  Catenar,  the  Orientalist ; 
Labos,  the  antiquary  ;  Creveller,  the  geologist, 
&c.  The  volume  is  to  be  presented  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  and  will  form  a  very  inter- 
esting work. 

One  species  of  enlightenment  is,  at  all  events, 
about  to  bless  the  city,  which,  according  to  a  gov- 
ernment order  in  the  '  Gazetta  Privilegiata,'  is 
forthwith  lo  be  lit  by  gas,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  M.  Achille  Guillard,  a  French  civil 
engineer. 

The  architect,  Luigi  Canonico,  of  Milan,  died 
in  that  city  on  the  7th  of  February,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-two.  He  was  an  active  promoter  and 
liberal  encourager  of  arts  and  artists.  Of  his 
talents  as  an  architect,  the  x\mphitheatre,  the 
Porta  Vercellena,  the  Teatro  Carcomo,  and  other 
public  edifices  in  Milan  bear  ample  evidence.  He 
died  possessed  of  a  large  fortune,  and  has  made 
some  considerable  bequests  to  public  institutions. 
He  has  left  40.000  livres  to  the  Imperial  Acade- 
my of  Art  at  Milan,  for  the  purpose  of  founding 
an  annual  premium,  to  be  awarded  by  turns  in 


the  classes  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  ^loki^. 
tecture.  •/..,' 

.  Venice. — This  city  is  undergoing  the  most" 
extensive  improvements.  The  old  palaces  are 
thoroughly  repaired,  and  new  ones  built  in  every 
direction.  Houses,  whole  streets  are  raising 
their  heads,  on  the  borders  of  the  smaller  canals, 
which  are  being  filled  up;  the  bridge  across 
the  Lagunes  is  progressing  uninterruptedly  ;  the 
'Ponte  dellePaglie'  has  been  enlarged  to  dou-' 
ble  its  former  size  ;  the  '  Ponte  di  ca  di  Dio '  is 
being  rebuilt.  A  new  project  is  on  foot  for 
opening  the  '  Sfondo  '  of  the  old  '  Procuratie  ;/. 
another  for  ornamenting  the  base  of  the  Campa-;- 
nile  of  St.  Mark's,  removing  all  the  miserable 
little  wooden  shops  that  now  encumber  it.  A. 
magnificent  hotel  is  to  be  erected  on  the  '  Riva 
degli  Sehiavoni,'  supplying  a  long-needed  deco-. 
ration  for  this  noble  promenade.  Mechanic's 
schools  are  in  active  operation,  and  the  popula- 
tion, instead  of  carrying  on  a  sombre  and  apa- 
thetic existence,  in  hourly  dread  of  those  graves 
for  the  weary,  the  Piombi  above,  or  the  Pozzi 
below  them,  enlivened  only  by  collecting  in. 
groups  on  the  marble  squares,  to  listen,  with 
ears  intent,  and  eyes  glistening,  while  some  tat- 
terdemalion recites,  '  Erminia  intanto  fra  le  om- 
brose  piante,'  &c.,  are  engaged  very  actively  in 
the  prosaic  occupation  of  making  money.  They 
would,  every  man  of  them,  leave  Tasso  for  a 
tester.  There  is  every  appearance  of  healthy 
improvement  in  this  ancient  city 

From  a  paper  read  before  fhe  'Venetian  In- 
stitute of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art,'  by  M^ 
Grimaud  de  Caux,  it  appears  that  the  mortality 
of  Venice  is  greater  in  proportion  than  that  of 
Paris. 

Naples. — The  publication  of  Nicolo  Garcia's 
*  Storea  delle  due  Sicilie,'  is  shortly  expected. 
It  will  consist  of  three  parts.  The  first  part  will 
embrace  the  history  of  Sicily  from  the  most  re- 
mote period  to  the  downfall  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire, in  the  year  476  ;  the  second  part  will  bring 
the  narrative  of  events  to  the  year  1495  ;  and  the 
third  part  will  conclude  with  the  year  1789. 

The  construction  of  the  Meteorological  Ob- 
servatory on  Mount  Vesuvius  is  completed,  and 
the  building  ere  this  has  been  opened.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  a  tower,  and  stands  a  little  above  the 
Hermitage,  2082  (other  letters  say  1954)  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  upper  floor^ 
it  contains  a  small  but  splendidly  furnished  apart- 
ment for  the  accommodation  of  the  royal  family,, 
when  they  visit  the  mountain.  This  observatory 
has,  by  a  royal  ordinance,  been  placed  under  thJe 
same  direction  as  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Nap- 
pies. 

The  railroad  from  Naples  to  Caserta  was 
opened  to  the  public  on  the  20th  of  December. 
The  king  has  declared  his  determination  to  do 
everything  in  his  power  to  promote  the  indus- 
trial relations  between  the  two  places.  The 
park  and  the  castle  are  thrown  open  to  the  public. 

"  Eruption  of  Mount  Etna. — AdemOy  Nov. 
"  I  wrote  to  you  yesterday  in  great  haste.  During 
the  time  I  w.»s  writing  my  letter,  the  top  of  the 
mountain  had  commenced  with  renewed  vehemence^ 
and  with  tremendous  noise,  to  throw  out  at  first 
thick  black  clouds  of  smoke  and  vapour,  and  sooa 
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afterwards,  a  mass  of  water,  ashes,  sand,  and  enor- 
rpous  stones,  which  flew  away  in  every  direction, 
and  probably,  at  least  to  leeward,  to  a  great  dis- 
tance. We  did  not  think  ourselves  any  longer  secure, 
and  we  left  it,  to  get  nearer  to  the  road  leading  to 
Aderno,'  as  it  had  become  impossible  without  much 
circuitous  travelling,  to  reach  Bronte.  We  had, 
liowever,  scarcely  come  into  the  air,  when  we  be- 
came aware  that  the  present  new  volcano  had  also 
recommenced  to  rage,  and  to  throw  out  a  mass  of 
fiery  lava,  which  as  every  unevenness  of  the  ground 
has  been  filled  up  by  the  effluxions  going  on  since 
the  18tli,  passed  down  with  immense  velocity  into 
the  valley,  in  a  southern  direction  from  Bronte. 
The  vapour  which  this  efflux  emitted,  and  the 
gap  which  developed  itself,  made  walking  diffi- 
cult. Being  so  near,  we  began  to  feel  rather  un- 
easy, and  retired,  therefore,  towards  Aderno,  with- 
out, however,  losing  sight  of  the  fire-stream.  It 
had  pursued  in  the  meantime  the  direction  taken  up 
before,  and  rolled  itself  with  a  roaring  noise,  over 
the  road,  already  destroyed,  and  covered  thirty  feet 
high  with  dross  and  rubbish,  and  over  the  descent, 
cultivated  with  great  industry,  towards  the  sloping 
banks  of  the  Simeto.  On  this  descent,  a  great  num- 
ber of  men  and  women,  inhabitants  of  Bronte  and 
its  vicinity,  were  busy  trying  to  save  from  this  uni- 
versal devastation  the  fruits  of  their  toil.  When 
the  fire-stream  surprised  them,  some  thirty  persons 
•were  completely  surrounded  and  burned  to  death, 
and  several  others  could  only  be  saved  with  great 
difficulty.  Last  night  the  new  crater  and  the  lava- 
stream,  presented  a  sight  which  cannot  be  described. 
The  moon  came  coldly  piercing  through  the  gloomy 
clouds,  and  hung  her  pale  light  over  the  country, 
blood-red  illuminated  by  the  fire  of  the  eruption  and 
of  the  liquid  lava.  Here  and  there,  where  a  stream 
threw  itself  over  a  declivity  or  a  craggy  rock,  a  new 
awful  noise  arose ;  when  the  lava  reached  the  trees 
or  shrubs,  clear  flames  flickered  up  suddenly,  but 
only  for  a  moment,  and  then  the  tre?s  and  shrubs 
fell  blazing.  During  the  night,  the  imposing  sight 
•vras  heightened  by  vivid  lightning,  forking  through 
the  darkness  of  the  black  clouds  of  smoke." 


The  persons  sent  by  M.  Degonzie  to  Naples 
for  that  purpose,  have  begun  boring  in  the  vol- 
canic soil  of  the  garden  of  the  palace,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  an  Artesian  well.  The 
geologists  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  results  of 
this  exploration. 

Donizetti's  last  opera,  '  Caterina  Cornaro,'  has 
had  the  cold  water  of  dead  silence  thrown  over 
it  on  its  production  here. 

The  Italian  Scientific  Congress  will  hold  its 
seventh  sitting  here,  in  1845.  His  Majesty  has 
yery  readily  acceded  to  the  wish  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  that  effect. 

A  letter  froni  Naples,  dated  20th  Jan.,  states, 
that  the  borders  of  the  crater  of  Vesuvius  had 
become  considerably  extended  ;  of  the  five  new 
craters  that  had  been  formed,  two  were  still 
smoking,  and  slight  flames  were  to  be  seen. 

A  very  interesting  paper  has  been  read  before 
the  Academy  of  Naples,  by  Signor  Melloni,  upon 
the  analysis  of  the  solar  rays  by  prism. 

The  experiments  of  Newton  at  first  led  it  to 
be  supposed  that  the  rays  diversely  refrangible, 
of  which  the  white  light  is  composed,  possess 
degrees  of  heat  proportionable  to  their  intensity 
or  colouring  force.  This  opinion  changed  when 
Serschel  distinguished  the  calorific  spectrum 
firom  the  luminous  spectrum,  and  fixed  beyond 


the  yellow  belt  the  position  Occupied  by  the' 
maximum  of  heat ;  but  there  was  a  diflference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  exact  position  of  this  point. 

Seebeck  had  shown  that  these  effects  proceed- 
ed from  the  action  itself  of  the  various  diaphanoua- 
substances  with  which  light  is  decomposed.  la  . 
fact,  in  trying  the  comparative  variation  of  the  - 
thermometer  upon  spectra  furnished  by  prisms  of 
water,  sulphuric  acid,  alcohol,  flint  glass,  and 
crown  glass,  Seebeck  moved  the  position  of  the 
maximum  of.  heat,  from  the  extremity  of  the  red 
belt  to  the  middle  of  the  yellow  belt.  But  it  had. 
then  to  be  explained,  hovv  colourless  substances, 
producing  no  variations  in  the  relative  intensity 
of  the  luminous  elements,  should  exercise  such 
different  action  upon  the  calorific  rays.  The 
explanation  of  this  was  furnished  twelve  years 
ago  by  Signor  Melloni,  who  showed  that  the 
substances  which  give  a  free  passage  to  light, 
arrest  certain  calorific  rays,  and  exercise  upon 
all  the  rays  a  variable  specific  action,  the  same 
as  coloured  glass  upon  white  light. 

More  still  remains  to  be  found.  A  substance 
which  should  equally  give  passage  to  all  the 
calorific  rays,  and  this  Signor  Melloni  has  also 
accomplished,  in  showing  that  the  sal  gemma 
completely  fulfils  this  condition. 

The  normal  calorific  spectrum  being  thus  ob- 
tained, Signor  Melloni  rendered  his  theory  per--, 
feet,  by  operating  upon  an  extremely  fine  ray, 
and  obtaining  the  exact  thermometrical  admea- 
surement, by  means  of  an  instrument  of  small 
dimensions. 

Signor  Melloni  has  thus  definitely  fixed  the 
maximum  of  heat  beyond  the  red  belt,  at  a  dis- 
tance equal  to  that  which  separates  the  extremity 
of  the  luminous  spectrum  from  the  yellow  belt,  or, 
the  breadth  of  the  red  belt  beyond  the  spectrum. 

PRUSSIA. 

The  conflict  maintained  in  France  between 
the  clergy  and  the  university  has  had  its  counter- 
part in  Prussia,  though  under  other  names  and 
other  forms.  A  letter  from  Berlin  contains  the 
following  remarks  on  this  subject,  together  with 
some  details  relating  to  the  late  disturbance* 
among  the  students  of  the  university. 

"  The  Prussian  clergy,  as  a  body,  are  far  less 
infected  vfith pietism  than  their  representative,  M. 
Eichhorn,  the  minister  of  public  worship.  Pie- 
tism, be  it  known,  is  a  term  used  here  to  desig- 
nate that  exaggerated  religious  feeling  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  surest  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion in  certain  high  quarters.  Every  one  at  the 
court  of  Berlin  is,  or  feigns  to  be,  a  pietist.  The 
celebrated  Professor  Schelling,  and  M.  Savigny 
(who  was  lately  depicted  in  a  caricature  with 
eyes  in  his  back),  are  the  leaders  of  this  coterie, 
which  is,  in  reality,  political  rather  than  reli- 
gious. M.  Eichhorn  requires  the  rectors  of 
universities  to  keep  a  vigilant  watch  over  the 
young  professors,  and  to  denounce  all  whose 
principles  may  savour  of  anti-pietism.  The  rec- 
tors have,  heretofore,  formally  refused  to  be 
made  the  agents  of  this  species  of  inquisition. 
Nevertheless,  the  students  give  them  sufficient 
occupation,  and  some  time  ago  nothing  was  talk- 
ed of  in  Berlin  but  the  dispute  between  the  stu- 
dents and  the  university.  The  circumstancee. 
out  of  which  this  contention  arose  were  these  :— 
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The  students  wished  to  establish  a  reading-room 
for  their  own  exclusive  use.  At  first,  the  police 
authorized  the  plan  ;  but  this  sanction  was  with- 
drawn when  the  list  of  journals  and  reviews 
which  were  to  be  received  into  the  reading-room 
became  known,  and  when  it  was  understood  who 
were  to  be  the  presidents  elected  by  the  commit- 
tee of  students.  The  funds  which  had  been  sub- 
scribed for  the  establishment  of  the  reading-room 
were  then  paid  into  the  treasury  of  a  charitable 
institution.  But  the  matter  did  not  end  here. 
The  students  assembled  in  a  beer-house,  where 
they  sung  political  songs  and  delivered  political 
speeches.  The  police  repaired  to  the  place  of 
rendezvous,  and  some  collisions  took  place.  The 
senate  of  the  university  determined  on  the 
dismissal  of  some  of  the  students  ;  but  they  all 
in  a  body  protested  against  this  measure,  declar- 
ing that  all  were  equally  guilty,  if  any  among 
them  were  guilty.  At  length  the  authorities 
found  it  expedient  to  make  some  concessions, 
and  order  is  for  the  present  restored." 

Schelling's  sixty-ninth  birth-day  was  celebrat- 
ed in  Berlin,  on  the  27th  of  January.  A  numerous 
party  of  the  celebrated  professor's  disciples,  and 
admirers,  assembled  together  at  a  banquet. 
Among  the  guests,  were  the  Minister  Eichhorn, 
Professors  Strauss,  Neander,  Lichtenstein,  and 
others. 

Commer  has  recently  set  to  music  the  cho- 
ruses in  the  '  Frogs'  of  Aristophanes.  It  will  be 
remembered,  that  the  first  experiment  of  adapt- 
ing music  to  the  choruses  of  the  ancient  Greek 
drama  was  made  by  Mendelssohn,  who,  at  the 
desire  of  the  king,  took  Antigone  as  his  subject. 
The  second  trial  was  made  by  Taubert  on  the 
choruses  of  Medea.  The  *  Frogs'  presented  a 
totally  new  field  for  musical  composition.  Com- 
mer is  said  to  have  performed  his  task  most  suc- 
cessfully— a  task  which,  in  its  very  nature,  pre- 
sented formidable  difficulties. 

A  considerable  number  of  unpublished  letters 
of  Frederick  the  Great  have  recently  been  dis- 
covered in  the  library  of  Baron  Von  Schellers- 
heim,  at  his  estate  of  Eisbergen,  in  Minden. 
Several  of  these  letters  relate  to  diplomatic  and 
philosophic  subjects.  Most  of  them  are  address- 
ed to  the  grandfather  of  the  present  possessor  of 
Eisbergen,  some  to  the  Privy  Councillor  Erb- 
schenck,  and  others  to  Baron  Von  Schellersheim, 
in  Quedlinburg. 

A  Berlin  journal  lately  mentioned  that  the  stu- 
dents of  Jena  had  thrown  Professor  Francke  out 
at  the  window.  The  reason  assigned  for  this 
act  of  violence  is  that  Frajicke  had  accepted  an 
appointment  at  Gottingen,  after  having  declared 
that  he  never  would  have  any  connection  with 
that  university  after  the  dismissal  of  the  seven 
professors. 

The  King  of  Prussia  has  directed  that  an  oc- 
tavo edition  of  the  collected  works  of  Frederick 
the  Great  shall  be  printed  simultaneously  with 
the  splendid  folio  edition  which  has  been  so  long 
in  preparation.  The  octavo  edition  will  be  sold 
at  such  a  price  as  will  enable  it  to  circulate 
among  the  public  at  large. 

The  king  has  transmitted  to  the  Greek  govern- 
ment a  catalogue  of  the  books  in  the  University 
Library  in  Berlin,  accompanied  by  an  offer  to 
send  all  the  duplicate  copies  of  works  in  the  uni- 


versity collection  to  the  Public  Library  now  be- 
ing established  in  Athens.  This  proof  of  friendly 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Prussian  monarch  has 
filled  the  Greeks  with  gratitude.  The  proffered 
present  will  form  a  most  acceptable  addition  to 
the  perfect  library  of  Athens. 

The  following  story  is  related  in  a  German  pa- 
per :  Baron  Alexander  von  Humboldt  has  long 
occupied  a  house  in  Berlin,  to  which  is  adjoined 
a  garden  with  greenhouses,  &c.  The  celebrat- 
ed naturalist  is  much  attached  to  this  residence, 
as  it  affords  him  the  opportunity  of  rearing,  un- 
der his  daily  observation,  a  considerable  number 
of  exotics,  and  among  them  some  of  very  rare 
kinds.  A  short  time  ago  the  premises  were  sold 
to  a  wealthy  merchant  (Herr  Roeniger),  and  the 
illustrious  tenant,  who  had  so  long  occupied 
them,  received  a  warning  to  quit.  Accordingly 
Humboldt  prepared,  though  with  much  regret,  to 
remove  from  an  abode  with  which  many  cherish- 
ed recollections  of  his  past  life  are  connected. 
These  circumstances  having  reached  the  know- 
ledge of  Joseph  Mendelssohn,  the  banker,  he 
paid  the  sum  demanded  by  Herr  Roeniger  for  the 
cession  of  the  premises,  and  immediately  wrote 
a  letter  to  Humboldt  informing  him  that  the 
house  and  garden  were  at  his  service  for  as  long 
as  he  might  choose  to  occupy  them. 

Herr  von  Raumer  is  now  about  to  undertake 
the  journey  to  America  which  he  has  so  long 
contemplated.  It  is  his  intention  to  proceed  first 
to  England,  and  after  passing  a  short  time  in 
London,  he  will  sail  for  New  York. 

The  scenic  representation  of  the  works  of  the 
dramatists  of  antiquity  contiij^es  to  be  a  favour- 
ite amusement  in  Berlin.  There  was  recently  a 
performance,  or  rather  a  declamatory  reading  of 
the  '  Frogs'  of  Aristophanes,  and  on  the  5th  of 
March  the  '  Captivi'  of  Plautus  was  acted  by  a 
parly  of  the  students  of  the  university,  in  the 
Urania  private  theatre.  All  accounts  concur  in 
describing  this  performance  as  having  been  the 
most  satisfactory  attempt  of  the  kind  that  has  yet 
been  made.  The  five  acts  of  the  comedy  were 
distributed  into  three.  Instead  of  an  overture 
and  music  between  the  acts,  three  odes  of  Ho- 
race were" sung ;  viz.,  'ad  lyram,'  *ad  Mercurium,' 
and  *  ad  Aristium  Fuscum'  (integer  vitce).  The 
two  first  were  set  to  music  by  Taubert,  and  for 
the  third,  the  well  known  melody  adapted  to  it 
by  the  composer  Fleming,  was  retained.  The 
choral  as  well  as  the  dramatic  parts  were  very 
ably  performed  by  the  students.  The  scenery, 
dresses,  &c.,  were  all  in  strict  accordance  with 
classical  accuracy.  One  scene  in  particular, 
which  was  painted  under  the  direction  of  Profes- 
sor Strack,  and  which  represented  a  street  in 
Pompeii,  excited  great  admiration.  The  king 
and  the  Prince  of  Prussia  were  among  the  au- 
dience, which  comprised  the  principal  professors 
and  tutors  of  the  university,  together  with  soma 
of  the  most  distinguished  individuals  in  Ber- 
lin. 

The  court  painter,  Wilhelm  Hensel,  is  busily 
occupied  at  his  atelier  in  Berlin,  with  the  por- 
trait of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which  he  has  been 
commissioned  to  paint  for  the  King  of  Prussia. 
Hensel  visited  England  last  summer,  and  had 
many  sittings  of  the  young  Prince  in  Bucking- 
ham Palace  and  Windsor  Castle.    When  the 
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picture  is  finished,  the  artist  is  to  make  a  copyt  he  present  day. 
of  it  for  Queen  Victoria.  "  ""• '"' 


RUSSIA. 

The  assertion  that  the  influence  of  the  period- 
ical press  in  Russia  is  immense  and  almost  in- 
credible, will  startle  many  of  our  readers.  Pub- 
lic opinion  is  implicitly  led  by  its  decisions, 
which  are  submitted  to,  especially  in  the  provin- 
ces, with  an  habitual  deference,  that  suffers  few 
exceptions.  It  rarely  happens,  that  a  book  or  a 
dramatic  piece,  once  condemned  by  the  press, 
ever  recovers  from  the  effect  of  that  death-blow. 
However  great  the  power  of  the  press  in  London 
or  Paris,  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  which 
exists  in  St.  Petersburg,  nor,  indeed,  is  it  pcissi- 
ble  for  foreigners  to  form  any  just  conception  of 
this  matter.  The  chief  causes  of  the  fact  are  as 
follows  : — There  is  not  a  writer  in  Russia  of  any 
the  least  celebrity,  who  does  not  write  for  the 
periodical  piess,  and  sign  his  articles  with  his 
name  :  thus  that  press  is  the  principal  channel 
through  which  the  writings  of  Russian  authors 
find  their  way  to  the  public,  and  by  its  very  na- 
ture it  constitutes  a  single  combined  power,  not 
divided  into  two  or  more  factions,  like  the  peri- 
odic press  of  other  countries.  A  second  cause 
of  its  importance  is,  that  books  are  in  general 
very  dear  in  Russia,  so  that  people  like  to  know 
what  the  journals  say  of  them  before  they  incur 
the  expense  of  purchasing  them ;  nor  does  this 
confidence  appear  to  be  abused  by  its  object. 
The  '  Northern  Bee'  is,  of  all  the  journals,  that 
whose  criticisms  enjoy  the  highest  repute  ;  those 
of  the  '  Library,'  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  most 
feared  for  their  bitterness  and   severity.     The 

*  Library'  is  considered  as  a  Russian  representa- 
tive of  the  English  school  of  criticism  :  it  seeks 
to  apply  the  test  of  practical  utility  to  all  ques- 
tions, and  makes  very  light  of  philosophical  ab- 
stractions. A  German  tone  of  thought  prevails 
in  the  '  Son  of  the  Fatherland.'  It  does  not 
avow  itself  the  disciple  of  any  particular  German 
school,  but  it  labours  to  foster  a  taste  for  meta- 
physical speculations,  and  it  discusses  all  topics 
in  a  philosophic  point  of  view.  The  warfare 
between  the  anglicizing  and  germanizing  critics 
is  waged  with  considerable  spirit,  and  excites 
much  interest  among  the  reading  public,  who  are 
divided    accordingly  into    two   parties.       The 

*  Northern  Bee'  frequently  notices  the  strife,  but 
takes  no  active  part  in  it,  merely  reporting  what- 
ever appears  most  important  on  either  side,  with- 
out declaring  itself  an  adherent  either  of  the 
practical  or  speculative  system.  It  may  be 
looked  on  as  the  representative  of  the  more  pe- 
culiarly Russian  way  of  thinking. 

Down  to  the  year  1800,  the  whole  number  of 
works  printed  in  the  Russian  language  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  2000,  and  of  these  two- 
thirds  were  translations.  A  rapid  increase  took 
place  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  and  at  the  end  of  1823,  the  whole 
number  of  printed  Russian  books,  great  and 
small,  original  and  translated,  had  arisen  to 
8500.  Thi«  is  about  the  number  produced  in  the 
course  of  a  year  and  a  half  in  Germany  ;  and  the 
350  authors  whom  Russia  possessed  in  that  day, 
were  numerically  equal  to  one  thirty-sixth  part 
<«f  the  army  of  writers  belonging  to  Germany  in 


There  were  published  in  the 
Russian  empire,  exclusively  of  Poland  and  Fin- 
land, in  the  years  : 

1831,  725  substantive  works,  of  which  600 
were  original  and  124  translations;  only  489 
were  in  the  Russian  language. — In  1832,  694 
works,  600  of  them  original,  94  translated,  431 
in  Russian.— In  1833,  758  works,  635  original, 
123  translated,  516  Russian. — In  1834,  844 
works,  728  original,  116  translated.— In  1835, 
708  works,  584  original,  124  translated,  making 
altogether  10,106  sheets.  There  were  imported 
about  300,000  volumes  in  foreign  languages. — la 
1836,  814  works,  678  original  and  136  translated. 
Upwards  of  350,000  volumes  were  imported. — 
In  1K37,  866  works,  making  9677  sheets,  740 
original,  and  126  translated  ;  imported  400,000 
volumes.— In  1838,  893  works,  116  of  which 
were  translated  ;  imported  400,000  volumes. 
In  1840,  867,  making  8477  sheets,  of  which  787 
works  or  7450  sheets  were  original ;  imported 
600,000  volumes.— In  1841,  771  works  of  8316 
sheets  (besides  54  periodicals  of  5234  sheets)  of 
which  717  were  original,  and  consisted  of  7353 
sheets. 

Reckoning  by  works,  the  translated  books 
make  more  than  a  thirteenth  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  those  published  in  Russia,  but  less  than  an 
eighth  part  of  that  bulk  if  we  reckon  by  sheets. 
Works  of  a  grave  and  rigorously  scientific  char- 
acter are  on  the  increase  ;  the  reverse  is  the 
case  with  works  of  light  reading,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  translated  books  is  also  diminishing. 
There  is  a  notable  augmentation  in  the  depart- 
ments of  philology  and  universal  history,  of  pub- 
lications of  a  moral  tendency,  and  of  those  de- 
signed to  popularise  information  of  a  practically- 
useful  character.  But  a  far  more  remarkable 
fact  is  the  almost  stationary  amount  of  literary 
production  within  the  last  10  years  (periodica! 
works  excepted),  whilst  the  importation  of  for- 
eign books  (540,000  volumes  in  1841)  has  in- 
creased about  100  per  cent,  in  five  years.  Thia 
is  exclusive  of  single  printed  sheets,  engravings, 
maps,  music,  &c.,  of  which  253,837  copies  were 
imported  in  1840,  and  996,935  in  1841. 

The  four  committees  of  censorship  have  exa- 
mined 1230  foreign  works  in  2002  volumes,  the 
contents  of  which  were  previously  unknown. 
Ninety  of  these  were  prohibited,  and  1 10  alowed 
with  the  elision  of  objectionable  passages.  Upon 
the  petition  of  the  booksellers,  and  some  other 
persons,  permission  was  given  to  send  back  out 
of  the  country  348  copies  of  prohibited  foreign 
works,  making  together  727  volumes. 

M.  Tchihatcheff,  who  took  part  in  the  Russian 
expedition  against  Khiva,  is  about  to  publish  an 
account  of  the  scientific  researches  in  the  Altai, 
Humboldt  speaks  of  this  traveller  in  his  *  Asie 
Centrale'  in  a  manner  that  leads  us  to  expect 
much  novel  and  instructive  matter  from  the 
promised  publication. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Count  de  Bude,  the  owner  of  the  Chateau  of 
Ferney,  died  recently  at  a  very  advanced  age. 
He  was  the  third  owner  of  the  estate  since  Vol- 
taire's time,  having  purchased  it  from  the  Mar- 
quis de  Villette,  who  had  it  from  Voltaire's  niece, 
Madame  de  Denis.     It  is  expected  that  by  the 
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ftmilyiarrangetnents  cArisequent  on  the  demise  of 
th'e  lat'e  proprietor,  the  chateau  will  be  doomed  to 
imderg;o  a  thorough  repair,  and  that  the  sight  of 
Tdltaire's  apartments  will  no  longer  tempt  the 
6urious  traveller  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Fer- 
ney;  Of  these  apartments  only  two  rooms  on 
the  ground  floor  have  for  a  long  time  been  pub- 
licly shown.  The  largest,  a  sort  of  drawing- 
rbbm,  contains  sortie  indifferent  allegorical  jpic- 
tiires,a monument  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Vol- 
taire, a  few  paintings  and  engravings  (consisting 
of  portraits)  much  injured  by  time,  and  some  ar- 
ticles of  furniture,  valuable  only  as  relics.  The 
smaller  apartment  is  a  bedchamber,  adjoiriing  the 
drawing-room,  containing  a  hed,  whose  original 
hangings  were  clipped  away  bit  by  bit,  by  visi-' 
tbrs  ;  and  a  second  set  of  curtains  which  suc- 
ceeded the  old  ones  has  been  nearly  demolished 
in  the  like  way.  The  cabinet  and  study  of  the 
philosopher  have  during  late  years  been  convert- 
ed into  sleeping-rooms  for  servants  ;  his  library  ' 
lias  been  metamorphosed  into  an  orangery,  and 
as  to  the  theatre  where  Lekain,  Larive,  and 
Madlle.  Clairon  once  performed,  not  a  vestige  of 
it  remains.  The  celebrated  chapel  which  bore 
the  inscription,  Deo  erexit  Voltaire^  is  converted 
into  a  barn,  and  the  stone  on  which  the  memora- 
ble inscription  is  engraved  has  been  fixed  into 
the  wall  of  a  neighbouring  inn,  where  the  devout 
gazer  views  it  as  a  gratifying  evidence  of  piety 
oti  the  part  of  the  author  of  the  '  Dictionnaire 
Philosophique.' 

Letters  recently  received  from  Heinrich  Zol- 
linger, the  Swiss  naturalist,  mention  that  he  has 
taken  up  his  abode  on  Pangurango,  the  highest 
mountain  on  the  island  of  Java,  where  he  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  wonders  of  the  tropical  vegeta- 
tion of  that  heretofore  unexplored  region.  Zol- 
linger is  a  native  of  Feuerthalen,  in  the  canton  of 
Zurich,  and  he  left  Europe  in  1841.  By  the 
advice  and  direction  of  the  deceased  Professor 
Decandolle,  he  proceeded  to  Java,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  objects  for  botanical  science, 
in  the  space  of  a  year  he  obtained  not  less  than 
1500  species  of  plants,  in  20,000  specimens, 
most  of  which  reached  Europe  in  good  condi- 
tion. Though  this  collection  was  rich  in  species 
previously  unknown  to  European  herbals,  yet  it 
comprehended  only  plants  of  the  level  parts  of 
the  country,  a  circumstance  which  induced  Zol- 
linger to  make  a  visit  to  the  mountainous  re- 
gions, where  the  vegetative  physiognomy  pre- 
sents a  greater  similarity  to  that  of  Europe. 
Having  been  strongly  recommended  to  the  gov- 


ernor of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  IndiayhercftMi/ 
■tained  permission  to  travel  and  niake  c6llecti6ti^' 
in  all  parts  of  the  island,  and  the  governor  hav- 
ing assigned  to  him  ihe  use  of  a  house  and  gar- 
iden  on  the, mountain  of  Pangurango,.  some  valua- 
ble, acquisitions  to  European  botany  may  shorily. 
be  expected,  from  him.  It  is  worthy  .of  remviilfc'^ 
that  none  hut  naturalists  who  were  ient  out  irl'' 
the  service  of  the  Dutch  government  were,  untjf' 
■very  recently,  permitted  to  appropriate  the  treas-' 
ures  of  natural  history  with  which  the  island  of-' 
Java  abounds,  and  they  were  required  to  send  alt' 
the  objects  they  collected,  to  museums  and  other^ 
public  institutions  of  the  Netherlands.  The'* 
Dutch  government  has  now  put  a  period  tO't^at^ 
regulation,  which  gave  great  dissatisfaction  e veil  * 
in  Holland.  Zollinger  is  the  first  foreigner  whQ^^, 
has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  profit  by  the  cession,^' 
of  the  monopoly, — a  thing  never  more  out  of" 
place  than  in  the  regions  of  science. 

The  last  census  gives  2,294,000  for  the  popu- 
lation of  the  23  cantons. 

SWEDEN.  ..;.t 

The  historian  Fryxell  has  recently  piiblisWidPy* 
at   Stockholm,  the  fourth  volume  of  his  pocu-' 
ments  relating  to  the  History  of  Sweden.     Thff* 
volume  contains  numerous  curious  extracts  from 
despatches   preserved   in   the  archives   of  the 
Hague,   addressed    to  the    States   General   by 
Dutch  ministers  resident  at  Stockholm.     They 
relate   to   the  affairs  of  Sweden   in  connection 
with  Holland,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century.     Among  them  are  some  very 
important  reports  relating  to  the  military  events 
of  1676  and  1677,  and  to  the  celebrated  battle  of 
Lund,  fought  in  December,  1676. 

The  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  has  placed  his 
two  sons,  Charles,  aged  17,  and  Gustavus,  aged 
16,  at  the  University  of  Upsala.  The  two  young- 
princes  previously  underwent  a  very  rigid  exa-- 
mination  by  fteijer,  the  professor  of  history  ;" 
Sellen,  the  professor  of  the  Latin  language  ancf 
literature  ;  and  Malmsten,  the  professor  of 
mathematics.  The  examination,  which  occupied 
several  days,  took  place  in  the  presence  of  the 
Crown  Prince  and  his  consort,  and  the  former, 
tutors  of  the  young  princes.  It  was  highly  satis-! 
factory  in  its  results.  The  circumstance  has^ 
excited  a  considerable  degree  of  interest  in 
Stockholm,  where  it  is  regarded  as  a  gratifying 
proof  of  the  wise  system  pursued  by  the  Crown 
Prince  and   Princess  in  the  education  of  their 

children.  '  ** 
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■Baumgarten,  M.,  Theol.  Commentar  zum  alten  Tes- 
tament. I  Th.  2  Hiirte.  8vo.  Kiel.  9s.  6d. 
Crusius,  Dr.,  L.  F.  O.,  Exegelisclie  Schrift- 
en  zum  neuen  Testament.  1  Bd.  I  Th.  Evang. 
Matlhaus,  herausg.  v.  Dr.  J.  C.  T.  Otto.  8vo- 
Jena.     2s. 

Bibliotheca  patrum  ecclesiast.  latinorum  selecta. 
Cur  E.  G.  Gersdorf.  Vol.  XI.  Firmiani  Laclantii 
Opera.     Tom.  II.     12mo.     Leip.     3s.  6d. 

Duncker,  L.,  Des  heiligen  Irenaus'  Christologie,  im 
Zusammenhange  mit  dessen  theologischen  und 
anthropologischea  Grundlehren.  8vo.  Gstiing. 
4s. 

Diisterdieck,  F.  A.  I.,  Quae  de  Ignalianarum  Epis- 
tolarum  authentia  duorumque  textuum  ratione  et 
dignitate  hucusque  prolatae  sunt  senttntioe  enar- 
rantur  etdijudicantur.     4to.     Gotting.     4s. 

Estii,  G.,  In  omnes  Pauli  epistolas,  item  in  catholi- 
cas  commentarii.  Ad  optim.  libror  fidem  accu- 
ratiss.  recudi,  cur.  Franc.  Sausen.  Tom.  V. 
8vo.     Mogunt.     6s. 

Expositio  Ss.  Missae  atque  rubricarum,  sen  Cate- 
chismus  litursicus,  juxtadiclata  R.  D.  J.  Mohren, 
cura  Maria  del  Monte.    1.— II.    8vo.   .Aug.Trevi 

6s. 
Hasse,  F.  R.,  Anselm  von  Canterbury.     1  Th. :  das 

Leben  Anselm's.     8vo.     Leipzig.     9s. 
Hoeven,  van  der,  De  Joanne  Clerico  et  Philippo  a 
Limborch  dissertationes  II.    8vo.   Amsierd.    13s 
6d. 
Kniewel,  Dr.  T.  F..  Reiseskizzen,  vornehmlich  aus 
dem  Heerlager  der  Kirche,  gesammelt  auf  einer 
Reise  in  England,  Frankreich,  &c.,   im  J.   1842. 
'       1  Th. :  England.     8vo.     Leipzig.    lOs. 
Kollner,  Dr  Ed.,  Symbolik  aller  chrisllichen  Con- 
fessionen.     2  Th  :  Symbolik  der  heil.  apostoli- 
schen  katholischen  romischen  Kirche.  Svo.  Ham- 
burg.    12s. 
Maldonati,  J.,  Commentarii  in  IV.  Evangelistas. 
Ad   opt    libror.   fidem    accuratiss.     recudi    cur. 
Franc.  Sausen.     Tom.  IV.     8vo.     Mogunt.    6s. 
JMohler,  Dr.  J.  A.,  Symbolik,  oder  Darstellung  der 
dogmatischen  Gegensatze  der  Katholiken  und  Pro- 
testanlen,  nach  ihren  wesenllichen  Bekenntniss- 
chriften.     6  Aufl.     Svo.     Mainz.     9s.  6d. 
Otto,  J.  C.  T.,  De  Victorino  Slri^elio  1  berioris  men- 
tis in  ecclesia  Lutheria  vindice.     Svo.     J^nae 
2s.  6d. 
Perronne,  J.,  Praelectiones  theologicae  quas  in  col- 
legio  Rom.  Soc.  Jesu.  habebat.     Vol.  VII.  and 
IX.     Royal  Svo.     Vienn.    9s. 
Quellensammlung  zur  Geschichte  des  neotestament- 
lichen  Canons  bis  auf  Hieronyraus,  herauss.  und 
mit  Anmerkungen  begl.  t.  Job.   Kirchhofer.     3 
Lief.     Svo.     Zurich.    5s.    Complete  I  Is. 
Umbreit,  F    W.,  Praktischer  Commentar  iiber  die 
Propheten  des  Allen  Bundes  mil  exeget.  u.  krit 
Anmerkun?en.     3  Bd.   Hesekiel.     Svo.     Ham- 
burg.   5s.  6d 
Vie  teljahrs-Schrift,  kirchliche.     No.   1.    (Jan. — 
Marz,  1844 )    8to.    Btrlin,    4s. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

George,  Dr.  L.,  System  der  Metaphysik.    Svo.  Ber^ 

lin     8s. 
Heusde,  P.  G.  van,  Initia  philosophiae  Flatonicae. 

Ed.  alt.  emend.     Svo.    Ludg.  Bat.     ISs. 
Heinsius,  Th.  Zeitgemasse  Padagogik  der  Schule. 

Historisch  und   kritisch   aufgefasst   fiir  das  ge- 

sammte  Schulpublicum.     Svo.     Berlin.    4s. 
Lcnstrom,  C.  De  principiis   philosophiae  practicae 

Spinozae.     Svo.     Geverliae.     Is.  6d. 
Schelling,  Anthologie  aus  seinen   Werken.     Svo. 

Berlin.    6s. 
S  gwart,  H.  C.  W.,  Geschichte  der  Philosophic,  vom 

allsem.  wissenchafll.  u.  geschichtl.  Standpunckt. 

Bnd.  I.     Svo.     Stuttgart'.     8s. 

BELLES   LETTRES,    TRAVELS.,    LITERARY   HISTORY. 

Bremer,  Fr.,  Ein  Tagebuch.  Aus  d.  Schwed.    2  vols. 

I2mo.     Leipzig.     3s.  6d. 
Grimm,  Briider,  Kinder  und  Hausmarchea.     2  vols. 

12mo.     Gsttingen.     9s. 
Griin,  Karl,   Friedrich   Schiller  als    Mensch,    Ge- 

schichtsschreiber,  Denker   u.   Dichter.      Ein  ge- 

drangter  Commentar  zu  seinen  Werken.     Part  L 

l2mo.     Leipzig.     2s.  6d. 
Herder,  J.  G.,  v.,  Der  Cid.  Ulustr.  v.  E.  Neureu- 

ther.     2Aufl.     Royal  Svo.     1 6s. 
Iffland*s,  A.  W.,  Theatralische  Werke  in  einer  Aus- 

wahl     (In  10  Bdn.)    I.— III.  Bd.     16mo.     Leip- 
zig.   5s. 
Reisen  in  England  u.  Wales.     1  Th. :  Bir- 
mingham, Liverpool,  u.  Wales.     Svo.     7s. 
Kohl,  'j.  G.,  Reisen  in  Schottland.     2  vols.     SvO. 

Dresden.     12s. 
Pocci,  Fr ,  Geschichten  und  Lieder,  mit  Bild!ern. 

2  Bd.     Svo,     Mnnch.     6s. 
Reinick,  R.,  Leider.     12mo.     Berlin.^  6s. 
Roth,  Dr.  E.  Geschichte  der  italienischen  Poesie 

Vol.  I.     Svo.     Leipzig.     12s. 
Simrock,   Dr.    K.,    Das    Amelungenlied.     1  Th.  : 

Wieland  der  Schmied.     Wiltich  Wielands  Sohn. 

Ecken  Ausfahrt.     Svo.     Stuttgart.     8s. 
Venedey,  J.  Irland.     2  vols.    12mo.     Leipzig.    16s. 
Vicrteljahrs-Schrift,  deutsche.,   Jan. — Marz.  1844. 

(Nr.  25).     Svo.     Stuttgart.     Ss. 
Zschokke,  H.  Ausgewiihite  Novellen  und  Dichtun- 

gen.     10  vols.     16mo.  fine  paper.    Aarau.    28s. 
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Bershaus,  H.,  Atlas  von  Asia.    No.  2.     Karte  von 
China  u.  Japan.     Royal  folio.     Gotha.     Ss. 

Grundriss    der    Geographic  in  funi 


Biichern.  Mit  3  Karlen  und  143  xylograph.  Figu- 
ren.    Svo.     Breslau.     24s. 

Dahlmann,  F.  C,  Geschichte  der  Englischen  Revo- 
lution.    Svo.    Leipzig.    Bds.     8s. 

Mahlmann,  H.,  Karte  des  Kaukasus.  Nach  den 
neusteu  Aufnahmen  d.  kais,  russ.  Generalstabs. 
Folio»    Berlin,    4s. 
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Sprnners,  K.,  v.,  Historisch-geographischer  Handat- 
las.     6  Lief.     Folio.     Gotha.     8s. 

Zeitschrifl  fiir  Geschichtswissenschaft.  UnterMit- 
•wirk.  V.  A.  Boeckh,  J.  u.  W.  Grimm,  G.  H. 
Pertz,  und  L.  Ranke  herausg.  von  Dr.  W.  Adolph 
Schmidt,  Jahrg.  1844,  in  12  Heften.  8vo.  Ber- 
lin.   27s. 

CLASSICAI.  PHILOLOGY.      ORIBNTALIA. 

Aeschylos*  gefesselter  Prometheus.     Griechisch  und 

deulsch  mil  Eioleitung,  Anmerkungen,  und  dem 

gelosten  Prometheus,  von  G.  F.  Schoemann.  8vo. 

Grtifswald.     9s. 
Beha-edpin's  Essenz  der  Rechnenkunst.     Arabisch 

und  deutsch,  herausg.  v.  G.  H.  F.  Nesselmann. 

8vo.     Berlin.    4s. 
Benfey,  Th.,  Ueber  das  Verhaltniss  der  agyptischens 

Sprache   zum    semitischen    Sprachstamm.     Svo. 

Leipzig.     8s. 
Creuzer,  Fr.,  Symbolik  und  Mythologie.    4  Band. 

3  Heft.    Nebst  Indices.    8vo.    Darmstadt.     10s. 
Droysen,  J.  G.,  Geschichle  desHellenismas     2  Th. 

Geschichte  des  hellenischen  Staatensystems.   Svo. 

Hamburg.     16s. 
Forbiger,  A.  Dr.,  Handbuch  der  Alien  Geographic, 

aus  den  Quellen  bearb.     2  vols.     Vol.  II.    Poii- 

tische  Geographic  del- Alten.    Asia,  Africa.     Svo. 

3  Karten.     Leipzig.     22s.     Complete  in  2  vols. 

Svo.  n. 

Freund,  W.,  Worterbuch  der  lateinische  Sprache. 
II.  Bnd.     2e  Abth.    Royal  Svo.    Hannover.    15s. 

Georges,  K.  C.,  Lateinisch-deutsches  Handworter- 
buch  9c  Aufl.  2  Vols.  Royal  Svo.  Leipzig. 
ISs. 

Horatii  Flacci  Opera  omnia,  recogn.  et  commenta- 
riis  in  usum  scholarum  instruxit  G.  Dillenburger. 
Svo.     Bonnae.     8s. 

Meineke,  Aug.,  Philologicarum  exercitationum  in 
Athenaei  Deipnosophistas  specimen  I.  4to.  Be- 
rol.     2s.  6d. 

Memoires  de  I'academie  imperiale  des  sciences  de 
Saint  Petersbourg.  VI.  serie.  (Sciences  poli- 
ti(iues,  histoire,  philologie).  Tome  VII.  1  livr. 
4to.  St.  Petersbourg.  Tom.  VII.  18s.  Con- 
tents ;  Ein  Erster  Versuch  iiber  den  Accent  im 
Sanskrit.    Von  Otto  Boehtlingk. 

Philoxeni,  Timothei,  Telestis  Dithyrambographorum 
reliquioe.  De  eorum  vita  et  arte  commentatus 
est,  carminum  fragmenta  coUegit  et  explicuit  Dr. 
G.  Bippart.     Svo.     Leipzig.     2s.  6d, 

Plularchi  vitae  parallelae,  ex  recens.  C.  Sintenis. 
Vol.  III.     Svo.     Leipzig.     13s.  6d. 

Plutarchi  Cimon.  Commentariis  suis  illustr.  et  de 
vitae  hujus  fonlibus  disseruit  A.  Ekker.  Svo. 
Traj.  ad  Rh.     4s.  6d. 

Rieu,  C,  De  Abul-Alae  poetae  arabici  vita  et  car- 
minibus  secundum  Codices  Leidanos  et  Parisien- 
sum  commentatio.     Svo.    Bonnae.    6s. 

C.  Sallustii  Crispi  Catilina  et  Jugurtha.  Aliorum 
suisque  notis  illustr.  R.  Dietsch.  Vol.  I.  Cati- 
lina.    12mo.    Leipzig.    7s. 

Samachscharii  Lexicon  arabicum  persicum  edid. 
G.  Wetzstein.     4to.    Part  I.— III.    22s.  6d. 

Saidae  Lexicon,  graece  et  laline.  Ad  fidem  op- 
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8s.  6d. 

Wieseler  F.,  Adversaria  in  Aeschyli  Prometheum 
Tinctum  et  Aristophanis  Aves  philologies  atque 
archfEologica.     Svo.     Gdttingae.    3s.  6d. 

Wunder,  E.,  Miscellanea  Sophoclea,  4to,  Grim- 
ma,    2s.  6d. 
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Dietrich,  F.  E.  C,  Altnordisches  Lesebuch  aus  der 
skandinavischen  Poesie  und  Prosa  bis  zum  14.. 
Jahrhundert  zusammengestellt,  mit  einer  iiber- 
sichtlichen  Grammatik  und  einem  Glossar  verse- 
hen.     Svo.    Leipzig.    Ss.  6d. 

Eibeu,  Nouvelle  grammaire  hongroise,  contenant 
les  regies  admises  par  la  societe  de  savants,  et 
d*apres  le  dictionnaire  de  I'academie  hongroise. 
Svo.     L6opol.     lOs. 

Grimm,  J,,  Deutsche  Mythologie.  2  stark  verm.  u. 
verb,  Augs.    Abth.  I.    Svo.    Gottingen.    13s.  6d. 

Keller,  Ad.  Romvart,  Beitrage  zur  Kunde  mittelal- 
terlicher  Dichtung,  aus  Italien.  Bibliotheken. 
Svo.    Mannheim.     16s. 

Kunoss,  Andr.  v.,  Neuvermehrte  Sammlung  aller 
neu  geformten,  wieder  neu  auflebenden  oder 
umgestalteten  ungrischen  Worter,  mil  ungrischer 
und  deutsch-lateinischer  Worlerklarung.  12mo. 
Pesih.    2s.  6d. 

Roehrig,  F.  L.  O.,  Specimen  des  idiotismes  de  la 
langue  turque,  recueillis,  classes  par  ordre  de 
matieres  et  expliques.     Svo.     Breslau.    2s. 

Volkslieder  der  Wenden  in  der  Ober-u.  IVieder- 
Lausitz.  Herausg.  von  L.  Haupt  u.  J.  E. 
Schmaler.  2  Bd.  Lfg.  1—3.  4to.  Grimma. 
14s.    Fine  edition,  28s. 

riNE   ARTS. 

Aloe,  St.,  Les  peintures  de  Giotto  de  Peglise  de 
I'incoronata  a  Naples,  publiees  et  expliquees  pour 
la  premiere  fois.     4to.     Bertin.     12s. 

Basiliken,  die,  des  christlichen  Roms,  aufgenommen 
von  J.  G.  Gutensohn  u.  J.  M.  Knapp,  geordnet 
u.  erklart  von  Chr.  K.  J.  Bunsen.  Folio.  Text 
4to.     Complete.     Miincken.    42s. 

Boisseree,  Ansichten,  Risse  u.  einzeln  Theile  des 
Doms  von  Coin.  Neue  Ausg.  Lfg.  2.  Folio. 
Munich.     28s. 

Cramer,  J.  O.,  Ornamentik  des  Mittelalters  aus 
Italien  und  Sicilien.  (Mit  deutschen,  franz.[und 
engl.  Texte.)     2  Heft.     4to.     Regensburg.     7s. 

Geneili,  B.,  Umrisse  zum  Homer.  Mit  Erliiuterun- 
gen  V.  Dr.  E.  Forster  (48  plates.)  4to.  Bds. 
Stuttgardt.     16s.     Large  paper,  24s. 

Hefner,  I.  v.,  Trachten  des  christlichen  Mittelalters. 
Nach  gleichzeiligen  Kunstdenkmalen.  1  Abth. 
Lfg.  7.  2  Abth."  Lfg.  9  and  10.  3  Abth.  Lfg.  7. 
4to.  2s.  each.  An  Edition  on  large  paper,  beau- 
tifully colonred,  each  number,  1/. 

Nagler,  Dr.  G.  K.,  Nques  allegemeines  Kiinstler- 
Lexicon.  Bd.  XIII."^  (Ri— Ru.)  Svo,  Miinchen, 
9s. 

MIDICINE  AND   CHEMISTET. 

Arneld,  J.  W.  Dr.,  Ueber  die  Verrichtung  der  Wor- 

zein   der   Ruckenmarksn erven.    Physiologische 

und  pathologische  Untersuchungen  zur  Wiirdi- 

gung  der  BelPschen  Lehre.    Svo.    Heiddb.    Ss. 

6d. 
Bcrzelius,  J.,  Jahres-Bericht  iiber  die  Fortschritte 

der  Chemie  u.  Mineralogie.    23  Jahrg.     1  Heft. 

Sto.    Tubingen.    6s. 
Castle,  M.  Dr.,  Phrenofogische  Analyse  des  Char- 
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Bildniss.    Svo.    Heidclb.    3s. 
Gmelin,  L.  Handbuch  der  Chemie.     4to.    Aufl. 

Bnd  II.    Heidelb.     14s. 
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16s. 
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Kopp,  Dr.  H.,  Geschichte  der  ChemieJ  Zur  Er- 
ganzung  jedes  neuren  Lehrbuchs  der  Chemie. 
Vol.  I.     8vo.     Brunachwg.     10s.  6d. 
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Agassizy  L.,  Recherches  sur  les  poissons  fossiles. 

17  et  18  derniere  liv.  folio.     Soleure.    31. 
Berghaus,  Physikalischer  Atlas.     10  Lief.      Fol. 

Gotha.     8s. 
Brown,  J.  P.,  Catalogue  des  plantes  qui  croissent 

naturellemeut  dans  les  environs  de  Thoune,  &c. 

12mo.     Thoun.    2s. 
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Art.  I. — 1.  CEuvres  Completes  de  M.  de 
Balsac.     Vols.  L— VI.     Paris.     1842-3. 

2.  CEuvres  Completes  de  George  Sand  : 
accompagnees  de  morceaux  inedits.  Vols. 
I.— XVI.     Paris.     1842-3. 

The  present  is  a  favourable  moment  for  a 
critical  examination  of  these  two  writers. 
Both  are  now  publishing  revised  and  col- 
lected editions  of  their  various  works,  in  very- 
elegant  and  remarkably  cheap  forms.  The 
imperfections  necessarily  dependant  upon 
hurried  publication,  are  now,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, removed.  The  works  issue  from  the 
press  with  the  imprimatur  of  each  author.  As 
they  now  are,  will  they  appear  to  posterity, 
should  they  descend  so  far.  We  will  not 
venture  to  prophesy  their  durability. 
Names  that  have  had  far  louder  echoes 
than  their  own,  have  long  ceased  to  be  pro- 
nounced ;  and  they  too  may  pass  away  with 
their  epoch.  But  for  the  present,  at  least, 
an  examination  of  two  such  authors  cannot 
be  useless.  They  are  indisputably  the 
greatest  of  their  class,  now  living  in  France. 
Their  renown  is  great ;  their  influence  im- 
mense. Criticism  is  busy  with  their  works  ; 
busy,  but  seldom  just.  And  as  they  are, 
and  will  be,  greatly  read  in  England,  we 
shall  be  doing  some  slight  service  if  we  suc- 
ceed in  placing  them  in  their  true  light. 

There  are  three  points  of  view  from  which 
the  novelist  may  be  regarded  ;  as  a  Moralist, 
an  Artist,  and  an  Entertaining  Writer.  He 
may  be  unexceptionably  moral,  yet  un- 
equivocally dull;  he  may  be  very  enter- 
taining, yet  very  immoral ;  and  he  may  be  a 
great  artist  without  being  either  particularly 
moral  or  immoral,  also  without  being  (to 
novel  readers)   entertaining.      'Cosiebs   ia 
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search  of  a  Wife'  is  an  example  of  the  first ; 
'  Candide'  of  the  second ;  and  *  Wilhelm 
Meister'  of  the  third.  The  three  combined 
make  the  perfect  novelist;  and  perhaps 
there  is  no  better  specimen  of  this  combina- 
tion than  the  matchless  Jane  Austen.  In 
endeavouring  to  furnish  hints  for  the  just  ap- 
preciation of  George  Sand  and  Balzac,  we 
shall  treat  of  them  under  these  three  heads ; 
and  by  means  of  their  opposite  qualities  we 
may  be  able  to  elicit  distinct  characteristics 
of  both. 

As  Moralists.  The  very  head  and  front 
of  French  novelists'*  offending  is,  that  their 
works  are  immoral.  An  accusation  we  are 
willing  to  admit,  even  to  the  fullest.  But 
let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  Eng- 
lish novels  are,  on  the  whole,  equally  bad," 
Let  it  be  honestly  acknowledged  that,  with 
rare  exceptions,  the  mass  of  English, 
French,  and  German  novels  are  false,  vicious 
in  tendency,  consequently  immoral ;  other- 
wise we  must  protest  against  the  violent 
tirades  of  which  our  neighbours  are  the  ob- 
jects. Moreover,  we  would  beg  that  some 
distinction  be  made  between  those  who  err 
from  thoughtlessness,  ignorance,  or  base 
tampering  with  morbid  feelings  and  forbid- 
den thoughts,  and  those  who  err  from  erro- 
neous convictions :  between  the  shameless 
effrontery,  covered  as  it  is  with  the  affecta- 
tion of  philanthropy,  of  '  Les  Mysteres  de 
Paris,'  and  the  agonizing  cry  of  *  Indiana,' 
or  the  profound  conviction  of '  Le  Compag- 
non  du  Tour  de  France.'  Surely  the  ear- 
nest error  of  George  Sand  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  immorality  of  Balzac, 
Charles  de  Bernard,  Soulie,  or  Eugene 
Sue? 

George  Sand  is  a  moral  writer  ;  but  some 
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of  her  works  are,  it  is  true,  immoral  in  their 
tendency.  This  is  a  distinction  generally 
lost  sight  of.  She  is  a  moral  writer,  because 
an  earnest  one.  She  puts  forth  convictions. 
Her  works  are  immoral  in  their  tendency 
when  these  convictions  are  erroneous  ;  and 
sometimes,  when  her  descriptions  of  scenes 
of  passion  border  too  closely  on  reality, 
their  warmth  being  too  unsubdued.  Some 
people  will  consider  the  above  to  be  a  dis- 
tinction without  a  difference ;  yet  a  difler- 
ence  there  is,  and  a  wide  one.  It  is  incum- 
bent on  an  author,  not  that  he  speak  the 
truth,  but  what  he  holds  to  be  the  truth  ; 
he  is  accountable,  as  Channing  well  said, 
for  the  uprightness,  not  the  rightness,  of  his 
doctrine.  To  interdict  the  free  publication 
of  opinions  would  be  to  stop  the  progress  of 
improvement.  We  have  only  a  right  to  de- 
mand that  an  author  shall  not  wantonly  or 
thoughtlessly  promulgate  opinions  at  vari- 
ance with  those  generally  received.  George 
Sand  holds  some  few  opinions  on  religious, 
moral,  and  political  subjects,  which  are  at 
variance  with  those  generally  received,  and 
these  she  has  either  put  distinctly  forth,  or 
else  implied,  in  several  of  her  works.  While 
admitting  that  she  has  thereby  injured  those 
works,  we  cannot  conscientiously  condemn 
her  for  the  deed.  She  was  bound  to  utter 
what  she  thought  the  truth,  and  to  utter  it 
in  her  own  way.  It  is  absurd  to  contend 
that  novels  are  not  the  places  for  such  ideas. 
The  artist  mugt  use  his  art  as  a  medium — 
as  the  journalist  would  use  the  journal,  as 
the  politician  would  use  the  pamphlet. 

And  after  all,  the  immorality^  of  George 
Sand's  works  has  been  very  grossly  exag- 
gerated. Her  private  history  has  been  so 
much  the  theme  of  scandal,  and  that  so  ex- 
aggerated with  the  usualprodigality  of  report, 
that  people  have  unconscientiously  attribut- 
ed to  her  books  the  character  of  her  actions. 
It  is  supposed  that  a  woman  who  has  been  so 
unhappy  in  her  domestic  state,  and  who  has 
been  celebrated  for  her  gallantries  since  her 
separation  from  her  husband,  would  consti- 
tute herself  the  opponent  of  marriage,  the 
advocate  of  '•  lawless  love,'  and  the  extenu- 
ator  of  the  irregularities  and  excesses  of 
passion.  Now  this  is  the  complete  con- 
trary of  the  fact !  This,  which  would  be  a 
natural  conclusion  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
woman,  is  a  gross  blunder  in  that  of  a  high- 
minded  woman  like  Madame  Sand.  We  have 
constantly  had  to  defend  her  writings  in  so- 
ciety, and  never  yet  could  elicit  any  distinct 
tangible  charge  against  her,  that  was  not 
solely  derived  from  an  impression,  not  of  her 
books,  but  her  actions.  Her  opinions  on 
marriage — the  libertinism  of  her  heroines — 
the  advocacy  of  the  emancipation  of  women : 


these  have  been  the  constant  charges,  and  to 
these  we  will  oppose  the  facts. 

Her  opinions  on"  marriage  it  would  be  ridi- 
culous to  dispute  about,  as  she  has  always 
abstained  from  promulgating  them.  "  1  have 
made  no  vow,"  she  says,  in  a  recent  preface, 
"  never  to  explain  myself  relative  to  the 
question  of  marriage  ;  but  neither  do  I  deem 
myself  bound  to  propose  a  theory."  The 
amount  of  whatever  she  has  by  precept  or  by 
implication  written  on  the  subject,  reduces 
itself  to  these  very  unquestionable  positions  : 
There  is  much  misery  in  the  present  state  of 
marriage,  owing  greatly  to  the  system  of 
convenance ;  the  laws  favour  the  husband 
more  than  the  wife,  rendering  infidelity  a 
pardonable  leg^rete  on  the  one  side,  and  a 
terrible  crime  on  the  other  ;  a  woman  is  as 
much  entitled  to  a  pure  husband,  as  a  hus- 
band to  a  pure  wife  ;  the  egotism  now  ruin- 
ing society  ruins  also  conjugal  happiness. 
These  positions  are,  it  is  true,  sometimes  so 
put  forward,  as  to  look  like  attacks  on  mar- 
riage ;  but  a  little  scrutiny  enables  us  to 
perceive,  that  not  the  institution,  but  its 
abuses,  are  attacked.  If  the  reader  be  sin- 
cerely anxious  to  ascertain  the  truth  on  this 
matter,  he  will  read  the  '  Lettres  t  Marcie.' 
These  were  among  her  earliest  writings, 
and  their  testimony  is  therefore  important. 
We  will  content  ourselves  with  two  ex- 
tracts : — 

"  As  to  those  dangerous  attempts  made  by  some 
St.  Simonian  women  to  enjoy  pleasure  in  freedom 
(le  plaisir  dans  la  liberte)  think  what  you  please 
of  them,  but  do  not  hazard  yourself:  they  are  not 
made  for  you.  You  could  not  love  by  halves, 
and  if  once  you  loved  it  would  be  for  ever.  You 
would  have  accepted  a  homage,  that  was  free,  and 
you  would  soon  behold  with  horror  that  right  of 
infidelity  which  your  husband  had  reserved  for 
himself."— p.  164. 

Again,  further  on : 

♦'  Strange  remedy  for  the  corruption  of  society, 
to  open  all  the  large  gates  of  licence !  That 
which  man  dreams  of,  that  alone  which  elevates 

him,  is  PERMANENCE    IN  THE    MORAL  STATE.      Thc 

character  of  great  things  in  the  material  world  is 
durability ;  and  it  ii?  that  in  the  moral  as  in  the 
physical  world  to  which  man  attains  ^vith  greatest 
difficulty.  God  alone  is  immutable.  Bui  all  that 
tends  to  fix  the  desires,  to  shut  in  the  volitions  and 
affections,  tends  to  establish  paradise  on  earth."* 

Nothing  can  be  more  explicit ;  the  pas- 
sages we  have  printed  in  italics  are  full  of 
wisdom.  Nevertheless,  although  as  a  mat- 
ter of  doctrine,  George  Sand  does  not  attack 
marriage,  does  she  not  by  way  of  implication? 
are   not  her  heroines  women  who,  by  their 


*  Lettres  a  Marcie:    CEuvres  Completes:  vol. 
xvi.,  p.  165. 
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conduct,  lead  the  reader  to  suppose  that 
she  combats  the  marriage  state?  We  will 
answer  by  reference  to  the  separate  works. 
Three  of  her  three-and-twenty  works  are 
founded  upon  marriage,  and  only  three : 
'Indiana,'  'Valentine,'  and  '  Jacques.'  In 
the  two  first  she  says  she  demanded  '  with 
submission  what  was  the  morality  of 
marriage  as  it  is  at  present  contracted 
and  considered.  The  only  reply  that 
I  received  was,  that  I  was  a  dangerous 
questioner,  and  consequently  an  immoral 
writer.'  In  '  Indiana'  a  young,  enthusiastic, 
credulous,  and  passionate  woman,  is  married 
to  an  old,  coarse,  brutal  country  gentleman ; 
the  match  is  an  ill-assorted  one.  This  is 
common  enough  in  all  novels.  An  accom- 
plished scoundrel  wins  her  affections.  This 
is  also  common  ;  but  what  is  far  less  com- 
mon is,  that  the  wife,  though  in  love,  resists 
seductioQ.  Her  love  is  not  within  her  power; 
her  chastity  is,  and  she  preserves  it.  The 
case  is  similar  in  '  Valentine.'  In  '  Jjicques,' 
her   object  was   to  paint  the  wronged  hus- 

1^^  band  ;  it  is  he  who  suffers,  not  the  wife. 
^Hi  ^  Taking  a  man  as  my  principal  type,'  she 
^»  says,  '  I  again  asked  in  the  name  of  man,  as 
I  had  formerly  done  in  the  name  of  woman, 
what  was  the  ideal  of  Jove  in  marriage. 
This  time  it  was  still  worse  with  me.  I  was 
the  enemy  of  marriage,  the  apologist  of 
licence,  the  despiser  of  fidelity,  the  corrupt- 
er of  women,  the  scourge  of  husbands.' 
There  are  many  very  painful  passages  in 
these  three  works,  as  must  always  be  the 
case  when  the  depths  of  human  passion  are 
probed :  but  there  is  nothing  in  them  half 
so  revolting  as  the  love  of  a  man  for  his 
wife's  sister,  who  is  living  under  the  same 
roof  with  him  ;  yet  this  forms  the  subject  of 
a  much  applauded  novel  by  a  much  admired 
authoress  of  the  day.  If  any  one  should 
arise  and  declare  that  all  painting  of  illicit 
passion  has  an  immoral  tendency,  we  could 
understand  him.  But  we  cannot  understand 
the  outcry  made  against  George  Sand's  do- 
ing in  earnest,  and  with  terrible  truth,  that 
for  which  other  authors  are  applauded.  Not 
to  mention  the  fearful  picture  of  adulterous 
passion  in  that  powerful  and  greatly  lauded 
story  '  The  Admiral's  Daughter'  (vide  Two 
Old  Men's  Tales),  nor  the  hundreds  ot 
English  novels  in  which  adultery  is  either 
the  subject  of  tragedy  or  farce,  we  content 
ourselves  with  the  simple  statement  of  the 
fact  that  French  novels,  with  hardly  an  ex- 
ception, are  founded  on  adultery.  This 
crime,  so  very  frequent  in  society,  is  univer- 
sal in  their  novels.  There  is  another  reason 
besides  its  frequency  in  society.  Girls  in 
France  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  social 
existence.     They  are  of  so  little  importance 


till  they  are  married  ; — they  mingle  so  little 
with  the  world  and  the  world's  drama  ;  that 
their  passions  are  not  elicited  enough  for 
the  events  of  a  novelist.  With  marriage  a 
new  life  begins ;  above  all  for  the  novelist. 
Henc8  married  women  are  the  favourite  he- 
roines. Now  it  certainly  speaks  as  much 
for  George  Sand's  moral  feeling  as  for  her 
genius,  that  she  has  only  made  three  of  her 
heroines  married  women  ;  but  it  speaks  a 
great  deal  more  for  her  that  she  has  never 
made  adultery  a  jest ;  always  a  crime  terri- 
ble in  its  consequences. 

If  we  compare  her  with  Balzac  on  this 
point,  we  shall  best  appreciate  the  rarity  of 
her  use  of  adultery  as  the  pivot  of  a  story. 
Balzac,  as  a  painter  of  society,  and  one  who 
has  exhibited  profound  knowledge  of  the 
secret  springs  of  character,  ought  sparingly 
to  use  the  subject  of  adultery  ;  first,  because, 
if  he  pretends  to  paint  society,  it  is  a  gross 
error  to  seize  only  one  aspect  of  that  society 
(and  no  one  will  pretend  to  say  that  adultery 
is  the  rule,  and  chastity  the  exception) ; 
secondly,  because  his  very  knowledge  of 
character  should  supply  him  with  suflEicient 
materials,  without  his  needing  recourse  to 
disagreeable  and  exceptional  cases.  Adul- 
tery, s^s  we  said,  is  a  very  frequent  crime ; 
the  novelist  is  therefore  pardonable  for  occa- 
sionally treating  of  it.  But  it  is  a  crime  ;  it 
is  not  the  general  condition  of  society.  It 
should,  therefore,  always  be  treated  as  a 
crime  ;  it  should  always  be  represented  as 
an  exceptional  case  ;  and  the  novelist  who 
refuses  to  do  so  deserves  our  contempt  as  an 
immoral  writer.  This  is  the  case  with  Bal- 
zac, and  not  with  George  Sand.  She  has 
used  the  subject  very  sparingly;  and  has 
always  painted  it  as  a  serious  misfortune, 
the  very  existence  of  which  points  at  a  so- 
cial evil  to  be  reformed.  Balzac,  on  the 
contrary,  treats  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 
From  his  works  it  would  be  concluded  that 
all  wives  are  unfaithful ;  and  that  their  infi- 
delity is  looked  upon  as  only  an  insult  to 
their  husbands,  never  as  a  crime  against  so- 
ciety ;  nay,  well-bred  husbands  do  not  even 
consider  it  an  insult.  We  believe  that  he 
has  written  scarcely  a  story  in  which  love 
forms  the  principal  element,  in  which  adul- 
tery is  not  introduced;  and  it  would  be  ridicu- 
lous to  assert  that  this  is  a  faithful  represen- 
tation of  society.  He  never  betrays  the 
least  consciousness  that  his  hero  or  heroine 
are  guilty.  The  most  virtuous  as  the  most 
vicious  equally  sin  in  this  respect.  His  ideal 
of  a  woman,  the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  has  an 
intrigue  with  a  boy.  His  ideal  ojf  an  Irish 
lady  and  a  mother,  Fanny  O'Brien,  who  is 
a  pattern  of  passionless  virtue,  calmly  ad- 
vises her  son  to  make  love  to  a  married 
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woman,  rather  than  an  unmarried  one ; 
simply  because  the  family  has  a  marriage 
in  view  for  him,  '  a  good  match,'  with  which 
his  falling  in  love  with  a  girl  would  inter- 
fere !  It  would  be  endless  to  cite  examples, 
when  the  whole  tenor  of  his  works  betrays 
the  same  character. 

George  Sand,  therefore,  considered  with 
reference  to  marriage,  is  decidedly  not  an 
immoral  writer ;  and  if  compared  with  her 
contemporaries,  is  purity  itself.  With  refer- 
ence to  *  lawless  love'  and  St.  Simonian 
licence,  we  may  say  that  whatever  her  pri- 
vate opinions,  whatever  her  personal  actions 
may  imply,  her  works  give  no  countenance 
of  such  a  notion.  Her  heroines  are  singularly 
chaste.  Valentine,  Fiamma,  Yseult, Edmee, 
Laurence,  Quintilia,  Consuelo,  &c.,  are  so 
many  tributes  to  the  beauty  of  chastity. 
With  the  exception  of  Valentine,  they  are 
women  of  great  character,  and  although 
placed  within  reach  of  temptation,  are  pre- 
served by  their  own  resolute  dignity  and 
feminine  virtue. 

We  may  now  pass  on  to  the  other  points 
of  moral  instruction.  George  Sand  is  cele- 
brated for  the  promulgation  of  '  social  theo- 
ries.' Now  this  phrase  has  a  meaning,  yet 
we  have  found  no  one  able  to  render  it  intel- 
ligible in  the  case  of  Madame  Sand;  and 
the  present  reviewer  can  conscientiously 
declare,  that  although  he  has  studied  her 
works  for  several  years,  reading  and  re- 
reading them  all  with  renewed  admiration, 
and  having  also  been  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  she  promulgated  certain  '  social  theo- 
ries,' he  has  not  to  this  day  been  able  to 
detect  them.  It  is  very  apparent  that  she  is 
a  democrat,  and  believes  all  true  greatness 
to  reside  in  the  people  ;  it  is  very  true  that 
she  is  painfully  impressed  with  the  social 
anarchy  of  the  times,  with  the  egotism  and 
manifold  injustice  daily  visible;  it  is  very 
true  that  she  ardently  yearns  for  a  social 
creed,  on  which  to  found  a  social  ameliora- 
tion, and  believes  more  in  Lamennais  and 
Pierre  Leroux,  than  in  M.  Affe  and  Louis 
Philippe ;  it  is  very  true  that  she  is  dissatis- 
fied with  Christianity  as  at  present  uivder- 
stood  and  practised,  and  wishes  for  new  and 
larger  interpretations  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ ;  but  these  do  not  constitute  *  social 
theories,'  nor  do  they  entitle  the  author  to 
the  brand  of  infamy.  There  is  as  much 
truth  as  error  in  her  speculations ;  and  all 
honest  readers  must  recognize  the  sincerity 
of  her  search  after  truth.  We  differ  from 
her  very  widely ;  but  no  one  can  honour  her 
more  ;  because,  as  we  said,  it  is  too  much  to 
demand  of  an  artist  that  he  present  you  with 
the  true  solution  of  the  social  problems  he 
exposes.     Otherwise  '  Faust'  would  be  the 


most  immoral  book  in  the  world  ;  for  in  it 
many  problems  are  stated,  none  resolved. 

Besides  the  sincerity  of  her  longing  after 
truth,  which  most  readers  have  admitted, 
George  Sand  always  exhibits  a  vivid  sym- 
pathy with  greatness  of  thought  and  feeling. 
She  loves  to  contemplate  the  victory  of 
mind  over  matter.  Generous  herself  to  a 
high  degree,  she  everywhere  manifests  a 
love  of  generosity  and  integrity.  Self-de- 
pendent, self-sustained,  she  is  fond  of  exhib- 
iting her  heroines,  relying  solely  on  their 
own  will  and  dignity ;  without  however 
making  them  Amazons  :  Fiamma,  Consuelo, 
Yseult,  &c.,  have  nothing  masculine  but 
their  energy  and  courage.  The  only  fault 
in  this  is  her  fondness  for  making  women 
independent  of  society :  pursuing  a  line  of 
conduct  they  have  laid  down  for  them- 
selves, rather  than  that  laid  down  for  them 
by  society.  This,  in  as  far  as  it  may  be 
supposed  to  influence  the  actual  conduct  of 
women,  we  admit  to  be  immoral  in  its  ten- 
dency. On  the  whole,  however,  the  effect 
of  her  works,  upon  the  reader's  mind,  can- 
not but  be  beneficial ;  there  are  certain 
points  to  which  he  would  refuse  assent ; 
but  on  all  the  broad  questions,  in  all  cases 
of  moral  worth,  he  would  respond  to  her. 

This  requires  some  qualification,  if  the 
reader  be  young,  inexperienced,  or  a  fe- 
male. To  such  we  would  say,  do  not  open 
'  Lelia,'  '  Spiridion,'  *  Leone  Leoni,'  nor, 
perhaps,  *  Jacques.'  *  Lelia,'  is  a  profound 
poem,  but  a  very  dangerous  novel.  It 
should  be  read  only  by  the  strong.  It  has 
its  moral,  for  it  is  a  work  of  art ;  and  Hegel 
well  says,  "  From  every  genuine  w^ork  of 
art,  a  good  moral  is  to  be  drawn  :  but  this 
is  a  deduction^  and  entirely  depends  upon  him 
that  draws  il.''''*  It  is  the  most  terrible  out- 
cry of  scepticism  ever  heard.  The  whole 
anarchy  of  the  epoch  is  mirrored  in  its 
pages.  But  the  picture  is  too  terrible  for 
weak  minds  ;  and  though  we  cannot  con- 
demn its  publication,  more  than  we  would 
condemn  '  Werther,'  ^  Rene,'  '  Obermann,* 
and  *  Childe  Harold,'  we  would  energeti- 
cally condemn  its  being  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  young  or  weak.  We  say  the  same  of 
'  Spiridion,'  from  a  different  cause.  '  Leone 
Leoni '  and  ^  Jacques  '  are  not  suited  to  an 
English  taste,  nor  to  English  ideas.  But 
with  these  exceptions,  we  think  her  works 
perfectly  harmless,  nay,  decidedly  benefi- 
cial. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  few  of  Bal- 
zac's that  are  not  very  decidedly  immoral  in 
tendency.  Were  it  not  for  a  few  isolated 
pictures   of  heroism,  simplicity,  and  silent, 

*  Vorlesungen  uber  die  uEsthetik,  i.,  p.-  69. 
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unostentatious  virtue  which  he  has  painted, 
one  would  be  tempted  to  deny  that  he  had 
any  moral  sense.  As  all  his  heroines  are 
t  unfaithful,  so  almost  all  his  men  are  rascals. 
[While  philanthropy  has  been  so  nobly  advo- 
cated in  the  '  Medecin  de  Campagne  ;'  inte- 
grity so  touchingly  exhibited  in  '■  Cesar  Bi- 
rotteau ;'  and  devotion  so  depicted  in  *  La 
Maison  Claes,'  it  will  be  impossible  not  to 
acknowledge  that  Balzac  has  a  very  keen, 
a  very  just  moral  sense.  But  his  works  in 
general  seem  flat  contradictions  to  it.  He 
paints  the  deepest  rascality  without  a  mur- 
mur of  indignation.  His  young  dandies, 
De  Marsay,  Rastignac,  Ajuda  Pinto,  and 
Vandenesse,  are  destitute  of  any  moral  prin- 
ciple ;  nor  does  he  express  any  contempt 
for  them  on  that  score.  It  is  no  excuse  to 
say  that,  as  a  painter  of  society,  he  is  forced 
to  exhibit  men  as  they  are.  lago  is  clearly 
enough  represented,  without  any  suspicion 
lurking  in  the  reader's  mind  that  Shakspeare 
admired  or  excused  his  conduct.  George 
Sand  has  painted  men  of  the  day,  Raymon, 
Horace,  De  Lansac,  and  Leoni ;  yet  no  one 
ever  doubted  for  an  instant  that  these  men 
were  objects  of  contempt  and  moral  repro- 
bation. Balzac,  on  the  contrary,  draws  his 
polished  rascals  in  such  glowing  colours, 
and  manifests  such  an  utter  insensibility  to 
their  vices,  that  the  result  is  highly  immoral. 
This  is  greatly  owing  to  his  aristocratic  pre- 
judices. Vice,  in  losing  its  coarseness,  loses 
to  him  its  hideousness.  To  seduce  a 
woman,  to  treat  her  with  polished  brutalitv, 
to  speculate  upon  her  influence  in  advancing 
your  worldly  views,  to  leave  her  when  tired, 
and  to  recommence  with  another,  are  the 
acts  of  a  gentleman,  in  his  opinion. 

This  is  not  all.  We  have  heard  an  emi- 
nent author  declare  that  he  admired  Balzac 
immensely,  but  that  he  thought  George 
Sand  unclean.  This  verdict  ought,  in  jus- 
tice, to  be  reversed.  George  Sand  is  some- 
times voluptuous  ;  sometimes  trenches  upon 
ground  which  is  better  '  imagined  than  de- 
scribed ;'  but  never  unclean.  Balzac  is  so, 
and  constantly.  He  is  fond  of  raising  dis- 
gusting images.  He  is  prone  to  describe 
with  minuteness,  feelings  which  ought  not 
to  be  described ;  bestowing  diseases  on  his 
personages  which  might  very  well  be  dis- 
pensed with.  In  '  La  Vieille  Fille,'  he  has  de 
scribed  the  sexual  desires  as  agitating  an  old 
maid  ;  in  ^  Le  Menage  de  Gar(^on,'  the 
physical  effects  of  abstinence  and  inconti- 
nence. There  are  several  other  cases, 
which  we  forbear  to  mention.  One  trait, 
however,  from  a  recent  work,  ^  Beatrix,' 
will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  matter  in  hand. 
Fanny  O'Brien,  the  pure  and  passionless 
woman  whom  we  before  alluded  to  as  hav- 


ing advised  her  son  to  intrigue  only  with 
married  women,  wishing  to  read  a  letter 
which  that  son  had  just  received,  approach- 
es him  with  an  air  at  once  bold  and  timid  ; 
'  la  mere  eiit  en  ce  moment  la  gr^ce  d'une 
courtisane  que  veut  obtenir  une  concession.' 
Can  anything  be  more  revolting  than  this 
comparison  of  the  caress  of  a  mother  and 
that  of  a  courtesan  ?  Does  it  not  imply  a 
moral  insensibility  in  the  man  through  whose 
mind  such  an  image  could  pass  ?  Yet,  al- 
though this  is,  perhaps,  the  very  worst  pas- 
sage of  the  kind  in  all  his  works,  it  is  only 
a  strong  illustration  of  one  of  his  great  de- 
fects. 

Balzac,  on  the  whole,  is  a  very  dangerous 
writer.  There  are  soma  few  of  his  works, 
such  as  '  Eugenie  Grandet,' '  La  Recherche 
de  I'Absolu'  (also  called  '  La  Maison  Claes'), 
'  Le  Cure  de  Tours,'  '  Le  Medecin  de  Cam- 
pagne,' '  Cesar  Birotteau,'  and  some  short 
stories,  which  are  perfectly  unexceptionable 
on  the  point  of  morality.  The  rest  are  all 
dangerous,  insidious.  They  want  delicacy, 
both  of  taste  and  feeling.  They  imply  that 
natural  manners  and  natural  ideas  are  ridi- 
culous ;  and  that  Parisian  refinement  alone 
can  make  a  human  being  estimable.  By 
dwelling  on  the  myriad  affectations  (usually 
characterized  by  him  as  adorable)  of  the 
dame  comme  it  faut^  by  his  very  talent  for 
penetrating  into  the  secret  springs  of  vanity 
and  display,  he  corrupts  the  taste  of  his  ad- 
miring reader.  He  should  be  strictly  for- 
bidden to  young  women. 

There  are  many  people  who  have  never 
heard  that  Balzac  is  immoral.  No  one  can 
have  heard  of  Madame  Sand  without  some 
grievous  charge  of  immorality :  she  is  the 
popular  symbol  of  French  grossness,  with 
which  the  imaginations  of  our  immaculate 
countrymen  are  horrified.  People  have  so 
vivid  an  idea  of  her  peccadilloes,  that  they 
endeavour  to  ferret  out  vermin  in  the  most 
innocent  recesses  of  her  works.  We  actual- 
ly heard  '  Les  Sept  Cordes  de  la  Lyre,'  which 
is  a  mystical  and  exquisite  poem,  pronounc- 
ed immoral.  Never  was  there  a  more  nota- 
ble instance  of  giving  a  dog  a  bad  name  and 
hanging  him.  Madame  Sand  has  been 
known  to  travel  in  an  androgynous  cos- 
tume ;  smokes  cigars,  is  separated  from 
her  husband,  and  has  been  the  theme  of 
prolific  scandal.  The  conclusion  drawn 
was,  that  from  such  a  person  nothing  but 
anti-social  works  could  possibly  be  expect- 
ed. This  idea  having  once  taken  possesion 
of  men's  minds,  no  subsequent  examination 
could  uproot  it.  The  errors  that  have  en- 
sued are  incalculable. 

For  instance  :  do  not  every  ninety-nine 
persons  in  a  hundred  imagine  that  George 
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Sand  is  riotous  in  favour  of  the  emancipation 
of  women,  that  she  thinks  '  woman's  mission' 
is,  at  present,  opposed  by  the  selfishness  and 
ignorance  of  man  ?  The  truth  is,  that  she 
holds  very  sane,  sober  opinions  on  this,  as 
on  many  other  matters  :  and  that,  although 
from  the  masculine  energy  of  her  own  char- 
acter, she  has  been  led  to  endow  some  of 
her  heroines  with  a  vigour  and  resolution 
not  often  met  with,  yet  from  the  very  first 
her  opinions  on  the  subject  have  been  op- 
posed to  the  St.  Simonian  doctrine  of  wo- 
man's mission.  This  will  startle  most  of 
our  readers  :  it  is,  however,  sober  fact. 
Open  the  '  Lettres  a  Marcie,'  in  which  she 
has  most  distinctly  expressed  her  opinions 
on  marriage  and  on  women,  and  it  will  there 
be  found  that  the  current  notion  respecting 
her  is  absurd.     Listen  to  these  strong  words  : 

"  Women  are  unfit  for  those  employments  which 
the  laws  have  hidierto  denied  them.  This  does 
not  prove  the  inferiority  of  their  intellects,  but  the 
difference  of  character  and  defect  of  education. 
The  second  is  an  obstacle  which  time  may  re-- 
move ;  the  first  will,  I  fear,  be  eternal.  Thus,  you 
see,  I  am  far  from  approving  the  idea  that  women 
are  inferior  to  men.  They  are  equal,  and  nothing 
in  the  designs  of  Providence  destines  them:  to  sla- 
very. But  though  equal  they  are  not  similar  to 
men.  Man's  organization  assigns  a  part  to  him ; 
woman's  assigns  another  part  to  her ;  one  not  less 
noble,  not  less  beautiful,  and  which  I  cannot  con- 
ceive she  should  complain  of,  unless  her  intelli- 
gence be  depraved.  Providence  has  placed  the  in- 
fant in  her  womb  and  in  her  arms  ;  and  has  given 
her  a  more  intense  love  of  prc^eniture,  a  more  sub- 
lime energy  for  this  occupation,  and  ineffable  de- 
lights, the  power  of  which  is  a  mystery  to  most 
men.  The  part  of  each  sex  is  traced  out,  and 
Providence  has  assigned  to  each  the  fitting  instru- 
ments and  resources.  Why  should  society  over- 
turn this  admirable  arrangement?  and  how  can  it 
remedy  the  corruption  which  will  necessarily  arise 
in  thus  overturning  the  social  order  in  giving  to 
woman  the  same  at^butes  as  man  ?  Society  is 
full  of  abuses.  Women  complain  of  being  brutally 
enslaved,  badly  brought  up,  badly  educated,  badly 
treated,  and  badly  defended.  All  this  is  unfortu- 
nately true.  These  complaints  are  just,  and  do  not 
doubt  but  that  before  long,  a  thousand  voices  will 
be  uplifted  to  remedy  the  evils.  But  what  confi- 
dence can  be  inspired  by  women  who  in  advanc- 
ing to  claim  for  themselves  that  share  of  dignity 
which  marriage  denies  them,  and  above  all  that 
portion  of  sacred  authority  over  their  children 
which  the  law  refuses  them,  demand  not  domestic 
peace,  not  the  liberty  of  maternal  affection »  but  to 
speak  in  the  forum,  to  wear  helmet  and  sword,  to 
participate  in  the  condenmation  of  prisoners?" 

We  beg  attention  aJso  to  the  following, 
for  other  reasons  than  that  of  the  mere  ques- 
tion of  woman's  mission  : 

"  I  am  aware  of  certain  prejudices  which  deny 
to  women  the  power  of  a  resolute  and  enlightened 


perseverance  according  to  their  reason.  Many  men 
affirm  that  the  male  creature  is  of  a  superior  es- 
sence to  the  female.  This  prejudice  seems  to  me 
very  sad ;  and  were  I  a  woman*  I  could  with  diffi- 
culty lesign  myself  to  becoming  the  companion  of 
a  man  who  called  himself  my  deity ;  for  above  hu- 
man nature  I  can  only  conceive  the  divine  ;  and 
inasmuch  as  this  terrestrial  divinity  would  err,  and 
find  it  difficult  to  excuse  his  errors,  I  should  fear 
much  that  the  sweet  obedience  naturally  inspired 
by  the  being  we  love,  would  soon  be-  changed  into 
the  instinctive  hatred  inspired  by  the  being  we  fear. 
It  is  strange  tha4  the  most  fanafical  parti !=^ns  of 
marriage  should  generally  make  use  of  the  argu- 
ment the  fittest  to  render  marriage  odious.  Recip- 
rocally the  horrible  error  of  promiscuous  intercourse- 
is  professed  by  men  who  defend  the  equality  of 
women.  So  that  two  incontestible  truths,  the 
equality  of  the  sexes  and  the  sanctity  of  their  union, 
are  compromised  by  their  own  champions.  The 
clumsy  aphorisms  of  masculine  superiority  have 
only  become  so  bitter  because  the  pre  tensions  d 
women  to  independence  have  been  so  excessive. 

"  Equality  is  not  similitude.  An  equal  merit 
does  not  imply  that  one  is  fit  for  the  same  employ- 
ments ;  and  to  deny  the  superiority  of  men  it  is 
only  necessary  to  confide  to  them  the  domestic  at- 
tributes of  the  worr>en.  To  deny  the  identity  of 
the  facuhies  of  woman  with  those  of  man,  it  is 
sufficient  to  confide  to  them  the  public  functions  of 
the  latter.  But  if  woman  is  destined  not  to  quit 
the  private  sphere,  it  does  not  follow  that  she  has 
not  an  equal  proportion  of  excellence  in  those  fa- 
culties by  which  she  is  distinguished." — Letteis  ft 
Marcie,  pp.  84,  5,  8,  9—213,  4. 

Any  person  who  talks  of  George  Sand  as 
an  enemy  to  marriage,  an  advocate  of  liber- 
tinism, or  emancipation  of  women,  after 
having  read  the  foregoing  extracts,  will  be 
convicted  of  malevolent  closing  the  eyes  to* 
truth. 

Having  endeavoured  to  defend  ker  as  ar 
writer  from  the  charge  of  immorality,  we 
have  next  to  state  in  what  point  we  consider 
some  of  her  works  dangerous,  since  we 
have  admitted  that  some  are  immoral  in 
their  tendency.  Recalling  our  former  dis- 
tinction between  the  immorality  of  the  au- 
thor, and  that  of  the  work,  we  may  add, 
that  any  writer  setting  himself  to  symbolize 
the  anarchy  and  corruption  of  the  epoch  — 
any  writer  addressing  to  the  men  of  the  age 
certain  social  questions — must  necessarily 
stir  up  much  of  the  mud  and  filth  that  lies- 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stream  of  society.  It 
may  be  necessary  for  ulterior  purposes  thus- 
to  trouble  the  stream  ;  meanwhile  the  water 
is  unfit  to  drink.  George  Sand  does  not 
come  forward  as  the  prophet  of  a  new  era, 
but  as  a  critic  of  the  present.  She  address- 
es certain  questions  to  her  contemporaries, 
and  declares  her  resolution  of  continuing  to 


*  The  reader  must  remember  that  George  Sand^ 
in  taking  a  man's  name,  is  here,  as  elsewhere^ 
speaking  in  the  character  of  a  man.^ 
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do  so,  not  being  satisfied  with  the  conserva- 
tive aphorism,  that  '  one  ought  never  to  in- 
dicate an  evil,  unless  one  has  found  the  re- 
medy.' In  this  she  is  right.  If  questions 
are  crimes,  she  exclaims,  there  is  a  simple 
method  of  silencing  them — that  is,  to  answer 
them. 

Nevertheless,  the  answer  is  not  ready ; 
will  not  be  so  for  many  years.  Life  is  a 
problem  to  perplex  the  deepest  thinkers. 
The  greatest  seem  to  have  arrived  only  at  a 
profound  and  reverential  scepticism.  The 
few  broad  general  truths,  at  which  science 
is  content  to  pause,  have  but  a  faint  applica- 
tion to  each  individual  case  :  and  morals 
can  do  scarcely  more  than  prescribe  what 
ought  to  be.  Almost  every  individual  case 
is  an  exceptional  one.  As  all  men  differ  in 
organization  and  education,  so  must  life,  and 
its  manifold  relations,  assume  <lifFerent  as- 
pects, and  morals,  which  is  the  science  of 
these  relations,  have  different  laws.  There 
is  something  unutterably  sad  in  this  reflec- 
tion. It  seems  as  if  all  our  lives  were  but 
vain  struggles  after  truth  ;  as  if — 

All  experience  were  an  arch,  where  through 
Gleams  that  untravell'd  world,  whose  margin  fades 
For  ever  and  for  ever,  when  we  move, — 

as  one  of  the  deepest  and  sweetest  of  our 
modern  poets  has  profoundly  said.  Lelia's 
scepticism  is  but  the  passionate  reaction  of 
defeated  endeavour  ;  it  will  not,  cannot  be 
answered  at  present.  And,  as  it  cannot  be 
answered,  it  will  mislead.  The  doubts 
which  perplex  the  earnest  loving  souls  of 
those  who,  like  Madame  Sand,  feel  for  man- 
kind, and  yearn  for  social  amelioration,  are 
certainly  dangerous,  inasmuch  as  they  dis- 
turb society ;  but  he  must  be  a  bold  man 
who  would  pronounce  the  utterance  of  these 
doubts  an  immoral  act.  If  justice  reigns  on 
earth — ^justice  for  woman  as  for  man,  for 
rich  as  for  poor  ;  if  truth  reigns  on  earth, 
that  is,  in  the  hearts  and  acts  of  men — then, 
indeed,  is  George  Sand  infamous,  and  the 
publication  of  her  doubts  is  blasphemy. 
But  who  shall  say  that  this  is  so  ?  Who 
shall  declare  that  Christianity  is  practically 
realized  ?  Who  shall  say  there  are  no  evils 
in  the  state  to  call  for  a  reform  ?  And,  as 
long  as  evils  exist,  all  men  are  bound  to  sig- 
nalize them ;  and  as  long  as  evils  are  sig- 
nalized, so  long  will  there  be  works  immor- 
al in  their  tendency  ;  since  all  works  are 
considered  such  which  tend  lo  unsettle  men's 
opinions. 

We  may  now  pass  to  the  second  part  of 
our  inquiry,  and  examine  them  as — 

Artists  ;  under  which  head  we  include 
style,  exhibition  of  character,  and  poetic 
conception.     Balzac  is  the  worst  writer  we 


ever  met  with,  considering  his  immense  tal- 
ent. There  are  few  Frenchmen  who  write 
so  incorrectly  ;  none  more  detestably.  Not 
to  speak  of  his  neologisms,  nor  of  his  use  of 
active  verbs  in  passive  senses,  his  style  is 
crabbed,  prolix,  startling,  and  aflected. 
French  in  his  hands  is  no  longer  the  light, 
idiomatic,  easy,  pointed,  brilliant  language 
we  know  it ;  but  unwieldy,  uninteUigible, 
and  perverse.  French,  which  compensates 
for  its  comparative  poverty  by  its  inimitable 
grace,  becomes  with  him  inexpressive,  un- 
wieldy, and  tedious.  It  is  a  sort  of  Euphu- 
ism. There  is  also  that  occasional  felicity 
and  elegance  in  it  which  are  found  amidst 
the  mass  of  affectation  in  Lily's  *  Euphues.' 
But  when  men  set  syntax,  idiom,  and  taste 
at  defiance,  in  their  research  after  novelty  of 
expression,  it  is  but  natural  they  should 
sometimes  succeed  :  as  perpetual  punsters 
sometimes  stumble  on  a  random  jest.  Bal- 
zac is  not  careless,  but  perverse.  He  does 
not  write  the  slipslop  of  Paul  de  Kock  or 
Eugene  Sue.  His  sins  are  deliberate  ;  his 
awkwardness  is  studied ;  his  incorrectness 
is  elaborate.  Words  are  not  used  in  unheard 
of  senses  from  ignorance,  but  from  partipris. 
His  sentences  are  not  distorted  because  his 
pen  hesitates  and  his  meaning  staggers  ;  but 
because  he  conceives  the  best  way  of  pro- 
ducing an  effect  is  to  avoid  the  natural  se- 
quences of  language.  In  consequence,  dia- 
logue is  the  element  in  which  he  seems  most 
at  ease  ;  it  is  that  which  he  writes  best :  be- 
cause he  therein  imitates  the  style  of  con- 
versation. In  descriptions  he  is  detestable  ; 
the  more  he  labours  the  worse  he  writes  ; 
and  when  he  attempts  poetical  description, 
he  is  ludicrous  beyond  example.  From  his 
very  laboured  and  very  disagreeable  work, 
'  Le  Lys  dans  la  Vallee,'  we  might  select  an 
anthology  of  euphuisms.  Take  only  this 
one  :  Vandenesse  sees  Madame  de  Mortsauf 
approaching,  *  aussitot  je  sentis  une  celeste 
odeur  de  myrrhes  et  d'aloes,  un  parfum,  de 
femme  qui  brilla  dans  mon  caurP  W^hat  is 
the  peifume  of  a  woman,  let  him  decide ; 
but  what  sort  of  perfume  it  is  that  could 
'  sparkle  in  his  heart,'  we  should  be  curious 
to  learn.  This  is  equal  to  the  passage  in 
*La  Recherche  de  I'Absolu,'  wherein  he 
speaks  of  the  ^  devouring  ideas  distilled  from 
the  bald  brow  of  Claes'— toutes  les  idees 
devorantes  que  distillait  son  front  chauve.' 
In  one  of  his  descriptions  of  scenery  he  says, 
Nature  looked  her  loveliest,  '  comme  une 
femme  paree  qui  va  au  bal.'  This  phrase 
is  typical  of  his  whole  mind  :  it  is  to  poeti- 
cal feeling  what  the  passage  formerly  quoted 
about  the  '  grace  d'une  courtisane'  is  to  mo- 
ral feeling.  His  mind  is  so  imbued  with 
fashion,  that  he  can  only  conceive  Nature 
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*  as  dressed  for  a  ball.'  That  anything  should 
be  beautiful  which  did  not  proceed  from  a 
Parisian  milliner,  is  almost  incredible  to  him. 
Women,  to  be  beautiful,  must  not  have  the 
vulgar  charms  of  health  ;  they  must  be  pale, 
fragile,  thin,  and  thirty :  thirty-five,  or  even 
forty  are  better,  but  thirty  will  suffice ;  under 
that,  no  woman  is  worthy  of  notice.  His 
attention  to  the  dress  of  his  persons  is  tedi- 
ously minute ;  every  article  is  described ; 
and  should  they  change  the  dress,  that  also 
merits  description.  As  a  specimen  of  im- 
passioned portraiture,  take  this  :  Beatrix  is 
standing  on  a  rock,  waving  her  handkerchief 
to  her  lover,  who  is  on  board  a  vessel  just 
set  sail.  '  Beatrix  etait  ravissante  ainsi ;  le 
visage  adouci  par  le  reflet  d''une  chapeau  de 
paille  de  riz  sur  lequel  etaient  jetes  des  coque- 
licots  et  noue  par  un  ruban  couleur  ponceau ^ 
en  robe  de  mousseline  a  fleurs,  avangant  son 
petit  pied  fluet  chausse  d^une  guetre  verte, 
s'appuyant  sur  sa  frele  ombrelle,  et  mon- 
trant  sa  belle  main  Men  ganlee.  Rien  n'est 
plus  grandiose  a  Pceil  qu'une  femme  enhaut 
d'un  rocher  comme  une  statue  sur  son  pi  - 
destal.'  We  assure  the  reader  this  passage 
is  selected  without  malice :  we  could  find 
fifty  others  as  bad,  if  not  worse.  Beatrix 
happens  to  be  the  last  novel  of  his  we  have 
read  ;  and  for  this  reason  we  quoted  from  it. 
The  critic  will  not  fail  to  remark  how  en- 
tirely all  emotion  is  kept  out  of  sight,  and 
how  the  dress  is  the  only  object  of  attention. 
If  her  hand  is  beautiful,  it  is  'bien  gantee  ;' 
if  her  foot  is  small,  it  is  well  '  chausse.' 
The  bonnet  absorbs  attention  from  the  face. 
It  is  cruel  to  compare  Balzac  with  George 
Sand  on  questions  of  style  ;  but  the  purpose 
of  our  present  article  demands  that  we  should 
do  so.  The  following  passage,  which  is  se- 
lected because  it  also  describes  a  woman 
alone  and  on  a  pedestal,  will  fitly  illustrate 
the  vice  of  Balzac's  style,  and  the  magic  of 
that  of  his  rival ;  in  it  dress  is  only  slightly 
mentioned,  and  then  only  to  be  compared  to 
the  peculiar  beauties  of  Lelia  : 

"  Appuyee  contre  un  cippe  de  bronze  antique, 
sur  les  degres  de  I'amphitheatre,  elle  contemplait 
aussi  le  bal.  Elle  avait  revetu  aussi  un  costume 
caracteristique,  mais  I'avait  choisi  noble  et  sombre 
comme  elle  :  elle  avait  le  vetement  austere  et  pour- 
tant  recherche,  la  paleur,  la  gravite,  le  regard  pro- 
fond  d'un  jeune  poete  d'autrefois,  alors  que  les 
temps  etait  poetiques,  et  que  la  poesie  n'etait  pas 
coudoyee  dans  la  foule.  Les  cheveux  noirs  de 
Lelia,  rejetes  en  arriere,  laissaient  a  decouvert  ce 
front  ou  le  doigt  de  Dieu  semblait  avoir  imprime 
le  sceau  d'une  mysterieuse  infortune,  et  que  les  re- 
gards du  jeune  Stenio  interrogeaient  sans  cesse 
avec  I'anxiete  du  pilote  attentif  au  moindre  souffle 
du  vent,  et  a  I'aspect  des  moindres  nuees  sur  un 
ciel  pur.  Le  manteau  de  Lelia  etait  moins  noir, 
moins  veloute  que  ses  grands  yeux  couronn^s  d'un 


soiurcil  mobile.  La  blancheur  mate  de  son  visage, 
et  de  son  cou  se  perdait  dans  celle  de  sa  vaste 
fraise,  et  le  froid  respiration  de  son  sein  impene- 
trable ne  soulevait  pas  meme  le  satin  noir  de  son 
pourpoint  et  les  triples  rangs  de  sa  chaine  d'or. 

"  '  Regardez  Lelia,'  dit  Stenio, '  regardez  cette 
grande  taille  grecque  sous  ces  habits  de  I'ltalie  de- 
vote et  passionnee,  cette  beaute  antique  dont  la 
statuaire  a  perdu  le  moule,  avec  I'expression  de 
reverie  prot'onde  des  siecles  philosophiques ;  ces 
formes  et  ces  traits  si  riches ;  ce  luxe  d'organisa- 
tion  exterieure  dont  un  soleil  homerique  a  seul  pu 
creer  les  types  maintenant  oublies ;  regardez  vous 
dis-je !  Peut-on  imaginer  quelque  chose  de  plus 
complet  que  Lelia  vetue,  posee,  et  levant  ainsi  ? 
C'est  le  marbre  sans  tache  de  Galatee,  avec  le  re- 
gard celeste  du  Tasse,  avec  le  soiirire  sombre  d'Ali- 
ghieri.  C'est  I'attitude  aisee  et  chevaleresque  des 
jeunes  heros  de  Shakspeare  :  c'est  Romeo  le  pce- 
tique  amoureux  ;  c'est  Hamlet  le  pale  et  ascetique 
visionnaire  ;  c'est  Juliette  demi-morte,  cachant  dans 
son  sein  le  poison  et  le  souvenir  d'un  amour 
brise.' " 

The  cause  of  Balzac's  deficiency  in  poeti- 
cal feehng  it  would  be  frivolous  to  seek ; 
the  fact  it  is  very  necessary  to  signalize. 
Much  of  the  pleasure  one  might  derive  from 
his  works  is  diminished  by  the  perpetual  sac- 
rifice of  nature  to  fashion.  We  should  be 
much  more  interested  in  his  women  if  we 
heard  more  of  their  persons  and  less  of  their 
milliners  ;  and  considerable  languor  would 
be  spared  did  he  but  pay  less  attention  to 
upholstery.  The  minuteness  and  gusto  with 
which  he  describes  dress  and  furniture,  are 
without  parallel.  He  cannot  mention  a 
single  room  in  the  house,  but  he  must  in- 
stantly make  an  inventory  of  the  furniture, 
as  if  with  an  eye  to  distraining  for  rent.  In 
this  respect  he  has  '  the  tediousness  of  a 
king,'  and  the  misplaced  generosity  of  be- 
stowing all  of  it  on  the  reader.  If  he  places 
you  in  a  street,  it  is  by  a  laborious  accumu- 
lation of  details,  never  by  a  few  rapid 
graphic  touches.  As  Canale-tto  painted  every 
individual  brick,  so  Balzac  describes  every 
bit  of  a  house,  from  the  gables  to  the  door- 
steps ;  and  this  without  being  a  Canaletto. 
There  are  some  cases  in  which  this  minute- 
ness of  detail  is  productive  of  wonderful 
effect,  such  as  '  Eugenie  Grandet,'  *  La 
Vieille  Fille,'  '  La  Recherche  de  I'Absolu,' 
and  '  Le  Cure  de  Tours.'  In  general  it  is 
only  an  evidence  of  his  prosaic  mind. 

The  style  of  George  Sand,  in  her  earlier 
works,  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  ever 
written  by  a  French  author.  It  has  recent- 
ly become  occasionally  wordy  and  emascu- 
lated ;  but  in  '  Indiana,'  '  Valentine,'  '  Jac- 
ques,' *  Lelia,'  '  Mauprat,'  ^  Lettres  d'un 
Voyageur,'  and  '  Les  Sept  Cordes  de  la 
Lyre,'  it  is  unequalled  for  freshness,  vigour, 
grace,  and  harmony.  There  is  a  magic  in 
many  passages  which  is  beyond  all  example 
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in  the  French  language.  Its  music  is  as 
fresh  as  that  of  a  spring  that  bubbles  under- 
neath the  grass  ;  and  its  harmonies  have 
sometimes  the  grandeur  of  a  cathedral  or- 
gan. '  Lelia,'  which  is  alternately  a  hymn 
to  the  majesty  of  nature,  and  an  elegy  on 
the  nothingness  of  life,  is  perhaps  the  most 
extraordinary  piece  of  writing  extant.  We 
never  open  it  at  random  without  feeling  as 
at  an  open  window  on  a  fair  May  morn  :  a 
breath  of  poetry  and  a  murmur  of  music  rise 
from  the  page.  When  there  are  so  many 
passages  tempting  us  to  quote  them,  we 
find  difficulty  in  deciding  which  to  choose  ; 
our  riches  here  embarrass  us.  The  follow- 
ing however,  may  claim  the  repeated  study 
of  our  readers : 

"  Le  lac  etait  calme  ce  soir  Ik,  calme  comme  les 
demiers  jours  de  I'automne,  alors  que  le  vent  d'hi- 
ver  n'ose  pas  encore  troubler  les  Acts  muets,  et  que 
les  glaieuls  roses  de  la  rive  dorment,  berces  par 
de  molles  ondulations.  De  pales  vapeurs  man- 
[gerent  insensiblement  les  contours  anguleux  de  la 
montagne,  et  se  laissant  tomber  sur  les  eaux,  sein- 
blerent  reculer  I'horizon  qu'elles  finirent  par  effacer. 
Alors  la  surface  du  lac  sembla  devenir  aussi  vaste 
que  celle  de  la  mer.  Nul  objet  riant  ou  bizarre  ne 
sedessina  plus  dans  la  vallee:  il  n'y  eut  plus  de 
distraction  possible,  plus  de  sensation  imposee  par 
les  images  exterieures.  La  reverie  devint  solen- 
nelle  et  profonde,  vague  comme  le  lac  brumeux, 
immense  comme  le  ciel  sans  bornes.  Tl  n'y  avait 
plus  dans  la  nature  que  les  cieux  et  I'homme,  que 
Time  et  le  doute. 

"  Trenmor,  debout  an  gouvernail  de  la  barque, 
dessinait  dans  Tair  bleu  de  la  nuit  sa  grande  taille 
enveloppee  d'un  sombre  manteau.  11  elevait  son 
large  front  et  sa  vaste  pensee  vers  ce  ciel  si  long 
temps  irrite  contre  lui. 

"  '  Stenio,"  dit  il  au  jeune  poete,  *  ne  saurais  tu 
ramer  moins  vite,  et  nous  laisser  ecouter  plus  a 
loisir  le  bruit  harmonieux  et  frais  de  I'eau  soulevee 
par  les  avirons .'  En  mesure,  poete,  en  mesure ! 
Bien  maintenant!  Entendez  votis  le  son  plaintif  de 
Veau  qui  se  brise  et  s'ecarte  ?  Entendez  vous  ces 
freles  goiUtes  qui  tombent  une  a  une  en  mourant 
derriere  nous,  comme  les  petites  notes  greles  d'un 
refrain  qui  stioigne  ?' 

"  J'ai  pass^  bien  des  heures  ainsi,  assis  au  rivage 
des  mers  paisibles  sous  le  beau  ciel  de  la  Mediter- 
ranee.  C'est  ainsi  que  j'ecoutais  avec  delices  le 
remou  des  canots  au  bas  de  nos  remparts.  La  nuit 
dans  cet  affreux  silence  de  I'insomnie  que  succede 
au  bruit  du  travaU  et  aux  maledictions  infernales 
de  la  douleur,  le  bruit  faible  et  mysterieux  des 
values  qui  battaient  le  pied  de  ma  prison,  reussis- 
sait  toujours  a  me  calmer.  Et  plus  tard  quand  je 
me  suis  senti  aussi  fort  que  ma  destinee,  quand 
mon  ^me  affermie  n'a  plus  ete  forcee  de  demander 
secours  aux  influences  exterieures,  ce  doux  bruit  de 
I'eau  venait  bercer  mes  reveries,  et  me  plongeait 
dans  une  delicieuse  extase." 

In  this  exquisite  passage  there  is  material 
for  many  pages  of  criticism.  We  would 
recommend  ail  persons   interested   in  the 


question  of  style,  to  examine  it  minutely. 
Those  only  who  are  well  versed  in  the 
niceties  of  the  language,  will  appreciate  the 
poetic  delicacy  of  expression,  the  curiosa 
felicitas  by  which  real  poetry  is  distin- 
guished :  such  as  the  '  bruit  faible  et  mys- 
terieux des  vagues.''  This  word  is  instinct- 
ively preferred  to  flots  or  ondes ;  yet  the 
meaning  is  the  same,  and  the  two  latter  are 
equally  poetical.  The  peculiar  propriety  of 
'  vagues  '  will  be  felt  by  all  poetical  readers, 
as  throwing  a  deeper  mysteriousness  over 
the  whole :  this  substantive  seems  here  to 
invest  itself  with  the  adjective  meaning. 
The  rhythm  of  the  whole  passage  is  deli- 
cious. 

A  peculiarity  in  the  above  description 
worthy  of  remark,  is  the  wonderful  distinct- 
ness with  which  the  scene  'lA  brought  before 
the  mind's  eye,  and  the  paucity  of  details 
by  which  this  is  accomplished.  It  forms  a 
striking  contrast  not  only  to  the  descriptions 
of  Balzac,  but  also  to  those  of  every  other 
novelist.  Instead  of  giving  you  an  inventory 
it  gives  you  an  emotion.  Such  feelings  as 
the  scene  itself  would  inspire  you  with,  when 
in  a  poetical  mood,  such  does  this  descrip- 
tion call  up.  This  is  the  highest  triumph  of 
art.  A  hundred  instances  as  good,  and 
sometimes  better,  may  be  found  in  the  works 
of  Madame  Sand.  Let  no  reader  skip  them, 
for  they  are  genuine  poems.  She  has  a  pas- 
sionate love  of  nature,  and  has  from  infancy 
been  familiar  with  its  loveliest  scenes,  which 
are  reflected  back  in  her  works.  She  is  not 
like  Balzac,  who  always  seems  to  be  look- 
ing at  nature  with  an  eye  to  the  '  Opera 
Comique,'  and  pronounces  that  scene  lovely 
which  would  make  a  *jolie  decoration.' 
Her  love  is  the  love  of  a  poet,  and  her  pen 
is  the  pen  of  a  lover. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  description  alone  that 
George  Sand  excels.  Her  style  has  every 
excellence  by  turns.  Now  grave,  now  epi- 
grammatic; now  exhibiting  the  lightness 
and  delicacy  of  Voltaire,  with  the  exquisite 
felicity  of  Racine  ;  now  the  solemn  energy 
of  Bossuet,  and  the  rhetorical  vehemence  of 
Rousseau  or  Lamennais.  Always  clear  as 
crystal ;  always  unaffected  ;  always  musical. 
Style,  which  in  almost  every  writer  is  the 
result  of  infinite  labour,  is,  with  her,  impas- 
sioned inspiration.  She  writes  during  the 
silence  of  night ;  and  if  the  next  day,  on 
reading  her  manuscript,  she  is  dissatisfied, 
she  does  not  stop  to  polish,  blot,  add,  or 
retrench,  but  tears  up  the  failure  and  begins 
anew.  Poetry  flows  from  her  pen  as  water 
from  the  rock ;  she  writes  as  the  birds  sing : 
without  effort  but  with  perfect  art. 

Having  given  a  specimen  of  scenic  dis- 
cription,  we  must  now  add  one  of  another 
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kind.  The  poetry  of  this  is  as  sweet  as  the 
pyschology  is  subtle.  We  select  again  from 
'  Lelia,'  because  it  is  less  likely  to  be  gene- 
rally read : 

"  Tu  me  I'as  promis,  tu  m'aimeras  doucement,  et 
nous  serons  heureux.  Ne  cherche  point  a  devan- 
cer  le  temps,  Stenio,  ne  t'inquiete  pas  de  sonder  les 
mysteres  de  la  vie.  Laisse-la  te  prendre  ette  porter 
la  oii  nous  allons  tous.  Tu  me  crains  ?  C'est  toi- 
meme  qu'il  faut  craindre,  c'est  toi  qu'il  faut  repri- 
mer ;  car  k  ton  age  I'imagination  gate  les  fruits  les 
plus  savoureux,  appauvrit  toutes  les  jouissances ; 
^  ton  age  on  ne  salt  profiter  de  rien  ;  on  veut  tout 
coiinaitre,  tout  posseder,  tout  epuiser ;  et  puis  on 
s'etonne  que  les  biens  de  I'homme  soient  si  peu  de 
chose,  quand  il  faudrait  s'etonner  seulement  du 
cceur  de  I'homme  et  de  ses  besoins.  Va,  crois  moi, 
marche  doucement,  savoure  une  h  une  toutes  les 
ineffables  jouissances  d'un  mot,  d'un  regard,  d'une 
pensee,  tous  les  riens  immenses  d'un  amour  naissant. 
N'etions  nous  pas  heureux  hier  sous  ces  arbres, 
quand  assis  Tun  pres  de  I'autre,  nous  sentions  nos 
vetements  se  toucher,  et  nos  regards  se  deviner 
dans  I'ombre  ?  II  faisait  une  nuit  bien  noire,  et 
pourtant  je  vous  voyais,  Stenio ;  je  vous  voyais 
beau  comme  vous  etes,  et  je  m'imaginais  que  vous 
etiez  le  sylphe  de  ces  bois,  I'ame  de  cette  brise, 
I'ange  de  cette  heure  mysterieuse  et  tendre. 

"Avez  vous  remarque,  Slenio,  qu'il  y  a  des 
heures  oi^  nous  sommes  forces  d'aimer,  des  heures 
ou  la  poesie  nous  inonde,  ou  notre  cceur  bat  plus 
vite,  ou  notre  ame  s'elance  hors  de  nous,  et  brise 
tout  les  liens  de  la  volonte  pour  aller  chercher  une 
autre  ame  oii  se  repandre  .'  Combien  de  fois,  a 
I'entree  de  la  nuit,  au  lever  de  la  lune,  ou  aux 
premieres  clartes  du  jour,  —  combien  de  fois,  dans 
le  silence  de  minuit  et  dans  cet  autre  silence  de 
midi  si  accablant,  si  inquiet,  si  devorant,  n'ai-je 
pas  senti  man  cceur  se  pricipiter  vers  un  but  in- 
connu,  vers  un  bonheur  sans  forme  et  sans  nam, 
qui  est  au  del,  qui  est  dans  I'air,  qui  est  parlout 
comme  un  aimant  invisible,  comme  I'amour  / 

"  Mais  &.  ces  heures  1^,  ce  que  nous  sentons  est 
si  vif,  si  puissant,  que  nous  repandons  sur  tout  ce 
qui  nous  environne ;  a  ces  heures  ou  Dieu  nous 
possede  et  nous  remplit,  nous  faisons  rejaillir  sur 
toutes  ses  auvres  V eclat  du  rayon  qui  nous  en- 
veloppe" 

The  following  passage  in  another  manner 
will  convey  an  idea  of  her  rhetorical  bursts : 

"  Est-ce  Ik  ce  qu'on  appelle  une  ame  de  poeie  ? 
Plus  mobile  que  la  lumiere,  et  plus  vagabonde  que 
le  vent,  toujours  avide,  toujours  haletante,  tou- 
jours  cherchant  en  dehors  d'elle  les  aliments  de  sa 
duree,  et  les  epuisant  tous  avant  de  les  avoir 
seulement  goutes  1  O  vie,  6  tourment !  tout  as- 
pirer  et  ne  rien  saisir,  tout  comprendre  et  ne .  rien 
posseder !  arriver  au  scepticisme  du  coeur  comme 
Faust  au  scepticisme  de  I'esprit !  Destinee  plus 
malheureuse  que  la  destinee  de  Faust;  car  il 
garde  dons  son  sein  le  tresor  des  passions  jeunes 
et  ardentes  qui  ont  couve  en  silence  sous  la  pous- 
siere  des  livres,  et  dormi  tandis  que  Tintelligence 
veillait." 

One  more  passage  and  we  have  done  ;  it 
is  terrific : 


"  Eh  bien  !  souffrons  !  Cela  vaut  mieux  que 
de  dormir.  Dans  ce  desert  pacitique  et  muet,  la 
souffrance  s'emousse,  le  coeur  s'appauvrit.  Dieu, 
rien  que  Dieu,  c'est  trop,  ou  trop  peu  !  Dans  I'agi- 
tation  de  la  vie  sociale,  ce  n'est  pas  une  compensa- 
tion suffisante,  une  consolation  a  notre  portee. 
Dans  I'isolement  c'est  une  pensee  trop  immense  : 
elle  ecrase,  elle  effraie,  elle  fait  naitre  le  doute. 
Le  doute  sHntroduit  dans  fame  qui  rive ;  la  foi 
descend  dans  Vdme  qui  soiiffre." 

These  extracts,  beautiful  as  they  unques- 
tionably are,  give  but  an  inadequate  idea  of 
Madame  Sand's  style.  Extracts  are  always 
read  to  disadvantage.  Much  of  the  beauty 
of  a  passage  depends  upon  its  harmonizing 
in  feeling  with  that  which  precedes.  The 
reader's  mind  has  been  tuned  to  the  right 
pitch,  and  he  listens  with  delight.  In  ex- 
tract all  this  preparation  is  lost ;  and  a  burst 
of  eloquence  seems  tame  by  itself,  which  in 
its  original  position  was  electrical. 

In  delineation  of  character  it  would  be 
difficult  to  choose  between  Balzac  or  George 
Sand  ;  both  are  great  in  this  department, 
and  both  very  opposite  in  method.  It  is 
Balzac's  forte.  It  endows  his  works  with  a 
value  which  no  faults  can  depreciate  ;  it  is  a 
merit  so  rare,  and  so  largely  possessed  by 
him,  that  it  overcomes  all  the  objections 
raised  against  his  tendency,  style,  and  want 
of  narrative  power.  Sand  is  also  great  in 
delineation  of  character,  but  not  greater  in 
this  than  in  other  points.  Though  unable 
to  award  a  preference,  we  must  notice  the 
very  different  methods  pursued  by  both. 
Sand  is  a  poet,  and  creates  characters  ;  Bal- 
zac is  a  philosopher,  and  criticises  them. 
Sand  places  her  men  and  women  dramati- 
cally before  you :  they  reveal  their  characters 
in  their  thoughts  and  deeds.  Balzac  anato- 
mizes, and  then  delivers  a  learned  lecture 
on  them  :  everything  they  do  or  say  re- 
ceives its  explanatory  comment ;  nothing  is 
left  to  the  imagination,  or  the  acuteness  of 
the  reader.  Balzac's  knowledge  of  charac- 
ter is  immense,  his  penetration  of  motive  is 
astonishing  ;  his  works  are  experiences  of 
life,  psychological  studies.  But  he  imparts 
this  knowledge  like  a  professor,  not  like  an 
artist.  He  analyses  when  he  should  create, 
describes  when  he  should  paint.  Sand  sel- 
dom analyses,  and  only  the  more  subtle  and 
obscure  passions  and  motives.  The  differ- 
ence in  their  delineation  of  character  is  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  of  their  delineation  of 
scenery  :  Balzac  describes  by  accumulation 
of  details.  Sand  by  a  few  rapid  strokes, 
bringing  before  you  the  scene  with  all  its 
attendant  emotions.  Sand,  like  a  poet,  has 
known  and  felt  life  ;  Balzac  has  observed  it. 
The  one  gives  you  her  experience  ;  the  other 
his  observation.     The  experience  of  Sand  is 
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shown  in  types.  The  observation  of  Balzac 
is  conveyed  through  details  of  great  accura- 
cy and  value,  but  they  are  details,  and  no 
more.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that 
while  George  Sand's  knowledge  of  passion 
is  extensive  and  profound,  that  of  Balzac  is 
comparatively  slight ;  at  the  same  time  his 
knowledge  of  motive  is  much  greater.  Sand, 
in  her  rich  experience  of  life,  knows  passions 
because  she  has  felt  them,  because  she  has 
been  able  to  deeply  scrutinize  them  in  her- 
self, as  in  others.  Balzac  has  felt  less  and 
observed  more.  Motive  is  more  subject  to 
observation  than  passion  ;  it  is  itself  a  thing 
of  intellect,  and  by  intellect  can  be  compre- 
hended ;  but  the  passions,  though  they  may 
be  observed  in  their  effects,  must  be  felt  be- 
fore their  mysteries  are  known.  The  pas- 
sionate experience  contained  in  the  works  of 
George  Sand,  is  greater  than  in  those  of  any 
writer  of  the  epoch ;  similar  praise  may 
be  awarded  to  the  knowledge  of  motive  in 
Balzac. 

Although  thus  warmly  recognizing  Bal- 
zac's truth  and  accuracy  in  his  delineation 
of  character,  there  are  one  or  two  points 
which  demand  refutation.  Having,  as  we 
said,  observed  life  more  than  he  has  felt  it ; 
and  having  reasoned  upon  character  more 
than  he  has  sympathized  with  and  under- 
stood it,  he  has  fallen  into  the  very  natural 
error  of  over-rating  the  powers  of  inteUi- 
gence.  He  is  fond  of  making  men  succeed 
in  great  and  complicated  undertakings  by 
mere  force  of  cunning  calculation.  Dn 
Tillet,  Rastignac,  De  Marsay,  Finot,  and 
others,  succeed  because  they  lay  down 
clever  plans.  Now  this  is  an  altogether 
false  view  of  life.  Any  one  who  has  seen 
much  of  the  world  and  the  world's  ways, 
knows  that  men  are  not  simple  units  to  be 
calculated  upon  as  having  invariably  the 
same  value  ;  but  creatures  of  passion  as  well 
as  intellect,  of  interest  as  well  as  passion. 
Sometimes  a  man  will  sacrifice  his  passion 
to  his  interest ;  but  the  same  man  will  also 
sacrifice  his  interest  to  his  passion.  The 
man  who  habitually  *  knows  the  right  and 
yet  the  wrong  pursues,'  will  suddenly  know 
the  right,  and  pursue  it  too  with  singular 
obstinacy,  and  to  the  great  discomfort  of 
those  who  calculated  upon  his  acting  accord- 
ing to  his  usual  habit.  A  modern  author 
has  profoundly  seen  into  this  discrepancy 
between  men's  ordinary  habits  and  their  oc- 
casional acts.  '  By  occasional  acts,  weak 
men  endeavour  to  redeem  themselves  in  their 
own  estimation  ;  vain  men  to  exalt  them- 
selves in  the  estimation  of  mankind.  It  may 
be  observed  that  there  are  no  men  more 
worthless  and  selfish  in  the  general  tenor  of 
their  lives,  than  some  who  from  time  to  time 


perform  feats  of  generosity.  Sentimental 
selfishness  will  commonly  vary  its  indul- 
gences in  this  way ;  and  vain-glorious  sel- 
fishness will  break  out  into  acts  of  munifi- 
cence.' Now  suppose  the  profound  calcu- 
lator relies  upon  one  of  these  men  as  an  in- 
strument, and  relies,  as  he  must  do,  on  the 
known  selfishness  and  heartlessness  of  his 
tool ;  yet,  although  his  plan  be  logically 
correct,  when  it  comes  to  be  put  into  exe- 
cution, it  ignobly  fails,  because  the  selfish 
man  acts  with  unexpected  generosity.  The 
truth  is,  that  those  who  act  through  men 
must  have  no  settled  plan  of  action  ;  they 
must  vary  with  the  varying  caprices  and 
capabilities  of  their  tools  ;  they  must  be  ever 
ready  to  seize  occasion  and  turn  it  to  ac- 
count ;  to  veer  and  tack  with  the  wind. 
Thus  does  Shakspeare  draw  his  villains. 
Examine  lago  with  this  view.  He  has  no 
plan.  He  has  not  made  up  his  mind  to  any- 
thing more  than  that  of  some  way  wreaking 
vengeance  on  the  Moor.  In  the  first  act  he 
attempts  this  by  informing  Brabantio  of  his 
daughter's  flight,  and  rousing  him  to  revenge. 
Failing  in  this,  he  thinks  of  exciting  Othello's 
jealousy  :  but  he  lays  no  plan  ;  he  trusts  all 
to  circumstances  and  ready  wit.  He  suc- 
ceeds at  last ;  but  he  is  detected,  and  thus 
brings  down  ruin  on  himself.  So  will  it 
ever  be.  The  calculator,  inasmuch  as  he 
must  work  with  capricious  tools,  must  perish 
from  their  caprices.  lago  is  forced  to  use 
his  wife  to  steal  the  handkerchief ;  but  this 
wife  turns  evidence  against  him,  and  brings 
down  his  condemnation.  So  in  life,  a  care- 
less word,  a  natural  explanation  ;  the  merest 
accident  will  frustrate  or  reveal  the  deepest 
scheme.  This  Balzac  has  overlooked.  His 
persons  triumph  by  ingenuity.  They  count 
upon  men  as  they  would  count  upon  mathe- 
matical data,  and  thus  succeed. 

The  fault  we  thus  specify,  is  to  be  found 
throughout  Balzac's  works  in  some  of  its 
various  shapes.  It  is  a  very  serious  one, 
not  only  as  giving  a  false  view  of  life,  but 
also  as  having  an  immoral  tendency:  for 
that  must  be  an  immoral  tendency  which 
would  direct  the  minds  of  men  to  the  con- 
templation of  successful  scheming,  which 
could  impress  them  with  the  conviction  that 
by  a  skilful  plan  they  would  be  able  to  over- 
reach mankind,  when  universal  experience 
shows  us  that  swindlers"  and  schemers  al- 
ways eventually  fail.  We  may  illustrate, 
by  a  very  familiar  case,  Balzac's  mistake  by 
supposing  that  plans  arranged  in  the  closet 
can  be  realized  in  action.  Every  one  must 
remember  to  have,  on  some  occasion,  ar- 
ranged a  line  of  conversation,  or  argument, 
or  persuasion,  which  was  to  be  put  in  force 
when  in  presence  of  a  second  person  j  and 
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yet  when  the  meeting  took  place,  the  pre- 
vious plan  was  found  entirely  useless  :  either 
from  some  new  turn  which  the  affair  had 
taken,  or  from  some  unexpected  manifesta- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  person  to  be  con- 
vinced or  persuaded.  This  is  aptly  called 
*  reckoning  without  your  host.'  In  propor- 
tion as  the  plan  becomes  important  and  com- 
plicated will  the  necessity  of  reckoning  with- 
out your  host  become  stronger.  You  lay 
down  a  plan  of  action  not  only  for  yourself, 
but  for  your  opponent.  In  imagination  you 
foresee  his  objections  and  refute  them.  But 
when  the  tug  of  war  begins,  you  are  dis- 
mayed at  finding  that  he  does  not  make  those 
objections  :  he  makes  those  for  which  you 
have  no  answer.  You  treated  him  in  your 
programme  as  a  puppet  to  be  moved  when 
you  pulled  the  strings ;  you  find  him  a  man, 
not  a  puppet,  and  all  your  plans  are  scat- 
tered. 

Balzac  has  drawn  a  vast  gallery  of  por- 
traits, in  which  almost  every  species  is  re- 
presented. Dandies  and  countesses  of  every 
shade  are  pictured  there.  Beside  them 
stand  various  specimens  of  the  middle 
classes,  shopkeepers,  lawyers,  soldiers, 
journalists,  authors,  commis-voyageursj  and 
usurers,  all  wonderfully  executed.  In '  Bal- 
thazar Claes'  he  has  portrayed  with  a  mas- 
terly hand  the  passionate  exaltation  of  the 
search  after  truth,  the  absorption  of  all  other 
faculties  in  one  master  passion,  and  the  piti- 
less egotism  of  genius.  Claes,  the  high- 
minded  generous  Claes,  is  living  happily 
with  his  family,  until  the  hope  of  discover- 
ing the  Absolute  is  instilled  into  his  ardent 
mind.  He  then  gradually  loosens  all  his  for- 
mer ties,  and  devotes  himself  more  and  more 
to  science.  The  passion  grows  until  it  be- 
comes the  central  feeling  of  his  whole  ex- 
istence. His  commerce  is  neglected  ;  his 
immense  fortune  gradually  wasted ;  sacrifices 
are  made  ;  ruin  approaches,  and  as  it  ap- 
proaches his  eye  brightens  with  serener  con- 
fidence ;  his  wife  dies  ;  his  children  are  beg- 
gars ;  still  his  hope  remains,  and  he  expires 
just  on  the  threshold  of  the  long  sought 
discovery. 

In  ^  Cesar  Birotteau'  he  has  exhibited  the 
heroic  greatness  of  integrity  side  by  side  with 
the  most  childish  vanity  and  simplicity.  It 
is  a  fine  lesson.  The  very  best  elements  of 
humanity  are  there  placed  in  the  bosom  of  a 
simple,  somewhat  foolish  shopkeeper.  Cesar 
comes  to  Paris  almost  penny  less,  is  employ- 
ed as  a  shopboy  to  a  perfumer,  gains  the 
confidence  of  his  master  by  his  integrity,  and 
the  affections  of  the  daughter  by  his  sterling 
goodness  ;  marries  her,  and  in  time  becomes 
an  opulent  perfumer  and  chevalier  de  la 
legion  d'honn^ur.     Elected   to   fill   a   civic 


ofiice  of  responsibility,  his  head  is  turned 
with  the  honour  ;  and  in  the  preparation  for  ^^ 
the  ball  which  he  gives  to  celebrate  the  oc-.  - 
casion,  he  ruins  himself.  Bankruptcy  to 
man  of  his  nature  is  an  overwhelming  shame. 
He  sets  about  paying  his  debts  ;  accepts  the 
place  of  a  copying-clerk  in  a  counting-house,^ 
though  already  advanced  in  age  ;  and  afterj 
trying  struggles,  great  privations,  and  bittern 
humiliations,  succeeds  in  liquidating  thej 
whole  sum.  In  this  unromantic  subject 
Balzac  has  seen  a  world  of  touching  romance. 
By  the  force  and  fidehty  of  his  pencil  he  has| 
made  it  an  exquisite  picture:  full  of  thetj 
purest,  soundest  feeling  and  morality,  anc 
touching  in  its  homely  pathos.  Philippe 
Bridau,  in  '  Le  Menage  de  Gar§on,'  is 
characterofvery  different  stamp  ;  but  drawi 
with  equal,  perhaps  greater  power.  It  isf 
one  of  intense  selfishness,  accompanied  witl 
an  utter  want  of  moral  principle.  The  pro- 
gress of  vice  to  crime  is  traced  with  a  sure,, 
delicate  hand.  The  state  of  Philippe's 
mind,  both  during  and  after  his  crimes,  is 
described  with  fearful  accuracy.  We  know 
of  few  things  superior  to  this  picture,  in  pro- 
fundity and  truth. 

Pictures  of  a  quieter  cast,  but  of  equal 
excellence  in  their  way,  are  to  be  seen  in 
*-  Eugenie  Grandet,'  '-  Le  Cure  de  Tours,' 
'  La  Vieille  Fille,'  and  '  Illusions  Perdues;' 
they  are  all  provincial  portraits,  and  exe- 
cuted with  felicitous  minuteness.  The  mi- 
ser Grandet  has  been  played  by  Boufie  in  a 
style  of  surpassing  excellence :  so  that 
doubtless  most  of  our  readers  are  familiar 
with  the  character ;  they  would  do  well  to 
study  it  in  Balzac.  Eugenie  herself  is  a 
charming  picture  ;  and  the  effect  produced 
by  her  handsome,  well-dressed  cousin  upon 
her  simple  heart,  is  delicately  touched. 
The  ^Cure  de  Tours'  is  a  story  of  great 
interest,  though  composed  of  the  slenderest 
materials :  all  the  interest  is  derived  from 
the  delineation  of  character,  and  the  petti- 
ness of  provincial  life.  '  Illusions  Perdues' 
is  full  of  pathos.  It  is  the  story  of  a  young 
provincial  poet,  who  is  lionized  by  a  femtne 
incomprise  ;  is  induced  to  visit  Paris  as  the 
sole  field  of  glory  ;  makes  sacrifices  to  ef- 
fect this ;  arrives,  and  finds  his  illusions 
fade  away  before  the  stern  reality.  In 
*  Pere  Goriot'  he  has  made  a  bold  attempt 
to  treat  the  subject  already  handled  by 
Shakspeare  in  his  '  Lear.'  It  is  meant  as  a 
psychological  study  of  paternal  affection. 
The  work  is  extremely  clever  but  extreme- 
ly disagreeable.  It  fails  in  its  primary  ob- 
ject, and  fails  because  of  the  prosaic  nature 
of  the  author.  Poets  alone  can  treat  such 
subjects,  for  they  alone  can  feel  them  pro- 
perly.    Balzac  we  have  shown  to  be  desti- 
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tute  of  poetry ;  and  the  present  work  would 
alone  suffice  to  prove  it. 

Goriot  is  an  old  man,  who  having  made 
an  immense  fortune  as  a  grocer,  retires  from 
business,  gives  up  all  his  property,  except 
his  plate  and  a  small  income  for  himself,  to 
his  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  is  married 
to  a  count,  the  other  to  a  banker.  These 
daughters  whom  he  passionately  loves,  de- 
spise their  father,  blush  for  his  station  and 
manners,  come  to  see  him  only  to  plunder 
him  of  his  remaining  property,  and  having 
brought  him  to  ruin,  leave  him  to  die  on  a 
truckle-bed,  refusing  to  visit  him  in  his  last 
agonies.  Such  is  the  subject  of  this  painful 
history.  Its  resemblances  to  '  Lear'  are  the 
thoughtless  sacrifice  of  property  to  his  daugh- 
ters, their  ingratitude,  and  the  madness  which 
it  produces.  In  ^  Lear'  the  passion  is  colos- 
sal, overwhelming ;  in  Goriot  it  is  petty,  and 
creates  little  sympathy.  This  difference  is  not 
because  Lear  is  a  majestic  king,  and  Goriot 
a  drivelling  grocer :  both  are  fathers,  both 
are  wronged  fathers,  both  are  suffering  fa- 
thers ;  and  this  would  level  all  distinctions 
of  rank,  if  there  were  a  parity  of  feeling. 
M.  Saint  Marc  Girardin*  objects  to  Goriot 
on  the  ground  of  his  not  resenting  the  ingra- 
titude of  his  children  ;  of  his  not  being  con- 
scious of  the  authority  of  a  parent,  and  the 
respect  due  to  him.  It  is  not  only  neces- 
sary thai  Goriot  should  love  his  daughters, 
but  that  he  should  also  know  that  he  should 
be  loved  by  them,  and  that  they  are  guilty 
if  they  despise  or  neglect  him.  This  does 
not  seem  to  us  to  be  the  strono;est  ground 
of  objection.  Madame  Bridau,  in  '  Le  Me- 
nage de  Gargon,'  is  a  loving,  devoted  mo- 
ther, who  sacrifices  all  for  an  ungrateful 
son :  she  is  not  the  less  touching,  because 
she  shuts  her  eyes  to  his  ingratitude.  No, 
the  reason  of  Goriot's  suffering  failing  to 
interest  us,  is  because  the  man  himself  ex- 
cites no  sympathy.  There  is  nothing  love- 
able  in  Goriot,  nothing  noble  in  his  paternal 
affection.  His  children  are  hateful ;  but 
we  do  not  resent  their  treatment  so  much 
as  we  ought,  because  we  feel  it  impossible 
that  they  could  have  loved  him.  Lear  is 
old  ;  his  intellect  begins  to  fail  him ;  he  is 
testy  and  imperious  ;  he  has  the  faults  of 
old  age,  but  it  is  the  old  age  of  a  great  and 
noble  spirit.  We  see  that  he  had  dignity, 
intellect,  boundless  affection,  and  other 
great  and  loveable  quahties.  He  excites 
the  deepest  love  in  those  around  him.  Cor- 
delia loves  him ;  the  fool  loves  him  ;  Kent 
worships  him.  He  fastens  on  our  sympa- 
thies, and  we  resent  his  wrongs.  Not  so 
Goriot.  Balzac,  from  his  want  of  poetic 
instinct,  has  committed  the  enormous  blun- 
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der  of  representing  Goriot  as  stupid  and  un- 
sympathizing  except  on  the  one  subject  of 
his  children.  Goriot  loves  passionately, 
irresistibly,  instinctively  ;  his  love  has  all 
the  characters  of  instinct,  none  of  reflection : 
violence,  tenacity,  frenzy  in  joy  as  in  grief, 
and  the  forgetfulness  of  everything  else. 
This  is  the  mistake  committed  by  Victor 
Hugo  in  '  he  Roi  s'amuse'  and  in  '  Lucrece 
Borgia,'  wherein  he  endeavours  to  exhibit 
the  force  of  parental  love,  and  can  find  no 
fitter  channels  than  '  Triboulet'  and  the  '  Lu- 
crece.' As  if  the  mere  fact  of  parental  love 
could  excite  any  sympathy,  when  we  know 
that  it  is  shared  by  the  tiger  and  wolf! 
Balzac,  however,  is  so  little  aware  of  the 
force  of  this  objection,  that  he  naively  says, 
Goriot's  passion  was  '  an  unreflecting  senti- 
ment which  raised  him  to  the  sublimity  of 
the  canine  nature  !'  Now  a  passion  which 
is  shared  by  the  brute  can  have  little  claims 
in  itself  on  human  sympathy  ;  if  we  are  to 
be  moved  by  it,  we  must  sympathize  with 
the  person.  Victor  Hugo  and  Balzac  en- 
deavour to  make  you  sympathize  with  the 
passion  while  detesting  the  person  ;  one  of 
the  greatest  mistakes  ever  made. 

In  the  development  of  Goriot's  affection 
we  have  to  signalize  another  instance  of 
that  moral  insensibility  which  we  before 
mentioned  as  occasionally  manifested  by 
Balzac.  Not  content  with  making  Goriot's 
passion  the  passion  of  a  brute,  he  subse- 
quently makes  it  the  passion  of  a  debauchee. 
He  describes  this  father  as  '  crouching  at  the 
feet  of  his  daughter  that  he  might  kiss 
them  ;  gazing  steadfastly  into  her  eyes ; 
rubbing  his  head  against  her  dress  ;  in  fact, 
performing  all  the  extravagances  of  a  young 
and  passionate  lover  P  He  describes  this 
father  as  embracing  his  child  with  so  vio- 
lent and  savage  an  embrace  that  she  screams 
out.  He  describes  this  father  confessino- 
that  '  My  children,  they  were  my  vice  ! 
they  were  my  mistresses !  I  swallowed  all 
the  affronts  with  which  they  sold  me  a  dis- 
graceful enjoyment  (me  vendaient  une  pau- 
vre  petite  jouissance  honteuse).'  This  is 
revolting ;  yet  by  this  Balzac  means  to  ex- 
cite our  sympathies.  He  fails,  and  fails 
ignobly.  As  M.  Saint  Marc  Girardin  justly 
observes :  '  a  monomania  saddens  or  excites 
laughter,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the 
spectator,  but  it  never  pleases.'  The  pas- 
sion of  Goriot  is  a  monomania. 

We  have  devoted  so  much  space  to  Bal- 
zac's delineation  of  men,  that  we  can  spare 
little  for  his  women  :  fortunately  for  us  his 
women  have  a  less  importance  and  variety. 
He  is  jocosely  said  to  have  invented  Ma 
femme  de  trente  ans:'  in  which  Ma  femme 
incomprise'  is  included.  Certainly  it  was  a 
happy  thought,  for  acquiring  popularity  as  a 
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novelist,  to  make  *  la  femme  de  trente  ans' 
an  idol.  Other  novelists  had  no  word  ex- 
cept for  young,  fresh,  blooming  girls  with 
unused  hearts  and  illusions  not  yet  disen- 
chanted. Balzac  saw  that  there  was  a 
prodigious  class  of  women  still  beautiful, 
still  fascinating,  which  might  be  poetized. 
Accordingly  he  invented  a  formula  large 
enough  tor  the  self  love  ,of  all  his  female 
^readers.  His  ideal  woman  was  thirty  ;  but 
those  who  were  past  that  age  easily  flattered 
themselves  that  they  did  '  not  look  more,' 
9,nd  were  not  '  older  in  feeling.'  She  was 
pale  and  worn ;  tlK)se  who  were  rosy  did 
not  complain,  and  they  were  few.  She  was 
pne  who  had  loved;  30  have  most  women 
at  that  age.  She  was  incomprise ;  so  all 
women  might  declare  :  it  is  so  flattering  to 
their  depth  and  superiority  of  character,  and 
so  conducive  to  the  luxury  of  feeling  them- 
selves to  be  martyrs.  She  was  disenchanted 
i)f  life's  illusions,  but  still  felt  capable  of 
loving  and  being  loved  :  a  very  general  con- 
viction. With  such  gin  ideal  Balzac  charmed 
all  France,  and  it  was  only  when  he  had  re- 
peated himself  so  often,  and  others  had  so 
largely  imitated  him,  that  ^  la  femme  incom- 
prise* became  a  bore,  and  the  inventor's 
popularity  decreased. 

Another  type,  which  Balzac  is  very  par- 
tial to,  is  the  woman  who  devotes  herself 
with  steady  courage  either  to  her  husband  or 
her  children.  He  has  also  drawn  the  wife  of 
the  '  bourgeois'  with  great  power,  and  *  la 
<dame  comme  il  faut'  with  astonishing  finesse, 
put  one  may  say  in  general  that  his  women, 
if  fascinating  enough  for  mistresses,  are 
rarely  such  as  one  would  desire  for  wives. 

The  reverse  of  this  may  be  said  of  the 
heroines  of  George  Sand :  they  are  in  gene- 
ral women  of  exquisite  character :  firm, 
resolute,  aflTectionate,  delicate,  unaffected, 
and  above  all,  young.  There  is  a  great 
variety,  though  mostly  of  one  type.  Ed- 
mee,  Yseult,  Fiamma,  Laurence,  Quintilia, 
Sylvia,  and  Consuelo,  are  certainly  not  re- 
productions of  the  same  idea  differently 
named :  they  have  all  distinctive  individu- 
alities, though  of  the  same  genus.  Gene- 
vieve and  Valentine  have  points  of  resem- 
blance, but  not  more  so  than  two  individu- 
als frequently  manifest. 

In  her  delineations  of  men  she  has  not 
been  so  happy.  We  do  not  say  that  they 
are  inferior  as  portraits ;  but  they  are  less 
agreeable.  Her  women  are  mostly  angels ; 
her  men  usually  rascals:  when  they  are 
otherwise,  their  weakness  or  pedantry  pre- 
vents strong  sympathy.  Simon,  who  toils 
for  and  wins  his  glorious  Fiamma,  is  a  fine 
character ;  Pierre  Huguenin,  the  proletaire, 
is  a  majestic  one.     There  is  greatness  in 


Jacques,  but  it  is  spoiled  by  morbid  pedan- 
try ;  there  are  many  rare  qualities  in  Albert, 
but  his  madness  and  mysticism  diminish 
their  effect.  Some  of  the  secondary  person- 
ages are  also  loveable  :  such  as  Masaccio, 
in  'Horace,'  and  Patience  in  '  Mauprat.' 
If  called  upon  to  award  a  preference  to  her 
characters,  we  sliould,  artistically,  select 
Ramon  and  Horace,  as  two  of  the  profound- 
est  and  subtlest  psychological  delineations 
with  which  we  are  familier.  The  subtlety 
and  depth  of  her  glance  is  startling.  She 
reg-ds  the  obscurest  corners  pf  their  hearts ; 
and  we  can  personally  vouch  that  these  cha- 
racters throw  new  and  important  lights  on 
various  moral  complexities  ;  that  they  clear 
up  old  points  of  diflicqlty  ;  that  they  are  as 
valuable  as  actual  experience.  In  *  Horace' 
there  is  more  analysis  than  usual,  but  the 
paradoxical  nature  of  the  character  required 
it.  He  js  one  of  that  numerous  class  in 
which  nervous  without  moral  sensibility  is 
not  only  the  predominant  feature,  but  also 
causes  that  complexity  which  puzzles  men 
of  less  excitability.  A  person  of  this  de- 
scription seems  to  live  only  in  and  through 
the  nerves  :  the  sensation  of  the  moment  is 
the  motive  force.  The  past  has  little  influ- 
ence on  such  a  mind  ;  the  future  little  more ; 
the  present  occupies  it  wholly.  The  love 
of  such  people  will  be  vehement,  but  fleet- 
ing. They  will  keep  no  friendships.  They 
will  preserve  few  habits.  Restlessness  and 
change  are  forced  on  them  by  the  avidity 
with  which  they  crave  fresh  sensation- 
Egotism,  cruel  and  intense,  is  the  natural 
consequence  of  this  craving  for  sensation  ; 
because  the  feeling  of  personality  becomes 
exaggerated,  and  the  feeling  for  others 
checked,  Horace  is  one  of  these.  He  is 
cold  and  yet  passionate  :  that  is,  cold  to 
others,  passionate  because  sensation  is  de- 
light. '  C'est  ainsi  qu 'Horace  faisait  usage 
du  delire  et  du  desespoir  comme  d'autres 
font  usage  d'opium  et  de  liqueurs  fortes.' 

Although  the  delineation  of  character  in 
George  Sand's  works  is  usually  poetical, 
both  in  conception  and  treatment,  she  has 
abundantly  shown  that  she  can  analyse  at 
will ;  and  although  inclining  to  the  painting 
of  elementary  passions,  she  has  proved  her 
capacity  for  describing  the  creatures  of  con- 
vention and  affectation.  La  Vicomtesse  de 
Chailly  in  *  Horace,'  and  La  Marquise  de 
Raimbault  in  '  Valentine,'  are  drawn  with  a 
delicacy  and  truth  which  rival  the  best 
sketches  of  the  kind  in  Balzac. 

The  third-division  of  our  examination,  to 
which  we  now  address  ourselves,  is  ordina- 
rily the  only  ground  upon  which  a  novelist 
is  criticised.  The  first  question  with  ordi- 
nary readers  being  ;  Is  the  work  interesting? 
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the  first  point  the  critic  pronounces  on,  is 
naturally  in  answer  to  that  question.  We 
could  wish  it  were  otherwise.  Novels  are 
read  for  amusement ;  but  they  should  be 
criticised  with  other  views.  We  do  not  for 
an  instant  wish  to  convert  novels  into  ser- 
mons or  disquisitions.  We  would  not  rob 
them  of  their  fascination.  We  abhor  the 
modern  pedantry  of  '  science  in  sport' — of 
turning  fairy  tales  into  '  useful  works' — of 
forcing  the  schoolmaster  not  only  abroad 
but  into  the  play -ground.  Let  us  by  all 
means  have  amusing  novels  ;  let  us  have 
our  enjoyment  unmixed  with  pedantry  ;  but 
let  us  also  have  it  pure,  healthy,  invigorat- 
ing, and  not  false  and  enervating.  That  it 
is  quite  possible  to  have  novels  very  amus- 
ing and  very  moral  has  been  amply  proved 
by  Scott.  That  it  is  possible  to  have  them 
profoundly  true,  as  well  as  moral  and  amus- 
ing, has  been  proved  by  Jane  Austen.  We 
think,  therefore,  that  the  critic  is  quite  as 
bounden  to  examine  into  the  truth  and  mo 
rality  of  a  novelist,  as  into  the  amusement 
he  is  likely  to  afford.  And  by  morality  we 
do  not  mean  sermons  in  the  style  of  Hannah 
More  ;  by  truth,  we  do  not  mean  literal  fact 
or  probability  of  incident.  The  moral  of  a 
work  usually  depends  upon  its  truth.  The 
truth  of  a  work  is  not  in  the  probability  and 
consistency  of  its  incidents,  but  the  proba- 
bility and  consistency  of  the  motives,  pas- 
sions, and  characters.  Robinson  Crusoe  is 
a  good  specimen.  The  incidents  are  wild 
and  improbable,  but  the  motives  and  charac- 
ters are  true.  The  work  is  immortal  in 
consequence.  The  time  will  never  come 
when  men  can  cease  to  be  moved,  interested, 
and  benefited  by  it.  This  one  man  on  the 
lonely  isle,  with  nothing  but  his  courage  and 
ingenuity  to  befriend  him,  contrives  to  dis- 
cover for  himself  most  of  the  useful  arts. 
He  has  no  calendar,  but  he  makes  one  by 
notching  a  tree ;  so  with  the  rest.  Every 
etFort  which  he  makes  deeply  interests  us,  be- 
cause, as  M.  Saint  Marc  Girardin*  admira- 
bly remarks,  *  each  effort  represents,  so  to 
speak,  one  phasis  of  human  society,  which 
like  him  has  suffered  and  laboured  in  its  in- 
vention of  arts  ;  and  this  history  of  human 
inventions,  collected  into  the  history  of  one 
man,  pleases  us  the  more,  because  in  Rob- 
inson Crusoe  we  see  better,  than  in  a  gene- 
ral history,  the  ideas  and  motions  excited  by 
each  discovery.'  Whenever  the  novelist 
relies  on  such  materials  as  those  of  human 
passions,  he  can  never  fail  to  delight  if  he 
only  delineate  truthfully ;  and  the  delight 
will  be  more  lasting,  more  healthy,  more 
moral,  than  that  derived  from  any  artifices 
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of  narrative,  from  any  *  hair-breadth  'scapes' 
and  perilous  adventure.  Rut  it  is  rare  that 
the  novelist  has  the  power  to  describe  cha- 
racter and  passion  ;  he  is  forced  by  his  own 
incapacity  into  '  stirring  incidents'  and  '  start- 
ling effects.'  The  critic  is  not,  however, 
bound  to  accept  as  an  excuse  the  author's 
incapacity.  He  should  judge  rigorously, 
because  the  novel  has  great  influence  from 
its  very  capability  of  amusing. 

The  evil  influence  of  novels  does  not 
arise  from  any  positive  doctrines  which  they 
may  promulgate  ;  there  are  many,  very 
many  published  every  season,  which  strict 
mothers  deem  very  harmless  for  their 
daughters  to  read ;  because  they  contain 
no  seduction,  no  adultery,  no  indecency,  no 
St.  Giles's  slang,  no  irreligion.  These  novels 
are,  it  is  true,  free  from  the  above  abomina- 
tions ;  but  they  are  not  free  from  worse  : 
they  give  false  and  exaggerated  views  of 
life,  of  duty,  of  character,  of  passion,  of 
love,  and  of  marriage  ;  they  enervate  the 
mind  with  sophisms ;  they  destroy  all  no- 
tions of  dignity ;  they  create  morbid  de- 
sires ;  and  they  make  women  sentimental. 
These  are  ten  times  as  injurious  as  the  faults 
to  which  they  are  so  innocently  preferred. 
Injurious  because  insidious.  They  do  not 
teach  wrong,  but  they  destroy  the  Argus  of 
conscience.  They  are  not  stigmatized  as 
vicious.  They  come  with  the  tacit  appro- 
bation of  governesses  and  mammas.  No 
suspicion  is  awakened,  no  defence  aroused. 
Seduction  and  adultery  are  known  to  be 
crimes :  they  are  revolted  at.  Sentiment 
and  ridiculous  ideas  of  love  are  not  consid- 
ered vices ;  they  are,  on  the  contrary, 
clothed  in  the  purple  and  fine  linen  of  poeti- 
cal language . 

This  is  the  pest  of  fashionable  novelists  ; 
the  pest  also  of  the  French  novelists ;  the 
pest  also  of  the  German  novelists :  a  pest, 
the  influence  of  which  on  the  mass  of  men 
and  women,  exceeds  perhaps  that  of  any 
other  now  corrupting  society.  We  may 
exaggerate  the  danger ;  but  we  do  not  ex- 
aggerate the  duty  of  the  critic,  when  we  say 
that  he  is  bound,  before  all  things,  closely  to 
scrutinize  and  severely  to  condemn  all  de- 
partures from  truth  and  morality,  beside 
which  the  interest' of  a  work  sinks  into  in- 
significance. 

Our  opinions  relative  to  the  moral  tenden- 
cy of  the  works  of  Balzac  and  George  Sand 
have  been  already  stated.  We  could  only 
venture  to  name  two  works  of  the  former 
('  Le  Cure  de  Tours'  and  '  Le  Medecin  de 
Campagne')  as  fit  for  the  perusal  of  young 
women,  because,  although  there  are  others 
unobjectionable  on  the  score  of  morality, 
yet  they  contain  individual  scenes  or  inci- 
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dents  which  prevent  our  recommendation. 
But  George  Sand  has  written  several  which 
are  fit  for  the  perusal  of  the  most  spotless. 
These  are  '  Andre,'  ^  Simon,'  *  Les  Maitres 
Mosaistes,'  '  Pauline,'  '  Le  Secretaire  In- 
time,'  '  Les  Sept  Cordes  de  la  Lyre,' and  the 
whole  volume  of  '  Melanges.'  The  only 
works  we  should  warn  the  general  novel 
reader  against,  are  '  Lelia,'  '  Spiridion,' 
*  Jacques,'  and '  Leone  Leoni,'  as  containing 
things  which  the  strong-minded  indeed  may 
regard  with  interest,  but  which  would  only 
unsettle  or  annoy  others. 

As  entertaining  writers,  their  popularit}^ 
speaks  for  them.  It  strikes  us  as  a  very 
strong  tribute  to  what  is  excellent  in  the 
writings  of  Balzac,  that  it  should  so  triumph 
over  his  defects  as  to  make  him  one  of  the 
most  popular  writers  of  the  day  ;  not  only 
in  France  and  Germany,  but  in  England 
also, — not  only  with  the  idle  and  frivolous, 
bnt  with  the  grave  and  thoughtful.  He  is  a 
writer  on  whom  with  perfect  truth  one  might 
bestov,^  very  high  praise,  and  severest  con- 
demnation ;  the  result,  however,  is  that  his 
merits  are  great  enough  and  rare  enough  to 
outweigh  his  faults.  It  is  very  true  that  he 
is  horribly  conceited,  that  his  affectations 
are  thrust  upon  you  at  every  step,  that  he 
writes  an  abominable  style,  that  he  has  no 
poetry,  no  poetical  feeling,  that  he  constant- 
ly outrages  moral  feeling,  and  that  he  is  de- 
ficient in  taste.  These  are  faults  enough  to 
crush  an  ordinary  author.  Balzac,  however, 
is  not  an  ordinary  author.  He  triumphs  be- 
cause he  has  discovered  the  true  source  of 
human  interest  to  lie  in  human  nature.  He 
eschews  complicated  incidents  and  perilous 
adventures,  and  bestows  all  his  powers  on 
the  human  beings  whom  he  has  set  in  action. 
His  plots  are  generally  of  slender  materials 
made  weighty  and  enduring  by  the  quantity 
of  character  and  passion  with  which  he  fills 
them.  In  one  of  his  most  exquisite  stories, 
'  Le  Cure  de  Tours,'  the  whole  subject  is 
nothing  more  than  the  following  :  A  sim- 
ple-minded cure  succeeds  a  defunct  friend, 
as  a  boarder  in  the  house  of  an  old  maid, 
who  had  rendered  this  friend's  existence  ex- 
tremely comfortable  by  steady  attention  and 
regularity.  The  cure  forgets  to  pay  her  the 
little  civilities  which  were  flatteries  in  his 
predecessors ;  and  he  incurs  her  dislike. 
The  petty  persecutions  to  which  the  poor 
man  is  subjected,  until  he  gets  all  the  gos- 
sips of  Tours  into  the  warfare  on  the  point, 
wilh  his  final  ruin  and  death,  form  the  sta- 
ple events.  Out  of  this  Balzac  constructs  a 
full  and  interesting  novel.  With  curious  mi- 
nuteness but  untiring  interest,  we  are  led 
through  all  the  subtle  windings  of  motive, 
into  all  the  intricate  obscurities  of  egotism. ' 


Provincial  life,  in  all  that  it  has  of  petty  and 
monotonous,  is  pictured  there  with  the  dis- 
tinctness of  a  Daguerreotype.  It  is  impossi- 
ble, from  a  mere  exposition  of  the  subject, 
to  conceive  the  interest  of  the  novel.  This 
because  the  interest  is  purely  human. 
As  in  *  Robinson  Crusoe'  there  is  no  mono- 
tony because  human  nature  is  always  pre- 
sent, so  in  '  Le  Cure  de  Tours'  the  truth  and 
interest  of  the  characters  compensate  for  the 
want  of  variety  in  the  subject.  Indeed  one 
maj^  say  that  whatever  is  attaching  in  the 
works  of  Balzac  is  character.  The  charm 
of  a  flowing  narrative  is  nowhere  to  be  found 
in  his  writings.  He  possesses  '  Part  de  cen- 
ter' in  a  less  degree  than  any  novelist  we 
have  read.  Not  only  are  his  stories  ill-con- 
structed, rambling  and  diffuse  ;  they  are 
rendered  tedious  by  the  overloading  of  de- 
tails, repetitions,  useless  explanations,  and 
still  more  useless  retrospections.  The  in- 
terest he  has  taken  so  much  pains  to  excite 
is  very  often  suffered  to  subside  by  his  in- 
terrupting the  narrative  to  introduce  super- 
fluous descriptions.  He  is  a  puzzling  writ- 
er. On  introducing  a  character,  he  very 
often  describes  the  whole  parentage,  and  as 
the  son  is  named  after  the  father,  and  the 
nephew  after  the  uncle,  the  reader  is  bewil- 
dered by  the  multiplicity.  Nothing  in  Bal- 
zac has  the  air  of  inspiration.  The  very 
narrative  is  not  allowed  to  be  struck  off  at 
a  heat.  He  '  builds  up'  a  story,  and,  what 
is  more,  lets  you  see  him  building.  Part  of 
the  secret  of  this  defect  lies  in  his  method  of 
working  always  by  details,  and  part  also  in 
his  method  of  using  his  '  proofs.'  Men  usu- 
ally send  their  manuscript  to  press  fit,  after 
a  few  corrections,  for  the  public  eye.  Bal- 
zac, on  the  contrary,  makes  his  '  prooP  take 
the  place  of  a  rough  copy.  Finding  that 
his  corrections  of  proofs  were  too  expensive, 
he  adopted  the  plan  of  allowing  the  publish- 
er a  certain  sum,  to  set  up  his  manuscript  in 
type,  from  which  he  was  at  liberty  to  go  to 
work  again  as  a  first  sketch.  Hence  in  writ- 
ing he  very  often  leaves  a  description  of 
a  scene  to  be  filled  up  hereafter ;  merely 
placing  a  word  in  large  letters  to  indicate 
the  place.  Such  being  Balzac's  plan,  we 
can  well  understand  the  lengthy  minuteness 
of  his  descriptions,  which  are  added  subse- 
quently, and  the  ill  effect  of  which  he  does 
not  himself  perceive. 

Balzac's  writings  not  only  manifest  consid- 
erable knowledge  of  character  and  society  ; 
they  show  also  that  he  has  been  an  exten- 
sive reader.  Unfortunately  he  has  lost  in 
intenso  what  he  has  gained  in  extenso  ;  per- 
haps even  lost  more  than  he  has  gained.  He 
shows  a  smattering  of  physiology,  a  smatter- 
ing of  chemistry,  a  smattering  of  history, 
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of 

art ;  but  we  have  met 
with  no  original  apercu,  no  generahza- 
tion,  no  conception  even  of  what  others 
have  done,  to  warrant  a  belief  in  his  having 
studied  and  thought  on  these  subjects. 
*  Louis  Lambert'  and  '  Seriphita'  are  his 
most  ambitious  attempts  at  philosophy,  and 
as  trivial  as  they  are  ambitious.  In  the  pre- 
face to  '  La  Comedie  Humaine,'  he  speaks 
with  complacency  of  the  immense  studies 
which  formed  the  necessary  preparation  for 
so  long  a  work.  But  there  is  more  affecta- 
tion than  reality  in  this.  He  has  been  a  de- 
sultory reader,  and  has  known  men  of  all 
professions ;  he  has  therefore  been  able  to 
pick  up  the  current  formulas  and  technical 
phrases,  which  have  been  sufficient  for  his 
purpose  :  we  say  sufficient,  because  the  nov- 
elist is  not  bound  to  be  a  professor  of  vari- 
ous sciences.  We  readily  acknowledge 
that,  compared  with  the  generality  of  his  co 


a !  as  egregious  as  that  of  scholarship  ;  there  is 
also  the  pedantry  of  the  novelist.  As  there 
is  no  pedantry  in  George  Sand,  so  also  is 
there  no  ignorance.  She  makes  an  occa- 
sional mistake,  as  all  writers  may,  especially 
when  speaking  of  foreign  customs  ;  but  she 
seldom,  if  ever,  discourses  upon  subjects  she 
is  not  familiar  with.  The  ignorance  of  Eng- 
'land,  English  customs,  and  English  language 
daily  manifested  in  the  French  press,  is  an 
old  joke.  The  way  in  which  they  murder 
our  orthography  and  idiom,  exceeds  our 
butchery  of  theirs  :  which  is  not  saying  a 
little.  Many  are  the  ludicrous  mistakes 
with  which  this  ignorance  exhilarates  the 
reader  of  French  novels  and  journals ;  but 
perhaps  few  excite  such  indescribable  asso- 
ciations, such  perceptions  of  the  felicity  of 
blundering,  as  Eugene  Sue's  address  to 
Shakspeare : 

0  Great  Williams  ! 


temporaries,  Balzac  takes  great  pains,  and 
endeavours  to  give  his  work  all  the  finish 
possible,  even  to  its  smallest  details  ;  but 
he  diminishes  this  merit  one  half  by  the  in- 
considerate exhibition  of  his  labour.  Now, 
no  one  likes  to  see  the  scaffolding  obstructing 
the  full  view  of  a  house  ;  the  result,  and  not 
the  means,  should  alone  be  represented. 
Poets  must  undergo  the  labor  limcB  ;  but  the 
poems  should  not  show  traces.  It  is  very 
proper  to  subject  a  work  to  the  polishing  of 
the  rough  pumice  stone  of  self-criticism, 
which  Catullus  found  desirable, 

Arida  mod6  pumice  expolitum. 

But  all  this  mystery  of  the  craft  should  be 
kept  confined  to  the  workshop,  and  not  ob- 
truded on  the  public.  While  many  make 
the  impertinent  boast  that  their  works  cost 
them  no  trouble,  but  are  '  dashed  off  at  a 
heat,'  Balzac  seems  fearful  lest  the  public 
should  be  ignorant  of  the  immensity  of  his 
labour.  Herein  he  forgets  the  wise  apho- 
rism of  the  wise  Boileau,  that  *  un  ouvrage 
ne  doit  point  paraitre  trop  travaille,  mais,  il 
ne  saurait  etre  trop  travaille.' 

In  this,  as  in  many  other  respects,  George 
Sand  is  a  complete  opposite  to  Balzac.  Her 
works  seem  as  if  written  without  effort.  The 
narrative  flows  on  in  its  equable  course,  un- 


Now  George  Sand  is  free  from  such  blun- 
ders. We  only  remember  one  mistake,  and 
that  is  a  very  natural  though  ludicrous  one : 
she  sometimes  calls  Sir  Ralph  Brown, '  Sir 
Brown.*  Her  English  is  otherwise  correct. 
Italian  she  knows  thoroughly,  Spanish  she 
gets  from  her  mother.  German  we  suspect 
she  knows  ;  but  as  she  never  displays  her 
acquirements,  we  are  left  to  our  suspicion. 
Latin  she  knows  slightly.  With  these  lan- 
guages what  would  not  another  novelist  have 
displayed ! 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  name 
of  George  Sand  has  acquired  such  odium  in 
England,  that  although  her  works  are  largely 
read  (we  have  a  bookseller's  authority  for 
the  fact),  and  her  genius  is  recognized  by 
most  of  our  eminent  men,  it  is  rare  to  see 
any  praise  of  her  not  qualified  by  some  con- 
cession to  the  prejudices  of  the  day.  This 
is  curiously  shown  in  a  late  number  of  the 
'  Edinburgh  Review,'  wherein  the  reviewer 
of  Madame  Hahn-Hahn,  stumbling  on  the 
name  of  Sand,  bestow^s  on  her  praise  enough 
to  show  that  he  appreciates  her  excellence  ; 
and  yet,  as  if  some  concession  were  neces- 
sary, alludes  vaguely  to  the  faults  which 
she  is  supposed  to  have,  but  which  we  have 
proved  to  be  suppositions ;  nay,  what  is 
also  remarkable,  he  specifies   works  which 


obstructed  by  superfluous  descriptions  of  in-  do   not  contain   any  doctrines   at   variance 


cidents  ;  and  above  all,  undimmed  by  ped- 
antry. There  is  nothing  to  surprise  us  in  a 
poet  being  free  from  pedantry,  but  we  must 
confess  that  it  is  rare  to  find  a  novelist  who 
has  not  that  sin.     And  by  pedantry  we  do 


with  those  generally  received.  The  history 
of  opftiion  with  respect  to  George  Sand,  we 
will  briefly  indicate.  In  the  *  Quarterly 
Review'  for  April,  1836,  appeared  the  infa- 
mous-famous article  on  French  novels,  from 


not  mean  the  obtrusion  of  recondite  learning  i  a  pen  practised  in  such  work.  The  univer- 
or  quotations  ;  w^e  mean  the  sacrifice  of  feel-  !  sal  indignation  it  excited  could  not,  however, 
ing  and  propriety  to  the  occasional  display  \  prevent  its  ill  effects.  '  French  novels'  have 
of  knowledge.     There  is  pedantry  of  science  \  ever  since  been  synonymous  with  all  that  is 
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horrible  and  blasphemous.  A  writer  in  the 
*  London  and  Westminster'  for  July,  1836, 
ably  answered  the  reviewer  by  pointing  out 
the  depravities  and  horrors  of  the  English 
novels  ;  but  this  did  not  destroy  the  preju- 
dice. The  Quarterly  Reviewer's'  incompe- 
tence we  pass  over  in  silence,  for  the  igno- 
rance both  of  the  language  and  literature 
manifested  in  this  article,  renders  him  be- 
neath serious  criticism.  His  malevolence 
may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact  of  his  having 
assumed  that  George  Sand  adopted  the 
name  out  of  sympathy  with  Karl  Sand,  the 
asssassin  of  Kotzebue  ;  and  from  his  having 
quoted  a  speech  placed  by  her  in  the  mouth 
of  a  courtezan,  as  if  it  were  her  own  opi- 
nion. Try  Shakspeare  by  the  morals  of  lago, 
Edmund,  John,  or  Richard,  and  he  will  fare 
no  better.     Still  the  mischief  was  done. 

In  the  '  British  and  Foreign  Review'  for 
April,  1839,  there  appeared  an  article  on 
George  Sand,  which,  considering  the  state 
of  opinion  at  the  time,  was  bold  in  its  praise  ; 
but  the  reviewer  also  was  beset  with  the  idea 
of  her  immorality,  and  especially  reprobates 
her  advocating  '  lawless  love.'  Referring  to 
our  previous  declaration,  that  men  have 
judged  of  her  works  by  her  actions,  we  will 
quote  the  reviewer's  words.  *■  It  would  be 
hard  to  determine  how  far  the  peculiar  opini- 
ons to  which  her  works  are  devoted  have  been 


th 


how  far  the  cause  of  the 


e  consequence, 
startling  life  into  which  she  flung  herself  on 
assuming  the  garments  and  the  name  of 
George  Sand :'  shortly  afterwards  he  talks  of 
her  *  pleading  for  a  social  revolution,  in  which 
law  and  opinion  should  ofJer  no  civil  barrier 
to  men's  wildest  appetite.'  The  incorrect- 
ness of  this  notion  we  have  before  refuted, 
and  we  are  surprised  that  the  reviewer  could 
ever  have  read  the  anathema  on  libertinism, 
which  Stenio  utters  before  his  death,  in 
which  the  nothingness,  the  misery  of  sen- 
suality, is  terribly  exposed,  and  yet  believed 
that  Sand  taught  *  lawless  love.' 

In  the  *  Monthly  Chronicle' for  July,  1839, 
M.  Mazzini  wrote  an  eloquent,  enthusiastic, 
and  profound  article  on  George  Sand.  This 
was  the  first  time  her  genius  had  been  fairly 
estimated.  The  reader  is  advised  to  con- 
sult it. 

In  the  '  Foreign  and  Colonial'  for  1843, 
an  humble  imitator  of  the  *  Quarterly  Re- 
viewer' pretended  to  give  an  estimate  of 
Sand's  works.  If  he  has  not  already  seen 
the  disgraceful  unfairness  of  his  method  of 
treating  that  writer,  we  will  briefly  acquaint 
him  with  it.  By  selecting  various  characters, 
incidents,  and  passages  from  the  works  of 
any  writer,  and  by  isolating  them  from  the 
surrounding  circumstances  and  explanations, 


it  would  be  easy  to  prove  the  purest  of  them 
to  be  grossly  immoral.  This  is  the  style  of 
the  reviewer,  applied  to  others  : — It  is  true 
that  Sophocles  is  not  without  talent;  but 
how  odious,  how  revolting  his  subjects  !  He 
delights  in  loathsome  subjects.  In  *  ffidipus 
Tyrannus  his  hero  is  a  parricide,  and  com- 
mits incest  with  his  own  mother :  in  '  CEdipus 
Coloneus '  the  same  wretch  dies  cursing  his 
two  sons  in  the  bitterest  manner.  In  '  Elec- 
tra'  we  have  the  revolting  story  of  an  adul- 
terous murderess  slain  by  her  own  son.  In 
'  Philoctetes'  the  disgusting  exhibition  of  a 
man  with  a  diseased  foot,  which  sends  him 
howling  across  the  stage,  is  rendered  still 
more  horrible  by  the  whole  play  being  a 
inass  of  treavhery.  Nor  is  Shakspeare  a  wit 
more  moral.  Murders,  treacheries,  villa- 
nies  of  every  hue  are  to  be  found  in  his  plays. 
Perpetual  descriptions  of  the  nothingness  of 
life  ;  perpetual  sophisms  excusing  the  black- 
est deeds.  lago,  Edmund,  Richard,  lachi- 
mo,  John,  Macbeth,  the  king  and  queen  in 
'  Hamlet,'  the  queen  in  '  Cymbeline,'  Ange- 
lo  in  '  Measure  for  Measure,'  Oliver  and 
Duke  Frederick  in  '  As  you  like  it,'  Shy- 
lock,  Goneril,  Regan,  and  Lady  Macbeth — 
these  and  many  others  prove  how  Shak- 
speare delighted  in  painting  vilest  characters 
and  revolting  passions. 

This  is  no  caricature  of  the  reviewer's 
style  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  states  the  case 
with  more  fairness  than  he  does ;  yet  every 
one  sees  how  absurd  it  is  when  applied  to 
well-known  authors,  but  does  not  see  its 
absurdity  when  applied  to  one  unknown. 

Such  has  been  the  tone  of  criticism  adopt- 
ed towards  George  Sand.  If  our  efforts 
have  not  been  altogether  unsuccessful,  they 
will  have  proved  that  such  a  tone  was  not 
only  illiberal,  but  that  it  had  its  origin  in 
other  influences  than  those  of  her  works. 
Scandal  having  been  busy  with  her  name, 
literary  defamation  followed.  Because  she 
was  herself  unhappy  in  marriage,  people 
assumed  that  she  wrote  against  it ;  the  truth 
being  that  she  advocates  marriage,  but  not 
its  abuses.  Because  she  was  herself  too 
ready  to  trust  to  '  lawless  love,'  it  was  as- 
sumed that  she  preached  in  favour  of  liber- 
tinism ;  the  fact  being  that  she  has  always 
energetically  and  with  profound  truth  ex- 
posed the  fallacy  to  which  she  had  been  a 
victim  ;  she  has  made  her  heroines  resist  all 
temptation,  and  has  distinctly  taught  that 
St.  Simonism  is  a  dangerous  sophism.  We 
have  known  women,  and  young  women  too, 
ingenuously  declare  they  had  read  some  of 
Madame  Sand's  works,  and  never  discover- 
ed anything  immoral.  The  reason  was, 
that  not  having  read  English  reviews,  and 
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knowing  nothing  of  George  Sand's  career, 
they  did  not  sit  down  prepared  to  discover 
the  immorality. 

We  have  spoken  our  serious  convictions 
with  respect  to  this  extraordinary  writer ; 
convictions  formed  slowly  through  the  course 
of  five  years'  very  intimate  acquaintance 
with  her.  works,  and  not  during  a  hasty  pe- 
rusal. We  beg  the  reader  to  remember  this 
when  he  is  startled  at  any  statement,  and 
we  beg  him  to  ask  himself  whether  his  opi- 
nion has  had  the  same  advantage  of  constant 
reviewal.  If  what  we  have  spoken  be  true, 
it  will  dissipate  some  stupid  prejudices  ;  and 
if  it  be  not  true,  it  has  been  neither  reckless 
nor  malevolent  error.  We  have  very  deli- 
berate opinions  on  the  matter,  and  we  have 
deemed  ourselves  bound  to  utter  them.  Let 
those  who,  owing  to  the  current  prejudices, 
regard  the  name  of  George  Sand  with  inde- 
finable dislike,  now  venture  on  a  calm  dis- 
passionate examination,  and  they  will  per- 
haps see  cause  to  proclaim  her  a  great  poet, 
and  one  *more  sinned  against  than  sinning.' 


I 


Art.  II. —  Voyage  dans  Plnde  et  dans  le 
Golfe  PersiquBj  par  VEgypte  et  la  mer 
Rouge.  Par  V.  Fontanier,  Vice-Con- 
sul  de  France  a  Bassora.  Premiere  Par- 
tie.     Paris.     1844. 

Already,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  we 
have  endeavoured  to  direct  public  attention 
to  the  proceedings  of  French  political 
agents  in  the  East.  Our  Indian  empire  has 
extraordinary  attractions  for  our  neighbours, 
who  walk  round  and  round  and  gaze  upon 
it  with  nearly  as  much  wonder  and  surprise 
as  possessed  Sinbad  the  sailor  while  endeav- 
ouring to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  the  rokh's 
egg.  They  were  themselves  once  power- 
ful in  Hindustan  ;  and  though  they  naturally 
entertain  a  high  respect  for  their  own  prow- 
ess and  sagacity,  they,  in  spite  of  whatever 
efforts  they  may  make  to  the  contrary,  are 
constrained  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  English  are  the  wiser,  braver,  and  more 
enterprising  people.  They  are  unable  in- 
deed precisely  to  comprehend  by  what  art 
we  outwitted  them,  or  by  what  exhibitions  of 
energy  we  overthrew  that  political  scaffold- 
ing, rather  than  edifice,  which  they  had  been 
at  so  much  pains  to  erect  in  the  Deccan. 
They  would  succeed  better  if  they  were  less 
prejudiced.  The  feeling  of  rivalry  perverts 
their  judgment,  and  betrays  them  into  false 
interpretations  of  our  motives,  into  an  incor- 
rect estimate  of  our  power,  and  into  a  censo- 


rious view  of  our  policy,  as  rash  and  incon- 
siderate as  it  is  narrow,  crooked  and  fluctu- 
ating. 

We  can  of  course  have  no  objection  in  the 
world  to  behold  a  French  agent  stationed  at 
Bombay,  Madras,  or  Calcutta.  Our  Indian 
government  is  conducted  on  principles  which 
will  bear  the  test  of  examination.  Indeed 
it  is  for  our  interest  and  reputation  that  we 
should  be  narrowly  observed,  because  the 
better  we  are  understood  by  the  rest  of  the 
civihzed  world,  the  higher  will  be  the  place 
we  shall  occupy  in  its  estimation.  Our  com- 
pany of  merchant  kings  surpass  all  the  po- 
tentates on  earth  in  the  wisdom  and  mode- 
ration of  their  sway,  in  the  liberality  observ- 
ed towards  their  servants,  civil  or  military, 
and  in  the  extreme  facility  afforded  to  stran- 
gers of  all  countries  to  traverse  their  domi- 
nions and  inquire  into  the  sources  of  their  op- 
ulcfDce  and  prosperity.  M.  Fontanier,  whose 
work  we  are  now  about  to  subject  to  ex- 
amination, bears  testimony  to  this  fact. 
Wherever  he  set  his  foot  in  the  East,  there 
he  found  almost  invariably  some  of  the 
servants  of  the  Company,  who  conducted 
themselves  towards  him  in  that  frank  and 
hospitable  manner  which  will  always  we 
trust  be  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
English  gentlemen.  This  circumstance  pro- 
duced an  extremely  curious  effect  upon  his 
mind.  As  a  Frenchman  and  as  agent  of  the 
French  government,  it  was  his  business  to 
see  things  in  a  peculiar  light.  He  was  not 
sent  into  Asia  to  admire  the  English  and 
write  their  eulogium.  His  object  was  to  be 
the  critic  of  their  institutions,  to  discover  a 
peculiar  signification  in  their  proceedings,  to 
counteract  their  influence,  and  to  place  them 
in  anything  but  a  favourable  light  in  the  eyes 
of  the  native  authorities. 

But  M.  Fontanier  is  by  nature  endowed 
with  too  much  sincerity,  wholly  to  succumb 
to  the  influence  of  national  feehng.  Dis 
covering  extraordinary  merit  where  he  had 
probably  looked  for  the  reverse,  he  could  not 
prevail  with  himself  to  conceal  the  fact.  On 
the  contrary,  his  first  impulse  in  most  cases 
carried  him  towards  the  English,  whom  as  a 
people  and  as  individuals  he  could  not  but 
esteem  ;  though  afterwards  other  influences, 
long  cherished  national  prejudices,  differ- 
ences in  creed  and  manners,  and  the  pecu- 
liar necessities  of  his  position,  combined  to 
check  and  modify  his  feehngs.  Monsieur 
Fontanier  is  a  calm,  acute,  and  naturally  can- 
did observer.  He  would  therefore  have  ar- 
rived generally  at  correct  conclusions,  had 
there  not  been  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  found  himself  placed  both  at  Bassora  and 
Bombay,  certain  counteracting  causes  too 
powerful   to   be   overcome.     He    was   the 
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agent  of  a  government  pre-eminently  jealous 
and  illiberal ;  the  series  of  ministers  who 
succeeded  each  other  in  France  during  his 
agency  in  the  East,  brought  into  vogue,  eve- 
ry one  of  them,  fresh  principles  of  policy ; 
and,  more  than  all,  the  means  were  wanting 
to  M.  Fontanier  of  forming  a  correct  theory 
of  British  parties,  and  a  just  estimate  of  Bri- 
tish statesmen.  Accordingly  his  ideas  are 
those  of  a  politician  somewhat  removed  out 
of  the  circle  of  active  life.  He  does  not  per- 
ceive the  true  basis  on  which  our  colonial 
empire  rests,  nor  does  he  succeed  in  thor- 
oughly comprehending  the  maxims  of  our 
colonial  policy.  Brought  up  in  the  school 
of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  whom  he  supposes  to 
have  played  here  in  London  a  far  more  mag- 
nificent and  influential  part  than  it  suited  the 
purpose  of  Great  Britain  to  allot  to  him,  he 
severely  taxes  his  ingenuity,  and  actually 
distresses  himself,  to  discover  the  subtle  sys- 
tem of  intrigue  by  which  the  English  ad- 
vance their  interests  in  the  East. 

Now  the  fact  is  that  we  are  not  a  subtle 
people,  and  intrigue  very  little,  if  at  all.    No 
doubt  certain  English  statesmen  have  from 
time  to  time  sought  to  fall  into  this  prevail- 
ing vice  of  the  Continent.     But  they  soon 
discovered  that  their  heads  were   not  sufii- 
ciently  warm  and  confined  to  hatch  intrigue, 
and  abandoned  the  useless  undertaking.  The 
English  carry  their  point,  when  they  do  car- 
ry  it,   by  acting   above    board.     They  are 
blunt,  perhaps,  and  somewhat  overbearing, 
because  the  superabundant  energy  of  their 
character  renders  them  impatient  of  opposi- 
tion.    This  explains  a  circumstance  which 
appears  to  have  considerably  perplexed  M. 
Fontanier.     His  experience  in  the  East  has 
taught  him  to  believe  that  the  French,  when 
brought  for    the   first   time    into    contact, 
whether  with  the  Orientals  or  any  other  half 
civilized  people,  are  regarded  with  consider- 
ably more   complacency  than  the  English. 
To  account  for  this  part  of  the  matter,  he  is 
at  no  loss.     He  fancies  in  the  merchants  and 
sea-faring  people  of  his  country  a  greater 
fund  of  politeness  and  urbanity  than  falls  to  the 
lot  of  our  rough  and  sturdy  islanders.     It  is, 
therefore,  perfectly  natural  that  they  should 
at  first  sight  be  preferred  before  us.     Be- 
sides, as  M.  de  Tocqueville  has  observed, 
there  is  a  much  closer  analogy  between  the 
character  of  the  French  and  that  of  the  sav- 
age.'   Even  the  roughness  of  the  English  is 
not  the  roughness  of  barbarism,  but  the  as- 
sumptiT)n  of  a  superior  race,  when  brought 
into  contact  with  an  inferior  one.     A  con- 
sciousness of  the  power  which  our  free  insti- 
tutions have  conferred  upon  us,  pervades  the 
whole  British  people  at  home  and  abroad, 
aad  renders  them  somewhat  too  prone  per- 


haps to  look  disdainfully  upon  and  treat  with 
contempt  the  rest  of  mankind  whose  politi- 
cal existence  has  hitherto  been  less  fortu- 
nate. But  when  M.  Fontanier  advanced  a 
step  farther  and  saw  that,  notwithstanding 
the  very  fascinating  manners  of  French  sea- 
men and  French  diplomatists,  the  English 
were  sure  in  the  long  run  to  beat  them  eve- 
rywhere out  of  the  field,  he  was  obviously 
at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  the  fact.  He 
sought,  however,  to  do  so,  but  if  possible, 
without  wounding  his  national  feeling  ;  and 
in  his  work  is  at  great  pains  to  solve  the 
enigma  to  his  readers  ;  in  our  opinion,  with- 
out much  success. 

If  we  accept  his  interpretation,  which  is 
suggested  rather  than  expressed,  we  owe 
our  supremacy  in  Asia  and  throughout  the 
East  to  a  succession  of  accidents,  among 
which  the  chief  was  the  breaking  out  of  the 
French  revolution  in  the  midst  of  our  ca- 
reer of  hostilities  in  Deccan.  Since  that 
period,  numerous  other  accidents  have  fa- 
voured our  extensive  schemes  of  ambition, 
and  enabled  us  to  erect  in  the  centre  of  the 
Eastern  world  a  fabric  of  political  power 
which  throughout  all  succeeding  times  must 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
phenomena  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Va- 
rious considerations  induce  us  to  contemplate 
the  subject  from  a  different  point  of  view. 
The  cold  haughtiness  of  our  manners — natu- 
ral, we  fear,  to  an  aristocratic  people — is 
calculated,  we  frankly  acknowledge,  to  pre- 
judice strangers  against  us  at  the  first  dawn 
of  our  intercourse  with  them.  But  this 
disturbing  cause  is  not  permanent  in  its 
operation.  The  most  limited  experience 
suffices  to  show  that,  beneath  our  chilling 
exterior,  we  carry  about  with  us  warm  and 
honest  hearts,  enlarged  sympathies,  and  just 
and  upright  principles  of  action.  Strangers 
soon  learn,  therefore,  to  confide  in  our  hon- 
our. They  find  that  whether  in  private  or 
public  affairs,  the  Englishman,  we  speak  of 
course  generally,  is  true  to  his  word,  firm 
and  unswerving  in  his  friendship,  and  perse- 
vering, though  not  implacable  in  his  hostili- 
ties. His  maxim  throughout  every  part  of 
the  world  has  been,  that  honesty  is  the  best 
policy.  M.  Fontanier  unwittingly  bears 
testimony  to  this  fact ;  for  he  observes  thaf 
the  policy  of  the  English  in  Asia  is  not  so 
refined,  or  able,  as  people  might  from  events 
be  led  to  suppose.  The  remark  is  most 
acute  and  just,  taking  the  word  in  its  ordi- 
nary acceptation.  The  whole  system  of 
English  policy  resolves  itself  in  fact  into 
one  maxim,  which  directs  us,  in  whatever 
part  of  the  world  we  may  find  ourselves,  to 
impress  on  all  around  the  conviction  that 
we  are  able  to  do  much  good  to  our  friends 
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and  hurt  to  our  enemies.  The  irrepressible 
energy  and  activity  of  the  national  character 
has  imparted  to  our  power  a  sort  of  ubiqui- 
ty. All  our  forces  appear  to  be  concentrated 
on  the  particular  point  where  we  happen  to 
be  carrying  on  operations.  For  a  moment 
we  may  be  driven  back,  or  not  see  distinctly 
our  own  way  ;  but  we  return  again  like  the 
wave  which  haL  receded  only  to  flood  the 
beach  still  higher  than  before ;  and  by  de- 
grees discover  whatever  means  are  wanting 
to  establish  our  influence  on  every  point 
where  its  establishment  can  promote  our 
views,  commercial  or  political. 

The  truth  of  this  will  be  manifest  to  all 
whose   habits  of  thinking  enable  them  to 
take  large  and  liberal  views  of  Indian  affairs. 
But  such  men  are  not  every  day  to  be  met 
with.     It  is  much  easier,  and  therefore  more 
common,  to  divest  the  men  and  circumstances 
of  our  own  times,  of  everything  like  gran- 
deur, under  the  persuasion  that,  to  detect 
the  weakness  of  our  contemporaries,  is  to 
exhibit    our   own    strength.      Directly   re-  j 
verse  is  the  truth.     Little  minds  take  little  i 
views  of  policy,  not  from  choice,  but  from 
necessity,  because,  lying  below  the  level  of 
great  affairs,  they  discover,  as  it  were,  only 
the  skirts  of  them,  while  the  view  of  loftier  , 
intellects  takes  in  their  whole  dimensions,  i 
comprehends  their  proportions,  and   disco-  \ 
vers     arrangement,    and     symmetry,     and 
beauty,  where  the  former,  perhaps,  could 
discern  nothing  but  an  unmeaning  projection 
or  a  blot.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  place  M.  | 
Fontanier  in  the  former  category.      He  is  j 
capable  of  very  acute  and  very  refined  ob- 
servation, and  has  produced  one  of  the  most 
instructive  and  amusing  works  of  travels,  of 
the    political  class,  that   we  remember   to 
have  read.      Still  we  are  of  opinion  that 
there  is  much,  both  in  the  character  and 
policy  of  Great  Britain,  that  lies  altogether 
beyond  his  reach.     Our  system  of  civilisa- 
tion differs  so  much  from  that  of  all  other 
countries,  our  religion  also  is  so  peculiarly 
our  own,  our  manners  are  so  deeply  tinc- 
tured by  our  religion,  and  our  policy  and 
philosophj'-  so  completely  the  growth  of  our 
religion  and  manners,  that  we  cannot  be  in- 
telligible to  any  who  do  not  devote  their 
whole  lives  to  the  study  of  us. 

M.  Fontanier  is  very  far  from  having 
done  this.  The  greater  part  of  his  life  has 
been  spent  beyond  the  sphere,  not  of  our  in- 
fluence, because  no  part  of  the  habitable 
globe  is  so,  but  beyond  the  sphere  of  the 
outward  and  visible  manifestation  of  that  in- 
fluence. In  other  words,  he  has  seen  little 
of  England  or  Englishmen.  The  few 
whose  path  he  crossed  in  the  East  sufficed, 
however,  to  inspire  him  with  the  persuasion 


that  Great  Britain  is  an  extraordinary  coun- 
try. Among  the  people  of  the  East  he 
everywhere,  he  says,  found  the  belief  pre- 
valent, that  the  English  are  as  much  the 
masters  of  the  rest  of  the  world  as  they  are 
of  India,  and  that  the  Czar  of  Russia,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  King  of  the 
French,  are  but  so  many  petty  rajahs  de- 
pendent on  the  sovereign  people  of  Great 
Britain.  They  could  not  understand,  there- 
fore, why  France  or  any  other  country  in 
Europe  should  be  at  the  pains  to  send  out 
consuls.  "  If  you  want  protection  for  your 
ships  in  the  Persian  gulf,"  observed  the 
Governor  of  Bassora,  '*  go  to  the  English, 
they  are  far  better  able  to  protect  you  than 
I.  It  is  the  English,"  he  says,  "  who  set 
up  or  pull  down  governments  in  Southern 
Arabia ;  upon  whom,  in  Mesopotamia, 
sheikhs,  mutselims,  and  pachas,  depend  for 
their  continuance  in  office.  There,  points  of 
the  greatest  moment  are  not  determined  in 
the  divan  of  the  representative  of  the  Porte, 
but  in  the  saloon  of  the  residency.  The 
pacha  never  takes  the  field  without  first  con- 
sulting his  patron  the  resident,  who  inter- 
feres to  settle  quarrels  between  him  and  his 
neighbours,  supports  him  when  he  is  in 
difficulties,  intercedes  for  him  at  Constanti- 
nople, or,  if  he  requires  an  asylum  beyond 
the  reach  of  despotism,  affords  him  one  at 
Bombay.  Even  his  communications  with 
the  central  government  depend  frequently 
on  the  English  postal  arrangements,  our 
couriers  passing  to  and  fro,  oftener  and  with 
more  safety  than  those  of  the  government  of 
the  country  itself." 

Apropos  of  couriers  and  communications, 
M.  Fontanier  makes  certain  remarks  which 
we  consider  somewhat  indiscreet.  Until 
very  recently  our  communications  with  the 
Red  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf  ran  no  risk  of  in- 
terruption, because  France  had  no  agents  in 
those  quarters.  But  for  some  time  past  her 
emissaries  have  swarmed  there,  with  the 
object  first  of  undermining  our  political  in- 
fluence, and  secondly  of  setting  up  a  rival 
commerce,  or  at  least  of  damaging  ours. 
At  present,  consequently,  there  is  no  safety 
for  letters  of  any  kind.  Every  possible 
artifice  is  made  use  of  to  get  at  their  con- 
tents ;  and  M.  Fontanier  is  well  aware  that 
even  the  most  secret  despatches  of  govern- 
ment have  sometimes  been  read  by  other 
persons  than  those  for  whose  instruction 
they  were  exclusively  intended.  It  is,  there- 
fore, extremely  amusing  to  read  the  account 
which  the  French  political  agent  gives  of 
the  opening  of  one  of  his  reports  on  the  road 
from  Bassora  to  Bagdad.  It  was,  he  says, 
precisely  the  most  important  he  ever  for- 
warded to  his  government-     His  courier  was 
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met  in  the  desert  by  Arabs,  who  opened  the 
packet,  examined  the  letters,  restored  them 
to  their  envelopes,  and  then  suffered  the 
messenger  to  proceed.  At  Bagdad,  Colonel 
Taylor,  the  British  resident,  out  of  mere 
politeness,  resealed  them,  and  wrote  on  the 
exterior  "  opened  by  the  Arabs."  In  this 
state  they  were  forwarded  to  the  French 
embassy  at  Constantinople. 

Of  course  M.  Fontanier  intends  us  to  un- 
derstand that  Colonel  Taylor  was  in  this 
case  the  curious  impertinent  who  pryed  into 
the  state  secrets  of  the  French  vice-consul 
at  Bassora.  We  are  very  far  indeed  from 
sharing  his  opinion.  If  he  be  correct,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
British  resident's  proceeding  was  a  master- 
stroke of  diplomacy.  It  would,  he  thought, 
be  argued  that  he  could  not  possibly  be  cul- 
pable, otherwise  he  would  never  have  affixed 
to  the  packet  the  seal  of  the  residency,  and 
written  on  the  envelope  with  his  own  hand. 
He  might  easily  have  forged  the  seal  of  M. 
Fontanier  ;  at  least  we  are  given  to  under- 
stand that  our  countrymen  in  the  East  are 
adepts  in  this  art,  or. in  a  hundred  other 
ways  might  have  dived  into  the  secrets  of 
the  French  vice-consul.  We  beg  to  protest 
our  entire  ignorance  of  the  secret  history  of 
the  transaction  alluded  to  ;  but  our  convic- 
tion is  that  if  the  English  resident  did  not 
obtain  a  copy  of  every  letter  which  M. 
Fontanier  wrote  to  Europe  long  before  the 
authorities  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  it 
was  no  one's  fault  but  his  own.  It  would 
have  been  an  act  therefore  of  gratuitous 
blundering  to  stop  M.  Fontanier's  courier  to 
obtain  from  him  what  he  probably  possessed 
already.  There  was  not  the  slightest  ne- 
cessity for  violence.  Letters  in  the  East 
come  of  their  own  accord  to  government 
functionaries ;  they  need  not  be  at  the  pains 
to  intercept  them,  as  a  man  of  M.  Fonta- 
nier's great  experience  cannot  fail  to  know. 

To  return,  however,  from  this  considera- 
tion. The  value  of  M.  Fontanier's  work 
consists  in  this,  that  it  describes  pretty  accu- 
rately the  present  state  of  the  approaches  to 
our  Indian  empire.  No  doubt  the  views 
taken  of  those  approaches  are  the  views  of 
a  foreigner,  and  in  some  sense  of  an  enemy, 
because  there  is  nothing  which  France  has 
so  much  at  heart  as  to  undermine  our  power 
in  the  East.  But  for  this  very  reason  they 
are  the  more  curious,  and  perhaps  the  more 
valuable.  It  is  always  useful  to  know  in 
what  light  others  contemplate  us,  to  discover 
whether  they  take  our  dimensions  accu- 
rately or  not. 

It  is  pleasant  to  observe  the  adventurous 
spirits  of  the  west  turning  their  faces  to- 
wards the  rising  sun,  and  carrying  back  to 


the  fountain  head  of  all  knowledge  and  civ- 
ilisation the  arts  and  literature,  and  opinions 
and  policy,  of  the  more  refined  nations  of 
Europe.  And  the  delight  imparted  by  this 
prospect  is  greatly  enhanced  when  we  per- 
ceive the  principal  actors  to  be  our  country- 
men—-when  we  observe  the  superior  spirit 
of  enterprise  by  which  they  are  distinguish- 
ed— when  we  discover  them  to  be  by  far 
the  most  numerous  and  predominant  figures 
on  the  horizon — when  w^e  obtain  from  ex- 
perience the  conviction  that  the  interests  of 
our  commerce  and  our  empire  are  watched 
over  in  every  part  of  the  world  by  men 
equally  remarkable  for  their  boldness  and 
sagacity.  M.  Fontanier  has  not  in  the  or- 
dinary sense  produced  a  book  of  travels  at 
all.  He  arrives  in  Egypt,  ascends  the  Nile, 
views  the  ruins  of  Thebes,  and  traverses  the 
desert  to  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the 
course  of  comparatively  few  pages.  The 
object  he  aims  at  is  not  antiquities,  or  the 
picturesque.  His  business  is  politics,  and 
he  adheres  to  it ;  not  the  vague  and  shadowy 
politics  which  in  France  especially  fill  so 
many  volumes  without  producing  any  bene- 
fit to  writer  or  read^>T,  but  politics  practical 
and  useful,  enlivened  by  innumerable  sketches 
of  character,  by  sparkling  and  piquant  anec- 
dotes, and  by  occasional  descriptions  intro- 
duced to  diversify  the  tissue  of  the  narra- 
tive. We  are  not  ourselves  exclusively  the 
disciples  of  Machiavelli.  Man's  achieve- 
ments are  full  of  interest  for  us  ;  but  we  are 
nevertheless  willing  to  turn  aside  from  them 
for  a  moment,  to  gaze  at  what  nature  has 
done  and  is  still  doing  in  those  parts  of  the 
world  which  chiefly  occupy  our  attention. 
M.  Fontanier  has  much  of  the  same  taste. 
He  does  not,  as  we  have  said,  profess  to 
be  a  picturesque  traveller,  but  he  presents 
us  occasionally  with  rapid  sketches  which 
possess  great  merit. 

"  We  made  frequent  excursions  in  the  roads,  and' 
it  was  with  pleasure  that  I  took  advantage  of  the 
hospitality  of  Captain  Stuart,  Commander  of  the 
Nazaret-Sh&h.  Towards  evening,  when  the  great 
heat  had  subsided,  we  used  to  row  out  in  his  boat, 
to  contemplate  the  wonders  of  the  ocean,  which 
only  in  that  region  have  I  beheld  in  all  their  beau- 
ty. Let  the  reader  imagine  not  far  from  the  spot 
where  the  vessels  ride  at  anchor,  a  perfect  forest 
of  coral,  infinitely  varied  in  form  and  hue,  appear- 
ing through  a  sea  blue  as  the  Mediterranean  and 
smooth  as  the  most  pohshed  mirror.  Between 
these  coral-branches  and  in  the  giottos  which  they 
form,  thousands  of  fish,  more  beautiful,  more  re- 
splendent than  any  I  have  seen  even  from  China, 
glide  hither  and  thither,  concealing  themselves  at 
the  slightest  noise ;  further  on  they  become  con- 
founded in  a  wilderness  of  submarine  plants.  Be- 
yond this  again  may  be  seen,  two  feet  below  the 
surface,  a  bank  of  sand,  in  firmness  and  whiteness 
unsurpassed,  wherein,  when  the  sea  is  unruffled. 
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troops  of  porpoises  may  be  descried,  immoveable, 
their  bodies,  resting  on  their  tails,  half  raised  above 
the  water,  inhaling  with  open  mouths  the  evening 
breeze.  Not  until  you  are  close  upon  them  will 
they  take  to  flight,  and  even  then  move  off  so  slow- 
ly that  it  must  be  with  extreme  regret.  On  one 
occasion  an  enormous  ray-fish  paid  so  little  atten- 
tion to  the  approach  of  our  skiff,  that  I  struck  it 
with  the  oar  before  it  would  move.  I  am  aware 
that  the  colours  of  fish  seem  far  brighter  when  be- 
held through  the  medium  of  their  natural  element, 
and  that  their  brilliance  soon  forsakes  them  when 
once  out  of  water.  I  observed,  however,  when 
any  were  brought  to  me  by  the  fishermen,  that 
their  forms  were  more  varied,  their  hues  richer, 
than  any  I  have  elsewhere  seen.  I  regret  exceed- 
ingly that  I  was  unable  to  preserve  any,  having 
had  neither  the  bottle  nor  spirits  of  wine  necessary. 
However,  the  fish  that  live  in  the  coral  beds  form, 
I  am  assured,  a  very  dangerous  food,  since  many 
are  esteemed  poisonous." — pp.  88,  89. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  Moham- 
medan institution  of  pilgrimage,  which  may 
be  and  has  been,  in   all  ages,  more  or  less 
abused,   and    has    now   degenerated    very 
greatly   from  its    pristine    character.     We 
are  very  far,  however,  from  looking  on  the 
hajji  with  contempt.     One  of  the  pleasantest 
persons  we  ever  knew  was  a  hajji,  who  had 
walked  in  procession  round  the  Kaaba,  who 
had  kissed  the  black  stone,  who  had  quench- 
ed his  thirst  with  the  waters   of  Zem-zem, 
who   had  crawled  up  and  perhaps   rolled 
down  Mount  Arafat,  who  had  toiled  along 
the  desert  from  the  birth-place  to  the  tomb 
of  his  prophet,  and  who — which  is  more 
than  all — devoutly  believed  in  the  religion 
which  he  professed,  and  was,  we  trust,  all 
the  better  man  for  it.     We  have  never  look- 
ed  kindly  on   Mohammedan  free-thinkers, 
who  are  generally  drunkards  and  profligates. 
Better  a  bad  religion  than  no  religion  at  all. 
We,  therefore,  as  we  have  said,  behold  with 
no  scorn  the  devout  believer  in  Islamism, 
who  trudges  to  Mecca  because  he  considers 
it  a  duty,  and  who  fancies  himself  improved 
in  mind  and  morals  by  the  journey.     We 
ourselves  approve  of  pilgrimage  to  a  holier 
place,  being  persuaded  that  under  certain 
conditions   it   is  calculated    to  elevate  and 
purify  the  mind,  to  soften  its  asperities,  and 
to  invest  with  the  mantle   of  sanctity  the 
progeny  of  the  imagination.     M.  Fontanier 
takes  no  such  views  of  pilgrimage,  but  has 
drawn,   notwithstanding,  a  picture   of  the 
toils  and  difficulties  attending  it  which  the 
reader  would  probably  like  to  contemplate. 

"  A  singular  custom  authorizes  the  Bedouin 
Arabs  to  give  free,  scope  to  their  love  of  plunder 
on  every  road  four  days  before  the  festival.  All 
true  believers,  it  is  said,  should  then  be  assembled 
at  Mecca,  in  order  to  accompany  the  procession — 
loiterers  are  looked  upon  as  miscreants  unworthy 
of  mercy.    At  the  same  season  all  the  authorities 


of  Jiddah,  and  all  whom  necessity  does  not  compel 
to  remain  there,  make  haste  to  witness  the  ceremo- 
ny ;  every  shop  is  shut,  all  Mahommedan  sailors 
abandon  their  ships,  and  the  gates  of  the  town  are 
closed.  No  enterprise  not  connected  with  the  pil- 
grimage can  be  commenced  with  any  chance  of  suc- 
cess, and  the  utmost  danger  is  encountered  by  all 
who 'venture  on  any  secular  undertaking.  An 
English  Officer,  Captain  Corner,  very  nearly  expe- 
rienced the  truth  of  this  in  his  own  person.  He 
had  arrived  from  India  with  the  intention  of  pro- 
ceeding to  Europe  through  Egypt,  and,  although 
forewarned,  insisted  on  continuing  his  journey  be- 
fore the  termination  of  the  Hajjilik.  He  contrived 
to  make  an  arrangement  with  a  small  craft  for  his 
passage,  but  soon  reappeared  amongst  us  after 
having  been  shipwrecked.  For  the  sailors,  in  de- 
spair at  not  having  been  present  at  the  Bairam,  ran 
their  bark  upon  the  rocks  and  swam  ashore.  Cap- 
tain Corner,  happily  for  him,  could  imitate  their 
example,  but  he  lost  all  his  luggage,  preserving 
only  his  uniform,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  ac- 
cept the  clothes  we  offered  him. 

"  Nothing  can  equal,  according  to  all  accounts, 
the  confusion  which  prevails  during  the  ceremo- 
ny, especially  towards  the  close.  Mecca  is  a  city 
of  extreme  sombreness  and  incredible  aridity ;  it 
is  surrounded  by  naked  mountains,  and  the  heat  is 
insupportable.  Before  departing  for  Arafat,  every 
one  is  obliged  to  sacrifice  a  victim,  so  that  a  vast 
number  of  sheep  are  slaughtered,  and  their  entrails 
and  bones,  scattered  on  every  side,  present  a  dis- 
gusting spectacle  and  diffuse  a  horrible  stench.  As 
the  march  is  performed  in  the  most  disorderly  man- 
ner, the  camels  often  run  against  each  other  and 
fall,  upon  which  the  greatest  confusion  and  some- 
times obstinate  battles  succeed,  in  which  many  per- 
sons are  wounded  and  some  even  trampled  to 
death  by  the  crowd.  Our  nacoda,  for  example, 
returned  in  exceedingly  bad  plight ;  it  had  pleased 
him  to  fall  out  with  his  muleteer,  who,  recognizing 
him  for  a  shiah,  hurled  a  large  stone  at  his  head, 
endeavouring  to  avoid  which  his  foot  slipped  and 
down  he  rolled  along  the  slopes  of  Arafat,  receiv- 
ing many  wounds  and  contusions. 

"  No  sooner  is  the  prayer  on  Arafat  concluded, 
than  couriers  are  despatched  on  all  sides  to  bear 
the  intelligence,  those  who  receive  it  being  expect- 
ed to  bestow  presents  on  the  messengers.     Several 
of  them  start  for  Constantinople,  and  the  first  that 
arrives  is   handsomely  rewarded   by  the  sultan. 
Every  one  novs^  prepares  to  return  to  his  own 
country,   but  although   most  come   by   way   of 
Egypt,  the  prevalence  of  north  winds,  rendering 
the  voyage  to  Suez  on  the  Red  Sea  so  difl5cult,  in- 
duces them  to  return  with  the  great  caravan  of 
Damascus.     Some  few  traverse  all  Arabia,  making 
for  the  Euphrates.     The  young  Pole  I  met  with 
came  by  that  route ;  I  endeavoured  in  vain  to  ob- 
tain from  him  the  notes  he  had  made  during  so  in- 
teresting a  journey,  but  he  designed  to  publish 
them  himself,  and  I  fear  that  death,  which  over- 
took him  soon  afterwards,  prevented  his  doing  so. 
"  A  melancholy  picture  is  often  presented  at 
Jiddah  by  the  pilgrims  preparing  for  their  depart- 
ure.    The  Ramazan  of  1835  terminated  in  the 
month  of   May;  the  heat  was  oppressive,  and 
what  eflect  the  rays  of  the  sun,  shining  upon  the 
bare  heads  and  ill-covered  bodies  of    men  bom 
for  the  most  part  in  temperate  climates,  must  hav^ 
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produced,  may  easily  be  conceived.  Many  were 
seized  M-^ith  the  brain  fever  and  died ;  whilst  the 
eyes  of  the  survivors  were  haggard,  their  visages 
swollen,  their  mouths  in  foam.  The  number  of 
beggars  seemed  enormous,  even  to  those  who  had 
visited  Egypt.  Most  of  them  petitioned  to  be  car- 
ried gratuitously,  and  Mohammed  Ali  ordered  that 
this  should  be  done.  But  it  may  easily  be  under- 
stood in  what  manner  the  Turks  gave  effect  to 
such  orders,  how  these  poor  people  were  huddled 
in  the  transports,  in  what  manner  they  were 
treated,  how  fed,  how  provided  with  water.  This 
element  is,  indeed,  of  no  small  importance  in  that 
country.  Not  far  from  Jiddah  are  cisterns,  where 
it  is  collected  whenever  it  rains;  the  cisterns  are 
closed  and  barricaded  like  fortresses,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  pilgrimage  it  is  sold  at  a  very  high 
rate.  Wo  to  the  vessel  which  linds  itself  under 
the  necessity  of  putting  into  Jiddah  for  water. 
Whatever  may  be  the  sobriety  of  Mahommedans, 
however  little  stress  they  may  lay  on  the  com- 
forts of  life,  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  is  ever  for 
them  fertile  in  privations,  fatigues,  and  dangers, 
insomuch  that  Captain  Mari,  who  had  resided 
many  years  in  the  country,  affirmed  that  one-fifth 
on  an  average  of  the  pilgrims  annually  perished. 
The  knowledge  of  this  fact,  however,  does  not 
check  the  enthusiasm  of  their  successors,  for  the 
death  which  is  encountered  in  accomplishing  this 
duty  is  in  their  opinion  an  absolution  frcMn  every 
sin." — i.,  pp.  84—87. 

In  all  ages,  and  in  most  parts  of  the 
•world,  the  importance  has  been  felt  of  hav- 
ing a  city  of  refuge,  to  which  whoever  is  in 
danger  or  difficulty  may  flee.  England  has 
established  many  such  sanctuaries  in  the 
East,  the  principal  of  which  are  Singapore 
for  the  inhabitants  of  further  Asia,  and  Bom- 
bay for  its  western  denizens.  No  doubt  the 
persons  who  avail  themselves  of  the  privi- 
lege of  those  inviolable  asylums  are  not  al- 
ways of  the  most  reputable  character. 
Rogues  get  into  trouble  oftener  than  honest 
men,  but  when  they  are  fairly  at  war  with 
fortune  it  is  not  beneath  the  dignity  of  a 
great  state  to  permit  them  to  take  shelter 
beneath  its  protecting  wings  ;  for  despotism 
is  indiscriminate  and  irrational  in  its  ven- 
geance, and  knows  but  one  punishment  for 
all  crimes.  This  is  more  particularly  the 
case  in  the  several  pashaliks  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  which,  as  its  foundations  moulder 
and  decay,  appears  to  give  birth  in  those 
lower  depths  of  society  to  every  modifica- 
tion of  crime.  M.  Fontanier* supplies  us 
with  a  curious  history  of  an  Ottoman  vaga- 
bond, who  has  played  so  many  different 
parts  in  the  drama  of  life,  that  truth,  in  re- 
lating his  adventures,  appears  to  have  taken 
up  by  mistake  the  pen  of  fiction.  We  give 
the  narrative  as  a  specimen  of  the  valuable 
citizens  now  spawned  by  Mussulman  insti- 
tutions, so  much  vaunted  by  Mr.  Urquhart, 
and  occasionally  sent  to  enliven  the  mon- 
soons at  Bombay. 


"  Ali-Agha  or  Ali-Usta  was  a  native  of  Con- 
stantinople, had  served  in  his  youth  at  St.  Jean 
d'Acre,  and  afterwards  in  the  Russian  war,  during 
which  he  was  made  prisoner.  Being  an  artillery- 
man, and  knowing  how  to  fire  off  a  cannon,  the 
name  of  Usta,  or  master,  was  bestowed  on  him. 
Upon  the  conclusion  of  peace,  he  was  exchanged, 
and  returned  to  his  own  country,  master  of  a  few 
words  of  Russian,  and  also,  being  somewhat  un- 
scrupulous, of  the  art  of  drinking  brandy.  He  had 
moreover  acquired  some  familiarity  with  European 
manners.  At  Constantinople  he  encountered  that 
alternation  of  e;ood  and  evil  fortune  which  fofms  the 
existence  of  all  Turks  of  his  profession,  and  con- 
trived at  length  to  make  an  advantageous  marriage. 
But  the  winds  of  adversity  blew  once  more  upon 
him,  and  one  fine  day  he  seized  on  all  his  wife's 
j  property,  drove  her  from  his  house,  and  departed 
i  to  seek  his  fortune  at  Bagdad,  in  the  service  of 
Daoud-Pasha,  who  was  in  want  of  artillerymen. 

In  1824  I  saw  him  in  that  city,  but  his  profes- 
sion did  not  occupy  much  of  his  attention,  for 
I  about  that  period  he  adopted  a  new  calling.  Cer- 
i  tain  European  workmen  had  come  to  ofler  their 
!  services  to  the  pasha,  which  he,  wishing  to  initiate 
I  Mohammed  Ali,  had  accepted.  However,  he  had 
i  not  much  confidence  in  them,  and  wanted  them  to 
I  be  watched ;  Ali-Usta  had  the  reputation  of  pos- 
i  sessing  the  strength  of  the  lion  and  the  cunning  of 
the  serpent ;  and  he  had  already,  according  to  his 
i  own  account,  penetrated  during  his  captivity  into 
j  most  of  the  secrets  of  the  Franks,  so  that  no  one 
better  than  himself  could  undertake  the  required 
duty.  The  new-comers  were  accordingly  lodged 
in  his  house,  and  he  became  the  only  medium  of 
communication  between  them  and  the  pasha.  I  do 
not  know  how  long  he  occupied  this  post,  but  at 
any  rate  he  contrived  to  make  it  sufficiently  profita- 
ble to  enable  him  to  become  some  time  after  the 
purchaser  of  the  place  of  Capitan-Pasha  of  Basso- 
ra.  In  this  capacity  he  was  intrusted  with  the 
surveillance  of  the  river,  the  keeping  of  the  Arabs 
in  check,  the  command  of  four  or  five  boats  ;  being 
in  fact  second  only  to  the  mutselimy  or  governor. 
To  the  latter  he  was  expected  to  pay  certain  dues ; 
but  as  he  entertained  an  objection  to  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, he  took  passage  one  fine  morning  for 
Busheer,  concealed  his  money  in  a  girdle,  and  beg- 
ged his  way  across  Persia  as  far  as  Teheran.  From 
thence  he  opened  a  communication  with  his  master 
Daoud,  informed  him  of  the  rogueries  of  the  mue- 
selim  of  Bassora,  and  threatened  in  case  his  pro- 
posals were  not  accepted,  to  go  to  Constantinople 
and  buy  his  own  pardon,  whilst  he  accused  the 
pasha  himself.  The  mut selim  was  dismissed,  and 
Ali-Usta  restored  to  the  exercise  of  his  former 
functions,  having  first,  however,  shared  his  wealth 
with-  Daoud.  Soon  after  his  return,  the  plague  and 
the  cholera  broke  out,  and  the  head  governor  fell 
a  victim.  Ali-Usta,  in  spite  of  the  frightful  rava- 
ges of  the  pestilence,,  seized  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment. He  feared  neither  the  contagion  nor  any- 
thing else,  and  as  soon  as  any  one  died,  as  soon  as 
a  house  became  empty,  he  repaired  thither,  and 
without  any  form,  took  possession  of  the  property. 
This  he  never  neglected  to  do,  and  became  in  con- 
sequence extremely  rich.  His  character  was  well 
known,  and  few  individuals  would  have  ventured 
to  dispute  his  place  with  him.  But  the  pasha, 
learning  how  well  he  was  getting  on,  and  wishing 
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to  have  a  share  in  the  spoil,  sent  to  demand  the 
revenues  of  the  country,  but  in  vain.  After  much 
useless  negotiation  he  determined  to  resort  to  force. 
But  Ali-Usta  did  not  wait  for  his  coming.  He 
placed  all  his  wealth  on  board  the  vessels  of  the 
state,  and  set  sail  for  Muscat,  where  he  sold  the 
fleet  to  the  Imam,  and  then  very  quietly  undertook 
4he  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  after  which  he  made  for 
Alexandria.  While  in  this  place  he  was  by  no 
means  easy  in  mind,  for  he  knew  that  Mohammed 
Ali  was  in  possession  of  means,  as  certain  as  they 
were  varied,  of  lightening  travellers  of  their  super- 
fluities. It  happened  that  at  that  time  Mohammed 
Ali  was  almost  at  war  with  the  sultan,  and  Ali- 
Usta,  having  got  somewhat  intoxicated,  let  fall  cer- 
tain imprudent  expressions,  which  were  repeated 
to  the  pasha,  who  ordered  him  to  be  summoned  to 
his  presence.  The  interview  between  these  two 
respectable  individuals  was  related  to  me  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  *  I  entered,'  said  Ali-Usta,  •  and  made  my 
te'neri'  (salutation).  'Ah !'  quoth  Mohammed 
Ali,  '  you  are  welcome  :  sit  down :  let  a  pipe  and 
coffee  be  brought  for  the  hajji.'  Upon  hearing  of 
pipe  and  coffee,  I  became  alarmed ;  for  I  now  knew 
that  some  treachery  was  hatching.  I  could  not, 
however,  escape,  so  I  determined  to  put  a  good  face 
on  the  matter.  The  pasha  added  :  '  Hajji,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  thy  master,  Daoud  Pasha,  is 
a  great  fool,  for  he  cannot  prevent  the  Arabs  from 
robbing  even  at  the  gates  of  Bagdad.'  '  Your  ex- 
cellence must  know  that  it  is  not  easier  to  prevent 
robbery  at  the  gates  of  Bagdad  than  at  those  of 
Cairo.'  To  this  daring  repartee,  Mohammed  Ali 
replied  :  '  Hajji,  you  seem  to  be  a  man  of  know- 
ledge ;  you  know  the  number  of  my  soldiers  and 
those  of  our  master  the  sultan.'  He  then  looked 
out  of  window.  I  suspected  that  he  was  giving 
orders,  and  seized  this  occasion  to  make  my  escape. 
Taking  off  my  turban,  and  keeping  my  cap  only  on 
my  head,  I  stole  away,  and  contrived  without  be- 
ing noticed  to  reach  the  court  of  the  palace' 

"  Ali-Usta,  it  will  be  seen,  was  not  so  easy  to 
overreach  as  an  European,  and  understood  perfect- 
ly that  all  was  over  with  him  if  he  returned  to  his 
lodging.  According  to  the  custom  of  the  Turks, 
he  bore  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune  about  his 
own  person,  the  rest  he  abandoned,  and  went  to 
see  what  ship  was  soonest  to  sail  from  the  port. 
It  turned  out  to  be  an  Austrian,  and  he  accordingly 
repaired  to  the  consul  of  that  nation.  To  him  he 
professed  to  be  an  ignorant  man,  perfectly  incapa- 
ble of  making  a  proper  bargain,  but  aware  of  the 
confidence  that  might  be  reposed  in  the  representa- 
tive of  a  European  nation  he  prayed  the  consul  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements.  This  function- 
ary, proud  of  the  estimation  in  which  his  morality 
was  held  by  the  barbarian,  took  everything  upon 
himself,  and  assured  Ali-Usta  that  he  might  go  on 
board  without  delay.  The  latter  individual,  how- 
ever, was  by  no  means  inclined  to  leave  anything, 
if  he  could  help  it,  in  the  hands  of  Mohammed  Ali. 
Accordingly,  after  having  been  conducted  to  the 
vessel  by  a  janizary  of  the  consulate,  and  placed 
under  the  protection  of  the  flag,  he  requested  his 
guide  to  go  and  fetch  the  remainder  of  his  property 
onboard.  The  janizary  did  as  he  was  ordered, 
bringing  back  word  also,  that  the  people  of  the 
pasha  were  on  the  watch  round  the  house  to  seize 
him  when  he  made  his  appearance. 


"  Having  reached  Constantinople,  his  first  care 
was  to  dictate,  for  he  was  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
writing,  a  letter  to  Mohammed  Ah,  full  of  abuse, 
and  a  complete  account  of  his  escape.  This  duty 
fulfilled,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  Pasha  of 
Bagdad,  accused  him  as  a  thief,  excited  ageiinst 
him  the  cupidity  of  the  Sader-Azam,  or  grand-viz- 
ier, expended  among  the  members  of  the  divan  the 
money  he  had  brought  with  him,  which  he  said 
was  the  property  of  the  Porte,  and  so  far  arranged 
matters,  that,  in  spite  of  the  money  which  on  his 
side  Daoud  distributed,  he  was  removed,  and  the 
Pasha  of  Aleppo,  Ali-Riza,  sent  somewhat  against 
his  will,  to  occupy  his  place.  Ali-Usta  accompa- 
nied the  new  vizier  as  capidgi-bachi,  and  now  that 
Daoud  was  overthrown,  undertook  to  point  out 
those  who  had  filled  offices  of  trust  at  Bagdad,  or 
were  known  to  possess  money,  many  of  whom 
were  arrested,  tortured,  and  even  put  to  death.  The 
work  of  spoliation  over,  Ali-Usta  looked  for  the 
reward  of  his  services,  and  asked  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Bassora.  His  previous  conduct  had  not 
inspired  the  pasha  with  much  confidence,  and  it 
was  feared  that  he  might  some  day  take  it  into  his 
head  to  run  away  a  second  time  in  the  same  man- 
ner. This  would  have  stood  in  the  way  of  his  ap- 
pointment, had  not  the  English  resident  interfered. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  Jew  who  acted  as  banker  to 
the  resident,  should  act  in  the  same  capacity  to 
Ali-Usta ;  that  the  banker,  aided  by  the  agent  of 
the  resident  at  Bassora,  should  receive  the  reve- 
nues of  the  city  and  send  them  to  the  residency  of 
Bagdad,  which  was  to  remit  them  to  the  Pasha. 
I  do  not  exactly  know  how  this  arrangement  was 
executed,  though  the  upshot  of  the  whole  was  that 
the  pasha  never  received  a  farthing ;  for  when  he 
sent  to  the  mutselim  for  the  arrears,  he  was  told 
that  he  had  forwarded  them  to  the  residency, 
where,  however,  it  was  averred  that  nothing  had 
been  received.  It  is  very  probable  that  Ali-Usta 
was  extremely  unwilling  to  let  anything  go  out  of 
his  hands,  but  the  agents  of  the  resident  were  not 
models  of  integrity,  and  it  is  certain  that  a  necklace 
of  pearls,  received  by  them,  was  misappropriated. 
At  length,  disgusted  at  being  so  completely  de- 
frauded of  the  revenues,  and  with  a  letter  received 
from  the  mutselim,  much  too  coarse  to  translate 
(quiel  bizum  sic  al),  the  pasha  appointed  a  substi- 
tute, and  even  issued  orders  that  he  should  be  put 
to  death.  But  Ali  was  a  prudent  man  ;  he  induced 
a  Persian  merchant  to  hire  abaglo;  sent  forward 
other  vessels  freighted  with  dates  on  his  own  ac- 
count ;  spiked  the  cannon  of  the  fort,  damped  the 
powder,  and  when  his  successor  arrived,  got  qui- 
etly on  board  with  all  his  servants.  The  wind  be- 
ing contrary,  he  remained  three  days  in  the  river, 
and  when  at  length  he  set  sail,  fired  two  guns  at 
the  town.  On  reaching  Busheer  he  persuaded  the 
Persian  merchant  to  row  ashore  in  a  boat  to  learn 
what  was  going  on,  and  then  continued  his  voy- 
age, appropriating  all  the  goods  of  his  late  com- 
panion ! 

"  He  arrived  at  length  at  Bombay,  and  not  quite 
sure  that  he  would  be  unmolested,  lodged  at  first 
in  a  miserable  house,  where  he  was  compelled  to 
ascend  to  his  apartment  by  a  cord.  But  the  govern- 
ment of  Bombay  refused,  in  spite  of  the  represen- 
tations of  the  resident,  to  interfere  in  this  shameful 
case.  Ali-Usta  accordingly  took  heart,  hired  a 
magnificent  house,  and  lived  in  first-rate  style. 
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But  what  principally  occupied  his  mind,  was  the 
means  of  again  getting  to  Constantinople  to  serve 
Ali  Pasha  as  he  had  served  his  predecessor.  He 
could  not  expect  a  second  time  to  escape  from  the 
Persians  of  Busheer,  nor  from  the  Pasha  of  Egypt ; 
and,  therefore,  as  I  was  the  only  European  who 
could  speak  his  language,  often  took  my  advice  on 
the  subject.  I  recommended  him  to  go  by  sea  to 
London,  and  from  thence  make  for  Constantinople, 
and  he  acted  accordingly.  1  even  gave  him  a 
letter  to  our  ambassador,  who  perhaps  had  an  in- 
terview with  this  extraordinary  personage." — i.,128 
—135. 

By  way  of  contrast  we  shall  here  present 
the  reader  with  a  picture  of  a  genuine  Arab 
city.  Cairo  and  Damascus  have  now,  alas, 
been  sophisticated  !  European  civilisation 
has  made  its  appearance  in  their  bazaars,  and 
the  fierce  sons  of  Ishmael  have  in  both  those 
ancient  strongholds  of  barbarism  afforded 
many  obvious  proofs  that  they  are  not  un- 
tameable.  But  at  Zobeir  we  have  the  genu- 
ine thing — oriental  society,  \ve  mean,  con- 
structed on  its  own  autochnal  model,  una- 
dulterated, uninfluenced  by  the  west.  Few 
travellers  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  such  a 
city  to  describe,  and  few  cities  have  the  good 
luck  to  be  described  so  well. 

"  The  government  of  Bassora  was,  as  I  have 
Raid,  in  the  hands  of  a  mutselim ;  but  his  power 
was  very  limited,  because  the  real  authority  was 
exercised  by  the  Arabs  and  their  chief,  Tajib-Oglu, 
otherwise  called  Mehemed  Hen-Tajib,  with  the  ti- 
tle of  Sheikh  of  Zobeir.  This  town  is  of  a  perfect 
Aiab  character,  situated  about  four  leagues  from 
Bassora.  I  visited  it  in  1825,  in  company  with 
Dr.  Scott,  the  surgeon  of  the  residency,  and  we 
found  the  place  in  much  better  condition  than  we 
expected.  Strong  walls  of  burnt  brick  surrounded 
the  city,  and,  in  the  interior,  we  observed  some  very- 
tine  houses,  although  there  were  a  great  many  huts 
ior  the  people.  Zobeir  is  in  truth  the  only  real 
Arab  city  which  I  have  seen  in  the  desert.  De- 
rayeh,  Lassa,  El-Khatif  and  Gren,  are  either  not 
all  surrounded  with  walls,  or  are  filled  with  a 
mixed  population.  At  Zobeir,  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  not  a  single  individual  who  is  not  an 
Arab  ;  camel-flesh  is  there  sold,  locusts  are  eaten, 
and  none  of  that  tinselling  which  constitutes  orien- 
tal luxury  meets  the  eye  ;  the  mares  here,  as  be- 
neath the,  tents,  are  stalled  near  the  master,  and 
seem  to  form  part  of  the  family.  The  common 
tlress  of  all  is  a  blue  shirt,  with  sometimes  a  robe 
ol  silk,  a  cloth  kerchief  of  many  coloured  stripes 
to  cover  the  head,  a  burnous  and  two  bands  of 
camel's  hair,  the  one  to  encircle  the  loins,  the  other 
the  head.  The  children  are  in  a  complete  state  of 
nudity,  and  seem  perfectly  horrible  when  they  run 
with  their  long  hair  standing  upright,  their  bodies 
tne  colour  of  soot,  and  uttering  savage  cries.  It 
was  in  this  state  that  they  presented  themselves  to 
us,  in  their  eager  curiosity  to  behold  Franks,  whilst 
the  women,  with  uncovered  faces,  emitted  a  guttu- 
ral sound  impossible  to  imitate.  The  person  whom 
we  went  to  see,  received  us  with  that  proud  and 
dignified  gravity  which  is  the  distinctive  character 


of  their  nation,  and  offered  us  coffee  with  a  gene- 
rosity unknown  to  Turks.     On  the  arrival  of  each 
new-comer  they  filled  up  those  little  cups  so  fa- 
miliar to  travellers  in  the  East,  and  as  we  traversed 
the  streets,  we  were  compelled  to  stop  several 
times  to  take  more.     The  space  which  separates 
Bassora  from  Zobeir  is  a  desert  to  which  water  im- 
parts no  fertility,  every  night  covered  by  a  layer  of 
nitre,  which,  at  the  approach  of  winter,  when  the 
wind  has  been  keen  during  the  day,  might  be  mis- 
taken for  hoar  frost.     Vast  canals,  however,  may 
be  seen  communicating  with  the  sea,  in  order  to 
carry  off  the  water  left  by  the  inundations  of  the 
Euphrates.     When  and  by  whom  were  these  im- 
mense works   constructed .'    Do   they  date  from 
^reat  antiquity  and  constitute  the  remains  of  the 
Pallacopas  mentioned  by  Arrian  >    Are  they  due 
to  the  munificence  of  the  caliphs,  or  are  they  simi- 
lar in  origin  to  those  which  are  every  day  dug  for 
the  purpose  of  navigation  and  irrigation,  and  whose 
dimensions  are  no  less  extraordinary  ?     If  this  last 
opinion  is  the  most  probable  one,  and  if,  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  modern  canals  are  kept  in  or- 
der and  extend  for  many  leagues  into  the  interior, 
we  are  to  infer  that  all  have  been  formed  and  kept 
in  order,  in  the  same  manner  we  must  acknow- 
ledge, among  these  Arabs  who  appear  so  divided, 
who  are  at  perpetual  war  with  each  other,  an  or- 
ganization, an  order,  and  a  traditionary  prudence 
of  which  we  have  no  idea.      These  barbarians 
then  have  created  that  which  would  d  j  the  high- 
est honour  to  civilized  nations.     In  the  lower  part 
of  the  river  advantage  is  taken  of  the  tide  to  turn 
its  waters  to  account ;  higher  up,  the  Euphrates  is 
sometimes  joined  to  the  Tigris  by  trenches,  long 
and  deep  enough  to  allow  of  Colonel  Chesney's 
steamer  passing  along  them ;  at  other  places  the 
waters  of  the  river  are  drawn  off'  in  canals  so  ex- 
tensive that  travellers  have  looked  upon  them  as 
separate   rivers.     I  doubt  whether  Holland  has 
anything  to  compare  with  this.     The  environs  of 
Zobeir  possess  a  few  gardens,  that  is  to  say  its 
wealthy  inhabitants  succeed,  by  the  application  of 
much  care,  in  making  four  or  five  date-trees  flour- 
ish ;  if  a  spring  even  of  brackish  water  bubbles  up 
near  this  group,  they  build  a  terrace  and  repair 
thither  in  the  evening  to  smoke  and  take  their  ease. 
A  few  water-melons  may  also  be  seen  stretching 
their  stalks  lazily  over  the  sand  and  with  their 
leaves  discoloured  by  dust.     The  Arabs  do  not 
continually  inhabit  the  city,  but  frequently  abandon 
it,  either  on  account  of  the  heat,  or  when  the  un- 
healthy season  approaches ;  they  then  repair  to  their 
tents  in  the  desert,  and  betake  themselves  to  their 
ordinary  pleasures,  hunting  and  riding." — pp.  218 
—221. 

These  passages  we  have  extracted  in  just- 
ice to  M.  Fontanier,  that  the  general  reader 
may  perceive  there  is  something  besides  pol- 
itics in  his  volume.  The  intrigues  of  resi- 
dencies, however,  the  manoeuvres  of  politi- 
cal agents,  and  whatever  tends  to  throw  light 
on  the  progress  of  British  power  in  Asia, 
have,  we  confess,  more  charms  for  us.  We 
gladly,  therefore,  abandon  the  picturesque 
and  even  the  more  valuable  delineations  of 
manners  which  occur  in  the  work,  and  pro- 
ceed to  borrow  a  short  account  of  the  way 
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in  which  the  English  strengthened  their  in- 
fluence in  the  Persian  gulf. 

"  When  General  Malcolm  came  for  the  first 
time  to  establish  with  Persia  the  relation  which  in 
reality  hadhever  been  interrupted  (!)  he  named  at 
Busheer  a  native  agent,  whose  principal  care  was 
to  provision  the  trading  ships  of  the  East  India 
Company.  This  agent  was  afterwards  replaced 
by  a  mulatto,  who  acquired  sufficient  authority  to 
encourage  the  establishment  of  a  resident.  At 
length  the  resident  at  Busheer  became  the  resident 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  I  shall  presently  describe 
the  extent  of  his  authority.  A  guard  of  Sipahis 
was  given  him,  who  on  my  first  visit  lodged  in  the 
residency,  a  ver}-  humble  and  meanly  constructed 
habitation.  But  when  I  came  a  second  time,  an 
open  space  was  cleared  around  it ;  thick  walls 
flanked  by  turrets  had  been  constructed  ;  the  Sipa- 
his were  in  greater  numbers,  and  encamped  around 
the  British  flag.  Beneath  a  large  shed  were  seve- 
ral guns,  brought  thither  under  pretence  of  selling 
them  to  the  Persian  government.  Upon  a  pinna- 
cle, more  lofty  than  any  in  the  city,  had  been 
raised  a  signal  mast  by  which  to  correspond  with 
the  vessels  in  the  roads.  In  a  word,  not  only  was 
the  residency  prepared  to  defeat  any  sudden  attack, 
but  soldiers  unskilful  as  the  Persians  could  never 
have  taken  it  by  force.  To  effect  this  a  siege 
would  have  been  necessary,  and,  the  sea  being  at 
no  great  distance,  assistance  could  have  come  from 
India  before  it  had  been  concluded.  All  these  in- 
novations, a  complete  military  establishment,  a  re- 
side t  more  powerful  than  thegovernor,  a  residency 
better  fortified  than  the  city,  had  arisen  in  the 
midst  of  an  uninterrupted  peace  of  thirty  years, 
without  treaties,  without  conventions,  without  the 
resident  being  accredited  with  the  Persian  govern- . 
ment,  without  his  even  being  by  his  own  govern- 
ment always  officially  recognized.  It  was  not  so 
when,  in  the  oscillations  of  British  policy  with 
Persia,  it  happened  that  the  minister  sent  into  that 
country  was  nominated  by  the  king.  When  such 
was  the  case,  the  resident  was  responsible  only  to 
the  Company  and  was  not  under  the  orders  of  the 
legation  of  Teheran.  The  first  English  agent  re- 
ceived for  his  pains  a  commission  on  what  he  fur- 
nished ;  the  second  240/.  a  year ;  but  the  last  was 
paid  4000/.  a  year,  and  enjoyed  many  valuable 
privileges  besides.  His  assistant's  salary  was 
1600/.,  that  of  his  medical  man,  1000/.  Our  min- 
istry had  conceived  the  idea  of  sending  to  act  in 
opposition  to  these  gentlemen  an  agent  to  be  gene- 
rously paid  the  sum  of  240/.  It  Was  with  some 
difficulty  that  I  succeeded  in  preventing  this  piece 
of  extravagance." — pp.  150,  151. 

It  is  obviously  M.  Fontanier's  design  in 
the  above  passage  to  insinuate  that  the  Eng- 
lish had  some  secret,  perhaps  criminal,  pur- 
pose to  serve  by  the  course  adopted.  He 
evidently  perceives  no  reason  why  the  Bri- 
tish residency  at  Busheer  should  be  a  for- 
tress, garrisoned  by  Sipahis  and  defended  by 
artillery.  M.  Fontanier,  though  a  French 
agent,  was  surrounded  by  no  such  circum- 
stances of  power.  He  does  not  comprehend 
therefore,  why  the  English  resident  should 


[  desire  to  occupy  a  diflferent  position.  Now 
we  do.  In  the  first  place  it  is  clear  that  M. 
Fontanier,  in  spite  of  his  personal  abilities, 
exercised  no  influence  whatever  in  the  Per- 
sian gulf,  and  that  it  was  the  conviction  of 
this  which  ultimately  decided  him  to  trans- 
fer his  station  to  Bombay.  The  English  re- 
sident, not  having  the  option  of  staying  or 
leaving,  and  being  required  to  watch  over 
the  interests  of  a  valuable  commerce,  natu- 
rally endeavoured  to  fortify  himself  against 
violence  and  outrage,  whether  suggested  by 
fanaticism  or  cupidity.  An  event  which 
occurred  at  Teheran,  in  1829,  will  serve  to 
show  that  in  Persia  even  ambassadors,  to 
say  nothing  of  commercial  or  political  resi- 
dents, are  not  always  safe.  A  quarrel  hav- 
ing arisen  between  the  servants  of  the  Rus- 
sion  mission  and  some  people  of  the  capital, 
a  vast  mob  collected  and  poured  towards  the 
palace  of  the  embassy.  They  believed  or 
pretended  to  believe  that  two  Persians  were 
concealed  within  for  the  purpose  of  being 
subjected  to  ill  treatment,  and  they  profess- 
ed a  determination  to  deliver  them.  They 
attempted  to  force  an  entrance,  the  Russians 
fired  on  them,  and  one  man  was  killed.  Up- 
on this  the  multitude,  instead  of  retiring, 
became  more  infuriated,  battered  down  the 
gates,  forced  their  way  in,  and  massacred 
the  Russian  minister,  w  ith  all  his  suite  and 
attendants  save  one.*  It  is,  consequently, 
very  clear  that  walls  and  bastions,  and  Si- 
pahis, and  guns,  may  sometimes  be  ex- 
tremely useful  to  a  foreign  resident  in  a 
country  so  imperfectly  governed  as  Persia. 
In  fact,  eight  years  later,  our  own  agent  at 
Busheer  might  have  formed  the  subject  of  a 
similar  tragedy  but  for  the  precautions  with 


*  In  1835  the  Baron  Clement  de  Bode,  now  en- 
gaged in  preparing  for  pubJieation  a  highly  inter- 
esting work  on  Southern  Persia,  was  ordered  to  ex- 
hume the  remains  of  the  persons  cut  off  in  the 
above  catastrophe,  in  order  to  have  them  transfer- 
red for  interment  to  the  Armenian  burying-ground. 
The  body  of  the  ambassador  had  long  preriously 
been  conveyed  to  Tiflis,  where  his  obsequies  were 
performed  with  usual  honours.  It  was  found  that^ 
immediately  after  the  massacre,  a  narrow  trench 
had  been  excavated  in  the  garden  of  the  mission^ 
where  the  bodies  were  laid,  two  and  two,  and  a 
covering  of  earth  thrown  over  them.  Though  there 
were  forty  persons  in  the  palace  when  the  mob 
broke  in,  the  baron  could  discover  no  more  than 
twenty-six  skulls  or  skeletons  in  the  trench.  It  is 
conjectured,  therefore,  either  that  some  of  the  ser- 
vants being  Mussulmans  had  been  suffered  to  es- 
cape, or  that  their  remain*  had,  through  religious 
scruples,  been  decently  interred  elsewhere  by  their 
countrymen.  The  transifer  of  the  murdered  Rus- 
sians to  their  last  home  was  not  permitted  to  take 
place  in  open  daylight.  They  were  huddled  forth 
clandestinely  in  the  dark  of  the  evening.  And  hav- 
ing been  borne  in  silence  to  the  Armenian  cemetery, 
the  service  for  the  dead  was  read  over  them  in  Ih© 
dark  and  they  were  left  to  repose  in  peace. 
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"which  M.  Fontanier  is  so  little  satisfied.  Dr. 
Mackenzie,  acting-assistant  in  charge  of  the 
residency  of  Busheer,  writing  to  an  ambas- 
sador at  Teheran,  says  : — 

"On  the  evening  of  the  17th  (December)  report 
was  made  to  me  by  the  Naik  of  the  residency- 
gateway,  that  a  man  was  lying  outside  in  a  dying 
state,  from  blows  inflicted  on  him  by  Mr.  Gerald, 
the  apothecary  to  the  residency ;  a  report  which, 
from  the  universal  good  character  and  quiet  de- 
meanour of  Mr.  Gerald,  I  found  it  difficult  to 
believe.  I  however  directed  that  the  man  should 
be  taken  inside,  that  his  case  might  be  examined 
into  ;  but  in  a  couple  of  minutes  the  Naik  returned, 
and  reported  that  the  man  was  actually  dead,  which 
I  hesitated  to  credit ;  but  on  its  being  positively 
asserted,  I  also  hesitated  to  receive  inside  the 
residency  the  corpse  of  one  of  whom  I  knew 
nothing,  and  supposed  to  have  been  killed  under 
such  circumstances.  I  however  determined  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  spot  and  ascertain  the  real  state  of  the 
case ;  but  before  1  could  reach  it,  his  friends  had 
carried  him  away,  and,  as  I  was  told,  to  the 
Sheikh's  house,  some  saying  that  he  was  dead, 
others  that  he  still  breathed. 

"  On  inquiring  into  this  perplexing  affair,  it 
appeared  that  Mr.  Gerald,  on  proceeding  to  a  small 
mosque  or  monument  near  the  residency,  erected 
over  the  remains  of  a  relation  of  Sheikh  Nassir 
(and  which  it  would  appear  had  been  kept  in 
repair  for  some  years,  by  contributions  from  the 
Sipahis  and  Mr.  Gerald),  to  ascertain  what  repairs 
were  now  required,  found  it  occupied  by  an  Indian 
dervish,  who  was  also  a  Syud,  or  descendant  of 
the  prophet.  This  man,  apparently  under  the 
influence  of  the  intoxicating  drug,  beng,  which 
Indians  are  in  the  habit  of  smoking,  without  any 
provocation,  repeatedly  made  use  of  insulting 
language  to  Mr.  Gerald,  and  also  knocked  off  his 
cap,  which  Mr.  Gerald  resented  by  kicking  him, 
but  apparently  without  inflicting  any  serious 
kjury. 

"  I  now  perceived  that  the  Syud  was  acting  a 
part  in  the  hope  of  extorting  money,  and  although 
it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  Mr.  Gerald,  con- 
sidering the  great  provocation  he  had  received, 
was  much,  if  at  all,  to  blame,  I  thought  it  would 
be  better  if  the  affair  could  be  settled  privately,  and 
the  trouble  and  annoyance  likely  to  result  from  it 
prevented.  I  therefore  told  Mr.  Gerald  that  I  did 
not  approve  of  his  conduct,  that  it  was  likely  to 
be  made  the  cause  of  disturbance,  and  recommended 
him  to  come  to  some  arrangement  with  the  Syud 
and  put  a  stop  to  his  complaints,  for  1  well  knew 
the  estimation  in  which  those  descendants  of 
Mohammed  are  held  by  some,  and  the  influence 
they  possess,  however  worthless  they  may  in 
reality  be. 

"  With  as  little  delay  as  possible  I  sent  a 
message  to  Sheikh  Nassir,  by  the  moonshee  of  the 
residency,  acquainting  him  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  expressing  a  hope  that  if  a  little 
time  were  allowed,  the  affair  would  be  quietly  and 
calisfactorily  settled. 

''Next  day  I  learned  that  no  apprehension  of 
the  Syud- s  life  were  entertained,  that  the  treatment 
he  had  been  subjected  to,  although  not  altogether 
approved  of,  did  not  excite  much  interest;  but  I 
also  learned  thai  the  Sheikh,  to  whose  house  he 


had  been  conveyed,  was  that  of  the  kazi,  instead 
of  the  governor's,  which  made  me  still  more 
anxious  that  some  private  arrangement  should  be 
made  ;  but  the  measures  adopted  did  not  suffice  to 
effect  it,  and  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  should 
not  have  been  done. 

"  On  the  19th  I  was  waited  on  by  a  man  from 
Sheikh  Nassir,  who  delivered  a  note  to  me,  and 
asked  whether  f  had  heard  of  the  affair  in  w^bich 
Mr.  Gerald  was  implicated  ;  I  told  him  that  I  had, 
but  that  I  hoped  it  would  be  settled.  He  then, 
after  many  allusions  to'the  high  descent  of  the 
Syud,  and  the  seriousness  of  the  offence  in  the 
eyes  of  the  professors  of  the  Mahommedan 
religion,  referred  to  the  often  told  tale  of  the 
Russian  ambassador,  by  asking  me  whether  I 
supposed  Futteh  Ali  Shah  assented  to  the  assault 
made  by  the  mob  on  that  unfortunate  occasion.  I 
replied  that  I  did  not  conceive  that  to  be  a  matter 
of  which  to  boast,  but,  on  the  contrary,  of  which 
to  be  ashamed,  and  inquired  whether  it  was  again 
alluded  to  with  the  hope  of  terrifying ;  if  so,  that 
he  should  fail  in  his  object.  He  affirmed  that 
such  was  not  his  intention,  but  his  language  and 
the  expression  of  his  countenance  did  not  cor- 
respond." 

The  termination  of  this  affair  may  be  giv- 
en in   very  few  words.     Finding  he  could 
not  obtain  the  money  for  which  he  sham- 
med death  and  performed  so  many  other  ca- 
pers, the  Syud  grew  desperate,  and,  seizing 
a  hatchet,  marched  to  the  door  of  the  resi- 
dency, vowing  he  would  sacrifice  some  one. 
He  soon,  houever,  learned  to  entertain  more 
sober   thoughts.     The  political  agent   me- 
naced the  governor,  and  the  governor  enter- 
ed into  explanations,  but  nothing  was  done. 
In  fact  Lord  Palmerston  wrote  to  our  ambas 
sador,  that  Great  Britain  now  held  the  Per- 
sian government   responsible  for   the   resi- 
dent's safety.     M.  Fontanier  served  no  such 
J3tompt  and  powerful  government.     He  was 
enabled  therefore  to  exercise  no  influence 
over  the  native   authorities,  otherwise  we 
cannot  believe  he  would  have  coolly  suffered 
so  tragical  an  event  to  take  place  as  the  mur- 
der of  Sheikh  Ben  Tajib.   He  had  discovered 
that  the  crime  was  in  contemplation,  he  even 
knew  when  it  was  to  take  place,  and  was 
conscious  that  a  word  of  warning  from  him 
would  have  saved  the  Sheikh's  life.    Yet  he 
spoke  not  that  single  word,  he  gave  not  that 
warning,  but  awaited  patiently  the  bloody 
event,  which  an  English  agent  in  his  posi- 
tion, doubtless  because  invested  with  more 
influence  and  power,  would  unquestionably 
have  averted.     We  are  persuaded  that  M. 
Fontanier,  than  whom  we  have  seldom  met 
a  man  of  more  gentle  manners,  would  gladly 
have  saved  Ben  Tajib  if  he  could,  and  that 
to  this  moment  he  frequently  regrets  the  ab- 
solute lack  of  authority  which  rendered  him 
in  some  sort  the  unwilling  accomplice  of 
Mehemed  Chelebi.     The  narrative  of  the 
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catastrophe  could  not  be  given 
in  his  own  words. 


better  than 


"  Whilst  the  estabhshment  of  Mohamera  was 
attracting  universal  attention,  Basso ra  had  returned 
to  its  accustomed  state,  and  the.  English  otficers 
came  there  less  frequently,  much  to  the  annoyance 
of  the  provisional  governor,  who  wished  to  have 


letter  which  announced  that  Ben-Tajib  had  been 
condemned  to  death  or  rather  to  assassination. 
There  was  yet  time  to  save  the  intended  victim, 
but  I  did  not  do  so;  1  might  have  saved  him,  but 
it  was  not  my  duty  to  do  so.  1  was  compelled  to 
/orget  that  this  man  had  never  acted  otherwise 
than  kindly  towards  me,  and  to  sufier  him  to  perish 
misembly.     I  remained,  until  all  was  over,  in  a 


opportunities  of  being  agreeable  to  them,  in  order  1  state  of  agitation  which  1  cannot  describe,  now 
to  gain  the  support  of  the  resident  of  Bagdad.  To  I  ready  to  send  to  him  anon,  arrested  by  the  respon- 
further  his  private  ends  he  had  taken  the  delicate   sibility  which  I  should  have   thus  taken   upon 


precaution  of  sending,  to  the  controller  of  the  cus- 
toms of  Bagdad,  an  exactaccount  of  what  Mehemed- 
Chelebi  had  stolen.  He  expected  by  this  means 
to  set  the  two  co-partners  by  the  ears.  Never- 
theless they  did  not  quarrel,  but  laid  their  heads  to- 


myself.  In  these  horrible  countries,  it  is  through 
seas  of  blood  that  political  ambition  wades  to  the 
attainment  of  its  object.  Ben-Tajib,  though 
warned  in  time,  would  not  have  fled;  he  would 
I  have  menaced   the  governor  and  his  followers. 


gether  to  concert  the  ruin  of  Tajib-Oglu.  Ac-  \  seized  on  the  city  and  given  it  up  to  pillage,  and 
cordingly  they  obtained  from  the  pasha  a  firman,  I  then  forced  the  pasha  to  reconquer  this  portion  of 
authorizing  the  assassination  of  the  sheikh  ;  it  w^as  his  domains.  Such  would  have  been,  among  this 
drawn  up  secretly  ;  four  persons  only  having  Mahommedan  people,  the  consequences  of  an  act 
knowledge  of  the  affair — the  controller  of  the  cus-  [  dictated  by  the  commonest  humanity, 
toms,  Meheq^ed-Chelebi,  and  a  Jew  from  wlKnnj  "  Mehemed-Chelebi  had  brought  with  him  an 
it  was  necessary  to  borrow  money  and  explain  how  ^  Arab  Chief  named  Ben-Mutchari,  a  relative  of  the 
the  payment  was  to  be  effected,  blatters  being  Zeir  family,  the  rival  of  that  of  Tajib.  They 
thus  arranged,  it  wasdeterminp'i  tO  feign  displeasure  made  their  entry  with  much  pomp,  and  repaired 
against  Mehemed-Chelebi,  who  was  to  set  out  to  the  hall  of  the  divan,  where  every  one  was  as- 
secretly,  whilst  his  substitute  was  to  be  informed  sembled  and  into  which  even  my  servants  pene- 
that  his  nomination  should  soon  be  signed.  Ben-  trated.  It  was  there  that  Ben-Tajib  went  to  see 
Tajib  at  this  time  resided  near  Bassora,  and  was  the  governor,  whom  he  embraced  as  well  as  Ben- 
more  completely  than  ever  master  of  the  country.  Mutchari,  though  he  signified  to  the  latter  that  he 
Havingbeennot  very  courteously  received  onboard  must  quit  Bassora  within  twenty-four  hours, 
the  Hugh  Lindsay,  which  he  visited  only  a  few  Every  one  then  sat  down  to  talk,  and  at  length  the 
days  after  he  had  prevented  the  execution  of  a  plot  cadi  was  called  and  ordered  to  read  publicly  the 
formed  by  some  Arabs  for  its  destruction  by  fire,  firman  of  nomination.  That  of  the  governor  was 
his  pride  was  hurt  and  his  anger  roused,  so  that  he  :  first  read,  and  then  that  of  the  cadi,  before  that  of 
showed  himself,  in  everything,  hostile  to  the  the  Sheikh  of  Zobeir.  This  violation  of  the  es- 
English,  and  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his  feelings. .  tablished  etiquette  somewhat  disturbed  Ben-Tajib ; 
The  residency  at  Busheer,  with  which  I  continued  but  the  mutselim,  to  distract  his  attention,  said  that 
to  maintain  amicable  relations,  even  wrote  to  me  on  ■  it  was  useless  in  the  Ramazan  season  to  keep 
this  subject,  requesting  me  to  exert  my  influence,  i  weary  Mahommedans  under  aims,  and  complained 
which  was  evidently  supposed  to  be  greater  than  that  he  could  not  hear  distinctly  the  words  of  the 
what  I  either  possessed  or  desired.  Ben  Tajib,  it .  firmans.  All  the  Arabs  who  had  followed  Ben- 
is  true,  never  refused  any  request  I  made  to  him,  <  Tajib  were  therefore  driven  out  of  the  court  of 
but  I  did  not  exactly  understand  what  I  was  ex-  j  the  palace,  and  even  the  soldiers  of  the  governor 
pected  to  do  in  return.  He  often  showed  extreme  j  were  sent  away,  except  those,  who,  according  to 
interest  in  the  intelligence  I  received  from  Bagdad, !  custom,  discharged  the  cannon  during  the  reading 
and  his  anxiety  augmented  when  the  approaching !  of  the  firman.  This  was  novr  continued,  but  Ben- 
nomination  of  a  governor  was  mentioned.  Me- 1  Tajib,  perceiving  that  the  cadi  was  still  placed  be- 
hemed-Chelebi,   in  order  to  arrive  unexpectedly,   fore  him,  rose  to  leave.     As  he  paused  at  the  door 


had  caused,  after  his  departure  from  Bagdad,  all 
the  couriers  destined  for  Bassora  to  be  stopped. 
One  of  thom,  however,  reached  Zobeir,  and  Q^n 
Tajib,  warned  of  his  arrival,  gathered  his  partisans 
together.  He  was  ready  to  act  on  the  defensive  if 
the  governor  had  brought  with  him  troops  enough 
to  excite  his  suspicions.  Mehemed-Chelebi  was 
not  guilty  of  this  fault,  and  when  he  arrived  pre- 
tended to  be  afraid  of  the  Sheikh  and  not  to  dare 
to  enter  the  city.  He  remained  two  days  at  the 
gates  of  the  custom-house  and  only  made  his 
entry  the  third  ;  it  was  a  Friday,  and  on  that  very 
day  I  met  Ben-Tajib,  followed  by  a  numerous 
body  of  men,  going  to  the  mosque  to  offer  up  his 
mid-day  prayer.  He  laughed  at  the  mutselim  and 
the  small  number  of  soldiers  he  brought  with  him, 
and  did  not  deign  even  to  go  to  meet  him.  On  re- 
turning to  my  house  1  found  there  a  young  Jew, 
whom  I  protected  and  who  procured  intelligence 
for  me.  He  had  gone  to  the  house  of  one  of  his 
relations,  had  looked  over  his  papers,  and  seen  a 


of  the  divan  to  put  on  his  slippers,  an  Aita  shot 
him  in  the  back,  and  a  young  boy,  who  held  his 
pipe,  having  laid  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  was 
instantly  cut  down.  At  the  sound  of  the  pistol- 
shot,  the  gates  of  the  palace  were  closed,  and  the 
Arabs  prevented  from  entering.  They  threatened, 
however,  to  storm  the  place,  and  only  dispersed 
when  the  naked  body  of  their  chief  was  hurled 
from  one  of  the  windows.  A  negro  slave,  who 
had  been  much  attached  to  the  unhappy  Sheikh, 
whose  hfe  he  had  twice  saved,  then  ran  to  his 
master's  house,  got  possession  of  his  papers, 
mounted  his  mare  and  flew  to  Zobeir,  where  he 
arrived  in  time  for  the  whole  family  to  escape 
with  their  treasures.  The  governor's  people  ar- 
rived too  late,  and  found  only  fragments  of  regis- 
ters, which  enabled  them,  however,  to  annoy  and 
plunder  many  individuals.  Ben-Mutchari  was 
made  Sheikh  of  Zobeir,  and  most  of  the  chiefs 
submitted  to  him ;  he  destroyed  in  his  turn  the 
house  of  the  Ben-Tajibs,  and,  on  the  very  even- 
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ing  of  this  tragedy,  all  the  partisans  of  the  Zeir 
family  gathered  together  over  the  ruins  to  celebrate 
their  victory — the  night  passed  away  in  dancing 
and  feasting. 

♦'  Such   are  the   details   of  a  horrible  murder, 
committed  in  cold-blood  by  a  young  man  thirty 
years  of  age,  of  gentle  manners,  and  a  gay  and 
kindly  disposition ;   such  is  the  fruit  of  Mahom- 
medan  religion  and  connection ;   such  is  their  in- 
fluence in  perverting  even  the  best  disposed.     Who 
will  after  this  be  astonished  at  the  imperturbability 
with   M'hich   an   old  chief  like  Mohammed  Ali 
caused  the  Mam€lukes  to  be  massacred;   at  the 
ruthlessness  with   which  Daoud-Pasha  put   the 
Georgians  to  death  at  Bagdad ;   and  the  general 
butchery  of  the  Janizaries  and  the  Greeks  over  the 
whole  face  of  the  Ottoman  empire  ?     Certain  au- 
thors have  attempted  to  derive  from  these  execu- 
tions proofs  of  a  noble  character;   and   1   have 
seen  it  printed  that  the  murder  of  the  Due  d'En- 
ghiea  was,  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  a  crime  as 
odious  as  the  massacre  of  the  Mamelukes.     In 
truth,  my  indignation  is  aroused  when  civilized 
men  are  compared  to  the  miscreants  of  Asia,     If 
Napoleon  was  the  murderer  of  the  Due  d'Enghien, 
who  can  trace  in  that  account  any  real  resemblance 
between  him  and  the  Pasha  of  Egypt }    He  must 
probably  have   regretted  his    crime;    must  have 
sought  to  explain  it,  to  assign  reasons  for  it,  to  ex- 
tenuate it ;   his  conscience  must  have  disturbed  his 
peace  of  mind.     The  despots  of  the  East,  on  the 
contrary,  never  regret  similar  acts ;    Mohammed 
Ali  laughs  at  the  simplicity  with  which  the  Mam- 
elukes allowed  themselves  to  be  deceived.     Me- 
hemed  Melebi  experienced  no  greater  remorse; 
his  enemy  having  fallen,  he  and  Ben-Mutchari 
embraced ;   and  they  received  the  congratulation 
of  the  whole  town.     Next  day  the  same  governor 
sent  poison  to  him  who  had  aspired  to   succeed 
him,  and  put  in  prison  the  Jew  who  had  betrayed 
him,  in  order  to  extort  money  from  him.      This 
done,  he  thought  it  full  time  to  begin  to  make  merry, 
gave  himself  up  to  pleasure,  and  took  divers  country 
excursions.     But  he  soon  abandoned  the  last  of 
the  amusements,  for  he  thought  he  recognized,  in 
a  garden,  the  redoubtable  negro-slave  of  Ben-Ta- 
jib  and  he  fled  back  not  unmoved  to  his  palace. 
Of  Ben-Tajib,  however,  he  never  spoke  but  to 
chuckle  over  the  capital  trick  he  had  played  him. 
The  assassin  of  the  Sheikh,  who  alone  had  been 
informed  by  the  governor  of  what  was  intended, 
became  an  important  personage  after  his  achieve- 
ment.     Every  one   vied  in   congratulating  and 
making  him  presents,  and  I  was  thought  sufficient- 
ly green  because    I   abstained   from   paying  him 
compliments.     But  the  mutselim,  who  did  not  re- 
ward him  very  largely,  soon  began  to  look  upon 
him  with  fear,  and  not  long  afterwards  caused  him 
to  be  made  away  with," 

We  ought,  perhaps,  to  add  that  an  Eng- 
lish translation  of  this  first  part  of  M.  Fon- 
tanier's  work  has  already  appeared,  and  that 
the  second  and  third  volumes,  which  will 
be  devoted  exclusively  to  India,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  published  in  the  course  of  two 
months. 


Art.  III. — Geschichte  der  EngJischen  Revo- 
lution. Von.  F.  C.  Dahlmann.  (His- 
tory of  the  English  Revolution,)  Leip- 
sig.     1844. 

Professor  Dahlmann 's  work  contains  the 
substance  of  a  series  of  lectures  delivered 
at  Bonn  in  the  summer  of  1843.     The  title 
is  calculated  to  mislead  an  English  reader, 
for  the   name  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
apply  to  the  events  of  1688  is  here  extend- 
ed to  the  history  of  two  centuries,  beginning 
with  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.,  and  end- 
ing  with  the  abdication  of  James  II.     M. 
Guizot,   in  his   '  Histoire  de  la  Revolution 
d'Angleterre,'  commencing  with  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  set  the  example  of  disregard- 
ing the  conventional  use  of  the  word  Revo- 
lution, with  what  advantage  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  discover.     If  by  Revolution  the  historian 
means  to  distinguish  an  era  of  constitutional 
changes,  it  is  plain  that  he  may  extend  or 
limit  at  pleasure  the  period  which  he  selects 
for  illustration.     There  were  great  political 
alterations  between  1485  and  1688,  or  even, 
to  adopt  Guizot's  limits,  between  1625  and 
1688.     There    is    also,   as  Dahlmann  with 
undeniable  justice  remarks,  a  striking  con- 
trast  between    Queen   Boadicea    escaping 
servitude   by   suicide   and  Queen  Victoria 
giving  laws  to  the  Chinese  :  yet  the  inter- 
mediate period  of  1800  years  can  scarcely 
be    called    a    Revolution.     If   the    social 
changes  of  two  centuries  were  accompanied 
by  corresponding  adaptations  of  old  institu- 
tions  to   new   circumstances,   the    process 
requires   a   different   name   from  the  rapid 
changes  of  dynasty  or  of  constitution  which 
form  definite    epochs   in  the  history  of  so 
many   European   states.     France   acknow- 
ledges only  two  Revolutions,  one  extending 
over   ten   or   eleven   years,  the  other  over 
scarcely  the  same  number  of  days — Belgi- 
um, America,  Saxony,  Spain,  has  each  its 
Revolution,  the  work  of  a  single  generation. 
In  English   history  the  term  has  a  strictly 
definite     application.       The    dynasty    was 
changed   when   Henry   VII.   ascended  the 
throne  in  virtue  of  a  nugatory  title  backed 
up  by  quasi-conquest,  and  confirmed  by  Act 
of  Parliament.     The   very   foundations   of 
the  constitution  were  altered  in  the  course 
of  the  civil  war ;  but  accident  and  custom 
have  appropriated  to  the  expulsion  of  James 
II.  and   the  establishment  of  William  and 
Mary   the   exclusive   title    of  the   English 
Revolution.     If  Guizot  or  Dahlmann  think 
the  name   ill   applied,  we  have  no  wish  to 
argue  the  question:  it  is  enough  that  the 
imposition  of  names  on  persons  or  things, 
belo'hgs  io  custom  and  not  to  philosophic 
historians.     If  writers  were  at  their  plea- 
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sure   to   give   the  name  of  Reform  to  the 
suppression  of  monasteries  and  of  appeal  to 
Rome,   and    that    of    Reformation   to   the 
change  of  the  parliamentary  franchise  under 
William    IV.,  it  might  be  difficult  to  show 
that  they  were  wrong,  except  on  the  princi- 
ple  that  proper  names  must  be  regarded, 
and  that  conventional  terms  are  more  con- 
venient than  definitions      It  may  be  added 
that   the    adoption   of  an  unusual  name  is 
equivalent  to   an   assertion   of  its  superior 
fitness,  and  that   the   title-page  of  a   book 
should  confine  itself  to  indicating  the  sub- 
ject, and  should  never  convey  a  proposition. 
VVe  confess  that  from  so  able  a  political 
writer  as  Dahlmann  we  would  rather  have 
received  a  detailed  investigation  of  an  im- 
portant series  of  events,  than  a  rapid  sum- 
mary   of    the    whole    course    of    modern 
English  history.     We  have  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  the  work  will  be  acceptable  and 
useful  to  German  readers,  and  even  our  own 
countrymen  may  welcome  its  appearance, 
as  we  are  not  aware  that  so  lucid  and  im- 
partial  a  history   of  the   same  period  has 
hitherto  been  compressed  within  the  conve- 
nient   bulk    of  a    single    octavo    volume. 
English  writers,  says  the  author,  are  unsatis- 
factory  from   their   partizanship,    Germans 
from  their  want  of  spirit,  ( Matter zigkeitjy 
while  Guizot  begins  too  late,  ends  too  early, 
and  enters  into  greater  detail  than  is  consis- 
tent with  a  clear  view  of  the  fundamental 
relations  of  history. 

Dahlmann  has,  we  think,  succeeded  in  the 
object  which  he  has  proposed  to  himself. 
He  is  dispassionate,  and  generally,  we  be- 
lieve, just   and   accurate,  and  his  style  is 
plain,  distinct  and  manly — he  is  perfectly 
free  from  the  errors  of  taste  which  make 
the  writings  of  many  laborious  Germans  of 
the  present  day  so  difficult  for  a  foreigner  to 
read  ;  he  uses  no  disproportioned  digressions, 
or  inept  aphorisms,  and  has  no  occasion  for 
the  sudden   ejaculations,  lyrical  transitions, 
and  other  gratuitous  gambols,  with  which 
some  of  his  countrymen  relieve  the  dreary 
monotony  of  their  style.     Familiar  as  the 
story  necessarily  is,  the  author  has  told  it  so 
well  that  we  have  read  it  again  with  plea- 
sure and  even  with  interest.     In  an  account 
of  Henry  VIII.,  of  Elizabeth,  or  of  Charles 
I.,  it  is  pleasant  to  meet  with  a  historian, 
who  has  no  wish  or  intention  to  make  use 
of  the  facts  which  he  relates  to  prove  any 
political  or  religious  proposition.     In   this 
respect  the  natural  impartiality  of  a  foreigner 
is  rendered  still  more  easy  to  practise  by  the 
plan  of  the  work,  which  leaves  no  room  for 
disquisition,  and  little  even  for  the  expres- 
sion of  opinion.     No  student  will  expect  to 
find  in  one  small  volume  a  sufficient  account 


of  the  opposing  principles  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  of  the  Reformers,  or  in  later 
times  of'  the  Court  and  Country  parties ; 
but  he  will  be  content  with  a  view  of  the 
chief  results  of  the  internal  and  external 
causes,  which  determined  the  regular  and 
wonderful  advance  of  English  civilisation 
from  the  accession  of  the  Tudors  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  Stuarts.  Rapid  and  gene- 
ral glances  over  long  periods  of  time  are  as 
essential  to  the  comprehensiveness  of  his- 
torical judgments,  as  minute  investigations 
are  to  their  accuracy. 

While,  however,  we  admit  that  the  contri- 
butions of  foreign  writers  may  form  an  use- 
ful supplement  to  our  knowledge  of  English 
history,  we  are  not  disposed  implicitly  to 
adopt    the    charge   of    partizanship   which 
Dahlmann  brings  against  our  countrymen. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Clarendon 
should  write  otherwise  than  as  a  leader  of 
the  Royalists — Hume  allowed  himself  to  be 
carried  too  far  by  his  indignation  against  the 
monopoly   of   public    opinion,   which    the 
Whigs  had  exercised  for  seventy  years,  and 
in  our  time  we  have  writers  who  calmly 
assume  the  inherent  fitness  of  republics,  in 
the  same  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Froude  found 
a  proof  of  the  apostolical  succession  in  the 
so-called  martyrdom  of  Charles  and  Laud. 
But  it  would  be  most  unjust  to  attribute  to 
every  writer  of  the  present  day  the  bias  of 
the  earlier  historians.     Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh's unfinished  *  History  of  the  Revolu- 
tion'  may   command   the  respect  of  those 
who  differ  most  widely  from  his  opinions  ; 
and    Mr.    Hallam,   in   the    '  Constitutional 
History  of  England,'  a  work  which  Dahl- 
mann seems  to  us  not  sufficiently  to  have 
consulted,    has  often  arrived  at  results  di- 
rectly opposed  to  the  traditional  tenets  of 
his  party. 

And  even  if  partizanship  is  unavoidable, 
every  country  must  chiefly  trust  to  native 
historians — the  stander-by  may  see  most  of 
the  game,  but  those  who  play  at  it  enter 
most  into  its  spirit.  An  Englishman  under- 
stands the  struggles  of  Whigs  and  Tories  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  because  he  is  a 
Whig  or  a  Tory  now — he  knows  the  secret 
links  which  connect  the  most  heterogeneous 
parts  of  a  political  creed,  while  foreigners 
strive  in  vain  to  find  some  logical  principle 
of  union.  The  case  is  the  same  with  all 
countries.  How  little  can  books  enable  us 
to  judge  of  the  complex  feelings  with  which 
Germans  regard  political  measures  as  they 
bear  on  the  cohesive  principle  of  their  com- 
mon nationality,  and  on  the  mutual  repul- 
sion of  the  several  states.  We  may  illus- 
trate our  meaning  by  the  recent  ecclesiasti- 
cal dissensions  in  Scotland.     On  the  north 
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of  the  Tweed  there  was  great  warmth  and 
excitement ;  on  the  south  there  was  every 
facihty  for  observation  which  neighbourhood 
and  the  calmest  indifference  could  afford  : 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  to 
Scotchmen  that  we  must  look  for  the  future 
history  of  the  schism — it  will  be  difficult 
for  them  to  give  an  impartial  history  of  their 
proceedings,  but  we  believe  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  English  writers  to  giv^e  an  ac- 
count of  them  at  all. 

Another  disadvantage  under  which  a 
foreigner  labours  is  the  necessity  of  copy- 
ing literally  from  his  authorities  the  more 
triding  particulars  of  names  and  titles, 
which  are  habitually  familiar  to  the  native 
student.  Even  newspaper  writers  in  Ger- 
many are  laudably  careful  in  avoiding  trifling 
errors  in  the  use  of  foreign  names  and 
phrases  ;  and  we  have  not  been  disappointed 
in  our  expectation  that  Dahlmann's  intimate 
knowledge  of  our  institutions  and  history 
would  ensure  his  general  accuracy  in  trifles, 
but  the  breadth  and  extent  of  his  plans  has 
led  him  in  a  few  cases  to  glance  slightly  at 
the  authorities  which  he  followed,  and  con- 
sequently to  fall  into  some  errors  of  little 
consequence,  which  may  be  easily  corrected 
in  a  future  edition. 

The  first  passage  on  which  we  have  to 
remark  refers  to  an  early  period  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII. — "  The  inexorable  severity 
of  the  king  was  directed  chiefly  against  the 
great  men  ;  and  the  extraordinary  court  of 
the  Star-chamber,  which  was  afterwards  so 
justly  odious,  and  which  Henry  brought  into 
use  by  virtue  of  his  power  as  supreme 
judge,  was  felt  by  the  people  as  a  benefit." 

A  passage  follows  referring  to  the  forcible 
interference  of  the  nobility  with  the  execu- 
tion of  judicial  sentences.  "  It  was  especi- 
ally against  these  maintenances  that  the  Star- 
chamber  was  instituted,  to  take  cognizance 
of  them  instead  of  juries  or  of  the  Upper 
House."  (pp.  27,  28.)  There  are  several 
inaccuracies  in  this  statement.  The  mea- 
sure was  not  effected  by  any  prerogative  of 
the  king,  but  by  an  act  of  parhament  (3  H. 
VII.  c.  i.)  Nor  was  the  Star-chamber  then 
instituted  for  the  first  time.  The  words  of 
Lord  Bacon  in  the  '  History  of  King  Henry 
VII.'  are  these — '  The  authority  of  the  Star- 
chamber,  which  had  before  subsisted  by  the 
ancient  common  laws  of  the  realm,  was 
confirmed,  in  certain  cases,  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment. If  causes  were  criminal,  the  court 
used  to  sit  in  the  chamber  called  the  Star- 
chamber;  if  civil,  in  the  White-chamber, 
or  White-hall.  The  Star-chamber  is  of 
good  elements.  It  discerueth  principally  of 
four  kinds  of  causes,  forces,  frauds,  crimes 
various  of  stellionate,  and  the  inchoations, 


or  middle  acts,  towards  crimes  capital  or 
heinous,  not  actually  committed  or  perpe- 
trated. But  that  which  was  principally 
aimed  at  by  this  act  was  force,  and  the  two 
chief  supports  of  force,  combination  of  mul- 
titudes, and  maintenance  or  headships  of 
great  persons."  It  is  therefore  clear  that 
the  power  of  the  Star-chamber  does  not 
date  from  Henry  VII.,  but  it  is  farther  shown 
by  Mr.  Hallam  ('Constitutional  History,' c. 
i.)  that  even  Bacon  is  in  error,  and  that  the 
act  does  not  refer  to  the  Star-chamber  at  all, 
but  to  another  court  consisting  of  a  commit- 
tee of  the  privy  council,  which  went  into 
disuse  soon  after  the  middle  of  Henry  VIII. 's 
reign — "  The  court  of  Star-chamber,"  he 
says,  "was  the  old  consilium  ordinarium, 
against  whose  jurisdiction  manjr  statutes  had 
been  enacted  from  the  time  of  Edward  III. 
No  part  of  the  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the 
Star-chamber  could  be  maintained  on  the 
authority  of  the  statute  ol  Henry  VII."  It 
cannot  properly  be  said  that  the  court  super- 
seded the  functions  of  juries,  as  the  partiali- 
ty of  sheriffs  in  making  panels,  and  the  tak- 
ing of  money  by  juries,  offences  which  no 
jury  trial  could  reach,  are  among  the  prin- 
cipal grievances  which  it  was  intended  to 
correct.  Still  less  could  it  interfere  with 
the  House  of  Lords,  who  possessed  no  ordi- 
nary jurisdiction  except  as  a  court  of  ap- 
peal. On  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  courts 
connected  with  the  privy  council  in  early 
times,  Dahlmann's  view  is  supported  by  Mr. 
Hallam,  but  it  is  opposed  to  the  authority 
of  Mackintosh.  Bacon,  who  wrote  for 
James  II.,  cannot  be  quoted  as  evidence  of 
any  weight  in  their  favour. 

In  the  same  page  (28)  Dahlmann  substi- 
tutes the  name  of  Ii^ssex  for  that  of  De 
Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  in  the  well  known 
story  of  Henry  VII.  's  visit  to  the  castle  of 
Henningham ;  he  also  increases  the  fine 
which  the  king  imposed  on  his  host,  for 
giving  badges  to  persons  not  of  his  house- 
hold, from  15,000  marks  to  10,000  pounds. 
In  speaking  of  the  persons  who  were 
executed  by  the  king  for  treason  in  1494, 
he  says — "  The  most  prominent  of  these 
was  Lord  Stanley,  to  whom  the  king  was 
indebted  as  to  a  second  father  for  care  of 
him  in  youth,  and  for  his  crown  and  life  in 
the  decisive  battle.  His  death  made  Mar- 
garet Plantagenet  a  second  time  a  widow, 
the  mother  of  the  king  and  the  person 
through  whom  he  traced  his  right  to  the 
throne."  (p.  23.) 

The  king's  mother  did  not  inherit  the 
name  of  Plantagenet,  but  that  of  Beaufort, 
which  was  adopted  by  all  the  Somerset 
family,  as  well  as  by  her  great-uncle,  the 
celebrated  Cardinal  of  Winchester.     In  the 
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next  place  the  death  of  her  husband  must 
have  made  her  a  widow  for  the  third  time, 
as  after  the  death  of  Edmund  Tudor,  Earl 
of  Richmond,  she  had  married  Sir  Henry 
Stafford,  uncle  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
On  the  present  occasion,  however,  she 
incurred  neither  a  second  nor  a  third  widow- 
hood, for  the  nobleman  executed  by  Henry 
was  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  Sir  William 
Stanley,  brother  to  Margaret's  husband, 
Thomas  Stanley,  Earl  of  Derby.  It  was  to 
Thomas  Stanley  that  the  king  had  been  in- 
debted for  the  care  of  his  youth,  but  it  was 
William  who  had  saved  Henry's  life  in 
Richard's  last  desperate  charge  at  Bosworth, 
and  who  had  afterwards  crowned  him  in 
the  field.  The  two  brothers  are  so  often 
mentioned  indifferently  as  Lord  Stanley  that 
we  are  not  surprised  at  Dahlmann's  mis- 
lake.  It  is  much  more  strange  that  he  has 
been  preceded  and  perhaps  led  into  it  by 
Macidntosh— ('  History  of  England,'  vol.  2. 
p.  80.)  Bacon  and  Hume  state  the  cir- 
cumstances correctly. 

Like  many  other  historians,  Dahlmann  is 
led  to  infer  from  the  practical  despotism  of 
Henry  VIII.  an  extent  of  prerogative  in  the 
icrown  which  by  no  means  existed.  The 
king  effected  all  his  purposes  by  the  aid  of 
parliament ;  from  them  were  derived  the 
discretionary  powers  with  which  they  so 
servilely  entrusted  him ;  and  the  author  is 
hardly  correct  in  his  statement,  that  by  the 
celebrated  act  of  1539,  royal  proclamations, 
issued  with  the  assent  of  the  privy  council, 
were  to  have  the  force  of  law  ;  gtill  less  in 
his  conclusion,  that  the  passing  of  the  act 
was  a  parliamentary  suicide — it  was  at  least 
a  suicide  not  followed  by  death.  On  the 
contrary,  the  parliament  was  now  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  exclusive  authority  which 
it  assumed  a  hundred  years  later,  as  Mack- 
intosh remarks — "  Those  who  saw  the  at- 
tainders of  queens,  the  alteration  of  an 
established  religion,  and  the  frequent  dis- 
turbance of  the  regal  succession  established 
by  acts  of  parliament,  considered  nothing  as 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  so  potent  an  as- 
sembly- The  omnipotence  of  parliament 
appeared  no  longer  a  mere  hyperbole."  It 
may  be  added  that  the  parliament  could  not, 
if  it  would,  have  enabled  the  king  to  dis- 
pense in  practice  with  its  authority.  The 
English  were  familiar  with  the  distinction 
between  tolerated  violence  and  lawful 
power  ;  and  long  experience,  from  the  time 
of  Le  Despenser,  down  to  Empsom  and 
Dudley,  had  shown  how  little  a  king  could 
protect  the  instruments  of  his  assumed 
power  from  the  eventual  reach  of  the  law. 
Nor  is  it  true  that  the  parliament  aban- 
doned its  general  legislative  power  to  the 
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king — it  had  already  conferred  upon  him  the 
supremacy  of  the  church,  and  had  given 
him  various  powers  for  disposing  of  the 
abbey-lands,  and  making  ecclesiastical  regu- 
lations. The  preamble  recites,  that  many 
things  called  for  speedy  remedies  and  could 
not  admit  of  delays  till  a  parliament  might 
be  called  ;  and  it  is  enacted,  that  proclama- 
tions made  by  the  king  in  council  under 
penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment  shall  have 
the  force  of  statutes,  but  with  the  proviso, 
that  such  proclamations  shall  not  prejudice 
any  person's  inheritance,  offices,  liberties, 
goods  and  chattels,  or  infringe  the  establish- 
ed laws.  It  is  probable  that  at  such  a  crisis, 
in  an  age  when  parliaments  were  summoned 
only  at  irregular  intervals,  it  might  be  ne- 
cessary to  entrust  some  dictatorial  powers 
to  the  permanent  executive  of  the  state. 
In  the  particular  case  the  parliament  was 
servile,  the  king  arbitrary,  and  the  power 
entrusted  to  him  excessive  ;  but  the  parlia- 
ment of  Henry  VIII.  no  more  committed 
suicide,  than  the  parliament  of  Victoria, 
when  it  entrusted  Her  Majesty  with  the 
power  of  legislating  by  proclamation  for 
Hong  Kong,  and  for  her  subjects  on  the  seas 
and  coasts  of  China. 

We  may  make  a  similar  remark  on  Dahl- 
mann's censure  of  the  king's  testamentary 
preference  of  his  younger  sister  the  Duchess 
of  Suffolk  to  the  Queen  of  Scotland  in  set- 
tling the  remainder  to  the  crown.  It  was 
always  held  by  lawyers  that  the  elder  sister 
inherited  the  crown,  but  from  the  Conquest 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  question 
had  never  practically  arisen.  The  succes- 
sion had  only  once  passed  through  a  female, 
in  the  case  of  the  Empress  Matilda,  who 
was  the  only  daughter  of  Henry  I.,  till  the 
time  of  the  disputed  succession  between 
York  and  Lancaster  ;  and  tliough  Elizabeth 
of  York  was  the  true  heiress,  her  son 
claimed  the  crown  rather  under  the  parlia- 
mentary title  of  his  father.  The  analogy 
of  English  law,  which  recognizes  no  right 
of  primogeniture  among  females,  and  vests 
in  the  king  the  absolute  disposal  of  a  title 
fallen  into  abeyance  (among  coheiresses) 
might  seem  to  justify  Henry  in  exercising  at 
his  discretion  a  power,  which  in  the  particu- 
lar instance  had  been  expressly  vested  in 
him  by  statute. 

The  most  interesting  and  most  disputed 
portion  of  our  history,  the  Civil  War,  with 
the  times  which  immediately  preceded  and 
followed  it,  is  necessarily  the  least  suited  to 
an  abridged  narrative.  The  characters  of 
men  were  so  mixed,  and  their  motives  so 
complex,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  convey 
just  conclusions  where  there  is  no  room  to 
limit  or  to  explain  them.     In  this  difficulty 
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Dahlmann  has  adopted  the  wisest  course — 
he  has  told  the  story  of  the  events  which 
occurred,  without  expressing  his  judgment 
upon  them  unnecessarily.  His  opinions  when 
he  offers  them  deserve  attention,  and  have 
respectable  authority  in  their  favour.  The 
assertion  that  from  the  moment  the  war 
broke  out  constitutional  right  was  wholly  on 
the  side  of  the  king  will  be  disputed  by  few, 
who  are  competent  judges,  even  if  they 
think  that  circumstances  afforded  a  moral 
justitication  to  the  parliament  for  carrying 
revolutionary  changes  by  force  of  arms,  and 
believe,  as  we  do,  that  the  faithlessness  of 
the  king  made  a  treaty  almost  impossible. 
We  regret,  however,  to  find  that  the  author 
countenances  the  common  attacks  on  Crom- 
well for  his  seizure  of  the  supreme  power, 
in  1653,  an  act  which  has  had  the  singular 
misfortune  of  scarcely  interesting  in  its  sup- 
port any  party,  except  among  those  who  on 
other  grounds  were  willing  to  attack  the 
Protector.  The  royalist  writers  hated  him 
as  the  leader  and  representative  of  the  regi- 
cides, the  presbyterians  as  the  destroyer  of 
their  straight-laced  despotism,  the  republi- 
cans as  the  tyrant  who  practically  denied  the 
inherent  legitimacy  of  a  commonwealth.  It 
is  possible  that  the  independents  may  forgive 
the  political  delinquencies  of  their  triumph- 
ant saint ;  but  the  party  which  is  interested 
in  supporting  his  assumption  of  sovereignty 
scarcely  comprises  any  but  the  few,  who  are 
unwiUing  to  believe  that  the  greatest  of 
Englishmen  was  a  mere  ambitious  usurper. 
We  are  not  disposed  to  think  with  Mr.  Car- 
lyle*  that  he  was  a  faultless  hero ;  but  it 
seems  to  us  that  CromwelPs  account  of  his 
own  motives  and  feelings  is  simpler  and 
more  intelligible  than  the  theory  of  perpetual 
hypocrisy,  which  naturally  occurred  to  a 
generation  like  that  of  Hume,  which  was 
disposed  to  doubt  the  efficacy  of  conscience 
and  to  exaggerate  the  selfishness  which  un- 
doubtedly influences  public  as  well  as  pri- 
vate transactions.  It  is  true  that  many 
historians  have  spoken  of  the  act  in  it- 
self as  excusable,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  motives  which  led  to  it ;  but  even  royal- 
ist and  constitutional  writers  have  called  it 
a  usurpation,  while  the  advocates  of  de- 
mocracy lament  the  perfidy  of  the  tyrant, 
and  the  fall  of  the  commonwealth  by  his 
parricidal  hand.|       To   us  it    seems   that 

♦  We  hope  that  there  is  foundation  for  the  ru- 
mour that  Mr.  Carlyle  is  engaged  in  a  work  on  the 
history  .of  the  Civil  War.  We  have  no  expectation 
of  being  convinced  by  him,  but  his  genius  enables 
him  to  give  instruction  to  many  whom  he  may  per- 
haps think  inaccessible  to  truth. 

t  From  the  continuation  of  Mackintoshes  *  His- 
tory of  England '  in  Lardner's  <  Cabinet  Cyclopce- 
dia,'  by  a  writer  who  tombines  with  considerable 


Cromwell  was  justified  morally,  politically, 
and  as  a  friend  of  liberty,  by  the  object 
which  he  professed  and  attained  of  acting  as 
a  constable  and  keeping  the  public  peace. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  claims  of 
the  Rump  on  the  sympathy  of  modern  pa- 
triots— it  had  no  constitutional  right,  for  it 
was  a  small  minority  of  one  branch  of  the 
legislature — it  represented  no  constituency, 
except  a  fragment  of  those  who  had  return- 
ed members  to  the  house  thirteen  years 
before — it  was  hated  by  nine-tenths  of  the 
nation,  and  only  supported  by  the  army  and 
by  a  few  theoretical  republicans — it  had  be- 
come jealous  of  the  army,  and  was  about  to 
knock  its  only  prop  from  under  it,  and  no 
single  party  was  strong  enough  to  take  its 
place,  though  all  were  united  against  it. 
Liberty  had  become  impossible  for  the  time, 
as  is  the  case  in  every  revolution,  from  the 
absence  of  the  indispensable  condition,  a 
government  which  can  command  willing 
obedience.  If  every  faction  had  been  al- 
lowed to  suggest  a  remedy  for  the  impend- 
ing anarchy,  it  is  probable  that  each  would 
after  its  own  supremacy  have  considered  the 
government  of  the  Lord-General  the  most 
tolerable  alternative.  The  royalists  hated 
him  less  than  they  abhorred  the  Rump,  the 
presbyterians  looked  to  him  for  protection 
against  the  wilder  fanatics,  the  army  loved 
and  followed  him,  and  at  least  no  one  could 
despise  him — it  is  true  that  he  had  made  the 
house  what  it  was,  but  he  could  not  guaran- 
tee it  a  perpetuity  of  power.  The  consent 
of  the  nation  and  its  own  inherent  vigour 
gave  the  Long  Parliament  its  only  title  to 
the  obedience  of  the  people  of  England. 

But  the  most  unjust  of  all  charges  against 
Cromwell,  is  that  which  Dahlmann  repeats, 
that  he  viewed  with  jealousy  and  displeasure 
the  successes  of  the  navy  under  the  parlia- 
ment. Even  his  enemies  acknowledge  his 
pride  in  the  maritime  greatness  of  England, 
and  one  of  the  earliest  addresses  of  con- 
gratulation to  the  new  government  was  that 
which  came  from  the  fleet.  Under  the 
Protectorate  as  under  the  Commonwealth, 
Blake  still  commanded  the  seas,  and  Oliver, 
who  trusted  him  while  he  lived,  did  honour 
to  his  memory  by  a  funeral  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  the  ge- 
nial and  manly  nature  of  Cromwell  raised 
him  above  all  groundless  jealousy. 

The  only  farther  objection  which  we  have 
to  make  to  the  author's  account  of  this  pe- 
riod of  history,  is  to  his  censure  of  Monk 
and  the  parhament  of  1660,  for  admitting 
Charles  II.  without  conditions.  What  the 
people  wished  for  was  not  a  new  constitu- 
ability  a  bigotry  which  might  hare  been  supposed 
to  be  obsolete. 
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tion,  nor  were  they  restoring  an  absolute 
sovereign.  Charles  returned  as  an  English 
king,  limited  by  the  constitution  as  the  Long 
Parliament  had  left  it  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war.  It  was  by  the  subsequent 
servility  of  the  parliament  that  liberty  was 
endangered,  and  the  same  subserviency 
would  have  led  them  to  release  the  king 
from  any  preliminary  conditions  which  might 
have  been  imposed.  The  few  anecdotes  of 
the  time  which  Dahlmann  selects  are,  we 
believe,  authentic,  but  we  should  be  unwil- 
ling to  volich  for  them,  as  we  believe  there 
is  no  story  tending  to  the  credit  or  discredit 
of  any  party  in  that  age,  which  has  not  been 
disputed  with  more  or  less  plausibility.* 

Before  we  conclude,  it  may  be  desirable 
to  notice  a  few  verbal  inaccuracies,  which 
it  is  not  surprising  a  foreigner  has  failcR  into, 
and  which  may  easily  be  corrected.  There 
is  an  expression  (p.  57)  which  seems  to  im- 
ply that  Sir  T.  More  was  tried  before  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  a  court  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  say  never  exercised  any  crim- 
inal jurisdiction.  The  name  of  Mary  is  sub- 
stituted for  that  of  Catherine  (p.  80)  proba- 
bly by  an  error  of  the  press.  The  Lord 
Keeper  Nicholas  Bacon  is  called  lord  chan- 
cellor (p.  86),  and  his  son,  the  great  Fran- 
cis Bacon,  is  called  the  keeper  of  the  seals 
(p.  159),  an  office  which  he  only  held  for 
a  few  months  before  his  elevation  to  the 
rank  of  chancellor.  Carr,  the  infamous  fa- 
vourite of  James  I.,  was  Earl,  not  Duke  of 
Somerset  (p.  158).  The  affix  of  shire  is 
improperly  added  to  Norfolk  (p.  221).  Cor- 
net Joyce  is  called  Yoyce  (p.  223).  Bur- 
net and  Tillotson  are  prematurely  raised  to 
the  episcopacy  at  the  time  of  Lord  Russell's 
trial  (p.  338).  The  Thames  did  not  flow 
past  the  house  in  which  James  II.  was  con- 
fined at  Rochester  (p.  378),  and  when  he 
embarked  on  the  river  there  it  was  on  the 
Medway.  It  is  scarcely  correct  to  say  (p. 
232)  that  Pride  was  the  popular  hero  of  the 
mutilation  of  the  parliament  into  the  Rump. 
The  convenience  of  alliteration  recommend- 
ed the  title  of  Pride's  Purge  to  the  transac- 


tion, but  all  men  were  well  aware  that  he 
was  only  the  instrument  of  Cromwell. 

It  is  singular  that  in  speaking  of  the  fam- 
ous Petition  of  Right,  in  1628,  Dahlmann, 
although  he  translates  the  title  correctly, 
Bitte  urn  Recht,  should  improperly  retranslate 
his  own  words  into  Bill  of  Right.  Although 
the  Petition  of  Right  became  a  law,  it  re- 
tained the  title  of  petition  from  its  peculiar 
and  unusual 
retain   the 


form  ;  and  it  is   important  to 


which  might  arise 


name  to  obviate  the  confusion 
between  this  earlier  se- 
curity of  the  constitution,  and  the  Declara- 
tion of  Rights  presented  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  soon  after  legislatively  confirm- 
ed by  that  statute  which  is  properly  called 
the  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  only  additional  suggestion  which  we 
have  to  offer,  refers  to  the  statement  (p. 
393)  that  the  office  of  the  judges  was  secur- 
ed to  them  for  life  in  the  reign  of  William. 
It  was  not  till  the  time  of  George  III.,  that 
they  were  secured  from  losing  their  offices 
on  the  demise  of  the  crown.  In  Dahlmann's 
concluding  eulogy  of  King  William  we  fully 
concur ;  and  although  we  have  scarcely 
quoted  any  passage  except  to  express  dis- 
sent, we  may  safdy  repeat  the  opinion  with 
which  we  commenced,  that  the  book  is 
worth  reading,  and  well  suited  to  its  pur- 
pose. The  character  of  the  author  called 
upon  us  to  take  notice  of  it,  and  a  short  his- 
tory of  England  afforded  little  room  for 
remark,  except  when  it  appeared  that  it 
required  some  trifling  correction.  ^...^ 


*  As  an  instance  of  such  controversies,  we  may 
mention  the  story  that  Charles  I.  could  hear  the 
noise  of  putting  up  the  scaffold  in  the  interval  be- 
tween his  trial  and  execution.  The  circumstance 
is  mentioned  by  Hume,  on  the  authority  of  Walker. 
The  anti-royalist  historians  showed  that  it  was  im- 
possible that  the  king  should  have  heard  it,  and  all 
of  them,  including  Mr.  Fox,  vie  with  each  other  in 
indignation  against  the  servile  fiction  of  the  Tories. 
In  the  last  number  of  the  '  Quarterly  Review,'  a 
write'r,  who  is  opposed  to  Hume  on  other  grounds, 
repeats  the  charge.  After  all,  it  is  clearly  proved 
by  Mr.  D'Israeli,  that  the  Tory  statement,  however 
servile,  was  true,  that  the  king  did  sleep  at  White- 
hall, not  at  St.  James's,  and  doubtless  heard  the 
hammering. 


Art.  IV. — 1.  Recueil  de  divers  PJaidoyers  ct 
Harangues^  prononces  au  Parlement.  Par 
M.  Antoine  le  Maistre.  Troisieme 
Edition.     Paris.     1656. 

2.  (Euvrres  diver ses  de  M.  Patru,  de  VAcace- 
mie  Frangoise.  Contenant  ses  Plaidoyers, 
Harangues,  ^'C.  Troisieme  Edition. 
Augmentee  de  pbisieurs  Plaidoyers,  de 
Remarquessur  la  Langue Frangoise.  Paris. 
1714. 

3.  Discours  deM.k  Chancelier  </'  Aguessau, 
Paris.     1820. 

Abrege  des  Causes  Celebres  et  Inter essan- 
tes,  avec  les  Jugemenis  qui  les  ont  decidees.^ 
Par.  M.  Berdel.  Bath.  1793. 
Proces  Celebres  de  la  Revolution,  ou  Ta- 
bleau Historiqiie  de  plusieurs  Proces  fa- 
meux,  tenant  aux  principaux  evenemens  dt 
PInterregne  revolutionnairepotamment.  Par 
M.  G.  AvocAT.     Paris.     1814. 
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6.  Physiologie  de  VH&inme  de  Loi,  par  un 
Homme  de  Flame.  Vignettes  de  MM. 
Trimolet  et  Maurisset.     Paris. 

7.  Causes  Celebres  du  dix-neuviime  Siecle, 
redigees  par  une  Societe  d^  Avocats  et  de 
Fublicistes.  Paris  :  H.  Langlois,  Fils  et 
Cie.  Editeurs,  Rue  d'  Anjou-Dauphine. 
1828. 

In  free  and  constitutional  states  nothing  is 
unimportant  whicii  relates  to  the  origin  and 
history,  the  rights,  duties  and  privileges  of 
the  Bar,  Our  lives,  our  liberties,  our  cha- 
racters, our  fortunes  in  a  measure  depend 
on  that  body,  and  the  Bar  may  be  pro- 
nounced to  be'the  very  source  and  spring  of 
justice.  It  is  from  the  great  body  of  coun- 
sellers,  learned  in  the  law,  that  all  the 
judges  and  many  of  the  statesmen  of  Eng- 
land and  France  are  selected.  How  im- 
portant then  is  it,  in  a  national  point  of  view, 
that  the  Bar  of  England  and  the  Advocates 
of  France  should  be  not  merely  lawyers,  but 
men  of  character,  integrity  and  honour, — 
not  merely  astute  and  subtle  pleaders,  but 
gentlemen  of  liberal  minds,  general  acquire- 
ments, enlarged  views,  finished  education, 
and  incorruptible  integrity.  Upon  the  pru- 
dence and  abilities  of  an  accomplished  fo- 
rensic orator  rests,  not  alone  his  own  digni- 
ty, but  the  welfare  of  numberless  individuals 
and  whole  communities.  "  Ac  ne  plura 
quse  sunt  pene  innumerabilia,  consecter, 
comprehendam  brevi :  sic  enim  statuo,  per- 
fecti  oratoris  moderatione  et  sapientia  non 
solum  ipsius  dignitatem,  sed  et  privatorum 
plurimorum  et  universse  reipublicae  salutem 
maxime  contineri."  (Cic.  de  Ora.) 

The  Bar  of  England  is  much  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people.  Their  functions  are  exer- 
cised in  the  broad  glare  of  day.  Courts  of 
justice  open  wide  their  pprtals  to  '  the  gene- 
ral public,  pioneers  and  all.'  There  is  no 
mystery,  no  concealment  in  Enghsh  courts 
of  justice,  and  four-and-tw^enty  hours  after 
any  important  cause  has  been  decided,  not 
only  the  result,  but  the  evidence,  may  be 
in  the  hands  of  any  man,  woman,  or  child 
in  England.  Nor  is  the  newspaper  press  the 
onl}^  purveyor  to  public  curiosity.  There 
are  professional,  as  well  as  public  instruc- 
tors, and  the  Term  and  JVisi  Frius  report- 
ers in  each  court.  Adolphus  and  Ellis, 
Merivale  and  Davison,  Meeson  and  Welsby, 
Manning  and  Grainger,  Carrington  and  Kir- 
won,  and  Moody  and  Robinson,  as  well  as 
the  '  Jurist,'  '  Law  Journal,'  and  '  Legal 
Observer,'  tell  their  own  version  in  their 
own  fashion,  to  a  large  yet  select  number  of 
subscribers,  differing  widely  from  the  ordi- 
nary run  of  newspaper  readers. 

The  immense  publicity  thus  necessarily 


given  to  the  labours  of  the  English  forum 
destroys  in  a  measure  the  interest  that  would 
otherwise  attach  to  its  proceedings.  There 
is  little  of  comment  or  criticism,  in  newspa- 
pers or  reviews,  on  forensic  speakers,  for  a 
very  obvious  reason.  Every  man  may  be 
his  own  critic  in  this  particular,  for  the 
doors  are  open  to  all ;  and  even  though  it 
were  not  so,  abundant  materials  are  aflbrded 
by  the  ample,  if  not  always  accurate,  reports 
supplied  by  that  best  of  public  instructors, 
the  daily  press. 

Other  reasons  also  operate,  in'tngland,  to 
check  the  spirit  of  criticism.  The  immense 
amount  and  great  diversity  of  legal  business, 
nine-tenths  of  which  is  mere  matter  of  rou- 
tine, involving  nothing  but  figures  and  facts  ; 
the  technical  nature  of  the  subject,  always 
dry,  and  often  intricate,  uninvitingly  dis- 
courage remark  and  expatiation.  But  the 
main  impediment  to  such  discussions  is 
the  want  of  leisure  and  opportunity.  The 
barrister  and  attorney,  as  well  as  the  mer- 
chant and  the  shopkeeper,  must  go  on  in 
his  course  with  rail-road  speed,  or  he  will 
be  distanced  in  the  great  end  and  object,  the 
money-maldng  business  of  life,  by  more 
adroit  and  mammon-seeking  competitors. 

VVe  have  in  England  no  ancient  or  modern 
history  of  the  Bar  ;  and  no  work  treating 
specifically  (;>f  the  antiquities  of  the  profes- 
sion, with  the  exception  of  ^  Fortescue  de 
Laudibus  Legum  Anglic,"  Dugdale's  Origi- 
nes,'  and  one  or  two  other  works  which 
touch  incidentally  on  the  subject.  Our 
lively  neighbours  are  more  fortunate.  There 
are  several  histories  of  the  order  of  advocates 
in  France,  and  the  language,  demeanour, 
and  eloquence  of  the  Bar  in  that  country 
have  been  always  subject  to  a  more  general 
and  popular  criticism  than  among  us  in  Eng- 
land. Nor  is  this  wonderful.  Of  a  lively, 
loquacious,  ingenious,  carping,  mocking 
spirit,  the  Frenchman  has  many  of  the 
sharper  requisites  of  a  critic.  Besides  this, 
the  Falais  de  Justice,  unlike  Westminster 
Hall,  is  not  overburdened  with  suitors  or 
suits.  Neither  are  the  avocats  or  avoves  so 
wholly  intent  on  the  amassing  and  hoarding 
of  fees  as  the  majority  of  the  leading  prac- 
titioners among  their  brethren  in  England. 
More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  peace, 
and  a  daily  increasing  intercommunication 
between  the  two  countries,  have  failed  to 
make  us  acquainted  with  the  judicial  insti- 
tutions and  forensic  history  of  our  neighbours. 
The  subject,  however,  is  a  new  and  inviting 
one.  In  entering  on  this  domain,  we  are 
going  over  ground  untrodden,  we  believe,  by 
any  English  reviewer  or  journalist.  We 
may,  therefore,  be  pardoned  for  entering 
into  the  subject  somewhat  largely. 
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The  Gauls  exhibited,  from  the  earliest 
ages,  so  decided  a  passion  for  legal  contests, 
as  to  entitle  them,  like  their  descendants 
the  modern  Welsh,  to  the  unenviable  dis- 
tinction of  being  emphatically  a  ^  peuple  pro- 
cesslf.''  They  were,  in  truth,  a  nation  of 
Parolles,  terrible,  indefatigable,  untiring, 
*  waiting  gentlewomen'  talkers,  who  would 
go  at  click-clack  for  five  mortal  hours,  like 
the  late  worthy  and  pertinacious  Serjeant 
Bompas  Their  harangues  abounded  in 
tropes  and  figures  ;  and  so  prone  were  they 
to  interrupt  each  other,  that  a  man  with  a 
drawn  sword  played  the  part  of  a  modern 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  chair- 
man of  a  public  meeting.  If  the  interrupter 
would  not  hold  his  peace,  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  man  with  the  sword  to  slit  down  the 
doublet  of  the  disorderly  intruder,  so  that  he 
could  not  wear  the  fragment  left.  * '  Oaov 
diXQijaTov  TTOtTJcrat  to  Xomov^''  says  Strabo. 
The  Romans  were  struck  with  the  rhetori- 
cal instinct  and  bombastic  vanity  of  the 
Gauls.  '  Nata  in  vanos  tumukus  gens,^  says 
Livy  ;  and  it  appears  the  masters  of  the 
world  turned  these  babbling  qualities  to  ac- 
count, for  public  criers,  trumpeters,  and 
advocates,  were  frequently  Gauls.*  The 
renown  of  the  Gallic  Bar  extended  so  far 
and  wide,  that  distant  nations  sent  the  flower 
of  their  youth  to  Gaul,  there  to  learn,  in  a 
foreign  forum,  the  art  of  pleading.  Juvenal 
calls  Gaul  the  nursing  mother  of  advocates. 
*'  Nutricula  causidicorum  Gallia  ;"  and  fur- 
ther intimates  it  was  in  Gallic  tribunals  that 
British  advocates  were  fashioned  and  formed. 
*'  Gallia  causidicos  docuit  facunda  Britan- 
nos."  But  the  Romans  themselves  owed 
their  rhetoricians  to  Gaul.  Roscius,  the 
famous  Roscius,  was  a  southern  Gaul ;  and 
the  renowned  rhetorician  Guipho,  a  Gaul 
by  birth,  established  a  professor's  chair  in 
the  house  of  Julius  Caesar  (Suet,  de  Illustr. 
.Grammat.  c.  7.  In  domo  divi  Julii  adhuc 
pueri),  and  there  formed  the  style  of  the 
two  greatest  orators  of  his  time,  Caesar  and 
Cicero.  Montanus,  a  Gaul,  obtained  the 
highest  repute  as  an  orator  ;  and  Caligula, 
who  piqued  himself  not  a  little  on  his  ora- 
torical skill,  had  two  eloquent  Gauls,  Vale- 
rius Asiaticus  of  Vienne  and  Domitius  Afer 
of  Nimes,  among  his  most  intimate  friends. 
To  the  latter  the  capricious  emulation  of 
Caligula  had  nearly  proved  as  disastrous  as 
the  vanity  of  Nero  to  Lucan.  The  emperor 
one  day  delivered  an  elaborate  address  to 
the  senate,  in  which  he  hoped  to  surpass  his 


♦  Insuber,  id  est,  mercator  et  praeco.  Cic.  contra 
Piso.  Pleraque  Gallia  duas  res  industriosis.'ime  per- 
sequitur,  virtutem  bellicamet  argute  loqul.  AtejX^- 
Tai,  Kai  dvarariKoi,  kuI  TerpayuSniievoi.       Diod.  Sic.  lib. 

iv. 


accustomed  efforts.  It  was  in  fact  a  bill  of 
indictment  against  Domitius,  and  called  for 
his  death.  The  Gaul,  not  in  the  least  dis- 
concerted or  dismayed,  appeared  more 
struck  with  the  eloquence  of  the  emperor, 
than  subdued  by  a  sense  of  danger.  He 
artfully  avowed  himself  beaten  in  his  own 
art,  declared  he  would  never  again  attempt 
to  round  a  period  after  so  magnificent  a 
peroration,  and  straightway  raised  a  statue  to 
Caligula.  Dion  Cassius  tells  us  that  this 
fulsome  flattery  soothed  the  imperial  choler, 
and  that  Caligula,  satisfied  with  his  silence, 
no  longer  sought  his  life.  The  sophistical 
character  of  the  philosophical  and  rhetorical 
among  the  Roman  emperors  is  owing  as 
much  to  their  intercourse  with  Gaul  as  to 
their  predilection  for  the  language  and  lite- 
rature of  Greece.  Adrian  had  for  a  friend 
and  counsellor  the  sophist  of  Aries,  Favori- 
nus,  the  master  of  Aulus  Gellius,  that  fan- 
tastic being  who  wrote  a  book  against  Epic- 
tetus,  an  encomium  upon  ugliness,  and  a 
panegyric  on  the  quartan  fever.*  It  was  the 
warlike,  sharp,  subtle,  litigious  spirit  of  the 
Normans,  the  very  reverse  of  the  Saxon 
straightforwardness,  which  made  of  the 
English  after  the  conquest  a  nation  of  men 
at  arms  and  scribes.  The  Normans  are  so 
given  to  the  study  of  eloquence,  says  an  au- 
thor of  the  11th  century,  that  their  very 
children  speak  like  orators,  quasi  rhetores 
attendds.'f  It  is  to  this  race, — a  mixture  of 
boldness  and  of  cunning, — conquering  and 
crafty,  scribes  and  chevaliers^  enterprising 
and  energetic,  yet  supple  and  shrewd — that 
we  owe  many  of  the  characteristic  virtues 
and  defects  by  which  Britons  are  frequently 
distinguished  in  the  present  day.  Under 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  the  schools  of  elo- 
quence at  Autun  boasted  of  forty  thousand 
pupils.  Under  the  Emperor  Constantinus 
Chlorus  these  schools  were  presided  over  by 
the  orator  Eumenes,  a  native  of  Athens,  and 
the  fame  which  they  attained  was  afterwards 
extended  to  the  schools  of  Toulouse,  Bor- 
deaux, Marseilles,  Lyons,  Treves,  and  Be- 
sangon.  When  the  Franks  seized  on  Gaul 
in  the  fifth  century,  the  Bar  enjoyed  the 
highest  consideration.  The  profession  was 
deemed  an  institution  worthy  of  being  pre- 
served. The  conquerors  were  the  first  to 
proclaim  the  avocation  of  barrister,  a  noble 
calling.  It  is  in  no  wise  surprising  that  the 
leading  men  among  the  Franks  should  en- 
tertain the  opinion.  The  more  polished 
among  them  had  travelled  to  Constantino- 
ple, Rome  and  Ravenna,  and  furnished  to 

•  Philostratus  In  Apollon.  Thyaa.  1.  v.,    c.  4. 
Dio.  Cass.  I.  Ixix. 
t  Gaufred,  Malaterra,  1.  i.,  c.  3. 
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the  imperial  courts,  according  to  the  faithful 
and  accurate  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  the 
most  able  and  agreeable  men.*  Under  the 
first  and  second  races,  and  indeed  it  may  be 
said  under  the  third  race  of  French  kings, 
the  Bar  did  not  enjoy  the  lustre  or  considtr- 
ation  which  the  profession  obtained  under 
the  Romans.  The  period  was  one  of  com- 
parative ignorance  and  barbarism.  Elo- 
quence as  an  art  was  wholly  neglected. 
The  capitularies  of  Charlemagne,  neverthe- 
less, make  honourable  mention  of  the  pro- 
fession. Admission  to  the  Bar  was  then 
limited  to  ^  mild  and  pacific  men  fearing 
God  and  loving  justice.'  Nor  were  advo- 
cates wanting  even  in  these  early  times  re- 
markable for  zeal  and  learning.  Saint  Ger- 
main, Bishop  of  Auxerre,  who  died  in  44S, 
had  been  an  advocate,  and  learned  juriscon- 
sult, in  which  he  but  followed  the  example 
of  St.  Cyprian,  Augustine,  Athanasius, 
Chrysostom,  and  Ambrose,  who,  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  Christian  church,  had  followed 
the  profession  with  credit  and  success.  The 
prohibition  of  Honorius  III.,  forbidding  ec- 
clesiastics in  his  decretal '  super  specula  '  to 
teach  and  study  the  civil  law,  gave  a  new 
impulsion  to  laymen,  who  embraced  the 
study  of  jurisprudence  with  creditable  zeal. 
But  neither  this  prohibition,  nor  that  of  Al- 
exander 111.,  in  1179,  had  issued  until  the 
outcry  against  the  malpractices  of  ecclesias- 
tics had  been  loud  and  general.  The  '  Avo- 
cats  clercs,'  says  Fleury,  had  rendered 
themselves  guilty  of  many  excesses.  '  Mul- 
tos  habuit  advocatos  ecclesise  excommuni- 
catos.'  In  the  French  of  this  period  advo- 
cates are  called  '  Plaidours,'  which  is  ex- 
plained by  Boucher  d'Argis  as  '  Plaideurs  ' 
or  '  Conteurs,'  because  they  narrated  the 
facts  of  the  case.  In  the  regulations  of  St. 
Louis,  1270,  they  are  called  '  Avocats '  or 

*  Avant  parliers,'  signifying  that  they  spoke 
before  judgment  was  delivered. 

It  would  be  interesting,  but  somewhat  out 
of  place  here,  to  trace  the  history  of  the 

*  Chambre  des  Plaids,'  afterwards  called  the 

*  Grand  Chambre.'  But  such  studies  and 
inquiries  are  more  within  the  domain  of  the 
learned  antiquary  than  of  the  practical  every- 
day man,  although  it  must  also  be  confessed 
they  are  not  without  a  certain  value  and 
historic  interest.  An  ordonnance  of  Philip 
III.,  of  the  23d  of  October,  1274,  directs  ad- 
vocates to  undertake  only  just  causes.  These 
they  are  directed  to  defend  diligently  and 
faithfully,  but  are  further  enjoined  to  aban- 
don them  so  soon  as  they  shall  be  convinced 
that  they  are  unjust.     Advocates  refusing  to 


*Tunc  in  palatio  Francorum  mullitudo  florebat. 
Am.  Marcell.  lib.  xv. 


take  this  oath  are  interdicted  practice  ;  and 
it  is  expressly  forbidden  to  them  to  receive 
a  higher  fee  than  thirty  livres,  a  considera- 
ble sum  in  those  days,  and  amounting,  we 
should  say  now,  on  a  rough  calculation,  to 
above  twenty-five  pounds  of  our  money.  In 
1291,  the  oath  of  1274  received  important 
additions.  Advocates  were  not  simply  to 
undertake  just  causes  only,  but  were  further 
forbidden  to  solicit  delays,  or  falsely  to  in- 
terpret a  rule  or  custom.  Fontanes  and 
Beaumanoir  tell  us  that  an  advocate  employ- 
ed in  any  cause  was  not  at  liberty  to  aban- 
don it,  at  the  solicitation  of  an  adverse  par- 
ty, w^ho  desired  his  neutrality.  Parties  were 
then,  as  now,  at  liberty  to  plead  their  own 
causes ;  but  there  were  occasions  in  which 
the  judge  invited  suitors  to  employ  counsel. 
The  reason,  says  Beaumanoir,  and  very  sen- 
sibly, is,  that  '■  the  w^isest  is  carried  away  in 
his  own  cause,  and  is  less  reasonable  than  in 
others.'  '  Pour  che  que  chascun  est  plutot 
trouble  ou  empeche  quant  s'en  ne  li  fet  ou 
dit  sa  volonte  en  sa  querelle  que  en  autrue.' 
In  the  same  author  there  is  a  curious  pas- 
sage as  to  fees.  '  Et  ils  doivent  etre  payes 
s€'lon  leur  etat  et  che  le  querelle  est  grant 
ou  petite.  Car  il  n'est  pas  raison  que  ung 
advocat  qui  va  a  un  cheval  doit  avoir  aussi 
grant  journee  come  chil  qui  va  a  deux  che- 
vaux  ou  a  trois  ou  a  plus.' 

Towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, the  library  of  a  French  lawyer  consist- 
ed only  of  three  volumes  ;  1st.  '  Le  Conseil 
de  Pierre  Fontaine  a  son  Ami,'  written  in 
1253  ;  2d.  The  '  Coutumes  et  Usages  de 
Beauvoisins  ;'  3d.  The  'Assises  du  Royaume 
de  Hiersalen  ;'  which  is  a  compilation  of  the 
laws,  usages,  and  customs  of  France.  But 
without  entering  more  largely  into  this  curi- 
ous history,  we  may  say,  in  general  terms, 
that  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne  till  the 
epoch  when  Philippe  le  Bel  rendered  the 
parliament  sedentary  at  Paris,  in  1302,* 
there  is  little  interesting  in  the  History  of 
the  French  Bar.  The  origin  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  and  of  the  order  of  advocates, 
were  contemporaneous — *  two  institutions,' 
which,  according  to  Fournel,  '  marched  to- 
gether for  five  centuries.'  No  doubt  the 
discovery  of  the  Pandects  at  Amalfi,  in  Italy, 
in  1137,  struck  a  blow  at  the  canon  law  and 
opened  the  way  in  France  to  the  more  gen- 
eral success  and  employment  of  advocates. 
But  though  the  order  re-appeared  and  was 
encouraged  by  St.  Louis,  who  was  often 
present  at  its  pleadings,  yet  its  influence  was 
hardly  felt  till  the  parliament  ceased  to  be 
ambulatory.  It  was  under  Philip  VI.  of  the 
house  of  Valois,  that  the  Bar  of  France  first 

*  Anquetil,  Hist  de  France,  torn,  iii.,  372. 
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exhibited  a  nobler  energy.  Pierre  de  Cug- 
nieres,  the  avocai  general^  fearlessly  opposed 
himself  to  the  pretensions  of  the  clergy  and 
established  Vappel  comme  d?abus  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  French  jurisprudence.*  It  was 
on  the  occasion  of  this  famous  pleading  that 
the  monarch,  addressing  the  prelate,  used 
these  memorable  words,  which  might  be  well 
applied  to  many  priests  in  high  places  in  our 
own  time.  '  Si  vous  corrigez  ce  qui  la  a 
besoin,  le  roi  veut  bien  attendre  jusq^u'a  noel 
prochain  ;  si  vous  ne  le  faites  pas  dans  ce 
term,  il  y  apportera  le  remede  qui  sera  agre- 
able  a  Dieu  et  au  peuple.'f  ^^  ^s  of  this 
Cugnieres  that  Loisel  makes  Pasqwier  say, 
in  his  *  Dialogue  des  Advocats,'  "  C'est  par 
adventure  des  plus  vertueux  et  des  plus  sage.s 
personnages  que  la  France  ait  produit,  et 
duquel  le  memoire  vous  doit  estre  chere- 
ment  recommandee,  comme  estant  celuy 
que  le  premier  s'enhardit  d'entreprendre  la 
defense  des  droits  du  roy  et  des  barons  du 
royaume,  contre  \^s  enterprises  et  usurpa- 
tions que  faisoient  les  ecclesiastiques  sur  les 
subjets  par  tant  d'inventions  de  citations, 
monitions,  censures,  et  excommunications, 
contre  les  personnes  layes,  qu'il  n'y  avoit 
homme  durant  sa  vie  ou  apres  sa  mort,  qui 
s'en  pust  exempter.' 

We  have  already  stated,  that  from  the  pe- 
riod at  which  the  parliament  became  seden- 
ary  at  Paris,  the  bar  also  became  stationary, 
and  no  longer  pleaded  in  the  provinces. 
Other  important  innovations  were  also  intro- 
duced. The  most  remarkable  was  the  group- 
ing around  this  high  court  of  parliament  a 
body  of  men  who  had  heretofore  remained 
isolated.  The  order  of  advocates  now  be- 
came subject  to  a  strict  discipline,  and  a 
guarantee  was  thus  afforded  of  their  general 
competence  and  respectability. 

Individuals  whose  repute  was  indifferent, 
or  who  had  compromised  the  honour  of  the 
*  order,'  were  denied  admission  to,  or  altoge- 
ther excluded  from  the  profession.  The  war 
of  words  now  became  as  interesting  to  the 
nobles  of  the  land  as  the  din  and  clatter  of 
arms.  The  most  distinguished  in  rank  travel- 
led from  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  wit- 
ness this  new  intellectual  gladiatorship,  and 
grand  seigneurs  abandoned  their  chateaux 
and  their  chasse,  to  listen  to  their  keen  en- 
counters and  contentions  of  the  forum.     In 


♦  A  Bull  of  Boniface  VIII.  forbade  ecclesiastics 
to  pay  tithes.  De  Cugnieres  was  charged  by  Pierre 
Flotie,  the  chancellor  of  that  day,  to  answer  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  which  he  did  with  address  and 
spirit;  commencing,  *Seiat  tua  maxima  fatuitas  in 
temporalibus  nos  alicui  non  subesse,  etc' 

t  Anquetil,  torn,  iv.,  22.  See  also  Memoires  de 
Miraumont,  sur  I'Origine  et  Institutions  du  Cours 
Soveraines  et  Justice,  pp.  220  and  221. 


the  Fabliaux  of  the  thirteenth  century,  there 
is  a  story  of  a  certain  Vavassour  who  had 
abandoned  his  old  chateau  and  his  young 
wife, '  pour  aller  a  Senlis  ecouter  les  plaids.' 
In  1383  Philippe  le  Long  assisted  at  the 
hearing  of  causes,  and  his  successor  Charles 
le  Bel  showed  so  much  taste  for  judicial 
argument,  that  he  obtained  the  distinguishing 
name  of '  Justicier.'  It  was  in  1324,  under 
the  auspices  of  this  monarch,  that  the  un- 
successful party  was  first  made  to  pay  costs. 
In  the  leisure  which  a  temporary  retirement 
from  the  English  bar  may  afford  to  Mr. 
Vaughan  Richards,  of  the  Oxford  circuit,  to 
consider  and  compare  the  statutes  of  England 
and  the  ordonnances  and  regulations  of 
France,  v/e  have  no  doubt  that  learned  gen- 
tleman, in  admitting  the  very  great  merits  of 
Charles  le  Bel,  will  nevertheless  triumph- 
antly point  to  the  ancient  practice  of  the 
common  law  of  amerciament  pro  /also  cla- 
more*  to  the  statute  of  Marberge,  62  Hen. 
III.  c  6.,  passed  in  1267,  and  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  statute  of  Gloucester,  6  Edw. 
I.,  c.  L,  passed  in  1278,  as  indicating  a  pri- 
ority in  the  discovery  of  this  ingenious  penal- 
ty ;  a  priority  to  w4iich  England  is  certainly 
fully  entitled,  for  Pierre  de  Fontanes,  the 
oldest  writer  on  the  French  law  (except 
Beaumanoir),  informs  us,  that  by  the  ancient 
law  of  France  there  were  no  costs. 

In  1344,  an  ordonnance  was  passed  con- 
cerning the  functions  of  advocates,  with  a 
view  to  maintain  the  necessary  purity  in  the 
profession.  The  object  of  the  framers  was 
to  see  that  the  duties  of  the  calling  were 
exercised  in  a  manner  honourable  to  the  body, 
and  useful  to  the  public  at  large.  The  sub- 
stance of  this  regulation,  composed  in  Latin, 
is  that  the  names  of  all  advocates  should  be 
written  out ;  that  those  among  the  number 
who  had  the  requisite  capacity  should  be 
selected,  whilst  the  others  were  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  roll.  But  notwithstanding 
their  number  and  stringency,  the  regulations 
as  to  the  admission  of  advocates  were  in  the 
main  fruitless.  As  among  the  best  seed 
there  may  be  always  found  some  tares,  so 
there  were  not  even  thus  early  wanting  a 
hungry  species  of  practitioners,  mere  '  ecu- 
meurs  de  proces,'  who,  under  the  name  of 
advocate,  sold  their  swagger  or  sauciness, 
their  subtlety,  shrewdness,  or  small  talk,  to 
any  bidder,  even  in  small  silver.  It  was 
from  these  outcasts  of  the  law,  from  these 
paltry  sweepings  of  the  Palais  de  Justice, 
that  the  stage  was  furnished  with  the  farce 
of  ^L'Avocat  Patelin.'  The  race  of  legal 
hornets  and  harpies  unfortunately  is  not  ex- 


♦  Salk.    14;    Gilbert's  Hist,   of  Comm.  Pleas, 
260;  2  Inst.  109;  1  Hullock  on  Costis. 
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tinct.  It  still  lives,  thrives,  and  has  its  being 
in  this  nineteenth  century,  as  well  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  as  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine. 

The  physical  qualities  required  in  advo- 
cates of  the  fourteenth  century,  are  lengthily 
and  quaintly  enumerated  in  a  Latin  tract  pub- 
lished at  the  time,  intituled  '  De  modo,  gestu 
et  habitu  quem  habere  debet  advocatus.' 
We  extract  a  few  of  the  requisites. 

His  countenance  should  be  open,  frank, 
aftable  and  lively,  '  vultum  afiabilem  jucun- 
dum  et  benignum  ;'  he  should  not  distort  or 
discompose  his  features,  or  exhibit  contor- 
tions of  the  mouth  or  lips,  or  bite  the  latter, 
*  labia  quaque  torquere  vel  mordere  turpe 
est.'  A  subsequent  ordonnance  distinguishes 
between  '  Avocats  Plaidants,'  and  '  Avocats 
Consultans.'  To  the  latter  is  given  the  title 
of  Conseilliers,  *  Consiliarii,'  a  title  which 
refers  not  alone  to  the  nature  of  their  calling, 
as  consulting  counsel,  but  also  to  the  honour 
conferred  on  them  frequently  by  the  court 
in  asking  their  opinion  and  advice  in  ques- 
tions of  doubt  and  diificulty.  Twelve  of 
these  gentlemen  were  in  consequence  per- 
mitted to  sit  on  the  low  seats  marked  with  a 
fleur-de-lys.  They  may  have  been  likened 
to  our  Queen's  counsel  twenty  years  ago, 
before  silk  had  become  so  very  common 
among  common-place  men  ;  or  to  our  Ser- 
jeants, before  that  high  and  honourable  office 
had  been  bestowed  on  mobs  of  middle-aged 
barristers  with  the  simple  qualification  of 
750/.  in  hand,  which  gives  them  coif  for 
life,  and  the  blessed  hope  of  '  calipee  and 
calipash  for  five  centuries  to  come.'*  This 
was  not  the  stuff"  of  which  Serjeants  were 
made  in  the  days  of  Best  and  Copley.  The 
selection  of  the  chosen  avocats  consultans, 
did  not  devolve  by  mere  seniority.  The 
court  had  the  exclusive  right  of  making  the 
choice,  and  they  were  named  by  arret.  The 
Registers  of  the  Parliament  prove  that  the 
practice  of  thus  naming  still  continued  in 
15S2  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  under 
the  presidency  ©f  no  less  a  personage  than 
Christopher  de  Thou.  Some  of  the  ordon- 
nances  of  Philip  de  Valois,  while  regent,  are 
curious.  Advocates  are  enjoined  to  be  at 
the  Chatelet  at  break  of  day,  allowing,  how- 
ever, the  necessary  time  to  hear  a  low  mass, 
(^  sauf  le  temps  necessaire  d'entendre  une 
basse  messe').  A  regulation  of  1345,  which 
might  now  in  the  instance  of  a  dozen  prac- 
titioners be  profitably  enforced  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall,  commands  advocates  to  abstain  from 
false  citations.  '  Quod  consuetudines  quas 
veras  esse  non  crediderint,  non  proponent, 


"*  See   Mr.  Serjeant   Manning's  speech   at  the 
Lord  Mayor's  dinner,  27th  May. 


jus  sustinebunt.*  And  another  not  to  make  ' 
any  agreement  with  their  clients  as  to  the  re-  » 
suit  of  the  process.  *  Quod  non  paciscentur 
de  quota  parte  litis.'  The  end  of  the  reigD 
of  Philip  de  Valois  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  epochs  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
French  Bar.  The  recent  services  which  so 
many  of  the  order  had  rendered  to  the 
crown — the  distinguished  offices  which  some 
of  them  filled — the  high  renown  of  the  coart 
to  which  they  were  attached — the  import- 
ance of  the  interests  confided  to  their  keep- 
ings— the  splendour  and  solemnity  of  the 
profession — the  importance  and  gravity  of 
the  functions  which  they  discharged — their 
individual  wealth  and  social  position — their 
expenditure  in  a  liberal  and  elegant  hospi- 
tality— their  alliances  with  the  noble,  and 
their  intimacies  with  the  gTeat  and  powerful 
of  the  state,  gave  to  the  French  Bar  a  consi- 
deration apart  from  that  which  they  derived 
from  their  virtues,  their  learning,  and  their 
eloquence.  Beaumanoir  writes  in  grandilo- 
quent terms  of  the  luxury  of  the  Bar  of  this 
era,  and  says,  curiously  enough,  an  advocate 
who  has  only  one  horse  ought  not  to  be  sa 
well  paid  as  a  counsel  who  has  three  or  four 
or  more  horses.  In  commenting  on  this 
sentence,  Fournel  says,  '  il  est  aise  de  con- 
clure  que  la  coutume  d'alors  etoit  qu'un 
avocat  se  fit  suivre  d'un  ou  de  plusieurs  do^^ 
mestiqnes  a  chetol,  et  qu'un  avocat,  de  quel- 
que  celebrite,  avoit  une  suite  de  quatre  cht'- 
vaux  et  plus,  ce  qui  annonce  deja  un  train  der 
maison  assez  considerable.'  It  is  plain, 
from  the  lines  of  Eustache  des  Champs,  that 
the  advocates  of  those  days  had  their  cha- 
teaux, their  chaplains,  their  valets,  and  that 
they  in  fact  rivalled  the  noblesse  in  luxary 
and  extravagance  : 

"  Vous  avez  de  toute  noblesse  , 
Vous  <tes  francs  de  servitudes. 
Plus  que  n'est  le  droit  d institutes, 
Vous  avez  votres  chaplains 
Pour  chanter  la  messe  an  matin, 
Au  parti r  de  votxe  maison. 
Vous  etes  toujours  en  saison, 
Vous  avez  paradis  en  terre."^ 

Several  ordonnances  of  Charles  VIII.,  of 
Philip  le  Bel,  of  Francis  I.,  and  other  kings, 
regulate  the  time  and  manrjer  of  admission, 
the  period  of  study,  the  oaths  to  be  taken, 
and  the  academic  degrees  necessary,  pre- 
vious to  the  student  assuming  the  functions 
of  advocate. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  remark 
that  one  of  the  famous  *  Cours  d'Amour'  ex- 
isted even  in  the  time  of  Charles  VL,  and 
that  it  was  imbued  with  the  scholastic  and 
legal  spirit  of  the  time.  Juridical  forms- 
were  rigorously  observed  in  the  discussion 
of  the  lightest  questions  of  gallantry,  and  the 
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machinery  of  the  court  was  modelled  after 
the  judicial  hierarchy  of  the  highest  chamber 
of  the  '  Palais  de  Justice.'  There  were  au- 
ditors, masters  of  requests,  counsellors,  sub- 
stitutes of  the  attorney-general,  &c.,  &c. 
The  pedantry  of  these  courts  did  not  contri- 
bute to  their  pudicity.  The  beautiful 
Countess  of  Narbonne,  the  love  of  poets  and 
of  kings,  decided  in  an  arrets  religiously  pre- 
served, that  a  divorced  husband  may,  very 
fitly,  become  the  lover  of  his  repudiated 
wife  when  she  becomes  the  wife  of  another. 
Eleanor  of  Guienne  pronounced  that  true 
love  cannot  exist  among  married  people, 
and  this  *■  most  righteous  judge'  also  thought 
it  permissible  to  parties  to  take  a  second 
lover  with  a  view  to  try  the  faith  and  fond- 
ness of  the  first.*  But  as  loose  a  morality 
had  prevailed  two  centuries  before.  The 
Countess  de  Champagne,  daughter  of  Louis 
le  Grand,  decided  in  her  tribunal.  *  En 
amour  tout  est  grace ;  et  dans  le  mariage 
tout  est  necessite,  par  consequent  I'amour 
ne  peut  pas  exister  entre  gens  maries.' 
The  queen,  to  whom  an  appeal  was  made 
against  such  decisions,  replied,  '  A  dieu  ne 
plaise,  que  nous  soyons  assez  ose^s  pour 
contredire  les  arrets  de  la  Comtesse  de 
Champagne.'  It  will  appear  extraordinary, !  cates  lived  as  splendidly  as  the  prelates,  and 
but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  sages  of  i  both  were  known  to  the  public  under  the 


Ing  to  our  legal  read<^rs  to  know,  that  be- 
fore the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
advocates  were  admitted  to  practise  at  the 
French  Bar  who  were  of  the  reformed  faith^ 
but  subsequently  and  until  the  Revolution, 
all  were  excluded  who  did  not  make  pro- 
fession of  the  one  holy  Roman  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  religion.  Nay,  the  Catholics 
went  still  further  in  their  bigotry ;  for  we 
find  them  requiring  from  the  unfledged  bar- 
rister a  baptismal  extract,  and  the  certifi- 
cate of  a  priest  that  the  candidate  is  not  only 
of  the  ancient  faith,  but  that  he  performs  the 
duties  prescribed,  and  fulfils  the  obligations 
imposed  by  his  religion.  Not  content  with 
these  minute  and  paltry  regulations.  Catho- 
lic barristers  are  forbidden  to  employ  Pro- 
testant clerks.*  The  social  position  of  the 
Bar  appears  to  have  been  higher  at  this  era 
than  in  our  own  day.  Speaking  of  the 
younger  men  Fournel  says,  *  C'e'tait  cette 
expectative  (he  is  alluding  to  vacant  places 
in  the  magistracy^  qui  poussoit  vers  le  bar- 
reau  une  foule  des  meilleures  families,  et 
meme  de  la  noblesse,  car  I'opinion  publique 
attachait  autant  de  consideration  a  Porateur 
qui  parloit  debout  qu'aujugequi  Pecoutait.' 
Durins:  the  rei^n  of  Charles  V.  the  advo- 


the  law  aped  in  their  turn  the  language  of 
courts  of  love,  for  in  1450  was  published, 
*  Declarations,  Procedures,  et  Arrets 
d'Amour,  donnes  en  la  chambres  et  parquet 
de  Cupidon,  a  cause  d'aucuns  differents  en- 
tendus  sur  cette  police.'  However  strange 
and  unaccountable  it  may  seem,  this  was 
really  a  practical  treatise,  as  necessary  in 
that  day  as  Pothier  or  Merlin  in  the  precincts 
of  the  Palais,  or  Tidd  and  Archbold*  in 
King's  Bench  Walk,  or  Fig  Tree  Court, 
and  the  book  was  accordingly  found  in  the 
library  of  every  advocate.  We  have,  no 
doubt,   strangely   conceived   books   in    the 


designation  of  gros  chaperons  fourres,  man 
geurs  de  Chretiens.t 

The  Bar  of  France  were  anciently  noble, 
and  entitled  to  take  the  title  of  Ecuyer.J 
^  On  ne  peut  revoquer  en  doute,"  says  St. 
Palaye,  '  que  les  avocats  n'aient  ete  juge's 
dignes  de  la  chivaJrie.'  An  arr^t  of  the  Cour 
des  Aides  of  June   19,  1610,  confirmed  this 

*  Hisloire  Abrege  de  I'Ordre  des  Avocats,  par 
Bouchier  d'Argis,  p.  378. 

t  Memoires  relalifs  a  I'Hist.  de  France,  torn, 
vi.,  426. 

I  The  Abbe  Monlignot,  in  his  Dictionnaire  de  Di- 
T7,,.  11        -       c      •     ^  i^     ^  J    I  plomatique  ou  EtyraoWiea  des  Termes  des  Bas  Sie- 

Enghsh  law,  as,  for  mstance,  Fortescue  de  I  ^^^^,  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^d  Advocati  has  the  following  ei- 
Laudibus,'  *  Fleta,'  '•  Doctor  and  Student,'  j  pianation.  "Advocati.  Ceux  qui  defendent  les 
Perkins's  *  Profitable  Book,'  '  Trial  per  I  interets  de  leurs  aliens,  etoient  designes  par  les  ap- 
Pais,'    Littleton's    '  Tenures,'    and    Sir    E.  '  pellations  suivanles,  <  Clamatores,  legis  Doctores, 

Coke's  '  Reports  in  Verse,' as  well  as  An-I^^/P^"^  ^T'"'  ^""?  lT5r^« '' ^"'Jlf '/°'?* 
,    ,  T^i     *j       ,  /-I    -J     ,  1^  1      ,  ,  .,        nobles,  and  exercoient  une  profession  noble.'     la 

stey^s  *  Pleaders    Guide,'  but  we  doubt  that .  Roj^e  advocates  might  aspire  to  the  very  highest 

'honours.  The  Emperor  Trajan  designated  the  ju- 
risconsult Neratius  as  his  successor,  and  the  Em- 
perors Antoninus  and  Severus  had  been  amongst 
the  most  celebrated  lawyers  of  their  time.  Spar- 
tianus  says  of  his  grandfather:  'Salvias  Julianus 
fuit  bis  Consul,  Praefectus  Urbi,  et  Jurisconsultus, 

QUOD  MAGIS  EUM  NOBILEM  FECIT.'      The  professioil 

has  numbered  among  its  members  not  only  bishops 
but  popes.  *  Platina,'  says  Clemens,  ♦  quartus  fuit 
famosus  advocatus  in  Franeia.'  Of  Boniface  VIII., 
the  same  author  remarks — '  Bonifacius  VIII.  qui 
diu  in  Curia  versatus  fuerat.'  See  also  Froissart,l. 
i.,  c.  27,  and  Loiseau  des  Offices,  c.  8,  a.  30,  as  to 
the  nobility  of  advocates. 


the  folly  of  our  writers  on  practice  has  led 
them  to  travesty  the  heathen  mythology  and 
the  arrets  of  the  *  Conrs  d'Amour.'  Tidd, 
Archbold,  and  Lush,  would  strangely  mean- 
der through  such  mazes,  and  we  doubt  that 
Bagley,  notwithstanding  his  '  chamber  prac- 
tice,' would  find  himself  very  much  at 
home. 

But  these  details  are  more  curious  than 
important.     It  may,  however,  be  interest- 

*  Raynouard,  ii.,  109. 
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^  title  to  an  advocate  of  Chartres.  Previous 
to  the  revolution  the  advocates  of  Dijon, 
Grenohle,  the  Lyonnais,  Forez,  and  Beau- 
jolais,  were  all  entitled  to  the  rank  of  nobles  ; 
and  the  latter  were  freed  from  the  demands 
of  the  farmers  of  the  king's  taxes.  Before 
1600  the  advocates  of  Grenoble  enjoyed  a 
transmissible  nobility,  but  this  privilege  was 
subsequently  contested  ;  and  in  1756  or  1757 
the  privileges  of  the  forty  gentlemen  of 
whom  the  order  consisted  were  limited  to, 
says  D'Argis,  the  droit  de  chasse  comme  les 
nobles  mime  sans  amir  fiefs.  The  advocates 
of  France  on  many  occasions  exhibited  qual- 
ities more  noble  than  the  accident  of  birth. 
During  the  plague  of  1597,  they  courage- 
ously continued  the  exercise  of  their  pro- 
fession, and  twenty-two  of  the  body  perish- 
ed, victims  of  their  devotion  to  duty. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  loss  which  the  French 
Bar  sustained.  The  contagion  spread  into 
the  very  highest  order  of  the  magistracy, 
and  seventeen  of  the  foremost  rank  of  judges, 
among  whom  were  Seguier,  Montholon,  De 
Thou,  and  Harlay,  perished. 

It  was  a  little  before  this  period  that  the 
robes  of  the  French  advocates  assumed  the 
large  and  ample  shape  continued  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  Some  spruce  Muscadins  of  the 
cloth,  the  Henry  Hall  Joys  of  that  day, 
wished  to  introduce  a  silk  robe  cut  in  a  more 
elegant  fashion ;  but  an  ordinance  of  1540 
repressed  this  abuse.  Another  regulation 
of  the  same  year  forbade  *  a  tons  juges,  avo- 
cats,  et  autres  gens  de  pratique,  de  porter 
barbe  et  habilliment  dissolus.'  Fournel,.in 
commenting  on  this  ordonnance,  says  it 
proves  that  at  this  epoch  ^  Pusage  de  la  barbe 
etait  consideree  comme  une  mondanite. 
But  enough  of  this  curious  detail. 

The  real  importance  of  the  French  Bar, 
as  a  body,  begins  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  with 
Etienne  Pasquier.  Born  in  1529,  in  1546, 
he  studied  the  law  under  Hotoman  and  Bal- 
dum.  In  the  following  year  he  left  Paris 
for  Toulouse,  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the 
learned  Cujacius.  From  Marseilles  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  University  of  Bologna,  where 
he  studied  the  science  under  Marianus  So- 
cinus,  the  oracle  of  Italian  jurisconsults. 
Admitted  to  the  Parisian  Bar  in  1549,  he 
took  his  seat  among  the  Loisels  and  Pithous, 
those  tried  and  formidable  rivals.  A  cruel 
malady  soon  after  obliged  him  to  leave  Paris 
for  the  provinces.     He  remained  absent  for 


the  Palace  for  two  months  without  doing 
anything,  and  a  heart-breaking  task  it  was. 
Sorrow  and  disappointment  counselled  me 
to  banish   myself  altogether.'     But  he   did 
not  banish  himself,  but  retired  to  his  study, 
where  immortality  soon  awaited  him.     The 
nmte  renown  of  a  chamber  and  consulting 
counsel  did  not  satisfy  his  eager  nature.  He 
donned   again  his   gown,  returned  to     the 
Palais,  waited  patiently  a  little,  and  at  length 
the  long  wished  for,  long  expected  clients, 
came  in  abundance.     The  first  famous  suit 
in  which  he  was    engaged  was  against  the 
Jesuits.     The  members  of  this  society  had 
dexterously  insinuated  themselves  into  the 
state,  and   at  length  boldly  presented  a  re- 
quest to  the  university  to  matriculate  them. 
The  various  faculties  refused,  and  the   re- 
verend fathers   appealed  to  the  parliament. 
Two  of  the  professors  of  the  university  re- 
tained Pasquier    as    their   counsel.       The 
talent  which  he  exhibited  placed  him  at  the 
very  head  of  his  profession.     His  '  Recher- 
ches  sur  la   France'    were  now  published. 
This  was  followed  by  the  '  Pour  parler   du 
Prince.'     But  we  do  not  mean  to  go  over 
the  events  of  his  life.     Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
after  a  most  successful  forensic  career,he  retir- 
ed from  his  profession,  and  died  at  Paris  in 
16 15  in  his  86th  year.  His  erudition  was  large 
and  varied.  But  what  is  still  more  to  his  credit 
than  his  erudition,  is,  that  all  his  writings 
breathe  an  ardent  love  of  country,  as  well  as  a 
spirit  of  rational  liberty.    A  royalist  by  con- 
nexion, he  wished  that  the  throne  should  be 
based  on  liberty  ;  a  catholic  in  faith,  he  did  not 
desire  to  close  the  Evangelists  or  make  the 
Bible  a  sealed  book  to  his   country  or  the 
world. 

We  now  come  to  the  era  of  Lemaistre 
and  Patru.  Lemaistre  was  certainly  en- 
dowed with  some  of  the  principal  qualities 
of  an  orator.  He  had  fire,  feeling,  and  en- 
thusiasm ;  he  is  more  imaginative,  ardent, 
fervid,  and  brilliant  than  Patru, but  Misplead- 
ings are  disfigured  by  the  vices  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  a  misplaced  erudition, 
too  frequent  quotations  from  authors  both 
sacred  and  profane,  and  an  occasional  seek- 
ing of  far-fetched  and  somewhat  too  recon- 
dite illustrations  ;  introduced,  it  would  seem 
more  from  a  vain-glorious  pedantry  than  as 
germane  to  the  matter  in  hand.*  In  the 
course  of  one  speech  we  sometimes  find 
Seneca  and  Origen,  Virgil  and  St.  Augustine, 
Petronius  and  Tertullian,  Cicero  and  St. 
two  years,  and  was  hardly  recognized  at  his  Chrysostom,  the  Pandects  and  the  Book  of 
return.     ^  The  small  root  which  I  had  shot  Job,  St  Ambrose,  St.  Basil,  and  the  Theodo- 

out,'    savs  he,   *  appeared    deadened,    and  {        — — ;  r       r  T^     ,    „^„. ,  .„„_ 

•*L      L  Tv/r  f   iU  T    u  i    ;i:o   '      *  *On.le  croyait  un  homme  tres  eloquent/  says 

without  sap.  Many  of  those  I  had  dis-  Voltaire,  *  mais  on  ne  la  crut  plus  des  qu'il  eut  cede 
tanced  immeasurably,  two  years  before,  had  ^  \^  vanite  de  faire  imprimer  ses  plaidoyers.'  Vol- 
now  the  start  of  me.     I   paced   the  hall  of  taire,  vol.  x.,  166. 
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sian  code,  fumbled  up  together.  The  great 
tault  of  Lemaistre  is  diffuseness.  Whilst 
his  pleadings  are  always  encumbered  "with 
authorities,  they  are  sometimes  but  sparingly 
supplied  with  reasonings.  Nor  are  his  nu- 
merous citations  always  apposite  and  to  the 
point.  Sometimes  indeed  they  are  very 
wide  of  the  subject,  and  appear  as  loose,  and 
it  must  be  admitted,  as  learned  (if  pedantry 
be  learning),  as  the  reveries  of  that  most 
erudite  lawyer,  accomplished  scholar,  that 
really  honest  man,  but  most  fantastic  foren- 
sic   speaker.  Sir    Charles   Wetherall.      In 


grief  for  the  loss  of  her  lover  counselled  her  to 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  justice,  and  to  give  heed  rather 
to  a  strange  and  degrading  passion  than  to  the 
voice  of  a  virtuous  and  natural  affection.  The 
unhappy  son  appealed  to  the  conscienc3  of  his 
mother,  but  in  vain.  He  protested  that  she  had 
avowed  to  him  that  he  was  indeed  her  son,  but 
she  was  bold  enough,  like  the  appellant  here,  to 
proclaim  publicly  that  her  child  was  an  impostor 
and  an  ingrate.  The  king  at  length  hit  upon  the 
stratagem  of  which  Suetonius  tells  us  the  Empe- 
ror Claudius  availed  himself  in  a  like  case,  name- 
ly, to  oblige  them  to  marry,  and  to  menace  with 
death  the  party  who  refused.  The  mother  now 
perceiving  her  wickedness  discovered,  and  that  it 


every  page  Lemaistre  smells  of  the  early  |  was  vain  to  waste  any  more  words,  acknowledged 
fathers  of  the  church,  and  instead  of  a  I  at  length  her  only  son,  and  obtained  from  the 
pleader  and  advocate  you  too  often  find  a  I  clemency  of  Theodoric  the  pardon  of  her  fault. 
preacher  and  a  priest.  In  the  power  of ,  The  appellant,  your  daughter,  happier  iri  that  than 
statement  Mr.  Hallam  seems  to  think  Le-  Jf^j^^^ly  ««"'  ^^«  demonstrated  her  birth  oy  mdu- 
,  .   r    •       xTix       li.  ui]'  bitable  proofs,  but  she  nevertheless  addresses  your 

maistre  not  mferior  to  Patru,  but  we  should  ,  conscience.  She  does  not  say  to  you  that  which 
thmk  this  opmion  questionable,  it  it  were  ,  y^^  j^^ow  as  well  as  she  does,  that  all  your  rela- 
not  entitled  to  the  greatest  weight  as  coming  tions  condemn  you,  but  she  implores  you  to  in- 
from  a  man  of  very  varied  erudition,  and  terrogate  your  own  heart  and  judge  yourself.  Do 
who  is  accustomed  to  weigh  well  his  opi- ;  not  wait  for  the  moment  of  death  publicly  to  de- 
nions  before  he  enunciates  them.  In  the  , dare  that  you  have  given  her  birth:  render  her 
handling  of  ^reat  moral  or  social  topics,  or  P''?"i  this  moment  a  true  proof  of  the  goodwill 
_   4.       •         -^         c  I  •  i.  I,         V.  „„*,,v.^  I  which  vou  sav  vou  have  in  store  for  her,  and  re- 

extensive  views  oi  history  or  human  nature,!  ,  ^^  ^^  „^,/d  .,,  ^„r  *\.r.*  ,„k„v,  ,,^„  «o«  r.r. 
-.1  T»T  TT  11  •  ^1  •  1  •  T  i  solve  openly  to  avow  that  which  you  can  no 
we  agree  with  Mr.  Hallam  in  thinking  Le-||^j^ggj.  de^y^ut  at  the  risk  of  the  world's  con- 
maistre  has  the  advantage  ;  but  there  is  ,  tempt.  If  the  various  feelings  which  agitate  your 
much  in  his  ambitious  and  ornamental  quo-  i  breast,  if  shame,  avarice,  and  "the  influence  of  your 
tations  that  might  be  retrenched.  His  ani-  i  proud  husband,  will  not  allow  you  to  anticipate 
mated  declamation  is  often  vague,  and  occa-  ,  the  decision  of  the  court  by  a  voluntary  acknow- 
sionally  verbose  and  turgid.  It  wants  the  i  ledgment,  suffer  your  daughter,  at  least  since  you 
simplicity  and  purity  of  Patru,  and  seems  ^^f, fain  her  to  that  course,  to  implore  the  justice 
,^«/  ,^        *Si  ,,'  ..    !  of  the  court.     And  you,  gentlemen,  permit  if  you 

out  of  place  when  addressed  to  a  grave  tri-j^j^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^j^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  j  ^^^^ 

bunal,  judgino;  without  the  assistance  ot  a  |  ^^ntion,  she  may  throw  herself  at  your  feet,  as  he 


jury.  Lemaistre  had  intended  to  publi.sh 
the  lives  of  the  saints,  purged  of  the  fabu- 
lous and  legendary  matter,  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted he  did  not  accomplish  the  task.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  his  first  pleading  : 
*'  Pour  une  fille  disavouee  par  sa  mere.*' 

"  A  Roman  lady,  a  widow,  had,  after  the  death 
of  her  first  husband,  lost  an  only  son,  the  fruit  of 
this  marriage.  The  child  being  kidnapped  by  one 
of  the  heirs,  was  brought  up  in  a  distant  province 
in  the  miseries  of  slavery.  Arrived  at  man's  es- 
tate he  learned  the  secret  of  his  birth,  and  came  to 
Rome  with  the  view  of  being  acknowledged  by  his 
surviving  parent.  She  was  at  the  moment  in  love 
with  a  man  of  mean  condition,  violent  passions, 
and  unworthy  of  her  rank,  who  happily  chanced 
to  be  absent  at  the  moment  of  the  son's  arrival. 
Meanwhile  she  treated  the  lost  boy  as  her  son, 
and  exhibited  to  him  during  the  space  of  a  month, 
by  the  excess  of  her  joy,  how  much  of  grief  the 
thousrht  of  his  loss  had  caused  her 


did  at  those  of  Theodoric.  The  violence  of  the 
passions  may  for  a  time  stifle  reason  and  render 
nature  herself  captive.  Nature  may  be  truly  said 
to  be  a  queen,  but  she  is  a  queen  who  becomes 
easily  a  slave.  Her  majesty  ought  to  be  as  invio- 
lable as  that  of  princes,  but  it  is  not  always  res- 
pected, and  may  be  seen  daily  violated." 

The  third  pleading  is  for  an  Angoul^me 
girl,  "  que  poursuit  son  mariage  avec  celui 
qui  Pa  debauchee."  The  opening  part  of 
the  speech  though,  too  gross  and  unveiled, 
discloses  nevertheless  some  bone  and  sinew. 
It  is  thus  he  begins. 

"  It  is  difficult,  gentlemen,  in  this  cause  to  de- 
termine if  the  appellant  be  the  more  culpable  or 
the  respondent*  the  more  unfortunate  :  for  after  he 


*=  The  word  used  in  the  original  is  intimecy  which 
It  so  fell  out  ^°^^  "^t  exactly  mean  respondent,  and  which  can 
thatlhe  m'an'of  whom  shTwaVrJ  enamoured  had  '  l^f^  ^^  '^fj^\^^  >,T  ^"^  equivalent  term  in  Eng- 
returned,  and  not  being  able  to  bear  the  sieht  of  ^^'^  law  «Jn/me,"  says  Fernere,  in  his  *  Die- 
tk«  h„:.  \«  A^^\    r.A  4    4k    1  ;i     4k  ?i,  ij  tionnaire  de  Pratique/  «  est  celui  au  profit  duquel 

the  heir,  he  declared  to  the  lady  that  he  would  re-   ^^e  sentence  a  Me  rendue  de  laquelle  est  appel, 

lequel  soutient  contre  I'appellant  qu'il  a  ^te  bien 
juge  par  la  sentence." 

«  L'on  nomme,"  say  Tolliure  and  Bontet  (Nou» 
veau  Ferriere),  "  intime  celui  an  profit  duquel  la 
sentence  dent  est  appel  a  ete  rendue." 


nounce  her  love  if  she  did  not  repudiate  her  own 
blood.  The  son,  foreseeing  his  misfortune,  had 
recourse  to  Theodoric,  and  supplicated  the  king  to 
summon  his  mother  into  his  presence,  who  no 
sooner  was  aware  of  this  so  just  proceeding  than 
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has  deprived  her  of  her  honour  under  promises  of  It  were  superfluous,  gentlemen,  to  represent  the 
marriage,  confirmed  by  execrable  oaths  and  by  artifices  of  which  the  appeljpnt  availed  himself, 
deeis  worthy  of  the  demon  of  love,  who  has  pro-  'and  which  are  used  by  those  who  resemble  him 
duced  them ;  after  he  has  rendered  her  pregnant,  in  like  cases.  Plato  has  painted  an  admirable 
and  exposed  his  crime  and  her  misery  to  the  view  picture  in  his  '  Banquet.'  They  sit  down,  says 
of  the  whole  world  ;  after  he  has  sought  for  rem-  ^  he,  they  praise,  they  flatter,  they  adore,  they 
edies  for  the  evil,  more  abominable  than  the  evil  i  throw  themselves  supplicantly  on  their  knees 
itself ;  after  he  has  tried  to  be  a  parricide  to  es-  '  without  intermission,  they  become  voluntary 
cape  being  a  father,  he  comes  here  to-day  to  add  j  slaves,  koL  eOeUvTa-,  SavXciav  Sov'Xevciv.'''* 
infidehty  to  inconvenience,  and  to  crown  both  one        Patru  was  born   in   Paris  in  1604.     It  is 


and  the  other  by  a  public  defamation.  He  im 
pugns  the  morals  which  he  has  himself  corrupted, 
he  treats  as  infamous  the  woman  who  would  still 
have  been  a  virtuous  girl  if  she  had  not  been  ren- 
dered vicious  by  him.  He  commenced  by  his 
passion,  that  dishonour  which  he  would  condemn 
by  his  perfidy,  and  perpetuate  by  his  injustice. 
He  would  tear  from  his  victim  the  only  consola- 


recorded  that  his  delivery  was  indifferent, 
and  his  action  inelegant  and  undignified ; 
but  his  speeches,  written  with  great  clear- 
ness of  style  and  purity  of  language,  ac- 
quired for  him  the  highest  reputation,  not 
merely  among  the  members  of  the  Bar,  but 
among  men  of  letters.     Patru  was  the  first, 


tion  which  remains  to  her,  that  of  not  being  the  says  Voltaire,  who  introduced  a  pure  style  at 
cause  of  her  own  dishonour ;  he  wishes  to  ruin  by  ,  the  Bar.  Boileau,  in  admitting  his  correct- 
calumnies  the  httle  of  character  which  his  crime  ;  ^g  ^-^^^^  ^^  ^^^  g^bject  of  his  eloquence, 
has  lett,  which  the  lieutenant  of  Angouleme  has !  x  i  r  •  i  j  •  ^  ji 
also  attacked,  but  which  this  court  will  doubtless  '  ^^  ^aliarpe  ma  icously  and  pointedly  re- 
preserve  for  my  client,  armed  as  it  is  with  the  |  "J^rks.  The  style  of  Patru  is  certamly  pure, 
majesty  of  the  laws  for  the  defence  of  female  I  chaste.  He  is  more  natural,  more  serious 
weakness,  for  the  punishment  of  deceitful  seduc- '  and  concise  than  Lemaistre,  and  somewhat 
ers,  and  for  the  censure  of  the  injustice  of  its  own  :  severe  and'*exempt  from  his  faults  of  taste, 
officers."  I  Nor  is  Patru,  though  plain  and  perspicuous. 
The  next  extract  we  shall  make  partakes  and  destitute  of  the  liveliness  and  animation 
of  all  the  vices  of  the  age  in  which  Le>f  Lemaistre,  without  imaginafon  The 
^-  f„„  T  J  rpi  •  4.U  1  ^  1  '  march  ot  his  periods  is  grave,  stately,  and 
maistre  lived.  Ihere  is  the  pedantry  and  ,  ,  j  ^  n  z>^^  j  ^  •  j-  •  i  *^ 
^„  I  p  1  •  .1  ,1-  1  ,  •  resfular :  and  well  fitted  to  judicial  arp-ument. 
parade  or  learnino;,  the  thick  overlay  ins;  ^t  j  i.  j  n  -xi  i  •  u-  u  x 
t  'lu  4-  +•  q^u  •  *  1  r*i  He  does  not  dally  with  his  subiect,  but  pro- 
with  quotations,  and  the  quaint  and  flitter-  j         ,      ^             .   *^.i.         •  .        ii      J-        ^  j 

• ^  ^  -f    4U  1-1  *       +  -1      ceeds  at  once  to  the  point  to  be  discussed. 

ing  conceits,  the  analoofical  arguments,  strik-  -r,  ^  ,  .  .,  '  x      /x-  •     .i 

•  °    +      xi  u  wTu        u    '  But  his  merits  as  a  writer  are  not  suihciently 

insc   to    the    common    hearer.     When    he  i    ,    .^^    ,    .  ,  ^^j         ix-     ^   i    i  • 

l_  j  admitted   m  our  day.      He    cultivated    his 

native  language  with  rare  assiduity,  and  was 


speaks  of  the  stratagems  of  love,  it  is  diffi- 


cult to  repress  a  smile. 

The  first  of  this  poor  girl's  misfortunes  is  to 


the  first  to  give  to  the  French  tongue  that 
impress  of  clearness  and  precision  by  which 
have  been  too  prodigally  eridowed  with  the  graces  |  it  has  been  since  his  time  distinguished.  His 
of  nature,  with  that  felicity  of  body,  as  Tertullian  j  sentences  are  short  and  simple,  and  herein 
calls  it,  with  that  ornament  of  the  work  of  God's  .'they  differ  from  the  periods  of  Lemaistre, 
hand,  with  that  rich  wardrobe  of  the  soul,  with  which  were  so  long  and  involved,  that  Fa- 


that  ray  of  supreme  beauty.  Her  second  misfor- 
tune, and  which  is  much  more  deplorable  than  the 
first,  has  been  the  passion  which  the  appellant 
conceived  for  her.  He  was  not  master  of  his 
eyes ;  on  the  contrary,  his  eyes  were  masters  of 
his  heart,  and  not  having  been  prudent  enough 
to  resist  the  charms  of  beauty,  he  tries  to  persuade 
the  court  that  my  client  had  not  the  discretion  to 
resist  the  charms  of  his  guilty  love.  To  tell  you, 
gentlemen,  the  artifices  which  he  had  recourse  to 
would  be  an  amusing  but  an  useless  tale.  For 
who  is  ignorant  that  love  is  the  father  of  inven- 
tions, that  he  inspires  the  wonderful  deeds  of  the 


ther  Bouhours  said  they  could  not  be  read 
by  an  asthmatical  person.  Vaugelas  was 
indebted  to  Patru  for  nearly  all  his  critical 
remarks.  This  great  advocate  was  above  all 
a  man  of  letters,  with  the  generous  feelings 
and  happy  improvidence  of  the  class.  He 
paints  his  own  character  perfectly  in  a  letter 
to  Cardinal  de  Retz.  '  Quand  ce  ne  serait 
que  pour  donner,'  says  he,  *  je  souhaterai 
d'etre  riche,  mais  tout  ce  qu'il  faut  faire 
pour  le    devenir  me   deplait.'      Though  in 


hero  of  the  Iliad  ?'    It  is  love  that  Sappho  called  1  gi'eat  practice  at  the  Bar,t  and  admitted  a 
the  grand  architect  of  words,  and  the  first  of  rhe- 
toricians ;    that  Agatho   surnamed  not  only  the 
most  learned  of  the  gods,  but  further  maintained 


*  CEuvresde  Voltaire,  vol.  xix.  166. 

t  From  an  observation  of  Hume  it  may  be  doubt- 
^!!rrv!^7  '^^K."^  "^I^f'"k"\"""^/"'"j'\lV,T.TT.V;fk  'fid  that  Patru  was  in  preat  practice,  but  he  really 
was  not  only  a  poet,  but  endowed  loves  with  ,  ^^  ia  the  very  first  kind  of  businesMhou^h  he  did 
the  capacity  of  making  verses.  It  is  Plato  who  „^^  ^^^^  ^^  J^^^,  ^^^j,  ^^.^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^ornvn  and 
has  remarked  that  Apollo  has  shown  mankind 


how  to  draw  the  bow,  only  because  he  was 
wounded  with  Love's  arrows ;  and  the  sage  fur- 
ther says,  that  the  God  of  Poetry  has  taught  medi- 


Reader  of  the  Palais  of  that  day.  He  disdained, 
however,  to  peddle  in  paltry  causes  (see  *  Causes 
Celebres,'  vol.  v.,  131),  and  would  only  be  employ- 
ed  in  weighty  matters.      Because  he  was  not  ia 


cine  to  mankind  in  the  agitation  of  violent  love,    every  trumpery  motion,  many  shallow  people  con- 
and  divination  in  the  excess  of  the  same  transport,    ceived  he  was  without  business.    As  well  might  it 
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member  of  the  Academy  in  early  life, 
though  confessedly  one  of  the  first  writers, 
and  certainly  one  of  the  first  pleaders  of 
his  day,  he  died  poor  and  in  want.  '  The 
pleadings  of  Patru,'  says  Hume,  *  are  very 
elegant,  and  give  us  room  to  imagine  what 
so  fme  a  genius  could  have  performed  in 
questions  concerning  public  liberty  or  sla- 
very, peace  or  war,  who  exerts  himself  with 
such  success,  in  debates  concerning  the 
price  of  an  old  horse,  or  the  gossiping  story 
of  a  quarrel  betwixt  an  abbess  and  her 
nuns.  For  it  is  remarkable  that  as  a  poUte 
writer,  though  esteemed  by  all  the  men  of 
wit  of  his  time,  he  was  never  employed  in 
the  most  considerable  causes  of  their  Courts 
of  Judicature  (this  is  a  gross  mistake),  but 
lived  and  died  in  poverty  ;  from  an  ancient 
prejudice  industriously  propagated  by  the 
dunces  in  all  countries :  That  a  man  of  ge- 
nivs  is  unfit  for  business. "*  When  in  the  last 
agonies  of  life,  Colbert  sent  him  relief;  but 
like  the  paltry  pittance  sent  by  the  Regent 
to  Sheridan,  it  was  too  late,  for  his  wants 
were  at  an  end  when  it  arrived.  We  shall 
make  but  one  extract  from  the  pleadings  of 
Patru.  It  is  a  portion  of  a  speech  for  one 
Daniel  Ayere,  a  young  German  servant,  who 
was  proceeded  against  by  a  tavern  keeper 
of  Chaions,  for  the  seduction  of  his  daugh- 
ter, Ayere  having  been  really  and  in  fact  the 
seduced,  and  not  the  seducer.  It  will  be 
seen  that  ornament — appeals  to  the  feelings 
and  bold  figures  of  rhetoric,  are  more  spar- 
ingly used  than  in  the  speeches  of  Lemaistre. 

"  For  we  know,  gentlemen,  how  long  a  virtu- 
ous-minded girl  will  resist  vice,  that  to  overcome 
and  vanquish  her  scruples  under  any  circumstan- 
ces a  little  dexterity  at  least  is  required,  that  a 
great  many  little  attentions  and  long  assiduities 
are  necessaiy.  But  all  these  would  be  useless 
without  words.  Protestations,  promises,  oaths, 
all  that  is  most  venomous  and  most  mortal  in  the 
fatal  science  of  loving,  is  the  work  of  words.  In 
vain  a  lover  sighs  or  trembles  near  the  dear  object 
who  dooms  him  to  a  lingering  death,  in  vain  his 
eyes,  in  vain  his  aspect,  discloses  the  emotion  of 
his  heart.  In  all  this  mute  language  there  is 
nothing  which  an  innocent  girl  can  comprehend. 
The  lover  must  explain  himself,  he  must  speak  or 
languish  out  his  life-long  without  remedy.  In- 
deed, gentlemen,  the  bar  for  the  last  eight  or  ten 
years  has  seen  but  too  many  of  these  unfortunate 
creatures  consume  the  time  of  the  court  with  the 
indiscretions  of  their  lives.  If  not  one  has  come 
here  without  some  shame,  all  at  least  have  come 
here  with  some  excuse — all  may  say  that  the 
presents,  the  entreaties,  the  gentle  persuasions  of 
their  seducers,  were  fatal  weapons  against  their 
modesty.  But  here  a  simple  serving-man  who 
has  nothing — what  could  he  give  ?    A  stranger, 


be  concluded  because  John  Singleton  Copley  or 
Henry  Brougham  had  not  as  many  small  motions  as 
Samuel  Comyn  that  they  were  without  business. 


almost  a  child,  and  who  only  speaks  his  native 
language — what  could  he  say  ?  But  if  he  is  poor, 
if  he  can  hardly  speak  four  words  of  French,  if 
his  age  is  rather  the  age  of  a  seduced  than  a  sedu- 
cer, either  my  client  is  not  the  guihy  person  you 
seek,  or  your  daughter  is  in  a  state  of  prostitution 
very  impudent  and  very  shameless." 

Erard  and  Terrasson  are  the  next  distin- 
guished advocates  in  the  order  of  time,  of 
whom  we  shall  make  mention.  More  than 
a  century  had  elapsed  between  the  delivery 
of  the  pleading  of  Patru,  which  we  have 
extracted,  and  the  pleading  of  Terrasson  on 
a  similar  subject.  And  the  rapid  progress 
of  civilisation,  and  what  the  French  call 
conve?iance,  is  very  traceable  in  this  little 
efibrt.*  The  Abbe  Longerue  speaks  of  the 
pleading  of  Patru  as  one  of  the  finest  ora- 
torical efforts,  yet  the  indelicacy  of  the  de- 
tails, and  the  nakedness,  so  to  speak,  with 
which  the  subject  is  treated,  revolts  a  pure 
taste.  In  Terrasson,  the  matter  is  handled 
with  delicacy,  tact,  reserve  and  adroitness. 
More  is  suggested  than  expressed ;  and 
meanings  and  conclusions  are  intimated  and 
hinted,  and  not  blurted  out  in  a  manner 

"  That  blurs  the  grace  and  blush  of  modesty.'* 

Terrasson  was,  however,  more  diffuse  than 
eloquent.  There  is  certainly  that  elegant 
rotundity  about  his  periods,  which  gained 
him  in  his  lifetime,  the  significant  sobriquet 
of  the  plume  doree  ;  but  his  style  wanted 
strength,  originality,  and  raciness. 

We  now  come  to  the  era  of  Cochin, 
The  most  profuse  eulogiums  were  pro- 
nounced on  this  advocate  during  his  life- 
time, and  for  more  than  half  a  century  after 
his  death.  Falconnet  says  that  he  bestrode 
the  Palais  as  a  Colossus  ;  that  he  rose  like 
a  luminous  star.  But  at  the  close  of  his 
exaggerated  encomium,  the  author  of  the 
'  Essay  on  the  Bar'  admits  that  there  was 
an  eternal  sameness  and  mannerism  about 
his  hero  ;  *  a  manner,'  says  he,  <  often  de- 
void of  grace,  and  almost  always  of  interest.' 
It  is  to  this  mannerism  that  M.  Caums,  also 
a  great  admirer  of  Cochin,  alludes,  in  his 
'  Lettres  sur  la  profession  d'Avocat :'  '  Ap- 
prehenderez-vous  de  n'avoir  qu'une  mani- 
ere  de  ne  ressembler  qu'a  un  seul  homme  .? 
Eh  !  plaise  a  Dieu  que  vous  n'ayez  jamais 
que  la  maniere  de  Cochin,  que  vous  ne  res- 
sembhez  jamais  qu'a  lui !'      The  style  of 

*  Perrault  says  of  Patru,  in  his  «  Hommes  Illus- 
tres  de  France,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  66, '  Ses  plaidoyer.s  ser- 
vant encore  aujourd'hui  de  modele  pour  ecrire  cor- 
rectement  en  notre  langue.'  On  this  Mr.  Hallam 
remarks,  in  the  3d  ed.  of  his  <Lit.  Hist.,'  p.  364: 
Yet  they  were  not  much  above  thirty  years  old— 
so  much  had  the  language  changed  as  to  rules 
of  writing  v^ithin  that  lime. 
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Cochin  wants  vigour,  vitality  and  polish. 
It  has  neither  the  brilliancy  nor  the  harmo- 
ny of  D'Aguessau,  whose  literary  and  phi- 
losophic acquirements  placed  him  far  above 
Cochin.*  Though  the  Abbe  Auger  places 
this  learned  advocate  on  a  level  with  the 
greatest  of  Grecian  orators,  yet  neither  the 
past  nor  the  present  age  have  sanctioned 
this  hyperbolic  praise,  but  the  critics  of  both 
are  more  inclined  to  agree  with  the  depre- 
ciatory estimate  of  Lacretelle. 

We  pass  over  the  nearly  extinct  reputa- 
tions of  Normand,  Aubry  and  Gillet,  and 
come  at  length  to  Loyseau  de  Mauleon. 
Mousssau  says  that  the  defence  of  M.  Des- 
portes  is  worthy  of  Demosthenes  ;  but  this 
opinion  of  a  critic,  wholly  unprofessional, 
and  not  always  unprejudiced,  though  always 
eloquent,  is  not  to  be  relied  on.  There  is 
more  of  solemn  dignity  than  of  real  eloquence 
in  the  pleading,  of  which  the  most  flowing 
of  prose  writers,  and  the  most  morbid  of 
wrong-headed  and  unhappy  men,  so  highly 
praises. 

At  length  Gerbier  appeared,  and  at  a 
bound  took  the  first  rank  among  forensic 
orators.  In  the  ^  Memoires  Historiques 
sur  le  IS  Siecle,'  Garat  traces  a  splendid 
portrait  of  Gerbier,  and  Voltaire  observes 
of  him  that  in  speaking  against  the  Jesuits 
in  the  affair  of  Gouffre  and  Leonci,  against 
Fathers  Lavalette  and  Sacy,  he  made  a 
reputation  equal  to  the  Amands  and  Pas- 
quiers  of  other  times.  But  we  are  not  for- 
tunately without  a  living  witness.  In  the 
interesting  souvenirs  recently  published  by 
the  elder  Berryer,  he  is  painted  as  a  person 
of  the  rarest  natural  endowments,  with  a 
Roman  head,  a  soft  and  sonorous  voice,  of 
noble  and  dignified  action,  and  majestic  at- 
titudes. And  mental  gifts  it  appears  were 
as  richly  bestowed  on  him  as  personal :  for 
we  find  him  further  described  as  a  man  of 
great  sensibility,  of  an  elevated  and  ready 
fancy,  of  great  presence  of  mind,  electrify- 
ing the  auditory,  and  dominating  the  judges. 
It  is  nevertheless  extraordinary  that  so 
powerful  an  orator  should  have  written 
such  a  mere  trifle  in  his  personal  defence 
against  Linguet  and  the  Count  de  Guines. 
When  Linguet  was  called  to  the  Bar,  Ger- 
bier had  already  enjoyed  six-and-twenty 
years  of  celebrity  and  practice.  The  Tyro 
took  the  accomplished  leader  for  his  model, 
and  soon  became  his  fortunate  rival.  But 
thouo-h  he  had  the  talent  for  writing  with 


*  The  career  and  labours  of  D'Aguessau  do  not 
properly  come  within  the  scope  of  this  article,  for 
though  he  engaged  at  an  early  period  of  life  in  the 
study  of  the  laW)  it  was  to  qualify  himself  for  a  ju- 
dicial office  and  not  for  the  bar,  at  which  he  never 
practised. 


boldness,  readiness,  and  wit,  yet  Linguet 
wanted  that  fancy,  soul,  and  feeling,  and 
those  rich  natural  gifts,  which  Gerbier  pos- 
sessed. The  general  characteristics  of  Lin- 
guet's  oratory  are  declamatoriness,  and  para- 
dox, but  there  were  not  wanting  occasions 
on  which  he  exhibited  a  serried  logic  :  and 
his  first  pleading  for  the  Count  de  Moran- 
gies,  is  indeed  a  master-piece  of  demonstra- 
tion. But  the  man  was  a  legal  prostitute 
in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word  ;  and  his 
venality  and  vacillation  destroyed  his  use- 
fulness, rendered  him  at  once  odious  and 
contemptible,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to 
his  unhappy  end.  In  June,  1794,  he  was 
arrested,  tried  before  the  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal of  Paris,  condemned  to  death  and  ex- 
ecuted. 

He  had  been  previously  struck  off"  the  roll 
of  advocates,  and  occupied  himself  in  the  in- 
terval in  periodical  and  newspaper  writing. 
But  he  had  never  received,  nor  had,  per- 
haps, any  other  French  advocate,  the  large 
fees  of  Gerbier.  It  is  recorded  by  M.  Ber- 
ryer that  a  French  colonial  governor  accused 
of  malversation,  and  prosecuted  criminally, 
handed  to  Gerbier  a  fee  of  300,000f.,  12,- 
000/.  of  our  money,  a  larger  sum  by  4,000/. 
than  Sir  Thomas  Wilde  received  in  the  cele- 
brated case  of  Small  v.  Atwood.  The  lim- 
ited space  afforded  in  a  review  forbids  us  to 
dwell  on  many  of  the  contemporaries  of  Ger- 
bier, such  as  Hardouin,  Vermeil,  Treilhard, 
de  Bonnieres,  etc. 

But  it  would  be  improper  not  to  mention 
Target,  who,  about  1768,  was  considerably 
employed,  and  afterwards  secured  to  him- 
self an  immortality  of  contempt  by  refusing 
to  defend  his  king,  dragged  before  the  bar  of 
the  national  Convention.  The  letter  which 
this  contemptible  being  wrote  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  convention,  and  which  he  took 
infinite  pains  to  make  public,  will  for  ever 
rise  in  judgment  against  him.  The  causes 
assigned  for  his  unworthy  and  pusillanimous 
refusal,  were  the  state  of  his  nerves,  his 
head-aches,  and  his  conscientious  objections 
as  a  freeman  and  a  republican.  What'  a 
grand,  what  a  sublime  opportunity,  what  a 
fair  occasion  of  professional  renown,  did  this 
paltry  creature  thus  allow  to  pass  for  ever 
away  from  him.  It  is  consolatory  to  know 
that  even  amongst  the  revolutionists  his  re- 
fusal to  plead  for  the  king  sunk  him  in  the 
lowest  depths  of  contempt.  His  subsequent 
career  was  a  progress  downwards.  He  be- 
came the  secretary  of  a  revolutionary  com- 
mittee, whose  president  was  the  cobbler  Cha- 
landon,  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  agents  of 
Fouquier-Tinville.  The  cobbler  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  and  under  these  circumstan- 
ces Target  consented  to  pollute  paper  with 
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the  acts  and  denunciations  of  the  mender  of 
old  shoes,  and  the  murderer  of  innocent 
men,  women,  and  children.  He  saved  his 
own  miserable  life  by  these  vile  compliances, 
and  died  in  obscurity  in  1807.  So  much 
was  Target's  character  mistaken  in  17S5, 
that  we  learn  from  Grimm  that  he  was  elect- 
ed in  that  year  a  member  of  the  French 
academy,  and  was  the  only  advocate  who 
had  been  chosen  one  of  the  forty  since  the 
time  of  Patru.*     There  is  a  statement  in  the 

*  Memoires  de  Berryer'  honourable  to  that 
Bar  which  Target  had  disgraced.  When 
Trouson  de  Coudray  heard  of  the  refusal  of 
one  of  the  order  to  defend  the  monarch,  he 
invited  a  party  of  advocates  to  his  house. 
It  was  agreed  by  those  present,  amongst 
whom  were  Lacroix-Frainville,  Bellart, 
Bonnet,  Chaveau-Lagarde,  Barreau  du  Co- 
lombier,  Blacque,  and  Berryer,  to  form  a  de- 
fensive league,  so  that  if  the  choice  of  the 
monarch  should  fall  on  any  one  of  the  party 
all  the  others  would  assist  him  with  their 
suggestions  and  advice.  A  system  of  de- 
fence was  even  agreed  on,  of  which  some 
idea   may  be   formed    by  the    exordium — 

*  J'apporte  a  la  convention  la  verite  et  ma 
tete,  elle  pourra  disposer  de  moi  quand  elle 
aura  entendu  mes  paroles.' 

On  the  death  of  Gerbier,  in  1789,  M.  De- 
lamelle  appears  to  have  occupied  his  place, 
and  to  have  gained  the  palm  of  forensic  ora- 
tory. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  era  of  the  Re- 
volution, which,  in  dissolving  the  different 
parliaments,  destroyed  the  advocates.  Oc- 
cupied as  the  faction  was  in  warring  on 
names  and  on  titles,  the  parliament  could 
not  have  escaped  the  destruction  of  the  time. 
The  suppression  of  the  order  of  advocates, 
affiliated  so  anciently  to  the  parliaments, 
was  a  necessary  complement  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  latter.  As  titles  of  nobility  were 
abolished,  the  men  of  the  movement  saw  no 
reason  why  the  title  of  advocate  should  con- 
tinue to  exist.  Hence  the  decree  of  the 
11th  of  September,  1790,  which  declared 
that  advocates  were  no  longer  advocates  ; 
that  they  should  not  henceforth  form  an  or- 
der or  corporation,  nor  wear  robes,  nor  a 
square  cap,  nor  a  furred  hood,  nor  a  particu- 
lar professional  costume.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  this  prohibition  was  pronounced 
under  the  presidency  of  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated advocates,  M.  Thouret  of  the  Parle- 
ment  de  Rouen,  and  in  an  assembly  in  which 
Target,  Tronchet,  Camus,  Hutaux,  and 
Vergniand  were  members.  The  reason  of 
the  decision  has  since  been  revealed  by  M. 
Fournel. 


*  Grimm,  *  Correspondence  Litteraire,'  torn.  ill. 
p.  178. 


Thus  perished  the  celebrated  body  which, 
under  the  name  of  order,  counted  487  years 
of  a  brilliant  existence,  and  whose  renown 
was  extended  over  the  whole  of  Europe. 
Before  the  dispersion  of  the  members  of 
the  profession,  precautions  were  taken  to 
preserve  the  last  roll  of  advocates  registered 
in  the  Parliament  on  the  8th  of  May,  1789. 
But  from  the  11th  of  September,  it  cannot 
be  contested  that  advocates  no  longer  exist- 
ed. The  individuals  who  performed  the 
functions  of  counsel  were  called  Homines  de 
Loi ;  but  M.  Berryer  tells  us  that,  happily 
for  their  clients,  they  had  no  right  to  de- 
mand a  fee.  Any  one  might  at  this  period, 
without  previous  study,  acquirement,  or  ex- 
perience, embrace  a  career  requiring,  ac- 
cording to  Lord  Coke,  more  than  any  other 
the  viginti  annorum  lucuhrationes.  In  such 
an  infelicitous  time,  the  greatest  number  of 
the  ancient  avocats  shrank  from  the  exercise 
of  their  former  profession.  It  was  not 
pleasant  to  encounter  ex-butchers,  ex-night- 
men,  evcostermongers,  ex-tripesellers,  ex- 
comedians,  ex-Capucins,  and  ex-Jesuits,  in 
the  hot  contentions  of  the  forum,  more  es- 
pecially as  proscription,  banishment,  or  de- 
capitation might  be  the  reward  of  a  cour- 
ageous exercise  of  duty.  Of  600  advocates, 
therefore,  not  fifty  frequented  the  tribunals. 
With  the  independence  of  the  profession  its- 
eloquence  diappeared.  The  last  efforts  of 
the  ancient  Bar  were  even  in  the  best  causes 
unsuccessful ;  for  politics  and  political  feel- 
ing became  so  mixed  up  with  the  every-day 
business  of  life,  that  men  only  felt  for  the 
wrongs  of  those  who  agreed  with  them  in 
opinion.  But  now  that  the  scales  are  re- 
moved from  the  eyes  of  the  public,  posterity 
will  do  justice  to  the  forensic  efforts  of  Thi- 
lorier,  Dorillot,  Target,  and  Blondel,  in  the 
affair  of  the  diamond  necklace  ;  to  the  de- 
fence of  Thilorier  and  Deseze  in  the  process 
of  MM.  de  Favras  and  de  Besenval,  and  to 
the  noble  efforts  of  Malesherbes,  Tronchet, 
and  Deseze,  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate 
Louis  XVI.  After  the  condemnation  of  the 
king,  Marie  Antoinette  and  Madame  Eliza- 
beth were  courageously  but  unsuccessfully 
defended  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal 
by  Chaveau-Lagarde  and  Trouson  de  Cou- 
dray. Twenty-one  members  of  the  National 
Convention,  known  under  the  name  of  Gi- 
rondins,  were  subsequently  accused  before 
its  bar.  The  majority  had  been  adrocates, 
but  not  one  among  them  all  asked  for  coun- 
sel, and  Vergniand,  the  eloquent  Vergniand, 
was  the  only  one  who  defended  himself. 
It  was,  says  M.  Parent  Real,  the  song  of  the 
dying  swan. 

Though  a  few  of  the  order  of  advocates 
resumed,  according  to  M.  Berryer,  the  ex- 
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ercise  of  their  profession  in  the  last  months 
of  1792,  yet  the  greater  portion  of  the  order 
remained  isolated  from  the  defenseurs  offici- 
eux  ;  nor  was  it  till  the  government  of  the 
Directory  had  gained  some  stability  in  the 
year  III.  that  the  judicial  power  was  reor- 
ganized, or  that  a  free  and  independent  ex-  i 
ercise  of  his  functions  was  again  restored  to  j 
the  French  advocate.     Le  Roy  de  St.  Va-  ' 
lery  and  Lepidor  at  this  time  distinguished  i 
themselves,  and  Renault  de  St.  Jean  d'An-  I 
gely,  newly  arrived  from  the  provinces,  at-  | 
tracted  notice_in  the  metropolitan  courts,  by 
a  happy  fluency  and  facility  of  expression. 

We  come  now  to  the  Modern  Bar  of 
France.  On  the  14th  of  December,  1810, 
there  appeared,  under  the  title  of  a  decree, 
a  '  reglement  sur  Pexercice  de  la  profession 
d'avocat  et  la  discipline  du  Barreau,'  which 
had  been  announced  by  the  law  of  Ventose, 
year  XII.  The  articles  are  preceded  by  a 
pompous  preamble  in  honour  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  in  the  19th  article  the  title  of  order 
of  advocates  is  restored.  But  the  ancient 
discipline  of  the  *  order '  was  very  imperfect- 
ly established,  and  the  decree,  from  the  pe- 
riod of  its  origin,  and  since,  has  not  ceased 
to  excite  the  remonstrances  of  the  Bar.  It 
were  no  novelty  to  state,  that  Napoleon 
entertained  a  strong  prejudice,  almost 
amounting  to  aversion,  for  the  profession. 
Independence  he  detested  under  every  form 
and  shape.  A  spirit  of  controversy  and  in- 
quiry, the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
the  forum,  are  in  no  degree  favourable  to 
projects  of  despotism  and  universal  dominion. 
When  the  first  plan  for  the  restoration  of  the 
order  was  presented  to  the  emperor,  he  re- 
turned it  to  the  arch-chancellor  with  the  fol- 
lowing notes  :  ^  Le  decret  est  absurde  j  il  ne 
laisse  aucune  prise,  aucune  action  contre 
eux,  ce  sont  des  factieux,  des  artisans  de 


crimes   et   de   trahisons ;    tant  que 


j'aurai 


I'^pee  au  c6te  jamais,  je  ne  signerai  un  pa- 
reil  decret ;  je  veux  qu'on  puisse  couper  la 
langue  a  un  avocat  qui  s'en  sert  contre  le 
gouvernement.'  In  order  to  please  the  ty- 
rant, various  impediments  were  thrown  in 
the  way  of  practising  advocates ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  right  of  preventing  a  barrister 
pleading  out  of  the  limits  of  his  court  (about 
as  ridiculous  an  arrangement  as  the  mono- 
poly of  the  Serjeants  and  the  closing  of  the 
Common  Pleas  in  Westminster  Hall),  the 
power  conferred  on  the  minister  of  justice  | 
of  disbarring,  or  of  his  own  mere  motion  and 
authority  inflicting  on  the  advocate  such 
other  discipline  as  he  should  think  fit.  In 
the  oath  of  the  advocate  a  change  was  also 
made.  And  in  order  to  attach  the  body 
more  eff*ectually,  as  he  thought,  to  his  per- 
son, the  tyrant  imposed  on  them  a  political 


test.  But  this  petty  spite  ^  as  carried  still 
further.  When  the  Legion  of  Honour  was 
created,  it  was  declared,  by  the  law  of  the 
19th  of  May,  1802,  tliat  the  order  was  des- 
tined to  recompense  citizens  who,  by  their 
learning,  their  talents,  or  their  virtues,  had 
caused  justice  and  the  public  administration 
to  be  respected.  But  care  was,  neverthe- 
less, taken  not  to  admit  a  single  advocate 
into  the  legion,  while  every  other  profession 
was  gratified  by  a  decoration.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  French  Bar  merited  the 
dislike  of  the  tyrant.  They  neither  fawned 
on  nor  flattered  him,  but  exercised  their 
calling  without  regard  to  his  threats,  and 
often  in  express  contradiction  to  his  wishes. 
Bellart  had,  despite  the  frown  of  power,  de- 
fended Mademoiselle  Cic^  ;  Bonnet  had  de- 
fended, surrounded  by  bristling  bayonets, 
Moreau  (who,  be  it  said  in  passing,  had  been 
himself  an  advocate),  with  rare  intrepidity, 
powerful  reasoning,  and  consummate  art. 
Great  tact  and  address  are  necessary  to  in- 
duce judges  to  listen  to  an  eulogium  on  a 
person  accused  of  a  heinous  crime,  yet  this 
IS  the  art  which  the  reader  may  remark  in 
the  defence  of  M.  Bonnet.  The  following 
passages,  in  reply  to  an  interruption  of  the 
Procureur-General,  exhibit  a  great  command 
of  nervous  language,  and  a  ready  eloquence : 

♦*  M.  le  Procureur-General,  permit  me  to  tell 
you  that  Moreau  has  well  proved  that  he  was  not 
a  traitor  to  his  country.  There  is  not  one  amongst 
us  who,  in  that  regard,  has  offered  such  spJendid 
proofs.  Neither  you  nor  1,  M.  le  Procureur- 
General,  were  present  in  the  campaigns  of  the 
years  IV.  and  V.  Neither  you  nor  I  had  beaten 
in  so  many  engagements  the  enemies  of  our 
country.  Neither  you  nor  I  had  frustrated  by 
our  victories  the  conspiracies  of  Pichegru.  Nei- 
ther you  nor  I  had  annihilated  those  who  wish  to 
battle  against  and  betray  tlieir  country.  Neither 
you  nor  I  had  made  the  admirable  retreats  of  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  and  thereby  saved  three  armies. 
Neither  you  nor  I,  in  fine,  had  by  our  actions,  by 
our  victories,  in  overcoming  hostile  armies,  paid 
so  largely  to  our  common  country  the  tribute  of 
f)ur  affectionate  devotion." 

The  remarkable  speech  of  Moreau,  pro- 
nounced in  his  own  defence,  is  attributed  to 
the  facile  pen  of  M.  Garat.  We  have  only 
space  for  the  last  sentences,  where,  after 
tracing  the  history  of  his  life,  he  thus  con- 
cludes :  *  Magistrates,  I  have  nothing  more 
to  say.  Such  has  been  my  character ;  such 
has  been  my  entire  life.  I  protest  in  the 
face  of  Heaven  and  of  men,  the  innocence 
and  integrity  of  my  conduct.  You  know 
your  duties:  France  listens  to  your  deci- 
sions, Europe  contemplates  what  is  passing 
here,  and  posterity  calmly  awaits  your 
award.'     From  these  extracts,  and  from  the 
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pleading  of  M.  Doramanger  for  Cadoudal, 
M.  Guichard  for  the  Polignacs,  aad  M 
Billecoq  for  de  Riviere,  it  may  be  conclud- 
ed, that  in  the  palmiest  days  of  Napoleon's 
power,  the  French  Bar  was  neither  to  be 
silenced  isior  subdued.  Nor  did  the  frequency 
of  military  tribunals  abate  or  appal  that 
highest  of  all  courage,  civil  and  moral  cou- 
rage. Twenty,  nay  fifty  eloquent  and  able 
men  would  have  rushed  to  defend  the  Duke 
(d'Enghien  if  he  had  not  been  precipitately 
aiflurdered  with  closed  doors  In  the  silence  of 
Slight,  and  executed  in  the  misty  gloom  of 
the  early  morning.  No  wonder  therefore 
that  Napoleon  hated  advocates,  for  no  one 
knew  better  than  he,  that  they  were  ready 
t©n  every  occasion,  and  under  all  circum- 
.stances  a^d  sacrifices,  to  do  their  duty.  Ar- 
bitrary power  might  frown  and  threaten,  and 
lower,  but  the  Bar  of  Paris  would  at  least 
struggle  for,  if  they  could  not  successfully 
maintain,  the  principles  of  law  and  justice,. 
The  unreasoning  aversion  of  Buonaparte  was, 
however,  wholly  directed  against  independ- 
ent advocates  employed  by  the  public  ;  for 
such  of  the  body  as  entered  his  own  service 
were  well  received.  They  gave  strength 
and  solidity  to  his  system,  and  it  is  to  their 
high  capacity  that  France  owes  whatever 
henefit  she  may  have  reaped  from  the  Five 
Codes,  with  all  their  faults  and  imperfec- 
tions, the  most  enduring,  because  the  most 
peaceful,  n&onument  of  the  Emperor's  glory. 
The  restoration  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Bourbons  was  favourably  received  by  tbe 
order  of  advocates,  representing  as  it  did 
ideas  of  right  and  of  law.  The  declaration  of 
St.  Ouee,  the  constitutional  chart,  and  repre* 
tentative  goverEment,  were  all  in  harmony, 
and  accord  with  the  ideas  and  principles  of 
a  legal  order.  The  government  of  Louis 
XVIII.  exhibited  no  prejudices  against  ad- 
vocates. They  were  looked  on  favourably, 
and  many  amongst  them  were  honourably 
distinguished  by  the  government.  The  pro- 
•cess  of  Marshal  Ney  before  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  opened,  soon  after  the  capitulation  of 
Paris,  a  new  field  to  forensic  orators,  in 
which  Berryer  the  elder,  and  Delacroix 
Frainville,  sustained  their  well-earned  repu- 
tation. It  was  in  this  celebrated  trial  that 
Dupin,  Aine,  then  comparatively  little 
known,  though  he  had  been  thirteen  years 
at  the  bar,  first  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self, and  he  crowned  his  reputation  in  tiie 
following  year,  1816,  inhisdefence  of  Bruce, 
Wilson,  and  Hutchison,  in  the  affair  of  Lava- 
lette,  too  well  known  to  our  readers  to  be 
longer  dwelt  upon.  It  is  not  our  purpose 
here  to  go  over  all  the  celebrated  trials  in 
which  M.  Dupin  has  appeared  as  counsel, 
but  some  of  the  more  prominent,  involving 
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in  their  issue  public  interests,  may  at  least 
be  mentioned,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
firing  of  the  pistol  at  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, in  1819  ;  the  excesses  of  the  fanatic 
mobs  in  the  south,  to  whose  vengeance  Mar- 
shal Brune  fell  a  victim ;  the  affair  of  Ba- 
voux,  in  1819  ;  and  the  prosecution  of  de 
Pradt  and  Jouy,  in  1820,  Though  the  style 
of  some  of  these  pleadings  be  rude,  and  oc- 
casionally jagged  and  unequal,  yet  there  is 
so  much  fine  energy  and  pungent  bitterness, 
so  much  clearness  and  strength,  so  much 
profound  professional  learning  combined  with 
such  logical  clearness  and  precision,  that  it 
is  no  marvel  that  Dupin  henceforth  became, 
par  excellence,  the  favourite  defender  of 
journalists  and  public  writers.  We  should 
do  injustice  to  the  Restoration,  did  we  not 
admit  that  the  scope  of  the  Bar  became  en- 
larged under  the  influence  of  representative 
institutions.  A  new  species  of  judicial  elo- 
quence then  came  into  vogue,  and  the  Bar 
rivalled,  if  it  did  not  surpass,  the  eloquence 
of  the  parliamentary  tribune.  The  number 
and  importance  of  political  trials,  in  which 
the  greatest  questions  of  state  and  policy 
was  discussed,  njay  in  some  sort  account  for 
the  very  great  progress  made  within  a  few 
years  in  forensic  eloquence.  No  advocate 
of  the  Bar,  existing  before  the  Revolution, 
with  the  single  exception  perhaps  of  Ger- 
bier,  could  have  handled  these  topics  with 
the  ability  of  a  Parquin,  a  Hennequin,  a 
Mauguin,  a  Berryer,  a  Dupin,  a  Marie,  a 
Dupont,  and  an  Odillon  Barrot.  And  this 
at  once  parliamentary  and  legal  style,  in 
which  larger  views,  historical  illustrations, 
accurate  and  close  reasoning  are  combined, 
was  carried  to  the  highest  perfection  by 
MM,  Bellart,  Merilhou,  and  Berville, 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  range 
of  the  Causes  Celibreso^  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, a  more  favourable  specimen  of  a  light- 
er species  of  French  forensic  eloquence  than 
is  afforded  in  the  Frocks  de  Dcscoutoures, 
tried  on  the  5th  of  January,  1827.  Descou- 
toures  was  a  young  lieutenant  of  hussars,  of 
respectable  family,  who  had  seduced,  under 
the  promise  of  marriage,  a  young  lady  of  the 
name  of  Anna  de  Favancourt,  daughter  of 
the  Marquis  de  Favancourt.  The  father  of 
the  lady  had  never  allowed  the  daughter  to 
receive  the  addresses  of  the  young  man,  but 
his  suit  was  favoured  by  the  mother.  Do- 
mestic dissensions  were  the  consequence, 
and  mother  and  daughter  left  the  house  of 
the  husband  and  father.  Descoutoures 
having  fallen  ill  at  barracks,  at  Stenay,  was 
restored  to  health  and  life  by  the  attentions 
of  Madame  and  Mademoiselle  de  Favan- 
court. He  recovered,  was  ordered  to  Metz, 
where  these  ladies  followed ;  and  here  the 
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ruin  of  Anna  de  FavaDCOurt  was  accom- 
plished. A  union  was  about  to  take  place 
between  the  parties,  when  the  regiment  of 
the  young  hussar  was  ordered  to  Spain,  in 
1823.  tie  returned  from  the  Peninsula, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  as  an  officer ; 
but  the  marriage  was  still  put  oft",  in  conse- 
quence of  some  objections  of  Descoutoures' 
uncle.  Meanwhile,  both  mother  and  daugh- 
ter suffered  the  greatest  privations.  They 
write  to  the  old  marquis,  stating  that  they 
are  days  without  food  ;  but  he  refuses  them 
assistance,  and,  reproaching  the  mother  with 
her  conduct,  says,  that  the  thought  of  his 
dishonour  will  bring  him  in  sorrow  to  the 
grave.  Within  a  lew  weeks  he  dies.  A 
little  while  after,  his  wife  catches- the  small- 
pox, and  after  a  fortnight's  illness,  follows 
him  to  the  tomb.  Anna  now  becomes  the 
heir,  and  is  rightfully  possessed  of  consider- 
able property.  The  liaison  under  the  promise 
of  marriage  still  continues  with  the  young 
hussar  ;  but  some  impediment  always  inter- 
venes, and  Frederick  Descoutoures' absences 
in  garrison  are  frequent  and  prolonged.  Anna 
in  turn  falls  ill,  and  writes  to  her  Frederic. 
He  arrives  from  Charleville  ;  a  will  is  sub- 
sequently made  in  his  favour,  and,  as  is  al- 
leged, at  his  suggestion,  on  the  6th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1824,  by  the  unhappy  girl.  He  is  about 
to  return  wheii,  worn  out  with  disappoint- 
ment and  sorrow,  Anna  loses  her  senses, 
flies  to  the  Tuileries  on  the  22d  of  January, 
seventeen  days  after  the  making  of  the  will, 
and  demands  an  audience  of  the  king,  to 
complain  of  the  minister  of  war,  who  stops, 
as  she  fancies,  the  promotion  of  '■  her  Fre- 
deric' She  is  arrested  by  the  guards  on 
duty^  and  ultimately  taken  to  Charenton, 
where  she  di^es,  under  the  care  of  Esquirol. 
The  surviving  collateral  relative  of  Anna 
prosecuted  b^h  a  civil  and  criminal  suit 
against  Descoutoures.  M.  Hennequin  was 
retained  by  the  uncle  of  Anna  and  the  LalLe- 
mands,  her  next  of  kin,  while  M.  Mauguin 
represented  the  interests  of  Frederic  Des- 
coutoures»  The  main  object  of  the  suit  was 
to  impugn  the  validity  of  the  will.  The 
following  is  the  concluding  portion  of  M. 
Hennequin's  first  pleading  : — 

"  The  grave  has  but  recently  closed  over  three 
victims.  M.  and  Madame  de  Favancourt,  till  but 
a  moment  before  their  decease,  happily  united,  died 
far  from  each  other,  sad  and  separated.  Beautiful, 
virtuous,  model  of  the  sex  of  which  she  was  the 
pride,  there  daughter,  the  young  Anna,  after  an  in- 
timacy of  six  years  with  Descoutoures,  had  lost 
everything  that  was  dear  to  woman ;  her  self- 
esteem,  the  good  opinion  of  her  sex,  her  beauty, 
and  her  reason,  attesting  by  her  wildness  the  fatal 
delirium  with  which  she  was  possessed.  Her  sur- 
viving family  come  here — I  dare  to  say  it — to  per- 
form the  first  of  duties.    It  is  due  to  the  memory 


of  Mademoiselle  de  Favanconrt,  to  state  that  hej 
unhappy  errors  were  not  those  of  a  nature  kindly 
and  pure,  but  that  they  were  the  results  of  a  vile 
seduction.  We  are  here,  therefore,  to  contend  for 
the  utter  nullity  of  that  culpable  will ;  for  it  is  the 
only  vengeance  due  to  her  manes." 

The  task  assigned  to  M.  Mauguin  was  no 
easy  one.  Without  being  difiuse  or  de- 
clamatory, he  admirably  grouped  his  topics  ; 
and  with  that  neatness,  grace,  address,  and 
talent  which  he  almost  always  displays,  thus 
opened  his  exordium. 

"  The  history  of  mankind^  gentlemen,  is  most 
frequently  the  history  of  their  erroEs  and  their  pas- 
sions. The  Supreme  Power,  whose  fiat  has  com- 
manded us  to  wander  in  this  world  below,  has  nol 
meted  out  to  us,  in  equal  measure,,  strength  and 
wisdom.  We  have  been  created  weak  and  frail, 
and  we  are  subject  to  the  consequences  of  our 
weakness  and  our  frailty.  Providence  seems  above 
all  to  have  reserved  for  us  cai  age  of  trial.  It  is 
that  age  when  the  blood  burns  with  the  greatest 
violence,  when  the  passions  reveal  themselves 
with  the  greatest  impetuosity,  when  life  is  con- 
sidered as  a  treasure  boundless  and  inexhaustible, 
I  cannot  choose  but  preface  with  these  reflections 
the  exposition  of  a  cause,  in.  which  will  be  display- 
ed to  you  youth,  and  its  follies,  and  imprudences, 
the  passions  and  the  errors  inseparable  from  their 
iadulgence.  In  the  last  sitting  of  this  court,  M. 
Frederic  Descoutoures  was  represented  to  you  as 
seated  on  three  tombs,  with  cold  and  tearless  eye, 
calmly  surveying  the  spoils  of  his  victims.  But  I, 
gentlemen,  will  represent  him  to  you  as  he  really 
is,  namely,  a  young  oflicer  having  the  defects,  but 
having  also  the  good  qualities  of  his  age  and  pro- 
fession." 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  peroration-, 
the  orator  thus  speaks : 

"Pity  those  misled  by  their  passions.  Who 
amongstusis  without  passions.?  Has  not  laugh- 
ing Antiquity  represented  Love  in  the  guise  of  in- 
fancy, with  a  burning  torch  in  the  hand,  and 
blindfolded.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  the  moral 
ist  or  the  lawgiver  should  conclude  that  they  who 
yield  to  the  sway  of  their  passions  should  be  in- 
terdicted from  civil  rights,  should  no  longer  have 
the  power  of  willing  or  appearing  before  a  notary. 
Our  more  enlightened  legislator  has  taken  us  as  we 
are,  for  we  are  all  fallible.  Ambition,  hatred, 
love,  each  in  their  turn,  agitate  the  breasts  of  men; 
but  fallible  human  beings  are  not,  because  of  }ield' 
iflg  to  their  passions,  to  be  smitten  with  civil  inca 
pacity." 

Mauguin  bad  asked  what  bis  client  had 
done  that  he  should  not  take  under  the  wilL 
It  is  thus  M.  Hennequin  replies  : 

"  What  has  he  done,  forsooth  !  He  influenced 
the  imagination  of  the  unfortunate  Anna  by  the 
portrait  of  a  fancied  rival.  What  has  he  done  ? 
Why,  without  having  the  slightest  intention  of 
giving  the  unfortunate  girl  the  title  of  wife,  he  has 
never  ceased  to  abuse  her  eager  and  believing  na- 
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turc  by  deceitful  promises,  by  perjured  vows,  thus 
renewing  the  passion  of  his  unfortunate  victim. 
What  has  he  done  ?  He  has  rendered  his  victim 
desperate  by  a  letter  written  from  Normandy,  in 
which  he  tells  her,  her  character  is  gone.  What 
has  he  done  ?  Why,  free  by  the  death  of  his  re- 
latives, he  has  had  recpurse  to  every  evasive  sub- 
terfuge to  avoid  the  performance  of  his  promise  ; 
at  one  time  it  is  the  minister  of  war,  from  whom 
he  fears  an  impossible  refusal ;  at  another  time  it 
is  his  desire  to  remain  in  the  service  till  he  has 
obtained  the  recompense  of  his  courage,  the  Cross 
of  Honour,  of  which  he  had  shown  himself  more 
worthy  if  he  had  fulfilled  his  engagement.  What 
has  he  done:,  do  you  ask  ?  He  has  abandoned  his 
victim  when  she  was  in  distress ;  he  has  tempted 
her  to  fall  from  the  high  social  rank  which  she 
occupied,  to  the  very  lowest  level  in  society  ;  he 
has  caused  the  death  of  her  father  and  of  her 
mother ;  he  has  destroyed  alike  the  reposs,  the 
beauty,  and  the  reason  of  his  victim,  Anna,  and 
these  are  his  only  titles  to  succeed  to  her  inherit- 
ance." 

There  was  a  rhetorical  replication  from 
Mauguin  and  a  well  rounded  rejoinder  from 
Hennequin,  but  our  extracts  have  been  al- 
ready somewhat  too  long.  Descoutoures, 
however,  gained  the  cause,  for  the  validity 
of  the  will  was  established.* 

A  criminal  case,  commenced  on  the  15th 
of  October  in  this  year  (1827) — we  allude 
to  the  trial  of  the  Abbe  Contrefatto  for  a 
brutal  offence  committed  on  an  infant  of  ten- 
der years, — gave  rise  to  a  strange  scene,  in 
which,  as  the  French  Bar  were  deeply  con- 
cerned, we  maybe  allowed  to  allude  to  it  more 
particularly.  The  court  was  crowded  to 
excess,  the  culprit  being  a  Neapolitan  priest 
supposed  (whether  truly  or  not  we  do  not 
pronounce)  to  be  more  especially  protected 
by  Madame  the  Duchess  of  Berri,  and 
Monseigneur  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  (M. 
de  Frassynous).  The  president  addressing 
his  officers,  the  ushers,  said  in  a  common- 
serjeant  fashion,  '  Tell  the  crowd  to  with- 
draw, and  the  J5ar,  with  the  exception  of 
the  counsel  in  the  cause.'  Hereupon  M. 
Caille,  an  advocate  of  the  Cour  Royal  of 
Paris,  rose  with  all  the  advocates  present, 
saying,  *  I  beg  to  be  permitted  on  the  part 


♦  When  the  speeches  of  counsel  had  been  de- 
livered in  this  ease,  Dupin,  with  many  of  his  col- 
leagues, grouped  themselves  round  the  orators. 
Dupin,  addressing  Mauguin,  who  was  nearest  to 
him,  said,  "  Doubtless  it  was  of  two  such  advocates 
as  you  and  Hennequin  who  had  pleaded  before  him, 
that  Henry  IV.  said :  '  Ventre  saint-gris !  ils  ont 
tous  deux  raison.' "  With  the  public  and  political 
life  of  Mauguin  we  have  nothing  whatever  to  do, 
but  we  may  be  permitted  here  to  state  that  there  is 
no  man  at  the  English  or  French  Bar  of  a  social 
commerce  more  captivating,  or  of  manners  more 
easy,  natural,  and  kindly.  We  always  remember 
with  pleasure  a  visit  paid  him,  many  years  ago,  at 
his  country  house  at  Marly. 


of  the  Bar  here  present  to  make  an  obser- 
vation.' 

The  President. — *  Fou  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  say.  You  are  not  in  the  cause. 
The  court  directs  that  the  trial  shall  proceed 
with  closed  doors,  and  in  virtue  of  the  discre- 
tionary power  confided  to  us^  we  order  that  tht 
Bar  do  retire.^ 

M.  Caille. — '  It  was  upon  that  matter  that 
I  had  hoped  the  court  would  permit  me  an 
observation.' 

The  President. — '  There  is  no  need' (very 
common-serjeantish,  indeed).  Turn  out  the 
Bar.  (Faites  sortir  le  Barreau.)  Gen- 
darmes, turned  out  the  Bar  ( Gtndarmts, 
faites  sortir  ks  avocats).  Public  decency 
requires  that  the  trial  should  proceed  with 
closed  doors.  If  every  person  wearing  robes 
were  admitted,  we  should  soon  have  300 
persons  :  every  one  would  wear  robes.'  The 
gendarmes  were  about  to  proceed  to  execute 
the  order  of  the  court,  when  the  Bar  retired. 
But  the  affair  did  not  rest  here.  M.  Caille 
addressed  a  pamphlet  in  the  name  of  the 
order  to  the  Council  of  Discipline,  and  the 
result  was,  we  believe,  that  the  right  of  the 
order  to  a  place  in  court  has  ever  since  been 
tacitly  recognized. 

It  was  under  the  Restoration  also,  and  in 
1826,  in  the  cases  of  Nadeau  and  Fil- 
leron,  both  deaf  and  dumb  prisoners,  that 
M.  Charles  Ledru  first  raised  the  question 
as  to  how  far  the  penal  law  was  applicable 
to  a  deaf  and  dumb  person  without  instruc- 
tion. This  medico-legal  qustion  was  treated 
by  M.  Ledru  with  great  general  ability,  and 
enlarged  physiological  views.  Both  prison- 
ers were  acquitted.  Mr.  Cockburn  did  not 
disdain  to  use  many  of  the  arguments  of  M. 
Ledru  in  his  able  and  ingenious  defence  of 
Daniel  McNaughten  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court. 

The  case  of  Pierre  Coignard,  originally  a 
hatter,  who  had  been  condemned  to  the  gal- 
leys, escaped,  joined  the  army,  gained  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  by  his  daring  bra- 
very and  rare  presence  of  mind,  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  mo- 
dern jurisprudence,  and  exercised  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  French  Bar  at  this  period. 
This  man,  having  assumed  the  name  and 
title  of  Count  de  Sainte  Helene,  became  the 
chief  of  a  band  of  robbers,  who,  after  plun- 
dering half  Paris,  were  discovered  and  pun- 
ished. Though  condemned  to  the  galleys 
for  life,  Marshal  Soult  declared  that  there 
was  no  better  officer  or  braver  soldier  than 
the  soi-disant  Count  of  St.  Hele'ne. 

It  was,  however,  in  the  political  trials 
which  had  occurred  during  the  reigns  of 
Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X.,  that  the 
talents  of  the  Parisian  Bar  shone  out  most 
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brightly.  The  defence  of  Paul  Louis 
Courier,  by  M.  Berville,  is  a  calm  piece  of 
historical  reasoning,  and  reflects  the  highest 
credit  on  the  order  to  which  he  belonged. 
But  the  most  remarkable  of  these  trials, 
whether  in  reference  to  the  political  results 
or  to  the  great  public  interests  involved, 
were  the  celebrated  trials  in  which  Dupin 
did  such  good  service  to  the  cause  of  public 
liberty,  and  reflected  such  lustre  on  his 
name  and  profession.  We  allude  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  songs  of  De  Beranger,  in 
1821  ;  the  prosecution  of  the  '  Miroir,'  in 
the  same  year  ;  the  prosecution  of  the  '  Con- 
stitutionnel,'  in  1825,  in  which  the  doctrine 
of  the  tendency  was  broached  :  and  the  pro- 
secution of  Isambert,  in  1826,  in  which  he 
defended  the  liberty  of  the  subject  against 
arbitrary  arrests.  Nor  was  civil  liberty 
alone  indebted  to  this  able  and  learned  ad- 
vocate, for  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican 
Church,  the  grand  doctrines  of  religious  tole- 
ration, and  the  slippery  morality  and  slimy 
bigotry  of  the  Jesuits,  were  all  involved  in 
the  affair  of  Montlosier.  Neither  was  it  to 
his  political  friends,  nor  to  those  who  only 
agreed  with  him  in  opinion,  that  M.  Dupin 
lent  the  powerful  aid  of  his  talents.  When 
the  Restoration,  in  the  blindness  of  a  fore- 
gone and  inevitable  doom,  turned  on  its  best 
and  most  devoted  friends,  and  in  its  last 
great  process  against  the  press  struck  at  the 
*  Debats,'  M.  Dupin  was  employed  for  the 
defence,  and  seven  months  before  the  Revo- 
lution of  July,  namely,  on  the  24th  of  De- 
cember, 1829,  delivered  in  the  Cour  Roy  ale 
these  prophetic  words  :  "  C'est  un  mauvais 
jeu  que  d'employer  des  soldats  a  faire  des 
coups  d'etat ;  les  coups  d'etat,  qui  sont  les 
seditions  du  pouvoir,  ne  lui  re'usissent  pas 
mieux  centres  les  lois  que  les  seditions  du 
peuple  contre  la  royaute."  It  has  been  re- 
proachfully urged  against  M.  Dupin,  that 
though  he  defended  De  Beranger  in  1821,  he 
refused  to  defend  him  in  1828.  But  it  is  now 
well  known  that  M.  Dupin  was  consulted  on 
the  MS.  collection  of  songs  before  it  was 
printed,  and  that  he  then  pointed  out  many 
stanzas  which  were  likely  to  fall  under  the 
lash  of  the  public  prosecutor,  and  formally 
advised  their  suppression.  De  Beranger, 
with  perhaps  the  pardonable  vanity  of  poet 
and  parent,  declined  to  accede  to  this  re- 
quest, and  when  the  incriminating  '  Requisi- 
toire'  issued,  Dupin  in  turn  refused  his  min- 
istration as  counsel,  and  would  not  plead 
against  his  written  opinion  and  advice.  We 
do  not  say  that  we  should  have  done  the 
same  ourselves :  on  the  contrary,  we  think 
the  more  generous  and  chivalric  course 
would  have  been  to  have  said,  *  Well,  you 
would  not  take  my  advice,  but  now  that  you 


have  got  into  the  scrape,  I  will  do  my  best  to 
get  you  out  of  it.'  But  in  saying  this  much 
we  are  far — very  far  from  condemning  M. 
Dupin.  He  was  the  custodier  of  his  per- 
sonal and  professional  honour  ;  this  was  alto- 
gether a  matter  of  taste  and  feehng,  perhaps 
a  matter  of  conscientious  conviction  ;  and  on 
all  these  questions,  M.  Dupin  surely  must 
have  been  the  better  judge.  For  this  re- 
fusal, Mhich  would  not  have  entered  into  the 
thought  of  a  practising  barrister  in  England, 
he  was  reviled  and  calumniated  at  right  and 
at  left.  But  he  was  the  depository  of  a  se- 
cret which  might  have  expiated  his  error,  if 
error  indeed  it  was  ;  that  it  was  an  error  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public,  is  at  least  certain, — 
but  as  this  secret  was  confided  to  him  in  pro- 
fessional confidence,  he  never  once  betrayed 
it.  He  bore  the  calumnies  of  the  malignant 
with  fortitude  and  equanimity,  and  has  lived 
them  all  down  ;  affording,  by  his  written  opi- 
nion, a  proof  of  moderation, — by  his  refusal 
to  accept  a  brief,  a  proof  of  conscientious  de- 
licacy,— and,  by  his  silence,  proofs  of  hon- 
our and  generosity. 

There  is  no  man,  at  the  French  or  any 
other  Bar,  who  has  been  more  industrious 
and  pains-taking  than  M.  Dupin.  He  ex- 
hibited a  proof  of  this  in  the  celebrated  pro- 
cess against  the  '  Constitutionnel;'  indicted  for 
having  published  articles  having  a  tendency 
to  bring  religion  into  contempt.  The  cause 
presented,  at  the  first  blush,  the  most  import- 
ant and  thorny  theological  questions,  inappro^- 
priately  intermingling  themselves  with  matter 
of  civil  concern.  The  '  Acte  d'Accusation,' 
somewhat  similar  to  our  indictment,  was  not 
itself,  in  the  eyes  of  M.  Dupin,  exempt  from 
theological  errors — but  on  this  point  he  was  by 
no  means  sure.  Feeling,  however,  that  it  was 
of  the  mainest  importance  to  the  cause,  and 
to  his  client,  not  only  to  prove  that  he  was 
a  liberal  but  an  orthodox  politician,  he  shut 
himself  up  more  than  a  month  in  his  study, 
refusing  all  other  business,  and  studying 
conjointly,  night  and  day,  his  immense  dossier 
and  dogmatic  theology.  This  trait  in  the 
professional  life  of  Dupin  may  remind  the 
reader  of  a  somewhat  similar  anecdote  relat- 
ed of  that  most  accomplished  advocate  and 
accurate  lawyer.  Lord  Lyndhurst.  When 
Mr.  Copley,  and  young  at  the  Bar,  he  had 
been  employed  in  a  patent  case,  relating  to 
a  stocking-frame  of  a  new  and  peculiar  con- 
struction. At  the  consultation,  a  Notting- 
ham attorney  and  one  or  two  stocking 
weavers  attended,  in  order  to  explain  more 
fully  and  accurately  the  working  of  the 
model.  With  all  their  eloquence,  the  inge- 
nuity of  Copley  was  at  fault.  Inquiry  fol- 
lowed inquiry,  but  still  some  of  the  details 
remained  a  mystery  to  the  clearest  headed 
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and  most  logical  mind  of  the  day.  Disguis- 
ing his  disajDpointment,  the  future  master  of 
the  rolls,  chief  baron,  and  lord  chancellor, 
put  himself  into  the  mail  that  very  evening, 
and  hurrying  down  to  Nottingham,  was,  late 
on  the  following  day,  seated  in  the  manufac- 
tory working  away  at  the  machine,  whose 
complexedness  in  consultation  he  could  nei- 
ther unravel  nor  perfectly  understand.  But 
when  the  machine  became  oculis  subjecia 
fidelibiis — still  more  when  the  young  lawyer 
began  to  work  in  it — difficulties  dissolved 
into  thin  air,  and  the  process  was  clear  as 
light.  Such  are  the  labours,  such  the  trials 
•which  they  must  undergo,  whose  names  are 
destined  to  reach  immortality.  In  all  the 
great  public  causes  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
in  all  the  prosecutions  of  the  press,  or 
against  authors  in  which  he  was  for  the  de- 
fendant, it  was  the  invariable  habit  of  M. 
Dupin  to  refuse  a  fee.  A  picture,  a  book, 
the  collection  of  songs,  defended,  or  a  com- 
plete set  of  the  journal — these,  and  these 
only  have  been  his  quiddam  honorarium.  In 
thus  disinterestedly  acting,  M.  Dupin  was 
faithful  to  his  earlier  recorded  opinions, 
*  In  the  first  rank  of  the  obligations  of  an  ad- 
vocate,' says  he,  in  his  *  Libre  Defense  dejs 
Accuses,' '  do  I  place  disinterestedness.  It  is 
not  less  despicable  than  odious  to  be  incited 
by  vile  lucre  to  an  act  which,  to  be  mereto 
rious,  ought  not  to  be  thus  tainted :'  iurpe 
est  lin^v^  empta  reos  defendere. 

These  facts  are  not  generally  known,  for 
Dupin  does  not  boast  of  them,  but  they  re- 
dound to    his  credit    and  honour,  and  we 
most  heartily  wish  we  had  many  more  such 
examples  to  record.     The  Bar  of  England, 
as  a  body,  is  certainly  not  mercenary,  but 
in  our    day  at  least,    there   are  few   such 
examples.     Staunchless  avarice  is  the  vice 
of  our  nature,  and  more  especially  the  infe- 
licity of  our  time.     Though  no  man  made 
more  money  at  the  Bar  than  the   late  Sir 
James  Scarlett,  though  he  commenced  the 
profession  in  easy  circuiTistances   (for   his 
father,  a    successful    Jamaica  mill-wright, 
left   him   a  good    fortune),   yet   we   never 
heard  of  his  having  gratuitously  defended 
any  political  writer,  whether  friend  or  foe. 
The  '  Times'  certainly  would  not  have  ac- 
cepted of  his  or  any  man's  gratuitous  servi- 
ces, but  there  was   Mr.  John  Hunt,  who 
was  far  from  rich,  and  it  has  never  been, 
we  believe,    averred,  certainly  not  to  our 
knowledge,  that  the  late  Lord  Abinger,  then 
Mr.   Scarlett,  defended   Mr.  Hunt    gratui- 
tously.    Even  Sir  William  FoUett,  a  very 
different   manner  of   man,  the    ablest  and 
clearest  of  lawyers,  is  also  the  gentlest  and 
blandest  of  men,— even  Sir  William  Follett 


would  stare  at  the  idea  of  a  gratuitous  de- 
fence. 

It  was  not  only  in  political  and  libel  cases 
that  M.  Dupin's  repute  became  great,  for 
he  was  also  looked  up  to  in  consultations  as 
a  profound  and  scientific  lawyer,  as  the  Fol- 
lett, the  Pemberton,  the  Maule,  the  John 
William  Smith,  of  France.*  In  the  cause 
of  Desgraviers,  in  1824,  he  was  engaged  for 
a  poor  client  against  the  then  reigning  King 
of  France,  when  it  was  his  duty  to  maintain 
that  the  mere  fact  of  a  prince  being  elevated 
to  the  throne  did  not  relieve  him  from  the 
obligation  of  paying  the  debts  which  he 
contracted  as  a  private  individual.  The 
monarch  lost  the  suit  *  en  Cour  d'Appeal,' 
but  gained  it  *  en  Cassation.'  This  was  a 
grievous  blow  to  the  unfortunate  suitor, 
who  has  ever  since  been  supported  out  of 
the  private  purse  of  M.  Dupin.  Nor  is  this 
the  onl}'  proof  of  Dupin's  disinterestedness. 
At  a  time  when  he  had  everything  to  lose 
and  nothing  to  gain  by  the  publication,  he 
branded  the  murder  of  the  Duke  d'En- 
ghien  as  a  judicial  assassination,  and  the 
condemnation  of  the  mayor  of  Antwerp, 
after  the  acquittal  of  a  jury,  as  an  act  of  atro- 
cious tyranny.  It  may  be  said,  in  the  for- 
mer case,  that  the  advocate  welshed  to  con- 
ciliate the  favour  of  the  Duke  de  Bourbon, 
then  one  of  the  richest  proprietors  in 
France,  but  the  short  answer  to  this  is,  that 
he  refused  to  be  presented  to  the  Duke  dc 
Bourbon,  and  had  never  seen  him.  Thus, 
in  full  practice,  with  foreign  and  domestic 
fame,  admired  by  the  learned  in  his  own 
profession,  courted  by  the  great  (for  he 
was  the  friend  and  companion  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  now  Louis  Philippe,  as  well  as 
his  confidential  counsel),  there  wanted  but 
one  other  lustre  to  the  professional  fame  of 
Dupin,  and  that  was  the  rescue  of  the  fet- 
tered slave,  which  he  accomplished,  by  his 
pleading,  for  a  man  of  colour  of  Martinique  ; 
thus  for  ever  incorporating  his  name  in  a 
judicial  argument  with  doctrines  which 
were  not  the  less  humane  and  valuable,  be- 
cause they  had  been  previously,  though  not 
more  ably,  expounded  by  Mr.  Hargrave,  in 
the  case  of  Richmoiad,  the  negro.  But  we 
must  pass  away  from  the  name  of  this  able 
man.  After  thirty  years'  exercise  of  his 
profession,  he  has  gone  to  other  and  higher 
employments,  but  not  without  paying  the 
debt  he  owed  to  the  law,  in  the  publication 
of  many  useful  works,  among  others,  edi- 


*  There  is  not  a  more  learned  lawyer  in  any 
country  than  Mr.  J.  W.  Smith  of  the  Oxford  cir- 
cuit. He  understands  and  has  learned  his  profes- 
sion as  a  science,  and  is  not  a  mere  gabbler  of  Har- 
rison's Index  lore. 
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tions  of  the  *  Dialogues  of  Loisel/  and  the 
*  Letters  of  Camus,'  the  titles  of  which  we 
have  prefixed  to  this  article ;  and  in  both  of 
which  there  breathes  an  affection  for  the 
sages  of  the  law,  whose  examples  sustained 
him  in  his  laborious  career  ;  for  his  contem- 
poraries, whose  talents  stimulated  his  indus- 
try ;  and  for  his  younger  brethren,  whose 
studies  he  would  fain  guide  by  an  encou- 
raging and  almost  paternal  interest  in  their 
professional  success. 

Any  sketch  of  the  French  Bar  would  be 
certainly  incomplete  without  the  name  of 
Berryer,  fils.  M.  Berryer  is,  without  any 
manner  of  doubt,  the  only  orator  in  France, 
and  one  of  the  very  few  in  Europe.  In  his 
own  country  he  has  not  been  equalled  since 
the  days  of  Mirabeau.  Nature  has  been 
most  bountiful  to  him.  His  face,  handsome 
and  expressive,  reflects  all  the  passions  and 
emotions  of  his  mind.  But  it  is  to  his  in- 
comparable and  unequalled  voice  he  owes 
many  of  his  forensic,  and  more  than  half  of 
his  parliamentary  triumphs.  He  is  not  alone 
endowed  with  rich  natural  gifts.  He  is  also 
a  most  accomplished  rhetorician,  and  a  per- 
fect master  of  his  art.  The  Restoration 
found  him  a  member  of  the  Bar,  considera- 
bly employed  in  commercial  causes,  into 
which  he  had  an  opportunity  of  being  early 
initiated  in  the  study  of  his  father,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  honourable  members  of  the 
Parisian  Bar.  We  pass  over  the  events  of 
the  hundred  days  during  which  he  was  a 
royalist  volunteer.  The  second  Restoration 
found  him  an  advocate  with  increasing  busi- 
ness. He  had  the  courage  and  the  credit  of 
defending,  at  this  period  of  re-action,  many 
of  the  proscribed ;  and  to  his  zealous  and 
eloquent  pleading,  and  warm  and  kindly  in- 
tercession with  the  Duke  of  Angouleme,  the 
safety  and  the  life  of  General  Debelle  were 
altogether  owing.  But  his  speech  on  behalf 
of  Michaud,  the  editor  of  the  '  Quotidienne,' 
so  firmly  established  his  reputation,  both  as 
an  advocate  and  a  lawyer,  that  he  then, 
although  very  young,  stood  in  the  foremost 
rank.  Having  attained  his  fortieth  year  in 
1829,  he  entered  the  Chamber,  and  was 
offered  an  under-secretaryship  under  the 
ministry  of  Polignac.  This  he  properly  re- 
fused ;  '■  C'est  de  trop  ou  c'est  trop  peu,' 
were  his  memorable  words.  To  continue 
the  exercise  of  his  profession  now  seemed 
the  only  course  left  to  him.  He  had  already 
acquired  the  highest  reputation  in  a  great 
criminal  cause,  in  the  afiair  of  Castaing,  and 
now  became  the  favourite  counsel  of  the 
Seguins  and  the  Ouvrards  in  mercantile  and 
commercial  causes.  Never  was  a  man  more 
formed  to  captivate  and  lead  astray  the  mind 


of  a  jury.     The  sweet  and  silvery  tone  of 
his  harmonious  voice, 

"  The  devil  hath  not  in  all  his  qnivers  choice. 
An  arrow  for  the  heart  like  a  sweet  voice ;" 

his  action  so  simple,  yet  so  noble  and  im- 
posing, the  frankness  of  his  manner  and  ad- 
dress, the  quickness  and  fertility  of  his  ima- 
gination captivate  and  control,  not  merely 
simple  citizens  of  the  genre  epicier,  but 
generals  and  deputies  and  gros  bonnets 
fourres,  to  use  the  quaint  but  expressive  lan- 
guage of  Loisel.  The  tact  of  Berryer  is  ex- 
quisite ;  he  never  says  more  than  he  ought 
to  say  ;  he  knows,  as  it  were,  the  very, 
w^ords  he  ought  to  use,  and  the  very  place 
in  which  he  ought  to  use  them.  There  is 
a  harmony  and  rhythm  in  his  periods  which 
enchants  and  subdues  ;  a  melody,  a  grace, 
and  a  legal  coquetry  about  him,  which 
dazzles,  captivates,  and  at  length  convinces, 
all  who  come  within  the  fascination  of  his 
large  lustrous  eye.  His  memory  is  wonder- 
ful, and  he  evolves  Avith  the  greatest  ease 
the  most  complicated  facts,  the  most  intri- 
cate matters  of  account ;  and  sheds  a  brilliant 
light  and  genius,  all  his  own,  over  the  most 
dull  and  opaque  of  subjects.  His  intona- 
tions are  beautifully  varied.  He  passes  from 
'  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe,'  with 
the  promptitude  and  celerity  of  a  great 
master.  But  with  all  these  varied  gifts, 
with  the  voice  of  a  melodist,  the  eye  of  a 
painter,  the  tongue  of  a  poet  and  orator,  the 
learning  and  grace  of  a  scholar  and  a  rheto- 
rician, there  is  yet  something  wanting. 
There  is  a  void  to  fill,  and  Berryer  does  not 
fill  it.  You  see  before  you  a  clever,  power- 
ful, pleasure-loving  man  of  the  world,  a  phi- 
losopher of  the  sect  of  Epicurus,  without 
sincerity,  without  sincerity,  without  hone^ 
convictions  ;  in  a  word,  without  faith,  civil, 
political,  or  social,  and  you  turn  away  with 
loathing  and  disgust.  Although  it  seems  to 
be  a  cardinal  principle  of  political  morality 
in  the  present  day,  that  one  is  to  make  the 
most  of  a  cause,  to  live  for  it,  to  write  for  it, 
to  sigh  for«it — in  a  word,  to  do  everything 
but  to  pay  for  it,  to  suffer  for  it,  or  to  die  for 
it ;  yet  this  general  looseness  of  political 
principles  does  not  reconcile  us  to  the 
humiliating  spectacle  of  witnessing  the  paid 
agent  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons, 
the  bosom  friend  and  bottle-holder  of  that 
Mascarille  of  ex-ministers,  the  trickster 
Thiers.  Berryer,  it  must  be  admitted, 
wants  sincerity,  fidelity,  directness,  and  con- 
stancy. The  fatal  appetite  for  popularity 
and  praise  is  the  rock  on  which  he  has  split. 
He  would  be  popular  with  all  parties,  and, 
receiving  the  incense  of  adversaries,  pay  back 
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the  coin  in  kind,  by  severely  depreciating 
his  own  particular  party  and  friends,  the 
royalists.  This  is  neither  honest,  nor  poli- 
tic, nor  decent;  and  while  all  admit  the 
extent  and  versatility  of  his  powers,  every 
crae  exclaims,  '  What  a  pity  that  the  elo- 
quence and  want  of  principle  of  Sheridan 
should  be  combiaed  with  the  sensualism  of 
a  Sedley.' 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  Revolution  of 
1830.  The  process  of  the  ex-ministers  of 
Charles  X.  is  too  remarkable  to  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  Special  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  rare  talents  of  M.  Martignac, 
formerly  an  advocate  of  Bourdeaux,  after- 
wards president  of  the  council  of  ministers, 
and  ultimately  council  for  that  very  Polig- 
aac  who  had  succeeded  him  in  the  fatal 
favour  of  Charles  X.  There  was  Rotbijig 
of  the  lawyer  about  Martignac  but  the  name. 
He  was  not  of  the  hot-worded,  cold-hearted 
school  of  Odilion  Barrot,  nor  did  he  mouthe 
huge  common-places  with  the  same  ponder- 
ous, oracular  rotundity  of  phrase  ;  but  there 
was  an  ingenious  flexibility,  a  neatness, 
fluency,  and  precision,  which  accorded 
harmoniously  with  the  graciousness, suavity, 
and  gentleness  of  his  manners.  In  a  word, 
he  was  eminently  the  gentleman  of  the 
Bar — the  Serjeant  Lens  of  his  day,  without 
the  profundity, — but  with  more  of  refine- 
ment and  esprit.  The  delight  and  ornament 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  favourite 
of  all  the  sal&ns  has  passed  away ;  but  he 
will  be  long  remembered  for  his  generous 
and  disinterested  defence  of  his  antagonist 
and  successor;  and  even  when  iJiis  is  for- 
gotten, he  will  live  in  those  detached  pieces 
on  the  history  and  institutions  of  Spain, 
written  with  his  w^onted  elegance  and  atti- 
cism. M.  Sauzet,  who  first  appeared  at  the 
Paris  Bar  in  the  defence  of  M.  de  Peyron- 
net,  is  of  the  school  of  M.  Martignac  ;  but, 
having  changed  the  Bar  for  the  presidency 
of  the  Chamber,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should  dwell  on  his  merits  or  defects.  We 
have  said  but  little  of  Odillon  Barrot,  nor  is 
it  needful  that  we  should  say  much.  He  is 
cold,  calm,  odourless,  and  full  of  abstrac- 
tions ;  and  though  he  occasionally  generalises 
luminously,  yet,  being  totally  destitute  of 
imagination,  his  dry  and  didactic  abstractions 
fall  without  interest  on  unlistening  ears.  At 
the  Court  of  Cassation  he  is  now  seldom 
heard,  but  when  he  did  appear  there  he 
never  rose  beyond  a  decorous  and  respecta- 
ble mediocrity. 

We  have  now  given  the  history  of  the 
Bar  of  France  from  the  earliest  period  to  the 
process  of  the  ministers  of  Charles  X.  in  the 
jear  1830,  biat  have  hitherto  abstained  from 
giving  any  acoount  of  the  judicial  organiza- 


tion of  the  country.  We,  however,  find  all 
this  so  succinctly  stated  in  a  work  recently 
published*  that  we  prefer  making  an  extract 
in  txtenso  to  any  comment  of  our  own. 
It  is  thus  the  aile,  well-informed  writer 
speaks : — 

**  All  the  judges  are  appointed  by  the  king ;  ^nd 
almost  the  only  qualification  required  is,  to  be 
from  twenty-two  to  thirty  years  of  age.  The 
powers  of  justices  of  the  peace  are  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  country  magistrates  in  England, 
with  regard  to  matters  of  police^  but  they  are, 
besides,  judges  in  civil  actions,  and  without  appeal, 
when  the  amount  of  the  sum  claimed  is  not  above 
fifty  francs  (2/.).  There  is  a  judge  of  the  peace 
{juge  de  paiz)  for  every  canton,  with  a  clerk 
(greffier)  and  one  or  two  huissiers  (bailiffs),  ac- 
cording to  the  population.  In  some  places,  the 
justices  -of  the  peace  have  a  substitute  (auppleoM 
dejnge  de  ptiix).  The  justices  of  the  peace  are 
chosen  from  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  canton, 
as  well  as  the  greffiers.  The  former  must  be 
thirty  years  of  age.  They  can  be  deprived  of  their 
emoluments,  suspended,  or  dismissed,  when  they 
do  not  give  satisfaction  to  the  prefects  or  to  the 
minister,  The  emoluments  of  the  justices  of  the 
I^eace,  in  rural  cantons^  are  from  600  to  BOO  francs 
a  year  (24/.  to  32/) ;  in  towns,  the  salaries  are 
from  800  to  12500  francs,  according  to  the 
populatioiw  The  clerks'  salaries  in  the  rural 
cantons  are  about  12/.  a  year,  and  ia  the  towns 
from  1-2/  to  40/.  The  bailiffs  (huissiers)  receive  no 
salaries  fnom  the  government,  but  are  entitled  to 
some  fees  paid  by  the  parties.  The  small  amount 
of  the  salaries  paid  to  those  functionaries,  par- 
ticularly in  rural  cantons,  must  necessarily  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  such  functions  are  not  filled  by 
men  of  education,  and  that  those  men  must  often  be 
disposed  to  increase  their  income  by  acts  of  par- 
tiality. Thus,  in  this  class  of  judges,  vce  have 
the  first  elements  of  injustice, — subserviency, 
ignorance,  and  corruption.  We  shall  see  that  such 
is  the  case,  also,  in  most  of  the  other  courts  of 
justice.  The  number  of  the  justices  of  the  peace 
is  2846,  and  their  salaries  amount  to  2,327,400 
francs.  The  salaries  of  an  eq^al  number  of  clerks 
amount  to  77.5,800  francs:  so  that,  with  the 
bailiffs,  the  total  of  the  employes  in  this  jurisdiction 
is  about  9060,  who  cost  the  country,  3,103,200 
francs^  * 

"  The  second  jurisdiction  in  the  French  ad- 
mi  nistraition  of  justice,  consists  of  the  '  Courts  of 
First  InstancBj'  which  decide  on  the  cases  of  appeal 
from  the  justices  of  the  peace,  or  on  any  other 
civil  action  brought  before  them.  There  is  no 
appeal  from  their  decisions,  unless  the  claim  is 
above  1500  francs  (60/.)  or  fifty  francs  (2/.) 
a-year.  There  is  a  court  of  First  Instance  in 
every  arrondissement.  These  courts  are  composed 
of  four,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  or  twelve  judges, 
including  the  president,  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation, and  a  king's  solicitor,  with  one,  two,  or  three 
substitutes.  There  are  three  supplementary  judges 
in  the  courts  composed  of  four  judges ;  and  in  the 
courts  having  from  seven  to  twelve  judges,  there  are 
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four  sapplementary  judges.     A  greffier   (remem- 
brancer) is  attached  to  every  one  oi  these  courts. 

"  To  be  a  judge,  or  a  king's  solicitor,  one  must 
be  twenty-five  years  oi  age,  a  licentiate  in  law, 
and  have  attended  the  Ba?  for  tw©  years.  The 
substitutes  can  be  appointed  at  Iwo-and-tweaty. 
The  emoluments  of  the  presidents  and  the  king's 
solicitors  are,  in  proportion  to  the  population  and 
the  imporiance  of  the  towns,  from  1800  to  3000 
francs,  except  in  Paris,  where  they  have  three 
times  as  much.  It  is  the  same  wiih  the  judges, 
who  are  paid  from  1200  to  1800  francs  a-year. 
The  Judges  are  inamissibles:  that  is  to  say,  they 
cannot  be  dismissed.  The  king's  solicitors  and 
Iiis  substitutes  are  subject  to  dismissal  accoidiag  to 
ministerial  pleasure. 

"■  The  observation  I  made  with  legmd  f&  the 
justices  of  the  peace,  ajfpky  to  the  courts  of  First 
Instance.  No  barrister  of  any  talent  and  practice 
is  desirous  of  a  judgeship,  the  emoluments  of 
which  are  considerably  infericw:  to  the  profits  of  his 
profession,  and  in  which  he  could  neither  display 
his  legal  acquirements  nor  his  eloquence.  The 
fact  is,  that  most  of  these  courts  are  recruited  from 
the  young  advocates  vrithout  any  practice,  -who, 
two*  5'ears  after  leaTir>g'  the  law  school  arid  ob- 
taining their  licence*  solicit  the  gmremKsent  to 
obtain  an  appointment  of  swhstitute  to  the  king's 
so  icitor,  or  of  supplementary  Judge.  But  the 
mie  qua  non  to  succeed  is  to  belong  to  the  minis- 
terial party,  and  to  abjure  all  liberal  opinions. 

"  One  may  easily  conceive  that  courts  of  justic* 
thus  organized  and  composed  do  not  enjoy  any 
great  consideration.  A  jufige  is  but  a  poor  personage 
even  in  a  poor  country  town.  The  president  him- 
self is  not  regarded  when  out  of  his  judicial  seat. 
The  only  member  of  the  tribunal  who  has  a  sort 
of  rank  in  society  is  the  procin-mr  d%  roi,  the 
king's  solicitor,  because  this  magistrate  is  the  head 
of  the  police  in  the  arrondissement,  amd  has  the 
pawer  to- airest,  imprison,  asrsd  detain  any  citizen 
who  has  nod!  the  good  fortune  of  agreeing' with  him 
in  law  or  in  politics.  They  are  generally  chosen 
cm  account  of  their  violent  party  feelings,  and,  as 
they  are  subject  to  dismissal,  are  at  all  tioies  ready 
to  do  anything  that  may  be  desired  of  them,  and 
often  overstep  the  commands  of  their  master.  The 
impartiality  of  the  judges,  even  in  civil  cases,  can- 
not be  relied  upon.  Politics  always  interfere  in 
some  way.  The  judge  in  a  small  town,  with 
salary  of  1200  francs  a  year,  is  desirous  of  being 
translated  to  another  seat  of  1300  francs;  then  he 
wishes  for  another  with  1800  francs,  and  then  he 
looks  for  a  seat  in  a  r6>yal  court,  and  all  this  can 
not  be  obtained  but  by  rendering  good  olSces  gene 
rally  contrary  to  justice. 

^'  There  aie  361  courts  of  First  Instance.  The 
total  number  of  the  jwlges,  king's  solicitors,  sub 
stitutes,  and  remembrance ffs,  is  about  430O,aBd  the 
total  of  their  emoluments  is  aboat  5,555,000  francs, 
There  are  eiglity-six  courts  oi  assize  in  France. 
They  are  composed  of  two  of  the  judges  of  the 
eourt  of  First  Instance  of  the  town,  presided  over 
by  a  couneillor  of  the  royal  court  of  the  depart- 
ment. These  courts  have  about  250  officers,  and 
the  salaries  are  154,000  francs. 

•'  The  royal  courts,  courts  of  appeal  from  the 
courts  of  First  Instance,  are  composed  of  at  least 
twenty-four  judges,  called  conseiUers  (councillors), 
including  the  president.     These  courts  are  divided 


into  three  or  more  chambers,  each  chamber  having 
a  president,  and  the  whole  court  a  first  president. 
There  are  an  attorney-general,  a  substitute,  and  a» 
many  solicitor-generals  as  there  are  chambers,  a 
remembrancer  (greffier)  in  chief,  and  an  assistant! 
remembrancer,  for  every  chamber.     Councillors  of 
the  royal  courts  must  be  tw  enty-seren  years  of 
age,  and  have  attended  the  Bar  for  two  years.   At- 
torneys-general must  be  above  thirty.      The  couft- 
cilloTs  of  the  royal  courts  are  taken,  ia  great  part, 
from   the  courts   of    First  Instance ;    but  many 
amongst  them  are  appointed  withomt  having  passed* 
through  that  ordeal,  and  by  special  faroar  of  the? 
minister  at  the  solicita;tion  of  ministerial  deputies, 
and  as  a  reward  for  their  votes.    So  that  the  judgesi 
of  these  courts  of  appeal  are  either  the  former  presi- 
dents or  the  king's  solicitors  of  the  courts  of  First 
Instance,  who  have  been  promoted  for  their  mis- 
deeds, or  young  members  of  the  Bar,  of  good  fau- 
milies,  with  a  small  income,  and  desirous  of  judi- 
cial honours  without  the  trouble  and  ennui  of  pre- 
paring for  their  functions  by  exercising  them  in  the 
humble  capacity  of  judges  of  First  Instance.     The 
Restoration  had  intended  those  judgeships  for  the 
sons  of  the  nobility,  who  were,  if  I  may  say  so, 
apprenticed,  under  the  title  of  conseiUers  auditeurs. 
Since  the  Revolution  of  July  this  practice  has  been 
abasMlonedy  snd  no  new  councillors'  auditors  have 
been  appointed.      For  many  of  the  councillors,, 
there  is  no  chance  of  arriving  at  the  presidency  ©I 
a  chamber,  o^r  the  first  presidency  of  the  court,  and 
therefore  they  might  be  iacliaed  to  become  inde- 
pendent and  impartial  judges.     T©  guard  against 
that  danger  the  government  has,  in  its  usual  way, 
established  a  graduation,  not  in  the  rank,  but  in  the 
salaries  of  the  councillors  of  the  royal  courts.     In 
some,  the  councillors  are  paid  2400  francs  a-year ; 
in  others  3000  and  3600  francs :  so  that  a  coun- 
cillor of  a  royal  court,  as  the  Court  of  Pau,  is  in- 
duced to  support  any  measure  and  any  member  of 
the  government,  by  the  hope  of  being  removed  to 
the  Court  of  Touloase,  and  then  to  the  royal  Court 
of  Lyons,  and  finally  to  that  of  Paris. 

"  There  are  twenty-seven  royal  courts  in  France. 
The  total  number  of  the  presidents,  attorney-gene- 
ral, substitates,  councillors,  remembrancers,  and 
their  assistants,  is  about  2 1 00,  and  the  emoluments 
amount  altogether  to  4,300,000  francs  a  year.  At 
the  head  of  all  these  courts  is  the  Court  of  Cassa- 
tion. This  supreme  court  of  appeal  from  the  judg- 
ments of  all  the  other  courts,  is  composed  of  one 
first  president,  three  presidents,  and  forty-five  coun- 
cillors, an  attorney-general,  six  solicitors-general,, 
a  chief  remembrancer,  and  four  sub- remembrancers- 
— total,  sixty-one  members,  who  receive  altogethes 
793,000  ftancs  a  year.  This  court,  under  Napo- 
leon, was  an  assemblage  of  the  most  celebrated 
jurisconsults  of  France  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  political  opinions  never  in^^ueneed  hisappoint- 
mefflijs  ;  his  enemies  even  were  chosen  by  him  foir 
those  eminent  fanctions.  But,  since  the  Restora- 
tion, this  court  has  been  the  refuge  of  all  the  po- 
litical adherents  ol  all  the  successive  ministers  who 
appointed  them  ;  as  if  to  remunerate  their  apostasy 
and  their  violence.  It  is  now  worse  than  it  ever 
was.  There  are  no  other  qualifications  than  the 
hatred  of  liberal  principles,  the  prosecution  of  the 
public  press,  as  attorney-general,  and  the  support 
of  any  ministerial  measures  as  a  deputy.  Lam- 
bert is  the  only  member  of  that  court  honest  and 
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consistent  in  his  principles,  and  worthy  of  his  sit- 
uation by  his  truly  astonishing  knowledge  of  the 
laws.  But  had  not  that  reward  of  his  long  services 
been  granted  a  short  time  after  the  Revolution  of 
July,  he  would  never  have  obtained  the  dignity 
from  the  government  since  the  ministry  of  Dupont 
de  I'Eure. 

"  The  Court  of  Accounts,  although  a  financial 
court,  is  under  the  control  of  the  minister  of  justice. 
This  court  is  composed  of  a  first  president,  three 
presidents,  eighteen  master  councillors  (conseillers 
maitres),  eighteen  reference  councillors  of  the  first 
class,  and  sixty-two  reference  councillors  of  the  j 
second  class  {conseillers  referendaires),  with  an  at-  j 
torney-general,  a  remembrancer,  and  three  assistant  | 
remembrancers.   These  107  officials  cost  the  coun- 1 
try  900,000  francs.  j 

'**  The  Council  of  State  is  the  last  of  the  institu- 1 
tions  under  the  ministry  of  justice.  This  council 
is  somewhat  like  the  privy  council  in  England,  ex- 
cept that  its  members  are  subject  to  dismissal  en- 
tirely at  the  pleasure  of  the  ministry,  and  that  they 
have  a  sort  of  judicial  authority  in  all  cases  in 
which  the  state  or  the  government  officials  have 
any  interest.  Thus  if  a  prefect,  or  sub-prefect,  or 
mayor,  or  any  official,  has,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
functions,  injured  a  citizen  in  his  person,  or  in  his 
property,  they  cannot  be  sued  in  any  court  of  law, 
without  previously  obtaining  the  authorisation  of 
the  council  of  state.  In  any  lawsuit,  when  the 
communal  or  domainal  administration,  or  any  of 
the  ministerial  departments,  are  interested,  the 
courts  of  justice  are  declared  incompetent,  and  the 
Council  of  State  alone  adjudicates  on  the  case. 
The  ministers  are  then  both  judges  and  parties." 

We  had  intended  to  make  some  remarks 
on  the  venality  of  judicial  offices — on  the 
presents  and  personal  solicitations  to  judges 
— on  the  reforms  of  the  French  Customary 
and  Statute  Law — on  the  Code  Napoleon — 
on  the  salaries  of  French  judges,  and  on  the 
number  and  relative  professional  income  of 
the  French  and  English  bar,  but  this  paper 
has  already  extended  to  such  a  length,  as 
warns  us  to  defer  these  observations  to  a 
future  occasion,  when  we  shall  probably 
enter  into  a  more  minute  comparison  of  the 
Bars  of  England  and  France. 


Art.  V. — 1.  ^llgemeine  Zeitung.  (Uni- 
versal Gazette.)     Augsburg. 

2.  Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung.  (German 
Universal  Gazette.)     Leipsic. 

3.  Allgemeine  Preussische  Zeitung.  (Uni- 
versal Prussian  Gazette.)     Berlin. 

4.  Deutschlands  Politische  Zeitungen. 
(Germany's  Political  Journals.)  Zurich. 
1842. 

5.  Die  Preussische  Press-Gesetzgebung. 
(The  Prussian  Press  Laws.  Berlin. 
1843. 


If  a  nation,  as  has  been  somewhere  observ- 
ed, may  be  regarded  as  *  thinking  aloud'  in 
the  lucubrations  of  its  daily  press,  it  would 
seem  to  follow  as  an  indisputable  corollary : 
that  in  proportion  as  the  thoughts  of  a  peo- 
ple are  rational  and  sound — and  the  expres- 
sion of  such  thoughts  free  and  unimpeded 
— in  the  same  degree  will  its  national  press 
prove  vigorous  and  effective.  The  posses- 
sion of  the  first  at  least  of  these  postulates 
is  generally  imputed  to  Germany,  and  that 
in  a  very  high  degree.  How  often  have  we 
heard  the  population  of  that  country  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  '  nation  of  thinkers  ?'  How 
ilong  has  it  been  the  German's  pride  and 
I  boast,  that  in  no  country  on  the  face  of  the 
I  globe  is  education  so  generally  diffused 
amongst  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants  ?  Its 
'  schools  have  long  served  as  models  for  the 
educational  institutions  of  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope. Nay,  even  its  system  of  military 
organization  has  been  rendered  subservient 
I  to  the  purposes  of  popular  instruction. 
Education  is  not  here  left  to  chance,  or  the 
'  discretion  of  parents ;  the  state  not  only 
provides  for  and  superintends  the  mainte* 
nance  of  schools,  but  compels  the  attend- 
ance of  the  children  of  the  poor.  Superadd 
to  this  universal  diffusion  of  the  elements  of 
knowledge,  the  peculiar  bent  of  the  German 
jmind  for  written  discussion,  and  the  few 
I  opportunities  for  oral  debate.  As  yet,  in  a 
great  measure,  free  from  the  strong  party 
,  feelings — the  violence  of  faction — the  blind- 
ness engendered  in  other  states  by  the  keen 
political  rivalry  of  artificially  created  inte- 
rests— no  land  would  seem  so  favourably 
'circumstanced  for  the  calm,  dispassionate 
investigation  of  political  questions.  What 
I  is  the  result  of  this  rare  combination  of  most 
j  of  the  conditions  of  a  flourishing  newspaper 
I  literature  ?  A  press  without  interest — 
without  influence — without  character — 
without  sympathy. 

That  the  German  press  is  wholly  devoid 
of  all  external  influence  would  seem  suffi- 
ciently attested  by  the  fact,  that  foreign 
journals  rarely,  if  ever,  deign  to  notice  its 
opinions.  If  an  occasional  extract  find  its 
way  into  the  newspapers  of  England  or 
France,  it  is  generally  found  to  be  the  mere 
announcement  of  the  birth  or  demise  of 
some  one  of  the  many  petty  princes  of  the 
country,  or  an  account  of  some  extravagant 
incident  or  opinion.  Nor  can  it,  we  think, 
be  urged,  as  regards  England,  in  explana- 
tion of  this  neglect, — which  appears  in  a  so 
much  more  striking  light  when  we  consider 
the  space  allotted  in  the  German  journals  to 
the  extracts  from  foreign  prints — that  we 
are  indifferent  to  the  good  or  ill  opinions  of 
our  neighbours.     On  the  contrary,  when  a 
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German  visits  England,  or  writes  a  book  on 
English  institutions,  his  opinions  are  re- 
ceived with  the  most  marked  deference,  and 
become  even  at  times  invested  with  a  de- 
gree of  factitious  authority,  that  would 
seem  to  betray  no  mean  sensibility  on  our 
part  as  to  the  position  we  occupy  in  the 
estimation  of  foreigners.  To  this  general 
neglect  one  German  journal  has  hitherto 
formed  an  exception,  and  its  columns  have 
occasionally  supplied  information  of  no  se- 
cond-rate importance.  We  allude  to  the 
*  Universal  Gazette'  of  Augsburg,  of  which 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  at 
large  in  the  course  of  the  present  article. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  the  year  1840, 
a  more  favourable  era  seemed  about  to 
dawn  for  the  development  of  the  latent 
energies  of  the  German  press.  Under  the 
auspices  of  a  new,  somewhat  enthusiastic, 
and  enterprising  monarch  in  Prussia,  many 
journals  began  to  emerge  from  their  previous 
insignificance,  and  to  command  a  considera- 
ble share  of  attention  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  haughty  language  of  the  French  press, 
and  the  popular  outcry  in  that  country  for  a 
re  conquest  of  the  Rhine,  were  met  with 
shouts  of  indignant  defiance  in  the  columns 
of  the  German  journals,  which  now,  for  the 
first  time,  penetrated  to  Paris.  France 
seemed  startled  at  the  discovery  that  the 
German  people  were  allowed  to  have  a 
voice  on  a  question  of  such  vital  import  to 
themselves  and  the  world  at  large.  Whole 
columns  were  forthwith  transcribed  from  the 
German  into  the  French  journals,  more, 
perhaps,  as  literary  curiosities  than  from  any- 
intention  of  entering  into  serious  discussion 
of  the  propositions  therein  advanced.  Since 
then,  however,  the  tide  of  German  journal- 
ism has  been  fast  sinking,  and  would  seem, 
at  present,  to  have  almost  reached  its  lowest 
ebb. 

But  even  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  be  vain  to  look  in  the 
land,  to  whose  newspaper  literature  we  pro- 
pose devoting  the  present  article,  for  any 
thing  deserving  the  name  of  a  national  press. 
German  journals  can,  as  long  as  the  censor- 
ship exists,  really  represent  little  beyond  the 
particular  light  in  which  the  respective  gov- 
ernments may  desire  to  have  their  acts,  or 
their  inactivity,  viewed.  If  the  people  pre- 
sume to  think  at  all  on  political  matters, 
they  are  neither  at  liberty  to  think  aloud 
nor  in  concert.  If  they  will  perversely 
exercise  the  *  narrow  capacity  of  subjects' 
on  matters  which  they  are  admonished  to 
leave  in  the  hands  of  a  '  superior  intelli- 
gence,' they  must  expect  to  be  taunted  in 
all  the  derisive  phraseology  of  an  irrespon- 
sible minister   of  police.      ^Everything  for 


the  people — nothing  through  the  people,^  was 
the  favourite  conservative  maxim  of  the  great 
Frederick;  and  though  this  apophthegm  may 
have  undergone  some  slight  modification  as 
a  principle  of  political  philosophy  since  his 
time,  still  the  principles  of  pure  monarchy — 
the  very  antithesis  of  public  opinion — have, 
in  most  instances,  outlived  the  shocks  of 
constitutional  aggression  ;  and  the  venera- 
ble prerogatives  of  the  crown — like  the  gi- 
gantic remains  of  antediluvian  creatures — 
are  still  found,  throughout  Germany,  whole 
and  unimpaired  in  their  lofty  resting-places, 
now  that  the  waves  of  revolutionary  turbu- 
lence have  gradually  subsided. 

The  political  journal,  which  is  in  England 
but  ancillary,  and  in  France  the  parent  of  a 
political  party,  may  be  regarded  in  Germany 
as  one  of  the  regalia  of  the  crown.  The  pre- 
paration, manufacture,  and  sale  of  political 
intelligence,  are  as  much  a  royal  monopoly 
in  Germany  as  those  of  tobacco  in  France, 
and  are  alike  subject  to  all  the  evils  inci- 
dental to  all  monopolies.  Despite  the 
most  vigilant  control,  it  is  found  absolutely 
impossible  to  prevent  very  considerable  im- 
portations of  highly  contraband  opinions 
from  finding  their  way  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  country.  Nor  can  we  feel  surprised 
that  the  analogy  should  hold  good  even 
down  to  the  very  adulteration  of  the  wares 
by  the  agents  entrusted  with  the  debit. 
Those  individuals  have  long  since  discovered 
that,  in  politics  as  in  tobacco,  the  pungent 
flavour  communicated  by  deleterious  admix- 
ture, is  much  relished  by  the  grosser  senses 
of  the  masses,  and  considerably  increases  the 
sale.  We  must  not,  therefore,  feel  aston- 
ished should  we  occasionally  meet  highly 
illicit  doctrines  in  very  general  circulation 
throughout  all  parts  of  Germany. 

It  being  no  part  of  our  intention  to  enter 
at  present  into  any  disquisition  regarding 
the  censorship  as  an  abstract  political  insti- 
tution, we  shall  entirely  confine  our  obser- 
vations to  a  brief  outline  of  its  operation 
and  effects,  as  shown  in  the  existing  state 
of  the  leading  political  journals.  In  truth, 
its  abolition  has  been  so  often  promised  and 
guaranteed,  that  it  appears  condemned  on 
all  hands  in  point  of  principle,;  the  boon 
being  merely  withheld  until  such  time  as 
Germany  may  be  deemed  by  its  rulers  ripe 
for  the  fruition  of  so  great  a  blessing. 

Now  without  presuming  to  hazard  even 
a  conjecture  as  to  the  particular  period  when 
Germany  may  possibly  attain  a  maturity  of 
political  judgment  equal  to  that  of  its  neigh- 
bours, Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and 
Spain,  if  not  England  and  France,  still  we 
cannot  refrain  from  directing  the  attention 
of  those  who  may  be  curious  in  anthropo- 
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logical  studies  to  the  fact,  that  the  year  last 
past — the  year  of  grace  1843 — witnessed 
the  thousandth  anniversary  of  the  existence 
of  Germany  as  an  integral  political  power, 
dating  from  the  Treaty  of  Verdun  (a.  d. 
843)  ;  and  that  in  commemoration  of  this 
event,  prayers  and  offerings  of  solemn 
thanksgiving  were  duly  performed,  by  order 
of  the  Prussian  government,  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  land.  Now,  though 
fully  admitting  political  freedom  to  be  a 
plant  of  proverbially  slow  growth,  yet,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years,  we  may  be 
pardoned  the  suspicion,  that  the  Teutonic 
soil,  however  historically  famed  for  its  fer- 
tility in  generating  systems  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty,  must  be  marvellously  unge- 
nial  for  the  maturing  of  its  indigenous  pro- 
ductions. Do  the  giant  children  of  its  soil 
only  attain  their  full  development  when 
transplanted  to  another  clime  ?  If  so,  the 
epithet,  *  cradle  of  liberty,'  so  frequently 
lavished  on  this  land,  by  the  more  enthusi- 
astic of  her  sons,  would  seem  singularly  and 
ominously  appropriate. 

But,  in  soberness,  of  all  the  problems  in- 
volved in  the  theory  of  political  legislation, 
we  question  whether  there  be  one  more 
difficult  of  solution,  or  more  frequently  re- 
curring, than  the  determination  of  the  period 
when  a  community  may  be  safely  pro- 
nounced ripe  for  certain  political  rights.  In 
the  absence,  then,  of  any  more  satisfactory 
standard,  we  fear  the  acquisition  of  such 
rights  must  be  regarded  as  the  best  criterion 
of  a  nation's  fitness  for  their  fruition.  Ex 
post  facto  conclusions  have,  at  least,  the 
merit  of  being  tolerably  safe,  and  political 
liberty  may  not  be  unlike  wealth,  which  it 
is  confessedly  dangerous  to  entrust  to  the 
hands  of  him  who  may  squander  but  is  in- 
capable of  acquiring  it.  But  that  which 
invests  the  question,  as  regards  Germany, 
with  peculiar  interest,  is  the  consideration 
that,  however  jejune  and  immature  its  in- 
habitants may  in  other  respects  appear, 
there  would  seem  to  be  abundant  evidence 
of  their  being  fully  ripe  for  commercial  ac- 
tivity— ripe  for  the  calculations  of  political 
economy — ripe  for  the  appreciation  of  po- 
litical liberty — ripe  for  combined  and  patri- 
otic exertion— ripe,  in  short,  for  all  the  or- 
dinary antecedents  of  political  freedom. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  determi- 
nation to  abstain  from  any  general  discus- 
sion of  the  abstract  policy  of  the  censorship 
in  general ;  the  writer  of  the  present  article 
cannot,  however,  refrain  from  acknowledg- 
ing it  to  be  his  own  firmest  conviction, 
based  on  some  acquaintance  with  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  country,  that  all  anticipation 
of  the  speedy  abolition  of  the  censorship  is 


hardly  more  than  a  flattering  illusion.  An 
institution  so  thoroughly  interwoven  with 
existing  forms — so  subtilly  diffused  through- 
out every  artery  of  the  German  political 
system — so  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
absolute  monarchy — will  not  and  cannot,  in 
his  opinion,  be  surrendered  without  a  con- 
temporaneous surrender  of  the  many  other 
adjuncts  of  unlimited  sovereignty  and  medi- 
aeval institutions.  Absolute  forms  of  gov- 
ernment—obsolete theories  of  divine  right, 
are  surely  incompatible  with  free  discussion. 
^  If  we  suppress  not  the  printing  press,  it 
will  suppress  us,'  was  the  well-founded  con- 
viction of  the  ministers  of  superstition  in 
the  dark  ages  ;  but  to  political  superstition, 
we  fear,  it  will  prove  a  much  more  mortal 
antagonist.  Nay,  we  find  even  the  very 
diminutive  measure  of  liberty  at  present 
conceded  to  the  German  press,  unceasingly 
devoted  to  the  ichneumon  task  of  breaking 
the  eggs  of  many  a  crocodile  deity.  But  be 
the  period  of  enfranchisement  distant  or 
near,  who  dares  venture  to  say,  that  not 
only  freedom  of  the  press,  but  constitutional 
guarantees — responsible  ministers  —  publici- 
ty of  law  proceedings — trial  by  jury — in  a 
word,  all  that  now  forms  the  pia  desideria 
of  forty-five  millions  of  grave  and  thinking 
beings,  are  never  to  be  realized  ?  It  is  the 
conviction,  that  these  several  formulae  of 
modern  legislation  are  reciprocally  depen- 
dent on  each  other,  that  tends  to  invest  the 
present  subject  with  its  chief  importance. 

We  have  asserted  the  German  press  to 
be  virtually  treated  as  if  it  were  one  of  the 
regalia  of  the  crown  ;  we  now  hasten,  by  a 
short  statement  of  the  relation  in  which  it 
stands  to  the  government,  to  substantiate 
this  our  assertion.  As,  however,  the  mea- 
sures of  political  liberty  vary  very  conside- 
rably in  the  different  parts  of  Germany,  it 
will  be  readily  understood  that  the  govern- 
ment maxims  for  the  control  of  the  press 
are  proportionably  various  ;  we  shall  there- 
fore confine  ourselves  to  a  delineation  of  the 
mildest  forms,  as  met  with  in  Prussia  and 
Saxony.  As  regards  Austria,  we  need  only 
observe,  that  the  government  of  that  king- 
dom regards  the  social  compact  existing  be- 
tween the  crown  and  its  subjects,  as  involv- 
ing a  complete  and  unconditional  surrender 
of  every  individual  right,  title,  and  privi- 
lege, into  the  hands  of  the  emperor  and  his 
delegates.  It  therefore,  on  principle,  re- 
serves to  itself  the  sole  right  of  shedding 
the  requisite  quantity  of  light  on  the  minds 
of  its  subjects.  It  is  an  old  government 
principle  in  Austria,  that  the  acme  of  politi- 
cal science  consists  in  reducing  the  empire 
to  the  state  of  a  well-ordered  picture-galle*- 
ry,  which  should  receive  all  its  hght  from 
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above.  There  can  be  little  question  that 
save  for  the  purpose  of  printing  its  lottery- 
tickets,  and  endless  paper  money,  Austria 
can  see  no  good  end  attained  by  the  great 
invention  of  1440.  The  few  journals  which 
are  published  within  the  monarchy,  seem 
intended  as  so  many  lazarettos,  where  all 
foreign  ideas  are  obliged  to  perform  quaran- 
tine, and  be  purged  of  their  contagious  influ- 
ences, before  they  be  permitted  to  pass  free- 
ly along  with  the  eVery-day  intelligence  of 
the  all-engrossing  theatres  and  saloons. 
Hence  it  naturally  arises  that  the  foreign 
policy  of  other  nations  takes  as  little  account 
of  Austrian  journals  as  of  so  many  court 
calendars,  so  many  play-bills. 

But  to  return  to  Germany.  Before  start- 
ing a  journal,  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  neces- 
sary to  obtain  a  licence  from  the  govern- 
ment,— which  is  of  course  granted,  with- 
held, or  conferred  conditionally,  according 
to  the  known  politics  of  the  applicant.  As 
this  licence,  which  is  now  but  very  rarely 
granted,  is  in  general  conferred  conditionally, 
and  is  revokable  at  pleasure,  all  idea  of 
newspaper  property,  or  vested  rights,  except 
in  the  case  of  certain  journals  based  on  old 
royal  charters,  is  altogether  excluded. 
Even  the  most  extreme  servility,  though  it 
may  furnish  a  claim,  cannot  create  a  right, 
to  sufferance.  Thus,  we  see  that  the  journ- 
als exist,  for  the  most  part,  but  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  government,  and  can  be,  in  gen- 
eral, momentarily  suppressed,  without  any 
further  explanation  on  the  subject  than  the 
simple  expression  of  royal  volition,  as  con- 
veyed in  a  cabinet  order.  Sic  volo,  sicjubeo^ 
and  with  that  end.  Prussia  has  certainly, 
by  a  royal  ordinance  of  the  30th  of  June, 
1843,  introduced  certain  formalities  of  trial 
previous  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  licence ; 
but  these,  though  valuable  as  marking  a 
spirit  of  concession,  are  much  too  easily 
abrogated  on  occasion,  to  be  of  any  conside 
rable  importance. 

Let  us  now  suppose  the  licence  obtained, 
and  proceed  to  describe  the  control  which 
the  government  still  continues  to  exercise 
over  the  journal,  independently  of  the  des- 
potic power  of  suppressing  it  at  an  instant. 
In  truth  we  can  only  explain  the  rare  exer- 
cise of  this  ultima  rat'io^  by  supposing  some 
analogy  to  exist  between  the  feelings  of 
German  dynasties  towards  literary  martyrs, 
and  those  of  the  famous  Mahomet  IV.  to- 
wards the  sacred  and  inviolable  character  of 
an  obnoxious  mufti.  Of  too  nice  a  con- 
science to  have  recourse  to  beheading  in 
such  cases,  that  pious  potentate  only  brayed 
his  muftis  in  a  mortar.  In  like  manner  many 
of  the  measures  of  the  German  governments 
for  the  preclusion  of  too  frequent  literary 


executions,  evince  the  most  scrupulous  re- 
gard for  a  reconciliation  of  popular  prejudices 
with  the  actual  exigencies  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  matter  of  each 
line  and  sheet  must  be  submitted  before  pub- 
lication to  the  censor — an  officer,  and,  gene- 
rally, a  creature  of  the  government.  This 
official  purges  the  matter  to  the  extent  of  his 
timidity,  whereupon  it  must,  in  special  cases, 
be  further  submitted  for  approval  to  the 
president  or  lord-lieutenant  of  the  province. 
From  the  decisions  of  both  these  government 
officers  the  writer  may  appeal  ;  but  even  in 
the  event  of  success,  no  end  is  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances  attained,  as  the  delay 
occasioned  by  the  appeal  is  in  general  suffi- 
cient to  strip  the  ephemeral  matter  of  all 
interest.  It  might  be  supposed  that  after 
such  an  ordeal  all  the  responsibility  would 
be  removed  from  the  shoulders  of  the  writer. 
Such  is,  however,  not  the  case.  The  writ- 
er's responsibility  for  that  which  the  govern- 
ment must  be  considered  to  have  indirectly 
sanctioned  by  the  impnmatur  of  its  servant, 
continues  to  the  last.  We  now  come  to  the 
next  step — the  sale  of  the  journal.  All  sub- 
scribers residing  beyond  the  immediate  place 
of  publication  must  of  course  receive  their 
copies  through  the  post-olfice ;  and  as  the 
newspapers  do  not  pass,  as  in  England,  free 
of  postage,  an  arrangement  is  always  entered 
into,  securing  to  the  government  a  certain 
per  centage  on  each  copy  so  transmitted, 
coupled  with  a  corresponding  reduction  of 
postage  to  the  subscriber.  The  post-office 
publishes  an  annual  list  of  the  papers  which 
it  is  permitted  to  forward,  with  their  respect- 
ive prices  ;  and  as  the  principle  of  the  slid- 
ing scale  is  here  brought  into  play,  according 
to  the  politics  of  the  journal,  it  must  be  per- 
fectly obvious  that  the  sale  of  the  paper  is 
hereby  completely  thrown  into  the  hands  of 
the  government.  It  would  be,  therefore, 
manifestly  absurd  to  deny  that  the  press 
must  be  altogether  regarded  as  a  government 
monopoly. 

We  now  come  to  particularise  the  politics , 
of  the  leading  journals,  commencing  with  the 
'  Augsburg  Gazette,' which,  as  far  as  regards 
circulation,  editorial  tact,  and  the  talents  and 
position  of  its  correspondents,  is  perhaps, 
next  to  the  '  Times,'  the  foremost  paper  in 
Europe.  It  was  first  started  in  the  year 
1798,  at  Tiibingen,  by  the  father  of  the  pre- 
sent Baron  de  Gotta,  of  publishing  notoriety, 
under  the  somewhat  comprehensive  title  of 
'  Neueste  Weltkunde,'  or,  *  The  Latest  In- 
formation from  all  Parts  of  the  Universe.' 
The  proprietor  seems  to  have  been  exceed- 
ingly desirous  of  securing  the  services  of  the 
poet  Schiller  for  his    embryo  undertaking, 
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and  pressed  the  poet  to  accept  the  editor- 
ship. The  latter,  however,  either  from  a 
distrust  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  specu- 
lation, or  a  strong  feeling  of  his  own  inapti- 
tude for  political  controversy,  resolutely  de- 
clined the  baron ^s  flattering  proposals,  and 
concluded  the  letter  containing  his  final  re- 
jection of  the  otrice  of  editor  with  these 
words  :  '  You  (Cotta)  expose  yourself  to  the 
extremely  probable  loss  of  several  thousand 
florins.  I  endanger  my  health,  life,  and 
literary  reputation.'  Cotta,  however,  who 
probably  based  his  calculations  on  other 
numbers  and  figures,  than  tho.se  over  which 
the  poet  exercised  so  complete  a  mastery, 
did  not  allow  himself  to  be  d-ssuaded  from 
his  original  design  ;  and  the  '  Weltkunde' 
appeared  shortly  afterwards,  under  the  edit- 
orship of  Ludwig  Posselt,  a  person  of  no 
mean  historical  information.  The  journal 
was  at  first  published  on  a  half  quarto  sheet, 
and  appeared  but  twice  a  week.  A  year 
had,  however,  hardly  elapsed,  before  the 
title  *  Weltkunde'  was  abandoned,  for  its 
present  heading,  and  Ludwig  Posselt  was 
succeeded  in  the  editorship  by  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Huber,  whose  literary  reputa- 
tion rested  on  several  translations  of  Eng- 
lish and  French  works.  Huber  died  in  1805, 
and  '  The  Gazette'  was  thereupon  entrusted 
to  Charles  Stegeman,  who  had  till  then  act- 
ed as  sub-editor;  and  contemporaneously 
with  this  change,  considerable  improvements 
and  enlargements  were  introduced  in  all  its 
departments.  To  the  extraordinary  tact, 
sound  judgment,  and  high  administrative 
abilities  of  this  latter  person,  who  continued 
to  edit  the  '  Gazette'  up  to  the  moment  of 
his  death— a  period  of  thirty  years — the 
journal  is  mainly  indebted  for  its  high  Euro- 
pean reputation  and  vast  circulation.  Un- 
der the  guidance  of  this  skilful  pilot,  the 
'  Gazette'  was  steered  clear  of  the  many 
rocks  and  shallows,  and  outrode  the  tempests 
w^hich  broke  over  the  political  face  of  Ger- 
many. It  was  he.  who  gave  stability  to  the 
undertaking,  and  clearly  marked  out  the 
course  which  the  journal  has  since  then  pur- 
sued with  such  distinguished  success.  This 
'  Gazette,'  like  most  of  its  predecessors  and 
contemporaries,  limited  itself  at  first  to  mere 
extracts  from  foreign  papers,  or  a  dry  record 
of  such  events  as  came  within  its  notice. 

The  reader  will,  in  all  probability,  have 
remarked  that  each  of  the  journals,  named 
in  the  heading  of  this  article,  makes  a  pro- 
minent display  of  the  word  '  universal  ;'  and 
this  desire  to  preserve  a  cosmopolite  char- 
acter is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
the  German  Press,  as  compared  with  that 
of  England  or  France.  Leading  articles  are 
rare,  and  though  becoming  somewhat  less 


so  of  late,  are  altogether  a  modern  innova- 
tion. A  German  editor  rarely  intrudes  his 
private  opinions  on  his  readers  ;  and  his  po- 
litical feelings  and  sympathies  are  only  to  be 
recognized  in  the  matter  he  extracts  froii^f 
foreign  journals,  or  the  tone  which  he  per- 
mits his  foreign  correspondents  to  assume. 
Taken  in  connexion  with  this  fact,  it  will 
be  readily  understood  that  the  term  '  univer- 
sal '  is  meant,  in  most  instances,  to  convey 
not  alone  a  desire  of  being  universally  read, 
or  universally  communicative,  but  to  insin- 
uate the  determination  of  being  universally 
impartial.  In  this  latter  respect  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  *  Augsburg  Gazette  ' 
has  always  exhibited  an  apparent  wish  to 
act  up  to  the  spirit  of  its  heading,  as  far  as 
circumstances  would  at  all  permit.  In  its 
columns  we  find  the  most  opposite  and  ex- 
treme parties  represented  from  time  to  time  ; 
and  the  internal  mechanism  of  the  journal 
admits  of  an  advocacy  of  any  set  of  political 
opinions  without  compromising  the  general 
character  of  the  journal.  The  events  pass- 
ing in  each  country  are  extracted  from  the 
respective  foreign  journals,  and  presented  to 
the  reader  in  the  shape  of  short  notices, 
and,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  with- 
out note  or  comment.  These  gleanings  are 
made  in  a  purely  historical  spirit,  and  the 
reader  is  left  to  draw  his  own  reflections 
from  the  events  recorded.  Then  follow  the 
letters  of  the  correspondents  from  the  differ- 
ent capitals  ;  and  it  is  in  the  selection  and 
maintenance  of  well-informed  and  intelligent 
correspondents  that  the  real  rivalry  amongst 
the  journals  comes  into  play.  It  is  here 
that  the  vast  resources  and  high  literary 
connexions  of  the  great  publisher,  Cotta,  are 
made  subservient  to  the  interests  of  the  Ga- 
zette ;  and  in  point  of  early  and  correct  in- 
formation, especially  in  matters  not  directly 
affecting  questions  of  domestic  policy,  this 
journal  has  long  stood  pre-eminent,  if  not 
alone,  amongst  its  European  compeers. 
There  seems  also  to  be  a  tacit  understanding 
between  the  greater  number  of  cabinets  of 
Europe  to  wink  at  certain  breaches  of  offi- 
cial secrecy,  which,  in  other  journals,  would 
be  punished  as  the  highest  indiscretions. 
Official  documents  find  their  way  into  the 
columns  of  this  gazette,  perhaps  without  the 
sanction,  but  certainly  without  any  apparent 
murmur  on  the  part  of  the  cabinets  from 
which  they  emanate. 

In  return  for  this  indulgence,  the  wide 
circulation  of  the  Gazette  is  frequently 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  respective  gov- 
ernments, to  work  upon  the  minds  of  their 
subjects,  and  sound  the  state  of  public  feel- 
ing in  reference  to  projected  measures. 
This  influence,]^however,  would  necessarily 
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defeat  its  own  end,  were  it  not  extremely 
subtle,  and  so  indirect  as  to  escape  general 
observation.  For  this  reason,  the  enforce- 
ment of  any  government  view  must  be  made 
to  appear  as  the  spontaneous  impulse  of 
perfectly  disinterested  individuals.  Thus  we 
need  never  look  for  approval  of  Austrian 
policy  from  a  correspondent  writing  from 
Vienna  ;  but  in  the  letters  from  London  or 
Paris  we  generally  find  some  indirect  evi- 
dences of  the  soundness  of  the  political 
maxims  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna.  Instances 
of  this  wily  conduct  occur  in  almost  every 
number,  but  the  juggle  is  always  so  grace- 
fully, and  at  times  so  brilliantly  executed, 
that  even  detection  is  not  unaccompanied 
by  a  certain  feeling  of  admiration  at  the 
adroitness  of  the  feat.  Miindus  viilt  decipi, 
and  it  is  only  when  a  deception  is  clumsily 
performed,  that  we  take  offence  at  the  insult 
thus  offered  to  our  acuteness. 

The  '  Augsburg  Gazette  '  has  been  from 
time  to  time  more  or  less  employed  by  every 
continental  government,  not  even  excepting 
France,  in  various  controversies  respecting 
matters  of  internal  and  external  policy. 
Like  the  white  elephant  of  the  eastern 
princes,  its  acquisition  as  an  auxiliary  has 
been  the  subject  of  many  a  diplomatic  con- 
test ;  but  its  support  of  the  interests 
and  principles  of  Austria — and,  indeed,  of 
the  pure  monarchical  principle  in  general — 
is  much  more  marked  than  its  devotion  to 
any  other  continental  power.  As  a  reward 
for  this  uncompromising  fidelity  to  Austrian 
interests,  and  with  a  view  to  reap  the  full 
benefit  of  so  powerful  an  advocacy,  the 
journal  is  permitted  to  circulate  freely 
through  the  imperial  states.  This  privilege 
is  shared  by  no  one  of  its  contemporaries, 
and  the  publicity  thus  exclusively  secured 
to  its  sentiments,  and  to  its  advertisements, 
is  productive  of  a  vast  amount  not  only  of 
moral  influence,  but  also  of  pecuniary  profit. 
The  sacrifice  of  principle,  involved  in  the 
admission  of  this  Gazette,  must  be  regarded 
as  a  singular  concession,  on  the  part  of 
Austria,  to  the  influence  of  the  press.  It 
has  been  frequently  asserted,  and  is,  indeed, 
a  commonly  received  opinion  in  Northern 
Germany,  that  a  special  edition  is  prepared 
for  Austrian  subscribers ;  this  myth  would 
seem,  however,  not  to  rest  on  any  better 
foundation  than  on  the  fact,  that  some  of 
the  extraordinary  supplements  which  ac- 
company the  journal  may  be  occasionally 
withheld  or  modified,  when  containing  mat- 
ter too  grating  to  the  sensibilities  of  its  Aus- 
trian readers.  Even  this  charge  has  not 
been  fully  substantiated.  Next  to  Austria, 
Russia  seems  to  exert  the  most  decided  in- 
fluence on  the  Gazette.     It  is,  however, 


altogether  impossible  to  fathom  its  relations 
to  the  Russian  cabinet,  inasmuch  as  we  oc- 
casionally observe  a  very  marked  hostility 
to  Russian  views  and  Russian  interests 
manifested  in  its  columns.  Whether  these 
periodical  fits  of  ill-humour  have  their  origin 
in  private  or  political  causes,  it  is  wholly 
impossible  to  say.  During  such  parox- 
ysms, it  is  curious  to  remark  the  frightful 
losses  the  Russian  arms  sustain :  whole  di- 
visions of  the  emperor's  army  fall  beneath 
the  united  efforts  of  Schamol,  the  youthful 
hero  of  Circassia,  and  of  the  correspondent, 
from  the  Russian  frontier,  of  the  *  Augsburg 
Gazette.' 

It  is  neither  necessary  nor  possible  to  par- 
ticularise the  various  correspondents  from 
the  different  European  capitals,  further  than 
by  observing  that  a  numerous  staff"  is  con- 
tinually maintained  to  report  on  all  events 
of  any  general  interest,  as  well  in  the  litera- 
ry and  scientific  as  in  the  political  world. 
In  truth,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  name 
of  any  note  in  the  German  world  of  letters 
that  is  not,  or  has  not  been,  a  regular  or  oc- 
casional contributor.  Heine,  Gutskow, 
Laube,  Freiligrath,  Dingelstedt,  Lenau,  &c., 
are  only  a  few  out  of  the  brilliant  constella- 
tion whose  wit  and  genius  sparkle  in  these 
columns.  Amongst  the  articles  of  greatest 
interest  to  the  English  reader  are  those 
dated  from  London  and  Paris.  The  effusions 
of  a  correspondent,  who  is,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  the  editor,  a  Tory  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  are  deserving  of  the 
most  particular  attention,  as  being  in  gene- 
ral replete  with  unique  sentiments  of  very 
ambiguous  loyalty.  One  of  the  recent  com- 
munications of  this  gifted  individual  describ- 
ed the  smouldering  indignation  of  the  British 
aristocracy  against  the  Queen,  on  her  refus- 
ing to  receive  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux  dur- 
ing his  recent  visit.  Amongst  the  Paris  cor- 
respondents, the  poet  Heine  is  generally  the 
most  amusing,  from  the  inveteracy  of  his 
dislike  to  England  and  everything  English, 
Indeed,  the  English  reader  will  find  a  better 
resume  of  the  affairs  of  the  world  in  general 
in  this  Gazette,  than  in  any  other  journal 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  ;  and  it  is,  in 
our  opinion,  most  seriously  to  be  regretted 
that  the  English  press  pay  so  little  attention 
to  the  admirable  articles  that  daily  appear 
in  its  columns,  though  it  were  for  no  better 
reason  than  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
sentiments  of  an  organ  which  confessedly 
exerts  so  considerable  an  influence  on  the 
political  feelings  of  the  entire  German  na- 
tion. The  Gazette  is  published  daily,  on  a 
small  quarto  sheet,  with  one  or  more  sup- 
plements, and  costi^,  exclusive  of  postage, 
but  twenty-one  shillings  annually.    The  rate 
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of  pecuniary  remuneration  to  contributors  is 
liberal ;  and  most  of  the  correspondents 
have  a  fixed  annual  salary.  Well  qualified 
persons  are  frequently  sent,  at  the  expense 
of  the  proprietor,  to  watch  the  progress  of 
events  in  distant  countries,  as  often  as  mat- 
ters (as  recently  in  the  East,  Greece,  and 
Spain)  approach  a  crisis,  and  begin  to  com- 
mand the  attention  of  the  historian  or  gene- 
ral politician.  Owing  to  a  recent  enforce- 
ment of  more  stringent  censorial  restrictions, 
the  Gazette  has,  within  the  last  twelve 
months,  suffered  a  considerable  diminution 
of  its  circulation,  which  averages  from 
12,000  to  14,000  copies. 

Having  presented  the  reader,  in  the  above 
imperfect  sketch,  with  a  shadowy  outline  of 
the  politics  and  position  of  the  '  Augsburg 
Universal  Gazette,'  we  now  come  to  speak 
of  its   modern  rival — a  journal  which  was 
professedly  instituted  as  a  counterpoise  to 
its  influence,  and  one  which,  based  on  the 
*  Protestant  sympathies  of  Northern  Germany, 
ventured  on  a  much  less  scrupulous  observ- 
ance of  political  neutrality.     The  '•  Leipsic 
Universal  Gazette,'  which  has  recently  as- 
sumed the  title  of  *  German  Universal  Ga- 
zette,' to  evade  its  interdiction  in  Prussia, 
was  first  commenced  in  the  year  1832,  by 
the  enterprising  publisher,  F.  A.  Brockhaus, 
of  Leipsic.     The  language  of  this  journal 
assumed,  from  the  very  outset,  a  decidedly 
liberal  and  constitutional  tone  ;  and,  though 
published  in  Saxony,  it  seems  to  have  cast 
its  eye,  from  the  first,  on  Prussia  as  its  prin- 
cipal mart.     Under  the  shield  of  the  recent- 
ly acquired   Saxon  constitution,  and  a  com- 
paratively lenient  censorship,   this  journal 
soon  attained  a  high  degree  of  popularity, 
not  alone  in  Prussia,  but  amongst  all  the 
minor    constitutional    states   of    Germany. 
Having  nothing  to  hope  from  Austria,  from 
which  it  was  excluded  as  well  by  prescrip- 
tion as  by  the  liberal  principles  it  advocated, 
it  singled  out  that  state  and  its  super-con- 
servative government  as  the  subject  of  its 
severest  castigations  ;    and   it   appears,  in- 
deed, to  have  gone,  in  its  assaults  on  the 
policy  of  that  monarchy,  to  the  full  length  of 
censorial  toleration.    From  Austria  it  turned 
to  the  kindred  kingdom  of  Bavaria ;  and  on 
its  interdiction  in  that  kingdom,  also,  con- 
centrated all  its  energies  on  opposing  the 
new  regime  in  Hanover.     The  abrogation  of 
the  constitution   by  King  Ernest,  and  the 
strong  feelings  excited  by  this  arbitrary  act 
of  sovereignty,  supplied   the  *  Leipsic  Ga- 
zette' with  subject  for  the  severest  comment. 
The  indignation  of  the  Hanoverian  people, 
which  could  find   no  vent   in  the  journals 
published  under  the  Hanoverian  censorship, 
exploded  in  the  columns  of  the  '  Leipsic 


Gazette ;'  and  the  fearlessness  with  which 
the  shallow  reasonings  of  court  scribes  were 
here  exposed,  is  sufficient  to  explain  the 
feverish  impatience  with  which  the  arrival 
of  each  number  was  expected,  and  the  re- 
sult was  its  speedy  interdiction.  Austria, 
Bavaria,  and  Hanover  were  now  lost ;  and 
the  falling  off  of  so  many  subscribers  seemed 
to  threaten  the  very  existence  of  the  paper. 
The  proprietor  saw  himself,  however,  in 
part  indemnified  by  the  increased  circulation 
throughout  the  few  remaining  states,  and 
more  especially  in  Prussia.  In  this  latter 
kingdom  the  religious  feuds  between  the 
Archbishops  of  Posen  and  Cologne  and  the 
government  had  broken  out,  and  the  '  Leip- 
sic Gazette'  came  forward  as  the  champion 
of  the  Protestant  cause  and  in  aid  of  the 
government,  which  felt  itself  sorely  embar- 
rassed from  the  want  of  any  organ,  in  which 
it  might  combat  the  strong  Catholic  tenden- 
cies of  its  Rhenish  and  Silesian  subjects, 
without  being  responsible  for  the  sentiments 
thus  put  forward.  Now,  probably  for  the 
first  time,  did  the  Prussian  government  feel 
the  positive  disadvantage  of  the  censorship, 
as  making  the  government  responsible  for 
every  opinion  broached  in  the  journals  pub- 
lished under  its  control.  In  this  embarrass- 
ment it  gladly  availed  itself  of  the  services 
of  so  able  and  popular  an  ally  as  the  *  Leip- 
sic Gazette,'  which,  without  any  surrender 
of  principle,  now  gained  for  itself  the  full 
countenance  and  support  of  the  Berlin  cab- 
inet. In  the  years  183H,  1839,  and  1840, 
this  paper  had  reached  the  zenith  of  its  po- 
pularity amongst  the  liberals  and  Protestants 
of  Germany.  The  contact  with  court  fa- 
vour had,  however,  gradually  undermined 
the  independence  of  its  principles.  It  began 
to  waver,  and,  in  the  hope  of  regaining  ad- 
mittance to  Hanover  and  Bavaria,  it  gave 
insertion  to  articles  of  a  highly  equivocal 
nature.  Forgetting  that  it  had,  from  the 
outset,  acted  as  a  partisan,  it  now  sought  to 
assume  the  character  of  a  neutral.  The  at- 
tempt proved  abortive.  A  strong  and  grow- 
ing disgust  at  this  tergiversation  sprang  up  ; 
and  the  cautious  language  which  the  journal 
now  held  seemed  doubly  tame  and  mawkish, 
compared  with  the  bold  sentiments  put  forth 
by  the  '  Rhenish  Gazette,'  which,  from  its 
foundation,  in  1840,  down  to  its  suppres- 
sion in  1843,  was  gradually  supplanting  the 
'  Leipsic  Gazette.'  In  a  blind  effort  to  re- 
cover the  ground  he  had  lost,  Brockhaus 
allowed  himself  to  be  made  the  tool  of  Prus- 
sian ministerial  intrigues.  The  indiscreet 
publication  of  certain  official  secrets  respect- 
ing the  projected  Divorce  Bill,  and  the  in- 
sertion of  Herwegh's  offensive  letter  to  the 
King  of  Prussia,  afforded  the  Berlin  cabinet 
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but  too  plausible  pretexts  for  interdicting 
the  circulation  of  a  journal  of  whose  advo- 
cacy it  no  longer  stood  in  need.  On  the 
2Sth  December,  1842,  the  bolt  was  shot, 
and  the  '  Leipsic  Gazette'  fell,  without  even 
the  halo  of  njartyrdom. 

During  the  period  of  its  success,  this  Ga- 
zette was  conducted  with  very  considerable 
ability,  and  was  the  first  German  journal 
which  devoted  a  considerable  spaice  to  the 
debates  of  the  English  parliament  and  the 
French  chambers,  besides  reporting  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  constitutional  chambers  of 
Germany  at  considerable  length.  And 
though  the  spirit  of  commercial  rivalry 
which;  within  the  last  few  years,  has  awak- 
ened an  extreme  jealousy  of  England 
throughout  the  manufacturing  states  of 
Germany,  strongly  tinged  its  general  com- 
plexion, still  its  anti-English  tendency  never 
degenerated  into  a  rabid  mania,  or  vapid 
declamation,  a  charge  to  which,  we  regret 
to  say,  some  of  its  colleagues  are  highly 
amenable.  But,  perhaps,  one  of  its  most 
valuable  characteristics  was  its  consistent 
opposition  to  the  aggrandising  policy  of 
Russia ;  and  its  correspondents  in  the  East 
were  generally  both  intelligent  and  well  in 
formed.  This  paper  had  the  further  merit 
of  having  infused  a  degree  of  life  and  vigour 
into  the  whole  body  of  the  German  press 
by  the  rivalry  it  awakened  ;  and  thus  spur- 
ring on  the  '  Augsburg  Gazette'  in  particular 
to  the  full  development  of  its  vast  resources. 
Up  to  the  period  of  its  exclusion  from  Prus- 
sia, its  many  editors,  who  followed  each 
other  in  rapid  succession,  were  mere  ciphers ; 
their  influence  extending  little  beyond  the 
mere  internal  arrangements  ;  in  order,  how- 
ever, to  effect  its  readmission,  it  was  found 
advisable  to  select  an  editor,  whose  name 
might  serve  in  a  measure  as  a  guarantee  for 
its  future  good  behaviour ;  and  with  this 
view  the  editorship  was  entrusted  to  Pro- 
fessor Biilau,  of  the  Leipsic  university,  who 
had  till  then  acted  as  government  censor. 
This  selection  was  attended  with  the  desired 
success,  but  has  of  course  proved  fatal  to 
the  prospects  of  the  ^  Gazette'  as  an  opposi- 
tion journal,  notwithstanding  the  confessedly 
high  literary  station  and  political  discern- 
ment of  the  learned  professor.  The  circu- 
lation has  declined  from  between  2000  and 
3000  to  probably  about  900. 

The  above  historical  sketch  of  the  for- 
tunes of  the  '  Leipsic  Universal  Gazette ' 
will,  we  think,  best  serve  to  show  the 
position  of  the  German  press  in  general. 
Without  meaning  to  justify  the  manifest 
improvidence  of  the  proprietor,  we  cannot 
avoid  sympathising  to  a  certain  extent  with 
him  in  the  reverses  to  which  he  exposed! 


himself,  by  a  temporary  forgetfulness  of  the 
nature  of  that  serf-like  tenure  by  virtue  of 
which  he  held  his  literary  fief.  No  journal, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ^Augsburg  Ga- 
zette,' dares  acquire  a  large  share  of  influ- 
ence, and  the  popularity  of  the  latter  does 
not  rest  so  much  on  the  oppositional  aroma 
given  to  its  articles,  as  on  the  authentic  and 
semi-official  character  of  its  communications. 
The  experience  of  half  a  century  has  es- 
tablished the  genuineness  of  the  sources 
from  whence  it  derives  its  information,  and 
has  manifested  that  it  is  not,  as  was  not  un- 
frequently  the  case  of  its  Leipsic  rival, 
compelled  to  call  upon  its  correspondents, 
in  the  language  of  Sheridan,  '  to  reverse  the 
operations  of  the  human  mind,  and  draw  orj 
their  memories  for  their  wit,  and  on  their 
imaginations  for  their  facts.'  The  silence  of 
such  a  journal  is  frequently  much  more  elo-» 
quent  than  the  fullest  effusions  of  its  corj* 
temporaries.  When  the  '  Leipsic  Gazette  ' 
was  in  possession  of  exclusive  information, 
as  was  sometimes  the  case,  the  verification 
of  its  prophecies  was  attributed  to  chance, 
and  no  sooner  was  a  well-informed  corres^ 
pondent  won,  than  the  respective  govern- 
ments took  measures  to  stdp  up  the  source, 
or  threatened  interdiction  in  the  event  of 
advantage  being  further  taken  of  the  indis- 
cretion of  its  officer,  of  one  not  authorized 
to  be  indiscreet.  This  was  and  is  the  case 
not  alone  with  the  *  Leipsic  Gazette,'  but 
with  all  journals  published  in  Germany,  and 
must  continue  so,  as  long  as  the  authority  of 
public  opinion  is  altogether  denied  on  prin- 
ciple. In  truth,  the  power  of  the  German 
press,  as  regards  the  liberal  cause,  lies  solely 
in  the  multiplicity  of  journals.  Although 
the  government  control  be  as  perfect  in  its 
organization  as  human  ingenuity  could  well 
devise,  still  each  of  the  thousand  journals 
daily  published,  contributes  its  mite  towards 
an  expression  of  popular  feeling,  of  popular 
will ;  and  these  contributions,  however  mi- 
nute, do,  when  taken  collectively,  exert  a 
power,  which  at  times  succeeds  in  procur- 
ing the  recognition  of  its  authority.  When 
we  consider  that  every  petty  town  publishes 
one  or  several  papers  daily,  and  that,  from 
the  absence  of  centralization,  equal  attention 
is  paid  to  the  provincial  journals,  and  to 
those  emanating  from  capitals,  we  shall  un- 
derstand how  this  constant  oozing  out  of 
popular  sentiments  is  daily  undermining  the 
very  foundations  of  absolute  monarchy.  As 
instances  of  this  accumulating  power,  we 
need  only  refer  to  the  postponement,  perhaps 
total  abandonment,  by  Prussia,  of  such  pet 
measures  as  the  New  Divorce  Bill,  the 
Jews'  Bill,  and  others.  We  are  thus  in 
some   degree    consoled    by   the    prospects 
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which  the  collective  exertions  of  the  press 
hold  out,  for  the  impotency  of  its  individual 
members. 

It  now  becomes  our  duty  to  speak  of  the 
^  Prussian  Universal  Gazette,'  and  in  con- 
nection with  it,  of  the  Prussian  press 
generally.  This  Gazette  has  undergone  a 
'  greater  number  of  metamorphoses,  since 
its  commencement  in  1819,  than  perhaps 
any  journal  in  existence  ;  it  is  in  this  re- 
spect highly  symbolical  of  the  oscillating 
principles  on  which  Prussian  press-legisla- 
tion is  based.  The  '  Prussian  Universal 
Gazette'  was  commenced  in  1819  (a  year 
ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  Ger- 
man press,  as  in  it  the  first  restrictive  mea- 
sures were  adopted  by  the  Diet  at  Carlsbad), 
and  was  professedly  instituted  to  elucidate, 
rather  than  discuss,  the  domestic  policy  of 
Prussia.  The  first  editor  and  proprietor 
was  C.  Heyen,  who,  under  the  name  of 
•Clauren,  was  the  author  of  several  works 
of  fiction,  which  from  the  meretricious  and 
voluptuous  style  of  the  composition,  enjoyed 
for  some  time  a  certain  kind  of  popularity. 
After  the  lapse  of  about  six  years,  the  gov- 
ernment purchased  the  journal,  which  then 
bore  the  title  of  '  Prussian  State  Gazete,' 
and  took  the  entire  management  into  its 
own  hands.  With  every  new  phase  of  Prus- 
sian political  life  a  new  editor  was  appoint- 
ed ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  paper 
would  have  been  long  since  discontinued, 
as  merely  embarrassing  its  patron,  if  any 
plausible  pretext  for  its  discontinuance 
could  have  been  discovered.  Within  the 
5a?t  twelve  months  the  first  introductory 
steps  to  a  total  abandonment  of  the  concern 
have  been  taken,  by  the  instalment  of  seve- 
ral quondam  liberals  in  the  editorship. 
Ostensibly  with  a  view  to  give  more  scope 
for  the  expression  of  popular  sentiments, 
the  government  proclaimed  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  editors,  and  therefore  disclaim- 
ed all  responsibility  for  all  future  communi- 
cations not  distinctly  stated  to  be  official ; 
and  in  conformity  with  this  declaration,  the 
title  *  State  Gazette'  was  abandoned,  and 
the  present  heading  substituted.  It  is  by 
no  means  difficult  to  foresee  what  the  next 
change  will  be,  the  more  especially  as  a  re- 
cent edict  compels  all  editors  to  insert 
without  note  or  comment  in  their  several 
journals,  all  such  government  communica- 
tions as  they  may  receive  from  time  to  time. 

Since  its  most  recent  metamorphosis  this 
journal  has  assumed  a  truly  anomalous  po- 
sition, and  seems  to  have  lost  materially  in 
every  point.  Its  professions  of  liberality, 
and  its  repudiation  of  the  idea  of  ministerial 
control,  can  hardly  hope  for  credence  as 
long  as  the   editors   receive  their  salaries 
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from  the  state.  Its  readers  can  see  nothing 
in  it  beyond  its  former  self  turned  inside 
out.  The  pertinacity  with  which  it  avoids 
all  subjects  of  general  controversy,  and  the 
clumsiness  of  its  advocacy,  render  it  diffi- 
cult to  say  whether  it  compromises  the  gov- 
ernment more  by  its  silence  or  its  loqua- 
city. A  particular  incident  has  also  much 
tended  to  bring  the  *  Gazette'  into  general 
discredit.  Certain  averments  had  been 
made  in  the  opposition  journals  as  to  the 
intention  of  the  king  to  revive  the  old  order 
of  the  Swan.  On  the  20th  of  September, 
1843,  the  '  Gazette'  took  upon  itself  to  de- 
clare '  that  it  could  state  on  the  best  authori- 
ty, that  all  the  statements  of  other  journals 
respecting  this  subject  were  idle  and  wholly 
unfounded  ;*  and  a  few  months  had  hardly 
elapsed  when  the  royal  mandate  for  the  re- 
vival of  the  order  appeared.  The  decay  of 
this  paper  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  in  its  former  shape 
it  was  always  distinguished  for  the  truth 
and  impartiality  of  its  communications. 
Whilst  avoiding  all  topics  that  might  embar- 
rass the  government,  as,  for  instance,  the 
constitution  question  in  Hanover,  its  foreign 
correspondences  were  full  of  information 
and  free  from  partisanship.  The  spirit  of 
fairness  and  integrity,  which  marked  its  re- 
ports from  the  seat  of  war  in  Poland,  during 
the  revolution,  gained  for  it  universal  re- 
spect and  applause.  But  perhaps  the  best 
proof  of  its  fallen  condition  is  the  fact,  that 
despite  the  circulation  secured  by  the  inser- 
tion of  official  articles,  a  considerable  sub- 
vention from  the  government  is  necessary 
to  cover  its  expenses  ;  whereas,  under  judi- 
cious management  and  in  a  less  false  posi- 
tion, its  relation  with  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment could  not  but  ensure  it  a  vast  surplus 
revenue.  Its  circulation  has  declined  from 
between  four  and  five  tiiousand  to  probably 
about  the  half. 

We  cannot  at  present  afford  more  than  a 
rapid  glance  at  some  of  the  other  members 
of  the  German  press.  We  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  pronouncing;  the  *  Cologne  Gazette' 
one  of  the  best  of  its  class.  It  is  published, 
like  the  '  Prussian  Gazette,'  in  large  folio,' 
and,  in  addition  to  clever  leading  articles,  is 
in  possession  of  some  lively  and  good  corres- 
pondents. Its  politics  are  thoroughly  libe- 
ral, and  its  religious  complexion  Catholic. 
We  are  sorry  to  see  that  it  has  latterly  ex- 
hibited a  leaning  towards  the  advocacy  of 
high  protective  duties.  Its  *  feuilleton' gene- 
rally contains  articles  of  literary  merit. 
Next  to  it  we  must  make  honourable  men- 
tion of  the  kindred  journals,  the  *  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  Gazette'  and  '  New  Hamburg  Cor- 
respondent.    The  *  Frankfort  Journal,'  one 
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of  the  oldest  in  Germany,  if  not  in  Europe, 
enjoys  a  large  circulation,  and  is  in  great  £a- 
Your  amongst  bankers  and  capitalists,  on  ac- 
count of  its  money  articles  ;  its  politics  are 
of  the  description  that  suit  a  paper  published 
in  the  city  where  the  sittings  of  the  Diet  are 
held.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  '  Le 
Journal  de  Frankfort,'  likewise  published 
there,  in  the  French  laaguage,  and  decidedly 
in  the  Russian  interest.  It  is  curious 
enough,  that  neither  in  Germany  Bor  in 
France  do  we  meet  with  weekly  journals; 
this  latter  is  a  class  which  appears  peculiar 
to  England.  In  conclusion,  we  must  re- 
mark that  there  is  much  latent  vigour,  much 
patriotic  energy  and  fire,  concealed  beneath 
the  cold  surface  imparted  to  the  German 
press  by  the  overwhelming  weight  of  the 
censorship  ;  and  that  k  is  our  firmest  convic- 
tion, that  should  the  press  sacceed  in  eman- 
cipating itself  from  its  present  bonds,  It  will 
be  found  that  the  high  tone  of  patriotic  feel- 
ing produced  by  free  and  manly  discussion, 
will  prove  a  far  better  safeguard  against  for- 
eign aggression  than  the  present  costly  sys- 
tem of  military  parade. 


Art,  VI. — 1.  Le  Journal  des  Debats,    26 

Mai,  1844. 
2,  La  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.     lerMai, 

1844. 

— "  For  what  is  war?  What  is  it  but 
the  getting  together  of  quiet  and  harmless 
people,  with  their  swords  in  their  hands,  to 
keep  the  ambitious  and  the  turbulent  within 
bounds  ?"  We  adopt  in  all  their  latitude 
the  views  of  my  Uncle  Toby.  The  wars  of 
England  have  been,  generally  at  least,  just 
such  w  ars  as  he  describes.  Our  enemies  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  more  especially  in 
France,  pretend  the  contrary,  but  only  pre- 
tend, because  secretly  their  consciences  must 
compel  them  to  acknowledge  that  our  victo- 
ries have  all  been  achieved  in  defence  of  some 
great  principle,  and  that  the  result  of  them 
has  been  to  promote  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind. At  present,  however,  it  is  not  our  in- 
tention to  survey  the  whole  of  Great  Bri- 
tain's military  achievements,  or  the  entire 
body  of  those  invincible  armies  by  which 
they  have  been  performed.  Her  Majesty's 
forces  have  not  wanted  their  historiographers 
and  panegyrists.  Their  glory  is  reflected 
from  many  a  page  of  our  country's  annals, 
and  long  may  it  continue  bright  and  unfading. 
Our  design  in  these  pages  is,  as  far  as  it  may 
be  in  our  power,  to  do  justice  to  the  East 


India  Company's  army,  which  we  consider 
every  way  worthy  to  be  placed  on  the  same 
level  with  the  national  force  of  this  empire, 
A  more  flattering  compliment  it  would  be 
impossible  to  ,pay  it ;  for  in  no  age  or  coun- 
try have  nobler  or  more  gallant  troops  dis^ 
played  their  ardour  on  a  field  of  battle  thaik 
the  soldiers  of  England.  Their  spirit  of  en- 
terprise and  indomitable  bravery  have  car- 
ried them  over  land  and  sea  to  every  accessi- 
ble portion  of  the  globe,  so  that  from  pole  to- 
pole  there  is  scarcely  a  single  parallel  of 
latitude  in  which  they  have  not  triumphed,, 
or  laid  down  their  lives  in  the  service  of  their 
country.  And,  let  the  effeminate  or  the  so- 
phistical pretend  what  they  please,  this  is  a 
proud  reflection.  It  awakens  in  us  the  coa- 
sciousness  that  we  belong  to  a  glorious  race^ 
to  a  race  which  yields  neither  in  arts  nor 
arms  to  the  greatest  nations  of  ancient  tinaes. 
Rome  never  spread  wider,  nay,  never  so 
wide,  the  vast  circle  of  her  empire ;  nor  did 
Greece,  intellectual  and  fertile  as  she  was 
in  genius,  ever  more  richly  endow  or  beau- 
tify her  conquests  by  the  arts  and  institutions 
of  peace.  In  one  enviable  felicity  Provi- 
dence has  raised  us  immeasurably  above 
them,  since  to  us  has  been  vouchsafed  the 
honour  of  planting  the  cross  in  the  midst  of 
barbarians  and  savages,  that  is,  of  multiply- 
ing the  guarantees  that  mankind  shall  never 
again  sink  into  the  night  of  ignorance  ;  for  as 
to  the  old  world,  the  bow  seen  in  the  eioud 
was  a  sign  that  the  earth  should  never  be 
drowned  with  a  flood  of  waters  any  more, 
so  the  symbol  of  Christianity  is  to  us  of  the 
new  covenant  a  token  ,that  moral  darkness 
shall  never  overspread  the  globe. 

We  are  not  meanwhile  unaware  that  there 
exists  among  public  men  a  remarkable  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  the  wars  which  we  have 
carried  on  in  Asia.  It  seems  to  be  believed 
by  some,  that  our  presence  in  the  East  is  a 
curse.  They  regard  us  as  violent  intruders, 
who,  relying  on  the  resources  of  a  superior 
civilisation,  massacre  and  oppress  the  na- 
tives, whom  they  are  pleased  to  represent 
as  gentle  and  unwarlike.  It  is  matter  of 
regret  that  notions  such  as  these  should  ob- 
tain any  footing  in  the  public  miBjd.  It  may 
be  very  well  for  sophists  and  satirists  to  turn 
into  ridicule  the  thirst  for  military  glory  ;  but 
declamations  so  trivial  and  vulgar  can  never 
produce  any  effect  on  a  well-constituted 
mind.  It  is  the  base  philosophy  of  a  dege- 
nerate period.  It  is  the  style  of  thinking 
which  subjected  Greece  to  Rome,  and  laid 
prostrate  Rome  herself  to  the  unsyllogizing 
barbarians  of  the  north.  The  swords  of 
Alaric  and  Attila  were  the  best  refutation  of 
so  spurious  a  system  of  philosophy.  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  man  to  defend  from  external 
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violence  the  laws  and  political  constitution 
under  the  shadow  of  which  he  lives,  and  to 
be  able  to  do  this  it  is  plain  that  he  must 
cultivate  those  stern  virtues  which  spring  up 
and  flourish  in  the  camp,  which  are  twin- 
born,  as  it  were,  with  the  sword,  and  from 
time  to  time  require  to  be  irrigated  by  the 
blood  of  the  brave.  If  any  one  doubt  this, 
let  him  glance  over  the  history  of  that  army, 
whose  character  and  achievements  we  desire 
to  descijibe.  Nowhere  will  he  find  men  more 
energetic,  more  persevering,  more  full  of 
enterprise,  more  stern  or  indomitable  on  the 
field  of  battle ;  but,  when  the  strife  is  over, 
when  the  enemies  of  England  have  been 
subdued,  when  her  rights  have  been  assert- 
ed, or  her  character  vindicated,  nowhere, 
within  the  wide  circle  of  civilized  society, 
will  he  meet  with  individuals  more  mild, 
more  unassuming,  more  refined,  more  intel- 
lectual, in  one  word,  more  completely  gen- 
tlemen, than  the  officers  of  the  Indian  army. 
Nor  is  this  by  any  means  a  phenomenon 
difficult  to  be  accounted  for.  The  life  of  a 
soldier  in  active  service  is  a  life  of  hardships 
and  privations.  Danger,  though  it  fails  to 
subdue  the  mind,  communicates  to  it  never- 
theless a  sobriety  of  temper,  a  dignified  dis- 
regard of  personal  suffering,  and  a  strong 
sympathy  for  the  possessors  of  similar  quali- 
ties, which  the  rest  of  the  world  with  diffi- 
culty comprehend.  There  is  nowhere  so 
fostering  a  cradle  of  friendship  as  the  field 
of  battle.  You  love  with  something  like  a 
brother's  love  the  man  who  has  fought  by 
your  side,  who  has  shielded  you  or  whom 
you  have  shielded  from  death.  Soldiers 
contract  an  attachment  for  the  very  steel 
they  wield  in  combat.  Their  sword  becomes 
dear  to  them.  Much  more  powerfully  then 
must  their  iron  bosoms  yearn  towards  those 
gallant  companions  in  arms  who  aid  them  in 
achieving  victory,  or  share  with  them  the 
rare  bitterness  of  defeat.  It  is  accordingly 
a  high  moral  pleasure  to  study  the  language 
in  which  officers  of  merit  speak  of  each 
other.  They  dole  forth  no  grudging  pane- 
gyric. It  is  with  a  glow  of  genuine  admira- 
tion that  they  chronicle  the  acts  of  daring  or 
intrepidity  they  have  witnessed.  They  even 
appear  at  times  to  go  absolutely  out  of  their 
way  to  pick  up  and  introduce  the  eulogium 
of  some  commander  whose  conduct  has  ex- 
cited their  emulation,  or  perhaps  for  a  mo- 
ment their  jealousy  or  envy.  In  the  case 
of  the  Indian  army  a  number  of  very  pecu- 
liar circumstances  combine  to  exercise  a 
beneficial  influence  on  the  mind.  Its  com- 
position differs  from  that  of  all  other  armies. 
Some  four  or  five  thousand  gentlemen  trans- 
ported to  a  vast  distance  from  their  country 
find  themselves  placed  at  the  head  of  troops 


differing  in  language,  religion,  and  even  in 
colour  from  themselves.  They  feel  that  the 
defence  of  a  great  empire  is  committed  to 
them.  Around  on  every  side,  they  behold 
millions  of  a  subject  race,  whose  allegiance 
is  based  on  a  mixed  sentiment  of  fear  and 
confidence.  Uppermost  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  those  officers  is  the  consciousness 
that  they  were  born  to  command.  They 
feel  that  they  are  the  citizens  of  a  greater 
Sparta  than  that  of  old,  and  that  upon  each 
of  them  singly  may  more  or  less  hinge  the 
destinies  of  one  fifth  of  the  human  race. 
They  quickly  perceive  that,  in  order  to 
wield  effectually  the  forces  under  their  con- 
trol, they  must  find  the  way  to  the  hearts  of 
the  Hindu  soldiers,  subdue  national  prejudice 
and  the  prejudices  of  religion,  and  establish 
for  themseh^es  an  enthusiastic  preference 
which,  on  the  day  of  need,  will  triumph  over 
everything.  This  difficult  task,  as  the 
whole  history  of  India  testifies,  our  country- 
men successfully  accomplish  in  the  East. 

The  libel,  equally  injurious  to  the  English 
and  the  Hindiis,  that  the  sipahi  is  not  attach- 
ed to  his  commander,  is  so  absurd  as  to  be 
scarcely  deserving  of  refutation.  A  thou- 
sand anecdotes,  some  of  which  we  shall  by 
and  by  relate,  might  be  adduced  in  disproof 
of  this  falsehood.  In  fact,  no  army  in  the 
world  supplies  more  numerous  examples  of 
the  affectionate  attachment  of  the  soldier  to 
his  leader,  than  that  of  the  British  in  India. 
But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  English 
officer,  stationed  in  distant  cantonments,  ex- 
periences necessarily  a  feeling  of  solitude, 
beholding,  as  he  looks  around  him,  nothing 
but  men  of  another  race,  and  a  country  dif- 
fering in  every  feature  from  his  own,  covered 
with  rank  tropical  vegetation,  and  quickened 
or  scorched  by  the  rays  of  a  burning  sun. 
He  witnesses  the  rites  of  a  strange  supersti- 
tion, he  hears  a  medley  of  uncouth,  and 
sometimes  unknown  languages.  His  eye 
rests  on  interminable  plains,  immense  rivers, 
or  mountains  the  loftiest  and  most  stupen- 
dous on  the  globe.  His  mind,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  expands  beneath  these  in- 
fluences, so  that  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
years,  the  raw  cadet  ripens  into  a  man  of 
enlarged  experience,  quick  sympathies,  and 
a  courage  equal  to  every  possible  emergency. 
Witness  the  trophies  erected  by  the  wisdom 
and  valour  of  our  countrymen  in  the  heart 
and  at  either  extremity  of  Asia.  The  bones 
of  our  soldiers  lie  in  almost  every  part  of 
that  vast  continent,  but  they  have  not,  like 
those  beheld  in  the  prophet's  vision,  beeu 
dry  bones.  They  have  been  converted  into 
the  seeds  of  empire,  and -a  power  has  gone 
forth  from  them,  the  duration  of  which  must 
be  measured  by  after  ages.     Wherever  we 
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have  buried  our  dead,  we  possess  a  claim 
upon  the  country.  The  sepulchres  of  our 
brothers  are  there,  and  if  we  be  repulsed 
for  a  time,  we  shall  assuiedly  afterwards 
return  and  assert  our  right. 

This  consideration  may,  in  part,  console 
us  for  the  disasters  of  Affghanistan.     It  is  not 
enough  to  have  planted   laurels   on  those 
mountains  ;  we  must  be  there  to  water  them, 
to  watch  over  their  growth,  and  protect  them 
for  posterity.     The   echoes  of  our  victories 
may  still  be   said  to  reverberate  among  the 
peaks  of  the  Sulimani  range  and  the  snows 
of  Hindu  Koosh.     Every  remarkable  spot  in 
the  country  is  associated  with  some  English 
achievement.      The  occupation    of  Kanda- 
har, the  storming  of  Ghuzni,  the  battle  of 
Tezeen,  the  destruction  of  Kabul  and  Istalif, 
the  forcing  of  the  Khyber,  and  every  other 
most  difficult  pass  in  the  land,  are  still  fresh 
in  the  mouths  of  the   inhabitants  of  Central 
Asia,  and  will  be  so  a  thousand  years  hence. 
Their   annals,  too,  will   preserve   for  ever, 
along  with  those  of  a  hundred  others   re- 
nowned  for   their  skill   and   gallantry,  the 
names  of  Nott,  Pollock  and  Sale,  of  Outram 
and  Pottinger,  of  Willshire  and  Monteath,  of 
Dennie   and  JBrown,    and    Clibborn,  whose 
gallant  though  unsuccessful  attempt  at  forc- 
ing the  Nufoosk  pass,  and  whose  early  de.ath 
at  Malta  on  the  way  to  his  native  land,  must 
be  fresh  in  the  recollection   of  the  public. 
In  Sinde  too,  and  at  Gwalior,  and  in  the 
cramped  and  stunted  war  with  China,  we  be 
hold  a  display  of  the  same  spirit.     No  one 
can  peruse  the  record  of  these  campaigns 
without  acquiring   the    conviction  that  the 
men  who  planned  and  executed  them  were 
upon  the  whole  worthy  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  guardianship  of  a  great  nation's  honour. 
Let  the  most  cynical  judge  of  events  exam 
ine  carefully  the  least  felicitous  of  those  wars, 
that  of  Affghanistan.     In  the  midst  of  gloom 
and  misfortunes,  such  as  few  nations  have 
experienced,  he  will  discover  so  many  bril- 
liant examples  of  conduct  and  courage,  so 
much  patience  under  suffering,  instances  so 
numerous  of  magnanimous  self-sacrifice,  of 
an  heroic  sense  of  duty,  of  unshaken  friend- 
ship in  circumstances  the  most  trying  and 
perilous,  that  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
the  British  character  ever  appeared  to  so 
much   advantage  as  amid   those  scenes   of 
humiliation  and  slaughter.     It  is  true  that  a 
small  number  of  individuals  on  whom  acci- 
dent for  a  while  conferred  the  lead  at  Kabul 
exhibited  the  most  lamentable  want  of  pru- 
dence  and   ability  ;  it  is  true   that  two  or 
three  instances  occurred  of  wavering  and 
contempt  of  discipline  both   in  the   British 
soldier  and  in  the  sipahis  ;  it  is  true  that  a 
whole  army   under  a  commander  rendered 


incompetent  by  disease  underwent  the  most 
frightful  series  of  calamities,  and  assaulted  at 
once  by  the  worst  horrors  of  winter  and  fam- 
ine, and  by  a  sanguinary  population  goaded 
to  frenzy  by  fanaticism,  was  ultimately  ex- 
terminated. But  in  spite  of  all  the  painful 
occurrences  which  happened  during  the 
siege  of  our  ai-my  in  cantonments  and  the 
retreat  towards  Jellalabad,  it  is  impossible 
to  read  the  narrative  of  those  reverses  with- 
out feeling  proud  that  we  belong  to  the  men 
who  endure  them.  For,  if  in  some  quarters 
we  perceive  the  absence  of  all  political  sa- 
gacity, of  the  art  of  making  the  most  of  cir- 
cumstances, of  consummate  strategy,  and 
even  at  times  of  all  moral  dignity  and  ener- 
gy ;  in  others,  and  those  too  the  majority, 
we  find  all  those  qualities  of  heart  and  head 
for  which  the  soldiers  of  the  greatest  country 
in  the  world  might  be  expected  to  be  dis- 
tinguished. 

And  here,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be^  wholly 
out  of  place  to  offer  one  or  two  observations 
on  the  policy  of  the  Affghan  war.  We  are 
fully  aware  that  it  has  become  the  fashion  to 
condemn  it ;  we  know,  too,  that  persons  for 
whose  judgment  we  entertain  the  highest 
respect,  share  on  this  subject  the  popular 
persuasion,  if  it  should  not  rather  be  said 
that  they  have  created  it.  But  no  man  is 
entitled,  in  such  matters,  to  express  any 
opinion  at  all,  if  he  have  not  formed  it  upon 
independent  researches  and  reflections  of 
his  own.  The  habit  of  deferring  to  the  de- 
cisions of  persons  in  office,  is  an  extremely 
mischievous  one.  It  is  erroneous  to  suppose 
because  the  means  of  information  are  more 
accessible  to  them,  that  they,  therefore, 
always  make  a  better  use  of  those  means. 
It  often  happens  that  the  possessors  of  pow- 
er are  rash,  headstrong,  and  swayed  by  the 
pettiest  of  all  motives.  It  often,  for  exam- 
ple, happens  that  the  cabinet  of  to-day  re- 
verses the  policy  of  its  predecessor,  not  be- 
cause it  was  bad,  but  because  it  originated 
with  that  predecessor.  Now,  in  the  case 
of  the  Affghan  war,  we  fear  it  must  be  main- 
tained that  the  Tor}''  ministers  were  actuated 
by  some  such  considerations  as  those  io 
which  we  have  alluded.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington,  it  is  well  known,  has  always 
been  disposed  to  describe  the  frontier  in 
our  possession,  as  the  least  possible  fron- 
tier. He  did  so  forty-two  years  ago,  and 
he  obviously  advocated  the  same  theory  in 
the  cabinet  when  Lord  EUenborough  was 
despatched  to  India.  His  grace  may  very 
possibly  be  convinced  of  the  soundness  of 
the  principles  on  which  he  has  acted.  He 
may  believe  an  impregnable  line  of  frontier 
to  be  an  evil.  He  may  think  it  best  that  a 
range  of  mountains,  overlooking  and  com- 
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manding  the  entrance  to  our  Asiatic  domi- 
nions shall  be  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy. 
With  such  transcendental  views  of  policy, 
however,  we  cannot  meddle ;  they  are  pe- 
culiar to  his  grace.  Nevertheless,  distin- 
fuished  as  are  bis  abilities,  prodigious  as 
as  been  his  success  in  war,  and  extensive 
and  lasting  as  must  be  his  fame,  we  can  by 
no  means  envy  him  the  possession  ot  these 
notions.  Most  men  exhibit  weakness  some- 
where, and  we  regard  this  as  his  grace's 
weak  point.  Were  we  disposed  to  defer 
to  authority  at  all,  we  should  infinitely  pre- 
fer yielding  to  that  of  Lord  Palmerston,  who 
has  bestowed  on  the  affairs  of  Asia  far 
greater  attention  than  any  member  of  the 
present  administration,  and  brought  besides, 
to  the  study  of  them,  a  prudence,  a  sagacity, 
a  power  of  intuition,  which  neither  his  grace 
nor  any  one  among  his  colleagues  could  pos- 
sibly dream  of  laying  claim  to. 

Still,  it  is  not  merely  because  the  conquest 
of  Affghanistan  was  planned  simultaneously 
by  Lord    Palmerston   and  Lord   Auckland, 
that  we  believe  it  to  have  been  wisely  un- 
dertaken.    Every  statesman,  who  has  con- 
sidered with  care  the   affairs  of  Asia,  has 
always  been  of  opinion,  that  if  our  hidian 
empire  be  ever  threatened  with  danger  from 
without,  it  must  come  from   that  quarter. 
The  country,  for  many  years,  has  been  in  a 
state  of  anarchy.     A  number  of  chiefs,  aim- 
ing simultaneously  at  sovereign  power,  have 
been  on  the  look-out  for  foreign  co-operation, 
and  would  doubtless,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, be  ready  to  put  their  national  inde- 
pendence in    Jeopardy  for   the    purpose  of 
gratifying  their  personal  ambition.      They 
might,  therefore,  with  that  political  Jesuit- 
ism for  which  barbarians  have  always  been 
remarkable,  consent  to  accelerate  the  pas- 
sage of  an  army  from  the  west,  designed  to 
act  against  our  possessions  in  India,  though 
secretly  inimical  to  it,  and  perfectly  prepared 
to  cut  it  off,  in  case  of  failure  and  attempted 
retreat.     To  justify  our  solicitude  to  prevent 
such  an  occurrence,  it  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sary to  suppose  that   our  empire  in  India 
would  be  endangered  by  it.     Should  a  for- 
eign  force    reach   the  banks   of  the  Indus, 
should  a  rebellion,  excited  by  its  emissaries, 
burst  forth  among  the  natives,  the  sacrifice 
of  life  and  treasure,  which  the  annihilation 
of  the  one  and  the  repression  of  the  other 
would  necessarily  call  upon  us  to  make,  must 
prove  incalculably  greater  than  would  have 
been  entailed  upon  us  by  the  occupation  of 
Affghanistan.    But  no  power,  it  may  be  said, 
contemplates  the  disturbance  of  our  empire 
in  India.       We  pity  the  persons  who  take 
this  view  of  the  matter.     They  must  have 
shut  their  eyes  to  all  that  has  been  going  on 


for  the  last  century  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and 

consequently  be  wholly  incapable  of  reading 
the  signs  of  the  times.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  Russian  czar  may  be  convinced  that 
he  could  not  become  our  successor  in  Hin- 
dustan ;  but  it  would  quite  suit  the  policy 
and  character  of  such  a  despot  to  make  great 
sacrifices,  both  in  men  and  money,  to  dis- 
lodge us  from  our  position,  even  though  he 
should  be  able  to  reap  no  direct  advantage 
from  it.  He  would  at  all  events  be"  deliv- 
ered from  the  humiliation  of  witnessing  our 
success,  and  from  the  jKiinfully  envious  feel- 
ings occasioned  by  the  steady  striking  root 
of  our  greatness  in  the  East.  To  effect  such 
a  purpose,  he  would,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
cheerfully  sacrifice  half-a-dozen  armies. 
This  must  be  self-evident  to  all  who  have 
been  at  the  pains  to  watch  the  course,  and 
scrutinize  the  proceedings  of  Russian  ambas- 
sadors, political  agents,  emissaries,  and  spies 
in  Asia.  We  at  least  having  been  at  this 
pains,  have  convinced  ourselves,  that  to  in- 
sure the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  our 
Indian  empire,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
exercise  a  preponderance  in  Central  Asia,  and 
that  this  can  be  done  only  through  the  pos- 
session of  Affghanistan.  If  our  reasonings 
have  carried  our  readers  along  with  us,  they 
will  acknowledge  that  the  army  of  the  Indus 
marched  to  achieve  a  wise  and  legitimate 
purpose,  and,  consequently,  their  sympathy, 
with  whatever  that  army  performed  or  suf- 
fered, will  be  without  a  drawback.  But 
even  should  their  decision  be  different,  they 
must  still  be  able  duly  to  appreciate  the  in- 
trepidity, perseverance,  chivalrous  spirit  of 
enterprise,  inexhaustible  self-reliance,  and 
daring  and  gallantry  almost  without  a  paral- 
lel, which  our  countrymen  displayed  through- 
out the  whole  continuance  of  the  Affghan 
campaigns. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  altogether  beside 
our  purpose  to  write,  or  even  review,  the  en- 
tire history  of  any  particular  war.  Our 
purpose  is  to  present  the  reader  with  a  toler- 
ably correct  estimate  of  the  military  force  in 
the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
then  to  illustrate  by  examples  the  spirit  by 
which  it  is  pervaded  throughout.  The  nu- 
merical strength  of  the  Indian  army  necessa- 
rily varies  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
country,  but  may  generally  be  estimated  at 
about  300,000  men,  of  which  about  20,000 
are  Queen's  troops.  Including,  therefore, 
the  armies  of  the  crown  at  home  and  in  the 
colonies,  the  peace  establishment  of  Great 
Britain  may  be  estimated  at  about  400,000 
men,  an  army  which,  taking  into  considera- 
tion its  appointments,  discipline,  and  moral 
character,  must  be  regarded  as  vastly  supe- 
rior to  any  other  in  the  world.     The  native 
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troops  of  the  Company  are  commanded  by 
somewhat  fewer  than  5000  otScers,  much 
too  few,  taking  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
service  into  account.  To  this  evil  public 
attention  has  of  late  been  strongly  directed. 
Sir  Charles  Napier  has  brought  the  fact  for- 
mally before  the  Indian  Government.  But, 
long  previously,  and  more  especially  during 
the  Aflghan  war,  the  evils  arising  from  the 
scantiness  of  European  officers  were  repeat- 
edly experienced  and  pointed  out.  With  re- 
gard to  the  sipahis*  themselves,  being  re- 
cruited in  different  parts  of  so  large  a  coun- 
try as  India,  they  must  necessarily  vary 
greatly  in  physical  constitution  and  character. 
Indeed  it  is  generally  supposed  that  the  ar- 
mies of  the  three  Presidencies  are  each  dis- 
tinguished from  the  others  as  much  by  their 
moral  qualities  as  by  their  personal  appear- 
ance. The  troops  of  the  Bengal  Presidency 
have  not  for  many  years  been  raised  in  the 
province  of  Bengal  itself,  but  in  those  di- 
visions of  Northern  India  which  from  time 
immemorial  have  been  overrun  with  a  tur- 
bulent and  warlike  population.  Here  men 
of  the .  highest  caste,  including  even  the 
Brahmins  themselves,  greatly  prize  the  hon- 
our of  serving  in  the  Company's  army  ;  but 
it  is  a  rule  among  the  sacerdotal  order  that, 
whenever  they  adopt  the  profession  of  the 
sword,  they  lay  aside  their  Brahminical  appel- 
lations and  assume  Rajput  names.  In  the 
Madras  Presidency  some  difference  prevails 
in  the  system  of  recruiting.  Here  the  ranks 
of  the  army  are  thronged  by  men  of  low 
caste  and  even  by  Pariahs  ;  a  circumstance 
well  worthy  of  remark,  since  it  may  serve 
to  show  with  what-  consummate  skill  we 
have  substituted  in  India  one  prejudice  for 
another.  The  Company's  uniform  ennobles 
all  who  wear  it,  and,  therefore,  those  who 
in  the  ordinary  costume  of  the  country  could 
not  approach  within  thirty  paces  without  the 
one  being  supposed  to  be  polluted  by  the 
other,  will  in  our  armies  march  side  by  side, 
support  each  other  in  battle,  associate  to- 
gether freely,  and  even  contract  sentiments 
of  friendship. 

Foreigners,  confining  their  views  to  what 
takes  place  in  this  part  of  India,  have  some- 
times imagined  that  we  draw  the  sipahis  ex- 
clusively from  the  lowest  ranks  of  Hindus. 
We  have  already  shown,  by  what  takes 
place  in  Bengal,  the  erroneousness  of  this 
opinion.     There  is  no  native  of  India,  of 

*  Captain  Postans,  who  distinguished  himself  as 
the  political  agent  in  Sinde,  has  written  for  '  The 
United  Service  Magazine,'  a  paper  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  sipahi ,  to  which  we  are  desirous  of  direct- 
ing the  attention  of  our  readers.  The  experience 
of  this  officer,  his  superior  judgment,  and  remarka- 
ble freedom  from  prejudice,  impart  to  his  opinions 
on  such  a  subject,  the  greatest  weight. 


whatever  caste,  who  does  not  think  it  an  hon- 
our to  serve  the  Company's  government 
Nor  is  this  feeling  confined  to  Hindustan, 
It  prevailed  extensively  among  the  Beloo- 
ches  and  AfTghans,  and  had  we  judiciously 
taken  advantage  of  their  predilections,  we 
might  have  raised  a  sufficient  force  from 
tho.se  two  nations  to  keep  in  awe  the  whole 
of  Central  Asia.  The  Hindus,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  observed,  cherish  a  passion  for 
serving  in  the  army,  so  that  a  large  body  of 
supernumeraries,  subsisting  entirely  at  their 
own  expense,  may  almost  constantly  be  seen 
foUow^ing  our  camps,  petitioning,  and  earn- 
estly waiting,  for  permission  to  be  admitted 
into  the  ranks  of  our  sipahis.  Recently, 
certain  regiments  belonging  to  the  Bengal 
and  Madras  Presidencies,  have  exhibited  a 
spirit  of  mutiny,  from  reluctance  to  serve  in 
Sinde  without  an  augmentation  of  pay.  But 
this  temporary  discontent,  examples  of 
which  have  often  occurred  before,  has  not 
communicated  itself  to  the  Bombay  army, 
which  will  consequently,  it  is  said,  be  aug- 
mented by  12,000  men. 

The  system  of  officering  these  armies  is 
peculiar.  Down  to  a  certain  grade  all  the 
officers  are  Europeans,  with  but  a  solitary 
exception  or  two  of  recent  occurrence,  and 
likely  to  be  but  slowly  multiplied.  The 
subalterns  are  Hindus.  Of  the  European 
regiments  in  the  Company's  service  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say,  that  they  resemble  exactly 
the  soldiers  of  the  line.  They  consist  of 
horse  artillery,  foot  artillery,  and  infantry. 
Of  the  recruits  which  arrive  in  India,  the 
finest  men  are  draughted  off  to  the  first  men- 
tioned class ;  those  which  come  nearest 
these  in  personal  appearance  are  assigned  to 
the  second  :  the  remainder  enter  the  ranks 
of  the  infantry.  In  Bengal  there  are  nine 
troops  of  horse  artillery,  five  battalions  of 
foot  artillery,  of  five  companies  each ;  one 
corps  of  engineers,  two  regiments  of  infantry, 
and  one  of  sappers  and  miners,  which  con- 
stitute the  whole  of  the  Company's  Euro- 
pean troops  in  that  presidency.  The  esta- 
blishments of  the  other  presidencies  are  pre- 
cisely similar,  but  on  a  smaller  scale.  On 
the  subject  of  the  Company's  artillery,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  record  a  remarK: 
which  has  often  been  made  by  oilicers  when 
on  active  service  ;  viz.,  that  nothing  can  be 
more  mischievous  than  the  practice  of  em- 
ploying bullocks  to  draw  the  guns,  in  what 
is  technically  denominated  the  foot  artillery. 
Their  sluggishness  and  obstinacy  may  be 
said  frequently  to  have  marred  the  operations 
of  a  whole  campaign.  They  should  conse- 
quently be  discarded  at  once,  and  replaced 
by  large  and  powerful  horses.  The  camel- 
train,  the  idea  of  which  originated  with  Ma- 
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jor  Pugh,  may  be  regarded  as  a  successful 
experiment.  It  will  doubtless  be  of  the 
greatest  service,  more  especially  in  chaai- 
paia  countries.  It  moves  with  a  rapidity 
which  nothing  else  can  equal,  performing,  it 
is  said,  nearly  eighteen  miles  an  hour,  so 
that,  according  to  Colonel  Fane,  the  finest 
Arab  horses  experience  extreme  difficulty 
io  keeping  up  with  it  at  full  gallop.  Even 
in  the  mountains  of  AfFghanistan,  where  the 
horse  artillery,  owing  to  the  scantiness  of 
provender,  completely  disappointed  expec- 


tation, the ''camel  battery  answered  admira- 
bly, so  that  after  a  long  and  fatiguing  march 
it  was  judged  as  fit  to  go  into  action  as  on 
the  day  of  its  leaving  Ferozepur. 

Into  this  part  of  the  subject,  however,  it 
is  not  at  present  our  intention  to  enter  at 
any  length-  But,  as  some  writers  have  set 
on  foot  the  opinion  that  our  sipahis  generally 
are  men  <jf  diminutive  stature,  we  insert  a 
short  table,  the  result  of  most  extensive  and 
accurate  inquiries,  which  will  suffice,  per- 
haps, to  set  that  question  at  rest. 


Abstract  showiii?r  the  average  Height  and  Weight  of  the  Non-«)mmissioned  Officers  and  Sipahis  in 
each  Company  aS  a  Regiment  of  Bengal  N.  I.,  and  a  Regiment  of  Madras  N.  I. 


BENGAL    N.I. 

MADRAS   N.I 

Height. 

Weight. 

Height. 

Weight. 

Feet. 

inches. 

Stones. 

lbs. 

Feet. 

Inches. 

Stones. 

lbs. 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

11 
81 
7* 
8 
7i 
♦7J 
7^ 
7* 

10 
9 
8 
9 
8 

9 
9 

3i 

2 
12 

3 
101 

Oi 
6^ 

5 

I 

5 

5 

5 
5 

8f 

6| 

51 

6 

5 

6 

6 

51 

8 

7 
7 

7 
7 
8 
7 
8 

71 

m 

3| 

1st  Battalion  Company 

2d  ditto 

3d  ditto 

lOi 
13 

4th  ditto ^ 

5th  ditto 

2i 
22* 

6th  ftitto , 

Li^it  Company 

4i 

Average 

5           8i 

9 

3 

5 

6i 

7 

13i 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that 
in  stature  the  sipahis  are  not  inferior  to  any 
European  troops,  the  English  excepted. 
With  respect  to  the  French  army  the  ave- 
rage height,  including  the  greiaadiers,  not 
being  more  than  five  feet  two  or  three 
inches,  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  mere 
Dekos  in  comparison  with  our  Hindu  sol- 
<liers.  This  fact  may  serve  in  some  meas- 
ure to  explain  the  extreme  .solicitude  of 
French  writers  to  disparage  the  sipahis,  of 
wiaose  physical  superiority  they  are  pain- 
fully conscious,  though  we  dare  say  that  if 
events  should  ever  bring  them  together  the 
little  Frenchmen  would  fire  up  very  gal- 
lantly at  our  huge  Rajputs  and  Rohilias, 
The  opinion,  we  believe,  is  as  old  as  Homer, 
that  courage  is  commonly  based  on  the  con- 
sciousness of  physical  power,  which  in  turn 
traces  its  origin,  for  the  most  part,  to  a  plen- 
tiful and  generous  diet.  In  this  respect  the 
Company's  forces  are  placed  in  highly  fa- 
vourable circumstances ;  for  the  sipahi, 
though  his  pay  does  not  exceed  eight  rupees 
a  month,  is  able  from  the  cheapness  of  pro- 
visions in  India,  to  sit  down  daily  to  a  most 
plentiful  table,  and  yet  effect  considerable 
savings.  Perhaps  no  soldiers  in  the  world 
€ver  equalled  those  of  Hindustan  in  econom- 
ical habits.  They  seldom  drink  or  indulge 
in  any  enervating  excess,  and,  consequently, 
they  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  robust 
health  and  an  unbroken  constitution.     Ac- 


cording to  their  faith,  moreover,  they  are 
religious  men  ;  and  in  reserve  of  manners, 
honesty,  fidelity,  and  the  other  moral  quali- 
ties which  elevate  men  in  the  scale  of  soci 
ety,  they  greatly  surpass  the  common  sol- 
diers of  all  other  countries-  Consequently, 
the  camp  of  an  Indian  army  is  disturbed  by 
no  brawls.  The  soldiers,  when  not  on  duty, 
may  be  seen  quietly  cooking  their  meals, 
sitting  before  their  teDts,  or  walking  to  and 
fro,  grave  aad  stern  as  Puritans. 

Ytom  the  contrast  which,  in  these  points 
of  view,  they  offer  to  our  own  troops,  it  has 
bee©  inferred  that  no  cordiality  can  possibly 
subsist  between  them.  They  who  report 
on  what  is  taking  place  in  India,  for  the  sat- 
isfaction of  our  French  neighbours,  main- 
tain, in  fact,  that  they  never  coalesce,  never 
mingle  on  a  friesdly  footing  together,  but 
keep  up  as  strict  and  rigid  a  separation  as 
that  which  divides  creatures  of  different  spe- 
cies. This  misrepresentation  may  possibly 
be  the  result,  sometimes,  of  ignorance,  but 
generally,  we  fancy,  arises  from  the  desire 
to  diffuse,  throughout  Europe,  the  belief 
that  the  English  are  looked  upon  by  all 
ranks  in  India  with  jealousy  and  aversion. 
A  more  grievous  mistake  was  never  com- 
mitted- The  sipahis  regard  their  European 
fellow  soldiers  with  that  frank  cordiality  and 
admiration  which  their  generous  character 
and  indomitable  bravery  are  naturally  calcu- 
:  lated  to  inspire.     These  feelings,  which  are 
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every  day  growing  stronger  and  stronger, 
no  man  who  has  served  in  India  can  have 
failed  to  notice.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  behold  a  sipahi  shaking  hands  with 
or  hugging  a  huge  Irishman,  whom  he  has, 
perhaps,  accompanied  into  the  breach.  This 
spirit  of  good  fellowship  was  particularly 
remarked  during  the  siege  of  Bhurtpore,  in 
the  case  of  the  Gurkha  battalion,  composed 
of  small,  though  sturdy  and  gallant  moun- 
taineers. An  otiicer,  who  was  present,  ob- 
serves that, 


"  It  was  an  interesting  and  amusing  sight  to 
witness  the  extreme  good  fellowship  and  kindly 
feeling  with  which  the  Europeans  and  the  Gurk- 
has mutually  regarded  each  other.  A  six-foot-two 
grenadier  of  the  59th  would  offer  a  cheroot  to  the 
little  Gurkee,  as  he  styled  him ;  the  latter  would 
take  it  from  him  with  a  grin,  and  when  his  tall 
and  patronising  comrade  stooped  down  with  a 
lighted  cigar  in  his  mouth,  the  little  mountaineer 
never  hesitated  a  moment  in  puffing  away  at  it 
with  the  one  just  received — no  qualms  of  con- 
science or  feelings  of  contamination^  although 
generally  high  caste  Hindiis;  and  they  were  con- 
saquently  patted  on  the  ba«k  and  called  '  prime 
chaps.'  On  the  morning  of  the  storm  they  weie 
directed,  on  the  signal  being  given,  to  extend  to 
the  flanks  on  the  edge  of  the  glacis,  and  cover  the 
advance  of  the  storming  party ;  they  accordingly 
took  their  station  in  the  trenches  at  the  head  of 
the  column  of  attack  ;  but  a  few  minutes  previous 
to  the  explosion  of  the  mine,  which  was  the  thun- 
dering and  earthquake  signal  to  storm,  the  order 
was  countermanded,  and  they  were  di?ected  to 
follow  in  after  the  gallant  5&th.  These  directions 
were  obeyed,  with  the  exception  of  going  in  with 
them,  instead  of  after  them;  for  when  the  British 
grenadiers,  with  a  deafening  "^  hurra,'  made  their 
maddening  nish  at  the  breach,  at  that  glorious 
and  soul-stirring  moment  it  was  impossible  to 
restrain  them,  and  they  dashed  into  the  thick  of  it. 
We  could  give  many  instances  of  individual 
gallantry,  but  it  is  siaifficient  to  record,  that  on  the 
breaking  up  of  the  army,  the  little  Gurkhas  had 
gained  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  their  superiors 
and  the  hearty  good  will  of  the  European  troops, 
with  whom  they  generally  acted,  and  with  whom 
they  were  encamped.  We  must,  however,  mention 
that  on  the  morning  after  the  storm,  they  returned 
the  flattering  partiality  of  the  latter,  by  the  fol- 
lowing characteristic  reniark :  '  The  Europeans  are 
brave  as  lions ;  they  are  splendid  sipahis,.  and 
very  neanrly  equal  to  us  !'  '* 

Even  in  this  country  the  fancy  appears  to 
prevail  more  generally  than  might  have  been 
expected  that  the  sipahis,  though  they  may 
fight  bravely  enough  when  opposed  to 
Asiatics,  would  scarcely  be  able  to  sustain 
a  conflict  with  European  troops.  The  fal- 
lacy of  this  notion  has  now,  however,  been 
completely  demonstrated.  Our  very  ene- 
mies acknowledge  that  the  British  infantry 
is  superior  to  any  other  in  the  world,  ac- 
counting for  the  ^ct,  sometimes,  by  our 


admirable  system  of  discipline,  sometimes 
by  the  excellence  of  our  arms,  but  still  sub- 
stantially confessing"  the  truth.  Now,  in 
the  late  invasion  of  the  Gwalior  territory, 
the  Hindu  soldiers  opposed  to  us  did  not 
hesitate  to  meet  the  most  gigantic  of  our 
grenadiers,  and  fight  with  them  hand  to 
hand.  They  did  not  desert  their  officers 
and  make  their  escape  because  we  were 
Europeans.  They  were  not  ignorant  of  our 
bravery,  but  they  felt  that  they  too  were 
brave,  and  resolved  to  put  everything  to 
the  hazard  of  the  sword.      Ultimately,  in- 


deed,  we    obtai^ned    the   victory,   but   not 
without  a  tremendous  sacrifice  of  life.     If, 
therefore,  we,  the  English,  the  masters  of 
India,  where  we  have  given  so  many  proofs 
of  our  invincible  valour,  find  from  time   t© 
time  among  the  natives  enemies  who  are  not 
afraid  to  cope  with  us^  it  must  be  abundant- 
ly manifest  that  these  same  natives  would 
not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  engage  with 
any  other  European   troops.      For   public 
opinion,  throughout  India,  places  us  at  the 
he^d  of   the    civilized    world,  as  well   for 
valour  and  military  discipline,  as  for  science 
and  political  wisdom  :  and,  if  they  are  not 
overawed  by  the  reputation  of  the  superior 
people,  it   is   not  to   be  supposed  that   the 
reputation   of  the   inferior    would  be   able 
to  subdue  their  imaginations.      This  con- 
sideration alone  may,  if  properly  weighed, 
suflice  to  reveal  to  France  and  Russia  the 
hopelessness  of  all  their  projects  against  our 
Indian   empire.      National  jealousy,  how- 
ever, and  envy,  are  passions  difficult  to  be 
subdued.     Though  the  courage  of  the  sipa- 
his, therefore,  should  be  proved  pest  con- 
tradiction, our  continental  rivals  would  still 
console  themselves  with  the  belief  that  our 
Indian  subjects  hold  us  in  too  much  aversion 
to  combat  strenuously  in  our  cause.     They 
denounce  our  government  as  tyrannical,  and 
then  jump  at  the  conclusion  that  we  must 
necessarily  be  detested  one  and  all,  and  that 
the  native  soldiers,  though  they  may  fear 
and    occasionally,    perhaps,   respect    their 
officers,  cherish  at  bottom  no  attachment  for 
them.     This  prejudice  is  obviously  based  on 
the  most  profound  ignorance  of  our  history 
in  India.     For  there  has  never  been  a  single 
campaign,  from  our  first  becoming  masters' 
of  the  country  to  the  present  hour,  during 
which  the  sipahis  have  not  given  numerous 
proofs  of  their  fidelity  to  the  Company,  and 
most  chivalrous  attachment  to  their  com- 
manders.    To  select  an  anecdote  or  two  in 
proof  of  this  may  possibly  suggest  to  some 
the  idea  that  such  displays  of  attachment 
are  rare.     But,  not  being  able  to  give  all,  a 
choice  must  be  made  out  of  instances  which 
would  fill  volumes.     In  the  battle  field^  we 
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know,  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the 
sipahi  to  risk  or  sacrifice  his  life  for  the 
leader  whom  he  loves.  It  is  part  of  the 
duty  of  his  profession.  But  when  affection 
for  his  officer  is  opposed  by  the  hostile  in- 
fluences of  caste  and  religion,  the  triumph 
of  the  kindly  feelings  is  more  decided  and 
conspicuous.  An  example  of  this  occurs  in 
an  obituary  for  the  year  1837,  which,  though 
common  enough,  we  select  for  its  touching 
simplicity : 

"  Died,  on  the  9th  of  March,  late  at  night  at 
Mahul  Goorary,  near  Asserghur,  Lieutenant  Alfred 
Morrison,  3d  regiment,  Bombay  native  infantry. 
He  met  his  death  by  accidentally  slipping  his  foot- 
ing whilst  walking  on  the  edge  of  a  terrace  built 
on  the  banks  of  a  tributary  of  the  river  Taptee  at 
the  above-mentioned  place.  Thus  the  regiment 
has  been  awfully  and  suddenly  deprived  of  a  zeal- 
ous and  active  officer,  and  in  private  life  of  one 
who  was  much  loved  and  esteemed,  and  who  will 
be  long  lamented,  and  whose  loss  in  society  can- 
not be  soon  or  easily  replaced.  To  mark  still 
more  how  he  was  valued  and  beloved,  the  sipahis 
of  high  caste  of  the  3d  regiment,  carried  his  cof- 
fin to  the  grave,  which  was  followed  by  the  whole 
of  the  native  officers  and  men  of  the  regiment  off 
duty,  showing  that  the  kind  treatment  and  soldier- 
like bearing  he  used  in  life  towards  them,  had  not 
been  thrown  away,  and  that  neither  the  blind 
bigotry  nor  prejudices  of  their  religion  misled  or 
weighed  with  them,  when  the  last  token  of  their 
respect  could  be  evinced,  and  strongly  testifying 
how  they  had  loved  him,  even  in  death." 

To  comprehend  the  full  force  of  this  ex- 
ample of  attachment,  it  must  be  remember- 
ed that  the  Hindus  regard  everything  as 
impure  and  desecrated  which  has  been 
touch^ed  by  a  corpse,  more  especially  by 
that  of  one  not  of  their  own  creed.  Hence 
the  Sandal  wood  gates  of  Somnauth  could 
never  be  set  up  again  in  a  religious  edifice. 
They  had  closed  the  entrance  to  a  tomb, 
and  were,  therefore,  polluted  beyond  tlje 
power  of  purification.  In  bearing,  there- 
fore, the  body  of  their  officer  to  the  grave, 
the  sipahis  set  at  defiance  the  immemorial 
prejucices  of  their  religion. 

We  are  indebted  to  Lieutenant  Greenwood 
for  the  second  example  we  shall  adduce. 
During  the  retreat  of  Colonel  Mosely  from 
Ali  Musjid,  immediately  subsequent  to  Colo- 
nel Wild's  unsuccessful  attempt  to  force  the 
Khyber  pass,  an  incident  occurred  which 
shows,  he  says, 

"  With  what  devotion  the  native  soldier  will 
follow  a  leader,  whom  he  looks  up  to  and  loves 
even  to  death  !  A  young  officer  of  the  64th 
rep^iment  having  received  a  severe  wound  from 
a  jezail  ball,  which  completely  disabled  him,  was 
placed  in  a  dooly  in  the  rear  of  the  regiment. 
By  some  means  or  other,  in  the  confusion  which 
reigned  around,  he  was  entirely  separated  from 


the  troops,  and  the  dooly-bearers  becomings 
frightened  put  him  down  on  the  ground  and  ran 
away.  Unable  to  move,  he  was  thus  left  to  the 
mercy  of  his  savage  enemies,  two  of  whom 
quickly  discovered  him,  and,  knife  in  hand, 
commenced  descending  the  hill,  at  the  foot  of 
which  he  lay.  When  they  were  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  officer  he  fortunately  saw  a  sipahi 
passing  by,  to  whom  he  called.  The  moment 
the  gallant  fellow  heard  his  voice,  and  saw  the 
danger  of  his  officer,  he  rushed  to  the  spot  and 
confronting  the  two  Afredis,  shot  one,  and  bay- 
onetted  the  other  within  a  yard  of  their  intended 
vintim.  He  then  turned  to  his  superior,  and 
expressed  his  regret  that  he  could  not  carry  him 
out  of  the  pass.  '  But,  sahib,'  said  he,  *  although 
I  cannot  save  you,  I  will  stop  with  you  ;  I  have 
fourteen  or  fifteen  cartridges  left,  and  while 
these  last,  and  I  can  use  my  bayonet,  I  will  sell 
our  lives  as  dearly  I  can,  and  when  I  can  fight 
no  more  we  will  die  together.'  Saying  this,  he 
reloaded  his  musket,  and  sat  down  on  a  stone 
beside  the  officer. 

"  Fortunately  the  officer's  kitmutgar,  who  had 
seen  the  state  in  which  his  master  was  left,  fell 
in  with  his  regiment.  No  sooner  had  the  sipahis 
heard  his  account,  than  eight  or  ten  of  his  own 
company  stepped  out  of  the  ranks,  and,  retracing 
their  steps,  found  him  with  his  faithful  guard. 
They  then  made  a  sort  of  rude  litter  with  their 
firelocks,  and  carried  him  in  safety  to  the  camp, 
which  was  eight  miles  distant.  The  gallant 
sipahi  who  so  nobly  saved  him  was  immediately 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  havildar ;  and  his  con- 
duct on  this  occasion  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be 
the  means  of  obtaining  for  him  still  further  pro- 
motion." 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  a  striking  exam- 
ple of  courage  and  attachment  was  offered 
by  four  English  soldiers.  As  they  belonged 
to  her  Majesty's  troops,  their  exploit  does 
not  properly  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
present  article,  but  as  the  same  spirit  per- 
vaded the  whole  army,  and  as  it  was  impos- 
sible in  the  camp  or  in  the  field  to  award 
the  palm  of  bravery  or  discipline  to  the 
Queen's  or  Company's  forces,  we  shall  ven- 
ture to  introduce  it.  It  is  to  Lieutenant 
Greenwood's  rapid  and  interesting  narrative 
that  we  are  indebted  for  this  as  well  as  the 
preceding  anecdote.  Upon  the  advance  of 
General  Pollock's  army  into  Afl!*ghanistan,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  punish  several  tribes, 
distinguished  for  their  hostile  spirit  towards 
us.  Among  these  were  the  Shinwarrees, 
with  whom  a  smart  action  was  fought  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mazeena.  It  was  in  the 
course  of  this  affair  that,  as  Lieutenant 
Greenwood  observes — 

"  The  31st  had  to  lament  the  death  of  as  brave  a 
young  officer  as  ever  belted  on  a  sword.  He  was 
shot  through  the  heart  in  a  most  gallant  attempt 
to  take  a  sungah  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  Only  five  men  were  with  him, 
and  the  breastwork  was  defended  by  at  least  fifty 
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AfFghans.  One  of  his  followers  was  severely- 
wounded  at  the  same  moment.  When  poor 
Mac  Uveen  received  the  ball,  he  sat  down  on  a 
stone,  and  said  to  the  four  unwounded  soldiers 
who  remained  :  '  They  are  too  strong  for  you 
now,  men.  They  will  come  at  you  directly  ; 
you  had  better  retreat.  Do  not  encumber  your- 
selves with  my  body ;  but  take  my  sword — I 
should  like  that  to  be  sent  to  my  mother — I  feel 
very  weak.'  With  these  words  he  fell  back 
and  expired.  The  Affghans,  seeing  the  effect  of 
their  fire,  rushed  down  with  frightful  yells, 
brandishing  their  knives,  to  cut  up  the  bodies 
according  to  their  invariable  custom.  But  the 
four  brave  31st  men  determined  to  die  rather 
than  leave  their  officer's  body  to  be  mutilated ; 
and  forming  in  line  before  him,  they  permitted 
the  enemy  to  come  within  ten  yards  of  them, 
when  by  a  well  directed  fire  they  killed  four,  and 
wounded  some  others.  The  Shinwarrees,  not  ex- 
pecting so  warm  a  reception,  were  panic-struck, 
and  ran  back  to  their  breastwork,  when  the 
brave  fellows  retreated,  bearing  with  them  the 
body  of  young  Mac  Ilveen  and  their  wounded 
comrade.  The  soldiers  even  brought  home  a 
door  from  one  of  the  destroyed  forts,  and  from 
the  wood  manufactured  a  coffin  for  their  officer, 
80  universally  was  the  right  feeling  towards 
their  superiors  diffused  among  the  men." 

In  this  exhibition  of  soldierly  spirit,  there 
is  something  more  on  both  sides,  than  mere 
valour  and  attachment.      The  officer,  with 
his  intellect  calm  and  unclouded  in  death, 
displays  the  utmost  solicitude  for  the  pre- 
servation of  his  gallant  followers.  He  would 
not  that  they  should  expose  themselves  to 
unnecessary  danger  for  the  sake  of  carrying 
ofT  his  body ;  but  the  thought  of  his  cradle 
and  his  home  rushing  upon  his  mind  at  that 
moment,  he    desires   that    his   untarnished 
sword  may  be  saved  from  the  enemy,  and 
presented  to  his  mother  as  a  memento,  at 
once  of  his  affection  and  his  valour.     But 
this  is  not  all.     On  the  part  of  the  brave  men, 
the  heroes  who  fall  in  masses,  and  have  not 
their  names  recorded  on  the  roll  of  fame,  a 
'  most  delicate  sentiment  of  love  and  gallantry 
displayed  itself.     The  corpses  of  their  fallen 
comrades  they  could  consent  to  abandon  to 
the  savage  revenge  of  the  enemy.     It  was, 
they  knew,  their  lot  to  have  their  honour  in- 
corporated with  that  of  their  regiment,  to 
forfeit  all  individual  existence,  and  to  be  re- 
membered only  as  part  of  the  31st.     It  was 
different  with  this  officer.     He  had  a  name 
to  be  known  by,  and  they  resolved  not  only 
to  bear  away  his  remains,  but  to  tear  down  a 
portion    of  the    dwellings   of   his   enemies 
wherewith  to  make  a  coffin  for  his  corpse. 
Feelings  like  these  have  room  to  develope 
themselves   only   in   war.     At  home  those 
gallant  fellows    might    never,    during   their 
lives,  have  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  expe- 
riencing  so   ennobling  a  feeling.     If  war, 
therefore,  be  accompanied  by  many  evils,  it 


is  not  altogether  without  its  compensations. 
The  sufferings  of  the  brave  are  repaid  by 
the  strength  of  their  emotions. 

It  would,  doubtless,  be  possible  to  collect 
very  numerous  instances  of  the  strong  at- 
tachment of  British  soldiers  for  their  officers  ; 
we  may,  therefore,  appear  to  be  performing 
a  work  of  supererogation,  but  cannot,  never- 
theless, refuse  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  re- 
lating a  circumstance  which  occurred  so  far 
back  as  1818,  at  the  capture  of  Jawud: — 

"  During  the  most  severe  part  of  this  affair,  a 
circumstance  occurred,  truly  creditable  to  the 
character  of  the  officer  to  whom  it  relates.  An 
European  soldier  of  the  horse-artillery  fell  mor- 
tally wounded,  and  on  his  comrades  attempting 
to  carry  him  to  the  rear,  he  entreated  that  they 
would  desist,  adding,  '  I  know  I  must  die — and  I 
only  wish  to  shake  Lieutenant  Mathison  by  the 
hand  before  I  die.'  His  wish  was  immediately 
gratified,  and  he  expired,  uttering  '  God  bless 
you.'  Few  men  possessed  more  remarkably  than 
Lieutenant  Mathison  that  kind  openness  of  cha- 
racter, which,  when  combined  with  great  per- 
sonal courage,  commands  esteem  and  wins  the 
affection  of  those  around  us." 

From  this  anecdote,  simple  as  it  is,  we 
may  learn  the  important  truth,  that  when  an 
officer  is  beloved,  his  approbation  and  his 
smile  suffice  to  cheer  the  soldier  in  death. 
Throughout  the  war  in  Affghanistan  the 
sipahis  gave  innumerable  proofs  of  their  loy- 
alty to  the  Company  and  attachment  to  their 
leaders.  There  is,  in  fact,  scarcely  an  ex- 
ample of  the  contrary  on  record.  Even 
during  the  reverses  at  Kabul,  and  the  tra- 
gical retreat  by  which  they  were  brought  to 
a  close,  the  Hindustani  soldiers  relinquished 
hope  with  more  reluctance  than  those  of 
Europe.  It  is  remarked  by  Lieutenant 
Eyre — than  whom  it  would  be  difficult  to 
discover  a  more  gallant  and  patriotic  officer, 
or  a  more  upright  and  impartial  historian — 
that  it  was  the  whispers  about  retreat  which 
first  sowed  the  seeds  of  disorganization  and 
discouragement  in  the  Kabul  army.  So 
long  as  the  soldiers  could  believe  that  their 
fortitude  and  courage  were  not  despaired  of 
by  their  officers,  they  demeaned  themselves 
with  the  utmost  gallantr5^  It  was  only 
when  through  a  series  of  fatal  errors  the 
existence  of  our  force  had  been  rendered 
dependant  on  the  faith  or  policy  of  the  x\ff- 
ghans,  that  any  symptoms  of  wavering  were 
discovered  among  the  troops.  Even  then, 
however,  the  natives  of  Hindustan  were  not 
behind  their  English  companions  in  arms 
either  in  courage  or  fidelity  to  the  sovereign. 
Demoralisation  stole  upon  them  as  it  were 
inch  by  inch.  Incapacity  in  the  general,  dis- 
sension in  his  councils,  rashness  and  credulity 
in  the  envoy,  undermined  by  degrees  the  self- 
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reliance  of  the  army.     They  beheld  every- 
thing around  them  become  a  prey  to  misma- 
nagement.    Many    appear    to    have    been 
seized  by  a  presentiment  of  the  awful  fate 
that   was   impending   over   them.      Winter 
shot  its  dispiriting  chill  through  the  frames 
of  the  sipahis  born  in  the  sultry  plains  of 
India ;  and  the    effect   of  the  climate  was 
counteracted  by  no   glow  of  confidence  in 
their  superior  leaders.      It  is  not  wonderful, 
therefore,  that   their  wonted  daring  should 
sometimes  have  forsaken  them.     They  be- 
held  the    commissariat    sacrificed   with   a 
cool  indifference,  which  seemed  to  savour  of 
idiotcy.     In  their   cantonments   they  were 
surrounded   by   indications   of  approaching 
famine.      Through  a  reckless  spirit  of  neg- 
lect, which  they  might  very  well  interpret 
into  a  criminal  disregard  of  their  sufferings, 
they  were  refused  the  privilege  of  a  fire  to 
dry  their  garments  at  night  when  drenched 
by  many  long  hours'  exposure  to  sleet  and 
snow.     Is  it  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
the  power  of  discipline  and  their  chivalrous 
devotion  to  Great  Britain  yielded  so  slowly 
as  they  did  ?     Scenes    meanwhile  occurred 
which  it  were  difficult  to  characterize.     Al- 
most every  circumstance  tended  to   convict 
the    chief    authorities   of    utter   imbecility. 
That  they  were  honest  and  honourable  men 
no  one  denies  ;  that  they  were  brave  also  is, 
in  most  cases  at  least,  equally  certain.  That 
which  constituted  their  misfortune  was  the 
absence  of  mental  resources.      There  was 
not  among  them  a  single  commanding  intel- 
lect, among  those  we  mean  who  occupied  a 
high  position.     Nature  had  designed  them 
to  be   subalterns,  but  the  current  of  events 
had  cast  them  into  places  of  the  utmost  re- 
sponsibility.    Can   we  marvel  then   at   the 
calamities  by  which  they  were  overwhelmed  1 
About  a  week  after  the  breaking  out  of 
the  insurrection  at  Kabul,  it  was  judged  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the 
cantonments,  to  re-capture  a  fort  which  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the   rebels.     The 
narrative  of  this  affair,  as  given  by  Lieuten- 
ant Eyre,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  spirit 
which  at   that  .period  pervaded  the  army. 
The  reader  will  perceive  that  it  was  composed 
of  a  strange  mixture  of  daring  and  apprehen- 
sion, of  self-confidence  springing  from  the  re- 
collection of  past  triumphs,  and  a  suspicious 
presaging  of  evils  to  come,  begot  and  nur- 
tured  by   the    criminal   vacillation   of   the 
chiefs.     Nothing  was  conducted  as  it  ought 
to  have  been.     Fate  seemed  already  to  be 
extending   around   them  the  net  in  whose 
dark  and  bloody  meshes  they  were  soon  to 
be  caught  and  perish.     Still  we  behold  at 
various  stages  of  the  process  the  officer,  the 
European  soldier,  and  the  sipahi,  performing 


acts,  which,  for  heroism  and  a  stoical  con- 
tempt of  danger,  are  not  to  be  surpassed. 
After  several  unsuccessful  operations  on  the 
part  of  the  British  army,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Kabul,  the  infection  of  rebellion 
spreading  rapidly,  the  most  fierce  and  war- 
like of  the  tribes  flocked  to  the  scene  of 
action,  and  beset  our  position  on  all  sides. 
On  the  10th  of  November,  the  enemy  in 
great  force,  moving  down  eastward  into  the 
plain,  took  possession  of  all  the  forts  in  that 
direction : 

"  One  of  these,  called  the  Rika  Bashi,  was 
situated  immediately  opposite  the  mission  com- 
pound at  the  north-east  angle  of  cantonments, 
within  musket-shot  of  our  works,  into  which  the 
enemy  soon  began  to  pour  a  very  annoying  fire  : 
a  party  of  sharp-shooters  at  the  same  time,  con- 
cealing themselves  among  the  ruins  of  a  house 
immediately  opposite  the  north-east  bastion,  took 
deadly  aim  at  the  European  artillery-men  who 
were  working  the  guns  ;  one  poor  fellow  being 
shot  through  the  temple  in  the  act  of  sponging. 
From  two  howitzers  and  a  five  inch-and-a-half 
mortar,  a  discharge  of  shells  into  the  fort  was 
kept  up  for  several  hours. 

"  At  this  time  not  above  two  days'  supply  of 
provisions  remained  in  garrison,  and  it  was  very 
clear  that,  unless  the  enemy  were  quickly  driven 
out  from  their  new  position,  we  should  soon  be 
completely  hemmed  in  on  all  sides.  At  the  en- 
voy's urgent  desire — he  taking  the  entire  respon- 
sibility on  himself, — the  general  ordered  a  force 
to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  under  Brigadier 
Shelton,  to  storm  the  Rika  Bashi  fort.  About 
twelve  A.M.,  the  following  troops  assembled  at 
the  eastern  gate — two  horse-artillery  guns,  one 
mountain-train  gun,  Walker's  horse,  H.  M.'s 
44th  foot,  under  Colonel  Mackerell,  37th  N.  I., 
under  Major  Griffiths,  6th  regiment  of  Shah's 
force,  under  Captain  Hopkins.  The  whole  is- 
sued from  cantonments,  a  storming  party,  con- 
sisting of  two  companies  from  each  regiment, 
taking  the  lead,  preceded  by  Captain  Bellew, 
who  hurried  forward  to  blow  open  the  gate,  miss- 
ing which,  however,  he  blew  open  a  wicket  of 
such  small  dimensions  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  more  than  two  or  three  men  to  enter  abreast 
and  these  in  a  stooping  posture.  This,  it  will 
be  seen,  was  one  cause  of  discomfiture  in  the 
first  instance  ;  for  the  hearts  of  the  men  failed 
them  when  they  saw  their  foremost  comrades 
struck  down,  endeavouring  to  force  an  entrance 
under  such  disadvantageous  circumstances  with- 
out being  able  to  help  them.  The  signal,  how- 
ever, was  given  for  the  storming  party,  headed 
by  Colonel  Mackerell.  On  nearing  the  wicket, 
the  detachment  encountered  an  excessively  sharp 
fire  from  the  walls,  and  the  small  passage  through 
which  they  endeavoured  to  rush  in,  merely  ser- 
ved to  expose  the  bravest  to  almost  certain  death 
from  the  hot  fire  of  the  defenders.  Colonel 
Mackerell,  however,  and  Lieutenant  Bird,  of 
Shah's  6th  infantry,  accompanied  by  a  handful 
of  Europeans  and  a  few  sepoys,  forced  their  way 
in  ;  Captain  Westmacott,  of  the  37th,  being  shot 
down  outside,  and  Captain  M'Crae  sabred  in  the 
entrance.     The  garrison,  supposing  that  these 
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few  gallant  men  were  backed  by  the  whole  at- 
tacking party,  fled  in  consternation  out  of  the 
gate,  which  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fort, 
and  which  ought  to  have  been  the  point  assailed. 
Unfortunately,  at  this  instant,  a  number  of 
Affghan  horse  charged  round  the  corner  of  the 
fort  next  the  wicket ;  the  cry  of  *  Cavalry'  was 
raised — a  cry  which  too  often,  daring  our  opera- 
tions, paralysed  the  arms  of  those,  whose  muskets 
•and  bayonets  we  have  been  accustomed  to  consi- 
•der  as  more  than  a  match  for  a  desultory  charge 
of  irregular  horsemen  ;  the  Europeans  gave  way 
simultaneously  with  the  sepoys — a  bugler  of  the 
6th  infantry,  through  mistake,  sounded  the  re- 
treat— and  it  became  for  the  time  a  scene  of 
sauve  qui  pent.  In  vain  did  the  oflicers,  espe- 
cially Major  Scott,  of  H.  M.'s44th,  knowing  the 
fearful  predicament  of  his  commanding  officer, 
-exhort  and  beseech  their  men  to  march  forward — 
not  a  soul  would  follow  them  save  a  private  of  the 
44th,  named  Ste\^ard,  who  was  afterwards  pro- 
moted for  his  solitary  gallantry.  Let  me  here  do 
Brigadier  Shelton  justice:  his  acknowledged 
courage  redeemed  the  day  ;  for,  exposing  his  own 
person  to  a  hot  fire,  he  stood  firm  amidst  the 
crowd  of  fugitives,  and  by  his  exhortation  and  ex- 
ample at  last  rallied  them ;  advancing  again  to 
tlie  attack,  again  our  men  faltered,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  fire  of  the  great  guns  from  the  can- 
tonments, and  that  of  Captain  Mackenzie's 
jezailchees  from  the  north-east  angle  of  the  Mis- 
sion compound,  together  with  a  demonstration  on 
the  part  of  our  cavalry,  had  greatly  abated  the 
ardour  of  the  A.ffghan  horse.  A  third  time  did 
the  brigadier  bring  on  his  men  to  the  assault, 
which  now  proved  successful.  We  became  mas- 
ters of  the  fort.  But  what  in  the  meantime  had 
been  passing  inside,  where  it  will  be  remembered 
several  of  our  brave  brethren  had  been  shut  up, 
as  it  were,  in  the  lion's  den  1 

"  On  the  first  retreat  of  our  men,  Lieutenant 
Bird,  with  Colonel  Mackerell,  and  several  Eu- 
ropeans, had  hastily  shut  the  gate  by  which  the 
garrison  had  for  the  most  part  evacuate/1  the 
place,  securing  the  chain  with  a  bayonet :  the 
repulse  outside,  however,  encouraged  the  enemy 
to  return  in  great  numbers,  and  it  being  impossi- 
ble to  remain  near  the  gate  on  account  of  the  hot 
fire  poured  in  through  the  crevices,  our  few 
heroes  speedily  had  the  mortification  to  see  their 
foes  not  only  re-entering  the  wicket,  but,  having 
drawn  the  bayonet,  rush  in  with  loud  shouts 
through  the  now  re-opened  gate.  Poor  Mackerell, 
having  fallen,  was  literally  hacked  to  pieces, 
though  still  alive  at  the  termination  of  the  con- 
test. Lieutenant  Bird,  with  two  sepoys,  re- 
treated into  a  stable,  the  door  of  which  they 
closed  ;  all  the  rest  of  the  men,  endeavouring  to 
escape  through  the  wicket,  were  met  and 
slaughtered.  Bird's  place  of  concealment  at 
first,  in  the  confusion,  escaped  the  observation  of 
the  temporarily  triumphant  Aifghans ;  at  last  it 
was  discovered,  and  an  attack  commenced  at  the 
door.  This  being  barricadoed  with  logs  of  wood, 
and  whatever  else  the  tenants  of  the  stable  could 
find,  resisted  their  efl^orts,  while  Bird  and  his  now 
solitary  companion,  a  sepoy  of  the  39th  N.  I. 
(the  other  having  been  struck  down)  maintained 
as  hot  a  fire  as  they  could,  each  shot  taking 
deadly  effect  from  the  proximity  of  the  party  en- 


gaged. The  fall  of  their  companions  deterred 
the  mass  of  the  assailants  from  a  simultaneous 
rush,  which  must  have  succeeded,  and  thus  that 
truly  chivalrous,  high-minded  and  amiable  young 
gentleman,  whose  subsequent  fate  must  be  rank- 
ed among  the  mysterious  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence, which  we  cannot  for  the  present  fathom, 
stood  at  bay  with  his  equally  brave  comrade  for 
upwards  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when,  having 
only  five  cartridges  left,  in  spite  of  having  rifled 
the  pouch  of  the  dead  man,  they  wete  rescued 
as  related  above.  Our  troops  literally  found  the 
pair  '  grim  and  lonely  there,'  upwards  of  thirty 
of  the  enemy  having  fallen  by  their  unassisted 
prowess." 

Lady  Sale's  rough  journal  supplies,  also, 
the  materials  of  a  very  striking  picture  which 
she  contemplated  with  palpitating  heart  from 
the  ramparts  of  the  cantonments  at  Cabul. 
It  was  the  practice  of  the  Affghans,  when 
our  dissensions,  imprudence,  neglect,  delay 
and  infatuation  had  inspired  them  with  self- 
confidence,  and  something  like  a  contempt  for 
us,  to  ascend  the  hills  overlooking  our  posi- 
tion in  vast  numbers,  and  from  thence  with 
shouts  of  insulting  bravado,  to  fire  into  our 
works.  On  one  occasion  they  employed  the 
Shah's  elephants,  which  had  fallen  into  their 
hands,  to  drag  two  guns  up  the  heights,  from 
whence  they  played  with  them  upon  the 
cantonments.  It  is  well  known  that  the  au- 
thorities within  were  shaken  by  the  most 
conflicting  counsels.  Some  were  eager  for 
instant  action,  others  appeared  to  expect 
safety  from  delay,  flattering  themselves  ap- 
parently that  accident  would  work  miracles 
to  effect  their  deliverance.  Owing  to  these 
dissensions,  it  was  not  until  between  four 
and  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  that  a  force 
could  be  got  ready  to  meet  the  iVffghans  on 
the  hills.  At  that  hour  Brigadier  Shelton, 
with  a  body  of  horse  and  foot  deemed  equal 
to  the  service,  marched  forth  and  commenced 
the  ascent  of  the  heights.  "  The  Affghan 
cavalry  charged  furiously  down  the  hills 
upon  our  troops  in  close  column.  The  37th 
N.  I.  were  leading,  the  44th  in  the  centre, 
and  the  Shah's  6th  in  the  rear.  No  square 
was  formed  to  receive  them.  All  was  a 
regular  confusion.  "  My  very  heart,"  says 
Lady  Sale,  "  felt  as  if  it  leapt  to  my  teeth 
when  I  saw  the  Affghans  ride  clear  through 
them.  The  onset  was  fearful.  They  looked 
like  a  great  cluster  of  bees,  but  we  beat  them 
and  drove  them  up  again."  This  service 
was  performed  by  Anderson's  horse,  which 
continued  for  some  time  to  drive  them  along 
the  crest  of  the  hills  until  we  were  complete 
masters  of  the  ground. 

It  was  our  intention,  however,  to  have 
preserved  something  like  chronological  order 
in  introducing   the  examples  of  intrepidity 
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which  occurred  during  the  Affghan  cam- 
paigns. From  this  plan  we  have  in  some 
degree  parted,  the  circumstances  above  relat- 
ed having  occurred  upon  the  eve  of  that 
sudden  change  of  fortune  which  overtook  us 
at  Kabul.  We  return,  therefore,  to  the  first 
brilliant  achievement  of  the  war  which  re- 
flects so  much  honour  on  the  whole  force 
engaged  in  performing  it — we  mean  the 
storming  of  Ghuzni,  which  must  be  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  most  memorable  exploits 
recorded  in  our  Indian  annals.  Upon  the 
events  of  the  war  which  preceded  the  action, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell.  Most  persons 
remember  the  excitement  which  pervaded 
all  Asia  and  Europe  when  the  army  of  the 
Indus  first  broke  ground  and  commenced  its 
march  towards  Affghanistan.  Every  variety 
of  alarming  prediction  was  industriously  cir- 
culated. It  was  foretold  that  the  sipahis 
would  never  face  the  hardiest  mountaineers 
of  all  Asia  in  their  own  fastnesses.  The 
horrors  of  the  various  passes  were  eloquently 
delineated.  Poetry  was  called  in  to  portray 
the  effects  of  the  burning  winds  which  were 
to  torture  and  thin  the  ranks  of  our  army. 
Russian  gold,  moreover,  Persian  intrigue, 
and  the  fiery  fanaticism  of  Mussulman  na- 
tions, were  to  co-operate  in  creating  obsta- 
cles to  our  advance.  The  whole  civilized 
world  consequently  looked  forward  with  ex- 
treme solicitude,  not  unmingled  perhaps  in 
some  instances  with  hope,  to  the  extennina- 
tion  of  our  forces,  and  the  fatal  consequences 
which  it  was  presumed  would  inevitably 
follow  in  India.  Meanwhile  the  British 
army,  uninfluenced  by  these  sinister  prophe- 
cies, crossed  the  Indus,  marched  over  the 
burning  plains  of  Kutch  Gundava,  penetrated 
the  dreaded  defiles  of  Afforhanistan,  and 
emerged  suddenly  into  its  plains,  if  not  victo- 
rious, at  least  masters  of  everything  around 
them.  There  was  not  in  fact  an  enemy  that 
dared  to  dispute  their  advance.  Pushing  on 
leisurely,  they  occupied  Kandahar,  from 
which  the  brothers  of  Dost  Mohammed  had 
made  their  escape  with  all  speed,  and  having 
exhibited  the  Durani  monarch,  surrounded 
by  extraordinary  circumstances  of  splendour, 
to  his  astonished  subjects,  directed  their 
steps  towards  the  strong  places  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  the  friends  and  forces  of  the 
usurper  had  taken  refuge.  In  this  part  of 
Asia  the  Mohammedan  religion  still  exerts 
something  like  its  primitive  influence.  Un- 
hesitating belief  in  its  doctrines  is  widely 
spread,  and  the  fierce  prejudices  which  it  is 
calculated  to  engender,  glow  in  almost  every 
breast.  Our  countrymen  consequently  were 
not  regarded  simply  as  enemies,  but  as  ene- 
mies of  God,  to  overthrow  and  exterminate 
whom  would  be  at  once  an  act  of  patriotism 


and  religion.  Thousands,  therefore,  excited 
by  the  most  deadly  of  all  passions,  sectarian 
fanaticism,  to  which  the  love  of  country 
imparted  much  of  the  character  of  virtue^ 
banded  together  to  oppose  us.  They  were 
called  Ghazees,  and  had  devoted  themselves 
to  death  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  hereafter 
the  crown  of  martyrdom.  To  reduce  a  popu.- 
lation  animated  by  such  feelings,  and  shock- 
ed and  alienated  besides  by  the  difference  of 
our  aspect,  costume,  manners,  and  language, 
was  obviously  an  undertaking  of  much  diffi- 
culty. As  soon,  however,  as  affairs  were 
supposed  to  be  settled  at  Kandahar,  a  portion 
of  the  forces  moved  eastward  to  the  attack  of 
the  strong  places  in  the  mountains  which 
were  held  for  Dost  Mohammed.  The 
Affghans,  whose  forefathers  had  conquered 
or  overrun  Northern  India,  cherished  a  sort 
of  traditional  contempt  for  the  sipahis,  whom 
they  supposed  it  would  be  easy  to  cut  to 
pieces.  With  the  English  they  had  not 
previously  come  in  contact.  During  the 
march,  however,  the  unreflecting  intrepidity 
of  the  Ghazees  betrayed  them  into  a  conflict 
with  us,  in  which  they  began  to  discover 
what  manner  of  people  we  were.  Our  own 
general,  meanwhile,  had  been  guilty  of  a 
great  error.  Trusting  to  imperfect  intelli- 
gence, or  not  sufficiently  alive  to  the  difficul- 
ties before  him.  Lord  Keane  had  neglected 
to  bring  up  his  battering  train,  which  un- 
doubtedly occasioned  a  great  waste  of  human 
life.  Captain  Havelock,  who  was  present 
during  the  whole  affair,  thus  describes  the 
approach  to  Ghuzni. 

"  The  regiments  found  their  ground  with  diffi- 
culty, and  being  without  tents,  rations,  or  fol- 
lowers, perceived  that,  hungry  and  weary,  they 
had  another  night  of  shivering  bivouac  before 
them.  Dropping  shots  were  heard  from  the 
fortress  throughout  the  dark  and  lagging  hours  ; 
but  as  the  British  sustained  no  loss  in  any  quar- 
ter, the  fire  seemed  to  have  no  object  but  to 
testify  the  alertness  of  the  garrison.  Conjec- 
ture, too,  was  kept  alive  during  the  cold  vigil  by 
seeing  lights  constantly  displayed  from  the  cita- 
del, which  were  answered  by  corresponding  fires 
on  the  plains  and  on  the  heights  around.  It  was 
known  that  Mohammed  Afzul  Khan,  another  son 
of  the  Amir  of  Kabul,  had  marched  down  from  the 
capital  with  the  view  of  deblockading  Ghuzni, 
and  was  now  close  to  us.  The  forces  of  the 
Ghilzees,  Abdulrahman  and  Qui  Mohammed, 
were  in  the  field  at  no  great  distance.  A  party 
also  of  fanatics  from  the  Suliman  Khiels,  who 
had  taken  arms  when  a  religious  war  had,  as  a 
last  resource,  been  proclaimed  by  the  tottering 
Barukzyes,  now  occupied  the  heights  to  the 
eastward  of  the  valley  in  vt^hich  the  fortress 
stands.  Reflections  on  these  circumstances, 
and  on  our  want  of  a  battering  train,  the  glim- 
mering of  the  lights  on  the  hostile  battlements 
and  in  the  plains,  and  the  chill  of  the  night  air, 
effectually  chased  away  slumber  until  day  broke 
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on  the  22d.  Its  light  enabled  us  to  survey  our 
position,  and  to  compare  the  precipitous  pathway 
by  which  we  had  in  the  darkness  ascended  and 
descended  the  heights,  now  on  our  right  flank, 
with  the  safer  Kotul,  up  which  our  baggage 
soon  after  wound,  and  by  which  we  also  might 
liave  climbed.  The  first  labour  of  the  morning 
was  to  collect  our  tents  and  foundered  baggage 
animals,  our  followers  and  our  sick,  out  of  ravines, 
and  from  the  top  of  eminences,  into  and  up  to 
which  they  had  needlessly  plunged  and  mounted 
in  the  shade  of  night.  We  now  saw  that  a  grand 
line  of  encampment  was  established  to  the  north- 
ward of  Ghuzni.  The  troops  and  court  of  the 
Shah  were  on  the  left,  next  to  them  the  British 
cavalry,  the  head-quarters  of  the  commander-in- 
chief,  and  the  artillery  in  the  centre  ;  near  to  it 
the  infantry  from  Bombay,  and  our  fourth  brigade ; 
and  on  the  right,  resting  their  flank  on  the  heights 
to  the  north-west,  were  the  brigades  of  the  first 

division." 

****** 

"  The  strength  of  the  lofty  and  scarped  cita- 
del of  Ghuzni  is  somewhat  impaired  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  a  spur  of  the  heights  to  the  north-west 
of  it  stretching  down  to  within  two  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  of  its  walls.  On  one  of  the  highest  points 
of  these  eminences  is  an  old  Ziyarutgah ;  and 
lower  down,  but  nearer  to  the  fortress,  is  another 
temple,  and  a  small  Affghan  village.  Moham- 
med Hyder  had  closed  with  masonry  the  other 
four  gates  of  the  fortress,  leaving  open  that  only 
which  led  towards  Kabul,  directly  in  front  of 
which  the  first  brigade  of  the  Bengal  division 
was  now  encamped.  Gardens  with  high  walls 
ran  down  to  the  edge  of  the  ditch  of  the  fortress, 
which  might  temporarily  become  places  of  lodg- 
ment either  for  the  garrison  or  the  besiegers. 

"  On  the  above  {e\v  data  Sir  John  Keane 
based  the  notion  of  his  bold  and  brilliant  plan  of 
attack.  His  w^ant  of  a  siege  train  precluded  all 
hope  of  breaching  ;  for  he  had  seen  that  his  guns, 
the  largest  of  which  were  no  better  than  field 
artillery,  could  make  little  impression  on  the 
well-baked  crust  of  the  walls  of  Ghuznee.  His 
project,  therefore,  pivoted  on  his  ability  to  cause 
the  ruin  of  the  Kabul  gate  to  supply  the  place  of 
a  breach.  The  weather  was  most  favourable  to 
the  attempt.  It  blew  so  strongly,  and  in  such 
loud  gusts  from  the  east  at  night,  and  towards 
dawn,  as  to  render  inaudible  to  the  devoted 
garrison  the  tramp  of  columns  and  the  rattling  of 
artillery  wheels,  and  even  to  deaden  the  roar  of 
guns  of  small  calibre. 

"  The  road  which  led  by  the  pillars  to  the 
Kabul  gate  was  the  line  of  attack.  About  and 
after  midnight  four  companies  of  the  16th  native 
*  infantry,  and  two  of  the  48th,  established  them- 
selves in  the  gardens  in  the  margin  of  the  town, 
to  the  right  and  left  of  the  spot  where  the  head 
of  the  column  was  to  rest  previously  to  the  as- 
sault. Somewhat  later,  three  companies  of  the 
35th  regiment  native  infantry,  under  Captain 
Hay,  making  a  detour,  took  up  a  position  to  the 
northward  of  the  fortress,  and  distracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  garrison  by  keeping  up  a  constant 
fire  of  musketry  against  the  works.  Three  had 
struck,  and  day-light  was  distant  only  one  short 
hour,  when  more  serious  measures  of  assault  be- 
gan to  be  matured. 


"  Field-artillery,  guided  by  the  instructions  of 
Brigadier  Stevenson,  was  placed  in  a  well-chosen 
position  on  the  commanding  heights  opposite  the 
citadel  and  began  a  cannonade,  which  soon  in- 
duced the  enemy  to  respond  with  every  gun  they 
could  bring  to  bear  upon  the  hills,  whilst  the 
nine-pounders  of  the  camel-battery  directed  a 
fire  against  the  walls  from  the  low  ground  on  the 
left  of  the  road  at  a  range  of  not  more  than  three 
hundred  and  fifty  yards.  Meanwhile,  slowly  the 
storm  was  gathering  and  rolling  on  to  the  fatal 
gate.  Captains  Peat  and  Thomson,  with  the 
oflicers  and  men  of  the  engineer  establishment, 
had  crept  down  to  the  works,  furnished  with 
some  hundred  pounds  of  powder  in  twelve  large 
bags,  destined  to  blow  into  the  air  the  strong 
barricade,  behind  which  the  enemy  felt  secure. 
In  the  rear  of  this  simple  machinery  of  destruc- 
tion a  column  stood  arrayed  upon  the  road,  yet 
screened  by  the  shades  of  night.  It  was  sub- 
divided, in  the  instructions,  into  an  advance,  a 
main  column,  a  support,  and  a  reserve. 

"  The  front  of  these  was  composed  of  the  light 
companies  of  the  Queen's,  the  17th  and  the  Ben- 
gal European  regiment,  and  of  Captain  Vigor's 
company  of  the  13th  light  infantry.  It  was  led 
by  Colonel  Dennie.  The  second  body,  under 
the  immediate  command  of  Brigadier  Sale,  was 
made  up  of  the  remainder  of  the  Queen's  and 
Bengal  Europeans ;  whilst,  as  an  auxiliary  to 
its  efforts,  all  the  I3th,  excepting  its  storming 
company,  extended  as  skirmishers  along  the 
whole  of  the  assailed  front  of  the  fortress.  The 
support  was  H.  M.'s  17th  regiment,  led  by 
Colonel  Croker.  The  column  denominated  the 
reserve  was  personally  commanded  by  Sir  Wil- 
loughby  Cotton,  and  composed  of  the  unemployed 
companies  of  the  16th,  the  35th,  and  the  48th. 

"  The  British  guns  were  now  in  battery,  and 
had  opened  ;  and  the  enemy  was  answering  their 
smart  fire  by  sending  every  now  and  then  a 
round  shot  with  a  rushing  sound  through  the  air 
on  an  errand  of  vengeance.  From  the  south- 
ward the  fire  of  Captain  Hay's  musketry  w^as 
heard,  whilst,  as  our  skirmishers  along  the  whole 
northern  face  were  from  time  to  time  descried, 
they  were  saluted  with  jezail  (wall-piece)  and 
musketry  shots  from  the  ramparts.  The  scene 
became  animated.  The  Affghans  exhibited  on 
their  walls  a  succession  of  blue  lights,  by  aid  of 
which  they  strove  to  get  a  clear  view  of  the 
efforts  which  were  about  to  be  made  against 
them.  But  of  the  real  nature  of  the  mischief 
which  they  had  to  dread,  they  remained  alto- 
gether ignorant.  In  expectation  of  a  general 
escalade,  they  had  manned  the  whole  circumfer- 
ence of  their  walls. 

"  The  northern  rampart  at  length  became  a 
sheet  of  flame,  and  everywhere  the  cannonade 
and  fire  of  musketry  grew  brisker  and  brisker. 
But  these  soon  ceased,  or  were  forgotten,  for 
scarcely  had  day  begun  to  break,  when,  after  an 
explosion,  barely  audible  beyond  the  head  of  the 
column  amidst  the  sighing  of  the  boisterous  wind 
and  the  rattle  of  the  cannonade,  a  pillar  of  black 
smoke  was  seen  to  rise,  and  then,  after  a  pause, 
the  bugle  sound  to  advance  was  distinctly  re- 
cognized. The  moment  was  one  of  the  deepest 
interest.  It  was  yet  dark,  and  the  column  was 
composed  chiefly   of  young  troops.     A  notion 
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pervaded  it  that  a  bastion  had  fallen  in  under  the 
fire  of  the  artillery  ;  others  thought  that  one  of 
the  enemy's  expense  magazines  had  blown  up  ; 
but  all  who  had  seen  the  instructions  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening  knew  that  the  crisis  had  arrived, 
and  that  the  attempt  was  now  to  be  hazarded 
which  was  to  make  or  mar  the  projectors  of  the 
enterprise. 

"  The  engineers  had  done  their  work  boldly, 
prudently,  skilfully.  Captain  Thomson  and  his 
coadjutors  had  crept  silently  along  the  bridge  or 
causeway,  which  afforded  a  passage  across  the 
wet  ditch,  and  up  the  steep,  defended  by  loop- 
holes, which  led  to  the  gate,  through  the  chinks 
of  which  a  party  of  Affghans  were  seen  clustered 
together,  smoking  and  conversing.  Close  to  the 
massive  portal  they  had  piled  the  bags,  and  fired 
the  hose  or  saucisse,  seventy  feet  in  length,  at- 
tached to  them.  The  explosion  party  effected 
this  in  about  two  minutes,  and  then  retired  under 
such  cover  as  they  could  find  to  watch  the  result. 
The  enemy  were  still  in  ignorance  of  the  nature 
of  the  scheme  laid  for  their  destruction.  Anxi- 
ous, however,  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  bustle 
which  they  partially  heard  in  the  direction  of  the 
important  entrance,  they  now  displayed  a  large 
and  brilliant  blue  light  on  the  widened  rampart 
immediately  above  the  gate.  But  they  had  no 
time  to  profit  by  its  glare  before  the  powder  ex- 
ploded, shivered  the  massive  barricade  in  pieces, 
and  brought  down  in  hideous  ruin  into  the  pas- 
sage below  masses  of  masonry  and  fractured 
beams. 

"  The  stormers,  under  Colonel  Dennie,  rushed, 
as  soon  as  they  heard  the  bugle-signal,  into  the 
smoking  and  darkened  opening  before  them,  and 
found  themselves  fairly  opposed,  hand  to  hand, 
with  the  Affghans,  who  had  quickly  recovered 
from  their  surprise.  Nothing  could  be  distinctly 
seen  in  the  narrow  passage,  but  the  clash  of 
sword  blade  against  bayonet  was  heard  on  every 
side.  The  little  band  had  to  grope  its  way  be- 
tween the  yet  standing  walls  in  darkness,  which 
the  glimmer  of  the  blue  light  did  not  dissipate, 
but  rendered  more  perplexing.  It  was  neces- 
sary, however,  to  force  a  passage  ;  there  was 
neither  time  nor  space,  indeed,  for  regular  street 
firing,  but  in  its  turn  each  loaded  section  gave 
its  volley,  and  then  made  way  for  the  next, 
which,  crowding  to  the  front,  poured  in  a  deadly 
discharge  at  half-pistol  shot  amongst  the  de- 
fenders. Thus  this  forlorn  hope  won  gradually 
their  way  onward,  until  at  length  its  com- 
manders, and  their  leading  files,  beheld  over  the 
heads  of  their  infuriated  opponents,  a  small  por- 
tion of  blue  sky  and  a  twinkling  atar  or  two,  and 
then,  in  a  moment,  the  headmost  soldiers  found 
themselves  within  the  place.  Resistance  was 
overborne,  and  no  sooner  did  these  four  com- 
panies feel  themselves  established  in  the  fortress 
than  a  loud  cheer,  which  was  heard  beyond  the 
pillars,  announced  their  triumph  to  the  troops 
without." 

Owing  to  an  accident  which  might  have 
proved  fatal  to  the  enterprise,  the  main  co- 
lumn was  for  a  short  time  arrested  in  its 
progress.  For  Brigadier  Sale,  meeting 
with  an  officer  who  had  been  engaged  in 
blowing  in  the  gates,  and  inquiring  of  him 


how  the  affair  proceeded,  was  informed  that 
the  passage  within  was  choked  up  with 
rubbish,  so  that  the  forlorn  hope  could  not 
form  an  entrance.  Upon  this  the^ bugles 
sounded  a  retreat,  but  the  troops,  averse 
beyond  all  things  to  retrograde,  stood  still 
till  it  was  discovered  that  the  account  of  th  e 
obstruction  was  erroneous. 

"  But  the  delay,  short  as  it  had  been,  was  pro- 
ductive of  mischief  It  had  left  a  considerable 
interval  between  the  forlorn  hope  and  Brigadier 
Sale's  column,  and  just  as  the  latter,  in  which 
the  Queen's  regiment  was  leading,  had  pressed 
into  the  gateway,  a  large  body  of  Affghans,  driven 
headlong  from  the  ramparts  by  the  assault  and 
fire  of  Colonel  Dennie's  force,  rushed  down  to- 
wards the  opening,  in  the  hope  of  that  way  effect- 
ing their  escape.  Their  attack  was  made  upon 
the  rear  company  of  the  Queen's,  and  the  leading 
files  of  the  Bengal  European  regiment.  The 
encounter  with  these  desperate  men  was  terrific. 
They  fiercely  assaulted,  and,  for  a  moment,  drove 
back  the  troops  opposed  to  them. 

"  One  of  their  number,  rushing  over  the  fallen 
timbers,  brought  down  Brigadier  Sale  by  a  cut 
in  the  face  with  his  sharp  shumsheer.  The 
Affghan  repeated  his  blow  as  his  opponent  was 
falling,  but  the  pummel,  not  the  edge  of  his 
sword,  this  time  took  effect,  though  with  stun- 
ning violence.  He  lost  his  footing,  however,  in 
the  effort,  and  Briton  and  Affghan  rolled  toge- 
ther among  the  fractured  timbers.  Thus  situ- 
ated, the  first  care  of  the  brigadier  was  to  mas- 
ter the  weapon  of  his  adversary.  He  snatched 
at  it,  but  one  of  his  fingers  met  the  edge  of  the 
trenchant  blade.  He  quickly  withdrew  his 
wounded  hand,  ai>d  adroitly  replaced  it  over  that 
of  his  adversary,  so  as  to  keep  fast  the  hilt  of  his 
shumsheer.  But  he  had  an  active  and  powerful 
opponent,  and  was  himself  faint  from  loss  of 
blood.  Captain  Kershaw,  of  the  13th,  aide-de- 
camp to  Brigadier  Baumgardt,  hai>pened,  in 
the  melee,  to  approach  the  scene  of  conflict ; 
the  wounded  leader  recognized  and  called  to 
him  for  aid.  Kershaw  passed  his  drawn  sabre 
through  the  body  of  the  Affghan,  but  still  the 
desperado  continued  to  struggle  with  frantic 
violence.  At  length,  in  the  fierce  grapple,  the 
brigadier  for  a  moment  got  uppermost.  Still 
retaining  the  weapon  of  his  enemy  in  his  left 
hand,  he  dealt  him,  with  his  right,  a  cut  from  his 
own  sabre  which  cleft  his  skull  from  the  crown 
to  the  eyebrow.  The  Mohammedan  once  shouted 
'  Ue  Ullah,'  and  never  spoke  or  moved  again." 

This,  it  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  was 
the  second  time  that  Captain  Kershaw  had 
the  happiness  of  contributing  to  preserve  the 
life  of  General  Sale.  In  the  early  operations 
of  the  Burmese  war  this  distinguished  officer 
was  struck  on  the  head  by  a  musket  ball, 
which  lodged  itself  under  the  scalp.  Sale 
immediately  dropped,  3hd  by  many  who  saw 
him  fall  was  supposed  to  be  dead.  Captain 
Kershaw,  however,  possessing  some  skill  in 
surgery,  contrived  with  a  split  bamboo  to 
extract  the  ball,  after  which  tearing  up  his 
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shirt,  he  washed  and  handaged  the  wound. 
But  it  was  not  until  he  had  been  bled  by  a 
surgeon  that  Sale  recovered  his  conscious- 
ness. All  this  took  place  under  the  heavy 
fire  of  a  Burmese  stockade,  when  the  balls 
were  flying  about  like  hail.  It  will  readily 
be  believed  that  the  thanks  of  the  hero  of 
Jellalabad  were  warm  and  sincere.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  Kershaw,  who 
frequently  shared  his  dangers,  has  not  sur- 
vived to  partake  of  his  triumph.  He  fell 
fighting  gallantly  in  the  calamitous  retreat 
from  Kabul. 

To  return,  however,  in  a  few  hours, 
Ghuzni,  citadel  and  all,  was  ours.  There 
is  one  circumstance  connected  with  the  ope- 
rations against  this  place,  which  will  not,  by 
the  officers  of  the  Indian  army  at  least,  be 
deemed  unworthy  of  notice.  It  is  in  itself 
perhaps  a  small  matter,  but  relating  to  one 
of  the  most  gallant  and  meritorious  among 
the  Company's  servants,  we  cannot  prevail 
with  ourselves  to  pass  it  over.  Persons  in 
high  authority,  it  is  said,  have  chosen  to 
give  currency  to  the  report  that  the  first  an- 
nouncement of  the  fall  of  Ghuzni  was  made 
to  Lord  Keane  by  his  own  son.  This  was 
not  the  case.  It  was  Colonel  Outram  who 
brought  the  first  news  to  the  general  in  his 
position  at  the  Ziyarutgah ;  we  have  his 
own  testimony  for  it,  and  "  we  will  take  the 
ghost's  word  for  a  thousand  pounds."  It  is 
with  regret  we  observe  in  the  general's  own 
despatch  no  acknowledgment  of  Colonel 
Outram's  services,  as  well  as  the  brief  and 
apparently  grudging  manner  in  which  those 
of  Colonel  Dennie  are  alluded  to.  The 
general  says,  "his  best  acknowledgments 
are  due  to  Brigadier  Roberts,  to  Colonel 
Dennie,"  &e.  Best  acknowledgments ! 
Why  Colonel  Dennie  was  the  hero  of  the 
day,  the  man  who  led  the  forlorn  hope,  who 
beat  back  torrents  of  Affghans,  and  supported 
nobly  by  Brigadier  Sale,  planted  the  British 
standard  within  the  walls  of  Ghuzni.  Lord 
Keane  should  have  infused  a  little  more 
warmth  into  his  report  of  such  services.  He 
need  not  have  adopted  the  sesquipedalian 
words  and  vapid  affectation  which  Lord  El- 
lenborough  has  since  vindicated  to  himself ; 
but  it  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  his 
character  had  he  yielded  a  little  to  the  im- 
pulse of  admiration,  and  been  more  disposed 
to  pay  honour  to  whom  honour  was  due. 

With  regard  to  Colonel  Outram,  he  can 
fortunately  very  well  dispense  with  Lord 
Keane's  testimony,  since  there  is  not  a  sin- 
gle officer  in  that  army,  of  which  he  is  one 
of  the  brightest  ornaments,  who  is  not  ever 
forward  in  private  or  in  public  to  do  honour 
to  his  distinguished  merit.  His  comrades 
dwell,  in  fact,  on  no  man's  achievements 


with  so  much  pleasure.  He  appears  to  be 
the  personal  friend  of  almost  all  with  whom 
he  has  ever  served ;  and  because  of  the  ex* 
istence  of  this  most  honourable  feeling, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  best  possible 
testimony  to  his  worth,  we  shall  here  depart 
a  little  from  the  plan  we  had  traced  for  our- 
selves, and  lay  before  our  readers  a  brief 
history'of  the  career  of  this  Bayard  of  the 
Indian  army,  which  we  extract  from  a  manu- 
script communication  of  one  of  his  compa- 
nions in  arms. 

Foremost  among  those  who  have  eminent- 
ly distinguished  themselves  by  intrepidity, 
judgment,  and  firmness,  stands  the  name  of 
Colonel  James  Outram.  It  was  in  the  hunt- 
ing field  that  his  indomitable  spirit  first  dis- 
played itself,  and,  as  was  the  case  with 
many  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  his  brilliant 
exploits  in  war  were  preceded  by  signal 
victories  gained  over  the  most  formidable  of 
the  brute  creation.  First  in  every  danger, 
he  became  a  sportsman  with  whom  ievf 
could  vie,  and  not  long  after  his  arrival  in 
India,  obtained  among  his  comrades  the 
honourable  appellation  of  "the  Chieftain." 
During  his  whole  period  of  service  he  has 
never  suffered  an  opportunity  to  escape  of 
being  present  when  the  sword  was  to  be 
drawn.  No  difficult  or  out  of  the  way  duty 
was  ever  to  be  performed  that  he  did  not 
volunteer.  His  many  miraculous  escapes 
might  induce  the  supposition  that  "  he  bears 
a  charmed  life,"  and  after  his  gallant  defence 
of  the  Residency  at  Hyderabad,  by  which 
he  crowned  a  series  of  the  most  daring  acts 
of  gallantry,  his  brother  officers  testified 
their  high  respect  for  him  as  a  soldier  by 
presenting  him  with  a  sword,  on  which  was 
inscribed  the  appropriate  motto,  "  Sans  peur 
et  sans  reproche." 

But  although  so  essentially  warlike,  Co- 
lonel Outram  has  during  a  long  career  dis- 
played no  less  genius  as  a  civilian.  Besides 
his  ample  share  in  the  planning  and  conduct 
of  various  military  enterprises,  his  political 
services  for  many  years  past  have  been  such 
as  it  would  be  difficult  to  parallel  in  the  whole 
course  of  Indian  diplomacy.  Who  has  not 
read,  with  feelings  approaching  to  envy,  of 
the  gallant  pursuit  which  he  led  after  Dost 
Mohammed  Khan,  and  of  his  adventurous 
journey  through  an  unknown  region,  with 
the  news  of  the  fall  of  Khelat  1  His  servi- 
ces in  Afighanistan  were  rewarded  by  pre- 
ferment to  a  post  of  high  honour  and  respon- 
sibility. All  our  communications  with  Kan- 
dahar depended  upon  Sinde  and  Beloochis- 
tan,  and  to  avert  the  opposition  of  either, 
would  not  have  been  an  easy  task  even  in 
time  of  peace.  But  Colonel  Outram  had  to 
deal  with  them  both  in  time  of  war,  and  by 
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his  dexterity  he  obtained  their  cordial  co- 
operation throughout  the  whole  of  our  dan- 
gers and  disasters  beyond  the  Indus. 

It  was  during  the  administration  of  the 
Honourable  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  that 
Colonel  Outram  was  selected  for  a  task 
which  early  established  his  reputation  upon 
affirm  and  lasting  basis.  This  was  the  or- 
ganization of  a  Bheel  levy — a  measure  which 
involved  the  work  of  reclaiming  men  of  the 
most  lawless  nature,  and  bringing  to  habits 
of  discipline  and  obedience  those  who  in 
their  very  name  carried  terror  throughout  the 
country  that  they  infested, 

Kandeish  had  for  many  years  been  plun- 
dered by  bands  of  these  wild  mountaineers, 
headed  by  desperate  leaders,  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  sallying  from  their  fastnesses  on 
the  border,  whence  they  rifled  towns  and 
villages,  levied  black  mail  at  discretion,  and 
committed  extensive  gang  robberies  with  the 
utmost  impunity.  Each  day  added  to  their 
confidence,  and  the  British  troops  sent  against 
them,  sustained  reverses  which,  among  so 
turbulent  a  population,  it  was  deemed  difficult 
ta  retrieve.  Owing  to  the  deadly  fevers  that 
prevail  at  the  seasons  invariably  selected  by 
the  Bheels  for  their  predatory  inroads,  the 
mortality  amongst  the  sipahis  who  were  sent 
into  these  jungly  districts  was  immense,  and 
few  Europeans  who  visited  them  ever  es- 
caped with  life.  Great  tracts  of  forests  inter- 
vened, the  prejudicial  malaria  from  which 
had  stamped  the  features  of  every  native 
born  within  their  influence,  and  on  the  north- 
ern frontier  especially,  the  impracticable 
nature  of  the  belt  of  Sathpura  mountains, 
which  formed  the  refuge  of  the  banditti,  can 
hardly  be  understood  by  those  who  have 
never  entered  such  a  labyrinth. 

The  Bheels,  however,  had  not  been  the 
first  to  commence  the  depredations  by  which 
Kandeish  was  thus  scourged.  Long  after 
the  extinction  of  the  Pindarics,  foreign  free- 
booters crossed  the  boundaries  and  returned 
laden  with  spoil  through  the  valley  of  the 
Nerbudda.  At  the  time  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking,  a  very  formidable  body,  head- 
ed by  Appa  Sahib,  the  ex- Raj  ah  of  Nagpur, 
had  made  its  appearance  in  the  western 
districts,  which  abound  in  old  Mahratta  forts 
more  or  less  dilapidated,  but  many  at  that 
period  in  excellent  repair.  Molair  was 
among  the  strongest  of  these  fastnesses,  and 
on  its  walls  the  rebels  hoisted  the  standard 
of  the  Peishwa.  Extensive  preparations  were 
made  for  the  re  luction  of  the  place,  and  whilst 
troops  were  ordered  to  advance  from  Surat, 
Jaulna,  and  other  equally  distant  stations, 
two  hundred  sipihis  and  a  few  irregular 
horse  were  pushed  forward  from  Malligaum 
to  cover  the  town  of  Molair,  which  was  re- 
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motely  situated  from  the  fortress.  Lieutenant 
Outram  was  placed  in  command  of  this  de- 
tachment, and  he  instantly  conceived  the  idea 
of  surprising  the  garrison.  Having  made  a 
forced  march  during  the  night,  he  passed  the 
town,  overtook  and  defeated  the  rebels,  and 
returning,  arrived  as  the  day  dawned  under 
the  loopholed  walls  which  frowned  above  the 
scarped  hill.  Mounted  upon  a  famous  black 
pony,  a  native  of  Kattiwar,  which  had  long 
served  him  in  the  hunting  field,  he  dashed  up 
a  steep  acclivity,  which  aflforded  a  precarious 
footing,  and  scrambling  over  a  dilapidated 
portion  of  the  solid  stone  rampart,  rushed 
sword  in  hand  into  the  midst  of  the  astound- 
ed garrison.  Down  went  their  leader  in  an 
instant — the  sipahis  were  already  scaling  the 
walls  in  various  directions,  and  in  the  panic 
which  followed,  a  complete  victory  was 
achieved  almost  without  another  blow. 

In  order  to  avert  the  necessity  of  con- 
stantly harassing  the  regular  troops,  in  opera- 
tions directed  against  hordes  of  marauders 
such  as  these,  the  government  now  resolved 
upon  the  attempt  to  embody  a  Bheel  police. 
The  prejudices,  mistrust,  and  uncivilized 
habits  of  a  people,  cunning  as  foxes,  and  wild 
as  the  unhealthy  woods  that  they  inhabit, 
must  oppose  no  ordinary  difficulties  to  the 
reaUsation  of  such  a  scheme ;  but  Mr.  El- 
phinstone clearly  saw  that  there  did  not  ex- 
ist a  man  in  the  service  more  capable  of  suc- 
ceeding in  the  attempt  than  Lieutenant  Out- 
ram. No  sooner  had  the  arduous  duty  been 
committed  to  his  hands,  than  he  mounted  his 
notable  Kattiwar  pony,  and  followed  by  a 
single  attendant,  rode  straightway  to  the 
haunts  of  one  of  the  principal  hill  naiks.* 
Alighting  at  the  door  of  his  sequestered 
cabin,  he  greeted  the  chief  with  the  utmost 
confidence,  and  announced  himself  come  to 
take  up  his  residence  during  a  few  days  in 
the  hattie^  to  partake  of  his  hospitality  and 
hunt  in  his  company.  Sobriety  was  for- 
tunately not  among  the  virtues  of  the  brigand 
or  his  followers,  and  as  his  visitor  had 
brought  a  basket  well  stored  with  the  bever- 
age that  they  loved,  every  suspicion  was 
speedily  dispelled.  By  his  tact  and  frank- 
ness of  manner,  no  less  than  by  the  daring 
acts  that  he  performed  in  the  presence  of  his 
host,  Outram  soon  won  over  the  wild  spirits 
with  whom  he  had  thus  become  a  voluntary 
associate.  It  was  not  long  before  some  of 
the  most  influential  were  even  induced  to 
take  service  under  his  banner,  and  submit 
themselves  to  his  control,  not  perhaps  with 
any  inclination  of  forsaking  their  own  law- 


•  Bheel  chieftain  of  a  clan. 

f  A  Bheel  encampment  is  so  termed. 
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less  habits,  but  intoxicated  less  by  brandy 
than  by  admiration  of  the  kindred  spirit  that 
had  come  among  them.  Upon  the  nucleus 
thus  formed,  a  corps  of  military  police  was 
gradually  embodied,and  advanced  step  by  step 
to  the  highest  state  of  disciplined  efficiency. 
With  its  aid  alone,  Outram  shortly  succeed- 
ed in  effectually  clearing  Kandeish  of  the 
banditti  by  which  it  had  so  long  been 
scourged,  and  in  restoring  perfect  security 
on  the  border.  Respected,  loved,  and  ad- 
mired by  the  wild  mountaineers  whom  he 
had  skilfully  brought  together,  he  had  enlist- 
ed their  feelings  as  well  as  their  persons  in 
his  service,  and  there  was  nothing  that  they 
would  not  do  at  his  bidding.  Such  was  the 
confidence  reposed  in  his  bravery,  and  such 
the  admiration  inspired  by  his  superiority  in 
all  the  qualities  which  they  most  admired, 
that  none  had  any  hesitation  in  following  him 
against  their  own  clansmen,  or,  if  required  to 
do  so,  even  in  turning  the  bayonet  against 
their  own  kindred,  who  were  still  robbers  by 
profession.  With  the  aid  of  so  efficient  an 
arm  of  police,  numerous  gangs  were  soon 
apprehended  or  dispersed,  which  had  baf- 
fled every  previous  exertion  on  the  part  of 
the  military,  and  the  whole  of  the  unhealthy 
outposts  on  the  frontier  were  finally  garrison- 
ed from  the  Bheel  corps. 

In  the  north-eastern  district  of  Kandeish, 
most  alarming  atrocities  were  committed 
dunng  the  hot  season  of  1831,  by  the  Par- 
dies  and  Turoee  Bheels.  Proceeding  into 
the  hills  with  no  more  than  twenty-five  men 
of  the  corps  that  he  had  thus  raised,  Lieuten- 
ant Outram,  aided  only  by  a  few  irregular 
horse,  discovered,  apprehended,  and  guard- 
ed four  hundred  and  seventy  desperate 
characters  who  had  been  concerned  in  ex- 
tensive depredations.  One  hundred  and  sixty 
of  the  worst  were  committed  to  take  their 
trial  for  thirty  gang  robberies,  and  of  these, 
all,  excepting  eight,  wxre  convicted  upon 
the  fullest  evidence.  What  better  illustra- 
tion could  be  required  of  the  efficiency  of 
such  a  corps  under  such  a  leader  1  A  whole 
district  at  once  thoroughly  cleared  of  so  for- 
midable a  banditti  by  a  handful  of  men,  not 
only  acting  against  their  own  kindred,  but 
even  holding  in  strict  custody  criminals  who 
were  amenable  to  capital  punishment.  The 
fact  at  once  proves  the  nature  of  the  influ- 
ence exerted  over  those  enlisted  in  the  gov- 
ernment service,  and  the  conviction  on  the 
mind  of  those  who  were  still  untamed,  that 
they  could  not  elude  their  disciplined  clans- 
men. 

The  services  of  the  Bheel  corps  were  not 
less  valuable  in  the  pursuit  and  aprest  of 
foreign  marauders  on  the  wildest  of  our  bor- 
ders, and  during  the  administration  of  Sir  John 


Malcolm,  Lieutenant  Outram  volunteered  ta 
scour  the  Dhaung,  a  strong  jungly  tract  which 
divides  Kandeish  from  the  districts  of  Surat. 
Its  wild  inhabitants,  never  previously  chas- 
tised, had  long  preyed  with  impunity  on  the 
British  territory,  and  that  too  in  the  teeth  of 
strong  detachments  which  had  for  years  been 
maintained  on  the  frontier,  for  no  attempt 
had  yet  been  made  to  penetrate  to  the  heart 
of  their  deadly  fastnesses,  nor  would  it  now 
have  been  entertained  but  for  Lieutenant 
Outram's  personal  pledge  for  its  success » 
He  had  not  overrated  his  own  abihties. 
Within  one  month  all  the  chiefs  of  Dhaung, 
seven  in  number,  had  been  captured,  aad  the 
Silput  Rajah  himself  made  prisoner,  after 
being  hunted  like  a  wolf  from  haunt  to  haunt. 
His  followers  were  entirely  subdued,  and 
fastnesses  which  they  had  ever  deemed  to 
be  impregnable,  were  entered  by  the  regu- 
lar troops,  and  thoroughly  explored. 

To  the  local  influence  of  Lieutenant  Out- 
ram, and  to  his  personal  character,  was  the 
success  of  this  arduous  undertaking  to  be 
entirely  ascribed.  In  the  difficulties  which 
he  had  to  encounter  and  overcome,  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  recruiting  especially,  he  af- 
fords an  example  of  what  is  to  be  effected 
by  the  officer  in  India,  who,  to  a  knowledge 
of  his  duty  as  a  soldier,  adds  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  habits,  prejudices,  and  lan- 
guage of  the  people.  No  military  force 
could  have  accomplished  that  which  he 
brought  about  by  the  moral  ascendency  ac- 
quired over  tribes  before  considered  irre- 
claimable. The  plan  he  pursued,  securing 
the  enlistment  of  chiefs  or  of  their  relations 
and  influential  members  of  their  clan,  in 
itself  absorbed  the  most  dangerous  of  those 
who  before  preyed  upon  the  country,  and 
from  the  very  construction  and  mechanism 
of  the  corps,  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  any 
culprit  to  escape,  at  whom  the  finger  of  just- 
ice should  be  pointed.  Thus  the  province 
enjoys  tranquillity  under  the  effectual  reform 
of  professional  robbers,  w"ho,-by  dexterous 
management,  have  been  converted  into  the 
guardians  of  that  peace  which  they  had  so 
long  disturbed,  and  now  take  rank  among 
the  most  useful  and  attached  of  all  our  Indian 
subjects. 

"  No  country  within  ray  knowledge,"  observes 
Sir  John  Malcolm  in  his  '  Governnjent  of  India,'* 
"  presented  more  obstacles  to  the  restoration  of 
peace  and  security,  or  affords  a  better  example 
of  what  may  be  effected  through  the  efforts  of  a 
good  police,  than  the  province  of  Kandeish.  It 
liad  been  for  nearly  a  century  shared  among 
plunderers   of  all   descriptions,  from  Mahratta 
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chiefs  to  Arab  soldiers,  and  the  defenceless  in- 
habitants of  the  plains  were  not  only  exposed  to 
all  the  evils  of  misrule,  but  to  the  constant  at- 
tacks of  the  Bheels  and  other  predatory  tribes 
who  dwelt  in  its  mountains.  The  wise  and 
vigorous  measures  adopted  by  my  predecessor, 
aided  by  the  able  officers  employed  to  carry  them 
into  execution,  were  ultimately  successful  in  re- 
storing order  to  the  province.  What  has  chiefly 
contributed  to  that  continuing  was  the  establish- 
ment of  Bheel  colonies  of  cultivators,  and  a 
Bheel  corps  of  soldiers !  The  success  of  these 
measures  depended,  as  all  similar  measures  must 
do,  on  the  selection  of  the  officers  to  whom  the 

Secution  was  entrusted,  and  never  was  choice 
ppier  than  that  of  Major  Evans  to  the  charge 
of  the  colonies,  and  Captain  Outram  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Bheel  corps." 

Whilst  yet  in  its  infancy,  the  most  serious 
prejudices  were  of  course  arrayed  against 
the  formation  of  this  levy,  and  many  who  had 
even  been  induced  to  enlist,  deserted  after 
reconsidering  the  step  they  had  taken.  Sus- 
picion was  fanned  by  the  many  rumours  in 
circulation  relative  to  the  object  entertained 
by  the  British  government  in  thus  embodying 
freebooters  like  themselves.  They  had  been 
artfully  assured  by  those  opposed  to  the 
measure,  that  it  was  in  contemplation  to  link 
the  whole  together  like  galley  slaves,  and 
exterminate  all  who  should  suffer  themselves 
to  be  thus  entrapped.  In  this  idea  they  were 
confirmed  by  the  recollection  of  a  treache- 
rous massacre  which  the  Bheel  tribes  had 
experienced  under  one  of  the  native  govern- 
ments, when  numbers  being  assembled  to 
partake  of  a  great  feast,  were,  in  the  midst 
of  their  carousal,  surrounded  and  butchered 
to  a  man.  An  equal  prejudice  was  opposed 
to  the  introduction  of  discipline,  and  the  first 
shadow  of  that  perfect  system  of  drill  which 
was  subsequently  introduced  could  only  be 
begun  by  the  march  of  the  newly  enlisted 
from  place  to  place,  when  their  daily  occu- 
pation was  to  seek  for  tigers  which  their 
leader  destroyed. 

On  the  first  occasion  that  was  afforded  to 
the  reformed  Bheels  of  shedding  their  blood 
for  their  new  masters,  they^  gave  it  freely, 
and  fought  boldly  under  a  shower  of  stones 
and  arrows  poured  by  their  clansmen  from 
the  heights  which  were  to  be  carried.  Many 
were  wounded,  but  a  feigned  retreat  drew 
the  rebels  into  the  plain,  where  they  were 
presently  routed.  The  black  pony  shared  also 
in  this  victory,  as  it  had  in  most  of  the  earlier 
exploits  of  its  dauntless  and  distinguished 
master.  But  being  tied  to  a  tree  when  the 
jbattle  was  over,  and  invested  with  the  nose 
bag  containing  his  feed  of  corn,  he  clumsily 
contrived  to  disturb  a  hive  of  wild  bees, 
which  speedily  dispersed  the  victorious  par- 
ty, and  chased  the  offender  back  to  the  camp, 


where  its  appearance  saddled,  with  the  bri- 
dle hanging  about  its  neck,  gave  rise  to  an 
apprehension  that  the  rider  had  been  slain. 

The  services  of  this  gallant  officer  in 
Affghanistan,  though  of  brief  duration,  par- 
took of  that  daring  and  chivalrous  character 
which  appears  inherent  in  whatever  he  per- 
forms. A  few  days  after  the  fall  of  Ghuzni, 
Hajji  Khan  Kakar,  a  man  who  had  success- 
ively belonged  to  every  party  in  the  country, 
and  betrayed  them  all,  was  commanded  to 
proceed  with  a  body  of  Affghan  cavalry  in 
pursuit  of  the  Amir  Dost  Mohammed,  who 
was  reported  to  have  fled  towards  Bamian. 
Colonel  Outram,  with  a  hundred  horse,  regu- 
lar and  irregular,  volunteered  to  accompany 
the  Hajji,  and  was  joined  by  several  officers 
whose  names  our  readers  will  doubtless  wish 
to  remember  :  they  were,  Captains  Wheeler, 
Backhouse,  Trowp,  Christie,  Lawrence,  and 
Keith  Erskine  ;  Lieutenants  Ryves,  Broad- 
foot,  and  Hogg,  with  Dr.  Worrall.  It  im- 
mediately became  evident  that  the  Affghan 
leader  entered  with  much  reluctance  upon 
the  enterprise.  His  followers  dropped  in 
slowly,  and  could  not  be  got  in  motion  until 
a  late  hour  in  the  evening.  Guides,  however, 
were  even  then  unwillingly  furnished  ;  and 
the  pursuit  commenced  in  the  night.  The 
country  which  they  had  to  traverse  was  of 
the  wildest  imaginable  description,  consist- 
ing of  a  rapid  succession  of  steep  and  crag- 
gy mountains  intersected  by  ravines  and 
torrent  beds,  narrow,  dark,  and  tortuous. 
Through  such  a  region  marching  must  at 
all  times  be  slow,  but  the  followers  of  the 
Khan  had  obviously  no  desire,  any  more 
than  their  master,  to  take  timp  by  the  fore- 
lock .  On  the  contrary  they  dispersed  among 
the  villages,  and  loaded  themselves  with 
plunder,  while  the  English  officers  were  de- 
voured by  impatience  lest  the  prey  should 
escape  entirely  from  their  hands.  The 
march,  therefore,  was  one  unceasing  series 
of  aUercations  between  Colonel  Outram  and 
the  Kakar  chief.  The  latter  discovered 
every  moment  fresh  obstacles.  Sometimes 
he  received  intelligence  that  Dost  Moham- 
med was  escorted  by  a  powerful  force,  which 
they  would  be  wholly  unequal  to  contend 
with ;  sometimes  he  was  too  far  in  advance 
for  them  to  hope  to  overtake  him  ;  sometimes 
he  and  his  attendants,  few  and  weary,  were 
halting  at  a  neighbouring  village  where  they 
might  surely  be  come  up  with  and  captured 
in  the  morning. 

"  On  the  4th  of  August,"  says  Colonel  Out- 
ram, "  we  resumed  our  march  in  the  evenings 
Hajii  Khan  being,  however,  most  reluctant  to 
advance.  The  road,  which  was  extremely  bad, 
wound  along  the  channels  of  the  mountain  tor- 
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rents,  and  the  face  of  precipitous  hills.  After 
proceeding  ten  miles,  we  bivouacked  until  two 
o'clock,  when  the  moon  having  risen,  we  pushed 
on  again  until  seven,  a.m.  of  the  5th,  mounting 
the  Pagmun  range  by  a  lofty  and  precipitous 
pass,  and  finally  encamping  at  a  small  village 
called  Kadur-i-Suffield,  which,  however,  afford- 
ed no  food  for  the  people  beyond  parched  corn. 
Barely  fifty  of  the  AflTghans  came  up  with  us, 
but  the  rest  straggled  in  before  evening.  In- 
formation being  here  received  that  Dost  Moham- 
med Khan  was  at  the  village  of  Yourt,  one  march 
in  our  front,  Hajji  Khan  became  urgent  to  halt, 
in  order  that  we  might  send  back  for  a  rein- 
forcement, declaring  that  the  Amir,  who  has 
upwards  of  two  thousand  followers,  is  far  too 
strong  to  be  encountered  by  our  present  force, 
with  any  chance  of  a  successful  issue. 

"  Having  insisted,  however,  upon  going  on,  I 
ordered  a  muster  of  the  AflTghans  at  four  p.m., 
but  waited  until  sunset  before  they  could  be 
assembled,  in  all,  to  the  number  of  about  seven 
hundred  and  fifty,  not  more  than  three  hundred 
of  these  being  mounted  on  war  horses.  With 
extreme  difficulty,  and  after  much  altercation, 
these  were  at  length  induced  to  proceed,  with 
the  prospect  of  overtaking  the  fugitive  in  the 
morning  at  Hurzar,  his  next  halt  beyond  Yourt ; 
but  whether  through  accident  or  design,  we  had 
not  advanced  four  miles,  before  the  guides,  who 
were  under  the  charge  of  Hajji  Khan's  men, 
were  reported  to  have  deserted.  It  was  then 
pitch  dark,  and  being  left  in  the  midst  of  inter- 
minable ravines,  where  no  trace  even  of  a  foot- 
path existed,  we  had  no  alternative  but  to  halt 
until  daybreak,  and  did  not  in  consequence  reach 
Yourt  until  seven  a.m.  of  the  following  day,  the 
6th." 

The  Dost  was  now  at  Hurzar,  sixteen 
miles  ahead,  but  no  arguments  could  induce 
Hajii  Khan  to  advance  upon  that  place  im- 
mediately, though  he  promised  to  push  on 
in  the  evening.  When,  however,  at  four 
P.M.,  he  was  urged  to  continue  the  march, 
he  was  again  fertile  in  excuses,  so  that  Co- 
lonel Outran! ,  who  had  in  reality  no  authori- 
ty to  act  without  him,  w^as  compelled  re- 
luctantly to  acquiesce  in  a  further  delay. 
This  was  the  more  provoking  as  the  progress 
of  the  pursued  party  was  reported  to  be  re- 
tarded by  the  sickness  of  one  of  the  young 
princes,  who  was  compelled  to  travel  in  a 
litter. 

A  great  part  of  the  night  was  spent  by 
Hajji  Khan  endeavouring  to  persuade  Colo- 
nel Ouiram  to  abandon  the  pursuit. 

"  Failing,  however,  in  his  object,"  says  that 
gallant  officer  in  his  diary,  "  he  at  last  left  the 
tent,  and  seating  himself  a  few  yards  from  the 
door,  conversed  in  the  dark,  in  an  under  lone  of 
voice,  with  three  or  four  of  his  chiefs,  for  more 
than  an  hour.  The  latter  were  overheard  to 
upbraid  him  for  assisting  the  Feringhis  in  their 
endeavours  to  arrest  Dost  Mohammed  Khan, 
inquiring  wherein  the  Amir  had  ever  injured 
him ;  and  although  the  result  of  their  delibera- 
tions did  not  transpire,  Hajji  Khan  was  heard  to 


admit  the  truth  of  all  that  they  had  advanced. 
It  rained  and  hailed  violently  during  the  night, 
and  our  people  had  nothing  to  eat  except  a  little 
parched,  unripe  corn." 

The  march  was  resumed  at  day-break, 
Colonel  Outran!  persisting  in  proceeding, 
in  spite  of  the  entreaties  and  even  threats  of 
the  Hajji,  who,  whenever  signs  or  proofs  of 
the  flying  Amir's  vicinity  occurred,  became 
anxious  to  retard  the  pursuit. 

"At  three  p.m.,"  proceeds  the  diary,  "we 
reached  Kalloo,  only  to  have  the  mortification  of 
finding  that  Dost  Mohammed  Khan  had  departed 
so  many  hours  previously,  that  he  must,  ere 
then,  have  surmounted  the  Kalloo  pass,  the 
highest  of  the  Hindu  Koosh.  With  horses  and 
men  knockell  up,  night  fast  approaching,  and  no 
signs  of  support  from  the  Affghans,  every  one 
of  whom  had  remained  behind  with  the  Khan  at 
Hurzar,  it  was,  of  course,  perfectly  useless  to 
proceed  further.  We  had  already  been  nine 
hours  in  the  saddle,  and  had  crossed  the  Hajee 
Guk  pass,  twelve  thousand  feet  above  the  ocean  ; 
the  snow  from  that  height  being  observable, 
lying  at  least  fifteen  hundred  feet  below  us. 
When  compared  with  the  cross  paths,  by  which 
we  had  previously  advanced,  however,  the  road 
from  Yourt  had  proved  excellent.  In  the  eve- 
ning we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a  meal  of 
flour  for  our  men,  encamping  for  the  night  at  the 
foot  of  the  Koh-i-Baba,  literally  the  '  Father  of 
Mountains.'  The  summit  of  this  peak,  which 
has  derived  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  being  the  highest  of  the  Hindu  Koosh,  is 
elevated  twenty  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  is  covered  with  eternal  snow. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  8th,  we  were  joined 
by  Captain  Taylor  and  Trevor,  with  a  reinforce- 
ment of  thirty  troopers,  and  about  three  hundred 
AflTghans,  whose  presence  appeared  to  have  in- 
spirited Nassir-ud-Dowlah,  or  Defender  of  the 
State,  as  the  Hajji  was  officially  styled,  into 
coming  up  also  ;  although  he  had  not  scrupled 
yesterday  to  leave  us  to  face  Dost  Mohammed 
Khan  by  ourselves,  and,  equally  unaided,  to  re- 
pel the  chwpao  in  night  attack,  which  he  confi- 
dently predicted  would  be  made  on  the  part  of 
the  Amir,  and  of  which  he  himself  entertained 
great  alarm.  Being  ourselves,  however,  well 
aware  that  it  was  the  sole  object  of  the  fugitive 
to  escape,  we  had  felt  convinced  that  no  attempt 
of  an  offensive  nature  .would  be  made." 

Here  Hajji  Khan  began  to  renew  his  ar- 
guments in  favour  of  a  retreat,  but  Colonel 
Outram  informed  him,  "  that  there  was,  in 
our  dictionary,  no  such  word  as  retreat^''  and, 
in  spite  of  his  menaces,  and  the  actual  with- 
holding of  the  guides,  pushed  on  with  his 
own  party.  "  I  was  soon  afterwards,  how- 
ever," he  says,  "  agreeably  surprised  at  see- 
ing the  Hajji  also  advancing, — a  step  to 
which  he  had,  I  presume,  been  forced  from 
very  shame." 

"  In  the  course  of  this  day  we  surmounted  the 
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pass  of  Shiitar-i-gardan,  or  the  camel's  neck,  of 
which  the  altitude  is  not  given  by  Sir  Alexander 
Burnes,  who,  finding  it  impassable  from  snow  in 
the  month  of  May,  was  obliged  to  adopt  a  more 
circuitous  route.  We  estimated  the  height  to 
be  at  least  three  thousand  feet  above  the  pass  of 
Hajee  Guk,  over  which  we  had  travelled  yester- 
day ;  the  acclivity  being  so  extremely  steep, 
that  we  were  compelled  to  lead  our  horses  the 
whole  way  up  ;  and  the  descent,  although  less 
abrupt,  being  even  greater  than  the  ascent. 

"  Arriving  after  dark  at  a  deserted  village  at 
the  foot  of  the  ghaut,  we  halted  on  the  banks  of 
a  stream  which  flows  into  the  Oxus,  less  with  a 
view  of  resting  our  fatigued  horses  than  to  admit 
of  AfFghans  coming  up.  On  learning  from  me 
my  intention  of  passing  on  to  Bamian  at  tvi^o 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  Nassir-ud-Dowlah  im- 
plored me  not  to  think  of  advancing  until  dawn, 
few  of  his  own  people  having  yet  arrived,  and 
there  existing,  in  his  opinion,  no  probability 
whatever  of  Dost  Mohammed  Khan's  escaping 
beyond  that  place.  At  length,  finding  that  all 
other  arguments  failed  in  shaking  my  determin- 
.  ation,  he  plainly  informed  me  that  he  was  so 
surrounded  by  traitors  among  the  AfFghans,  that 
he  could  not  venture  to  march  with  them  at 
night.  '  In  broad  daylight,'  he  continued,  '  I 
may  be  able  to  take  them  on,  but  if  you  do  en- 
counter Dost  Mohammed  Khan,  not  one  of  the 
AfFghans  will  draw  a  sword  against  him,  nor  will 
I  be  responsible  that  they  do  not  turn  against 
yourself  in  the  melee.''  On  my  return  he  insisted 
upon  sending  a  guard  with  me,  having  previous- 
ly stated  that  it  was  not  safe  that  I  should  pro- 
ceed unattended  amongst  the  AfFghans,  so  far 
even  as  my  own  bivouac. 

"  This  refusal  on  the  part  of  Hajji  Khan  Ka- 
kar,  added  to  the  fact  of  our  horses  being  com- 
pletely knocked  up  by  the  day's  work,  compelled 
us  to  wait  patiently  until  daybreak,  sending  on, 
however,  two  officers  of  our  party  to  reconnoitre, 
with  instructions  to  gallop  back  from  Bamian 
with  information  of  any  symptoms  that  might  be 
observed  of  the  intended  departure  thence  of 
Dost  Mohammed  Khan,  in  order  that  we  might, 
in  that  case,  hasten  our  advance  accordingly. 
In  the  meantime  a  council  of  war  having  been 
held,  it  was  resolved,  that  on  the  Amir  turning 
to  oppose  us,  of  which,  on  our  overtaking  him 
to-morrow,  as  we  expect  to  do,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  the  thirteen  British  officers  who  are  pres- 
ent with  this  force,  shall  charge  in  the  centre  of 
the  little  band,  every  one  directing  his  individual 
efforts  against  the  person  of  Dost  Mohammed, 
whose  fall  must  thus  be  rendered  next  to  certain. 
It  being  evident  that  all  the  AfFghans  on  both 
sides  will  turn  against  us,  unless  we  are  imme- 
diately successful,  this  plan  of  attack  appears  to 
afford  the  only  chance  of  escape  to  those  who 
may  survive ;  and  it  is  an  object  of  paramount 
importance  to  effect  the  destruction  of  the  Amir, 
rather  than  to  permit  his  escape.  Although 
crowded,  as  usual,  into  one  small  rowtie  (mar- 
quee), with  little  to  eat,  nothing  whatever  to 
drink,  and  no  bed  on  which  to  lie,  saving  our 
sheepskin  cloaks,  our  little  party,  always  cheer- 
ful and  merry,  has  never  been  more  happy  than 
on  this  night,  under  the  exciting  expectation  of 
so  glorious  a  struggle  in  the  morning.     All  pros- 


pect of  danger  on  such  occasions  as  these,  is 
met  by  the  soldier  with  the  gratifying  conviction, 
that  should  he  fall,  he  will  have  earned  an  envi- 
able place  in  the  recollection  of  those  loved, 
though  distant  friends,  in  whose  memory  he  most 
desires  to  live." 

In  consequence  of  the  undoubted  treachery 
of  Hajji  Khan  Kakar  and  the  inferior  chiefs 
who  accompanied  him,  Dost  Mohammed 
effected  his  escape  into  Turkestan.  There 
were  many  touching  circumstances  connect- 
ed with  the  flight  of  the  Amir.  Most  of  the 
near  members  of  his  family  were  with  him, 
and  among  these,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a 
young  prince,  whose  sickness  and  the  delays 
which  it  occasioned  nearly  caused  the  whole 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  their  pursuers. 
When  there  was  no  longer  any  hope  of  suc- 
cess, the  British  officers  and  the  perfidious 
Khan  returned  towards  the  capital,  each  pro- 
foundly dissatisfied  with  the  other.  Colonel 
Ouiram  was  shortly  afterwards  engaged  in 
carrying  on  operations  against  the  Ghiljies. 
He  then  accompanied  General  Willshire 
into  Beloochistan,  where,  as  usual,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  for  his  hardihood  and  ac- 
tivity, and  with  his  customary  good  fortune, 
as  he  says,  escaped  unscathed.  Upon  this, 
he  undertook  to  be  the  bearer,  to  the  Bom- 
bay government,  of  the  despatches  announc- 
ing the  fall  of  Khelat.  Never,  perhaps,  was 
a  more  hazardous  service  undertaken.  He 
had  to  pass  through  the  heart  of  the  enemy's 
country,  and  that  too  so  rapidly,  as  some- 
times to  precede  the  news  of  the  storming 
of  the  capital.  For  had  he  towards  the 
close  of  his  journey  been  overtaken  by  a 
single  individual  among  the  fugitives,  had 
even  the  breath  of  rumour  outstripped  his 
beast,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him 
to  escape  instant  death.  He  might,  had  he 
chosen,  have  abridged  considerably  the  pe- 
riod of  danger  by  turning  aside  towards  the 
valley  of  the  Indus  ;  but,  desiring  to  ascer- 
tain whether  there  existed  a  road  for  heavy- 
guns  all  the  way  along  the  hills  to  Sunmiani, 
he  determined  to  run  every  risk.  His  own 
narrative  of  the  journey  is  simple  and  imper- 
fect. He  sketches  rather  than  describes 
what  he  did,  saw,  and  felt.  Nevertheless, 
brief  and  hurried  as  is  the  relation,  few 
passages  in  any  romance  are  fuller  of  inte- 
rest, because  we  feel  at  every  step  that  a 
most  gallant  and  devoted  servant  of  the  pub- 
lic is  in  imminent  jeopardy. 

"  15th.  My  preparation,"  he  says,  "  being- 
scarcely  completed,  I  had  intended  to  delay  until 
to-morrow  ;  but  in  the  forenoon  two  holy  Syuds 
of  Shawl,  who  had  consented  to  accompany  rne, 
came  to  urge  my  departure,  in  order,  they  said, 
that  we  might  precede,  if  possible,  the  tidings  of 
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the  death  of  the  chiefs  Wullee  Mohammed  Khan 
of  Wudd,  and  Shah  Dost  Khan  of  Nal,  both  of 
•whom  have  been  slain  in  the  combat  of  the  13th; 
and  it  being,  moreover,  considered  advisable  to 
depart  as  secretly  as  possible,  we  agreed  to  leave 
camp  at  midnight.  Having  accordingly  disguis- 
ed myself  in  Affghan  costume,  and  being  accom- 
panied by  the  Syuds  aforesaid,  together  with  the 
armed  attendants  of  theirs,  and  one  servant  of 
my  own,  we  left  the  British  camp  in  the  dead  of 
night,  the  whole  party  of  six  persons  being 
mounted  on  four  ponies  and  two  camels,  carrying 
provisions  for  ourselves,  and  as  much  grain  for 
the  animals  as  we  could  conveniently  take. 

"  16th.  During  this  day's  march,  we  passed 
many  groups  of  fugitive  women  from  Khelat, 
the  men,  who  ought  to  have  protected  them, 
having  either  been  slain  in  the  conflict,  or  con- 
trived to  outstrip  their  wives  in  flight.  One 
party,  however,  was  better  attended  than  the 
others,  being  accompanied  by  several  armed 
men  ;  but  even  here,  with  the  exception  of  one 
old  lady,  all  the  females  were  on  foot.  By  these 
my  friends  the  Syuds  were  recognized  as  old 
acquaintances,  and  long  detail  was  entered  into 
by  the  ladies,  of  the  hardships  they  had  endured. 
They  proved  to  be  the  families  of  Mehrab  Khan's 
brother,  and  of  his  principal  minister,  Mohammed 
Hoossain  Khan,  and  none  of  them,  poor  things,  had 
ever  before  been  beyond  the  precincts  of  a  harem. 
It  behoved  us,  while  we  kept  the  same  road,  to 
remain  with  this  party  a  sufficient  time  to  listen 
to  all  their  griefs,  and  having  been  previously 
introduced  to  my  companions  in  the  character  of 
a  Seer,  which  holy  disguise  I  had  afterwards  to 
support  during  the  whole  journey,  I  was  most 
especially  called  to  sympathise  in  their  woes. 
This  I  did  by  assuming  an  air  of  deep  gravity 
and  attention,  although,  in  reality,  I  did  not  un- 
derstand a  single  word  that  was  uttered  ;  and  in 
the  meanwhile,  one  of  my  companions  relieved 
the  mother  for  a  time  of  the  burden  of  Moham- 
med Hoossain  Khan's  infant  child,  which  he 
carried  before  him  on  the  saddle. 

"  During  the  time  that  we  accompanied  this 
party,  it  may  be  imagined  that  my  situation  was 
far  from  being  an  enviable  one.  Independently 
of  the  fairness  of  my  complexion,  which,  although 
concealed  as  much  as  possible  by  a  large  turban 
bound  over  the  chin,  was  eminently  calculated  to 
excite  suspicion,  it  so  happened  that  I  had  equip- 
ped myself  and  my  servants  with  raiment  taken 
from  Mohammed  Hoossain  Khan's  own  ward- 
robe, from  amongst  the  contents  of  which  the 
prize  agents  had  permitted  me  to  select  whatev- 
er was  necessary  for  my  disguise.  Most  fortu- 
nately, indeed,  I  had  conceived  the  humblest 
garb  to  be  the  best  suited  to  the  pious  character 
I  was  to  sustain  ;  and  the  apparel  I  had  chosen, 
was,  therefore,  in  all  probability,  of  too  common 
a  description  to  have  passed  through  the  harem, 
by  the  fair  hands  of  the  inmates  of  which  the 
more  costly  suits  are  wont  to  be  embroidered. 
Whether  from  this  circumstance,  or  because 
weightier  cares  diverted  their  thoughts  from 
such  trifles,  our  garments  were  not  recognized, 
and  we  took  the  very  first  opportunity  of  plead- 
ing an  excuse  to  leave  the  poor  creatures  in  the 
rear." 

As  the  colonel  and  his  companions  ad- 


vanced, dangers  and  diflaculties  thickened 
around  them.  The  place  whence  they  came 
being  conjectured,  horsemen  from  all  sides 
were  constantly  riding  up  to  them  to  make 
inquiries  respecting  the  catastrophe  at  Khe- 
lat. The  Syuds  were  adroit.  Knowing 
that  their  companions  spoke  not  one  word  of 
the  language  of  the  country,  they  always 
contrived  to  place  themselves  foremost,  so 
that  all  questions  might  be  put  to  them ;  for 
had  his  ignorance  of  Belooche  been  discov- 
ered, the  immediate  destruction  of  the  whole 
party  must  have  been  the  consequence. 
Their  moment  of  greatest  risk,  perhaps,  was 
that  in  which  the  brother  of  Mehrab  Khan, 
who  had  fallen  during  the  storming  of  the 
capital,  passed  them  on  the  road.  He  was 
attended  by  numerous  followers,  all  inspired 
by  the  most  irrepressible  hatred  of  the  Eng- 
lish. Colonel  Outram  does  not  describe  the 
feelings  which  he  experienced,  when  this 
body  of  horse  was  observed  in  the  rear  of 
his  party.  They  dashed  on  at  great  speed, 
and,  without  pausing  even  to  afford  protec- 
tion to  their  own  families,  swept  by  as  if 
they  had  been  engaged  in  some  desperate 
pursuit.  Next  night  during  the  halt,  which 
was  made  at  a  deserted  village,  they  were 
encountered  by  several  agents  of  this  chief, 
who  had  been  sent  back  to  make  inquiries 
respecting  the  ladies  of  his  harem,  whom  he 
had  ungallantly  left  trudging  along  the  road 
on  foot.  Here  again  the  holy  Syuds  exhib- 
ited their  rare  talent  for  diplomacy,  and  ef- 
fectually warded  off  all  suspicion  from  their 
comrade,  who  during  this  perilous  interview- 
feigned  sleep.  But  not  at  all  relishing  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  chief's  emissaries,  they 
silently  and  stealthily  decamped  from  the 
village  as  soon  as  the  new  comers  had  re- 
tired to  rest,  and  pushed  on  vigorously  for 
six  hours  through  the  darkness,  conducted 
by  a  poor  native  whom  a  sum  of  money  had 
tempted  to  act  as  their  guide.  They  now 
diligently  avoided  the  hamlets  and  villages, 
and  bivouacked  on  the  banks  of  a  secluded 
stream.  Resuming  their  journey  next  morn- 
ing, they  were  rejoiced  to  find,  by  the  traces 
of  horses  and  camels,  that  the  Khan's  brother 
and  other  fugitives,  whose  route  they  had 
hitherto  followed,  and  whose  presence  in 
their  front  had  been  the  source  of  consider- 
able anxiety,  had  now  struck  off  to  the  left, 
and  fallen  into  the  high  road  to  Wudd. 
Having  passed  the  following  night  in  a  ru- 
ined village  where  they  met  not  a  living 
soul,  they  departed  next  morning  at  day- 
break. 

"  My  companions  having  discovered  that  certain 
persons,  whom  they  thought  it  prudent  to  avoid, 
were  on  the  high  road  to  Nal,  we  occupied  five 
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hours  in  reaching  that  place  ;  and,  having  passed 
it,  rested  in  the  jungle  three  miles  beyond,  send- 
ing one  of  the  Syuds  with  the  two  armed  attend- 
ants into  the  village  to  procure  grain  for  our 
horses.  This  party,  unfortunately,  missing  our 
place  of  concealment,  subsequently  passed  on, 
and  we  waited  for  them  in  vain  until  the  evening. 
The  other  Syud  then  became  so  uneasy,  that  he 
went  back  to  the  village  to  inquire  for  them, 
leaving  me  alone  with  my  domestic  Hoossain  to 
abide  his  return.  As  neither  of  us  could  speak  a 
single  syllable  of  the  language  of  Beloochistan, 
we  should  have  been  somewhat  awkwardly  situ- 
ated had  we  been  discovered  and  addressed  by 
any  of  the  numerous  inhabitants  who  passed  close 
to  our  hiding  place  on  their  way  home  from  the 
fields.  Fortunately,  however,  no  one  did  per- 
ceive us.  Nearly  another  hour  having  elapsed, 
and  darkness  now  coming  on,  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  the  Syud's  return,  I  could  not  but 
conclude  that  my  presence  had  been  discovered, 
and  that  Fakheer  Mohammed,  the  chief  of  Nal, 
whose  near  relation  had  been  killed  at  the  storm 
of  Khelat,  had  adopted  the  plan  of  detaining  my 
companions,  in  order  to  compel  me  to  come  to  his 
village  in  search  of  them.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, I  considered  what  was  best  to  be  done. 
The  whole  of  our  money  and  provisions  was  with 
the  absentees,  and,  destitute  of  these  essentials — 
without  a  guide  and  without  the  smallest  know- 
ledge of  the  language — our  murder  was  inevita- 
ble at  the  hands  of  the  very  first  Beloochees  we 
should  meet,  who  could  not  fail  immediately  to 
penetrate  our  disguise.  I  determined  at  once  to 
proceed  to  the  village,  where,  should  I  fail  to  ter- 
rify the  chief  into  civility,  by  threats  of  the  con- 
sequences of  maltreating  a  British  officer,  I  hoped 
that  the  holy  influence  of  my  Syud  friends  might 
prove  of  some  avail.  We  were  on  our  way,  ac- 
cordingly, and  I  was  consoling  poor  Hoossain 
with  the  assurance  that  his  life,  as  a  Mahomedan, 
was  at  all  events  secure,  when  a  cry  from  behiad 
attracted  our  attention,  and  looking  round,  we 
joyfully  recognized  our  friend,  the  second  Syud, 
who,  having  also  missed  our  place  of  conceal- 
ment, had  long  been  hunting  for  us.  His  return 
brought  a  most  welcome  reprieve,  from  what  I 
considered  almost  certain  destruction  ;  and  he  in- 
formed us,  that  the  rest  of  our  party  had  left  the 
village  some  hours  previously,  and  had  doubtless 
gone  on,  under  the  impression  that  we  had  pre- 
ceded them.  We  therefore  set  out  forthwith  in 
search;  and  after  tracing  them  for  two  hours 
from  village  to  village,  at  each  of  which  we  as- 
certained that  they  also  had  been  seeking  for  us, 
we  at  length  discovered  them  in  a  small  fort, 
assisting  at  the  coronach  for  the  dead  chief,  the 
tidings  of  whose  fete  at  Khelat  had  been  received 
that  very  afternoon.  Long  before  we  reached 
this  village,  the  wailing  of  the  women  had  burst 
upon  our  ears  at  intervals,  and  amid  the  deep 
stillness  of  the  night  it  had  sounded  very  plain- 
tively. The  relatives  of  the  deceased  urgently 
pressed  us  to  enter  the  house  of  mourning  ;  but 
in  the  time  of  such  affliction  we  would  not  be 
prevailed  on  to  intrude  ourselves,  and  after  rest- 
ing an  hour,  we  were  bat  too  glad  to  take  advan- 
tage of  so  good  an  excuse  for  resuming  our 
journey. 

"  Resolved  to  outstrip  the  news  of  the  Khelat 
catastrophe,  we  now  poshed  on  throughout  the 


night  at  a  rambling  pace  of  at  least  five  miles  an 
hour — not  once  drawing  bridle  until  the  grey  of 
the  morning  ;  having  then  travelled  eight  hours 
over  a  smooth  and  level  road,  which  was  lighted 
by  a  splendid  moon.  The  weather  has  now  be- 
come quite  mild,  and  whilst  it  forms  a  most 
agreeable  contrast  to  the  bitter  and  pinching  cold 
we  have  lately  endured,  seems  to  prove  how 
greatly  we  must  have  descended  since  leaving 
Khelat.  It  is  satisfactory  also  to  find,  that  we 
have  at  last  emerged  from  an  inhabited  country. 
Not  a  trace  of  any  human  habitation  have  we  seen 
within  the  last  thirty  miles  ;  and  it  is  therefore 
with  a  feeling  of  much  greater  security  than  I 
had  hitherto  permitted  myself  to  indulge,  that  we 
are  about  to  lie  down  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  to 
obtain  two  hours'  sleep.' 

During  this  short  period  of  slumber,  the 
Belooche  guide  deserted  them ;  and,  but 
that  they  slept  on  their  saddle-bags  with 
their  horses'  bridles  on  their  arms,  he  would 
probably  have  decamped  with  their  property 
and  their  steeds.  A  shepherd,  whom  they 
accidentally  met  next  morning,  supplied  the 
truant's  place,  and  onward  they  pushed  with 
the  energy  and  ^.ctivity  of  men  who  are  tra- 
velling for  their  lives.  During  the  whole  day 
they  traversed  a  wild  and  desolate  tract,  dis- 
covering not  a  trace  of  man  or  human  habita- 
tion, and  encamped  at  night  on  the  banks  of 
the  Dornach  river,  where,  for  the  first  time 
since  quitting  Kabul,  they  saw  a  patch  of 
green  grass,  with  a  few  juniper  berries. 

"  The  moon  was  almost  at  the  full,  and  we 
marched  at  midnight.  In  a  sequestered  dell,  lying 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hills,  and  seemingly 
quite  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  by  the 
wild,  sterile  mountains  surrounding  it,  we  passed 
several  fields  of  juwarree — the  first  I  had  beheld 
since  leaving  India — and  also  some  straggling 
hamlets.  Notwithstanding  the  peaceful  appear- 
ance of  their  secluded  abode,  the  inhabitants  of 
this  valley  are  represented  to  be  a  particularly 
wild  and  savage  race,  and  we  therefore  passed 
silently  on  our  way,  without  communicating  with, 
or  arousing  a  soul.  We  next  surrounded  the 
Poorallee  range,  which  appears  to  be  higher  than 
that  styled  Dornach  ;  and  here  my  hopes  of  the 
practicability  of  this  route,  which  had  hitherto 
been  sanguine,  were  completely  extinguished. 
The  road  over  this  pass,  which  I  saw  no  means 
of  otherwise  turning,  is  a  path  so  narrow,  steep, 
and  rocky — sometimes  winding  along  the  sides 
of  precipitous  hills — at  others,  through  narrow 
fissures  in  hard  rock — as  to  be  utterly  impracti- 
cable for  guns,  and  incapable  of  being  made  so 
unless  at  an  immense  cost  of  time  and  labour,  if 
at  all.  We  dismounted,  and  passed  the  day  in  a 
ravine,  which  afforded  a  scanty  supply  of  vrater, 
and  a  little  green  pasture  for  the  cattle-  Making 
pretext  of  the  heat,  I  here  separated  from  my 
companions,  and  sought  the  shelter  of  a  bush  at 
a  little  distance,  my  real  object  being  to  indulge 
in  the  perusal  of  a  "  Bombay  Times  "  newspaper 
of  the  I2th  of  October,  which  I  had  secreted 
about  my  person  for  the  purpose  of  beguiling  a 
weary  hour,  but  which  I  had  hitherto  found  no 
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opportunity  of  reading.  I  was  busily  occupied 
with  my  paper,  when  a  rustling  noise  above  me 
drew  my  attention  ;  and  looking  up,  I  was  not  a 
little  startled  to  find  myself  confronted  by  a  fe- 
rocious-looking Belooche,  who,  armed  with  a 
long  matchlock,  was  scanning  me  from  the  top 
of  the  bank.  On  my  calling  to  my  companions, 
who  were  seated  at  no  great  distance,  and  whom 
he  saw  immediately  rise,  the  ruffian  made  off. 
How  he  came  into  that  spot,  or  what  his  inten- 
tions were,  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea,  but  this 
rencontre  seemed  as  a  warning  to  me  not  to 
separate  again  from  my  companions,  and  to  be 
more  circumspect  in  future  how  I  exhibited  the 
newspaper.  In  the  evening,  we  continued  our 
journey  for  seven  hours  over  another  mountain- 
range,  both  the  ascent  and  descent  of  which  were 
easy.  The  road  generally  wound  along  smooth, 
firm,  sandy  beds  of  dry  water-channels,  which  in 
their  descent  gradually  widened  to  the  expanse 
of  a  magnificent  river,  though  totally  destitute  of 
water.  The  banks  are  sometimes  flanked  by 
sloping  hills,  and  skirted  with  shaded  tamarisk 
trees  of  gigantic  growth — at  others,  hemmed  in 
by  bare  perpendicular  rocks  of  great  altitude.  In 
the  former  case,  the  hills  generally  open  into 
wide  valleys ;  in  the  latter,  the  iron-girt  walls 
contract  into  a  narrow  channel.  Except  in  the 
secluded  dell,  noticed  above,  not  a  trace  of  any 
inhabitant  presented  itself  during  this  day's  march, 
which  lasted  eighteen  hours.  The  bold  moun- 
tain scenery  throughout  the  whole  distance,  al- 
ternately cast  in  deep  shadow,  and  next  lighted 
up  by  the  brightest  moonbeams,  was  striking  and 
beautiful ;  and  in  many  clumps  of  the  "  prickly 
pear  "  I  had  the  pleasure  of  recognizing  an  old 
and  familiar  Indian  acquaintance,  which  conjured 
up  pleasing  reminiscences  of  boar  and  tiger-hunts 
to  "  wile  the  weary  way."  At  break  of  day  we 
arose  from  our  bivouack,  and  continued  to  wind 
along  the  beds  of  dry  water-channels,  from 
which,  after  two  hours'  travelling,  the  road  at 
last  emerged,  and  right  glad  was  I  then  to  find 
my  view  to  the  southward  unconfined  by  hills. 
All  before  me  now  is  open,  all  difficulties  are 
surmounted,  and  having  outstripped  the  tidings 
of  the  fall  of  Khelat,  there  was  little  danger  to 
be  apprehended  during  the  residue  of  the  jour- 
ney." 

It  was  most  fortunate  that  Colonel  Out- 
ram's  impatience  to  be  at  Bombay  did  not 
permit  him  to  act  in  accordance  with  the 
above  persuasion,  since  the  greatest  danger, 
though  he  himself  had  no  suspicion  of  it, 
was  at  that  very  moment  close  at  his  heels. 
He  arrived  at  Sunmiani  on  the  morning  of 
the  twenty-third,  and  having,  through  the 
agency  of  a  Hindu  merchant,  obtained  a  boat, 
embarked  that  same  evening  on  his  way  to 
Karachi. 

"  From  that  town  I  proceed'ed,"  he  says,  "  to 
Bombay,  and  not  many  days  after  my  arrival 
there,  a  party  of  Belooche  horse-dealers  also 
landed,  who  had  embarked  at  Sunmiani  very 
shortly  after  my  departure  from  that  seaport. 
They  state  that  at  midnight  of  the  evening  on 
which  I  sailed,  the  son  of  Wullee  Mohammed 


Khan  (the  chief  of  Wudd,  who  was  slain  at  the 
storm  of  Khelat),  arrived  in  great  haste  with  a 
party  who  was  in  pursuit  of  me  ;  and  on  learn- 
ing that  I  had  already  gone,  displayed  extreme 
disappointment  and  irritation.  It  would  appear, 
that  information  of  my  journey  and  disguise  had 
been  received  by  this  chief  the  day  after  I 
passed  through  Nal.  To  the  forced  march  of 
fifty  miles,  therefore,  which  was  made  thence 
by  our  party,  with  the  design  of  outstripping  the 
flying  tidings  of  the  overthrow  of  Khelat,  I  may 
consider  myself  principally  indebted  for  my  es- 
cape— my  pursuers  having  missed  me  at  the 
seaport  of  Sunmiani  only  by  a  few  hours." 

To  follow  this  most  indefatigable  and 
high-minded  public  servant  through  the  re- 
mainder of  his  career,  would  so  greatly  ex- 
ceed our  limits,  that  we  are  compelled  to 
deny  ourselves  that  pleasure.  We  must  not, 
however,  pass  over  his  brilliant  defence  of 
the  residency  at  Hyderabad  with  a  small 
honorary  escort  which  beat  back  and  held 
in  check,  during  upwards  of  four  hours,  a 
force  which  to  any  other  but  English  sol- 
diers would  have  appeared  overwhelming.* 
The  assailing  party  consisted  of  8000  Be- 
looches,  esteemed  generally  the  bravest  sol- 
diers in  Asia.  They  were  led  on  to  the 
attack  by  Meer  Shah-dad-Khan,  one  of  the 
principal  Amirs,  his  cousin,  Meer  Mohammed 
Khan,  and  several  other  distinguished  chiefs. 
The  escort,  the  only  defenders  of  the  resi- 
dency, consisted  of  the  light  company  of 
Her  Majesty's  22d  regiment  under  Captain 
Conway.  To  abridge  the  account  given  by 
Colonel  Outram  himself,  would  be  to  deprive 
it  of  all  its  interest.  We  shall,  therefore, 
once  more  permit  him  to  be  the  histoiiogra- 
pher  of  his  own  achievements,  though  the 
modest  reserve  of  his  language  by  no  means 
does  justice  to  them. 

"  At  nine,  a.m.,  this  morning,  a  dense  body  of 
cavalry  and  infantry  took  post  on  three  sides  of 
the  Agency  compound  (the  fourth  being  defend- 
ed by  the  Planet  steamer,  about  five  hundred 
yards  distant),  in  the  gardens  and  houses  which 
immediately  command  the  enclosure,  and  which 
it  was  impossible  to  hold  with  our  limited  num- 
bers ;  a  hot  fire  was  opened  by  the  enemy,  and 
continued  incessantly  for  four  hours,  but  all  their 


*  The  history  of  the  events  which  preceded  this 
exploit,  the  reader  will  find  in  Captain  Postans's 
'  Personal  Observations  on  Sinde.'  This  highly  in- 
teresting and  able  work  should  be  familiar  to  all 
who  desire  to  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Sin- 
dian  affairs.  The  author's  political  appointment 
enabled  him  to  observe  whatever  was  going  for- 
ward ;  and  he  turned  to  the  best  account  the  ad- 
vantages of  his  position.  He  views,  however,  more 
favourably  than  we  do  the  proceedings  of  the  Amirs, 
for  which  we  can  no  otherwise  account  than  by 
supposing  it  to  be  the  effect  of  a  personal  know- 
ledge of  those  amiable  despots. 
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efforts  to  enter  the  Agency  enclosure,  although 
merely  surrounded  by  a  wall  varying  from  four 
to  five  feet  high,  were  frustrated  by  Captain 
Conway's  able  distribution  of  his  small  band, 
and  the  admirable  conduct  of  every  individual 
soldier  composing  it  under  the  gallant  example 
of  their  commanding  officer  and  his  subalterns, 
Lieutenant  Plarding  and  Ensign  Pennefather, 
Her  Majesty's  22d  regiment, also  Captains  Green 
of  the  21st  regiment  native  infantry,  and  Wells 
of  the  15th  regiment,  who  volunteered  their 
services,  to  each  of  whom  was  assigned  the 
charge  of  a  separate  quarter,  also  to  your  aide- 
de-camp.  Captain  Brown,  Bengal  Engineers, 
who  carried  my  orders  to  the  steamer,  and  as- 
sisted in  working  her  guns  and  directing  the 
flanking  fire.  Our  ammunition  being  limited  to 
forty  rounds  per  man,  the  officers  directed  their 
■whole  attention  to  reserving  their  fire  and  keep- 
ing their  men  close  under  cover,  never  showing 
themselves  or  returning  a  shot,  except  when  the 
enemy  attempted  to  rush,  or  showed  themselves 
in  great  numbers,  consequently  great  execution 
was  done  with  trifling  expenditure  of  ammuni- 
tion, and  with  little  loss.  Our  hope  of  receiv- 
ing a  reinforcement  and  a  supply  of  ammunition 
by  the  '  Satellite '  steamer  (hourly  expected)  be- 
ing disappointed,  on  the  arrival  of  that  vessel 
without  either,  shortly  after  the  commencement 
of  the  attack,  it  was  decided  at  12  a.ivi.,  after  be- 
ing three  hours  under  fire,  to  retire  to  the  steam- 
er, while  still  we  had  sufficient  ammunition  to 
fight  the  vessel  up  the  river  ;  accordingly  I  re- 
quested Captain  Conway  to  keep  the  enemy  at 
bay  for  one  hour,  while  the  property  was  re- 
moved, for  which  that  time  was  ample,  could 
the  camp  followers  be  induced  to  exert  them- 
selves ;  after  delivering  their  first  loads  on 
board,  however,  they  were  so  terrified  at  the 
enemy's  cross  fire  on  the  clear  space  between 
the  compound  and  the  vessel,  that  none  could  be 
persuaded  to  return  except  a  few  of  the  officers' 
servants,  with  whose  assistance  but  little  could 
be  removed  during  the  limited  time  we  could 
afford,  consequently  much  had  to  be  abandoned, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  the  loss  chiefly  fell 
upon  the  officers  and  men,  who  were  too  much 
occupied  in  keeping  off  the  enemy,  to  be  able  to 
attend  to  their  own  interests  ;  accordingly,  after 
the  expiration  of  another  hour  (during  which 
the  enemy,  despairing  of  otherwise  effecting 
their  object,  had  brought  up  six  guns  to  bear 
upon  us)  we  took  measures  to  evacuate  the 
Agency.  Captain  Conway  called  in  his  posts, 
and  all  being  united,  retired  in  a  body,  covered 
by  a  few  skirmishers,  as  deliberately  as  on  pa- 
rade (carrying  off  our  slain  and  wounded),  which, 
and  the  fire  from  the  steamboats,  deterred  the 
enemy  from  pressing  on  us  as  they  might  have 
done.  All  being  embarked,  I  then  directed  Mr. 
Acting-commander  Miller,  commanding  the 
'  Satellite,'  to  proceed  with  his  vessel  to  the 
wood  station,  three  miles  up  the  river,  on  the 
opposite  bank,  to  secure  a  sufficiency  of  fuel  for 
our  purposes  ere  it  should  be  destroyed  by  the 
enemy,  while  I  remained  with  the  '  Planet '  to 
take  off  the  barge  that  was  moored  to  the  shore. 
This  being  a  work  of  some  time,  during  which 
a  hot  fire  was  opened  on  the  vessel  from  three 
guns  which  the  enemy  brought  to  bear  on  her, 
besides  small  arms ;  and  requiring  much  per- 


sonal exposure  of  the  crew  (especially  of  Mr. 
Cole,  the  commander  of  the  vessel),  I  deem  it 
my  duty  to  bring  to  your  favourable  notice  their 
zealous  exertions  on  the  occasion,  and  also  ex- 
press my  obligation  to  Messrs.  Miller  and  Cole 
for  the  flanking  fire  they  maintained  on  the  ene- 
my during  their  attack  on  the  Agency,  and  for 
their  support  during  the  retirement  and  embarka- 
tion of  the  troops.  The  '  Satellite  '  was  also 
exposed  to  these  guns  in  her  progress  up  to  the 
wood  station,  one  of  which  she  dismounted  by 
her  fire ;  the  vessels  were  followed  by  large 
bodies  for  about  three  miles,  occasionally  open- 
ing their  guns  upon  us  to  no  purpose  ;  since 
then  we  have  pursued  our  voyage  up  the  Indus, 
about  fifteen  miles,  without  molestation,  and  pur- 
pose to-morrow  morning  anchoring  off  Mut- 
taree." 

The  above  slight  outline  of  Colonel  Out- 
ram's  services  will  probably  awaken  in 
many  the  recollection  of  the  conduct  by 
which  Lord  Ellenborough  repaid  them.  At 
present,  however,  their  positions  have  been 
rev^ersed,  the  former  being  once  more  en- 
gaged in  that  career  of  honour  for  which 
nature  has  fitted  him,  while  the  latter  has 
been  unceremoniously  removed  from  his 
post,  probably  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  otium  sine  dignitate.  Whether  his 
successor  will  observe  a  more  judicious 
course  of  policy  towards  the  best  officers  in 
the  army,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  fore- 
see. Our  expectations  are  not  over  san- 
guine ;  for  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  goes  out  as 
the  protege  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  with 
whom,  of  all  men  living,  we  should  be  most 
reluctant  to  entrust  the  destinies  of  India. 
His  intemperate  and  unstatesmanlike  speech 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  was  inspired  by  the 
consciousness  that  the  attempt  of  the  Tories 
to  govern  India  presented  the  most  humiliat- 
ing contrast  with  the  brilliant  achievements 
of  the  Whigs  in  that  quarter.  His  grace 
felt,  and  knew  that  the  world  would  feel, 
how  completely  he  and  his  colleagues  had 
failed  to  chalk  out  a  new  course  of  action 
for  themselves,  and  that  they  had  been  com- 
pelled to  imitate  in  a  crude  and  imperfect 
manner  the  bold  and  comprehensive  plans 
of  their  predecessors.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington is  thoroughly  aware,  that  if  the 
Sinde  and  Gwalior  campaigns  be  justifiable, 
those  of  Affghanistan  and  Beloochistan 
were  still  more  so.  He  writhes,  therefore, 
under  the  conviction  that  the  retreat  from 
Kabul  and  Kandahar  was  inspired  by  the 
combined  feelings  of  weakness,  envy,  and 
irresolution.  Again,  had  the  Liberals  been 
in  office  the  Gwalior  territories  would  either 
not  have  been  invaded,  or  having  been  in- 
vaded and  subdued,  would  have  been  perma- 
nently annexed  to  our  empire.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  like  those  who  sent  him  out,  never 
knew  his  own  mind.     He  boasted  inces- 
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santly  of  his  peaceful  designs,  while  hurry- 
ing from  one  war  to  another,  and  talked  of 
foUy  while  projecting  the  retreat  from  Aff- 
*ghanistan !  On  the  subject  of  the  army, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  opinion  is  of  more 
value  than  it  can  be  on  any  political  ques- 
tion ;  and  in  the  farewell  dinner  giren  to 
the  present  governor-general,  he  observed 
that  that  army  was  never  at  any  period  in  a 
state  of  higher  efficiency  than  it  is  at  the 
present  moment.  In  the  course  of  the  arti- 
cles we  project  on  India,  and  on  the  army 
as  its  best  defence,  we  hope  to  offer  irrefra- 
gable proofs  of  this,  especially  should  the 
officers  of  the  Company's  service  be  dis- 
posed to  favour  us  with  that  assistance 
which  none  are  so  able  as  they  to  render. 
We  therefore  invite  all  who  approve  of  our 
design  to  forward  us  any  such  original  in- 
formation, anecdotes,  &c.,  as  they  may  pos- 
sess and  may  be  willing  to  communicate, 
persuaded  that  we  shall  make  of  whatever 
they  may  favour  us  with,  the  use  best  cal- 
culated to  redound  to  the  honour  of  the 
army. 


Art.  VII. — Angleterre.  Par  Alfred  Mi- 
cHiELs.  (England,  by  A.  Michiels.) 
Paris  ;  Coquebert.     1844. 

The  works  of  the  author  of  this  wonderful 
book  have  been  hitherto  unknown  to  us  ; 
and  we  are  curious  to  know  the  opinion  of 
the  French  critics  concerning  him.  Has 
the  volume  called  '  Angleterre '  been  re- 
ceived gravely  as  an  authentic  narrative  ? 
Does  the  French  public  believe  its  state- 
ments, and  gather  matter  out  of  its  ingeni- 
ous pages  corroborative  of  its  hatred  for  our 
perfidious  nation  ?  Do  the  '  National '  and 
the  '  Siecle '  quote  from  it  with  approval, 
and  point  out  the  opinions  of  the  '  homme 
consciencieux,  esprit  distingue,  ecrivain  se- 
rieux,  M.  Alfred  Michiels,'  as  capable  of 
directing  his  countrymen  in  their  judgment 
of  England  and  its  institutions  ?  Indeed 
they  are  ignorant  enough  to  believe  him  : 
and  of  all  the  civilized  countries  in  Europe, 
France  perhaps  is  the  only  one  where  such 
a  book  could  be  written,  or  published,  or 
credited.  The  narrative  of  that  distin- 
guished foreigner  Hajji  Baba,  of  Ispahan,  is 
almost  as  correct,  and  the  travels  of  the 
famous  HanoverianBaron,  Monsieur  de  Miin- 
chausen,  scarcely  less  authentic. 

When  the  great  Michiels  came  among  us 
does  not  appear.  The  interesting  date  of 
that  event  our  author  keeps  back  with  stu- 


dious obscurity.  Nor  does  he  appear  to 
have  seen  anybody  of  note  in  this  country. 
He  says  he  lived  in  a  boarding-house,  and 
his  '  Angleterre '  consists  of  Boulogne,  Lon- 
don, Richmond,  Hampton  Court,  Windsor, 
and — Bethnal  Green.  Regarding  all  these 
places  he  has  drawn  much  information  out 
of  the  guide-books,  the  origin  of  which 
learning  he  does  not  acknowledge,  and  adds 
reflections  of  his  own  far  more  curious  and 
valuable  than  any  facts  which  he  has  gath- 
ered from  the  various  works  of  previous 
travellers  which  he  has  consulted. 

History  is  indeed  Michiels'  forte  :  and  he 
is  happier  than  most  French  travellers  in 
being,  as  he  says,  a  master  of  our  language. 
He  had  known  it  since  his  earliest  youth. 
He  had  perused  a  great  number  of  British 
authors,  and  often  had  dreamt  of  the  '  land 
of  minstrels,'  and  the  moment  he  put  his 
foot  on  shore  he  resembled  (in  his  private 
opinion)  '  a  man  who  had  fallen  in  love  with 
a  woman  at  the  sight  of  her  portrait,  who 
had  mused  in  ecstasy  over  her  image  :  who 
seeks  her  trembling  with  hope,  and  falls 
down  panting  at  her  feet  the  moment  he  has 
found  her  abode.'  Was  ever  country  so 
complimented  by  a  Frenchman  before  ? 
Happy  is  ours  to  have  so  passionate  an  ad- 
mirer. It  has  been  pronounced  by  the  poet 
to  be  a  special  benefit  to  mankind  to  be  able 
'  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us.'  Let  us 
accompany  awhile  this  accomplished  M. 
Michiels  through  his  peregrinations,  and 
hear  the  remarks  that  he  makes  regarding 
our  manners  and  institutions. 

These  opinions  are  exceedingly  curious. 
Arrived  at  Boulogne,  and  before  he  catches 
sight  of  England,  our  sentimental  traveller 
begins  to  point  morals  at  us,  and  gives  us 
some  useful  lessons  apropos  of  Buonaparte's 
pillar, — that  object  which  eight  hundred 
cockneys  weekly  are  now  in  the  habit  of 
visiting : 

"  On  the  15th  of  August,  1804,"  says  Mi- 
chiels, "  the  fete  day  of  Napoleon,  a  hundred 
thousand  men  were  here  assembled  under  the 
orders  of  Marshal  Soult.  They  were  formed 
in  a  semicircle,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  throne 
of  the  emperor  was  raised,  and  over  it  the  ban- 
ner of  the  nations  which  his  genius  and  French 
intrepidity  had  conquered.  All  hearts  beat :  a 
thousand  visions  of  glory  traversed  the  mind. 
Buonaparte  was  about  to  found  the  legion  of 
honour.  Two  thousand  drummers  saluted  him, 
and  the  fete  began.  *  *  The  menaced  shores 
of  England  trembled  no  doubt  when  the  breeze 
brought  to  her  the  murmurs  of  this  enthusiastic 
crowd,  when  the  shouts  of  the  legionaries,  min- 
gled with  the  plaudits  of  the  expiring  waves, 
reached  the  strand.  The  army  desired  that  a 
monument  should  for  ever  recall  the  remem- 
brance of  so  great  a  ceremony.     It  raised  half 
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a  column,  not  having  time  to  construct  the  capi- 
tal. The  pillar  was  terminated  in  1841,  by  the 
orders  of  Louis  Philippe.  Elevated  on  the 
summit  of  the  rock  it  looks  towards  the  hostile 
island,  and  seems  to  give  it  a  perpetual  lesson.^'' 

A  man  who  commences  a  book  in  this 
way  is  pretty  sure  to  prove  an  amusing  com- 
panion, and  w^e  felt  at  once  that  his  work 
must  be  read  with  respectful  interest.  Each 
of  these  brief  sentences  in  which  our  author 
describes  the  above  pillar  is  of  vast  elo- 
quence surely.  All  hearts  beat.  Napoleon 
founded  the  legion  of  honour,  and — and  two 
thousand  drummers  saluted  him.  The  army, 
desirous  to  erect  a  monument  to  perpetuate 
the  remembrance  of  the  ceremony,  built 
half  a  column — because  they  had  not  time 
to  do  any  more.  And  there  it  stands — for 
what  purpose,  in  Heaven's  name  ? — to  give 
England  a  perpetual  lesson. 

That  is  a  sly  satire  of  Michiels.  It  is  a 
lesson  to  England  certainly  ;  but  it  is  a  les- 
son to  France  too,  which  the  sly  moraliser 
would  doubtless  have  his  countrymen  take 
to  heart.  It  seems  to  say — O  England,  let 
this  monument  teach  you  how  to  regard  us. 
We  did  all  we  could  to  frighten  you.  We 
went  every  length  to  show  our  ill-will.  We 
bullied  and  threatened  to  our  utmost.  But 
we  could  do  nothing  and  so  we  came  away ; 
erecting  this  monument  as  a  token  of  the 
triumph  which  we  had  achieved,  and  leav- 
ing it  as  a  lesson  to  you  in  future  ages  ;  that 
sort  of  lesson  which  Canute  read  the  waves, 
when,  according  to  the  legend,  he  ran  away 
from  them,  and  left  his  chair  iDehind.  And 
do  not  let  any  good-natured  foreign  reader 
quarrel  with  us  for  mentioning  a  disagreea- 
ble subject :  it  is  not  our  moral,  be  it  remem- 
bered, but  that  of  our  traveller,  Alfred 
Michiels. 

He  goes  on  musing  from  his  mound  upon 
the  vast  ocean  before  him,  and  stating  gpeat 
and  wonderful  truths  concerning  it.  '  Na- 
tions die — empires  crumble — races  perish — 
but  Time,  which  spares  nothing  else,  never 
stops  the  music  (melopcBo)  of  these  eternal 
waves.'  They  are  also  dangerous.  *  Vora- 
cious monsters  inhabit  them,  and  menace 
the  imprudent  who  confide  themselves  to 
their  waters.  Vegetables  and  animals  peo- 
ple their  solitude,  and  frighten  the  spirit  by 
their  singular  forms  and  heteroclite  charac- 
ter. He  thought  the  day  would  never  rise 
again,  and  that  death  and  solitude  were  about 
to  take  possession  of  the  globe.  Before 
such  a  sight  any  man,  however  small  his 
sensibility,  would  have  had  difficulty  to  re- 
frain from  tears.' — Indeed  he  is  a  noble 
specimen  of  a  French  cockney,  and  it  is  fine 
to  picture  to  oneself  the  image  of  Alfred 
Michiels  waiting  by  the  side  of  the  ocean ;  ' 


that  is,  if  he  ever  did  visit  the  sea-side — about 
which  we  shall  express  a  few  opinions  pre- 
sently. 

He  does  not  state  whether  he  cried  or  not ; 
but  night  fell,  it  was  time  to  go  into  Bou- 
logne ;  and  in  ten  minutes  after  he  reached 
that  city,  he  was  on  board  the  Harlequin 
steamer,  treading  that  menacing  wave  which 
he  had  just  contemplated  with  such  profound 
emotion.  The  night  was  clear — the  stars 
bright  over  head,  did  not  yet  shine  bright 
enough  to  '  illumine  the  depths  of  the  sea/ 
and  'the  wheels  of  the  vessel,'  Michiels 
says,  in  a  great  image,  '  struck  in  obscurity 
the  black  face  of  ocean' — boxed  the  ears  of 
the  Negro  Neptune. 

The  consequences  of  such  an  insult  to  the 
god  are  but  too  obvious.  Michiels  was  sick. 
He  was  seized,  he  says,  'with  astonishing 
promptitude' — and  lay  inanimate  until  morn* 
ing.  '  There  are  very  humiliating  things  in 
this  world,'  adds  poor  Alfred,  moaning  out  of 
his  crib. 

But  with  morning  life  was  restored  to 
Michiels.  He  attributes  his  recovery  to  the 
re-appearance  of  that  sun  whose  departure 
he  had  announced  the  day  before  as  likely 
to  be  eternal ;  but  the  probability  is,  that  it 
was  because  Michiels  now  found  himself  in 
calm  water  in  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
that  he  was  no  longer  in  a  '  humiliating  po- 
sition. Other  mariners  of  his  sort  have 
experienced,  under  like  circumstances,  a 
similar  relief.  Almost  all  the  travellers 
came  upon  deck,  and  an  Englishman,  '  about 
forty  years  old'  (the  circumstantial  nature  of 
the  evidence  is  extremely  interesting),  '  cor- 
dially presented'  to  Michiels  a  gourd  full  of 
brandy  ;  which  offer  Alfred  accepted.  We 
can  see  him  crawling  out  of  the  fore  cabin 
and  fixing  his  pale  lips  upon  the  English- 
man's '  gourd' — a  vegetable  which  our  island- 
ers are  always  in  the  habit  of  carrying. 

He  left  his  baggage  at  the  Custom  House, 
and  began,  forthwith,  wandering  about  the 
city,  that  darling  London,  his  passion  for 
which  he  has  already  described.  The  first 
thing  he  naturally  saw  was  the  Monument  of 
Fish-street-hill,  on  which  he  proceeds  to  nar- 
rate the  history  of  the  famous  fire  of  1666  : 
from  that  he  branches  off  to  an  agreeable 
dissertation  on  the  plague  ;  which  leads  him 
to  Old  St.  Paul's,  whence  he  passes  to  the 
existing  edifice,  of  which  Alfred  has  rather 
a  contemptuous  opinion.  "  Wren,"  he  says, 
"  was  not  a  man  of  genius,  he  was  a  poor 
creature,  a  blind  copyist,  who  fancied  that 
he  was  producing  pure  forms,  whereas  he 
only  produced  '  monsters  without  character, 
without  value,  without  harmony,  and  without 
vital  force.'"  His  claims  at  any  rate  are 
disposed  of:  and  the  architect  of  St.  Paul's 
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and  Greenwich  has  got  his  deserts.  How- 
ever, he  is  not  always  so  severe  :  Michiels, 
cool  with  regard  to  the  cathedral,  admires 
Guildhall  very  much,  and  finds  it  of  a  re- 
markably pure  goihic  architecture. 

We  have  before  signalised  a  practice  of 
the  modern  French  tourists  (Victor  Hugo 
and  Alexander  Dumas  especially),  who,  the 
instant  they  arrive  at  the  place,  proceed  to 
rob  the  guide-books  wholesale,  and  to  trans- 
fer the  information  contained  in  those  care- 
ful and  useful,  but  not  rare  volumes  to  their 
own  pages.  Now  if  this  sort  of  robbery  be 
considered  as  a  proof  of  skill — there  is  per- 
haps no  man  on  record  who  has  robbed  so 
much  as  Michiels,  and  who  finds  such  oppor- 
tunities to  pass  oflf  page  upon  page  of  his  bor- 
rowed lore.  Thus,  in  one  instant,  still  ill 
with  the  '  humiliations'  of  the  voyage,  and 
"with  drops  from  the  revivifying  '  gourd'  of 
the  Englishman  still  on  his  beard  and  mus- 
taches, Michiels  falls  to  with  his  archaeolo- 
gical talk,  and  the  city,  the  Mansion  House, 
the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  dinner  to  the  allied 
sovereigns,  are  described  before  he  is  even 
settled  in  his  inn.  The  historical  disquisi- 
tions, we,  in  our  discussion  of  Michiels, 
shall  for  the  most  part  omit.  They  are 
known  to  us  ;  or  if  not  known,  to  be  learned 
with  ease  :  it  is  Michiels  personally  who  in- 
terests us,  the  elegant  traveller,  the  enthusi- 
ast, the  wise  and  honest  commentator  upon 
things  which  he  has  really  seen  and  deeply 
meditated  upon. 

In  speaking  of  the  appearance  of  the  city, 
he  pays  some  very  high  and  deserved  com- 
pliments ,  to  the  sewers  of  London.  "  The 
waters  of  the  skies  above,"  says  he,  "  mois- 
ten its  streets  ;  no  impure  streams  are  poured 
on  them  from  any  part.  But — and  probably 
from  the  great  fire  of  London — the  town  still 
retains  the  physiognomy  of  a  city  that  has 
been  burned.  Seen  from  St.  Paul's,  the 
town  has,  so  to  speak,  a  scrofulous  look : 
retaining  the  appearance  which  the  fire  im- 
pressed upon  it  at  the  most  perilous  period 
of  its  history,  like  those  individuals  whom  a 
horrid  evil  has  stricken  in  their  youth,  and 
who  bear  the  tragic  imprint  of  it  for  ever." 
This  is  quite  novel  and  elegant.  London 
has  never  yet  been  looked  upon  in  a  scorbu- 
tic point  of  view :  nor,  seeing  that  all  the 
houses,  and  edifices  built  by  the  wretched 
Wren,  are  new,  could  any  but  a  man  of 
Michiels'  genius  have  detected  upon  them 
the  tragic  imprint  of  the  old  fire. 

At  night,  however,  he  speaks  of  the  city 
with  a  more  tender  spirit. 

"  Past  midnight  the  view  of  London  is  much 
more  agreeable.  When  the  inhabitants  are  a 
prey  to  slumber,  and  the  clatter  of  the  vehicles 


and  the  noise  of  the  multitude  are  heard  no  more  ; 
when  the  chimneys  have  ceased  to  cast  up  their 
vapours — the  sky,  veiled  until  then,  displays  its 
radiant  dome.     At  the  same  time  the  soul  puri- 
fies itself  in  contemplating  the  brilliancy  of  the 
stars.     The  eye  plunges  into  immensity,  as  if  to 
seek  for  the  God  whose  grandeur  it  recounts ! 
How  brilliant  everything  is  above  yonder — how 
tranquil !     How  everything  flatters  the  imagina- 
tion, and  speaks  a  poetic  language  to  the  heart ! 
The  Tower,  too,  has  been  embellished  by  the 
change.     The  two  ranks  of  candelabra  along  the 
pavements  shine  without  anything  to  interrupt 
their  splendour  :  they  really  compose  an  illumi- 
nation which  seems  prolonged  indefinitely.    Each 
hotel  has  a  lamp  fixed  over  the  gate,  which  casts 
its  brilliancy  without  as  well  as  on  the  interior 
arcade.     From  distance  to  distance  a  watchman 
circulates,  the  protecting  spirit  of  the  place  :  no 
fear  troubles  the  spirit,  nor  disquiets  the  reverie. 
The  calm,  the  solitude,  the  darkness,  which  en- 
velopes them  above  and  around,  gives  the  monu- 
ments an  imposing  expression  which  they  do  not 
possess  during  the  day.     Here  and  there  a  tardy 
lamp  is  shining — it  illumines  the  dying  man's 
bed,  the  speculator's   window,  or  the  delights 
of  mutual    happiness.      What    dark    projects 
and  guilty  schemes  has  this  night  interrupted  I 
What  hatred,  what  treasure,  what  brutal  errors 
sleep   in   those  heads  now  lying  in  temporary 
death,  or  in  the  shape  of  dark  dreams  visit  them! 
Ah,  if  all  men  could  but  rise  one  morning  burning 
with  a  sacred  passion  for  love  and  truth !     If 
they  could  wake  and  find  in  their  hearts  only 
charitable  sentiments,  sage  principles,  and  glori- 
ous desires  !  how  the  evils  which  at  present  in- 
fest life  would  be  lessened  or  diverted !  how  no- 
ble and  delightful  would  be  the  lot  destined  for 
our  race  so  worn  by  suffering  and  care  !" 

That  passage  about  'a  sainted  love  of 
truth,'  is  above  all  very  fine.  When  a  man 
is  writing  down  his  own  vocation,  you  may 
be  sure  he  is  sincere.  How  many  copies  of 
this  book  (Heaven  bless  us  !)  would  be  sold, 
if  a  sainted  love  of  truth  actuated  all  Michiels' 
fellow-creatures?  And  is  it  not  praise- 
worthy of  a  man  to  write  against  '  treasons, 
hatred,  and  stupid  errors,'  when  we  have 
him  presently  discoursing  in  the  following 
fashion  ? 

"  I  had  resolved  to  walk  for  several  days  about 
London  as  chance  should  lead  me,  without  any 
other  purpose  than  to  observe  the  general  aspect 
of  men  and  things.  Even  the  hotel  in  which  I 
was  lodged  oflJered  me,  at  the  onset,  some  sub- 
ject for  remark.  It  was  a  boarding-house,  to 
which,  however,  all  the  world  was  not  welcome, 
but  to  which  a  presentation  was  necessary. 
This  precaution  already  gave  me  a  proof  of  the 
general  want  of  confidence  in  England.  Au 
reste  the  house  was  small  and  snug,  and  well 
carpeted  from  head  to  foot.  Two  old  English 
women  kept  it,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
kitchen-work,  two  Irish  women  performed  the 
servants'  work.  Never,  surely,  were  domestics 
more  wretched.  The  hatred  lohich  their  nation 
awakens    among   their   oppressors,  perpetually 
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brought  down  upon  these  poor  girls  their  mis- 
tress' anger :  a  tempest  of  scolding,  often  ac- 
companied by  brutality,  poured  on  them  from 
evening  till  night.  Ill  provided  with  bed,  board, 
or  clothes,  they  were  learning  to  understand 
what  human  justice  and  charity  are.  They  did 
all  in  their  power  to  satisfy  their  despots,  and 
could  not  succeed  ;  I  doubt  whether  the  whole 
year  through  a  single  kind  word  was  addressed 
to  them.  They  had  so  profound  a  feeling  of 
their  distress,  that  they  ended  by  making  no  re- 
ply to  the  insults  and  ill-treatment  heaped  upon 
them  ;  they  could  weep  no  longer.  Why  weep, 
indeed,  over  such  hopeless  misfortune ! 

"  I  must  confess  the  poor  girls  were  not 
pretty  ;  but  still  they  inspired  me  with  a  sover- 
eign pity.  I  love  the  Gaelic  nation  where  they 
were  born,  and  of  which  they  exemplified  to  me 
the  misery.  The  wrecks  of  a  race  once  power- 
ful and  covering  all  Europe,  it  is  closing  now  in 
the  bosom  of  desolation  a  glorious  and  a  painful 
career.  The  Normans  and  Saxons  who  trample 
them  under  foot  never  give  them  a  moment's 
rest :  they  plunge  them  into  that  frozen  mud  into 
which  the  Florentine  poet  exiles  traitors  ;  each 
day  they  are  thrust  a  degree  lower,  and  if  they 
make  an  attempt  to  escape  from  the  abyss,  their 
tormentors  put  a  knife  at  their  throats,  infected 
with  every  deadly  poison.  Ah  !  why  cannot  a 
nation  expire  like  an  individual  1  The  agonies 
of  Ireland  would  then  at  last  come  to  an  end. 

"  And  yet  in  spite  of  the  triple  malediction 
which  weighs  her  down,  Ireland  continues  to 
produce  great  men  :  she  holds  up  her  head 
against  her  cruel  rival,  and  disputes  with  her  the 
triumphs  of  glory.  It  seems  as  if  she  wanted  to 
render  her  rival's  injustice  and  tyranny  more 
conspicuous.  She  has  always  had  a  harp  for  her 
emblem — formerly  she  embroidered  it  on  her 
banners,  and  used  it  to  sing  her  victories. 
Alas !  she  has  only  sorrows  now  to  sing,  and  the 
wind,  as  it  passes  through  the  magic  chords,  only 
awakens  from  ihem  the  notes  of  despair. 

"  Whenever  I  spoke  of  these  poor  slaves,  my 
hostesses  contented  themselves  by  saying,  'They 
are  Irish  women!'  as  if  their  nationality  justified 
all  crimes  that  were  committed." 

The  two  victims  of  British  tyranny  in  this 
exclusive  establishment,  honoured  by  the  re- 
sidence of  Michiels,  affected  him  greatly  by 
singing  a  certain  song,  entitled,  he  says,  the 
*  Two  Guardian  Angels,'  a  national  melody, 
by  turns  sad  and  lively,  passing  alternately 
from  the  tones  of  menace  to  those  of  frightful 
despair.  One  of  the  guardian  angels,  Alfred 
says,  counselled  resignation,  tears  and  pray- 
ers ;  whereas  the  other  rallied  the  nation  for 
its  tranquillity,  excited  it  to  carnage,  and 
doomed  it  to  endless  affliction,  if  it  drew  not 
from  its  sheath  the  vengeful  c/ay wore.  Has 
any  one  ever  heard  of  this  poem  and  the 
angels  ?  It  is  quite  clear  which  of  the 
guardians  Michiels  would  be  for  following, 
for  the  young  hero  breaks  out  in  the  follow- 
ing noble  strain  concerning  them. 

"  O  ancient  Ireland,  old  sister  of  Gaul !  listen 


to  the  song  of  thine  exterminating  angel !  re- 
main no  longer  motionless  as  the  statue  of 
desolation,  wave  in  the  sun  thy  intrepid  glaive — 
that  sword  of  which  the  brilliancy  used  to 
frighten  thy  enemies  of  old.  Be  not  lulled  to 
sleep  by  vain  harangues,  by  judicial  subtleties, — 
the  ways  of  diction  are  not  the  paths  of  inde- 
pendence. For  a  people  that  would  free  itself 
the  roaring  of  cannon  is  the  most  eloquent  of  lan- 
guage— the  sword  and  the  grape-shot  the  most 
persuasive  means.  Do  you  fancy  that  you  can 
convince  or  mollify  England  1  Think  you  she 
will  come  and  file  your  chains  and  say,  '  Let  us 
embrace  V  Never  was  folly  equal  to  this.  . 
What  ?  publicans  weep  for  repentance  and  re- 
lease their  prey !  the  thing  was  never  heard  of. 
A  rhetorician  deliver  millions  of  men  ?  it  never 
has,  it  never  can  be  heard  of.  Every  day  of 
delay  prepares  for  you  a  year  of  servitude :  ia 
the  midst  of  the  fine  protests  that  people  are  re- 
citing to  you,  the  Normans  take  possession  : 
troops  and  ships  of  war  cover  your  soil,  and 
watch  with  lighted  matches  along  your  coasts. 
Their  barks  take  possession  of  your  lakes  and 
rivers,  so  that  neither  earth,  nor  ocean,  nor  the 
waters  which  lave  th'em,  can  afford  you  a  re- 
treat. O  ancient  Ireland,  listen  to  the  song  of 
thy  destroying  angel !  Justice  and  truth  are 
proscribed  upon  the  globe  :  they  only  flourish  ia 
the  blood  of  martys,  rust  in  the  blood  of  oppres- 
sors. Rouse  thee — the  world  regards  thee. 
If  thou  art  to  die,  die  the  death  of  the  brave, 
and  not  the  ignoble  death  which  seizes  thee  by 
the  entrails  :  be  not  starved  to  death,  as  the  wolves 
of  Albion  by  the  English  hounds.  Let  thy  men 
struggle  to  the  last  sigh  :  let  thy  women  next 
take  their  place  ;  and  thy  children  succeed  them. 
Let  the  drum  never  cease  to  roar,  and  the  trum- 
pet to  peal — let  an  immense,  eternal  battle  rage 
on  thy  fields.  At  least  thou  wilt  have  caused  thy 
rival  to  commit  the  greatest  political  assassina- 
tion whereof  history  has  remembrance. 

"But  thou  art  not  marked  with  the  seal  of 
reprobation ;  thou  canst  vanquish  and  purge 
thine  isle  of  the  Norman  race — the  hypocrite 
race  !  Greece  had  six  times  less  inhabitants, 
she  had  been  chained  for  centuries,  she  was  as 
poor  as  thou  art.  See  what  she  has  done,  and 
judge  what  thou  too  raay'st  do  !  What  fearest 
thou  to  lose?  Why  hesitate?  Strike,  strike ! 
and  count  upon  the  God  whom  thou  hast  not 
abandoned,  upon  thine  own  valour,  thine  own 
genius,  and  on  fraternal  nations,  who  will  thrill 
with  hope  and  joy  !" 

Is  not  this  a  lesson  (like  the  pillar  at  Bou 
logne)  of  what  some  Frenchmen  would  do 
for  us  if  they  could  ? — Not  that  it  is  meant 
to  introduce  the  great  Michiels  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  his  country  ;  but  let  any  im- 
partial man  say,  is  that  amateur  incendiarism 
uncommon  in  France  ?  We  have  had  lately 
specimens  of  it  published  under  very  high 
authority,  and  with  far  different  talent.  We 
have  had  a  king's  son,  disclaiming,  to  be 
sure,  all  intentions  of  hostility,  yet  suggesting 
plans  of  invasion,  the  facility  of  burning  our 
I  unarmed  towns,  the  ease   with  which  our 
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merchantmen  might  be  assailed  and  sunk — 
all  which  points,  if  discussed,  might  surely 
haA;e  been  debated  in  private.  Princes  at 
peace  with  each  other  need  sign  their  names 
to  no  such  document ;  if  a  prince  of  the 
English  royal  house  had  published  a  paper 
showing  the  practicability  of  annoying  the 
French  coast-— would  not  all  the  French 
empire  have  rung  "wdth  indignation  at  the  in- 
sult ?  .  .  .  .  But  in  the  meanwhile 
we  are  forgetting  our  friend  Michiels  bellow- 
ing out  '  Frappe !  frappe  !'  and  giving  the 
Irish  the  agreeable  opportunity  of  allowing 
their  rivals  to  '  commit  the  greatest  political 
assassination,  of  which  history  shall  retain 
the  remembrance  ' — the  greatest,  including 
La  Vendee  of  course.  But  even  a  Michiels 
should  beware  when  he  talks  '  of  fraternal 
nations  thrilling  with  hope  '  at  the  thought 
of  the  convulsion :  our  great  traveller's 
known  love  of  truth  and  justice  should  keep 
his  revolutionary  instinct  quiet. 

From  war  he  passes  agreeably  to  love, 
stating  in  his  pleasant  Gallican  way,  *  Let 
us  hate  our  neighbours  as  much  as  we  please, 
their  wives  and  daughters  demand  very  dif- 
ferent sentiments  from  us  J  Murder  the  men, 
says  our  Michiels,  but  be  kind  to  the 
women — the  one  sentiment  is  quite  as  flat- 
tering as  the  other  ;  as  graceful,  as  modest, 
and  as  honourable.  Here  is  an  account  of 
part  of  an  adventure  which  occurred  to  some 
lucky  friend  of  Michiels'  at  the  Haymarket. 

*'  On  going  to  the  theatre,  one  is  dazzled  by 
the  enchanting  faces  which  may  be  seen  on 
every  side.  It  is  only  in  Italy  that  similar  as- 
semblages of  persons  can  be  found.  A  magnetic 
fluid  inundates  as  it  were  the  theatre.  One  of 
my  friends  lately  told  me  of  an  adventure  of 
this  kind  which  shows  what  seductions  the  fair 
daughters  of  the  three  kingdoms  exercise. 
Standing  up  in  the  pit  of  the  Haymarket  he 
turned  his  eyes  from  box  to  box,  from  tier  to 
tier.  Charming  eyes,  brilliant  faces,  mouths 
created  for  love,  intoxicated  him  with  admira- 
tion. All  of  a  sudden  a  young  lady  came  and 
sat  close  to  the  balustrade  of  the  lower  row  of 
boxes  :  two  men,  her  brother  and  her  husband 
probably,  placed  themselves  near  her.  As  soon 
as  she  appeared  the  other  spectatresses  were 
eclipsed  :  not  one  could  bear  comparison  with 
her  :  for  if  they  were  brilliant — she  was  divine. 
She  possessed  that  perfect  sort  of  beauty  which 
awakens  a  religious  sentiment  and  softens  the 
soul,  as  the  magnificences  of  nature — you 
perceive  in  them  more  lovely  signs  of  the  crea- 
tive hand,  a  purer  ray  of  the  celestial  light ! 
Wo  to  those  whom  such  objects  inspire  with  a 
hopeless  idolatry  !  One  cannot  love  them  with 
a  feeble  love.  They  excite  desire  as  violent 
and  as  unconquerable  as  fanaticism.  Passion 
then  loses  its  habitual  character  :  one  would  say 
that  the  senses  formed  no  part  of  this  attachment, 
that  it  is  the  soul  alone  which  speaks — and 
wishes  to  embrace  in  a  magic  union  the  immortal 


spirit  under  its  passing  form.  Such  a  passion 
will  brave  all  perils — what  are  misfortunes,  agony 
itself,  compared  to  the  ineffable  pleasure  it 
demands  1 

"  No  one  feels  this  emotion  more  keenly  than 
my  friend.  In  consequence,  far  from  resisting 
the  sudden  transport^ ,  which  now  seized  him,  he 
gave  way  to  them  without  reserve.  His  eyes  firm 
fixed  upon  the  wonderful  stranger:  he  exam- 
ined, scrutinised  her  different  charms,  and  pene- 
trated himself  with  their  electric  influence.  The 
play  began ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  see 
anything.  His  imagination  would  allow  him  to 
see  nothing  but  the  fair  Englishwoman,  and  he 
incessantly  turned  his  glances  towards  her. 
Tired  of  the  equivocal  position,  he  turned  round 
altogether,  and  sat  with  his  back  to  the  stage, 
and  his' face  turned  towards  the  young  lady. 
He  had  some  fears  lest  he  should  displease  her, 
and  cause  her  to  leave  the  theatre  ;  but  on  this 
point  he  was  speedily  reassured.  He  seemed  to 
say  to  her  I  sacrifice  the  play  to  you — you  in  my 
eyes  are  the  most  interesting  of  chef^-d^ceuvre , 
She  understood  this  mute  eulogium,  and  received 
it  with  favour.  It  was  delicate  and  manifestly 
sincere." 

'  Delicate '  is  just  the  word — nothing  could 
be  more  delicate,  surely,  than  for  a  man  in 
the  pit  to  turn  his  back  upon  the  audience, 
to  stare  a  lady  full  in  the  face  in  the  box 
above  him  ;  and  we  can  fancy  how  pleased 
she  would  be  by  this  graceful  attention. 
How  pleased  also  would  her  husband  and 
her  brother  be  (those  individuals  who  are 
stated  to  have  accompanied  the  lady  in  ques- 
tion), by  the  politeness  of  the  French  gen- 
tleman in  the  pit.  Modest  French  gentle- 
man !  though  he  will  have  all  us  men  handed 
over  to  the  Irish  executioner  ;  the  ladies  he 
will  preserve  to  gratify  other  elegant  tastes 
of  his  own  !  He  confirms  it.  As  he  looks 
round  the  theatre  at  the  pretty  English  wo- 
men, '  he  is  inundated  with  a  magnetic  influ- 
ence !' — chaste  French  gentleman  !  He 
compares  the  feelings  of  desire  which  are 
agitating  his  noble  soul  to  a  religious  senti- 
ment— pious  French  gentleman !  No,  in- 
deed, there  is  no  man  in  this  world  but  a 
Frenchman,  who  can  think  and  feel  and 
write  in  this  way. 

How  this  delightful  adventure  ended,  there 
is  little  need  to  say.  The  English  lady  was 
of  course  captivated  by  the  graces  of  her 
French  admirer — they  always  are.  The 
two  gentlemen  who  accompanied  her,  her 
brother  and  husband,  were  too  stupid  to  re- 
mark his  elegant  manner  of  paying  her  atten- 
tion, or  too  cowardly  to  punish  him.  My 
lady  dropped  her  fan  in  the  lobby — a  fan 
'  with  arms  and  a  family  title '  upon  it ;  Mi- 
chaels' friend  carried  it  home  the  next  day, 
and  triumphed  over  the  lady  of  the  boxes — 
indeed  Michaels  says,  '  Many  daughters  of 
lords,  of  counts,  of  dukes,  of  barons,  of  mar. 
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quises,  sont  seduites  par  leurs  valets.''  He 
knows  it,  the  honest  creature ;  his  experi- 
ence of  London  has  proved  it  to  him ;  and 
speaking  of  a  class  of  our  women  still  more 
degraded  than  the  daughters  of  the  nobility 
above-mentioned,  he  says, '  Je  doute  qu'il  en 
existe  d'aussi  belles  dans  aucun  pays  du 
monde,  et  Ton  seroit  tente  de  leur  dire  :  Ah ! 
si  vous  etiez  pures,  comme  Ton  vous  adore- 
rait !  Si  vous  n'etiez  pas  venales,  de  quels 
sacrifices  ne  paierait-on  pas  votre  possession.^ 
Noble  French  moralist!  he  wishes  to  see 
women  pure  that  he  may  pervert  them  ;  and 
only  regrets  that  they  are  lost  already,  be- 
cause he  has  not  the  opportunity  to  be  the 
first  to  debauch  them  ! 

Now  let  us  venture  to  hint  that  this  per- 
son, who  knows  so  much  of  the  manners  of 
the  ladies  of  England,  never  spoke  to  one  ; 
that  he  never  saw  them  or  the  country  in 
which  they  live,  or  the  select  boarding- 
house  which  he  pretends  to  have  inhabited. 
There  is  not  a  word  in  this  book  which  looks 
as  if  it  were  the  description  of  a  scene  actu- 
ally witnessed  by  the  writer.  There  is  not 
a  word  of  description  which  might  not  have 
been  borrowed  from  a  guide-book  or  two, 
such  as  the  author  might  easily  procure  at 
the  public  library,  where  he  has  the  privi- 
lege of  sitting,  and  whence  he  can  send  his 
pure  imagination  travelling.  The  man  tells 
lies  so  audaciously,  that  his  very  statement 
of  having  been  in  England  may  be  discredit- 
ed, simply  because  he  himself  has  advanced 
it.  He  describes  the  misery  of  Bethnal 
Green  (a  clev^er  paper  by  M.  Leon  Faucher, 
in  the  '  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,'  has  pro- 
bably inspired  him),  and  by  way  of  authen- 
ticating his  narrative,  Michaels  says  he  gave 
a  poor  beggar  woman  whom  he  met  a  double 
shilling.  That  is  a  lie.  He  goes  to  Hamp- 
ton Court,  and  quitting  the  picture-gallery 
there  when  night  begins  to  fall,  he  goes  to  an 
inn,  '  of  which  the  gothic  gables  and  multi- 
plied windows'  tempted  him,  and  is  conduct- 
ed to  'a  bed  of  the  fourteenth  century,  with 
its  dais,  and  its  panels,  and  its  open  columns.' 
These  two  are  lies.  In  the  morning  a  min- 
strel comes  and  sings  to  him,  accompanying 
himself  on  an  ancient  black  guitar,'  a  ballad 
in  five-and-forty  stanzas,  beginning : 

*  There  was  a  knight  was  drunk  with  wine, 
A  riding  along  the  way,  sir.' 

The  whole  ballad  is  to  be  found  in  '  Percy's 
Relics.*  This  story  also  is  a  lie.  He  goes 
to  Eton,  where  he  finds  a  professor  who  de- 
clares himself  to  be  the  author  of  the  most 
popular  book  in  England,  '  The  Memoirs  of 
Punch,'  and  editor  of  the  '  Letters  of  Cicero 
to  Atticus.'  The  popular  author  had  received 


orders  from  all  the  princes  in  Europe — and 
wore  them  at  his  button-hole.  This  is  the 
last  story  in  the  book,  and  a  lie  too.  There 
is  no  use  in  iooking  for  polite  phrases  and 
qualifying  otherwise  a  book  which  i^  as 
gross  and  disgusting  an  imposture  as  ever 
was  pressed  upon  the  incredulity  of  French- 
men. With  which  compliment,  and  hoping 
that  his  own  countrymen  will  notice  him  as 
he  merits,  we  will  take  leave  of  A  Ifred  Mi' 
chiels. 


Art.  VIII. — Colonies  Etrangeres  et  Hayti. 
Par  V.  ScHOELCHER.     Paris.    1842. 

2.  Brief  Notices  of  Hayti,  with  its  Condition^ 
Resources,  and  Property.  By  John  Can- 
dler,    London:   1842. 

3.  Le  Manifeste,  ler  Mai,  1842 — Avril  23, 
1844.  Published  at  Port-au-Prince,  now 
Port  Republican. 

The  history  of  Hayti,  Hispaniola,  or  St 
Domingo,  is  an  epitome  of  that  of  America. 
It  was  the  first  island  at  which  Christopher 
Columbus  landed.  He  was  received  by  its 
hospitable  inhabitants  with  kindness,  which 
his  successors  repaid  with  treachery  and 
massacre,  terminating  in  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  aboriginal  population.  A  foreign 
race  now  took  possession  of  the  soil,  intro- 
ducing a  foreign  religion  and  foreign  man- 
ners, to  be  modified  and  corrupted  by  the  al- 
most unavoidable  influences  of  climate  and 
circumstances.  The  new  comers,  however, 
seized  with  so  faint  a  grasp  on  their  rich  ac- 
quisition, that  a  few  hundred  Gallic  bucca- 
neers were  sufficient  to  dislodge  them  from 
the  mouths  of  the  Artibonite,  and  the  two 
promontories  that  embrace  the  great  bay 
which  indents  the  western  extremity  of  the 
island.  France,  ever  prone  to  accept  estab- 
lished facts  of  such  a  nature,  and  not  to  pry 
too  curiously  into  causes,  recognized  the 
proceedings  of  her  lawless  sons,  and  founded 
thereon  a  claim  which  the  dialectics  of  the 
Spanish  government  were  unable  to  refute. 
One-third  of  the  island  was,  therefore,  ceded 
to  her ;  and  the  superior  industry  of  the  colo- 
nists she  sent  out,  soon  began  to  develope 
the  immense  resources  of  the  soil.  But  the 
fatal  impulse  to  which  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  have  successively  yielded,  was  soon 
given.  Cargoes  of  African  blacks,  first  im- 
ported by  the  Spaniards,  were  not  long  in 
finding  their  way  to  the  French  side.  A  vast 
slave  population,  that  terrible  enemy,  in  mo- 
dern times,  to  all  institutions,  was  rapidly 
formed.  It  would  be  painful  to  relate  in 
what  manner  they  were  treated  by  their 
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masters  ;  but  when  we  reflect  that  these 
were  descended  from  the  friends  and  asso- 
ciates of  Monbars,  the  Exterminator,  and  a 
rabble  of  women  raked  from  the  prisons, 
hospitals,  and  most  abominable  quarters  of 
Paris,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  it  was  any- 
thing but  paternal.  What  ensued  when  this 
heterogeneous  mass  was  leavened  by  revo- 
lutionary principles,  is  well  known.  All, 
at  least,  have  heard  of  a  frightful  disruption 
of  society,  of  the  arming  of  every  rank 
against  the  others,  of  confusion,  war,  blood- 
shed, alternate  exhibitions  of  patriotism  and 
treachery,  of  Toussaint's  heroic  conduct  and 
melancholy  fate,  of  the  savage  Emperor  Des- 
salines'  frightful  tyranny,  with  its  fruits, 
conspiracy  and  assassination.  A  republic 
and  a  monarchy  then  appeared  upon  the 
scene.  The  former,  by  its  expansive  energy, 
subdued  the  latter ;  and  then,  breaking  its 
bounds,  overran  the  island  as  far  as  Cape 
Samana,  and  united  the  whole  under  one 
government.  Since  then,  a  virtual  despot, 
ruling  under  the  deceptive  mask  of  a  presi- 
dent, kept  the  population  in  order,  until  the 
occurrence  of  events,  long  looked  for  by 
politicians,  and  fated  to  affect  materially  the 
destinies  of  Hayti,  and  perhaps  of  the  whole 
West  Indies. 

To  unfold  the  causes  of  these  events,  we 
must  look  a  little  into  the  constitution  of  so- 
ciety in  the  island.  The  first  feature  that 
strikes  us  is  the  difference,  the  next  the 
rivalry  of  races.  Without  seeking  further, 
this  is  the  fertile  source  of  dissension  and 
misery.  This  it  is  that  converts  every  civil 
broil  into  a  revolution,  and  makes  every  po- 
litical controversy  a  signal  for  massacre. 
The  white  population  in  the  French  part  has 
been  long  exterminated  or  driven  out ;  but 
they  left  behind  them  the  mulattoes,  or  the 
browns,  the  mixed  or  the  coloured  race, 
which  first  operated  as  the  instrument  of  their 
destruction,  and  became  a  legacy  of  torment 
to  the  enfranchised  blacks.  The  fruit  of 
crime  in  this  case,  as  in  every  other,  was 
misery  and  more  crime.  Every  mulatto  that 
came  into  the  world  was  an  additional  enemy 
to  society.  Hating  the  superior,  and  despis- 
ing the  inferior  class,  with  all  the  pride  of 
the  one,  and  all  the  ignorance  of  the  other, 
impatient  of  subordination  and  incapable  of 
command,  the  mixed  race,  until  it  had  passed 
through  the  crucible  of  revolution,  was  an 
all  but  declared  enemy  to  the  existing  order 
of  things.  They  were  the  first  to  set  the 
example  of  revolt,  and  driven  to  desperation, 
no  doubt,  by  the  atrocious  cruelties  of  their 
masters,  were  the  first  also  to  encourage  the 
negroes  to  the  perpetration  of  those  deeds  of 
horror,  the  relation  of  which  must  ever  form 
one  of  the  most  melancholy  chapters  of  his- 


tory. Nor  did  they  suflTer  themselves  to  be 
excelled  in  any  species  of  villainy.  By  their 
very  position,  indeed,  they  were  enabled  to 
perform  acts  of  excessive  wickedness  which 
were  denied  to  the  blacks ;  and  parricide 
was  never  committed  with  so  much  profusion 
and  so  much  recklessness  as  by  them.  But 
this  result  was  almost  inevitable.  There  was 
scarcely  a  single  coloured  man  who  was  not 
the  offspring  of  crime,  and  bred  up  to  the 
licentiousness  of  which  he  was  the  child. 
Every  one  of  them  almost  was  a  living  proof 
of  the  total  immorality  of  the  island.  They 
were  all — it  is  useless  to  carry  on  the  excep- 
tion in  favour  of  a  few  individuals — ignorant, 
covetous,  lazy,  proud,  vindictive,  and  cruel, 
with  scarcely  any  religion,  none  of  any  va- 
lue, almost  totally  destitute  of  moral  feeling. 
They  had  learned,  however,  to  contemplate 
their  own  numbers.  In  an  ancient  state, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  distinguish  the 
slaves  by  a  separate  costume  from  their  mas- 
ters, it  was  objected  that  they  would  thus  be 
enabled  to  ascertain  their  own  numerical 
strength.  Nature  had  provided  for  this  in 
Hayti.  Every  mulatto  beheld  at  once,  in 
the  sinister  face  of  his  fellow,  the  reason  and 
the  pledge  of  his  co-operation.  They  re- 
quired no  peculiar  badge.  Friends  and  foes 
were  sufficiently  distinguished  by  their  com- 
plexion. 

The  extirpation  of  the  whites  at  the  first 
outbreak  of  the  revolution,  left  the  negroes 
and  the  mulattoes  on  the  field  face  to  face. 
Whilst  dread  of  foreign  interference  was  en- 
tertained, they  appeared  to  coalesce  ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  outward  pressure  was  taken 
away,  the  chasm  by  which  they  were  natu- 
rally separated  began  to  open.  The  process 
is  easily  conceivable.  The  liberated  African 
slaves,  by  their  very  position,  were  forced 
to  entertain  one  single  feeling,  in  common 
with  those  men  who,  in  more  fortunate  coun- 
tries and  under  happier  combinations  of  cir- 
cumstances, have  laboured,  from  principle, 
to  infuse  a  democratic  spirit  into  society — 
we  mean  an  impatience  of  inferiority.  In 
them,  however,  this  feeling  was  associated 
with  none  of  the  nobler  impulses  of  our  na- 
ture. They  were  a  bruised,  degraded,  un- 
humanised  set  of  beings,  suddenly,  and  as  if 
by  magic,  relieved  from  their  chains.  This 
liberation  was  the  result  of  no  profound  con- 
viction of  wrong  in  their  own  minds.  Op- 
pression and  tyranny  had  elaborated  for 
them  no  theory  of  the  rights  of  man.  They 
saw  the  door  of  their  cage  open,  and,  like 
tigers,  slipped  out  to  rend  and  tear  those  who 
had  confined  them.  It  was  consistent  with 
their  nature  that  they  should  seek  to  wipe 
out  every  trace  of  their  former  degradation, 
and  to  expend  the  yet  unexhausted  rage  of 
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their  hearts  upon  the  imperfect  representa- 
tions, the  mimics,  the  parodies  of  their  for- 
mer masters.  But  in  these  it  was  equally 
natural  that  they  should  cling  to  that  dis- 
tinction, that  pre-eminence,  to  which  their 
superior  origin,  they  thought  entitled  them, 
and  they  nourished,  therefore,  sentiments  of 
contempt  for  the  negro  race,  which  produced 
the  most  unfortunate  results.  It  at  once  dis- 
gusted the  mass  of  the  population,  and,  act- 
ing fatally  on  their  own  minds,  served  to 
distance  them  every  day  more  and  more 
from  those  with  whom  they  should  have 
sought  amalgamation.  Had  these  feelings 
not  existed  on  both  sides,  the  barrier  be- 
tween the  two  races  would  have  been  speed- 
ily broken  down  ;  and,  on  the  principle 
that  the  physical  type  of  the  majority  must 
ultimately  prevail  over  that  of  the  minority, 
in  the  lapse  of  years  one  homogeneous  po- 
pulation would  have  dwelt  in  peace  and 
quietness  in  Hayti.  But  a  bias  of  the  mind 
is  as  unchangeable  as  a  disposition  of  the 
body  ;  and  we  must  speculate  on  facts  as 
they  exist. 

The  two  antagonistic  sentiments  we  have 
been  describing  became  at  length  embodied, 
as  it  were,  in  the  two  states  which  rose  on 
the  ruins  of  the  French  colony.  The  mu- 
lattoes,  by  their  superior  wealth  and  intelli- 
gence, had  obtained  the  political  preponder- 
ance in  the  south,  the  blacks  in  the  north. 
The  former  established  a  government  repub- 
lican in  form,  the  latter  a  monarchy.  But 
the  two  constitutions  were  de  facto  exactly 
similar.  Petion  was  as  absolute  as  Chris- 
tophe  ;  and  when  President  Boyer  overthrew 
the  black  king  of  the  north  there  was  no 
triumph  of  the  principles  of  liberty,  but  a 
temporary  victory  of  one  race  over  another. 
Though  not  openly  acknowledged,  this  was 
generally  felt  at  the  time.  When  Chris- 
tophe,  or  Henri  I.,  the  '  humane  and  benevo- 
lent' monarch  of  the  '  Quarterly,'  who  was 
so  eminently  distinguished  '  in  the  exercise 
of  all  the  social  virtues,  and  so  strict  in  the 
observance  of  all  the  duties  of  morality  and 
religion,'  began  to  grow  old,  he  determined 
to  make  the  citadel  of  La  Ferriere  one  of 
the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  world.  Men 
and  women  were  employed  upon  it,  as  on 
the  great  public  works  of  Mohammed  Ali, 
and  forced  to  labour  with  such  severity  that 
it  was  calculated  that  every  stone  cost  the 
life  of  a  human  being.  Among  the  rest, 
Captain  Agendeau,  with  thirty  other  coloured 
men,  was  compelled  to  join  in  dragging 
stones  up  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountain, 
because  two  of  his  race  had  deserted  to  Pe- 
tion. On  every  occasion  possible  this  'hu- 
mane' king  evinced  his  hatred  to  the  descend- 
ants of  the  whites.     At  one  time  they  feared 
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general  extermination,  and  the  mulatto  wo- 
men of  Cape  Haytien  met  in  the  great 
church  to  offer  up  prayers  for  the  black  mo- 
narch's downfall.  No  sooner  did  this  reach 
his  ears  than  a  company  of  soldiers  was 
ordered'  to  make  domiciliary  visits.  The 
unfortunate  women  were  torn  from  their  fa- 
milies, taken  to  a  retired  spot  about  a  mile 
from  the  city,  and  there  butchered.  Their 
bodies  were  thrown  into  a  well,  still  called 
the  '  well  of  death,'  of  the  water  of  which 
nobody  until  this  day  will  drink.  This  per- 
secution of  the  mulattoes  by  the  king  was 
intended  to  operate  in  his  favour  with  the 
majority  of  the  people,  the  blacks  ;  and  he 
placed  so  much  reliance  on  this  resource, 
that,  when  all  other  means  had  failed,  he 
thought  it  sufficient  to  issue  an  order  for  the 
massacre  of  the  coloured  race  to  regain  his 
popularity.  But  it  was  too  late.  He  had 
not  been  exclusive  in  his  tyranny,  and  Boyer 
besides  was  advancing  with  an  army.  The 
result  is  well  known.  Christophe  fell  by 
his  own  hand ;  and  the  conqueror,  with  the 
idea  of  the  rivalry  of  races  ever  present  to 
his  mind,  immediately  sent  his  troop  of 
African  descent  to  the  south,  where,  at  that 
time,  his  own  race  was  predominant,  and 
his  coloured  regiments  to  the  north,  to  keep 
down  the  black  population.  That  this  pre- 
caution was  wise  will  be  acknowledged  by 
those  who  have  observed  that  every  attempt 
made  against  him,  during  the  early  part  of 
I  his  rule,  was  concocted  and  led  by  blacks, 
who  in  his  triumph  saw  their  own  defeat. 

The  expulsion  of  Boyer,  though  he  was 
succeeded  by  another  mulatto,  was  virtually 
a  reaction  of  the  negro  population  against  the 
rival  race,  because  it  was  brought  about  by 
a  black  army  or  mob.  The  result  also  would 
have  been  the  choice  of  a  black  president 
had  not  Herard,  a  man  of  great  ability  and 
influence,  procured  his  own  election  by  in- 
trigue backed  by  menaces.  Eight-tenths  of 
Boyer's  troops  were  black,  but  these  West 
Indian  sipahis  were  officered  by  mulattoes. 
Such  a  state  of  things  could  not  be  expected 
to  continue  in  a  country  where  any  of  the 
principles  of  republicanism  were  recognized 
in  theory,  however  they  might  be  violated 
in  practice.  The  struggle  indeed  which  be- 
gan with  the  first  introduction  of  the  blacks, 
and  which  we  fear  will  only  terminate  when 
they  shall  become  the  sole  possessors  of  the 
island,  took  a  step  in  advance  in  1843. 
Since  then  it  has  made  rapid  progress  every 
day,  and  will  continue  leaving  a  track  of 
blood  behind  until  the  consummation  we 
have  predicted. 

At  any  rate  it  is  not  from  France  that 
Hayti  must  look  for  its  political  regeneration. 
It  must  never  again  come  within  the  sphere 
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of  the  pernicious  influence  of  that  power.  It 
can  never  do  so  but  by  war,  and  a  war  of  the 
most  terrific  description.  The  present  un- 
principled attempts  of  Louis  Philippe  to 
disturb  the  island, — already,  alas  !  sufficient- 
ly disturbed, — show  a  desire  if  not  to  con- 
quer, yet  to  revenge  the  former  defeats  of 
the  French  armies.  But  they  must  be  classed 
with  the  rancour  exhibited  by  the  French 
inhabitants  of  Jamaica  to  the  fugitives  of 
Aux  Cayes,  as  impotent  to  effect  any  great 
result.  The  subjection  of  Hayti  would  be 
even  more  difficult  than  that  of  Algiers. 
Twenty  battles  would  not  decide  the  affair. 
The  discomfited  blacks  would  lay  aside  the 
musket  and  take  to  the  torch  and  the  dagger. 
They  would  devastate  their  fields,  burn  their 
plantations,  give  their  towns  up  to  the  flames  ; 
and  if  finally  overcome,  would  bequeath  no- 
thing but  a  desert  to  the  victor.  The  an- 
tipathy of  the  blacks,  in  fact,  to  French 
domination  is  unconquerable.  They  have 
been  injured  past  forgiveness.  Their  tradi- 
tions teem  with  nothing  but  the  horrors  of 
slavery. 

A  rapid  coup-d'oeil  over  the  state  of  the 
island,  in  the  early  part  of  1842,  will  show 
that  everything  was  prepared  for  a  civil 
commotion ;  and  that  an  accident  only  was 
wanted  to  precipitate  it.  In  the  first  place, 
as  we  have  before  hinted,  the  government, 
though  in  form  free,  was  in  reality  little  bet- 
ter than  a  downright  tyranny.  No  authority 
but  that  of  Boyer  was  recognized,  and  where 
his  grasp  relaxed  there  was  none  to  replace 
it.  The  miniature  houses  of  parliament 
were  completely  under  his  control ;  he  could 
silence  or  expel  obnoxious  members  at  plea- 
sure. The  courts  of  justice  even  were  not 
free  from  his  influence  ;  and  it  was  the  cus- 
tom to  dig  the  graves  of  persons  accused  of' 
treason  against  the  state  before  they  were 
tried.  Hayti  was  a  monarchy  tempered  not 
by  songs  but  by  the  feebleness  of  the  execu- 
tive. Cultivation  and  commerce,  which  had 
gradually  been  on  the  decline  since  the  se- 
paration of  the  island  from  the  French 
crown,  reached  nearly  the  lowest  possible 
ebb.  The  vast  plain  in  the  east  called  La 
Despoblada,  or  the  Unpeopled,  had  become 
almost  characteristic  of  the  island.  Planta- 
tions occurred  only  here  and  there  in  the 
midst  of  jungle  or  deserts  ;  and  the  coffee  in 
most  places  had  run  wild  among  the  woods, 
an  experienced  planter  having  calculated 
that  one  tree  would  not  produce  more  than 
two  pounds  of  coffee  in  the  husk.  A  gene- 
ral confusion  pervaded  the  island.  It  was 
like  the  house  of  a  fraudulent  bankrupt  given 
up  to  the  pillage  of  his  servants. 

During  such  a  state  of  things  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  the  exchequer  would  be  in 


a  very  prosperous  condition.  However,  we 
find  that  about  two  millions  and  a  half  of 
Haytien  dollars  were  annually  extracted 
from  the  people,  a  great  portion  of  which 
went  to  the  support  of  an  absurdly  large 
army,  not  to  be  depended  on,  as  subsequent 
events  have  proved,  and  actually  disbanded 
for  two  weeks  out  of  every  three.  During 
this  time  the  major  part  gained  an  honest  or 
dishonest  livelihood  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
head-quarters,  whilst  some  few  went  to  cuU 
tivate  their  estates  in  the  mountains  !  This, 
however,  they  could  not  very  effectually  do, 
having  to  present  themselves  once  in  every 
seven  days  of  their  furlough.  The  other  es- 
tablishments of  the  state  were  on  the  same 
scale,  and  conducted  in  the  same  slovenly 
manner.  The  church  subsisted  on  enormous 
though  irregular  fees,  and  was  anxious  only 
to  multiply  occasions  of  receiving  them,  ac- 
tually baptising  door-posts,  houses,  and  boats 
for  a  consideration !  Morals,  as  may  be 
supposed,  were  in  accordance  with  this 
state  of  things.  We  have  no  space  for  de- 
tails ;  but  one  fact  will  speak  for  itself. 
Children  born  out  of  wedlock  were  calcu- 
lated to  be  three  in  every  four. 

The  distribution  of  wealth,  especially  if  it 
coincide  with  that  of  races,  is  not  an  unim- 
portant consideration  in  any  state.  In  Hayti, 
property  was  in  the  hands,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, of  the  mulattoes.  At  least  these  formed 
the  majority  of  the  opulent  inhabitants. 
There  were  doubtless  many  blacks  possess- 
ed of  wealth ;  but  as  a  general  rule  this  ig- 
norant and  savage  race  lived  almost  wild 
among  the  mountains,  never  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  government,  except  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Code  Rurale,  by  which 
labour  was  made  compulsory  in  this  free 
country. 

It  would  have  been  a  curious  story  for  a 
philosopher  to  have  examined  completely 
the  state  of  Hayti  during  the  latter  years  of 
Beyer's  government.  Mr.  Candler's  volume, 
published  in  1842,  and  the  work  of  M. 
Schoelcher,  furnish  the  best  accounts  ;  but 
the  opinions  of  the  first-mentioned  gentle- 
man were  too  much  influenced  by  his  ho- 
nourable aversion  for  slavery  to  be  impartial. 
He  endeavoured  to  persuade  himself  that 
the  Haytians  were  to  a  certain  extent  happy, 
and  that  they  would  work  out  peaceably  a 
reform  in  their  institutions.  Results  have 
proved  his  mistake  ;  and  if  he  had  suffered 
himself  to  contemplate  with  a  little  more 
coolness  the  political  aspect  of  the  island, 
he  might  have  foreseen  what  actually  oc- 
curred. Society,  he  would  have  discovered, 
was  still  tremulous  from  the  shock  imparted 
to  it  by  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  vi- 
brations striking  upon  hearts  differently  at- 
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tuned  by  circumstances,  produced  strange 
discord.  It  required  no  very  fine  ear  to  de- 
tect on  every  side,  rising  above  the  turmoil 
and  clamour  of  daily  business,  the  echoes  of 
1793.  Theories  of  government  suggested 
as  alleviations  of  temporary  and  local  evils 
occupied  the  minds  of  the  most  speculative  ; 
but  it  was  more  common  to  encounter  an  un- 
reasoning discontent  with  the  present,  ex- 
haling itself  in  lowly-muttered  threats  against 
society  and  plans  of  reform  by  the  strong 
hand  at  once  unwise  and  reprehensible. 
The  great  evil — namely,  the  distinction  of 
races — few  had  courage  to  contemplate  face 
to  face ;  but  if  any  were  so  daring,  the  re- 
sult was  not  any  scheme  for  assimilating  the 
two  ;  but  on  the  part  of  the  mulattoes  a  sort 
of  yearning  after  an  aristocracy  of  colour,  on 
the  part  of  the  blacks  a  wild  desire  of  ven- 
geance, an  appetite  for  massacre  tending  to 
the  total  extirpation  of  the  objects  of  jealousy. 
These  feelings,  it  was  said,  Boyer  was  him- 
self so  culpable  as  to  encourage.  Divide  et 
impera  became  in  reality  his  motto.  In  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  he  was  the  represent- 
ative of  the  coloured  race.  Towards  the 
close,  finding  these  advancing  in  knowledge, 
and  desiring  reform  and  an  abridgment  of  his 
authority,  it  suited  his  policy  to  foment  to  a 
certain  extent  the  prejudices  of  the  blacks 
against  the  mulattoes,  and  even  against  the 
whites.  Towards  the  English  he  was  al- 
ways decidedly  hostile,  probably  because  his 
former  rival,  Christophe,  looked  on  them 
with  a  friendly  eye,  and  even  attempted  to 
extirpate  the  French  language  by  causing 
English  alone  to  be  taught  in  his  schools. 
Three  weeks  before  his  abdication,  he  issued 
a  proclamation  declaring  that  no  white  mer- 
chants should  for  the  future  have  patents 
granted  them  to  do  business,  and  that  those 
firms  that  possessed  patents  should  only  be 
permitted  to  trade  during  the  lifetime  of  their 
present  partners.  This  policy,  however, 
was  one  of  retaliation.  All  European  gov- 
ernments, not  excepting  England,  discou- 
raged and  almost  forbade  intercourse  be- 
tween Hayti  and  the  other  islands  of  the 
West  Indies. 

It  is  probable  that  these  acts  would  have 
had  no  efl*ect  on  Beyer's  popularity,  had  he 
not  attempted  of  late  years  to  play  the  despot 
too  openly.  He  went  so  far  as  to  imitate  the 
Russian  autocrat,  by  forbidding  his  subjects 
to  leave  the  island  without  his  permission  ; 
and,  feeling  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives sometimes  crippled  his  movements,  un- 
dertook to  purge  it  of  the  malecontents.  He 
began  this  system  in  1838,  by  expelling, 
under  awe  of  a  body  of  troops,  though 
nominally  by  a  vote  of  the  house,  certain 
members  who  had  been  most  forward  in  the 


promotion  of  an  address,  praying  for  redress 
of  grievances,  among  the  principal  of  which 
was  the  appointment  of  a  president  for  life, 
with  power,  like  a  Roman  emperor,  to  adopt 
a  successor.  In  1842,  Herard  Dumesle, 
brother  of  Charles  Riviere  Herard,  and  one 
of  the  expelled  members,  and  Andr6  Laudun, 
a  man  of  known  liberal  principles,  were 
elected  for  Aux  Cayes.  The  latter  was 
chosen  president  of  the  chamber,  and  ac- 
tually invested  with  the  office.  But  Boyer 
procured,  partly  by  threats,  partly  by  per- 
suasion, another  vote,  which  reversed  the 
former  and  deposed  Laudun.  No  sooner 
was  this  made  known  throughout  the  coun- 
try than  a  gradually  increasing  excitement, 
manifesting  itself  at  first  in  murmurs,  and 
then  assuming  the  shape  of  open  threats, 
evinced  to  the  president  that  he  had  taken 
too  bold  a  step.  At  the  same  time  a  con- 
spiracy was  set  on  foot  at  Aux  Cayes,  which 
soon  spread  over  the  whole  country.  A  sort 
of  carbonarism  was  instituted,  and  the  ma- 
terials of  revolution  rapidly  accumulated. 
The  chamber,  encouraged  by  the  general 
state  of  feeling,  attempted  to  assert  its  digni- 
ty. Mobs  collected  to  encourage  it.  But 
an  army  of  20,000  strong  was  called  out  on 
the  side  of  government,  and  the  unripe^ 
movement  for  a  while  checked. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  aftairs  when  a 
most  unexpected  element  of  confusion  was 
added  to  those  that  already  existed.  For 
many  months  a  severe  drought  had  parched 
the  plains  and  dried  the  streams  in  almost 
every  quarter  of  the  island.  An  unusually 
sultry  atmosphere  filled  the  valleys,  and  the 
sky,  whether  clouded  or  serene,  assumed 
strange  aspects,  as  if  to  presage  the  misfor- 
tunes to  come.  Heavy  volumes  of  vapour 
hung  on  the  peaks  of  Cibao  and  La  Selle, 
and  overspread  the  country  like  so  many 
vast  umbrellas  ;  and  before  the  going  down 
of  the  sun  every  day  an  extraordinary  livid 
tinge  painted  the  whole  heavens.  Travel- 
lers coming  across  the  mountains  told  of 
strange  phenomena  they  had  witnessed. 
To  some,  groves  of  palm  trees  stretching 
along  the  edges  of  cliflJs  had  appeared 
wrapped  in  fire.  The  moon  and  stars  by 
night,  and  the  sun  by  day,  seemed  dilated- 
and  wore  an  unnatural  hue.  But  there  was- 
no  prophet  to  speak  in  the  language  of  warn- 
ing to  the  unfortunate  Haytians.  They  had 
eyes  to  see,  but  they  did  not  see.  Though 
many  felt  anxious  and  uneasy,  none  fled. 
They  were  fated  to  destruction.  On  the  7th 
of  May,  1842,  at  a  little  past  five  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  after  a  calm,  sultry,  hazy  after- 
noon, the  whole  island  began  to  shake  and 
quiver,  and  roll  like  a  drunken  man.  The 
loftiest  mountains  trembled,  chasms  opened 
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on  every  side,  streams  hung  suspended  in 
their  course,  houses,  towers,  churches, 
palaces,  came  to  the  ground ;  and  the  sea, 
rushing  up  the  shore,  threatened  for  a  mo- 
ment not  to  leave  a  single  Deucalion  to  tell 
the  tale.  It  is  useless  to  enumerate  the 
places  where  the  shock  was  felt  and  disas- 
ters occurred.  Not  a  single  town  escaped 
without  some  casualty.  In  many  quarters 
powder  mills  blew  up  ;  in  others,  conflagra- 
tions began  to  rage  as  soon  as  the  earth- 
quake manifested  itself;  water  and  sea- 
sand  gushed  in  many  places  in  the  interior, 
and  lakes  took  the  place  of  savannahs. 
Thousands  of  lives  were  lost,  and  property 
to  an  incalculable  extent  was  destroyed. 
But  it  M'as  at  Cape  Haytien,  the  capital  of 
the  north,  and  the  great  depdt  of  agricultural 
produce,  that  the  earthquake  produced  the 
most  disastrous  effects.  It  was  Saturday, 
and  the  town  was  full  of  people  come  to  buy 
and  sell  in  the  market.  No  preluding 
noises,  no  roaring  of  the  sea,  no  subterranean 
rumbling  announced  the  approach  of  the 
calamity.  It  came  on  suddenly.  The  vi- 
bration was  generally  lateral  or  horizontal, 
and  from  west  to  east,  though  one  or  two 
vertical  movements  Avere  felt,  as  if  the  sub- 
terranean fire  was  struggling  for  an  exit. 
The  very  instant  the  shock  was  experienced 
the  houses  began  to  tumble  or  rather  to  rush 
down  upon  the  heads  of  their  twelve  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  more  than  half  of  whom 
were  buried  in  the  ruins.  For  forty  minutes 
there  was  one  continual  deafening  sullen  roar 
of  falling  houses .  The  bellowing  of  artillery 
in  the  greatest  battle  that  ever  was  fought 
can  impart  no  idea  of  the  overwhelming 
torrent  of  sound  that  rose  from  the  devoted 
city.  Every  building,  small  and  great,  was 
levelled  with  the  ground.  Not  a  fragment 
of  wall  remained  entire.  The  sky  became 
suddenly  dark  and  lowering,  and  clouds  of 
blinding  dust  rising  through  the  hot  air  in- 
creased the  horror  of  the  scene.  It  is  easier 
to  imagine  than  describe  the  shrieks,  the 
wailings,  and  the  struggles  of  the  wretched 
crowd  that  survived  the  first  shock.  Climb- 
ing over  tottering  walls  and  smoking  ruins, 
all  endeavoured  to  make  their  way  towards 
the  outskirts  or  the  great  square  in  front  of 
the  church,  which,  like  everything  else,  was 
humbled  in  the  dust.  Some  miraculous  es- 
capes are  recorded.  Men,  women  and 
children,  who  were  sitting  in  balconies  or  in 
the  upper  stories  of  their  houses,  suddenly 
found  themselves  unhurt  in  the  streets. 
Some  were  saved  by  standing  under  arched 
doorways,  that  protected  them  from  the 
falling  mortar  and  stones,  and  were  the  last 
to  yield  to  the  successive  shocks  that  finally 
laid  all  prostrate.     An  English  surgeon,  Mr. 


Daly,  was  stopped  in  the  streets  by  a  father 
who  bore  his  child  with  a  broken  arm,  and 
had  courage  enough  to  splinter  it  Avith  a 
shingle  in  the  midst  of  the  toppling  houses. 
There  was  only  one  family  in  which  no 
death  occurred.  Many,  with  limbs  shattered 
by  huge  stones,  endeavoured  still  to  drag 
themselves  along.  Others  lay  down  await- 
ing patiently  the  death  that  soon  came  to  re- 
lieve them.  Affection  now  displayed  its 
untiring  energy.  Fathers,  mothers,  hus- 
bands, wives,  friends  who  had  made  their 
escape  in  obedience  to  the  first  impulse, 
hurried  back  amidst  the  tottering  ruins  to 
save  those  who  might  have  been  buried  alive. 
Some  were  dug  out  within  less  than  half  an 
hour  ;  others  bruised,  wounded,  bleeding  and 
faint,  were  extricated  in  the  dead  of  the 
night ;  but  the  greater  number  were  left 
until  the  following  morning ;  and  many  re- 
mained four,  five,  twelve,  and  even  thirteen 
days  before  they  were  found.  It  is  scarce- 
ly possible  but  that  some  were  left  to  perish 
of  hunger  and  thrist.  Hundreds  were 
drowned  by  the  rushing  in  of  the  sea,  or 
swallowed  up  in  the  chasms,  some  of  them 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  that 
opened  in  the  streets.  There  perished,  it  is 
supposed,  about  seven  thousand  souls. 

The  principal  place  of  refuge  w^as  an  ele- 
vation called  La  Fossette,  close  to  the  town. 
Here  the  survivors,  most  of  whom  were 
dreadfully  wounded,  collected  and  lay  down 
on  the  bare  quaking  earth,  almost  heart- 
broken, to  pass  the  night.  The  shocks  were 
repeated  every  five  minutes,  but  there  was 
nothing  more  to  shake  down.  The  roaring 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  was  uninterrupted. 
Most  expected,  some  wished,  that  the  earth 
would  open  and  swallow  them  up.  To  add 
to  the  horrors  of  the  scene,  the  ruins  were 
soon  wrapped  in  flames,  and  many  poor 
creatures,  who  had  sunk  exhausted  upon 
them,  were  burned  to  death.  Their  shrieks 
could  be  distinctly  heard  at  La  Fossette,  and 
added  to  the  misery  of  the  survivors,  who 
imagined  every  now  and  then  that  they  re- 
cognized the  voice  of  a  friend  in  his  agony. 
Few  could  muster  strength  or  courage  to  go 
to  iheir  assistance,  and  several  of  those  that 
went  perished  miserably.  A  torrent  of  rain, 
that  fell  about  midnight,  increased  the 
wretchedness  of  the  wounded,  without  ex- 
tinguishing the  flames,  which  shone  so 
brightly  on  the  limestone  rocks  that  crown 
the  mountains  behind  the  town,  that  many 
thought  a  volcano  .had  burst  forth.  By  this 
light,  too,  the  vessels  in  the  harbour,  crowd- 
ed with  fugitives,  could  be  seen  tossing  and 
rolling  on  the  disturbed  sea,  that  hissed  like 
a  seething  cauldron  along  the  shore.  Sud- 
denly, a  column  of  light  more  vivid  than  ever 
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shot  high  into  the  heavens.  It  was  followed  ber  of  the  survivors.  At  length,  however, 
by  a  terrific  roar.  The  great  powder  maga-  order  was  restored,  and  the  wretched  rem- 
zine  had  exploded,  and  blown  numbers  of  nants  of  the  population  of  Cape  Hayti  began 


miserable  men  to  atoms. 

The  morning  of  the  eighth  dawned  bright 
and  balmy,  but  served  only  to  reveal  the 
extent  of  the  general  misfortune.  At  the  foot 
of  a  huge  heap  of  shattered  hills,  covered 
with  uprooted  trees,  lay  the  smoking  ruins  of 
the  town,  and  beyond,  stretched  the  still 
heaving  sea,  white  with  foam,  and  bearing 
on  its  breast  the  four  ships  which  had  served 
as  a  refuge  to  so  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  cape.  Presently,  issuing  from  every 
ravine,  and  swarming  along  every  road, 
hordes  of  black  savages,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
appeared  rushing  on  with  wild  yells  to  plun- 
der the  devoted  town.  In  a  few  hours  the 
streets  were  one  dreadful  scene  of  fighting. 
Everything  of  value  that  was  found,  these 
inhuman  villains  madly  struggled  for ;  and 
those  who  had  taken  refuge  on  La  Fossette, 
could  everywhere  descry  groups  of  infuriat- 
ed blacks  with  swords,  daggers,  and  guns, 
engaged  in  desperate  conflict  with  each  other. 
A  desultory  fire  was  kept  up  on  every  side. 
Many  of  the  merchants  collected  in  armed 
bodies,  and  attacked  the  plunderers,  putting 
them  to  death  without  mercy,  as  they  deserv- 
ed ;  for  they  stabbed  and  shot  the  wounded 
wherever  they  found  them,  and  tore  neck- 
laces and  ear-rings  from  women  who  lay 
half  dead  among  the  ruins.  Even  the  sol- 
diers and  their  officers  joined  in  the  pillage. 
The  surviving  inhabitants,  that  ventured 
unarmed  into  the  town,  were  ruthlessly  mur- 
dered. Four  men  found  a  piece  of  linen 
and  fought  for  it.  Two  fell  beneath  the 
atrokes  of  the  others,  who  were  about  to 
renew  the  contest,  when  some  officers  rode 


slowly  to  endeavour  to  clear  and  rebuild  it. 
But  many,  their  hearts  overladen  with  sad- 
ness and  unable  to  bear  the  sight  of  a  place 
where  they  had  suffered  so  much,  embarked 
for  various  foreign  countries,  or  retired  to 
remote  quarters  of  the  island  ;  and  even  unto 
this  day,  in  spite  of  the  great  events  which 
have  since  occurred,  many  who  were  wit- 
nesses of  the  terrible  calamity  we  have  de- 
scribed, retain  a  sadness  which  they  will 
probably  carry  with  them  to  the  grave.  It 
was  remarked,  however,  at  the  time,  that  not 
a  tear  was  shed ;  the  blow  was  too  severe 
and  too  sudden  ;  it  stunned  the  faculties,  and 
checked  the  natural  overflowings  of  feeling. 
The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  the 
history  of  this  catastrophe  is  the  total  apathy 
with  which  the  blacks  of  the  interior,  even 
when  they  did  not  actually  join  in  the  plun- 
der, beheld  the  misfortunes  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  The  same  feeling  seems  to  pervade 
the  whole  of  this  injured  and  vindictive  race. 
Even  in  Jamaica,  when  a  fire  takes  place, 
the  former  slaves  look  stupidly  on  without 
attempting  to  afford  any  assistance,  and  in 
every  other  part  of  the  West  Indies  their 
conduct  is'almost  invariably  the  same.  '  Fre- 
quently, indeed,  the  first  flash  of  a  conflagra- 
tion is  a  signal  for  plunder.  In  Hayti,  we 
must  regard  the  conduct  of  the  blacks  on  this 
occasion,  as  partly  indicative  of  a  state  of 
political  feeling  directed  against  the  mulat- 
toes,  and  those  more  fortunate  negroes,  who, 
by  acquiring  property,  had  learned  to  identify 
themselves  in  some  respect  with  them.  It 
must  be  remembered,  indeed,  that  an  upper 
class  had  by  degrees  been  formed  in  Hayti,, 


up  and  shot  them  dead.  An  article  of  trifling  I  composed  of  ihe  two  races,  actually  divided 
value  was  discovered  by  two  blacks  armed !  amongst  themselves,  but  apt,  like  the  aris- 
with  swords.  They  left  it  on  the  ground,  i  tocracy  of  England,  to  combine  against  the 
and  rushed  at  each  other.  A  desperate  I  lower  orders.  This  circumstance  had  di- 
encounter  ensued,  and  one  being  at  length  j  verted  the  attention  of  many  from  the  inces- 


cut  down,  begged  for  mercy,  but  his  ruthless 
opponent  plunged  his  sword  into  his  breast. 
At  that  moment,  a  shot  from  a  neighbouring 
ruin  brought  the  villain  to  the  ground,  and 
he  never  spoke  more.  No  city  taken  by 
storm  was  ever  sacked  with  greater  ferocity. 
A  gentleman,  armed  with  a  pistol,  was  en- 
deavouring to  save  some  of  his  property ; 
five  blacks  came  up  in  succession  to  disturb 
him,  and  he  shot  them  all,  reloading  coolly 
after  each  discharge,  and  continuing  what 
he  was  about  until  the  next  plunderer  came 
to  meet  his  death. 

This  state  of  things  continued  with  little 
abatement  for  nearly  a  week,  during  which 
a  pestilence,  engendered  by  the  effluvia  of  so 
many  dead  bodies,  swept  away  a  great  num- 


sant  action  of  the  rivalry  of  the  two  races, 
which  in  reality  is  the  cause,  proximate  or 
remote,  of  almost  every  event  that  has  taken 
place  of  late  in  Hayti. 

The  mass  of  the  population,  though  aston- 
ished for  a  while  by  the  awful  visitation  we 
have  described,  soon  recovered  sufficient 
elasticity  of  spirits  to  return  with  fresh  ar- 
dour to  their  intestine  discords.  But  it  is 
very  possible  that  the  physical  convulsions 
which  had  taken  place  around  them  may  have 
prepared  their  imaginations  calmly  to  receive 
impressions  of  civil  strife.  Many,  besides, 
had  beeri  totally  ruined,  and  looked  forward 
to  the  storms  of  revolution  for  an  opportunity 
of  regaining  their  position  in  the  world.  It 
was  their  fancy  to  fish  in  troubled  waters. 
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Meanwhile  the  secret  society,  at  Aux 
Cayes,  was  taking  advantage  of  the  general 
excitement  to  diffuse  its  principles  and  dis- 
pose the  minds  of  the  people  for  a  revolt  in 
their  interest.  But  it  was  not  until  the  be- 
ginning of  1843  that  they  had  sufficiently 
ripened  their  plans  to  put  them  into  execu- 
tion. A  frightful  hurricane  had,  in  the 
meanwhile,  again  devastated  their  unfortu- 
nate country ;  and  a  third  disaster  ushered 
in  the  new  year.  On  the  9th  of  January  a 
dreadful  fire  burst  out  at  Port-au-Prince, 
which  the  late  earthquake  had  scarcely 
touched.  Six  hundred  houses  were  burned 
down,  and  property  to  an  immense  amount 
destroyed.  No  sooner  did  the  volumes  of 
smoke  that  swept  along  the  sky  and  the  deep 
red  glare  of  the  flames  announce  the  disaster, 
than  the  blacks  of  the  mountains  were  again 
in  motion,  and  the  scenes  of  Cape  Haytien 
were  renewed.  Houses  which  the  fire  had 
jQOt  reached  were  attacked  by  the  mob,  and 
.  defended  with  desperate  energy,  though  with 
various  success,  by  their  masters.  The  au- 
thorities were  paralysed,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  savages  returned,  glutted  with  blood  and 
plunder,  to  their  haunts,  that  they  made  any 
attempt  to  assert  the  majesty  of  government. 
Malouet  might  now  have  exclaimed,  with 
reason,  '  II  faut  que  la  colonic  de  Saint 
Domingue  soit  encore  dans  les  tenebres ; 
car  je  cherche  sa  police,  et  je  ne  la  trouve 
pas.'  The  weakness  of  the  government  now 
became  evident.  If  they  could  not  repress 
an  unorganized  multitude,  what  could  they 
do  against  a  real  revolt  ?  The  argument 
was  cogent ;  and,  towards  the  end  of  Janua- 
ry, it  was  resolved  to  be  doing.  A  place 
called  Praslin  was  selected  as  the  scene  of 
the  first  overt  act,  which  circumstance  has 
gained  for  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  the 
name  of  the  '  Heroes  of  Praslin.'  The 
commandant  of  artillery.  Riviere  Herard 
(absurdly  reproached  by  the  *  Jamaica  Ga- 
zette,' which  has  furnished  us  with  some 
valuable  materials,  with  being  a  horse-break- 
er), here  assumed  the  title  of  chief  of  the 
executive.  Aux  Cayes  was  now  invested, 
and  General  Borgella,  who  held  it  for  Boyer, 
compelled  to  capitulate. 

When  General  Herard  proposed  to  treat 
with  Boyer,  the  only  answer  he  received 
was,  that  no  negotiation  could  be  opened 
with  rebels  having  arms  in  their  hands.  But 
as  the  troops  began  to  exhibit  signs  of  dis- 
affection, and  even  to  go  over  to  the  popular 
party,  it  became  evident  that  the  most  prompt 
and  energetic  measures  would  alone  suffice. 
These,  however,  there  seemed  no  one  ca- 
pable of  resorting  to.  General  Inginac,  the 
secretary  of  state,  came  trembling  back 
from  Goave  with  his  forces  towards  Port- 


au-Prince,  without  waiting  for  the  enemy. 
Herard,  meanwhile,  and  his  rapidly  increas- 
ing army,  remained  stationary  at  Tiburon, 
whither  Boyer  should  have  marched  and 
driven  him  into  the  sea.  But  he  suffered 
the  whole  country  to  be  excited  to  such  an 
extent  that  at  length  to  attempt  to  exert  his 
authority  would  have  been  merely  to  betray 
his  weakness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  com- 
mittee of  public  safety,  at  Jeremie,  agitated 
the  country  with  untiring  perseverance ; 
and,  at  length,  began  to  advance  its  forces 
along  the  promontory  eastward  towards  the 
mainland  and  the  capital.  At  Pestel  took 
place  the  first  serious  collision,  in  which 
General  Lamarre,  commanding  for  the  pre- 
sident, was  shot  by  one  of  his  own  officers. 
In  a  second  battle,  not  far  from  Jeremie, 
another  of  Beyer's  generals,  Cazeau,  was 
killed,  and  his  men  routed  or  taken  pris- 
oners. Herard  then  marched  upon  little 
Goave,  the  troops  of  the  president  retiring 
before  him,  and  dispersing  as  they  went ; 
but  at  Leogane  he  came  up  with  a  force 
which,  though  much  inferior  to  his  own, 
gave  him  battle.  The  result  was  de- 
cisive of  Beyer's  fate.  He  now  resolved  on 
flight,  applied  to  the  officer  of  a  British  sloop 
of  war  then  in  port  to  take  him  on  board  with 
his  family,  collected  about  40,000/.  in  mo- 
ney, with  a  quantity  of  jewels,  and  having 
published  a  proclamation,  by  which  he  for- 
mally abdicated  the  presidentship,  embarked 
unregretted  and  unpitied.  All  felt  that  some- 
thing was  removed  from  over  their  heads 
which  had  cast  a  sombre  shadow  on  their 
souls.  His  tyranny  had  rather  been  con- 
tinuous and  depressing  than  wild  and  bloody. 
Accordingly  many  who  did  not  precisely 
hate  him,  felt  relieved  when  he  was  gone, 
and  looked  forward  with  something  like  hope 
to  the  provisional  government  which  was 
shortly  installed  at  Port-au-Prince. 

We  shall  pass  over  the  remaining  events 
of  the  year  with  a  remark  or  two.  The  vic- 
tory achieved  by  the  blacks  did  not  enable 
them  to  take  that  prominent  position  in  the 
government  which  they  had  expected.  This 
may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  nearly  all 
the  great  military  offices  having  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  mulattoes,  they  alone  were 
qualified  to  command.  Accordingly,  on 
the  17th  of  December,  General  Riviere 
Herard  was  proclaimed  president  by  his 
troops  and  adherents.  There  was  a  mo- 
mentary show  of  opposition  ;  Quixotic  allu- 
sions were  made  to  the  illegality  of  a  military 
election — the  poor  people  thought  themselves 
in  a  free  country — they  had  cheated  them- 
selves with  a  name  ;  but  on  the  9th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1844,  the  choice  made  in  the  camp 
was    confirmed  in  the  city,  and  the   news 
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spread  over  the  world  that  Herard  had  been 
elected  by  the  unanimous  suffrages  of  his 
fellow  citizens.  Sanguine  politicians* be- 
gan, thereupon,  to  indulge  in  delightful  anti- 
cipations. We  were  now  to  have  a  real 
black  republic.  Every  packet  was  expected 
to  announce  the  appearance  of  a  negro  So- 
lon at  Port-au-Prince.  Philosophers  and 
philanthropists,  whigs,  and  even  tories  in- 
dulged the  fond  delusion  ;  and  many  enthu- 
siastic advocates  of  emancipation  began  to 
look  forward,  already,  to  the  reception  of 
the  rights  of  citizenship.  But  alas  for  the 
mutability  of  the  affairs  of  this  world  ! 

It  is  well  known  that  in  1822,  the  Span- 
ish portion  of  the  island,  occupying  two- 
thirds  of  its  whole  extent,  but  comparatively 
unpeopled,  was  annexed  to  the  republic  by 
^  President  Boyer.  This  was  consummated 
with  the  utmost  ease.  The  French,  it  is 
true,  and  this  is  worthy  of  remark,  endea- 
voured to  prevent  it  but  were  foiled.  The 
Spaniards,  one  and  all,  were  weary  of  the 
rule  of  the  mother  country  ;  but  a  portion  of 
them  only  desired  to  be  united  with  Hayti ; 
the  others  would  have  preferred  the  yoke  of 
Columbia,  separated  from  them  by  seven 
hundred  miles  of  ocean.  However,  Boyer's 
rapid  march  silenced  all  discussions  among 
the  Dons,  and  the  whole  island  was  united 
under  his  rule.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  faults  of  this  distinguished  man  he  can- 
not be  refused  a  capacity  for  government 
superior  to  most  of  his  fellow-islanders. 
From  1818^to  1843  he  maintained  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  dominions,  and  it  is  only  since 
his  abdication  that  a  sort  of  centrifugal  ten- 
dency has  shown  itself  in  various  parts  of 
Hayti.  January  and  February  of  this  year 
passed  away  in  quietness.  It  was  thought 
that,  satisfied  with  this  amended  constitution, 
in  which  the  principal  feature  was  the  re- 
duction of  the  term  of  the  presidentship  to 
four  years,  the  Haytians  would  now  work 
out  their  own  regeneration.  But,  on  the  1st 
of  March,  the  Spaniards  set  forth  their 
grievances  in  a  public  manifesto,  and  flying 
to  arms  declared  themselves  a  free  and  in- 
dependent state  separate  from  the  Haytian 
republic.  The  charges  made  against  Boyer 
and  the  Haytian  government  are  expressed 
by  the  Dominican  people  in  vague  language, 
but  one  fact  is  established,  namely,  that  the 
white  portion  of  the  population  of  the  east- 
em  division  looked  upon  the  black  with  the 
utmost  hatred  and  abhorrence.  It  appears 
also  that  the  Spanish  portion  of  the  island 
had  greatly  deteriorated  under  Boyer's  rule, 
and  that  he  had  committed  many  acts  of  op- 
pression, and  treated  the  people  as  if  they 
had  been  conquered  by  force.     But  the  im- 


mediate cause  of  the  Spanish  revolt  was  the 
excitement  which  spread  like  a  contagion  to 
every  nook  of  the  State  in  1843,  and  the  dis- 
appointment that  was  general  throughout  the 
country  when  Riviere  Herard  took  the  lead. 
The  Dominicans  complain  that  in  the  inter- 
val during  which  this  general  governed  by 
martial  law,  he  traversed  the  department  of 
St.  Jago,  stripped  the  churches,  sold  employ- 
ments, annulled  elections  ;  and  they  point  to 
the  notorious  fact  that  he  reached  the  presi- 
dency by  means  of  his  army.  Not  the  least 
offensive  of  his  acts  was  his  incarceration 
in  the  dungeons  of  Port-au-Prince  of  a  num- 
ber of  Spaniards  accused  of  entertaining 
designs  of  going  over  to  Columbia.  It  is 
a  curious  circumstance  that  Boyer,  during 
his  stay  at  Jamaica,  was  detected  intriguing 
with  some  Columbian  officers  to  join  him  in 
endeavouring  to  recover  his  power.  Another 
fact  must  be  coupled  with  this,  namely,  that 
in  May  the  ex-president  was  seen  at  Havre 
on  his  way  to  the  West  Indies.  Has  he 
received  any  encouragement  from  the  French 
government?  Several  reasons  may  be  as- 
signed for  believing  that  he  has.  On  the 
1 3th  of  January  last  arrived  for  the  first  time 
at  St.  Domingo,  the  focus  of  the  Spanish  in- 
surrection, a  French  consul,  by  name  M. 
jjuchereau  de  St.  Denis.  On  the  16th  his 
official  installation  took  place,  the  French 
flag  was  hoisted  and  honoured  by  a  salute  of 
twenty-one  guns.  '  The  arrival  of  our  con- 
sul,' says  the  writer  of  a  letter  in  the  '  Jour- 
nal du  Havre,'  '  seems  to  have  caused  much 
satisfaction  in  the  town,  where  everything  is 
at  present  tranquil.  The  articles  of  the  new 
constitution  were  already  known,  and  its  pro- 
mulgation  was  expected  every  day.'' 

Is  there  not  here  an  evident  presentiment 
that  all  would  shortly  be  not  so  very  quiet, 
and  that  whatever  disturbance  took  place 
would  be  in  consequence  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  constitution,  just  as  was  ostensibly 
the  case  ?  To  our  mind  the  connection  of 
M.  Juchereau  with  the  affairs  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, however  the  French  journals  may 
deny  the  fact,  is  as  evident  as  that  of 
M.  Lessep's  with  those  of  Barcelona. 
As  to  the  papers  containing  plans  of  French 
domination  found  on  Colonel  Pimentel 
when  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  Herard, 
they  may  or  may  not  have  been  the  offspring 
of  his  own  imagination ;  but  we  confess 
it  appears  to  us  very  unlikely  that  he 
should  have  no  ground  whatever  for  his 
speculations.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that 
when  the  garrison  of  St.  Domingo  was  sur- 
rounded by  an  overwhelming  force,  it  was 
the  French  consul  who  negotiated  their  ca- 
pitulation ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  Ad- 
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miral  Moges  commanding  the  French  West 
India  squadron  offered  his  mediation  to  He- 
lard.  This,  however,  was  indignantly  re- 
jected. 

The  more  recent  events  in  Hayti,  though 
full  of  interest,  cannot  arrest  us  long.  Ac- 
counts are  so  contradictory,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  state  anything  positive  con- 
cerning any  but  the  most  leading  facts.  The 
general  outline,  however,  seems  to  be  that 
Herard  marched  with  what  he  conceived  to 
be  an  overwhelming  force  upon  the  Spanish 
side,  that  his  forces  were  encountered  and 
defeated  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  that  as  he 
was  preparing  to  renew  the  contest,  intelli- 
gence of  another  insurrection  of  the  blacks 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aux  Cayes,  com- 
pelled him  to  retrace  his  steps.  But  it  was 
now  too  late.  A  general  rising  against  the 
mulattoes,  who  were  compelled  to  fly  into  the 
ships  in  the  harbour  and  escape  to  Jamaica, 
proclaimed  the  true  state  of  feeling  in  the 
island.  The  movement  rapidly  spread,  and 
we  learn  by  the  last  accounts  that  General 
Guerrier,  a  black,  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent. How  all  this  will  end  it  is  impossible 
to  say ;  but  it  seems  that,  if  the  blacks  are 
as  powerful  as  their  numbers  would  testify, 
they  will  without  check  or  control  exercise 
supreme  sway.  The  independence  of  the 
Dominicans  is  for  the  time,  at  least,  achieved. 
There  will  be  struggles,  however,  both  be- 
tween them  and  their  neighbours ;  and  be- 
tween the  various  parties  of  the  Haytian 
republic.  May  the  end  of  the  strife  be  peace ! 
All  we  hope  is,  that,  on  the  one  hand,  France 
may  desist  before  it  is  too  late  from  her  en- 
deavours to  avenge  her  former  defeats  by 
inciting  her  conquerors  to  destroy  each 
other ;  and  that,  on  the  other,  the  Haytians 
will  abstain  from  any  propagandist  system, 
such  as  that  of  which  they  are  accused  in 
Cuba.  If  they  are  let  alone,  and  if  they 
themselves  are  content  to  fight  out  their  own 
quarrels  on  their  own  soil,  they  may  at  length, 
weary  of  bloodshed,  settle  down  into  some 
rational  form  of  government. 


Art.  IX. — 1.  Sophokles  Tragbdien.  Von 
F.  W.  G.  Staeger.  Urschrift  und 
Uebersetzung.     2  Bde.     Halle.     1842. 

2.  Des  Sophokles  Antigone.  Griechisch  und 
Deutsch.  Herausgegeben  von  August 
BoECKH.     Berlin.     1843. 

3.  Des  ^schylos  Gefesselter  Prometheus. 
Griechisch  und  Deutsch.  Yon  G.  F. 
ScHOEMANN.     Grcifswald.     1844. 

4.  The  Tragedies  of  JEschylus,  translated 
by  R.  Potter.     1819. 


5.  The  Tragedies  of  Sophocles,  from  the 
Greek,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Francklin, 
D.  D.,  late  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  A  new  edition. 
1809. 

There  are  few  facts  more  currently  re- 
cognized in  literature  than  that  Germany  is 
rich  in  admirable  translations,  and  that 
England  is  beggarly ;  and  there  are  few 
facts  in  the  explanation  of  which  there  is 
such  unanimity  of  error.  It  is  loudly  as- 
serted by  one  party,  and  tacitly  assumed  by 
the  other,  that  the  superior  richness  of  the 
language  is  the  cause  of  the  German  su- 
periority. Now  this  is  not  only  an  error, 
but  it  is  a  grossly  pernicious  error.  If  it 
were  merely  a  piece  of  national  modesty  we 
might  applaud  it ;  but  being  the  cloak  for  in- 
competence and  conceit,  we  are  bound  to  «, 
pull  it  to  the  ground.  The  German  is  a 
fine  language  :  rich,  flexible,  and  sonorous, 
a  richer  language  than  our  own,  perhaps  ; 
certainly  more  flexible  ;  therefore  easier  for 
the  translator  to  manage.  But  in  admitting 
the  powers  of  the  German,  we  are  by  no 
means  called  upon  to  decry  the  English  lan- 
guage ;  in  admitting  the  partial  superiority  of 
the  one,  we  are  not  to  assume  the  poverty  of 
the  other.  He  is  a  bold  man  who  can  assert 
that  the  language  of  Shakspeare,  Milton, 
Dryden,  and  Shelley  (to  mention  no  others), 
is  incapable  of  reflecting  the  finest  passages 
of  Greek,  in  as  far  as  any  language  can  re- 
flect them.  These  poets  abound  in  passages 
which  for  depth,  clearness,  sul^tlety,  sono- 
rousness, or  massive  grandeur,  equal,  if  they 
do  not  surpass,  any  parallel  passages  to  be 
found  in  any  literature. 

No  :  it  is  not  in  the  language  we  must 
seek  the  cause  of  our  bad  translations  ;  it  is 
in  the  mind  of  the  translator ;  it  is  in  the 
method  of  the  translation.  In  the  third  num- 
ber of  the  '  Classical  Museum '  Mr.  R.  H. 
Home  published  an  excellent  and  well-timed 
essay,  in  which  he  reprobated  the  practice 
of  the  substituting  their  minds  for  those  of 
the  original  authors. 

"  Let  us  know  what  the  writer  did  say,  in  his 
own  words,  as  closely  as  they  can  be  rendered  by 
equivalents,  and  not  what  you  think  he  meant  to 
say.  If  you  do  not  consider  his  meaning  clear 
enough,  another  may  find  it  quite  clear  ;  and  if 
the  original  be  really  obscure,  that  is  not  our 
fault.  Do  not  venture  on  a  remedy  which  would 
open  the  door  for  licence,  and  destroy  our  con- 
fidence." 

This  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  the  anxiety  of  improving  the 
original,  or  rather  the  anxiety  of  thrusting 
in  something  they  can  call  their  own, 
which   leads    men  into   writing   trash,  and 
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selling  it  as  translation.  To  translate  is 
to  impose  a  task  on  self-love ;  it  is  a  stern 
abnegation  of  self,  to  which  few  men  feel 
themselves  equal.  The  ordinary  mind  re- 
sents the  necessity  of  closely  following  the 
thoughts  and  expressions  of  another ;  it  feels 
itself  merely  a  machine  ;  so,  to  gratify  its  de- 
sire for  active  co-operation,  falsifies,  and 
imagines  that  it  improves. 

Now  self-abnegation  has  long  been  a 
celebrated  Germanic  virtue.  Fidelity  and 
self-sacrifice  are  German  characteristics : 
hence  the  superiority  of  German  translations. 
For  in  spite  of  the  coxcombical  cant  re- 
specting the  *  servility '  of  '  literal  versions,' 
and  their  inferiority  to  those  which  '  reflect 
the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter,'  the  truth  is, 
that  the  nearer  a  translation  is  to  the  letter 
Jthe  nearer  is  it  to  the  spirit.  We  shall 
'prove  this  presently  by  examples. 

Moreover,  the  fidelity,  so  contemptuously 
treated,  is  diflficult ;  nothing  is  easier  than 
paraphrase.  To  be  faithful  implies  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  language  :  this  is  what 
English  translators  from  the  Greek  have 
rarely  possessed.  Elocution  teachers,  it  is 
notorious,  either  stutter,  or  speak  with  a 
brogue ;  we  presume  it  is  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage is  the  first  qualification  of  a  translator. 
This  qualification,  whatever  it  may  do  for 
'  spirited  versions,'  is  clearly  not  the  best 
for  securing  fidelity ;  fidelity  therefore  has 
been  eschewed,  nay,  sneered  at.  But  let  us 
suppose  the  translator's  knowledge  to  be 
complete,  this  does  not  imply  that  his  taste 
is  perfect.  Yet  there  are  innumerable  pas- 
sages in  all  fine  poets  which  a  correct 
taste  alone  can  appreciate.  If  the  translator 
misses  the  peculiar  excellence  of  a  passage, 
seeing  only  baldness  in  that  which  is  the 
simplicity  of  strength,  he  straightway  gives 
what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the  '  spirit  of  the 
original,'  i.  e.,  something  as  unlike  the  ori- 
ginal as  his  ingenious  dullness  can  devise. 
We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  spirit  of 
the  original  is  best  to  be  seen  in  that  which 
he  wrote,  not  in  that  written  for  him  ;  in  the 
words  of  Homer,  iEschylus,  and  Sophocles 
presented  in  English  equivalents,  not  in  the 
words  of  Pope,  Potter,  and  Francklin.  It  is 
easy  to  call  names,  and  to  sneer  at  '  literali- 
ty ;'  as  easy  as  to  paraphrase  what  you  do 
not  understand ;  but  literality  is  after  all  the 
first  merit  of  translation.  In  a  literal  ver- 
sion the  sound  is  lost  as  well  as  that  peculiar 
magic  which  lies  in  words,  making  poetry 
delight,  and  defying  translation ;  but  ^he 
ideas  and  images  of  the  original  are  pre- 
served ;  the  charm  of  'poetry  may  in  some 
measure  be  lost,  but  the  spirit  of  the  writer, 
and  his   age,   remains.      In   a  paraphrase 


sound  and  sense  are  equally  lost ;  we  have 
only  gained  the  translator's  substitution. 

To  the  proof.  It  will  only  be  credited 
after  reading  the  following  examples,  that  all 
the  translators  of  Homer  (Cowper  excepted) 
destroy  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  Apollo's 
descent  upon  the  Grecian  army  ;  every  one 
misses  the  peculiarity ;  every  one  '  im- 
proves.' Homer  says  simply  h  6'  nte  wktI  IoikcjS. 
— '  He  went  like  night.'  This  is  brief, 
striking,  Homeric  ;  it  is  very  easy,  and  falls 
naturally  into  simple  English.  But  Pope 
says  : 
"  Breathing  revenge,  a  sudden  night  he  spread." 

This  is  explaining  the  original  image,  and 
explaining  it  falsely. 
Dryden  : 

"  Black  as  a  stormy  night  he  ranged  around.'^'' 

Tickell : 
"  In  clouds  he  flew  concealed  from  mortal  sight." 

Sotheby : 

"  The  god  descended  dark  as  night." 

Even  old  Voss,  who  on  many  an  occasion 
shows  a  true  Homeric  feeling,  '  improves,' 
and  says,  '  Er  wandelte  dusterer  Nackt 
gleich.'  Why  thrust  in  the  epithet  dusterer, 
dusky  1     It  only  weakens  the  image. 

Now  all  these  versions  are  bad,  some  de- 
testable :  and  why  ?  Simply  because  they 
are  unfaithful.  The  spirit  of  the  original 
would  have  been  perfectly  represented  in  a 
literal  translation  ;  but  literality  is  servile  ! 
Search,  wherever  you  will,  the  same  fact 
will  always  present  itself  to  you,  that  the 
triumph  of  translation  is  exact  fidelity  :  not, 
of  course,  schoolboy  construing,  not  diction- 
ary fidelity,  but  the  finding  of  exact  equiva- 
lents for  each  word  of  the  original,  and  no 
more ;  this  will  be  poetry  if  the  original  is 
poetry.  For  instance ;  what  makes  the 
celebrated  line  in  Catullus — 

"  Ridete,  quidquid  est  domi  cachinnorum— " 

so  diflicult?  Every  one  perfectly  under- 
stands and  feels  the  felicity  of  this  line ; 
but  who  can  render  it  in  English  ?  Leigh 
Hunt's  version  : 

"  Laugh,  every  dimple  on  the  cheek  of  home  !'» 
is  like  Leigh  Hunt,  but  very  unlike  Catullus. 
Yet  if  there  is  an  admirable  translator  now 
living,  it  is  Leigh  Hunt ;  and  he  is  the  most 
accurate.* 


*  Of  all  the  translations  of  this  ode  of  Catullus 
we  have  seen,  that  by  Mr.  Swynfen  Jervis  is  in- 
comparably the  best.  The  line  quoted  in  the  text 
has  been  often  pronounced  untranslatable ;  Mr. 
Jervis  has  given  it  to  perfection  : 

Jind  Home  with  all  thy  laughter  welcome  me. 
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The  virtue  of  accuracy  is  twofold :  it  pre- 
vents the  bad  taste  of  the  translator  having 
any  influence  on  the  beauty  of  the  original 
thought,  and  it  fulfils  all  the  real  purposes  of 
a  translation.  For  let  the  matter  be  fairly 
stated  :  do  we,  in  a  translation,  require  an 
accession  to  our  poetical  literature,  or  do  we 
desire  to  know  something  of  the  literature  of 
another  age  and  country?  It  is  clear  we 
want  no  accession  to  our  poetry  ;  and  if  we 
did,  the  translators  are  usually  the  last  men 
to  whom  we  should  look  for  it.  We  are  not 
beggars  ;  we  are  not  forced  to  live  upon  the 
scraps  which  fall  from  any  man's  table ;  we 
have  a  literature  of  our  own,  rich,  vigorous, 
immortal ;  we  are  more  in  danger  of  reple- 
tion than  starvation.  It  was  otherwise  in 
Rome.  Horace  and  Catullus  might  trans- 
late as  they  pleased  ;  their  object  was  to 
give  a  literature  to  their  nation,  and  they 
were  right  to  make  any  use  of  the  Greeks 
they  thought  fit.  If  all  antiquity  were  a 
closed  book  to  us,  we  could  thrive  without 
it.  Nevertheless,  a  natural  and  laudable  cu- 
riosity urges  us  to  become  acquainted  with 
this  antiquity,  since  the  book  is  there,  open 
to  all  who  have  eyes  to  read  it.  Hence 
translations  ;  but  for  whom  designed  1  This 
is  the  important  question :  what  purpose 
have  you  in  giving  a  translation  to  the 
world  ?  The  answer  contains  the  true  me- 
thod to  be  adopted.  We  answer,  therefore, 
that  the  purpose  is,  first,  to  enable  those 
ignorant  of  Greek  to  gather  some  idea  of  the 
spirit  of  Greek  poetry.  Secondly,  to  assist 
those  who,  knowing  little,  would  know  more, 
and  have  not  a  master  always  at  hand. 
Thirdly,  to  furnish  those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  quoting  the  poets,  with  versions 
ready  made.  The  two  last  aims,  it  is  obvi- 
ous, can  only  be  fulfilled  by  accuracy ;  let 
us  examine  the  first. 

To  enable  those  ignorant  of  Greek  to 
gather  some  idea  of  the  spirit  of  Greek  poe- 
try, is  the  problem.  How  is  it  to  be  solved  ? 
By  the  most  painstaking  accuracy,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  accuracy.  This  is  our 
method.  Translators  almost  universally 
adopt  another  and  very  different  method,  the 
keystone  of  which  is  this  curious  proposi- 
tion :  in  order  to  attain  the  most  complete 
resemblance,  you  must  deviate  from  your 
model  as  far  as  possible,  pay  no  attention  to 
its  outlines,  but  substitute  your  own !  This 
is  the  proposition  seen  in  its  nakedness  ; 
clothed,  it  runs  thus  :  as  a  literal  version 
must  necessarily  be  bald  and  unreadable,  be- 
cause all  the  beauty  has  evaporated,  endea- 
vour to  make  the  original  speak  as  he  would 
have  spoken  had  he  lived  in  these  days. 
This  sophism  has  taken  in  thousands,  who 
forgot  that  an  accession  to  our  literature  was 


not  the  thing  they  sought.  Examine  the 
sophism,  reader.  '  Make  the  original  speak 
as  he  would  have  spoken  now  !'  In  other 
words,  '  Suppose  that  if  Sophocles  were  now 
to  be  born,  he  would  be  born  a  Thomas 
Francklin.'  The  supposition  is  a  strong 
one.  For  our  parts,  we  fancy  that  Sophocles 
was  a  man  of  altogether  different  stamp  from 
Thomas  Francklin ;  to  our  apprehension 
Sophocles  was  one  of  the  most  astonishing 
poets,  and  Francklin  one  of  the  most  aston- 
ishing blockheads  in  the  records  of  poetry  ; 
the  one  the  consummate  flower  of  Greek  art, 
the  other  the  quintessence  of  the  Dunciad. 
Had  Potter  really  been  an  ^schylus,  Boyd 
a  Dante,  Hoole  a  Tasso,  or  Francklin  a 
Sophocles,  we  should  have  desired  above 
all  things  that  they  would  write  tragedies 
and  epics  of  their  own  ;  being  somewhat  dif-|^ 
ferent,  we  wish  they  had  thought  twice  be- 
fore making  their  originals  '  speak  as  they 
would  have  spoken.' 

Paraphrase  is  a  cloak  for  ignorance  and 
want  of  taste.  Whenever  a  paraphrase  is 
good,  it  is  because  it  represents  exactly,  but 
in  other  words,  an  idea  which  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed in  dictionary  equivalents.  But 
whenever  our  language  possesses  equiva- 
lents, paraphrase  is  an  impertinence.  So 
that,  turn  it  how  you  will,  accuracy  is  the 
one  virtue  of  translation.  The  boasted  su- 
periority of  the  Germans  in  this  branch  of 
literature  consists  entirely  in  the  possession 
of  this  quality ;  to  which,  of  course,  the 
flexibility  of  their  language  assists  them. 
This  flexibility  is  mistaken  for  the  primary 
cause — it  is  only  secondary.  They  often 
translate  badly  ;  in  other  words,  inaccurately. 
When  the  English  equal  them  in  accuracy, 
they  will  equal  them  in  beauty.  The  image 
from  Homer,  before  quoted,  will  prove  this  ; 
but  take  another  example.  There  is  a  cele- 
brated simile  in  iEschylus,  where  Prome- 
theus speaks  of  the  '  sea  waves'  innumera- 
ble laugh,'    [novTioiv  T£  KVfiaro)v  dvripidnov  yeXaafia)  ; 

which  Potter  renders  : 

.     .     .     .    "  Ye  waves, 

That  o'er  th'  interminable  ocean  wreathe 

Your  crisped  smiles." 

This  is  bad  enough.     Bulwer  is  not  much 
better  : 

"  Waves 

That  dimple  o'er  old  ocean,  like  his  smiles." 

M.  Alexis  Pierron  calls  it,  '  flots  innom- 
brables  qui  ridez  la  mer.'  Schoemann,  in 
his  edition  of  the  '  Prometheus,'  which 
heads  this  article,  most  unwarrantably  calls 
it: 

.     .     .     "  der  wogenden  Meersflut 
Zahlloses  Blinken." 
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Droysen  alone  has  taste  enough  to  be  lite- 
ral ;  he  says  unzdhliges  Lachen.  The  roar- 
ing and  innumerable  laugh  of  the  waves  as 
they  dash  against  each  other,  is  a  bold, 
grand  expression  ;  and  if  it  were  absurd, 
the  translator  is  bound  to  reproduce  it.  To 
improve  is  unfair  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
danger  in  the  attempt !  iEschylus  was  a 
poet  and  best  knew  the  force  of  words  ;  he 
did  not  omit  epithets,  because  epithets  were 
not  at  his  command,  but  because  they  were 
under  his  command  :  he  knew  their  power  ; 
he  knew  also  their  weakness.  In  the  above 
example  a  German  has  succeeded  ;  another 
German  failed,  because,  like  the  English- 
men, he  substituted  something  for  the  origi- 
nal idea.  It  was  not  the  language  which 
made  Droysen  succeed  ;  it  was  the  method. 

We  will  mention  here  a  few  of  the  many 
deviations,  improvements,  or  whatever  they 
may  be  called,  of  Voss  in  his  Homer  ;  they 
will  clearly  show  the  danger  of  neglecting 
accuracy.  We  will  confine  ourselves  to  the 
'  Iliad.'  At  b.  i.,  v.  266—7,  Homer  makes 
Nestor  say  of  his  former  associates  : — 

Kaj9r*<rro£  fxev  ccrav  kol  KapriaTOis  ena^ovro, 
^riptriv  opcKMOKTi  KaX  eKirayXcas  airoXtaaav. 

Which  is  literally, 

"'  They  indeed  were  the  strongest,  and  fought 
with  the  strongest, 
With  mountain-dwelHng  Centaurs,  and  terribly 
destroyed  them." 

Voss  poorly  thus  : — 

-^'Waren  selbst  die  Starksten  und  Kampfeten 
wider  die  Starksten, 
Wider  die  Bergkentauren,  und  iibten  grause 
Vertilgung.* 

In  the  next  instance  we  shall  see  some- 
thing more  than  mere  weakness.  B.  ii.,  v. 
6,  Zeus  sends  to  Agamemnon  '  a  destructive 
dream,'  oZUv  bveipov ;  i.  e.  a  dream  destructive 
in  its  consequences.  This  endowment  of 
things  with  anticipated  qualities  is  peculiar 
to  poetry,  and  is  very  energetic.  Thus 
Keats  says : — 

"They  rode   to   Florence  with  the  murdered 
man." 

Meaning  the  man  whom  they  were  going  to 
murder,  and  who  was  murdered  in  thought. 
This  is  the  use  of  ov\oi.     But  Voss  entirely, 
misses  the  sense,  and  translates  it  '  tausch- 
ender,   deceptive.'     Pope,   with   his   usual 

•  We  cannot  resist  adding  the  *  spirit  of  the  ori- 
ginal '  as  seen  in  Pope  : 

Strongest  of  men  they  pierced  the  mountain  boar, 
Ranged  the  wild  deserts  red  with  monsters'  gore. 
And  from  the  hills  the  shaggy  Centaurs  tore. 


inanity,  calls  it '  an  empty  phantom.'  Voss 
is  weakest  when  rendering  imaginative  ex- 
pressions like  the  above ;  or  descriptive 
epithets,  such  as  *  goat-defying  rock,'  which 
he  calls  ^jdhem  Geklipp ;'  or  the  '  sharp- 
witted  son  of  Kronos  :'  '  Sohn  des  verborg- 
enen  Kronos.'  Sometimes  he  positively 
perverts  the  sense,  as  thus.  In  B.  xxii.,  v. 
455,  the  horses  of  Achilles  are  dragging  the 
body  of  Hector  ;  the  agonized  Andromache 
beholds  him,  and,  to  her  eyes,  they  drag  him 
with  cruel  carelessness  (dKriSeffnos) '-  an  ad- 
mirable, passionate,  pictorial  epithet ;  not 
only  describing  their  reckless  course,  but 
the  sentiments  of  Andromache,  to  whom  it 
seems  as  if  the  very  brutes  should  treat 
Hector  with  pity  and  respect.  This  is  the 
wondrous  power  of  words  in  the  wondrous 
mind  of  a  poet !  Voss,  with  singular  dul- 
ness,  translates  dKnSeaTws,  mitleidsvoll,  '  com- 
passionate ;'  exactly  contradicting  Homer. 
In  a  former  passage,  Homer,  describing 
Hector  dragged  along,  says  : 

Tov  6'  rlv  uXkoucvoio  K0Vl(Ta\0S. 

''  And  there  was  a  cloud  of  dust  from  the  dragged 


This  Chapman  has  enlarged  in  a  fine  sonor- 
ous line : 

"  A  whirlwind  made  of  startled  dust  drove  with 
them  as  they  flew." 

But  this  is  not  Homeric  ;  it  wants  simpli- 
city, and  the  power  which  simplicity  in 
such  places  always  has  :  '  whirlwind,'  and 
'  startled,'  are  too  elaborate.  Voss  is  closer, 
but  not  perfect :  *  Staubgewolk  umwallte 
den  Schleppenden.'  Here  the  'unwallte' 
weakens  the  line.  In  the  simplicity  of 
those  words,  '  there  was  a  cloud  of  dust  from 
the  dragged  one,'  there  is  something  terrific  ; 
and  this  is  preserved  throughout  the  passage. 
We  are  not  criticising  Voss,  and  must  let 
the  above  instances  suffice.  We  may  say, 
that  whenever  he  deviates  from  his  original, 
the  chances  are  hundreds  to  one  that  he  pro- 
duces something  very  inferior ;  and  that 
should  he  be  really  superior,  it  is  unfair  to 
the  reader ;  but  as,  in  general,  he  is  very 
accurate,  so  is  his  version  excellent.  Still 
an  English  version  might  be  equally  excel- 
lent. There  is  nothing  in  our  language  to 
prevent  it.  There  are  occasional  lines  in 
Sotheby's  translation  which  are  quite  equal 
to  the  original,  and  surpass  all  rival  versions. 
Thus  the  single  line, 

ovpsa  re  OKioevra,  QaXaacra  rt  fi^ricaaa^ 

cannot  be  more  beautifully  given  than  by 
him: 
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*'  Earth-shadowing  mountains, .  and  a  dashing 
sea." 

But  unfortunately  these  lines  are  extremely 
rare ;  the  rest  of  the  poem  is  *  improved 
Pope/ 

We  reiterate  our  assertion  that  the  cause 
of  the  badness  of  the  English  translations  is 
not  the  poverty  of  the  English  language,  but 
of  the  translators.  Whenever  an  English- 
man has  had  the  competent  knowledge,  he 
has  either  wanted  correct  taste,  or  has  gone 
wrong  upon  system.  The  consequence  is 
that  we  possess  nothing  but  schoolboy  ver- 
sions in  prose,  or  paraphrases  in  poetry. 
The  former  are  unquestionably  better  as  to 
meaning;  but  we  cannot  help  regarding 
prose  as  a  detestable  medium  for  poetry. 
Not  merely  is  the  charm  of  metre  considera- 
ble, but  the  expressions,  which  delight  us  in 
poetry,  are  unendurable  in  prose  :  poetical 
prose  is  detestable  prose.  Moreover,  it  is  a 
fact  worth  insisting  on,  that  all  prose  ver- 
sions are  too  wordy ;  in  the  anxiety  to  ex- 
press the  whole  meaning,  considerable  lati- 
tude of  words  is  taken  with  the  hope  that 
some  among  them  may  precisely  suit.  Metre 
keeps  a  check  on  verbosity ;  especially  if 
line  for  line  versions  are  adopted.  Rhymes 
should  be  rejected  as  chains  too  weighty  for 
perfect  freedom ;  they  render  accuracy  im- 
possible. But  unrhymed  metres,  the  nearer 
the  original  the  better,  are  no  hindrances  to 
accuracy,  and  preserve  in  some  degree  the 
character  of  the  poetry. 

Having  explained  our  views  of  what 
translations  should  be,  let  us  cast  a  glance  at 
■what  they  are  ;  confining  ourselves  for  the 
present  to  iEschylus  and  Sophocles. 

The  standard  English  Sophocles  is  that 
by  Thomas  Francklin,  It  has  gone  through 
several  editions  ;  is  to  be  seen  on  every  book- 
stall ;  and  is  perpetually  quoted  in  books  and 
Quarterly  Reviews  ;  and  doubtless  prevents 
many  translations  from  being  undertaken. 
If  there  is  a  book  in  the  w  hole  range  of  our 
reading  which  we  should  characterize  as 
unredeemably  bad,  the  Sophocles  of  Thomas 
Francklin  is  that  book  ;  if  there  is  a  writer 
whose  position,  and  the  nature  of  whose 
work,  justify  the  expression  of  an  unmingled 
contempt,  Thomas  Francklin  is  that  writer. 
By  a  literary  paradox,  not  unsusceptible  of 
explanation,  the  dullest  man  of  his  age  un- 
dertakes to  translate  one  of  the  greatest  poets 
of  any  age.  Native  incompetence,  unsus- 
pecting dullness  is  the  ground  of  his  attempt ; 
had  he  been  less  dull  he  would  have  seen 
his  incapacity.  Strong  in  his  impregnable 
imbecility  he  persevered  in  the  task,  because 
*the  old  tragedians  have  been  shamefully 
disguised  and  misrepresented  to  the  unlearn- 


ed by  the  false  medium  of  bad  translations  !' 
A  passage  from  the  dedication  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales  is  too  amusing  to  pass  by  : — 

"  That  a  writer  so  universally  applauded 
should  never  yet  have  been  seen  in  an  English 
habit  (for  the  disguises  which  he  has  hitherto 
worn  are  unworthy  of  that  name),  is  certainly  a 
matter  of  astonishment ;  but  Sophocles  seems 
purposely  to  have  waited  for  the  present  happy 
opportunity  of  making  his  first  appearance 
amongst  us  under  the  patronage  of  your  royal 
highyiess ;  a  circumstance  which  has  made  him 
ample  retribution  for  all  our  former  slight  and 
neglect  of  him." 

If  this  be  so,  what  '  retribution  will  be 
ample  enough'  for  the  translation  of  Thomas 
Francklin  ?  For  Thomas,  besides  his  native, 
has  no  small  stock  of  acquired  ignorance  ; 
he  has  not  only  translated  Sophocles,  but 
annotated  him  :  and  such  notes,  ye  gods  ! 
such  notes  !  Commentators  are  not  a  lively 
race  ;  but  in  Francklin  there  is  magnanimity 
of  dullness. 

In  the  first  qualification  of  the  ordinary 
translator,  ignorance  of  the  language,  Franck- 
lin was  not  behind  his  rivals.  Although 
professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge,  his  book 
is  evidence  enough  of  his  '  small  knowledge 
and  less  Greek.'  As  a  bit  of  '  construing,' 
it  would  disgrace  a  fourth-form  boy;  as 
poetry,  it  would  disgrace  an  Annual.  When 
he  does  not  quite  understand  a  passage,  he 
paraphrases  it;  when  he  does  not  under- 
stand it  at  all,  he  translates  from  the  Latin 
version.  The  former  case  occurs  half  a 
dozen  times  in  every  page  ;  the  latter,  with 
amazing  frequency :  and  as  the  Latin  is 
usually  incorrect,  what  Francklin's  version 
must  be,  je  vans  donne  a  penser  !  There  is 
generally  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  of  doing 
things,  and  some  fat-handed  people  always 
choose  the  wrong.  One  of  these  is  Franck- 
lin. His  alacrity  in  blundering  exceeds 
that  of  any  translator  we  have  met  with. 
Whenever  he  happens  to  understand  a 
passage  (which  is  rare),  he  deviates  from 
the  sense,  in  order,  we  presume,  to  make 
Sophocles  speak  as  he  would  have  spoken. 
Thus  the  opening  of  the  '  CEdipus  Coloneus' 
is  as  solemn  as  it  is  simple. 

TEKVov  TvipXov  yepovTos  AvTiyovrjj  k.  t.  X. 

Which  runs  easily  into  English : — 

"  Child  of  the  blind  old  man,  Antigone,"  &c. 

But  this  is  literal.  Francklin,  wishing  to 
make  it  what  Sophocles  would  have  written, 
translates  it  thus  : — 

"  Where  are  we  now,  my  dear  Antigone  ?" 
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Is  not  this  perfect  ?  has  bathos  lower  deeps, 
have  translators  greater  absurdities  ?  Upon 
what  principle  is  the  deviation  made  ?  He 
must  have  understood  the  meaning  of  the 
original,  i.  e.,  the  dictionary  meaning  ;  why 
then  avoid  it  ?  Clearly  because  Sophocles- 
Francklin  would  have  written  otherwise. 
The  demigod  of  Greece  is  dressed  in  the 
periwig  and  small-clothes  of  the  Cambridge 
professor.  Again  :  a  little  further  on  Oedi- 
pus says  that  Apollo  confirmed  his  promises 
by  signs : 

j)  ctianov,  )J  (ipovTr]v  tiv\  i)  Atoj  ae'Xag. 

which  is,  word  for  word,  this  splendid  verse  : 

'  Earthquake    and   thunder,    and  the  flash  of 
Jove !" 

Sophocles-Francklin  prefers  saying: — 

"  Thunder,  or  the  sound 
Of  dreadful  ealRiquake,  o:  the  lightning's  blast 
Launched  from  the  arm  of  Jove." 

Reader !  If  your  knowledge  of  Sophocles 
is  founded  upon  Francklin's  book,  what  has 
been  your  private  opinion  of  the  Attic  Bee  ? 
With  what  sincerity  have  you  praised  the 
prince  of  Greek  poets  ?  What  have  you 
thought  of  the  praises  of  others  ?  From 
this  time  forward  clear  your  shelves  of 
the  book.  Take  your  Lexicon  and  gram- 
mar and  set  doggedly  to  work.  How- 
ever '  small  your  Greek,'  you  will  be 
repaid  ;  you  may  spend  a  month,  tw^o  months 
over  a  single  play,  but  you  will  be  repaid, 
you  will  have  something  different  from 
Francklin.  Hammer  out  every  passage  and 
then  repeat  it :  toil  and  then  enjoy.  With 
Francklin  you  have  not  only  toil  without 
enjoyment,  but  with  positive  injury,  for  you 
have  imbibed  false  ideas,  utterly  false.  If 
the  toil  rebuts  you,  consent  to  be  ignorant. 
It  is  better  not  to  knew  at  all, than  to  mis-know. 

We  have  not  yet  done  with  Francklin, 
but  we  stop  to  answer  the  very  natural  ques- 
tion which  the  reader  might  put,  as  to  why 
we  deem  it  necessary  to  spend  so  many 
words  on  so  contemptible  a  writer?  We  do 
so  because  he  is  an  exception  to  the  ordina- 
ry run  of  blockheads.  Had  he  been  a  bad 
historian,  a  bad  essayist,  or  a  bad  novelist, 
we  should  have  left  his  ashes  in  repose  ; 
such  men  sink  from  their  specific  gravity  : 
the  stream  of  time  passes  on  without  bearing 
them  with  it,  leaving  them  with  the  mud  and 
filth  at  the  bottom.  But  Francklin,  buoyed 
up  by  the  incessant  interest  attached  to 
Sophocles,  has  descended  with  the  stream, 
like  an  unshapely,  unsightly,  useless  hulk 
that  serves  but  to  darken  and  obstruct.     Of 


all  bad  books  a  bad  translation  is  the  worst. 
In  the  dullest  history  there  are  useful  facts  ; 
in  the  vilest  novel  there  is  a  story,  aad 
should  that  be  utterly  without  interest  you  can 
close  the  book  and  be  bored  no  longer.  But 
in  a  bad  translation  there  is  no  redeeming 
quality.  It  stands  as  a  dark  dismal  log  be- 
tween you  and  the  original,  pretending  to  re- 
flect the  splendour  of  that  original,  and 
transmitting  nothing  but  its  own  opacity, 
which  you,  believing  it  to  be  the  veritable 
original,  pronounce  a  wretched  imposture, 
kept  up  by  pedants  and  blockheads.  And 
this  useless,  or  rather  this  pernicious  log, 
has  been  suffered  to  stand  there'  for  now 
some  seventy  or  eighty  years,  the  represen- 
tative of  the  prince  of  poets  to  all  English 
readers.  For  these  weary  years  no  English- 
man that  knew  no  Greek  could  look  at 
Sophocles  except  through  Francklin  ;  the  old 
poet  had  been  made  '  to  speak  as  he  would 
have  spoken  ;'  and  a  very  curious  speech  it 
is.  The  antique  Hercules,  broad-backed, 
brawny-armed,  is  transformed  into  the  rickety 
and  pitiably  flabby  modern  professor;  and 
modem  youths  exclaim  with  scorn,  '  this  is 
the  boasted  Hercules,  of  whom  pedants  talk 
so  much !'  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have 
placed  the  modern  Hercules  upon  a  pedes- 
tal, where  all  may  view  his  proportions. 
There  he  stands :  a  monument  of  unex- 
ampled imbecility. 

We  have  given  an  instance  or  two  of  his 
taste,  let  us,  therefore,  notice  a  few  of  his 
blunders  in  Greek.  In  the  '  Philoctetes,' 
Ulysses,  formally  inculcating  the  doctrine 
that  the  end  justifies  the  means,  attempts  to 
overcome  the  repugnance  of  Neoptolemus  to 
treachery,  by  saying : 

'  I  know  thou'rt  not  by  nature  fram'd  to  speak 
Such  things,  nor  execute  such  treachery. 
But  sweet  is  the  possession  of  a  victory. 
Be  bold !  just  we  shall  appear  hereafter.' 

This  is  as  literal  as  we  can  make  it  (vide 
'  Philoct.',  v.  79-82),  and  it  is  very  Greek  ia 
sentiment.     Francklin  says — 

'  I  know  thy  noble  nature 
Abhors  the  thought  of  treachery  or  fraud ; 
But  what  a  glorious  prize  is  victory  ! 
Therefore  be  bold  !  we  will  be  just  hereafter.' 

By  means  of  the  epithet  '  noble,'  and  say- 
ing this  nobility  '  abhors  the  thought  of  trea- 
chery,' Ulysses  is  made  to  speak  like  a 
Christian ;  and  this  is  strengthened  by  the 
blunder  in  the  last  line.  Sophocles  does  not 
say  '  we  will  be  just  hereafter,'  but  we  shall 
appear  so .  sK<pavov[ieea  is  the  word ;  and  our 
readers  will  agree  with  us  in  thinking  there 
is  a  considerable  difference  between  appear 
ing  and  being  just.     Ulysses  was  the  last 
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person  in  the  world  to  think  highly  of  repug- 
nance to  treachery,  and  to  qualify  it  with 
*  noble  :'  treachery  was  a  Greek  virtue,  and 
Ulysses: was  the  Greek  hero.  Not  only  a 
hero,  but  one  thought  equal  to  Zeus  himself 

in     counsel  :    Au    unnv    araXavTOV     (H.    /?    169), 

which  he  would  never  have  been  thought 
had  those  counsels  been  wicked.  The  gods 
themselves  inculcate  treachery  (vide  '  Elec- 
tra') ;  Prometheus,  the  high-minded,  daring 
Titan,  does  the  same  [vide  '  Prom.'  v.  212), 
the  chorus  in  the  '  Septem  contra  Thebas ' 
(v.  716),  Orestes  in  the  '  Electra ' — in  short, 
throughout  the  Greek  drama  we  have  con- 
stant testimony  to  ihe  virtue  in  gaining  by 
stratagem  a  victory  hopeless  by  force.  The 
sense  of  Ulysses'  speech  is  not,  therefore. 
Christian  admiration,  but  Greek  irony :  '  I 
know  that  you  are  young,  inexperienced,  hot- 
headed; but  think  of  victory;  gain  it,  and 
we  shall  appear  just ;  i.  e.  our  means  will  be 
applauded.'  Francklin  says,  '  be  wicked 
now ;  we  will  afterwards  repent  and  be 
just.' 

In  the  '  Electra'  (v.  59),  Orestes,  having 
arranged  with  his  pedagogue  that  he  shall  be 
reported  dead,  adds,  '  what  will  it  matter  to 
me  if  I  am  dead  in  words,  but  live  in  acts  ; 
i.  c,  if  I  am  reported  dead,  yet  live  in  real- 
ity.' Such,  at  least,  if  we  can  trust  our 
knowledge,  is  the  meaning  of — 

n  yap  fic  Xuttci  tovQ\  brav  Xoyw  Oavoiv, 
epyvKTi  cojdui. 

Francklin  translates  thus ; 

'  What  should  deter  me  from  the  pious  fraud  1 
Since  my  feigned  death  but  gains  me  real  fame, 
And  I  shall  wake  to  better  life.' 

And  upon  the  words  '  pious  fraud '  he  has 
this  note : 

*  The  Greeks,  who  were  remarkably  supersti- 
tious, entertained  a  notion  that  to  feign  them- 
selves dead,  had  something  in  it  both  wicked  and 
dangerous ;  they  were  apprehensive  that  death 
would  not  thus  be  mocked,  but  would  revenge 
the  fraud  by  coming  upon  them  in  reality.  Ores- 
tes endeavours  to  shake  off  these  fears.' 

It  is  thus  the  lively  commentator  does  his 
work  :  after  mistranslating,  he  writes  a  note 
upon  his  own  blunder.  The  reader  will  re- 
mark that  nothing  like  pious  fraud  is  in  the 
original ;  and  if  he  turn  to  the  whole  pas- 
sage, it  will  be  evident  that  Orestes  had  no 
such  thought.  Let  us  now  open  the  '  (Edi- 
pus,'  and  see  what  Francklin  makes  of  its 
profound  meaning  and  subtle  irony.  The 
pest  is  raging,  and  the  people  come  to  im- 
plore the  aid  of  the  great,  the  wise,  the  happy 
(Edipus.  The  irony  lies  in  this  :  for  the 
man  they  implore  is  the  unconscious  cause 
of  their  evils.  This  irony  Francklin  destroys 
by  making  him  say, 


'  I  know  the  woes  of  Thebes, 
And  yet  amongst  you  lives  not  such  a  wretch 
As  (Edipus. ' 

This  is  true  ;  but  it  is  in  flat  contradiction 
to  the  original ;  it  '  denotes  the  foregone 
conclusion,'  and  utterly  destroys  the  peculiar 
art  of  the  poet.  Sophocles  says  (v.  60,  1.)^ 
'  I  know  what  you  suffer ;  and  I  suffer  more 
on  your  account  than  you  do  ;'  but  as  to  call- 
ing himself  a  wretch,  there  is  not  a  shadow 
of  such  a  thought.  And  in  this  manner  i* 
the  delicate  art  of  Sophocles  destroyed 
throughout. 

A  man  who  cannot  render  the  simplest 
passage  correctly,  will  hardly  succeed  in  the 
difficult  ones.  Let  us  see  what  he  makes 
of  them.  (Edipus  having  discovered  that  he 
has  unwittingly  murdered  his  father,  and 
married  his  own  mother,  tears  out  his  eyes ; 
and  reappears,  exclaiming,  '  Ah  !  ah  !  wo  I 
wo !  miserable  me  !  Where  shall  I  wan- 
der, wretched  one  ?  Where  flies  my  voice, 
hurried  along  ?  Ha,  Fortune  !  whither  driv- 
est  V  In  this  there  is  a  bold  periphrasis  of 
voice  for  the  man,  '  where  flies  my  voice, 
hurried  along  1  i.  e.,  whither  am  I  impelled, 

to   whom  shall  I  speak  :  tto /^ot  <pQoyya  Si-XTrcrarat 

(popaSnv ;  the  passage  is  in  Francklin  : 

'  O  !  me  ! 
Where  am  I?  and  whence  comes  the  voice  I  hear .?' 
Where  art  thou.  Fortune  V 

This  is  perhaps  unique.  It  proves  beyond 
a  doubt  that  the  learned  professor  could  not 
construe  the  passage.  It  is  not  an  easy  one  ;. 
but  S,  professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge  surely 
ought  to  be  versed  enough  in  the  language  to 
know  that  similar  periphrasjes  abound  in  the 
dramatists.  Thus,  in  the  '  Electra,'  v.  1225,. 
voice  is  put  for  the  person,  '  O  voice,  art 
thou  here  ?  w  fOeyn'  afiKov ;  and  in  the  '  (Edi- 
pus,' V.  1458, /ioFpa,  fate,  is  used  in  the  same 
sense.  The  periphrasis  of  Kapa,  *  head,' 
for  the  whole  'person,'  is  extremely  fre- 
quent ;*  and  if  the  '  head '  may  be  thus  used,, 
why  not  the  '  voice  V  Besides,  the  passage 
quoted  above  will  not  make  sense  unless  the 
periphrasis  be  acknowledged  ;  and  we  may 
express  our  surprise  at  a  Cambridge  profes- 
sor's not  perceiving  this.  We  have  no  great 
scholarship,  ourselves  ;  we  make  no  preten- 
sion to  it ;  but  we  have  enough  to  see  that 
Francklin  had  none,  t 

*  Comp.  '  (Edip.  Tyr.'  v.  40—950—1235.  «  An- 
tig.,'  vi.  as  examplee. 

t  In  a  note  to  the  '  Antigone,'  he  tells  us  that 
cyeSov  Ti  u(opc<i  jidipiav  ocpXicKavu  is  literally,  'I  talk 
foolishly  to  a  fool:'  with  submission,  that  is  neither 
literal,  nor  correct ;  we  believe  the  translation  to  be, 
*  I  am  accused  of  folly  by  a  fool,'  or  somewhat  to 
that  effect.  Francklin,  in  his  text,  gives  quite  an- 
other sense  to  it,  saying,  *  'tis  fit  I  should  act  thus,, 
it  but  resembles  thee.' 
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Here  is  another  specimen ;  (Edipus,  about 
to  die,  takes  his  farewell  of  the  light  of  day  ; 
as  all  dying  Grecians  were  wont  to  do. 
There  is,  however,  a  peculiarity  in  his  lan- 
guage. He  is  blind,  and  cannot  therefore 
bid  adieu  to  the  light  in  the  same  words  as 
one  who  sees.  But  he  feels  the  sunbeam, 
he  has  lived  in  it,  if  he  has  not  seen  by  it ; 
and  he  says,  *  O  light  invisible  {i.  <?.,  to  me), 
formerly  wert  thou  mine  ;  but  now  for  the 
last  time  does  my  body  touch  thee,'  ('  (Edip. 
Col.'  V.  1549),  and  which  in  the  version  of 
Stager,  runs  thus : 

*  Tagloses  Licht !  in  andern  Zeiten  warst  du  mein, 
Doch  nun  zum  letzten  Male  leb'  ich  noch  in  dir.' 

Francklin,  utterly  misunderstanding  it,  says, 

'  Oh  sightless  eyes,  where  are  ye  1  never  more 
Shall  these  hands  touch  your  unavailing  orbs.' 

We  submit  that  fm  afeyytg  cannot  mean 
sightless  eyes  ;  '  where  are  ye  V  is  the  stupid 
blunder  of  a  school-boy,  and  there  is  nothing 
whatever  about  '  hands,  or  '  unavailing  orbs.' 

It  is  thus  that  a  speech,  peculiarly  Greek 
in  feeling,  and  well  worth  preserving  for  its 
peculiarity,  is  rendered  drivelling  nonsense. 
What  delight  could  there  be  in  'touching 
unavailing  orbs'  with  his  hands,  that  (Edipus 
must  needs  regret  parting  from  life  on  that 
account  ?  We  presume  the  reader  requires 
no  more  specimens  of  the  professor's  Greek ; 
we  can  conscientiously  declare  that  the  trans- 
lation abounds  with  such  as  the  above,  and 
that  in  no  single  case  that  we  have  consulted 
is  a  difficulty  solved. 

Potter  is  a  poet  compared  with  Francklin  : 
compared]  with  anybody  else.  Potter  is  not 
illustrious.  Frigid,  formal,  sometimes  pretty, 
generally  paraphrastic,  constantly  wrong: 
this  is  the  characrer  of  the  translation  of 
JEschylus.  It  is  as  like  ^schylus  as  the 
version  of  Sophocles  by  Francklin  is  like 
Sophocles  ;  but  it  is  not  such  an  unreadable 
book.  Potter  also  makes  his  original '  speak 
as  he  would  have  spoken ;'  all  the  peculiari- 
ties of  an  early  energetic  singer,  are  pruned 
away,  and  a  frigid,  rigid,  very  modern  song 
introduced  instead.  He  blunders  over  the 
sense,  or  slurs  over  it  almost  as  often  as 
Francklin  ;  but  he  has  greater  excuse  in  the 
greater  obscurity  of  his  author.  All  the 
naivete  of  jEschylus,  and  there  is  a  great 
deal  and  characteristic,  has  vanished  in  Pot- 
ter; all  the  'big-mouthed'  compounds  for 
which  Aristophanes  ridiculed  him,  are  soft- 
ened into  prettinesses  or  inanities ;  all  the 
grand  simplicity  elaborated  into  nonsense. 
We  need  spend  no  time  in  long  examples  ; 
two  will  suffice  to  exhibit  the  spirit  of  the 
whole. 


At  the  <5lose  of  the  '  Agamemnon '  the  cho- 
rus, furious  against  iEgisthus,  says,  with  a 
somewhat  homely  sarcasm,  '  He  struts  be- 
fore her  (Clytemnestra)  as  a  cock  before 
his  hen.'  This  may  be  language  unfit  for 
le  style  noble,  or  it  may  be  fine  and  Shak- 
spearian  :  at  any  rate  it  is  the  language  of 
iEschylus,  which  Potter  (shuddering  at  its 
vulgarity),  turns  into : 

'  The  craven  in  her  presence  rears  his  crest.' 

In  the  '  Eumenides  '  the  furies  coming  on 
the  track  of  their  victim,  one  of  them  says, 
'  He  must  be  here  :  the  scent  of  mortal  blood 

laughs  at  me,   icrjir]  /ipoTSiuv   aijiaTOv  fis  npocryeXa  : 

meaning  obviously,  '  Rejoices  me,  makes  me 
chuckle  with  delight.'  It  is  a  bold  figure  ; 
but  Catullus  has  a  similar  one :  '  jucundo 
risit  odore'  (Ixii.  v.  384.)  To  say  that  an 
odour  laughs,  i.  e.,  to  transfer  the  properties 
of  one  sense  to  another,  is  by  no  means  un- 
frequent  in  the  classic  poets.*  This  is  a 
peculiarity  which  surely  ought  to  be  pre- 
served ;  yet  Potter  says  : 

'  With  joy  I  snufF  the  scent  of  human  blood." 

In  this  way  .^schylus  is  made  throughout 
to  '  speak  as  he  would  have  spoken ' — had 
he  been  Potter. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  neither 
^schylus  nor  Sophocles  have  been  tolera- 
bly translated  into  English  ;  Ave  will  now, 
therefore,  endeavour  to  show  how  they  can 
be.  For  this  purpose  we  will  select  some 
specimens  of  German  translation,  and  con- 
front them  with  literal  versions.  We  are 
anxious,  at  the  outset,  not  to  be  understood 
as  putting  forward  our  attempts  at  what  we 
conceive  translations  can  be  ;  but  simply  to 
show  that  the  great  requisite,  fidelity,  can  be 
as  well  preserved  in  English  as  in  German. 
The  first  passage  shall  be  from  the  '  Anti- 
gone '  (v.  806,  sq.) ;  and  Bockh's  version,  as 
the  most  recent,  shall  be  given. 

"  O  seht  mich,  o  Biirger  des  Vaterlandes, 
die  ich  den  letzten  Weg 
wandle  die  ich  den  letzten  Strahl 
schaue  jezt  von  Helios  licht, 
und  nie  wieder !  Lebend  entfiihrt 
Hades,  alle  lagernd  zu  Ruh' 
Acheron's  Ufern 
zu  mich  ;  nicht  Hymenaen 
empfing  ich  ;  nimmer  ein  braiitliches  Lied 
feierte  mich  im  Lust- 
reigen  :  Acheron  fiihrt  als  Braut  heim  mich." 

Let  the  reader  now  compare  the  simple 
English  : 


*  Compare  *  Prom.'  v.  21.  ^avriv  dxpei.   '  Electra.' 
473.  eXa/ii/zs  fajia,     '  (Edip.  Col.'  138.  ^wvtj  SpiT. 
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"  Behold  me,  fellow-citizens  ! 
I  tread  the  last  path, 
I  see  the  last  beam  of  the  sun ; 
I  shall  see  it  no  more. 
For  the  all-reposing  Hades  leads  me 
To  the  Acherontic  shores  ; 
No  Hymeneal  rites  may  charm  me, 
No  nuptial  hymn  be  sung, 
For  I  wed  Acheron." 

Antigone  shortly  afterwards  likens  herself 
to  Niobe,  in  a  passage  given  by  Bockh 
thus  : 

*'  Wohl  hort  ich,  ging  Tantalos  Tochter,  sie  die 
Phrygien  uns  gesandt, 
graunvoll  unter  an  Sipylos 
Hohn  :  gleich  Epheus  strammen  Gewachs 
fest  umschloss  sie  sprossender  Fels  ; 
Schmelzend  zehrt  der  Regen  an  ihr, 

lautet  die  Kunde, 
der  Schnee  lasset  sie  nimmer  ; 
und  stets  herab  von  dem  thranenden  Brau'n 

netzet  die  Busen  sie  : 
der  am  ahnlichsten  bettet  Schicksal  mich !" 

We  turn  the  passage  thus  : 

"  I  have  heard  how  miserably  perished 
The  Phrygian  stranger, 
Daughter    of  Tantalus,  on    the    heights    of 
Sipylus, 
Whom — like  encircling  ivy 
The  eager-growing  rock  subdued. 
And  she  in  a  shower  dissolved, 

(So  runneth  the  legend.) 
The  snow  never  leaves  her. 

But  falleth  down  melted  ^ 

From  cliffs  ever-weeping. 

This  much  doth  resemble  the  fate  I   am 
called  to  !" 

This  is  literal ;  the  reader  must  decide 
whether  it  be  readable.  But  with  such  ac- 
curacy, we  have  only  to  suppose  a  more  per- 
fect finish,  a  more  subtle  rendering  of  the 
delicate  nuances,  to  see  how  perfectly  Eng- 
lish is  capable,  on  a  proper  method,  of  reflect- 
ing Greek.  At  any  rate  we  protest  against 
our  opinions  being  pinned  on  the  merit  or 
demerit  of  our  translations.  The  reader 
shall  now  have  the  translation  of  these  pas- 
sages by  Sir  Lytton  Bulwer ;  who,  in  his 
admirable  work  on  Athens,  has  given  some 
very  elaborate  versions  of  various  passages, 
and  for  which  he  has  been  loudly  praised 
We  mark  in  italics  the  additions  he  has 
thought  fit  to  make  to  the  original. 

"  Ye  of  the  land  wherein  my  fathers  dwelt, 
-Behold  me  journeying  to  my  latest  bourne  ! 
Time  hath  no  morrow  for  these  eyes.     Black 

Orcus, 
Whose  court  hath  room  for  all,  leads  my  lone 

steps, 
E'en  whilst  I  live,  to  shadows.     Not  for  me 
The  nuptial  blessing,  or  the  marriage  hymn  : 
Acheron  receive  thy  bride. 


Methinks  I  have  heard, 
So  legends  go — how  Phrygian  Niobe        • 
[Poor  stranger)  on  the  heights  of  Sipylus 
Mournfully  died.     The  hard  rock,  like  tendriU 
0'  the  ivy,  clung  and  crept  under  her  heart; — 
Her  nevermore,  dissolving  into  showers. 
Pale  snows  desert ;  and  from  her  sorrowful 

eyes, 
As  from  unfailing  founts,  adown  the  cliffs 
Fall  the  eternal  dews.     Like  her,  the  God 
Lulls  me  to  sleep  and  into  stone.'''' 

We  will  add  one  more  specimen,  and  it 
shall  be  the  celebrated  chorus  to  Bacchus, 

lio\vwvvne  J^aSus'ias  vvficpas  aya^fJ^a — k.  t.  X, 

in  the  '  Antigone.'     This  time  Stager  shall 
be  the  German  selected : 

"  Vielnamiger  Du,  der  Stolz 
Der  Kadmos-jungfrau,  Du,  des  schwer 
Hindonernden  Zeus  Geschlecht ! 
Du  Hort  Italias, 
Jener,  der  Edlen  !  ja  du  Fiirst 
Der  allbefahr'nen  Bucht 
Deo's  von  Eleusis, 

0  Bakcheus,  Thebe's  Biirger,  der  Mutterstadt 
Der  Bakchantinnen,  dort  am  Strom 
Ismenos,  und  zunachst 
Der  Saat  des  wilden  Drachen  ! 
Dich  siehet  die  helle  Gluth 
Dort  auf  des  Felsen  Doppelhaupt, 
Wo  Nymphen  Korykias 
Den  Bakchostanz  begehn, 
Dort  wo  Kastalia's  Quelle  fleusst ! 
Des  Nysa  Hohenland 
Und  Epheuhiigel, 
Und  Kiisten  im  Griin  der  Reben  entsenden 

dich 
Unter  heiligem  Jubelsang, 
Wenn  heimsuchend  du 
Hinziehstzum  Lande  Thebe : 
O  du,  wie  die  Mutter 
Die  blitzgetroffne,  du  hist  unser  stadt  vor  Allen 

hold !" 

This  is  admirably  rendered.     But  English 
is  capable  of  being  as  accurate : 

"  Many-named  darling  of  the  Theban  maid  ! 
Offspring  of  the  heavy-thundering  Jove  ! 
Who  cherishest  the  far-famed  Italy, 
And  rulest  in  mysterious  vales 
Of  Eleusinian  Ceres. 

O  Bacchus  !  dweller  in  the  Bacchic  Thebes, 
Thy  mother-city,  by  the  rushing  stream* 
Of  wild  Ismenos,  and  the  field  of  dragon-teeth. 
Thee,  upon  the  double-crested  mount. 
The  flame-smoke  sacrifice  beholds, 
Where  dance  Corycian  nymphs,  bacchantelike, 
And  flow  Castahan  streams. 
To  Thee  the  ivy-steeps  of  Nysian  mountains, 
And  verdant  shores  in  ruddy  grapes  abounding, 

*  We  may  remark  in  passing  that  Fran cklin,  with 
his  usual  correctness,  translates  this  '  gentle  flood,' 
ayptos,  gentle! 
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Send  forth  the  immortal  songs 
When  thou  visitest  thy  native  Thebes, 
City  above  all  others  most  beloved, 
P  By  Thee  and  thy  thunder-stricken  mother." 

Sir  Lytton  Bulwer,  wishing  to  be  more 
poetical  than  his  original,  has  paraphrased 
this  in  a  very  loose  style  ;  we  have  only  room 
for  the  last  dozen  lines  : 

"Where  roam  Corycian  nymphs  the  glorious 
mountain. 

And  all  melodious  flows  the  old  Castalian  fount- 
ain, 
Vocal  with  echoes  wildly  glad. 
The  Nysian  steeps  with  ivy  clad, 

And  shores  with  vineyards  greenly  blooming, 
Proclaiming,  steep  to  shore, 
That  Bacchus,  evermore, 
Is  guardian  of  the  race 
Where  he  holds  his  dwelling-place 
With  her*  beneath  the  breath 
Of  the  thunder's  glowing  death, 

In  the  glare  of  her  glory  consuming ^ 

Unless  w^e  are  greatly  deceived,  the  literal 
version  is  more  poetical  than  the  paraphrase  ; 
at  any  rate  it  is  more  like  the  original,  and 
this  is  the  great  point  to  be  considered.  If 
the  German,  in  the  above  examples,  is  bet- 
ter, no  one  will  assert  that  a  good  English 
translator  could  not  soon  turn  the  scale.  We 
contend,  therefore,  that  if  an  Englishman,  of 
poetical  capacity,  and  with  a  quick  percep- 
tion of  equivalents,  were  to  attempt  a  trans- 
lation, on  the  principles  laid  down  in  this 
essay,  he  would  rival  the  best  German  trans- 
lator. Be  this  as  it  may,  we  hope  to  have 
shoWn  that  the  first  principle  of  translation 
is  verbal  fidelity,  and  not  '  spirited  para- 
phrase ;'  the  second  principle  is  the  preser- 
vation of  metres,  as  closely  corresponding 
to  the  original  as  our  language  admits  ;  and 
we  make  this  reservation,  because  in  two 
such  different  languages  there  cannot  well  be 
identical  metres  ;  thus  hexameters  have  of- 
ten been  tried  in  English,  but  always  without 
success,  because  emphasis,  and  not  quantity, 
regulates  our  verse. 

In  standing  up  for  the  richness  and  capa- 
bility of  English,  we  trust  we  shall  not  be 
accused  of  insensibility  or  injustice  to  the 
capacities  of  German.  It  is  a  noble  lan- 
guage, and  possesses  beautiful  translations. 
We  may  study  them  as  models  without  des- 
pairing to  rival  them.  The  scrupulous  pains- 
taking employed  by  Germans  is  certainly  a 
quality  we  should  do  well  to  imitate ;  might 
we  not  also  imitate  in  some  degree  their 
formation  of  new  compound  words  ?  With- 
out at  all  desiring  to  introduce  neologisms, 
we  think  it  desirable  that,  in  translations  at 
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least,  many  new  compounds  should  be  ad- 
mitted, if  formed  according  to  the  analogies 
of  our  language — for  instance,  why  should 
not  KCKoviTB  be  rendered  '  bedusted,''  as  the 
Germans  say,  '  bestaubt  V  since  we  say  be- 
devilled, begrimed,  besieged,  bespattered,  &c. 
The  facility  with  which  Germans  create 
compounds  is  a  great  source  of  lingual  trea- 
sure, and  a  great  assistance  in  translation.  In 
this  they  rival  the  Greeks.  Here  is  a  word 
used  by  Droysen  in  a  translation  of  Pratinas' 
'  Hypochreme :' — 

"Schwerlallendgesangestaumelrhythmentrunkenbold." 

We  need  not  ape  the  Germans  in  this 
respect ;  but  we  may  make  better  use  than 
we  do  of  the  resources  of  our  own  lan- 
guage. 

Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  re- 
ceived a  prose  translation  of  Sophocles* 
which  demands  a  brief  notice.  It  is  obvi- 
ously intended  for  students  ;  meant  as  a  crib 
to  those  reading  Sophocles  ;  and  the  notes 
are  consequently  purely  philological.  Re- 
garded then  as  '  a  crib,'  and  not  as  a  book  to 
read,  we  can  favourably  recommend  it  as  the 
work  of  a  painstaking  scholar,  admirably 
suited  to  its  purpose.  The  difficult  passages 
are  very  often  happily  cleared  up  ;  and  brief 
pregnant  notes  elucidate  the  text.  It  is  very 
literal :  literal  to  a  fault.  Instead  of  trans' 
lation  we  have  mostly  nothing  but  construing  ; 
which,  though  all,  perhaps,  that  was  intend- 
ed, renders  the  book  unfit  for  perusal. 

Two  specimens  will  be  sufficient  to  show 
the  nature  of  the  translation ;  and  we  shall 
select  two  of  the  passages  already  given  by 
us  in  this  article  :  the  hymn  to  Bacchus,  and 
the  plaint  of  Antigone.  The  reader  will 
thereby  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  diflference 
in  effect  of  a  prose  and  a  rhythmical  line 
for  line  version  : — 

"  O  God  with  many  names,  glory  of  the  Cad- 
mean  nymph,  child  of  the  heavily-roarins:  Jupiter, 
you  who  preside  over  the  ilhistrious  Italy,  and 
bear  sway  in  the  all-receiving  plain  of  Eleusinian 
Ceres,  O  Bacchus  dwelling  in  Thebes,  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  Bacchse,  near  the  moist  streams 
of  the  Ismenos,  and  the  offspring  of  the  fierce 
dragon.  And  the  bright  smoke  rising  over  the 
two-peaked  rock  of  Parnassus  saw  you,  where 
the  Corycian  nymphs,  the  Bacchides,  rove,  and 
the  fountain  of  Castalia  is;  and  the  ivy-bearing 
defiles  of  the  Nysian  mountains,  and  the  shore 
of  Ebaea,  green  with  many  branches  of  grapes, 
conducts  you,  while  the  sacred  sontjs  sing  ever, 
to  visit  the  streets  of  Thebes,  which  you  with 


♦  The  '  Tragedies  of  Sophocles  in  English  Prose.' 
A  new  literal  translation,  with  copious  notes.  Cam- 
bridge :  i.  Hall,  1844.^ 
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your  lightning-smitten  mother  honour  exceeding- 
ly above  all  other  cities." 

The  second  passage  runs  thus  : 

"I  have  heard,  indeed,  that  the  Phrygian 
foreigner,  the  daughter  of  Tantalus,  perished 
most  grievously  on  the  lofty  Sipylus,whom,  like 
adhesive  ivy,  the  growth  of  rock  slew^ ;  and  the 
rain,  as  the  report  of  men  is,  and  snow  never 
leaves  her  dripping,  but  she  bedews  her  neck 
with  ever  weeping  eyes,  very  like  to  whom  fate 
is  sending  me  to  rest." 


Art.  X. — 1.  The  Odes  and  Ballads  of  Schil- 
ler. Translated  by  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lyt- 
TON,  Bart. 

2.  The  Minor  Poems  of  Schiller.  Translat- 
ed for  the  most  part  into  the  same  Metres 
with  the  Original,  by  John  Herman 
Merivale,  Esq. 

It  is  not  long  since  we  had  occasion  to  dis- 
cuss Schiller's  life  and  literary  character ; 
and  although  his  lyrical  poems  did  not  at 
that  time  enter  into  consideration,  our  pre- 
sent object  is  not  so  much  to  discuss  their 
merits  and  defects,  as  to  call  attention  to  the 
progress  of  poetical  translation  among  our- 
selves, and  to  the  critical  views  which  it 
accompanies  and  illustrates.  It  is  curious 
that  the  poet,  who,  of  all  his  countrymen,  is 
best  known  in  England,  should  at  this  com- 
paratively late  period  have  been  simultane- 
ously fixed  upon  by  two  translators,  who 
have  evidently  written  without  any  thought 
of  rivalry  or  competition.  The  student, 
however,  who  has  industry  to  compare  the 
different  versions  wdth  each  other  and  with 
the  original,  will  find  his  time  not  ill  spent, 
and  although  neither  work  is  of  a  nature  to 
secure  extensive  popularity,  they  will  both 
be  found  to  deserve  the  favourable  considera- 
tion which  will  be  secured  to  them  by  the 
just  reputation  of  their  writers.  Mr.  Meri- 
vale, though  his  name  is  far  less  widely 
known  than  that  of  his  rival,  had  secured, 
at  an  early  period,  a  respectable  place  in  the 
literary  world.  His  translations  of  Italian 
poetry,  and  his  contributions  to  Bland's  ver- 
sions from  the  Greek  Anthology,  had  proved 
his  command  of  poetical  language,  and  his 
nice  appreciation  of  the  meaning  and  spirit 
of  the  original  authors.  His  original  poems 
are  rather  the  graceful  amusements  of  an 
accomplished  gentleman,  imbued  with  the 
poetical  associations  of  his  youth,  and  yet 
capable  of  appreciating  the  productions  of 
modern    art,  than    proofs    of   independent 


genius  ;  but  if  his  mfnd  was  rather  that  of 
a  scholar  than  of  a  poet,  he  possessed  some 
of  the  best  qualities  of  a  translator.  His 
coihmand  of  language  is  considerable,  though 
not  profusely  great,  and  his  pure  and  accu- 
rate taste  is  the  best  security  for  his  fidelity. 
It  is  a  pleasant  proof  of  the  healthy  activity 
of  his  mind  that,  in  the  intervals  of  leisure 
allowed  by  his  judicial  duties,  he  commenced 
the  study  of  the  German  after  his  sixtieth 
year,  and  almost  immediately  devoted  him- 
self to  Schiller,  and  to  the  composition  of 
the  work  before  us.  We  believe  that  after 
its  publication  he  continued  to  pursue  the 
subject  with  unabated  interest,  and  that  he 
had  been  occupied  on  it  within  a  few  mi- 
nutes of  his  sudden  and  lamented  death. 
This  version  includes  all  the  principal 
poems,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  short  pre- 
face and  a  few  judicious  notes. 

Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton's  collection  is 
more  complete.  He  has  translated,  we  be- 
lieve, all  Schiller's  lyrical  poems,  and  he 
has  materially  increased  the  value  of  his 
volumes  by  a  well-written  and  agreeable  life 
of  the  poet.  The  industry  which  he  has 
shown  in  consulting  the  voluminous  labours 
of  his  predecessors,  and  the  conscientious 
minuteness  with  which  he  appears  to  have 
studied  the  text  of  Schiller,  are  well  adapted 
to  conciliate  the  prejudices  of  his  literary 
opponents.  Standing  as  he  does  second  in 
popularity  among  living  writers  of  fiction, 
while  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  least  un- 
successful, and  the  least  undeserving  of 
success,  of  recent  English  dramatists,  with 
a  reputation  which  is  even  more  universal 
on  the  Continent  and  in  America  than  in  his 
own  country,  he  need  not  be  surprised,  and 
ought  not  greatly  to  regret,  that  severer 
critics  have  been  led,  by  the  pardonable  bias 
of  opposition  to  the  crowd,  into  censures  of 
his  defects  in  style  and  in  taste,  which  we 
think  are  unreasonably  strong  and  sweep- 
ing. As  admirers  of  his  genius,  we  have 
watched  with  pleasure  his  steady  advance 
from  the  faulty  productions  of  his  youth,  and 
we  have  satisfaction  in  now  seeing,  not  for 
the  first  time,  that  success  and  applause 
have  not  led  him  to  forget  the  importance  of 
study,  and  that  among  the  flattering  triumphs 
of  original  composition  he  can  still  find 
time  to  cultivate  in  himself,  and  extend  to 
his  countrymen,  the  power  of  appreciating 
the  great  Avorks  of  other  writers. 

Both  translators,  as  might  be  expected, 
dwell  feelingly  on  the  difficulty  of  their 
task.  In  some  respects,  however,  Schiller, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  presents  fewer  obstacles 
than  any  other  poet  of  equal  rank  to  an 
adequate  representation  of  his  thoughts  in  a 
foreign  language.     He  is  not  local  in  his 
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allusions,  his  thoughts  are  not  idiomatic  ; 
he  is  the  converse  of  the  old  definition  of 
poetry,  neither  simple  nor  sensuous  in  his 
language,  and,  when  impassioned,  it  is  with 
the  passion  of  an  enlightened  enthusiast 
rather  than  through  instinctive  sympathy 
with  the  common  emotions  of  men.  An 
Englishman  or  a  Frenchman,  with  a  perfect 
mastery  of  the  language,  would  find  in  his 
poems  all  that  they  offer  to  a  German.  The 
homely  raciness  of  dialect,  the  unconscious 
assumption  of  that  which  his  countrymen 
know  by  habit,  and  which  escapes  the 
observation  of  foreigners,  the  reference  to 
household  usages,  the  implied  adoption  of 
peculiar  prejudices,  form  the  strongest  links 
of  sympathy  between  a  poet  and  his  nearest 
audience,  and  are  first  destroyed  in  the 
attempt  to  give  them  expression  in  any  lan- 
guage but  that  which  they  have  modified  in 
its  formation  or  in  its  progress.  Except  in 
'  Wallenstein,'  Schiller  never  gave  an  inter- 
est to  his  works  by  national  associations, 
and  even  in  that  he  walked  only  along  the 
highway  of  history.  As  a  ballad-writer,  he 
sought  in  books  for  suitable  subjects,  and 
among  his  most  celebrated  narrative  poems 
we  can  only  recollect  three,  '  The  Knight 
of  Toggenburg,'  '  The  Count  of  Hapsburg,' 
and  *  Count  Eberhard,'  in  which  he  has 
taken  a  local  German  tradition  for  his 
groundwork.  '  The  Cranes  of  Ibycus,' 
'  The  Victory  Feast  of  the  Greeks,'  '  Cas- 
sandra,' '  The  Fight  with  the  Dragon,  '  The 
Diver,'  all  show  that  the  home  and  country 
of  his  imagination  was  no  other  than  the 
land  of  books.  We  are  indebted  to  Sir  E. 
Lytton  for  the  ftew  ingenious  suggestion, 
that  his  transplantation  of  the  legend  of 
'  Rolandseck'  to  the  obscurity  of  Tottenburg 
in  Switzerland,  is  explained  by  his  desire  to 
introduce  a  description  of  Lorch,  the  resi- 
dence of  his  youth ;  but  his  indifference  to 
tradition  is  shown  by  the  arbitrary  altera- 
tions which  he  has  made  in  the  story  itself. 
Neither  in  this,  nor  in  any  other  of  his  bal- 
lads, can  the  translator  excuse  his  own  infe- 
riority by  the  exclusive  national  interest  of 
the  original.  '  The  Song  of  the  Bell,' 
which  in  some  respects  may  be  considered 
an  exception  to  our  general  remarks,  is  the 
most  popular  of  all  his  writings  in  this 
country. 

We  are  far  from  meaning  to  imply  that 
Schiller's  poetry  could  have  been  written 
in  any  country  or  age  but  his  own.  Though 
a  theorising  and  critical  poet,  he  was  a 
manly  straightforward  man,  far  too  simple 
and  too  correct  in  taste  and  judgment  to 
affect  the  character  of  a  cosmopolitan  author. 
He  felt  the  same  interests  with  those  around 
Mm,  and  what  he  felt,  he  uttered,  in  prose 


and  verse.  It  might,  for  the  purpose  of  art, 
be  a  misfortune  that  the  educated  society  of 
Germany  cared  for  little  but  for  books,  theo- 
ries, and  generalities ;  but  it  was  the  only 
society  which  he  knew,  and  it  was  to  his 
credit,  as  a  man,  that  he  shared  in  its  sym- 
pathies, and,  as  a  poet,  that  he  did  not  hunt 
for  an  unreal  basis  to  stand  upon,  or  affect 
what  he  did  not  feel.  The  indispensable 
requisite  of  the  subject-matter  of  art  is,  that 
it  should  not  have  before  been  a  reality  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  are  to  be  affected 
by  the  complete  work.  For  once  philoso- 
phical abstractions,  books  and  political  gene- 
ralities, such  as  the  misty  cluster  of  nega- 
tions which  then  made  up  the  continental 
idea  of  freedom,  had  become  the  most  living 
and  actual  interest  which  occupied  the 
minds  of  men  in  the  universities  and  courts 
of  Germany.  To  the  poet  of  the  time, 
therefore,  such  subjects  as  the  '  Ideal  and 
Life,'  such  didactic  allegories  as  the 
'  Walk,'  were  allowed  and  natural,  though 
the  privilege  of  making  use  of  them  was  in 
itself  an  evil ;  and  to  say  that  Kantian  philo- 
sophy, and  speculations  on  art,  took  the 
place  of  immediate  observation  of  life  and 
nature  in  Schiller's  mind,  is  only  equivalent 
to  the  assertion,  that  if  he  was  in  the  front 
and  sometimes  in  advance  of  the  knowledge 
of  his  time,  he  did  not  transcend  it  like 
Goethe.  If  he  had  attempted  a  native  and 
homely  subject,  such,  for  instance,  as  '  Her- 
man and  Dorothea,'  he  would  have  sacrificed 
his  characteristic  earnestness,  without  the 
possibility  of  attaining  to  the  living  richness 
of  his  great  contemporary  and  friend. 

Perhaps,  too,  Schiller's  mode  of  construct- 
ing his  poems  was  not  such  as  to  render 
them  peculiarly  difficult  for  foreigners  to  ap- 
preciate, or  to  represent  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. Not  only  were  his  subjects  either 
abstract  and  general,  or  at  least  deliberately 
selected  illustrations  of  a  general  principle  ; 
his  mode  of  treating  them  was  conscious 
and  scientific  ;  an  application  to  art  of  the 
critical  laws  which  he  had  studied.  His 
imagination  was  determined  and  directed  by 
his  reason,  and  the  student  or  translator  who 
is  familiar  with  his  aesthetical  views,  aad 
has  ascertained  his  immediate  object,  has 
the  opportunity  of  putting  himself  in  the. 
place  of  the  poet,  and  entering  into  his  spirit 
and  purpose,  without  the  exercise  of  that 
subtle  tact  which  alone  can  do  justice  to  the 
unconscious  inspirations  of  less  systematic 
artists.  The  region  of  theory  is  open  to 
all  thinking  men,  and  the  critic  who  exem- 
plifies his  aesthetical  opinions  in  poetry  af- 
fords the  means  of  judging  of  his  works 
from  the  same  point  of  view,  which  he  had 
himself  selected.    Sir  E.  Lytton  has  availed 
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himself  largely  of  the  explanations  of  many 
of  the  poems,  which  Schiller  himself  has 
left  in  his  letters  and  in  the  conversations 
recorded  by  his  biographers  ;  and  Mr.  Meri- 
vale frequently  calls  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  the  principle  which  has  given  its 
form  to  a  poem ;  as  in  the  cases  of  the 
*  Ideal  and  Life  '  and  of  '  Woman's  Dignity,' 
to  the  figure  which  in  rhetoric  is  denomi- 
nated antithesis,  and  in  poetry  may  be  called 
see-saw.  We  do  not  altogether  agree  with 
Sir  E.  Lytton,that  Schiller's  undeniable  ad- 
vance in  taste,  and  critical  knowledge,  in 
the  latter  years  of  his  life,  was  of  unmixed 
advantage  to  him  as  a  poet.  If  we  read  a 
poem  for  information,  we  shall  certainly 
prefer  the  productions  of  a  mature  and  well- 
informed  writer  ;  but  Sir  E .  Lytton  is  wholly 
wrong  in  approving  the  doctrine — which 
Schiller  was  wrong  in  holding,  though  less 
wrong,  inasmuch  as  he  used  the  term  in  a 
wide  sense — that  a  poet  should  be  a  preach- 
er, either  of  ethical  philosophy  or  of  the 
theory  of  poetry.  No  artist,  not  even  a 
church  organist,  ought,  as  such,  attempt  to 
preach.  The  greatest  change  for  the  better 
in  Schiller's  critical  opinions,  was  that 
which  took  place  under  Goethe's  influence, 
in  favour  of  narrative  and  of  representation 
of  life,  in  preference  to  speculation.  The 
great  ballads,  by  which  he  is  best  known, 
have  much  of  the  human  interest  which  is 
wanting  in  his  philosophical  odes  ;  but  he 
rather  selected  outward  actions  and  persons 
as  symbols,  than  rose  from  them  to  the  uni- 
versal. Except  where  he  saw  an  opportu- 
nity of  finding  '  sermons  in  stones,  and 
books  in  the  running  brooks,'  he  felt  no  in- 
terest in  either  brooks  or  stones.  Many  of 
these  poems  are  more  skilfully  constructed, 
but  we  know  none  which  have  more  of  the 
beauty  which  arises  from  the  expression  of 
'deep  feeling,  than  '  Resignation,'  which  was 
written  in  the  second  period,  as  his  biogra- 
phers call  it,  of  his  life — that  is,  between 
1785  and  1788.  There  is,  in  some  parts  of 
it,  a  melancholy  sweetness  which  may  re- 
mind the  reader  of  Shelley.  We  quote  the 
commencement,  in  which  both  translators 
have  happily  caught  the  spirit  of  the  original. 

MERIVALE. 

**  And  I — I  too  v^as  in  Arcadia  born. 

And  joy  through  countless  years 
Had  bounteous  Nature  at  my  cradle  sworn  ; 
And  1 — I  too  was  in  Arcadia  born  ; 

But  my  short  spring  hath  given  me  only  tears. 
Life's  May  no  second  festival  doth  keep. 

For  me  its  bloom  is  shed, 
The  silent  god — twin  deity  with  sleep, 
Hath  dipped  his  torch — O  weep,  my  brethren, 
weep ! 

And  all  the  vision's  fled, 
I  tread  the  arch  that  spans  thy  gloomy  reign, 


Fearful  eternity ! 
Oh  take  my  writ  of  right  to  joy's  domains! 
With  seal  unbroke  I  yield  it  up  again — 

I  wist  not  of  felicity." 

LYTTON. 

"  And  I  too  was  amidst  Arcadia  born, 

And  Nature  seemed  to  woo  me, 
And  to  my  cradle  such  sweet  joys  were  sworn  ; 
And  I  too  was  amidst  Arcadia  born  ; 

Yet  my  short  spring  gave  only  tears  unto  me. 
Life  but  one  blooming  holiday  can  keep. 

For  me  the  bloom  is  fled. 
The  silent  genius  of  the  darker  sleep 
Turns  down  his  torch,  and  weep,  my  brethren, 
weep ! 

Weep,  for  the  light  is  dead. 
Upon  thy  bridge  the  shadows  round  me  press. 

Oh  dread  eternity  ! 
And  I  have  known  no  moment  that  can  bless — 
Take  back  this  letter,  meant  for  happiness, 

The  seal's  unbroken — see  !' 

In  the  first  two  stanzas  both  versions  are 
nearly  equally  correct ;  the  '  silent  god '  of 
the  original  is  in  both  translations  expanded 
for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme  ;  but  we  do  not 
understand  why  the  sense  should  be  con- 
fused by  the  substitution  of  his  terch  for  my 
torch.  The  god  is  supposed  to  have  a  sepa- 
rate torch  for  every  man — ^he  is  now  distin- 
guishing my  torch.  The  light  is  dead,  is  in- 
accurate— Mr.  Merivale's  version,  though 
indefinite,  may  be  correct.  The  meaning 
is,  that  Appearance,  or  The  Apparent,  i.  e.. 
Life  in  Time,  as  opposed  to  the  Real  or 
Eternity,  is  passing  away. —  Und  die  Ersch- 
einung  fiieht.  The  third  stanza  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  Da  steh  ich  schon  auf  deiner  finstern  Briiche, 

Furchtbare  Ewigkeit ! 
Empfange  meinen  Yollmachtbrief  zum  Gliicke  ! 
Ich  bring  ihn  unerbrochen  dir  zuriiche. — 

Ich  weiss  nichts  von  Gluckseligkeit." 

LITERALLY. 

"  There  stand  I  already  on  thy  dark  bridge, 
[t.  e.,  the  bridge  which  leads  into  eternity,  not, 
as  Mr.  Merivale  gives  it,  that  which  spans  itl, 
fearful  eternity  !  Receive  my  letter  of  credit 
for  happiness  !  [unlimited  power  to  draw  for 
happiness  on  eternity].  I  bring  it  back  thee 
unopened.     I  know  nothing  of  blessedness." 

Sir  E.  Lytton  appears  altogether  to  miss 
the  meaning  of  V ollmachtbrief.  Mr.  Meri- 
vale as  a  lawyer  naturally  thought  of  a  law 
term,  and  he  quotes  Dr.  Anster's  words,  *  I 
am  amused  at  your  writ  of  right.  It  is  very 
lucky  however.'  To  us  it  seems  by  no 
means  lucky — a  bill  of  exchange,  a  draft,  or 
an  order,  would  have  been  nearly  or  quite 
equivalent  to  the  original.  Mr.  Merivale 
was  too  good  a  lawyer  to  apply  a  writ  of 
right  to  any  but  real  property,  and  therefore 
he  has  been  obliged  to  import  a  domain, 
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which  Schiller  knows  nothing  of,  and  he 
has  destroyed  the  quaint  propriety,  with 
which  the  metaphor  of  an  order  on  Eternity 
given  in  consideration  of  a  payment  in 
Time  is  kept  up  through  a  great  part  of  the 
poem.  "  Before  thy  throne  I  raise  my 
plaint  (in  a  personal,  not  a  real  action), 
Veiled  Arbitress."  '  Give  thy  youth  to  me,' 
it  was  said  to  him,  '  and  I  will  pay  thee  in 
another  life — I  can  give  thee  nothing  but 
this  orc?er  {Weisung)?  "I  took  the  order 
on  the  other  life,  and  I  gave  her  the  joys  of 
my  youth,"  and  again,  "  '  The  assignment  of 
the  debt  {Schuldverschreibung)  is  directed  to 
the  dead,'  laughed  the  world  in  scorn."  Mr. 
Merivale  gives  both  these  passages  with 
sufficient  correctness,  *  I've  nought  to  pledge 
thee,  save  this  bond  on  fate  ' — *  I  took  the 
surety  for  a  future  state,'  and,  '  Thy  bond 
must  be  exacted  from  the  grave.' — We  do 
not,  however,  believe  that  among  his  innu- 
merable law-phrases,  Shakspeare  ever  uses 
one  so  legally  inaccurate,  as  a  bond  on  fate. 
Who  was  the  obligor,  as  lawyers,  we  be- 
lieve, call  the  maker  of  a  bond?  Sir  E. 
Lytton's  version — '  Give  thou  to  me  thy 
youth. — All  I  can  grant  thee  lies  in  this 
command' — misrepresents  the  original  and 
has  little  meaning  in  itself,  for  what  grant  is 
contained  in  a  command  to  the  grantee  to 
give  the  grantor  something  ?  The  other  is 
still  worse — '  What  bond  can  bind  the  dead 
to  life  V — a  question  very  remote  from  that 
of  the  scornful  world  in  the  original.  The 
translator  has  evidently  overlooked  the  re- 
ference to  the  Vollmachthrief.  The  conclu- 
sion of  the  taunting  speech  of  the  world, 
and  the  echo  of  it  by  the  sufferer,  are  finely 
conceived  and  well  translated. 

MERIVALE. 

"  '  For  hopes  which  cold  corruption  doth  belie. 

Didst  aught  of  real  good  resign  ? 
Six  thousand  years  hath  Death  passed  silent  by. 
And  not  one  corpse  hath  left  its  cemetery. 

To  give  the  dread  Avenger's  awful  sign.' 

I  saw  old  Time  to  other  regions  fly — 

Nature  that  bloomed  before. 
Behind  him  left,  a  mouldered  carcase  lie — 
And  not  one  corpse  hath  left  his  cemetery  ; 

And  still  I  trusted  what  the  goddess  swore." 

LYTTON. 

"  '  Gav'st  thou  for  Hope — (corruption  proves  its 
he). 
Some  joy  that  most  delights  us  ? 
Six  thousand  years   has    Death  reigned   tran- 
quilly— 
No  one  corpse  come  to  whisper  those  who  die, 
What  after  death  requites  us.' — 

Along  Time's  shores  I  saw  the  seasons  fiy  ; 

Nature  herself  interred. 
Among  her  blooms  lay  dead  ;  to  those  who  die 
There  came  no  corpse  to  whisper,  Hope  !  Still  I 

Clung  to  the  godlike  word." 


The  defence  made  by  Truth  or  Eternity, 
that  the  tenor  of  the  promise  had  been  com- 
plied with  by  giving  the  complainant  Hope 
instead  of  Enjoyment,  reminds  us  of  the  in- 
convertible paper-currency  of  Birmingham. 
Since  the  debtor  in  iEsop  satisfied  his  cre- 
ditor by  chinking  the  money  in  his  hearing, 
we  remember  no  mode  of  payment  so  un- 
satisfactory. In  prose  the  remarks  of  the 
creditor  on  such  a  plea  would  not  be  fitly 
entitled  Resignation. 

In  most  cases,  when  we  have  compared 
the  two  versions  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  original,  we  find  Mr.  Merivale  the  more 
literal  and  accurate  of  the  two ;  and  we 
should  suppose  that,  although  his  knowledge 
of  German  was  probably  less  extensive  than 
Sir  E.  Lytton's,  he  had  been  trained  in  a 
stricter  school  of  scholarship.  We  are  far, 
however,  from  attributing  to  Sir  E.  Lytton 
either  carelessness  or  looseness.  As  com- 
pared with  English  translators  of  former 
times,  and  with  some  of  the  present  day,  he 
is  laudably  close  and  correct.  As  a  versi- 
fier, he  has  a  greater  command  of  metre  and 
language  than  we  had  anticipated.  We 
should  not  be  inclined  to  attribute  to  either 
translator  that  mastery  over  the  music  of 
words,  which  belongs  exclusively  to  those 
who,  in  the  strictest  sense,  are  called  poets  ; 
but  the  English  reader  may  derive  from 
either  a  just  general  notion  of  Schiller's 
rhythmical  peculiarities.  It  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous in  a  foreigner  to  speak  positively 
of  the  nature  of  the  sounds  wich  can  only  be 
fully  expressed  by  native  organs ;  but  it 
seems  to  us  that  Schiller's  melody  is  not  of 
the  rarest  and  subtlest  quality.  Sir  E.  Lyt- 
ton justly  says :  "  Unlike  Goethe's  poet  in 
the  '  Wilhelm  Meister,'  he  did  not  sing,  '  as 
the  bird  sings,'  from  the  mere  impulse  of 
song,  but  he  rather  selected  poetry  as  the 
most  perfect  form  for  the  expression  of  no- 
ble fancies  and  high  thoughts  ;"  and  the  re- 
sult is,  an  absence  of  the  rich  natural  music 
which  in  some  poets  would  almost  suffice  for 
enjoyment,  if  the  thoughts  and  images  had 
lost  their  meaning.  Probably  there  is  no 
composition  of  Schiller's  in  which*an  edu- 
cated ear  detects  so  great  a  command  of 
metre  as  in  the  rapid  doggrel  of  the  Capu- 
chin's sermon  in  '  Wallenstein's  Camp ;'  and 
this,  according  to  a  report  quoted  in  Carlyle's 
'  Life  of  Schiller,'  was  written  by  Goethe. 
That  he  had,  however,  originally  a  good  rhyth- 
mical ear,  and  that  his  Verses  were  constructed 
with  great  skill  and  success,  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  deny.  'His  translators  have 
showm  great  ability  in  imitating  him,  and 
the  resemblance,  though  only  approximate, 
is  closer  than  we  think  they  would  have 
found  it  possible  to  attain,  if  they  had  at* 
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tempted  Goethe's  lyrical  poems.  The  best 
composition  in  itself,  contained  in  either 
work,  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  Latin  translation 
of  the  '  Commencement  of  the  Century,' 
borrowed  by  Mr.  Merivale  from  that  delight- 
ful volume,  as  he  justly  calls  it,  the  '  Arun- 
dines  Cami.'     We  quote  the  first  four  lines  : 

"  Edler  Freund,  wo  offnet  sich  dem  Frieden, 
Wo  der  Freiheit  sich  ein  Zufluchtsort  1 
Das  Jahrhundert  ist  im  Sturm  geschieden, 
Und  das  neue  offnet  sich  mit  Moid." 

"  Postumi,  quod  quaeris  mihi,  quod  tibi,  defit  asy- 
lum, 
Neque  ulla  rebus  impetrantur  otia  : 
Ut  mala  nimboso  cum  turbine  conditur  aetas ! 
Ut  inter  arma  sseculum  renascitur." 

We  heartily  agree  with  Mr.  Merivale  in 
his  '  conviction  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
.to  our  English  poetry,  from  a  close  and 
scholastic  familiarity  with  the  principles  of 
Latin  versification.'  It  will  not  produce 
poets,  but  it  will  continue  to  make  critics  a 
terror  to  poetasters.  In  Dr.  Anster's  contri- 
butions to  Mr.  Merivale's  collection,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  trace  the  hand  of  a  true  poet. 
The  smoothness  and  sweetness  of  his  versi- 
fication distinguish  him  from  his  more  labo- 
rious and  artificial  competitors  ;  and  the  two 
or  three  versions  which  he  has  supplied  are 
perhaps  the  only  poems  in  the  three  volumes 
which  have  the  appearance  of  original  com- 
positions. He  is,  however,  not  remarkably 
successful,  perhaps  not  very  careful,  in  ex- 
pressing the  character  of  his  text ;  and  he 
seems  indifferent  to  the  great  object  of  met- 
rical imitation.  In  this  respect  Mr.  Meri- 
vale deserves  very  high  praise.  With  the 
single  exception  of  the  classical  metres,  he 
has  adopted  the  "  rule  of  constant  adherence 
to  the  metrical  form  of  the  original  poems — 
a  principle,  which  I  have  adopted  from  a 
deep  feeling  that  form  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  poetry,  and  that  the  soul  itself  escapes 
and  evaporates  in  the  transfusion  of  the  sen- 
timent into  another  shape  of  outward  vehi- 
cle." Sir  E.  Lytton  is  less  strict  on  this 
point ;  though  he  makes  it  his  study,  where 
he  departs  from  the  original  metre,  to  use 
one  of  kindred  spirit  and  nature.  But,  un- 
fortunately, no  metre  will  do  the  work  of 
another  metre.  The  exact  feeling  which 
the  poet  has  once  embodied  in  words,  can 
be  expressed  by  no  new  combination  of  re- 
lative sounds  and  accents.  The  attempt  to 
find  a  substitute  can,  at  best,  but  produce 
only  an  injurious  approximation,  and,  in  most 
cases,  it  will  lead  to  a  misapprehension  of 
the  true  tone  of  the  original.  Sir  E.  Lytton's 
spirited  translation  of  one  of  the  early  stanzas 
in  the  '  Song  of  the  Bell,'  will  exemplify  our 
meaning : 


"  Nehmet  Holz  vom  Fichtenstamme, 
Doch  recht  trocken  lasst  es  seyn, 
Dass  die  eingepresste  Flamme 

Schlage  zu  dem  Schwalch  hinein  ! 
Kocht  des  Kupfer's  Brei. 
Schnell  das  Zinn  herbei ; 
Dass  die  zahe  Glockenspeise 
Fliesse  nach  der  rechten  Weise." 

"  From  the  fire  the  faggot  take, 
Keep  it,  heap  it,  hard  and  dry. 
That  the  gathered  flame  may  break 
Through  the  furnace  wroth  and  high. 
When  the  copper  within 
Seethes  and  simmers,  the  tin 
Pour  quick,  that  the  fluid  that  feeds  the  Bell 
May  flow  in  the  right  course  glib  and  well.'* 

In  the  penultimate  couplet  the  anapaests 
of  the  English  version  may  represent  tolera- 
bly well  the  sharp  broken  trochaics  which 
express  the  practical  quickness  of  the  order 
given,  and  of  the  supposed  compliance  with 
it.  But  the  efl^ect  produced  in  the  original 
depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  contrast 
aflJbrded  by  the  longer  swing  of  the  conclud- 
ing couplet,  when  the  operation  has  been 
performed,  and  the  master-founder  has  leisure 
to  explain  his  reasons  for  it.  The  calm  regu- 
larity of  uninterrupted  trochaics,  the  best  of 
all  metre  for  moralizing,  is  altogether  mis- 
represented by  the  jerking  amble  of  the 
translation. 

Let  no  student  of  poetical  criticism  sup- 
pose that  such  objections  as  these,  if  well 
founded,  are  captious  or  trifling.  The  first 
requisite  in  a  judge  of  poetry  is  an  accurate 
ear — the  one  indispensable  test  of  a  poet 
is  his  power  to  justify  such  an  ear — the 
first  duty  of  a  translator  is  to  indicate,  if  he 
cannot  fully  represent,  the  music  which  the 
poet  has  produced.  As  Mr.  Merivale  truly 
says,  form  is  of  the  very  essence  of  poetry, 
and  metrical  form  is  even  more  inseparably 
connected  with  the  essence,  than  unity  of 
form  in  the  poem  considered  as  a  whole.  It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  metre  con- 
stitutes the  distinction  between  poetry  and 
prose.  The  popular  opinion  has  in  this  case 
conformed  to  the  truth ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
calculate  the  amount  of  error  and  confusion 
which  has  been  introduced  into  German 
criticism,  by  the  use  of  the  same  word, 
Dichtung,  for  all  imaginative  composition, 
metrical  or  non-metrical.  It  is  as  much  a 
metaphor  to  call  a  prose  tale  a  poem,  as  to 
give  a  vivid  description  the  name  of  a  pic- 
ture. We  cannot  pretend  to  explain  why 
the  mind  is  pleased  by  a  definite  artificial 
form,  by  the  occurrence  of  expected  sounds 
and  forms  of  speech,  such  as  the  parallelisms 
of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  or,  above  all,  by  the 
melody  of  words  as  distinguished  from  vocal 
or  instrumental  music.     It  is  enough  that 
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there  is  such  a  pleasure,  and  that  it  differs 
altogether  from  the  pleasure  derived  from 
the  wisdom  or  elevation  of  the  thoughts  and 
images  conveyed  by  verse,  although  it  must  be 
amalgamated  with  it  to  produce  the  full  effect 
of  poetry,  and  although  it  seems  to  be  gene- 
rated by  it.  As  little  can  we  explain  why 
it  is  impossible  for  any  but  a  true  poet  to 
compose  melodious  verses.  If  his  command 
of  his  art  is  incomplete,  if  his  powers  are  ill- 
balanced,  his  compositions  will  be  wanting 
in  unity,  and  will  form  mere  fragments  of  a 
true  poem,  disjecti  membra  poet(B.  But  the 
attempt  to  secure  this  higher  completeness 
of  form,  when  the  very  language  in  its  mi- 
nuter divisions  is  shapeless,  is  the  most 
common  error  of  would-be  poets. 

Sir  E.  Lytton's  views  appear  to  be  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  these  conclusions  :  he 
would  even  lead  us  in  some  passages  to 
suppose  that  the  higher  unity,  also,  to  which 
prosaic  poets  appeal,  though  they  can  never 
reach  it,  and  to  which  true  poets  do  not  al- 
ways attain,  may  be  dispensed  with,  as  well 
as  the  verbal  melody,  in  favour  of  valuable 
and  enlightened  doctrines. 

"  Happily,"  he  says,  "  the  true  beauty  of  the 
composition  ('The  Walk'),  like  most  of  Schil- 
ler's, unlike  most  of  Goethe's,  is  independent  of 
form,  consisting  of  ideas,  not  easily  deprived  of 
their  effect,  into  what  mould  soever  they  may  be 
thrown." 

Probably,  however,  form,  as  used  here, 
applies  only  to  metre  and  rhythm,  for  Sir  E. 
Ljrtton  elsewhere  makes  a  declaration  in  fa- 
vour of  form  in  its  larger  sense,  which  in- 
volves a  severe  censure  on  contemporary 
English  writers  of  verse. 

"  Amongst  us,  of  late  years,  everything  that 
can  pervert  true  taste  in  '  poetic  diction,'  has 
been  elaborately  and  systematically  done,  and 
most  of  our  young  poets  vie  with  each  other, 
who  can  write  most  affectedly ;  masculine  thought 
is  dwindled  into  some  hair-breadth  conceit :  the 
wording  is  twisted  into  some  effeminate  barbar- 
ism called  '  poetic  expression  :'  a  poem  is  not 
regarded  as  a  whole,  but  as  a  string  to  hold  to- 
gether glittering  and  fantastic  lines,  which,  as 
in  Shelley,  only  distract  the  reader  from  the 
comprehension  of  the  general  idea — if  indeed 
any  general  idea  is  to  be  found  buried  amidst  the 
gaudy  verbiage.  Now  in  Schiller's  riper  and 
more  perfect  poems  there  is  no  straining  for 
'poetical  expressions,'  no  impertinence  of  fine 
lines,  episodical  to  the  main  design.  The  notion 
of  a  poem,  however  brief  the  poem  may  be,  is 
that  of  infinitely  higher  art  than  is  dreamt  of  by 
phrase-hunting  poetasters  *  *  The  ordinary 
characteristic  of  Schiller's  later  style  in  his  po- 
ems is  the  absence  of  verbal  mannerism,  and  a 
manliness  of  versification  occasionally  reminding 
us  of  Dryden,  and  at  times  of  Byron  ;  but  always 
in  sturdy  contrast  to  that  adulterated  composition, 


which  has  of  late  years  aimed  at  a  mongrel  ec- 
lecticism of  all  that  is  worst  in  Keats,  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  and  Shelley." 

With  the  general  propositions  here  ex- 
pressed we  have  no  quarrel;  though  with 
those  which  we  believe  to  be  implied,  that  a 
well-constructed  poem  may  dispense  with 
rhythmical  beauty  and  verbal  elaboration, 
and  that '  poetic  expression '  is  to  be  despis- 
ed as  '  effeminate  barbarism,'  we  have  al- 
ready expressed  our  irreconcilable  disagree- 
ment. The  criticism  on  Shelley  is  partially 
just ;  not  that  his  rich  and  melodious  lines 
were  produced  by  straining  for  '  poetical  ex- 
pression,' for  no  poet  ever  sang  more  truly 
'  as  the  bird  sings,'  or  fed  more  habitually  on 
'thoughts  that  voluntary  move  harmonious 
numbers ;'  but  his  grasp  of  a  subject  was 
imperfect,  his  intellect  had  scarcely  attained 
its  full  vigour,  and  he  was  embarrassed  by 
enthusiasm  for  philosophical  theories,  fan- 
tastical and  absurd  in  themselves,  but  injuri- 
ous to  him  as  a  poet,  mainly  because  he  had 
not  yet  learned  the  fallacy  of  the  belief  that 
a  poet  ought  to  be  a  preacher.  As  to  *  our 
young  poets '  our  knowledge  does  not  extend 
to  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  of  them ;  but 
it  seems  to  us  that  of  the  greater  part  of 
them  the  most  striking  defect  is  the  want  of 
that  'poetical  expression'  which  Sir  E.  Lyt- 
ton  reprobates.  That  they  have  also  failed 
in  complying  with  the  higher  requisites  of 
Art  is  more  than  probable.  But  it  is  very 
remarkable  that,  as  a  class,  they  have  not 
followed  either  Keats,  Coleridge,  or  Shelley; 
but  have  confined  themselves  to  the  imitation 
of  those  parts  of  Wordsworth's  poems,  in 
which  he  has,  for  the  misfortune  of  his 
readers,  most  fully  realized  the  demand  on  a 
poet  for  acting  the  part  of  a  preacher.  Re- 
ligion, morality,  and  every  kind  of  virtue, 
pervade  the  compositions  of  the  school ;  and 
we  should  suppose  them  all  to  be  saints,  if 
the  same  mode  of  judging  did  not  lead  to  the 
uncharitable  and  unjust  conclusion,  that  the 
imitators  of  Byron  twenty  years  ago  were 
demons.  Of  the  poets  again,  properly  so 
called,  of  the  present  day,  Mr.  Tennyson  is 
the  acknowledged  head  and  representative, 
and  great  as  is  his  command  over  language 
and  his  mastery  of  rhythm,  he  is  in  nothing 
more  entirely  superior  to  ordinary  writers, 
than  in  the  severity  of  his  taste,  and  in  the 
consequent  unity  and  completeness  of  his 
compositions. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  there  is 
some  ground  for  a  parallel  between  Schiller 
and  Byron ;  not  so  much  with  reference  to 
the  Corsair-like  hatred  of  established  order 
expressed  in  the  '  Robbers,'  as  from  the  spi- 
rit and  eloquence  which  in  both  poets  arises 
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from  the  utterance  in  verse  of  their  actual 
feelings  and  opinions  at  the  time.  We  think 
in  opposition  to  Sir  E.  Lytton,  that  the 
German  poet  was  superior  to  the  English  in 
style,  in  language,  and  in  command  of  metre  ; 
he  was  also  a  far  wiser  man,  a  far  better 
taught  scholar,  and  incomparably  more  for- 
tunate in  the  society  in  which  he  lived.  His 
reputation  was  many  years  anterior  to  By- 
ron's, and  it  has  already  nearly  outlived  it ; 
but  we  can  hardly  think  that  Schiller  could 
ever  have  excited  by  any  of  his  poetry  the 
same  enthusiasm.  Both  wrote  from  their 
feelings  ;  but  Schiller  had  to  teach  his  hear- 
ers to  understand  philosophy  and  art,  while 
Byron  was  enshrining  in  burning  words  the 
universally  unrderstood  sentiment  of  indigna- 
tion and  despair.  The  only  point  in  which, 
however,  we  should  attribute  to  the  English 
poet  a  real  superiority,  is  the  possession  of 
humour,  which,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  observes,  is 
one  of  the  chief  components  of  genius,  and 
was  almost  wholly  wanting  in  Schiller. 

Mr.  Merivale  more  plausibly,  but  perhaps 
less  justly,  compares  Schiller  to  Wordsworth, 
whom  he  resembles  as  little  in  the  diffuse 
simplicity  of  the  more  tedious  passages  of 
the  English  poet,  as  in  the  unpremeditated 
bursts  of  true  and  imaginative  sentiment  and 
of  homely  pathos,  which  have  become  house- 
hold phrases  wherever  English  literature  is 
known.  Both  critics  labour  unnecessarily 
in  the  censure  or  defence  of  Schiller's  vari- 
ous philosophical  or  religious  heresies.  As 
critics,  they  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
his  theoretical  opinions — as  biographers 
they  can  have  no  difficulty  in  defending  his 
almost  faultless  character.  The  theory 
which  seems  to  us  to  occur  most  frequently 
in  his  poems,  and  to  be  most  indefensible,  is 
his  exaggerated  appreciation  of  the  import- 
ance of  art,  as  a  refuge  from  the  troubles  of 
the  world.  This  thought  is  constantly  re- 
peated, as  in  the  '  Dignity  of  W^omen,'  in  the 
*  Artists,'  and  in  the  '  Commencement  of  the 
Century,'  where  his  consolation  in  the  trou- 
bles of  the  time,  while  he  looked  at  the 
world-wide  struggle  of  England  and  France, 
of  the  thunderbolt  and  the  trident,  was  not 
the  security  which  Jefferson  felt  against 
imiversal  dominion,  that  the  leviathan  could 
not  walk,  and  the  mammoth  could  not  swim, 
but  that  there  was  a  region  untroubled  by  war, 
where,  in  the  garden  of  freedom,  *  Manhood 
blooms  in  beauty  of  its  prime.' 

"  Tq  the  heart's  serene  and  holy  places 

Must  thou  flee  from  Life's  incessant  wrong, 
Only  in  the  land  of  Dreams  is  Freedom, 
Only  blooms  the  Beautiful  in  song." 

We   do  not  observe   that   either  Sir   E. 
Lytton  or  Mr.  Merivale  has  adverted  to  the 


immediate  cause  and  nature  of  the  difficulty 
which  occurs  in  the  endeavour  to  retain  in  a 
translation  the  metre  of  the  original.  It  is 
not  always  proportionate  to  the  difference  of 
the  languages,  for  it  is  much  easier  to  turn 
English  verse  into  German  than  German 
into  English,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of 
blank  verse  to  which  our  language  is  the 
better  adapted  of  the  two.  Mr.  Merivale, 
we  believe,  thought  it  easier  to  translate 
Italian  than  German  poetry  ;  but  he  was 
probably  influenced  in  his  judgment  by  the 
comparative  incompleteness  of  his  mastery 
over  the  German  language.  The  remote- 
ness of  the  etymology  and  idiom  of  the  Ita- 
lian from  that  of  English  presents  peculiar 
obstacles,  which  do  not  exist  in  the  inter- 
change of  the  kindred  Teutonic  tongues, 
and  one  considerable  difficulty,  arising  from 
the  difference  of  accent  in  the  termination  of 
words,  recurs  even  more  frequently  in  trans- 
lations from  the  remoter  language.  A  great 
majority  of  English  verses  end  with  an  ac- 
cented syllable,  while  there  is,  we  believe, 
no  Italian  poem  in  which  three-fourths  of 
the  lines  do  not  terminate  with  a  trochee  or 
paroxytonc  word,  that  is,  with  an  accent  on 
the  penultimate.  The  proportion  of  double 
endings  in  German  versification  is  not  so 
great,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  constitute  the 
principal  difficulty  of  translations  into  Eng- 
lish. So  great  a  number  of  the  most  terse, 
vigorous,  and  characteristic  words  in  our 
language  have  roots  common  to  all  the  Teu- 
tonic family  of  dialects,  and  the  construction 
has  so  much  in  common  with  German,  that 
it  would,  in  most  cases,  be  possible  to  con- 
vey a  great  part  of  the  sound  of  the  original 
in  an  English  version,  if  we  still  used  the 
inflections  of  Chaucer  and  his  contempora- 
ries, if  we  could  utter  the  mute  c,  instead  of 
absorbing  it  in  the  preceeding  consonant, 
and  if  the  distinctions  of  persons  and  cases 
were  marked  by  the  addition  of  a  syllable, 
as  in  German  is  still  the  case.  Almost  any 
passage  will  illustrate  our  meaning.  Thus, 
in  the  'Eleusinian  Festival,'  the  first  line 
contains  three  words  common  to  both  lan- 
guages, each  of  which  in  the  English  loses 
a  syllable. 

"  Windet  zum  Kranze  die  goldenen  Aehren." 
"  Wind  to  a  garland  the  golden  ears.'''' 

A  similar  result  will  be  found  in  the 
'  Maiden  from  Abroad,'  which  we  select  al- 
most at  random,  retaining  the  same  roots  in 
English  as  in  German — 

"  In  einem  Thai  hei  armen  Hirten 
Erschien  m\i  jeAem  jungen  Jahr^ 
So  bald  die  ersten  Lerchen  schwerrten,. 
Ein  Mddchen  schon  und  tounderbar,^* 
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"  In  a  dale  hy  poor  litrds 
Appeared  with  every  young  year^ 
So  soon  as  the  first  larks  trilled, 
A  maiden  fair  and  wonderful.'''' 

It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  instances  of 
a  difference  which  will  be  familiar  to  every 
person  acquainted  with  both  languages.  It 
is  evident  that  the  result  to  English  trans- 
lators will  be,  that  they  will  have,  by  some 
mode  of  compensation,  to  supply  two  or  three 
syllables  in  every  line,  while  Germans,  in 
the  converse  process,  will  have  syllables  to 
spare,  and  consequently  may  strengthen  the 
Terse  by  compression,  instead  of  weakening 
it  by  expansion,  as  with  us  too  often  hap- 
pens. 

One  natural  consequence  of  this  difference 
of  formation  between  the  two  languages,  is 
the  frequent  use  by  the  translator  of  those 
words  in  which  the  English  inflection  con- 
sists in  the  addition  of  a  syllable  to  the  root, 
as  in  the  first  four  stanzas  of  Mr.  Merivale's 
very  graceful  translation  of  the  fine  ballad  of 
the  *  Alpine  Hunter.' 

" '  Wilt  thou  not  with  watchful  heeding 
Tend  the  firstlings  of  the  fold. 
On  the  grassy  pastures  feeding, 

Playing  by  the  water  cold  ]' 
'Mother,  mother,  let  me  sally 
To  the  chase,  o'er  rock  and  valley.' 

*  Wilt  thou  not  the  herds,  glad  bounding, 

Summon  with  the  clanging  horn  1 
Hark  !  the  bells — I  hear  them  sounding. 
On  the  woodland  echoes  borne.' 

*  Mother,  mother,  let  me  fly 
To  the  mountain  summit  high.' 

'Heed  thy  flowers  the  vale  perfuming. 
How  their  fragrance  fills  the  air  ! 

In  yon  wild  no  flowers  are  blooming, 
Smiles  no  beauteous  garden  there.' 

'  Leave  the  flowers  in  peace  to  blow, 

Mother,  mother,  let  me  go. 

And  the  boy  no  counsel  heeding, 

Blindly  bounded  to  the  chase. 
Ever  onward,  onward  speeding, 

To  the  mountain's  loneliest  place  : 
Swift  before  his  footsteps  fell 
Trembling  flies  the  wild  gazelle.' " 

In  this  passage  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  first  and  third  lines  of  every  stanza  end 
with  a  present  participle,  a  monotony  which 
it  might  not  unfrequently  be  well  to  avoid 
by  even  sacrificing  the  rhyme  in  the  lines 
which  have  a  trochaic  ending.  Another 
mode  of  getting  over  the  difficulty  is  the  sub- 
stitution of  words  of  Latin  origin  for  their 
more  graphic  Saxon  equivalents  ;  but  it  re- 
quires a  fine  ear  imbued  with  the  rhythm  of 
the^original,  to  develope  in  a  new  form  the 
latent  metrical  capabilities  of  the  English 
language. 


Sir  E.  Lytton  agrees  with  his  competitor 
in  acknowledging  the  almost  insuperable 
difficulty  of  introducing  the  classical  metres 
into  our  language.  Mr.  Merivale,  however, 
justly  remarks,  that '  there  is  no  such  funda- 
mental difference  in  the  construction  of  our 
English  idiom  from  that  of  its  Teutonic  sis- 
ter, as  should  render  it  unfit  for  being  the 
vehicle  of  similar  musical  impression.* 
Looking  for  some  other  difference,  he  thinks 
'  it  may  be  found  in  the  comparatively  recent 
growth  of  the  modern  German  poetry,  and 
its  consequent  freedom  of  restraint  from  those 
conventional  rules  of  prosody,  which  long 
habit  has  fixed  as  the  standard  measure  of  our 
English  system  of  versification.'  We  do 
not  think  that  this  explanation  is  satisfactory. 
The  construction  of  modem  German  verse  is 
the  same  with  that  of  the  '  Nibelungen  Lied,* 
and  of  an  uninterrupted  though  obscure  suc- 
cession of  metrical  writers  down  to  the  time 
of  Klopstock  and  Bodmer.  Luther's  hymn 
is  exactly  similar  in  its  prosody  to  a  poem  of 
Uhland's  or  Heine's.  The  great  advantage 
which  the  Germans  possess  is  the  same  to 
which  we  have  already  referred  ;  the  com- 
parative abundance  of  short  or  unaccented 
syllables  at  the  end  of  words.  They  have 
quasi-trochees  when  we  have  long  syllables, 
and  for  our  trochees  they  have  quasi-dactyls. 
The  habit  of  compounding  substantives  into 
one  word  also  gives  them  more  quasi-spon- 
dees  {e.g.  Stammbuch,  Standpunkt,  Fernrohr) 
than  we  possess.  And  in  reality  their  suc- 
cess has  been  exaggerated.  Great  poets, 
and  above  all  Goethe,  have  given  them 
verses  which  can  be  intoned  so  as  to  resem- 
ble real  dactylics ;  but  even  in  accentual 
correctness  they  are  frequently  wanting, 
quasi-trochees  occupying  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  spondaic  places,  and  emphatic 
monosyllables  passing  as  ends  or  middles  of 
dactyls.  It  is  quite  an  error  to  suppose  that 
Germany  has  recovered  the  true  music  of 
the  ancient  hexameter,  depending  as  it  did 
on  quantity  for  its  principle,  and  on  accent 
rather  for  counteraction  and  variety  than  for 
direct  assistance.  Any  passage  from  a 
Greek  poet,  read  according  to  the  traditional 
accent  preserved  by  the  Grammarians,  or 
from  a  Latin  poet,  given  with  our  own  ordi- 
nary pronunciation,  will  show  the  entire 
independence  on  accent  of  the  true  classical 
line,  ^e  take  two  or  three  lines  at  random 
from  Homer  and  from  Virgil  to  illustrate  this 
assertion. 

oTo)  Twye  \iovTC  5i(i3  optos  Kopv<p~i(Tiv 
CTpaipcrriv  vrro  lin^pi,  PaOeiris  rap^taiv  v\r\i' 

"  Dii  patri  Indigetes,  et  Romule,  Vestaque  mater, 
Quae  Tuscum    Tiberim,  et    Romana    palatia. 
servas." 
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The  true  distinction  of  long  and  short 
syllables  is  lost  in  modern  languages,  and 
can,  perhaps,  only  be  adequately  represented 
by  musical  notation ;  but  a  good  deal  may  be 
done  by  attending  to  the  general  length  as 
distinguished  from  accent,  and  the  difficulty 
in  English,  though  greater  in  degree,  is  not 
different  in  kind  from  that  which  writers  of 
German  hexameters  must  experience. 

It  would  be  neither  fair  to  the  translators, 
nor  agreeable  to  the  reader,  if  we  were  to 
enter  into  minute  comparisons  of  particular 
passages.  We  have  endeavoured  to  make 
some  suggestions  which  may  be  useful  both 
in  appreciating  Schiller,  and  in  judging  of 
poetical  translations  in  general.  It  was  im- 
possible, consistently  with  our  object,  to  ex- 
press the  full  sense  which  we  entertain  of  the 
merits  of  both  the  writers  under  considera- 
tion. A  few  specimens  from  each  will  show 
the  spirit  and  skill  with  which  they  have 
transferred  the  feelings  of  the  poet  into  their 
own  language.  Sir  E.  Lytton  has  happily 
caught  the  melody  of  the  opening  stanza  of 
the  '  Eleusinian  Festival.' 

"  Wind  in  a  garland  the  ears  of  gold. 
Azure  Cyanes  inwoven  be. 
Oh  !  how  gladly  shall  eye  behold. 
The  queen  who  comes  in  her  majesty. 

Man  with  man  in  communion  mixing 
Taming  the  wild  ones  where  she  went, 

Into  the  peace  of  the  homestead  fixing, 
Lawless  bosom  and  shifting  tent. 

The  finest  passage  in  '  Hero  and  Leander' 
is  well  translated  as  follows,  though  the 
trochaic  metre  of  the  original  is  deserted. 

"  Now  changing  in  their  seasons  are 
The  Morning  and  the  Vesper  Star — 
Nor  see  their  happy  eyes 
The  leaves  that  withering  droop  and  fall ; 
Nor  hear,  when  from  its  Northern  hall, 

"  The  neighbouring  Winter  sighs — 
Or  if  they  see,  the  shortening  days 
But  seem  to  them  to  close  in  kindness ; 
For  longer  joys  in  lengthening  night 
They  thank  the  heaven  in  blindness." 

The  beautiful  ballad  of  the  'Knight  of 
Toggenburg'  loses  much  by  the  substitution 
of  a  catalectic  or  incomplete  trochaic  for  the 
full  line  (Ritter,  treue  Schwester-liebe)  of 
the  original.  The  passage  in  italics  is  also 
slightly  absurd  : 

St.  III. 

"  Higrh  your  deeds  and  great  your  fame, 
Heroes  of  the  tomb. 
Glancing  through  the  carnage  came 
Many  a  dauntless  plume — 


Terror  of  the  Moorish  foe, 

Toggenburg,  thou  art. 
But  thy  heart  is  heavy — Oh  ! 

Heavy  is  thy  heart.^^ 

St.  IX. 

"  Looking  to  the  cloisters  still. 

Looking  forth  afar. 
Looking  to  her  lattice,  till 

Clinked  the  lattice  bar. 
Till  a  passing  glimpse  allowed. 

Paused  her  image  pale. 
Calm  and  angel-mild,  and  bowed 

Meekly  towards  the  vale." 

In  the  following  passage  from  the  '  Vic- 
tory-Feast,' the  metre  is  changed,  and  the 
'  Dorian  king'  is  a  gratuitous  insertion,  in- 
volving an  error,  as  neither  Achilles  nor  Ne- 
optolemus  were  of  Dorian  blood,  even  ac- 
cording to  the  later  writers  who  made  Me- 
nelaus  a  Dorian. 

"  To  his  dead  sire  (the  Dorian  king). 
The  bright-haired  Pyrrhus  pours  the  wine — 
O'er  every  lot  that  life  can  bring. 
My  soul,  great  Father,  prizes  thine, 
Whate'er  the  goods  of  earth,  of  all. 
The  highest  and  the  holiest,  Fame ! 
For,  when  the  form  in  dust  shall  fall, 
O'er  dust  triumphant  lives  the  name — 
Brave  man,  thy  light  of  glory  never 
Shall  fade,  while  song  to  man  shall  last. 
The  living  soon  from  earth  are  passed — 
The  dead  endure  for  ever." 

One  stanza  will  show  the  spirit  with 
which  the  '  Diver'  is  rendered : 

"  Dark-crawled, — glided  dark, — the  unspeakable 

swarms. 
Clumped  together  in  masses  misshapen  and 

vast. 
Here  clung  and  here  bristled  the   fashionless 

forms ; 
Here  the  dark-moving  bulk  of  the  hammerfish 

passed. 
And  with  teeth  grinning  white,  and  a  menacing 

motion. 
Went  the  terrible  shark — the  Hyaena  of  Ocean." 

We  conclude  our  extracts  with  a  portion 
of  the  '  Battle'  which  very  accurately  repre- 
sents the  original : 

"  Heavy  and  solemn, 
A  cloudy  column. 

Through  the  green  plain  they  marching  came  ! 
Measureless  spread  like  a  table  dread 
For  the  wild  grim  dice  of  the  iron  game — 
The  looks  are  bent  on  the  shaking  ground. 
And  the  heart  beats  loud  with  a  knelling  sound — 
Swift  by  the  breast  that  must  bear  the  brunt 
Gallops  the  Major  along  the  front. 

Halt ! 
And  fettered  they  stand  at  the  stern  command, 
And  the  warriors  silent  halt ! 
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Hark  to  the  hoofs  that  galloping  go — 

The  Adjutants  flying — 

The  horsemen  press  hard  on  the  panting  foe — 

The  thunder  booms  in  dying — 

Victory  ! 
The  terror  has  ceased  on  the  dastards  all, 
And  their  colours  fall — 

Victory ! 
Closed  is  the  brunt  of  the  glorious  fight — 
And  the  day  like  a  conqueror  bursts  on  the  night — 
Trumpet  and  fife  swelling  choral  along — 
The  triumph  already  sweeps  marching  in  song — 
Farewell,  fall'n  brothers,  though  this  life  be  o'er, 
In  the  life  to  come  we  shall  meet  once  more." 

Mr.  Merivale  has  as  usual  followed  the 
original  metre  in  the  '  Ode  to  Joy,'  and,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  with  considerable  success 
though  the  '  Millionen'  of  Schiller  escape 
the  vulgar  associations  which  advertisements 
and  politics  have  connected  with  the  Eng- 
lish '  Million.'  Sir  E.  Lytton's  version  of 
'  Weltenuhr'  by  '  Timepiece,'  is  more  correct 
than  '  World-machine.'  The  '  Telescope,' 
too,  is  forgotten : 

"  Joy  all  who  our  globe  inherit 

Frorn  the  breasts  of  Nature  draw ; 
Good  or  evil  every  spirit 

Follows  her  benignant  law. 
Grapes  she  gives — she  gives  us  kisses — 
Friends,  who  true  to  death  have  trod, 
On  the  worm  are  showered  blisses, 
And  the  cherub  faces  God. 
Chorus — Bend  ye  then  your  knees,  ye  million  ! 
Dost  thou,  World,  thy  Maker  own  ? 
Seek  him  o'er  the  starry  zone ! 
O'er  the  stars  is  his  pavilion. 

Joy — the  spring,  the  secret  notion  I 

That  directs  the  Vast  Unseen, 
Joy — that  sets  the  wheels  in  motion 

Of  the  mighty  world-machine. 
Flowerets  from  their  buds  alluring, 

Suns  from  elemental  night ; 
And  through  boundless  space  conjuring 
Orbs  yet  hid  from  gifted  sight. 
Chorus — Gladsome  as  those  sons,  careering 
High  o'er  Heaven's  majestic  face. 
Brothers  !  run  your  joyous  race, 
Like  a  hero  victory  steering." 

Our  limits  will  only  allow  of  another 
quotation,  which  we  take  from  the  '  Gods  of 
Greece :' 

'"  All     those     blossoms — late     so     fair — have 

perished. 
Scattered  by  the  north's  ungentle  blast ; 
While  One  Great  Supreme  is  only  cherished. 
And  the  pageant  host  of  Heaven  o'erpast. 
Sadly  now  I  scan  the  starry  cave — 
There  no  more  art  thou  Selene  found  ! 
Through  the  woods  I  call,  and  through  the  wave  ! 
They  give  back  an  empty  sound  ! 

All  unconscious  of  the  joys  she  renders. 
Of  the  spirit  that  rules  her  unaware. 
Heedless  of  her  own  surpassing  splendour, 
Senseless  to  the  bliss  she  bids  me  share ; 


E'en  unmindful  of  her  Maker's  praise, 
Like  the  dead  beat  of  the  swinging  hour. 
Nature  of  her  Gods  bereft,  obeys, 
Slave-like,  mere  mechanic  power. 

To  renew  at  morn  her  course  diurnal, 
Every  night  she  digs  her  grave  profound ; 
Whilst  encircling  moons,  in  flight  eternal, 
Wheel  their  one  unvarying  axle  round. 
To  their  home — the  realm  of  song — retiring 
Have  the  gods  on  flagging  pinions  flown, 
Useless  to  a  world  no  more  requiring 
Other  guidance  than  its  own. 

Yes  :  they're   home   returned,  and  with  them 

vanished 
All  the  beautiful  and  all  the  great ; 
All  sweet  hues  and  tones  of  life  are  banished, 
And  a  soulless  word  usurps  their  seat. 
Rescued  from  the  flood  of  time,  they  hover 
Freely  o'er  the  tops  of  Pindus  high  ; 
What  shall  live  in  song,  when  life  is  over. 
First  in  mortal  life  must  die." 

Mr.  Merivale's  notes  to  particular  poems, 
and  in  a  higher  degree  still  more.  Sir  E. 
Lytton's  more  elaborate  explanations,  will 
supply  valuable  materials  towards  a  just  ap- 
preciation of  the  poet.  As  criticisms,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  they  seem  to  us  de- 
ficient in  independence,  and  in  large  views 
of  art.  We  have  not  at  present  attempted  to 
supply  the  defect,  except  by  incidental  re- 
marks and  expressions  of  dissent,  which 
might  justly  be  thought  cold  and  disparaging, 
if  they  were  offered  as  illustrations  of  the 
genius  of  Schiller,  and  not  merely  to  denote 
its  limitations.  We  believe  that  it  would  be 
useful  to  show  much  more  fully  in  what  re- 
spects his  powerful  and  accomplished  in- 
tellect, his  lofty  and  heroic  morality,  his 
apprehensive  rather  than  creative  imagina- 
tion, yet  fell  short  in  their  combined  results 
of  the  full  stature  of  the  greatest  of  poets. 
He  is  high  enough  to  be  judged  by  a  high 
standard.  When  he  fails  of  attaining  it  his 
defects  exactly  correspond  with  some  of  the 
worst  and  most  prevalent  errors  of  modem 
criticism ;  and  if,  in  calling  attention  to 
sounder  views,  we  seem  to  undervalue  one 
who  is  entitled  to  respect  and  admiration,  it 
is  not  that  we  love  Schiller  less,  but  that  we 
love  Goethe  and  Shakspeare  more.  They 
move,  though  not  with  equal  brilliancy,  to- 
gether, in  an  upper  region  ;  but  there  is  also 
a  place  for  Schiller  in  the  zone  immediately 
below  the  highest.  Many  poets  of  far  in- 
ferior dignity  may  still  console  themselves 
by  the  encouraging  exhortation : 

"  If  thou  indeed  derive  thy  light  from  Heaven, 
Shine,  poet,  in  thy  place,  and  be  content." 
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Art.  XI. — 1.  Heimskringla.  Sagen  der 
Konige  Norwegens,  von  Snorro  Sturle- 
soN.  Aus  dem  Islandischen  von  D.  Gott- 
lieb Mohnike.  ErsterBand:  Mit  einen 
Karte.     Stralsund.     8vo. 

2.  The  Heimskringla;  or  Chronicle  of  the 
Kings  of  Norway.  Translated  from  the 
Icelandic  of  Snorro  Sturleson.  With 
a  Preliminary  Dissertation  by  Samuel 
Laing,  Esq.  London:  1844.  3  vols. 
8vo. 

Snorro  Sturleson  may  with  very  great 
propriety  be  designated  the  Froissart  of  the 
North ;  and  it  may  be  said  of  him  v^rith  as 
much  fitness  as  of  the  worthy  canon  of 
Chimay,  that  'he  was  born  to  transmit  to 
posterity  a  living  picture  of  an  age  which 
preferred  the  hazard  of  war  to  the  solid  advan- 
tages of  peace  ;  which,  amid  the  intervals  of 
troubles  almost  continually  agitating  it,  found 
relaxation  only  in  the  most  tumultuous  plea- 
sures.' 

Grateful  as  we  are  to  Mr.  Laing  for  his 
translation  of  the  Icelandic  historian's  stir- 
ring and  interesting  Chronicle,  we  cannot 
help  expressing  our  regret  that,  in  forming 
his  estimate  of  Snorro's  character,  he  has 
not  made  sufficient  allowance  for  the  feel- 
ings of  the  age,  and  the  state  of  society  in 
which  he  lived — The  milder  principles  of 
Christianity  then  exercised  so  little  influence 
over  the  inhabitants  of  Iceland,  although  two 
centuries  had  elapsed  since  their  introduction 
into  that  country,  that  sensuality  and  concu- 
binage were  indulged  in  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent, even  the  priesthood,  in  despite  of  their 
vows  of  celibacy,  living  openly  with  their 
wives  and  mistresses — Avhile  divorce  and 
repudiation  were  matters  of  every-day  oc- 
currence— illegitimacy  but  little  regarded, 
and  revenge  for  the  death  of  a  relative  was 
still  looked  upon  as  a  sacred  duty.  Nor 
will  the  reader  be  surprised  at  the  existence 
of  such  a  state  of  things  at  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century,  when  we  add  that,  up  to  its 
commencement,  the  barbarous  practice  of 
exposing  their  children  prevailed  among  the 
Icelanders,  in  spite  of  the  church's  denun- 
ciations of  such  inhuman  and  unnatural 
cruelty. 

Snorro  was  unquestionably  a  man  of  rest- 
less activity  and  indomitable  passions.  Had 
he  lived  in  these  days,  the  strong  arm  of  the 
law,  and  the  yet  more  powerful  influence  of 
the  conventions  of  society,  would  have  com- 
pelled him  to  exercise^"~some  restraint  over 
his  feelings.  But  in  his  own  time,  those 
feelings  were  stimulated,  not  checked, 
praised  and  admired  as  the  manifestation  of 
a  gallant  nature,  instead  of  being  rebuked  as 
evidences  of  a  vindictive  spirit,  as   much 


opposed  to  the  dictates  of  reason  as  they 
were  to  the  injunctions  of  religion.  It  is 
little  wonder,  then,  that  his  character  will 
not  bear  the  test  of  those  principles  of  moral 
duty,  which  in  these  less  stirring  times 
serve  to  control  the  fiercest  natures,  and 
calm  the  most  impetuous. 

A  brief  notice  of  Snorro's  busy  life  will  at 
once  justify  our  defence  of  him,  and  prepare 
our  readers  to  appreciate  his  services  to  his- 
torical literature. 

Snorro  Sturleson  was  born  at  Hvam,  in 
the  western  province  of  Iceland,  in  the  year 
1178.  His  father,  Sturla  Thordson,  was 
local  judge  (or  Godar,  as  it  was  still  termed, 
though  the  priestly  duties  attached  to  that  of- 
fice had  been  abolished  by  the  introduction 
of  Christianity)  over  several  districts  of  the 
country,  and  was,  as  well  as  the  mother  of 
our  historian,  descended  from  the  same  an- 
cient and  honoured  races  as  the  Kings  of 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  But  what 
exercised  yet  greater  influence  upon  his 
character,  was  the  fact,  that  the  foster-father 
chosen  for  him,  according  to  then  prevailing 
custom,  was  John  Loptson,  of  Odda,  the 
grandson  and  representative  of  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  the  celebrated  Soemund  hinn 
Frodi,  or  the  Wise,  to  whose  zeal  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  preservation  of  those  venera- 
ble monuments  of  Scandinavian  literature, 
the  Songs  of  the  Edda.  Loptson  was  re- 
garded as  the  richest  and  most  accomplish- 
ed man  in  Iceland  ;  and  in  his  house,  which 
was  the  chosen  seatof  learning,  Snorro,  wha 
lost  his  father  when  only  five  years  old,  re- 
mained until  he  had  completed  his  nineteenth 
year,  '  availing  himself,'  to  use  the  words  of 
Schonings,  the  historian  of  Norway,  '  of  the 
rare  opportunity  aflforded  him  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  and  developing  those  intellectual 
powers  with  which  nature  had  gifted  him/ 
It  was  here  that  he  obtained  a  familiar  ac- 
quaintance, not  only  with  those  ancient  songs- 
of  Scalds  which  Soemund  had  so  assiduously 
collected,  but  also  with  Soemund's  own  com- 
positions, as  well  as  those  of  Are  Frode  and 
other  early  historians. 

In  his  twenty-first  or  twenty-second  year 
he  married  Herdis,  the  daughter  of  the  priest 
Berse  the  Rich,  and  received  with  her  so 
considerable  a  dowry  that  we  find  him  at  one 
time  numbering  from  eight  to  nine  hundred 
armed  men  among  his  retainers  and  follow- 
ers ;  and  possessing  no  less  than  six  large 
farms,  besides  others  of  inferior  value.  In 
1209,  he  took  up, his  residence  at  Reikholt,, 
where  he  built  himself  a  most  commodious 
dwelling-place  ;  and  availing  himself  of  the 
proximity  of  one  of  those  hot  springs,  with 
which  Iceland  abounds,  constructed  for  his 
own  use  a  bath  of  freestone,  which  remains 
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to  this  day  a  monument  both  of  his  wealth 
and  of  his  appreciation  of  the  luxuries  of  ci- 
vilized life.  It  was  during  his  residence  at 
Reikholt  that  he  is  believed  to  have  compos- 
ed that  system  of  Icelandic  mythology  which 
is  sometimes  called  after  him  Snorra  Edda, 
but  more  frequently  the  prose  or  younger 
Edda. 

The   learning,   intelligence,   riches,    and 
personal  influence  of  Snorro,  were  too  decid- 
ed  to  admit  of  his  leading  a  life  of  retire- 
ment; and   accordingly,   in    1213,    he  was 
chosen  to  the  first  office  in  Iceland,  that  of 
Lagman,  or  Lawman,  an  important  post,which 
brought   him   into  communication  with  the 
Earls  of  Norway,  who  were  suspected,  and 
with  good  reason,  of  a  desire  to  bring  Ice- 
land under  the   Norwegian  dominions.     It 
was    at  this  period  that  Snorro,  who,  like 
Froissart  again,  wooed  the  Muse  of  Song, 
transmitted  a  complimentary  poem  to  Earl  I 
Hakon  Galin,  who  rewarded  the  poet  with  a 
costly  sword,  helmet,  a  suit  of  armour,  and 
an  invitation  to  visit  Norway.    Owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  death  of  the  Earl  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  this  visit   to  Norway   was   post- 
poned until  1218,  when  Snorro's  fame  was 
already  established  in  that  country,  where 
he  was  most  loudly  welcomed  and  hospita- 
bly entertained  by  the  wealthy  Earl  Skule 
and  the  young  king,  Hakon  Hakonson.  From 
Norway  he  proceeded  to  Sweden  on  a  visit 
to  Christine,  the  widow  of  his  former  patron. 
Earl  Hakon  Galin,  whose  memory  he  had 
honoured  in  his  elegiac  poem  entitled  '  And- 
waka — Waking  Hours.'     She   was  married 
again  to  a  Swedish  nobleman  ;   and  Snorro, 
who  resided  with  him  there  for  upwards  of 
twelve  months,  is  supposed  during  this  so- 
journ in  Sweden  to  have  acquired  that  know- 
ledge of  the  early  history  of  the  country,  which 
is  discoverable  in  many  parts  of  his   work. 
On  his  return  through  Norway  he  found  the 
Norwegians  busied  in  making  preparations 
to  invade  Iceland,  and  thereby  revenge  cer- 
tain real  or  supposed  acts  of  injustice  to- 
wards some    of  their   merchants  who  had 
been  trading  to  that   country.     Snorro  en- 
deavoured to  act  the   part   of   a   mediator, 
but    his  interference    on   this    and    subse- 
quent   occasions    in   the     political    affairs 
of    the    two    countries    has    been    greatly 
misrepresented.     He  has  been  stigmatised 
as    a    traitor,    and    the     betrayer    of    the 
independence  of  his  native    Iceland.     Yet 
Finn  Magnusen  has  shown,  by  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  all  the  historical  facts  of  the 
case,   that   he  is  innocent  of  this  offence, 
which  has  been  as  pertinaciously  as  unjustly 
reiterated  against  him. 

His  alleged  misconduct  towards  his  wife 
Herdis  is  not,  however,  capable  of  being  si- 


milarly disproved.  His  marriage  with  her 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  interest,  not  of 
affection,  and  consequently  an  unhappy  one. 
Of  their  children,  two  only  survived  their  in- 
fancy : — one  a  son,  Murt,  who  having  on  the 
occasion  of  his  marriage  quarrelled  with  his 
father  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  por- 
tion which  he  bestowed  upon  him,  took  up 
his  residence  in  Norway,  where  he  died  from 
a  wound  received  in  a  drunken  brawl ; — the 
other,  a  daughter,  Hallbera,  married  to  Kol- 
bein  Arnorson.  Her  ill  health  having  led 
her  husband  to  desert  her  after  they  had  beea 
married  three  years,  she  returned  to  her 
father's  house,  where  she  died. 

Before  the  death  of  his  wife,  Herdis, 
Snorro  had  entered  into  another  marriage 
with  a  rich  widow,  Hallweig  by  name,  who 
took  up  her  residence  with  him  at  Reikholt, 
while  Herdis  lived  at  Borg,  a  farm  which 
Snorro  had,  through  his  marriage  with  her, 
inherited  from  her  father,  Berse.  Snorro 
had  no  offspring  by  this  marriage  ;  but  he  had 
several  natural  children,  who,  according  to 
the  prevailing  custom  of  those  times,  were 
looked  upon  much  in  the  same  light  as  if 
they  had  been  born  in  wedlock.  His  daugh- 
ters, Ingebjorg  and  Thordis,  were  married  to 
men  from  whom  they  were  afterwards  sepa- 
rated, the  latter  entailing  great  misery  upon 
her  father  from  her  disgraceful  and  dissolute 
life  ;  the  two  husbands,  from  whom  the  former 
had  been  divorced,  as  well  as  his  other  son- 
in-law,  quarrelling  with  Snorro  on  the  sub- 
ject of  their  marriage  portions. 

The  latter  days  of  Snorro's  life  were 
days  of  misery  and  anxiety.  Denounced  as 
a  traitor  by  the  Norwegian  monarch,  and  a 
price,  as  it  were,  set  upon  his  head,  his 
three  sons-in-law,  with  whom  he  was  at 
enmity,  determined,  by  one  bold  bad  deed, 
to  win  the  favour  of  Hakon,  and  to  wreak 
their  vengeance  upon  Snorro.  On  the  night 
of  the  21st  of  September,  1241,  accompanied 
by  some  trusty  friends,  they  forced  their 
way  into  his  residence  at  Reikholt,  and 
Snorro  Sturleson — one  of  the  greatest  men 
whom  Iceland  ever  produced — fell  beneath 
their  wounds,  the  victim  of  treachery'  and 
revenge. 

Such  was  the  busy  and  chequered  life, 
such  the  startling  end  of  Snorro  Sturleson. 
His  magnum  opus,  the  *  Heimskringla,'  ex- 
hibits all  the  characteristics  which  one 
would  look  for  in  the  work  of  so  extraordi- 
nary an  author — an  author,  who  combining 
in  his  own  person  the  distinguishing  quali- 
ties of  bard  and  hero,  appears  to  have  com- 
posed his  '  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Nor- 
way' with  a  sword  in  one  hand,  and  a  pen 
in  the  other — and  the  result  is  a  book  so 
striking  and  so  racy,  so  truthful,  and  at  the 
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same  time  so  picturesque,  that,  while  six 
centuries  have  added  to  its  value  as  a  histo- 
rical document,  they  have  not  in  the  least 
diminished  the  interest  or  destroyed  the 
charm  of  Snorro's  narrative. 

That  such  a  work  should  have  remained, 
until  the  present  day,  a  sealed  book  to  the 
mere  English  reader,  cannot  but  be  matter 
of  surprise — more  especially  when  we  re- 
collect how  closely  it  is  connected  with  our 
earlier  history,  and  how  strikingly  it  illus- 
trates it.  Yet  though  we,  therefore,  express 
our  thanks  to  the  translator  for  so  valuable 
an  addition  to  our  historical  stores,  we  can- 
not but  regret,  that  in  furnishing  a  transla- 
tion of  a  great  national  chronicle — from  an 
edition,  too,  which  occupied  half  a  century 
in  its  production,  he  should  have  been  guilty 
of  such  offences,  both  of  omission  and  of 
commission,  as  must  be  laid  to  his  charge  :  of 
omission, — in  neglecting  to  avail  himself  of 
the  stores  of  antiquarian  learning  which 
previous  editors  had  accumulated  for  the 
purpose  of  elucidating  Snorro's  narrative, 
which,  in  many  cases,  is  only  half  intelligi- 
ble without  such  helps,  how  much  soever 
Mr.  Laing  may  be  inclined  to  despise  in- 
stead of  using  them :  of  commission, — in 
his  contemptuous  estimate  of  the  value  of 
antiquarian  studies  generally,  and  in  his  pre- 
judices against  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers 
and  their  noble  literature .  When  we  find  him 
speaking  of  the  connected  series  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman  history  from  the  fifth 
to  the  thirteenth  century  (although  composed 
by  such  writers  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  population 
as  Bede  and  Matthew  Paris,  men  the  most 
eminent  of  their  times  for  learning  and  lite- 
rary attainments),  as  '  being  of  the  most  un- 
mitigated dulness,  considered  as  literary  or 
intellectual  productions,'  and  of  '  the  histo- 
rical compositions  of  the  old  Anglo-Saxon 
branch  during  those  eight  centuries,  either 
in  England  or  Germany,  as  being,  with  few 
if  any  exceptions,  of  the  same  leaden  cha- 
racter'— and  when  at  the  same  time  we  ob- 
serve his  silence  as  to  some  of  the  more 
striking  productions  of  Anglo-Saxon  genius, 
we  know  not  whether  to  ascribe  all  this  to 
his  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  Northmen,  or 
to  his  ignorance  of  the  literature  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

Did  Mr.  Laing  ever  hear  of  that  extraor- 
dinary poem  '  Beowulf,'  first  published  in 
Denmark  by  Thorkelin,  Avhich  Mr.  Kemble 
has  since  edited  so  admirably  in  this  coun- 
try— a  poem  which  Leo  and  Ettmuller  have 
translated  into  German,  and  illustrated  with 
their  well-known  learning  ?  Are  the  extra- 
ordinary poems  contained  in  that  matchless 
treasure-house  of  Saxon  song  the  so-called 
*  Exeter  Book,'  or  the  *  Metrical  Paraphrase 


of  the  Holy  Scriptures,'  by  the  Saxon  Mil- 
ton, C(Edmon,  both  of  which  have  been  sa 
carefully  edited  by  Mr.  Thorpe,  charac- 
terized by  '  unmitigated  dulness  V  Or  could 
that  epithet  be  applied  to  '  The  Traveller's 
Song,'  to  the  noble  fragments  on  the  '  Battle 
of  Maldon  ;'  or  to  those  valuable  remains  of 
Anglo-Saxon  lore — the  poetry  contained  in 
the  '  Codex  Vercellensis,'  which  have  not 
only  exercised  the  philological  learning  of 
James  Grimm,  but  which  Mr.  Kemble,  no 
mean  judge,  in  his  edition  of  them  published 
by  the  ^Ifric  Society,  pronounces  to  be  of 
paramount  importance  ? 

In  the  next  edition  of  his  '  Chronicle  of 
the  Kings  of  Norway'  we  trust  Mr.  Laing^ 
will  read  a  recantation  of  his  heresies  on  the 
subject  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  ;  and  if,  taking 
Mohnike's  edition*  for  his  model,  he  will 
append  to  Snorro's  history  a  copious  selec- 
tion of  illustrative  notes,  he  will  furnish  a 
picture  of  northern  life  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  as  perfect  in  its  details  as  it  is 
masterly  in  its  design ;  make  his  book  a 
perfect  storehouse  of  information  on  the 
early  manners  and  customs  both  of  Norway 
and  England ;  and  gain  for  it  a  popularity 
which  will  entitle  him  to  adopt,  as  its  motto, 
the  couplet  which  Geijer,  the  Swedish  his- 
torian, inscribed  in  the  copy  of  the  '  Heims- 
kringla'  which  he  presented  to  his  son  : 

'  Fran  fader  ar  det  kommet ;   till   soner  skall 

det  ga 
Sa  langt  som  unga  hiertan  annu  i  Norden  sla.' 

*  From  fathers  it  hath  come  ;  and  to  sons  it  skall 

go  forth 
As  long  as  there  are  young  hearts  that  beat  high 

in  the  north.' 


Art.  XII. — 1.  Note  sur  VEtat  des  Forces 
Navales  de  la  France.  Par  S.  A.  R.  M. 
I'Amiral  Prince  de  Joinville.  (Pub- 
lished in  the  *  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,*^ 
for  May.) 

2.  The  Naval  Forces  of  France  Compared  to 
those  of  England.  By  H.  R.  H.  The 
Prince  de  Joinville,  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet.  Translated  by  B.  H.  Beedman. 
Painter. 


*  Unfortunately  left  imperfect  by  the  death  of  the 
editor.  The  first  volume,  all  he  lived  to  complete — 
though  containing  between  five  and  six  hundred 
closely  printed  pages — only  extends  to  '  King  Olaf 
Tryggvasson's  Saga;'  the  last  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pages  being  occupied  with  Essays  on  the  Life 
of  Snorro ;  on  the  origin,  credibility,  and  literary 
history  of  the  *  Heimskrlngla ;'  and  lastly,  with  a 
large  apparatus  of  critical  and  explanatory  notes. 
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3.  The  Ports ^  Arsenals ^  and  Dockyards  of 
France.  By  a  Traveller.  Fraser, 
1841. 

4.  Rapport  sur  le  Materiel  de  la  Marine. 
Par  M.le  Baron  TupiNiER.  Paris.  1838. 

5.  Compte  du  Materiel  de  la  Marine  Session. 
1840. 

6.  Life  of  Sir  H.  Palliser.  By  R.  M. 
Hunt,  Esq.     Chapman  <fc  Hall.     1844. 

7.  Session  de  1845,  Compte  du  Materiel  de 
la  Marine. 

Though  the  coast  of  France  may  be  said  to 
be  almost  within  sight  of  our  shores,  yet  it 
is  wonderful  how  ignorant  are,  not  alone  the 
British  public,  but  the  great  mass  of  British 
statesmen  and  legislators,  as  to  the  number 
and  extent  of  the  French  ports,  arsenals  and 
dock-yards.  The  state,  prospects,  and  pro- 
gress of  the  French  navy — the  system  of 
maritime  inscription  and  organization,  are 
very  near  as  little  attended  to  or  canvassed 
in  England,  as  the  measures  of  the  Duke  of 
Modena,  or  the  decrees  of  the  high  and 
puissant  republic  of  San  Marino .  '  Distance' 
seems  '  to  lend  enchantment'  not  only  to  the 
view,  but  to  the  volumes  of  all  recent  travel- 
lers. But  few  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  annually  leave  our  shores  take  the 
trouble  of  exploring  Cherbourg,  Brest,  L'Ori- 
ent,  Rochefort,  and  Toulon.  Indeed,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  mad  war  freaks  of  M.  Thiers, 
in  the  dog  days  of  1840,  and  the  bellicose 
humour  of  his  helpful  ally,  Admiral  Prince 
de  Joinville,  in  the  dog  days  of  1844,  we 
doubt  whether  the  work  which  stands  num- 
ber three,  among  our  notices  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  would  ever  have  been  written, 
or- referred  to,  as  it  must  be,  now  nearly  four 
years  after  its  publication. 

The  general  history  of  the  French  navy 
would  be  too  vast  a  subject  to  handle,  in  the 
largest  space  that  could  be  allotted  in  a 
review.  To  the  consideration  and  exami- 
nation of  that  history  we  may,  on  some  fu- 
ture and  more  fitting  occasion,  dedicate  more 
space  than  can  be  conveniently  afforded  at 
the  present  juncture.  Suffice  it  at  present, 
in  taking  a  rapid  bird's  eye  view  of  its  rise 
and  vicissitudes,  to  say  that  the  marine  of 
France  has  had,  in  almost  every  century  of 
French  history,  its  period  of  progress  and 
declension,  of  elevation  and  depression,  but 
that  it  never  has  been,  as  with  us,  a  steady, 
stable,  and  enduring  monument  of  strength, 
commercial  importance,  and  civilisation. 

The  naval  power  of  the  ancient  Gauls 
was  only  considerable  in  a  relative  sense. 
Their  skill  in  navigation  stood  them  in  good 
stead  in  their  commercial  speculations,  con- 
tributed to  the  establishment  of  their  colo- 
nies,  enabled  them  to  defend  their   own 


coasts  against  external  enemies,  and  fre- 
quently favoured  their  designs  to  make  in- 
cursions on  the  opposite  coasts  of  their 
neighbours.  But  this  warlike  nation  has 
left  no  historical  record  of  its  feats  of  arms, 
and  we  are  forced  to  trace  its  history  in  the 
vague  traditions  of  Greek  and  Roman  authors, 
who  furnish  anything  but  clear  and  satisfac- 
tory accounts.  The  early  history  of  the 
French  navy  is  therefore  necessarily  ob- 
scure. Under  the  first  race  of  French  kings 
no  naval  deeds  are  related  ;  and  all  that  we 
learn  of  Charlemagne  in  a  naval  point  of 
view  is,  that  he  built  a  number  of  ships, 
maintained  many  well-appointed  garde-cotes, 
and  vanquished  on  more  thon  one  occasion 
the  Saracen  and  Norman  fleet,  whilst  Louis 
le  Bonnaire  and  his  successors,  without  any 
well-constituted  navy,  allowed  these  barba- 
rians to  ravage  and  lay  waste  their  country. 
The  crusades,  which  commenced  under 
Philip  I.,  tended  in  a  great  degree  to  accel- 
erate the  progress  of  the  navy ;  but  when 
the  French  historians  speak  of  the  700 
armed  vessels  of  Philip  Augustus,  of  the 
expedition  of  St.  Louis  to  the  Holy  Land, 
the  embarking  of  60,000  men  at  Aigues 
Mortes,  the  departure  from  Cyprus  with 
1800  vessels,  and  the  project  under  Charles 
VI.  for  an  invasion  of  England,  one  cannot 
but  discern  midst  the  haze  of  prejudice, 
exaggeration,  and  passion,  with  which  they 
abound,  that  these  efforts  were  the  product 
of  the  fitful  fever  of  the  moment,  neither 
well  directed  nor  well  conceived,  nor  sus- 
tained by  any  definite  or  intelligible  object. 
The  greater  number  of  the  1700  vessels 
would  be  found  on  minute  inquiry  to  be 
coasting  smacks  or  barges,  or  large  sloops, 
barks,  galleys,  or  coracles  hired  from  the 
Venetians,  the  Genoese,  the  Pisans,  and 
navigated  by  outlandish  and  foreign  sailors. 
During  the  civil  wars  of  France,  her 
navy  was  at  the  very  lowest  ebb,  and  at  the 
period  when  Henry  IV.  ascended  the  throne, 
he  was  exposed  on  the  high  seas  to  the  in- 
sults of  the  most  insignificant  among  the 
neighbouring  states.  Cardinal  d'Ossat,  in 
writing  to  M.  de  Villeroi,*  complains  bitterly 
to  that  minister  that  the  king,  his  master,  had 
neither  vessels  at  sea  nor  in  harbour,  though 
he  had  an  urgent  want  of  a  considerable 
navy.  The  cardinal  represented  to  the 
minister  how  unfortunate  it  was  that  the 
king  his  master  should  be  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  borrowing  the  galleys  of  the 
pope,  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and 
of  the  Grand  Master  of  Malta,  to  remove 
Marie  de  Medicis  into  France. 
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His  eminence  goes  on  to  state  that  it  was 
humiliating  to  think  how  four  miserable  gal- 
leys of  the  grand  duke  might  desolate  their 
common  country,  and  keep  the  whole  king- 
dom enchained  within  bounds.  In  a  word, 
says  he,  is  it  not  deplorable  to  see  an  empire 
such  as  ours  not  in  a  condition  to  chastise 
the  insolence  of  the  paltriest  pirate  that  in- 
fests the  ocean  ?  These  representations 
sank  deeply  into  the  mind  of  the  prudent  and 
politic  prince,  who  '  would  not  lose  so  fair  a 
kingdom  for  a  mass.' 

Against  the  opinion  of  his  minister,  and 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  his  Parliament, 
Henry  determined  to  give  an  adequate  ex- 
tension to  the  French  marine.  In  1602,  an 
ordonnance  issued,  directing  the  same  amount 
of  anchorage  to  be  levied  on  foreign  vessels 
as  was  exacted  from  French  bottoms  in  the 
ports  of  the  various  maritime  powers.  Thus 
had  Henry  resolved  to  give  every  encourage- 
ment to  the  naval  service,  when  the  hand  of 
the  assassin  prevented  him  from  carying  his 
royal  intentions  into  effect.  French  com- 
merce was  so  unprotected,  after  the  death  of 
this  monarch,  that  the  States-General  of 
1627  were  obliged  to  demand  an  armed  navy 
of  forty-five  ships.  On  the  complaint  of  the 
parliament  of  Provence,  the  government 
awoke  from  its  lethargy,  and  purchased  seven 
ships  of  war  in  Holland,  to  cruise  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  glory  of  raising  the 
French  navy  from  a  position  so  humble,  if 
not  prostrate,  is  due  to  the  genius  of  Riche- 
lieu ;  and  the  creation  of  the  charge  of  grand 
master,  chief,  and  superintendent-general  of 
the  navigation  of  France,  with  which  his 
sovereign  invested  him,  gave  to  this  enter- 
prising minister  at  once  the  power  and  the 
opportunity  of  carrying  his  designs  into  effect. 
In  the  year  1627,  the  cardinal  obtained  from 
his  sovereign  the  permission  to  build  ships. 
He  established  foundries  of  cannon  at  Brou- 
age,  at  Marseilles,  and  at  Havre-de-Grace. 
He  instituted  commercial  companies  for 
America  and  Canada,  and  thus  turned  the 
genius  of  his  countrymen  towards  maritime 
enterprise  and  speculation.  The  taking  of 
Rochelle  in  the  following  year,  after  a  pro- 
tracted siege,  allowed  the  monarch  to  give  a 
fuller  scope  and  effect  to  the  design  of  his 
minister.  Harbours  were  deepened  and  for- 
tified, storehouses  and  arsenals  erected,  and 
pilots,  caulkers,  cannoneers,  ship-carpenters, 
sailors,  fishermen,  and  rope-makers,  forbid- 
den, under  severe  penalties,  to  enter  into 
the  service  of  foreign  princes.  The  cardinal 
died  in  I6i2,  but  not  before  an  opportunity 
was  afforded  him  of  seeing,  in  the  rupture 
with  Spain,  in  1635,  the  progress  which  his 
country  had  made  in  nautical  science,  under 
Ma  auspices   and  encouragement.     Before 


his  death,  France  possessed  35  galleys  and 
60  shipSj  one  of  the  most  considerable  of 
which  was  La  Couronne,  mounting  72  guns. 
This  vessel,  200  feet  in  length  and  46  iti 
breadth,  of  excellent  sailing  qualities,  excited 
so  much  interest  and  curiosity,  that  several 
English  and  Dutch  shipwrights  made  a  jour- 
ney to  France  to  inspect  her  proportions  and 
take  her  measurements.  During  the  minority 
of  Louis  XIV.,  the  number  of  French  ships 
of  war  decreased  ;  but  before  the  wars  of 
the  Fronde,  in  1649,  France  still  possessed 
25  galleys  and  30  two  and  three  deckers. 

The  navy  of  France  was  small  and  incon- 
siderable, when  that  heartless  individual, 
whom  our  neighbours  call  the  '  Grand  Mo- 
7iarque,'  assumed  the  reins  of  government. 
There  were  no  ships  of  the  first  or  second 
class ;  few  of  an  inferior  class,  and  even 
these  not  in  a  condition  to  put  to  sea.  Col- 
bert ordered  the  breaking  up  of  some  and 
the  sale  of  others.  Of  the  ships  which  ex- 
isted in  1661,  eight  only  were  fit  for  service 
in  1671.  It  was  then  the  first  care  of  Riche- 
lieu to  encourage  the  building  of  merchant 
ships,  with  a  view  to  create  sailors.  Five 
francs  a  ton  bounty  was  granted  to  the  build- 
ers of  ships  of  from  100  to  200  tons,  and 
four  for  foreign  built  vessels,  the  property  of 
Frenchmen.  But  naval  munitions  were  still 
wanting,  and  in  order  partly  to  induce  French 
sailors  to^enter  to  the,  at  that  period,  sealed 
sea  of  the  Baltic,  partly  to  procure  ships' 
furniture,  a  premium  was  allowed  to  every 
vessel  returning  laden  with  hemp,  pitch, 
spars,  and  other  raw  materials  indispensable 
to  the  building  and  equipment  of  a  navy. 

Fifteen  or  sixteen  ships,  with  a  few  Mal- 
tese and  Dutch  small  craft,  was  the  amount 
of  the  squadron  employed  in  the  expedition 
to  Gigeri.*  Nor  had  these  vessels  been  all 
built  in  France,  for  it  was,  at  this  period, 
customary  to  buy  ready  built  ships  in  foreign 
countries,  or  hire  them  for  the  particular  oc- 
casion. When,  however,  the  government 
did  construct  vessels  in  their  own  stocks, 
the  material  was  generally  purchased  in 
Holland,  and  shipped  by  an  agent  for  the 
particular  arsenal  where  it  was  to  be  fashion- 
ed into  a  form,  not  always  '  ship-shape  and 
Bristol  fashion,'  though  it  must  be  generally 
conceded  that  our  neighbours  had  early  at- 
tained great  perfection  in  the  science  of  na- 
val architecture. 

Colbert  came  at  the  proper  period  to  re- 
form this  vicious  system.  He  encouraged 
native  industry,  caused  native  hemp  and  iron 
to  be  wrought  and  manufactured,  and  by  these 
means  rendered  his  country  much  less  tribu- 
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tary,  for  manufactured  supplies,  to  other  na- 
tions. This  was  but  the  commencement  of 
his  labours.  He  directed  the  sea-faring 
population  to  be  distributed  into  classes,  and 
inscribed,  so  that  in  the  interval  between 
1668  and  1681,  60,000  enrolled  seamen 
were  distributed  over  the  maritime  provinces. 
Five  principal  arsenals  were  soon  after  cre- 
ated, namely,  Brest,  Rochefort,  Toulon,  Dun- 
kirk, and  Havre.  In  each  a  council  of  sci- 
entific and  nautical  men  was  established  for 
the  purpose  of  deliberating  and  advising  on 
anything  that  had  relation  either  to  the  con- 
struction or  equipment  of  the  navy.  These 
measures  produced  so  wonderful  an  effect 
that,  in  1672,  Louis  was  enabled  to  send 
thirty  ships  of  the  line  to  join  the  fleet  of 
Charles  11. ,  against  the  Dutch  squadron  com- 
manded by  De  Ruyter.  And,  twenty  years 
later,  in  1692,  France  had  at  her  command 
2500  naval  officers  of  different  ranks,  and 
97,000  sailors.*  But,  as  we  before  observed, 
these  were  but  sudden  spurts,  indicating  no 
steady  national  progress,  and,  accordingly, 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  the  Grand 
Monarque,  and  still  more  under  the  regent, 
we  find  the  navy  languishing  and  neglected. 
The  stocks  lay  empty  and  untenanted,  and 
the  din  of  the  caulking  mallet  and  of  the 
smitheries  gave  place  to  silence.  Small,  by 
degrees,  the  French  navy  became,  and,  to  its 
enemies  at  least,  beautifully  less,  and  the 
war  of  1754,  terminated  in  1763,  by  the 
peace  of  Paris,  may  be  said  to  have  swept 
French  vessels  almost  altogether  out  of  the 
bosom  of  the  ocean.  The  American  strug- 
gle for  independence  roused  the  government 
and  the  natives  from  this  apathetic  and 
hopeless  indiffierence  to  maritime  affairs  to 
new  exertions  and  sacrifices.  In  the  inter- 
val between  1778  and  1783,  the  maritime 
forces  of  France,  if  not  so  prosperous  and 
powerful  as  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  were  at  least  placed 
on  what  may  be  called  a  respectable  footing. 
By  a  tabular  view  of  the  navy,  published  at 
the  time,  we  learn  that  it  then  consisted  of 
seventy-one  vessels  of  the  line  and  a  propor- 
tionate number  of  frigates.  Now  that  the 
delusions  of  factious  party  spirit  are  passed 
away,  it  can  no  long^er  be  denied  that  the  un- 
fortunate Louis  XVI.  gave  the  warmest  en- 
couragement and  support  to  the  naval  ser- 
vice t  In  1789,  this  branch  of  the  service 
consisted  of  eighty-one  ships  of  the  line, 
from  one  hundred  and  eighteen  to  sixty-four 
guns ;  of  sixty-eight  frigates,   from  forty  to 
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thirty  guns  ;  and  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
one  smaller  craft,  armed  with  14,000  guns, 
and  manoeuvred  by  70,000  sailors.  But  the 
revolution  ended  all  that  the  monarch  had 
so  laboriously  eft'ected.  In  the  early  ages  of 
French  history  there  was  a  repugnance 
among  the  gentry  to  enter  the  sea  service, 
bui  from  the  accession  of  Louis  XIV.,  the 
oldest  families  of  Provence,  of  Languedoc, 
of  Guienne,  and  of  Britanny,  the  Forbins, 
the  Duquesnes,  the  Tourvilles,  the  Beau- 
lieus,  the  Villeneuves,  the  Vallabelles,  the 
Grosbois,  had  distinguished  themselves  as 
naval  commanders.  It  thenceforth  became 
the  fashion  for  the  men  of  the  best  birth  of 
the  kingdom  to  embrace  with  ardour  the 
perilous  and  adventurous  profession  of  a 
sailor,  and  of  such  officers  the  service  was, 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  com- 
posed. A  high-minded,  educated  and  noble- 
born  corps  of  officers  found,  of  course,  no 
favour  or  encouragement  with  the  revolu- 
tionary government  or  tribunals,  and  during 
the  sway  of  the  Dantons,  Marats,  Robes- 
pierres,  and  Legendres,  the  navy  was  little 
attended  to  or  altogether  neglected.  This 
privileged  corps,  to  which  the  golden  cross 
of  Malta  and  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem was  reserved  by  Louis  XIV.,  to  which 
precedence  over  the  army  *  was  accorded  by 
the  same  monarch  ;  this  select  and  exclusive 
body  of  officers,  so  admirably  compos#d  by 
Louis  XVI.,  was  now  discouraged  and  pro- 
scribed. Admirals  of  the  White  and  Red  no 
longer  existed,  officers  with  fine  uniforms 
and  golden  aiguilletles  gave  place  to  burly 
skippers  of  the  merchant  and  coasting  ser- 
vice, or  the  daring  and  desperate  sea-rovers 
of  Nantes  and  St.  Malo.  These  men,  though 
brave  and  adventurous,  were  not,  like  D'Es- 
taing,  capable  of  large  combinations ;  they 
could  not  manoeuvre  even  a  small  squadron, 
and  were  incapable  of  comprehending  the 
vast  evolutions  of  a  large  fleet. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  and  the 
.Directory,  though  France  was  not  wanting 
in  ships,  yet  she  was  most  lamentably  want- 
ing in  a  corps  of  superior  and  scientific  of- 
ficers to  manoeuvre  them. 

That  extraordinary  man  who  had  given  so 
vigorous  an  impulse  to  all  the  warlike  re- 
sources of  his  country,  was  soon  aware  of 
this  fact,  and  one  of  his  first  objects  was,  by 
promises  of  reward  and  promotion,  lo  gain 
back  such  superior  officers  as  had  quitted  the 
navy  in  disgust.  '  Nor  did  his  efforts  stop 
here,  for  the  conquests  achieved  by  the 
French  army  had  enabled  him  to  give  greater 
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extension  to  his  large  conceptions,  and  no 
sooner  was  he  possessed  of  Antwerp  than  he 
directed  the  establishment  of  a  floating  dock, 
capable  of  containing  twenty-five  ships  of 
war,  and  a  proportionate  number  of  frigates 
and  other  craft.  These  exertions  derived 
new  energy  from  a  hatred  and  a  dread  of 
England.  But  though  Napoleon  had  at  his 
command  both  Antwerp  and  the  Texel, 
though  his  fleet  was  joined  by  the  Spanish 
squadron  under  Gravina  and  Godron,  yet  the 
efforts  of  his  Admirals,  Gantheaume,  Mis- 
sissy,  and  Villeneuve,were  powerless  against 
the  ships  of  Britain,  commanded  by  Nelson, 
Cochrane,  and  Calder. 

The  naval  history  of  the  Restoration  is 
easily  written,  and  may  be  described  in  one 
word — Algiers.  At  the  same  time  it  would 
be  unjust  to  the  government  of  Charles  X. 
not  to  admit,  that  during  his  reign  the  navy 
experienced  a  proportionate  share  of  favour. 
For  some  years  after  the  Revolution  of  1830, 
Louis  Philippe  held  his  throne  by  so  inse- 
cure a  tenure,  that  he  could  bestow  but  little 
attention  on  the  state  of  the  navy,  but  the  de- 
dication of  his  son,  the  Prince  de  Joinville, 
to  the  service,  in  the  year  1834  (if  we  are 
not  misinformed),  afforded  a  proof  that  he  re- 
garded the  profession  not  only  with  favour, 
but  looked  on  it  as  an  important  element  of 
national  strength.  The  earliest  service  of 
the  Prince  de  Joinville,  then  we  believe  in 
his  sixteenth  year,  was  on  board  the  Orion 
at  Brest,  and  within  five  years  of  that  period 
he  was  post-captain  of  the  second  rank,  and 
within  six  had  proceeded  on  board  the  Belle 
Poule  frigate  to  bring  back  the  bones  of 
Buonaparte  from  St.  Helena,  for  which  ser- 
vice he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  admi- 
ral. It  was  a  little  after  this  period,  in  the 
month  of  September,  1840,  that  the  author 
of  '  The  Ports  and  Dockyards  of  France,' 
visited  the  five  great  arsenals.  Great  fever- 
ishness  and  anxiety  existed  in  England,  and 
not  a  little  turbulent  enthusiasm  in  France. 
Preparations  for  war  were  apparent  on  all 
sides,  and  travellers  and  strangers  were  look- 
ed on  with  suspicion.  A  strict  prohibition 
had,  some  days  before  his  arrival  at  Cher- 
bourg, been  issued,  interdicting  access  to  the 
Port  Militaire,  but  he,  nevertheless,  contriv- 
ed to  gain  admission,  and  describes  the  pro- 
gress since  1827  as  almost  exceeding  belief. 
These  improvements  were  not  only  apparent 
in  the  deepening  of  the  harbour,  and  the  con- 
tmuation  of  the  works  commenced  by  Louis 
aVI.,  but  in  the  forges  and  foundries  com- 
menced in  1831,  and  finished  in  1832  and 
1833.  From  Cherbourg  he  proceeded  to 
Brest,  of  whose  roadstead,  harbour,  and  dock- 
yard, he  gives  a  glowing,  but  in  the  main, 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  an  accurate  descrip- 


tion. It  appears  that  all  the  most  recent  im- 
provements in  machinery  are  here  under- 
stood, and  practised  in  the  simultaneous  la- 
bour of  12,638  human  beings,  8997  of  whom 
are  freemen,  and  3641  wretched  galley  slaves. 
At  L'Orient  he  is  struck  with  the  superior 
construction  of  the  ships,  whether  as  regards 
grace,  sailing  power,  force,  or  durability,  and 
with  the  zest  and  passion  with  which  the 
workmen  fatigue  without  exhausting  their 
enthusiasm.  The  dockyard,  during  the  pe- 
riod of  his  visit,  was  open  so  early  as  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  evening  sun 
had  already  set  ere  the  willing  labours  of  the 
workmen  closed.  There  are  slips  for 
the  construction  of  thirty  vessels  of  all  sizes, 
and  after  a  minute  survey  of  each  of  them  the 
deduction  of  this  writer  is,  that  within  the 
last  ten  years  the  French  have  made  a  great- 
er progress  in  their  navy  than  any  nation  in 
Europe.  He  speaks  of  workshops  then  in 
course  of  erection,  in  solid  granite,  for  the 
construction  of  steam-engines  of  the  largest 
power  for  vessels  of  war,  and  from  the  dura- 
bility of  the  material  concludes  that  this  is 
destined  to  be  a  regular  branch  of  industry, 
and  that  France  feels  herself  in  this  regard 
completely  independent  of  England.  It  is, 
however,  at  Indret,  a  locality  specially  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  steam-engines, 
that  he  is  most  struck  with  the  spaciousness 
and  excellent  arrangement  of  the  foundry 
and  workshops,  in  which  are  thirty-six  large 
fires  and  420  men.  Machines  of  from  160 
to  220-horse  power  had  been  most  common- 
ly made  here,  but  when  '  A  Traveller,'  for  so 
he  signs  himself,  passed  through  the  forges, 
'  it  was  understood  that  orders  had  been  given 
j  to  complete  the  machinery  for  twelve  steam- 
j  ers  of  450-horse  power.  At  Rochefort  there 
j  is  also  a  chantier  specially  dedicated  to  the 
I  construction  of  steam-boats.  Two  of  220 
horse  power,  and  of  the  length  of  a  90-gim 
ship,  were  on  the  stocks  in  1840,  and  pre- 
parations were  then  being  made  to  get  in 
course  of  preparation  four  additional  ones  of 
440-horse  power.  There  was  then  more 
activity  in  the  fonderies  than  in  any  other  de- 
partment of  the  port.  Immense  machinery 
was  in  the  course  of  construction,  with  a 
view  to  the  fabrication  of  steam-engines  for 
vessels  of  war,  under  the  direction  of  M. 
Hubert.  The  object,  and  it  was  openly 
avowed,  was  to  render  France  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  England.  At  Toulon  our  travel- 
ler found  nearly  6000  free  workmen  in  the 
dockyard,  and  more  than  3500  galley  slaves. 
Eight  steamers  then  plied  between  this  port, 
Africa,  Corsica,  Italy,  and  the  East.  The 
arsenal  and  the  fleet  of  Toulon,  he  says,  are 
making  and  must  continue  to  make  great 
progress,    provided    France  maintains  her 
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African  colonies,  and  on  the  whole  he  re- 
peats that  within  the  last  ten  years  France 
has  advanced  in  her  navy  more  rapidly  than 
any  European  nation  whatever. 

The  attention  which  these  statements  ex- 
cited at  the  time  soon  afterwards  subsided. 
Men  had  seemed  to  persuade  themselves  of 
the  pacific  policy  of  M.  Guizot,  and  of  the 
discretion  and  of  the  love  of  peace  of  Louis 
Philippe,  when  in  the  latter  end  of  the  month 
of  May  forth  comes  the  Prince  of  Joinvilltf 
again  to  sound  the  tocsin  of  war,  and,  as  the 
'  Morning  Chronicle '  well  puts  it,  to  fling 
down  the  gauntlet  to  England  and  Europe. 
A  prudent  reserve  and  silence  had  been 
more  becoming  to  the  branches  of  this  house. 
But  the  ambition  of  the  family  of  Orleans 
has  always  overborne  its  prudence,  and  they 
have  for  three  generations  looked  to  the 
navy  as  calculated  to  furnish  to  some  one  of 
their  members  the  pay  and  the  power  of 
Grand  Admiral  of  France.  Yet  when  it  is 
remembered  that  two  of  the  family  were  de- 
graded from  the  rank  of  admiral,  and  the  last, 
the  grandfather  of  Rear-Admiral  Joinville, 
for  cowardice  at  the  battle  of  Ouessant,  it 
indicates  rather  more  than  ordinary  boldness 
in  a  time  of  peace  to  raise  a  third  to  the  dig- 
nity of  rear-admiral  in  the  short  space  of  ten 
years.  We  confess  we  are  disposed  to  think 
ill  of  the  courage  of  every  thrasonical  boaster ; 
and  when  we  remember  that  this  rear-ad- 
miral often  years'  service,  now  in  his  twenty- 
sixth  year,  and  who  never  saw  a  naval  action 
in  his  life,  talked  of  blowing  up  his  ship  ra- 
ther than  surrender  the  bones  of  Buonaparte, 
the  lines  written  upon  his  grandfather  (who 
talked  in  as  valorous  a  vein  before  the  battle 
of  Ouessant,  but  yet  did  not  obey  the  signal 
of  his  commander,  and  bring  his  ship  into 
the  thick  of  the  action)  occur  to  us. 

"  Poltron  par  mer, 
Poltron  par  terre, 
Polisson  par  tout, 
Prince  nulla  part." 

It  is  idle  to  say  that  the  publication  of 
this  pamphlet  was  disapproved  of  by  Louis 
Philippe,  or  that  it  came  on  him  as  a  sur- 
prise. The  object  of  the  work  is  to  render 
the  prince  popular  with  the  sea  service,  to 
obtain  a  larger  budget  from  the  chambers, 
possibly  also  there  may  be  the  arriere  pensee 
of  justifying  the  appointment  of  the  prince  as 
conmiander  of  the  expedition  against  Mo- 
rocco, by  pointing  to  the  pamphlet  as  a  proof 
of  his  patriotism.  If  he  has  done  his  coun- 
try no  service  with  his  sword,  he  has  at  least 
wielded  his  pen  for  her,  and  shed  his  ink  if 
not  his  blood  in  her  behalf.  M.  de  Joinville 
says,  France  wishes  to  have  a  navy  strong 


and  powerful  to  protect  her  interests,  and 
her  honour.  In  answer  to  this  we  ask,  who 
has  threatened  the  honour  or  attacked  the 
interests  of  France  ?  Chandernagore  is 
quiet ;  Pondicherry  and  Carical  are  in  per- 
fect repose  ;  Goree  dreads  no  hostile  attack ; 
the  Isle  of  Bourbon  is  unassailed  by  enemies  ; 
St.  Pierre  Miquelon,  Mariegalante  and  Cay- 
enne are  unconscious  of  danger.  This  strong 
and  powerful  fleet  therefore  cannot  be  in- 
tended to  keep  watch  and  ward  over  distant 
and  discontented  colonies  in  all  quarters  of 
the  globe  ;  for  the  united  population  of  the 
colonies  of  France  does  not  amount  to  80,000 
free  inhabitants,  and  her  possessions  are  so 
inconsiderable  in  a  colonial  point  of  view, 
that  the  value  would  not  justify  the  outlay ; 
le  jeu  ne  vaudrait  pas  la  chandelle.  We  find 
this  part  of  the  subject  is  so  well  treated  in  a 
recent  review  of  the  pamphlet  in  the  '  Morn- 
ing Chronicle,'  that  we  are  tempted  to  give 
the  following  striking  passage  in  extenso. 

"  '  Our  line  of  conduct,'  says  the  prince,  'ought 
to  be  traced  out  by  the  exanaple  of  our  neighbour. 
She  creates  for  herself  a  formidable  steam  force, 
and  reduces  the  number  of  her  steam-ships,,  of 
which  she  has  discovered  the  uselessness.'  The 
answer  to  this  is  short.  There  is  no  analogy 
whatever  between  the  two  cases.  England  has 
distant  colonies  in  different  seas  and  opposite 
latitudes — east,  west,  north,  and  south.  She 
has  possessions  which  claim  her  solicitude  and 
surveillance,  and  the  largest  and  most  extensive 
commerce,  which  requires  the  attention  of  a 
considerable  fleet.  But  these  colonies  and  that 
commerce  are  not  owing  to  her  fleet  or  her  navy. 
They  are  the  results  of  the  courage,  intelligence, 
and  activity  of  her  people.  It  is  to  the  wisdom, 
economy,  and  industry  of  the  people  of  England 
that  the  magnitude  of  her  colonial  empire  and 
the  extent  of  her  commerce  are  owing ;  and  if 
she  loses  these  virtues,  no  fleets,  however  for- 
midable— no  diplomacy,  however  astute  or  able — 
can  long  maintain  to  her  a  supremacy,  due  to 
well-directed  energy  and  boldness,  to  the  con- 
stancy of  her  character,  and  to  the  stability  of 
her  institutions.  It  may  be  that  England  has  at 
this  moment  afloat  more  steam-ships  than  France; 
but  she  owes  her  maritime  superiority,  not  to 
the  number  of  her  vessels,  or  to  the  number  of 
her  men,  but  her  knowing  how  to  use  them  bet- 
ter than  her  neighbours.  It  is  to  the  promptitude 
and  perfection  of  her  evolutions,  to  the  more 
skilful  and  scientific  distribution  of  her  forces, 
as  much  as  to  her  daring  and  energy,  that  she 
ought  to  attribute  her  greatest  successes. 

"  With  her  distant  possessions,  it  is  necessary 
that  England  should  keep  up  a  rapid  and  facile 
communication  ;  and  for  this  purpose  steam-ships 
are  necessary  ;  but  France  has  no  distant  colo- 
nies— no  empire  in  India,  or  China — to  awaken 
her  solicitude,  or  to  require  her  protection.  A 
steam  navy  is  a  matter  of  necessity  with  England; 
with  France  it  must  be  either  a  matter  of  ag- 
gression or  of  empty  parade.  But  though,  from 
her  insular  position  and  her  colonial  possessions, 
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a  navy  is  a  matter  of  necessity  with  England, 
yet  she  does  not  pannper  this  right  arm  of  hei 
slrenoth  io  the  neglect  of  other  interests.  She 
does  not  demand  from  her  parliament  an  alloca- 
tion of  18.553.616  francs  lor  sailing  ships  of  war, 
and  5,517,000  francs  for  a  steam  navy,  at  a  time 
when  her  railroads  are  imperfect  and  unfinished  ; 
when  her  internal  communication  is  disgraceful 
to  the  age  in  which  we  live  ;  when  the  greater 
number  of  her  communal  and  vicinal  roads  are 
impracticable  ;  when  her  high  roads  are  badly 
made,  and  often  out  of  repair;  when  her 
agriculture  and  its  implements  are  alike  bar- 
barous and  backward  ;  when  quays  and  harbours 
remain  unfinished  ;  when  marling  and  draining 
arCrnot  either  understood  or  practised  ;  when  her 
wretched  breed  of  sheep  are  fed  on  straw,  and 
when  Paris,  her  luxurious  capital,  is  still  supplied 
with  water  as  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Simple 
or  Philip  the  First.  If  civilisation,  not  conquest, 
be  the  object  of  France,  let  her  survey  her 
coasts,  shelter  her  roadsteads,  deepen  her  har- 
bours, improve  her  telescopes  and  chronometers, 
and  increase  the  number  of  her  pilots  and  light- 
houses. She  would  thus  invite  the  co-operation 
and  secure  the  amity  of  other  nations,  while  she 
would,  at  the  same  time,  increase  her  commerce 
and  extend  her  resources.  But  if,  instead  of 
these  peaceful  triumphs,  the  son  of  her  sovereign 
seeks  to  influence  the  warlike  ardour  of  an  ex- 
citable, impetuous,  and  daring  people,  the  loss  of 
his  father's  crown  and  his  country's  ruin  may  be 
the  penalties  of  his  rashness." 

But,  says  the  prince,  steam  has  changed 
the  face  of  things,  and  our  military  resources 
can  take  the  place  of  our  impoverished  navy. 
By  the  aid  of  steam  the  most  audacious  war 
of  aggression  is  henceforth  practicable.  A 
few  hours  will  suffice  to  transport  armies 
from  France  to  Italy,  to  Holland,  to  Prussia, 
and  though  it  is  not  stated  in  terms,  yet  no 
one  can  doubt  the  prince's  meaning  to  be  to 
England  also.  The  answer  to  this  is  short, 
find  is  supplied  in  the  able  journal  before 
quoted.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  says  the 
•  Morning  Chronicle,' 

**  as  experience  has  proved,  that  other  nations 
have  adopted  steam  as  they  adopt  most  other 
novelties  ;  but  new  inventions,  such  as  this,  turn 
most  to  tie  account  of  those  w  ho  best  know  how 
to  use  them.  Steam,  like  heat  and  water, 
abounds  all  over  Europe;  but  the  knowledge  and 
the  skill  to  apply  steam  on  the  ocean  exist  almost 
exclusively  with  England  among  the  European 
nations.  The  advantage  which  each  nation  has 
derived  from  steam  has  been  in  exact  proportion 
to  its  previous  acquirements  ;  and  as  England  he- 
fuie  the  general  introduction  of  tNteam,  produced 
the  best  navigators,  the  best  naval  tacticians, 
the  best  mar.GBuvrers,  the  best  ships,  and  the  best 
sailors,  she  has  profiled  just  in  the  ratio  of  her 
previous  perfection." 

But  steam,  we  are  told,  leaves  no  such 
chances  between  'France  and  her  foes  at 
exiblcd  thirty  years  ago,'  for  this  new  re- 


source is  most  admirably  adapted  to  the  spe- 
cial necessity  of  that  country,  and  time,  wind 
and  tide  cannot  now  disturb  her,  for  she  can 
calculate  to  the  day  and  the  hour.  '  What 
has  been  done  at  Ancona,'  says  the  pam- 
phlet, '  by  the  aid  of  favourable  winds,  may 
now  be  done  without  and  against  winds  with 
still  greater  quickness.'  We  do  not  deny 
that  fiance  may  again  enter,  with  or  with- 
out steam,  a  sea-port  of  His  Holiness  the 
Pope,  who  has  no  steam  or  other  navy,  and 
take  possession  of  it ;  but  we  do  deny,  what- 
ever Sir  Charles  Napier  may  say  to  the  con- 
trary, that  by  the  aid  of  this  invention  she 
can  invade  England.  If  steam  gives  to  her 
a  greater  power  of  attack  it  also  confers  on 
us  a  greater  power  of  resistance,  and  though 
the  deeds  of  St.  Vincent,  Rodney  and  Nel- 
son, transcended  almost  the  power  of  belief, 
yet  we  have  as  little  doubt  as  we  have  of 
our  own  existence,  but  that,  the  aggressive 
and  resistive  power  of  England  being  in- 
creased by  steam  in  a  compound  ratio,  we 
shall  do  more  against  an  enemy  in  any  future 
war  than  we  have  ever  done  in  any  period 
of  our  past  history.  If  young  France  is 
conspicuously  ignorant  of  English  naval  his- 
tory, it  may  be  as  well  to  recapitulate.  The 
burning,  then,  of  Boulogne  by  the  mariners 
of  the  cinque  ports,*  the  destruction  of  the 
French  squadron  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ports- 
mouth,! the  defeat  of  their  fleet  at  Harfleur 
by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,J  the  taking  of  the 
whole  Rochelle  fleet  by  the  Henry  Pay,§ 
the  destruction  of  the  squadron  going  to  the 
relief  of  Dunkirk  by  the  gallant  Blake, |J  the 
victory  at  La  Hogue  under  Ashby  and 
Rooke,Tf  the  taking  of  fifteen  sail  oft"  Gran- 
ville by  Dilke,**  the  destruction  of  thirty 
ships  by  Admiral  Townsend  in  1745,tt  the 
destruction  of  St.  Servan  by  Howe  ;|J  the 
total  defeat  of  their  fleet  by  Hawke  in  1747, 
and  again  at  Belleisle  in  1759,  the  destruc- 
tion and  burning  of  Cherbourg  in  1758,  tl  o 
bombardment  of  Havre-de-Grace  by  Rodney 
in  1759,  the  defeat  of  De  Grasse  by  the 
same  gallant  admiral  in  1782,  the  taking  of 
the  Pegase  in  1782  by  Jervis,  the  taking  of 
Toulon  and  Corsica  in  1793  by  Hood  and 
Nelson,  the  defeat  of  the  French  fleet  in 
1795  oflf  Cherbourg  by  Sir  John   Boilase 
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Warren,  the  victory  of  the  Bay  of  Aboukir 
1798,  by  the  ever-glorious  Nelson,  and  the 
daring  deeds  of  Cochrane  in  boarding  French 
vessels  close  to  the  Corduan  light-house,  and 
virilhin  two  heavy  batteries — in  taking  the 
Tapageuse  and  Pomone,  and  destroying  the 
French  signal  posts — will  be  eclipsed  in  any 
future  war,  not  because  we  have  braver  and 
better  officers,  but  because  improved  science, 
and  the  tremendous  extension  of  steam 
power,  coupled  with  the  ability  and  the  skill 
to  use  it,  render  us  far  more  formidable  to  our 
enemies  than  we  were  at  any  period  of  our 
previous  history.  Not  alone  in  the  propel- 
ling of  ships,  but  in  the  towing  of  them  into 
action,  in  the  use  of  projectiles  and  the  ser- 
vice of  a  steam  artillery,  is  Great  Britain  a 
century  in  advance  of  all  competitors.  If 
she  could  hold  the  empire  of  the  seas  against 
the  old  world  previous  to  1814,  she  can  hold  it 
now  against  both  the  old  world  and  the  new, 
and  take  the  ships,  burn  the  dockyards,  and 
destroy  the  fleet  of  an  enemy,  with  more  tre- 
mendous vigour  and  velocity  than  she  ever 
heretofore  exhibited.  Admitting,  however, 
that  the  French  could  land  on  our  shores, 
we  do  not  dread  their  approach.  Never 
have  we  crossed  bills  or  bayonets  with  them 
from  the  days  of  Crecy  to  Waterloo,  that 
they  have  not  been  signally  and  triumphant- 
ly defeated. 

The  young  admiral,  after  dilating  on  the 
advantages  of  a  steam-navy  as  the  only 
effective  means  by  which  an  offensive  and 
defensive  warfare  may  be  carried  on — as  the 
only  means  of  protecting  the  French  coasts 
and  of  carrying  on  operations  against  the 
coast  of  an  enemy,  goes  on  to  advise  his 
countrymen  not  to  keep  up  munitions  and 
accoutrements,  and  ships'  provisions  in  docks 
and  arsenals,  but  to  equip  at  once  an  availa- 
ble steam  fleet.  In  other  words,  he  says, 
*  Burn  all  your  old  vessels,  sell  your  old 
marine  stores — and  with  the  money  equip  a 
fleet  of  war-steamers.'  If  the  French  were 
to  follow  this  silly  sailor's  advice,  they  could 
not  do  anything  that  would  be  more  favoura- 
ble to  our  interests.  Steam  vessels  may,  no 
doubt,  be  employed  as  excellent  convoys, 
they  may  also  be  advantageously  distributed 
as  the  guardships  of  roadsteads  and  ports 
— they  may  be  used  in  the  conveyance  of 
troops  to  short  distances,  they  may  render 
subsidiary  services  to  vessels  becalmed,  or 
lead  out  of  action  or  the  wake  of  an  enemy 
dismantled  vessels — they  may  act  as  a  spe- 
cies of  guerilla  or  tirailleur  force  to  a  great 
fleet — or  in  laying  a  large  ship  alongside 
an  enemy  : — but  to  say  that  they  can  wholly 
supersede  all  other  ships — till  fuel  can  be 
compressed  into  a  smaller  space,  or  some 
improvement  is  made  in  the  paddle  wheels 


which  has  not  yet  been  invented — is  to 
maintain  a  theory  irrational  and  preposterous. 
It  is  possible  that  half  a  century  hence,  war 
galleys  propelled  by  steam  may  be  used  in 
warfare,  but  till  we  have  an  actual  experi- 
ence of  their  great  efficiency  in  an  engage- 
ment with  an  old  seventy-four,  we  will  not 
theorise  on  a  subject  on  which  data  are 
wanting.  If  any  nation  on  earth  might  make 
the  experiment  which  the  Prince  de  Joinville 
advises  to  his  countrymen,  it  would  be  Eng- 
land, yet  how  foolish  would  it  be  to  do  so 
Steam-ships,  it  is  needless  to  say,  are  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  derangement  and  accident,  and 
there  is  hardly  a  repair  of  any  moment  to 
engines  that  can  be  effected  at  sea.  Once 
out  of  order,  they  are  forced  to  have  recourse 
to  sails,  and  how  heavy  and  lumbering  they 
then  lie  on  the  ocean  all  nautical  men  well 
know,  though  the  fact  appears  to  have 
escaped  the  attention  of  the  princely  pam- 
phleteer. If  this  reasoning  be  true  as  re- 
gards England,  how  much  more  forcibly 
would  it  apply  to  France,  whose  iron  is  of 
inferior  quality,  whose  machines  are  of  infe- 
rior power  and  workmanship,  and  whose 
people  are  dependent  for  a  supply  of  coal  on 
the  mercy  of  their  neighbours.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  expense  of  steamers  is  nearly  double 
the  cost  of  sailing  vessels,  while  their  dura- 
bility is  not  very  much  greater. 

Is  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  however,  cor- 
rect in  saying,  there  is  an  excess  of  materia 
aux  de  la  marine  in  the  five  government 
arsenals  ?  The  Baron  Tupinier,  a  most 
experienced  and  able  government  officer,  a 
councillor  of  state,  and  member  of  the  Board 
of  Admiralty,  and  directeur  des  ports  au  min- 
istere  de  la  marine,  is  directly  at  issue  with 
the  young  aspirant  for  the  office  of  grand 
admiral,  for  he  says  that  the  arsenals  contain 
materials  only  sufficient  to  equip  twelve  to 
fifteen  ships,  and  as  many  frigates,  and  this 
he  does  not  consider  as  more  than  is  neces- 
sary for  the  safety  of  the  service.  He  more- 
over states,  that  the  forges  of  Brest  and 
Toulon  are  insufficient,  and  that  the  interest 
of  the  service  would  demand,  in  a  time  of 
war,  double  the  number  of  fires.  It  would 
be  impossible,  he  maintains,  to  equip,  in  six 
months,  the  twenty  ships  and  twenty-five 
frigates  afloat.  From  the  same  authority  we 
learn,  that  not  one  of  the  arsenals  contains  a 
manufactory  of  projectiles,  and  that  the  qual- 
ity of  such  as  are  furnished  from  private 
establishments  is  far  from  satisfactory.  This 
excellent  public  officer  goes  on  to  suggest 
thirteen  improvements  in  the  port  of  Brest, 
and  eight  or  nine  in  the  port  of  Toulon,  each 
of  vvhich  is  of  more  importance  to  the  navy 
of  France  than  the  building.of  war  steamers. 
We  think  we  have  now  demonstrated  that. 
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neither  the  interests  of  her  colonies  nor  of 
her  commerce  demand  of  France  this  in- 
crease of  her  steam  navy ;  and  we  have  also 
attempted  to  show  (as  those  who  refer  to  the 
work  of  Baron  Tupinier  will  see  in  detail) 
that  there  are  improvements  of  a  more  pacific 
character  which  demand  more  immediate 
attention ;  among  others,  the  completion  of 
the  works  at  Cherbourg,  estimated  at  a  cost 
of  52,700,000  francs.  What,  then,  is  the 
object  of  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  in  giving 
his  pamphlet  to  the  '  Revue  des  Deux  Mon- 
des,'  and  afterwards  permitting  it  to  appear 
in  a  cheap  form,  at  a  cost  of  10  sous  ?  The 
object  and  the  end  of  the  pamphlet,  in  one 
word,  is  war.  War  is  taken  as  the  basis  of 
all  his  reasonings ;  and  at  a  time  when  no 
menace  was  spoken  against  his  nation  or  his 
family,  and  when  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
British  capital  are  embarked  in  making  rail- 
roads through  his  country,  does  he  inconsid- 
erately sit  down  to  provoke  national  animo- 
sities, to  revive  smouldering  hatreds,  and  to 
form  a  code  of  piracy  and  plunder  worthy  of 
the  Barbary  latitudes,  in  which,  it  may  be, 
lie  hopes  to  practise  his  doctrines.  This 
may  appear  strong  language,  but  whether  it 
is  justifiable,  or  exceeds  the  occasion,  will 
be  apparent  from  the  following  extract : — 

"  It  remains  for  me,"  says  the  prince,  "  now  to 
speak  of  another  means  of  action  which,  in  the  case  . 
of  a  war,  we  shall  have  to  employ  against  Eng-  I 
land.  Towards  the  close  of  the  Empire,  there 
issued  from  our  harbours  numbers  of  frigates, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  sweep  the  seas,  without 
uselessly  engaging  an  enemy  superior  in  number. 
These  frigates  inflicted  serious  losses  on  Eng- 
lish Commerce.  To  injure  commerce  is  to 
injure  the  vital  principle  of  England — is  to  strike 
at  her  heart.  At  the  present  epoch,  this  lesson 
ought  not  to  be  lost  to  us,  and  we  should  put  our- 
selves in  a  condition,  on  the  first  firing  of  cannon, 
to  act  powerfully  against  English  commerce, 
with  a  view  to  destroy  its  confidence.  To  this 
end  we  should  establish,  in  every  part  of  the 
globe,  judiciously-stationed  cruisers.  In  the 
Channel  and  in  the  Mediterranean  the  task  might 
well  be  confided  to  steamers.  Steamers  used  in 
the  packet  service  in  time  of  peace  would, 
from  their  quick  sailing,  make  capital  cruisers 
in  the  time  of  war.  They  might  chase,  pillage, 
run  down,  and  burn  a  merchant  vessel  and  even 
escape  war  steamers,  whose  sailing  qualities 
would  be  impeded  by  their  weight  of  metal.'''' 

These  are  the  aggressive  and  predatory 
doctrines  of  a  population  of  pirates,  or  of  a 
wild,  untameable  stratocracy,  hungering  for 
military  mischief,  and  thirsting  for  human 
blood.  They  are  such  as  one  might  fancy 
would  proceed  from  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Don,  who  are  yet  uncontrolled  by  opinion, 
and  unsoftened  by  the  influence  of  manners 
" — they  are  such  as  might  proceed  from  the 


old  nobles  of  Moscow,  whose  tyranny  is 
founded  on  the  triumphs  of  an  adventurous 
and  invading  array — they  are  such  as  ob- 
tained in  the  time  of  Napoleon,  whose  mar- 
shals previously  computed  the  contributions 
to  be  levied  by  their  insatiable  plunder,  as  a 
vicarious  atonement  to  their  master's  de- 
structive revenge — they  are  such  as  would 
be  befitting  to  ferocious  irruptions  of  Arabs 
and  Tartars,  birds  of  prey  and  passage  ;  but 
they  are  not  such  as  we  should  expect  from 
the  son  of  a  monarch  of  the  barricades,  in 
reference  to  a  nation  which  has  no  thoughts 
of  war  or  of  aggression — no  desire  for  ac- 
quisition of  fresh  territory — and  which  de- 
sires to  live  in  peace  with' all  the  world,  and 
in  friendship  with  France.  Why,  then,  is 
this  indiscreet  and  turbulent  stripling  allow- 
ed to  vent  such  venomous  nonsense  ?  Alas ! 
he  has  known  what  it  is  to  command  before 
he  has  learned  to  obey.  He  has  drunk  of 
the  draught  of  premature  power,  and  it  has 
produced  an  intoxicating,  a  maddening  ef- 
fect. But,  thanks  to  the  improved  spirit  of 
the  age  in  which  we  live,  a  man  who  pro- 
claims such  sentiments  and  opinions  now, 
even  though  a  citizen  king's  son,  is  looked 
on,  not  as  a  hero,  a  deity  to  be  worshipped, 
but  as  a  calamity  to  be  loathed  and  feared. 
The  days  of  the  Attilas  and  the  Napoleons 
are  gone  for  ever,  and  a  civilized  nation  like 
England  knows  too  well  how  to  value  her 
superiority  and  her  well-acquired  reputation, 
to  risk  it  because  a  rash  and  ramping  fool  of 
fortune  has  shot  forth  his  bolt. 

The  budget  of  France  for  1845  is  not  a 
mere  paper  pellet,  like  the  brochure.  Un- 
fortunately, how^ever,  the  brochure  is  the 
straw  which  shows  the  way  the  wind  blows  ; 
it  is  the  unmistakeable,  unfavourable  symp- 
tom of  the  war  fever,  as  the  budget  is  the 
disease  itself,  and  as  such  it  should  be  vigi- 
lantly and  carefully  watched.  We  have 
stated  that,  during  the  last  ten  years  of  pro- 
found peace,  the  French  navy  has  been  in- 
creased in  a  degree  incommensurate  with 
the  actual  wants  of  France,  either  commer- 
cial or  colonial — in  a  degree  incompatible 
with  the  safety  of  other  nations,  and  men- 
acing to  their  security  and  peace.  The  fol- 
lowing resum^,  which  we  borrow  from  the 
'  Times,'  of  the  13th  of  June,  is  so  brief 
and  clear,  that  we  prefer  using  it  to  any 
summary  of  our  own  ; — 

"In  1830  the  budget  of  the  Marine  amounted 
to  65,I09,900f,  or  about  two  millions  and  a  half 
sterling.  The  number  of  seamen  voted  for  that 
year  was  12,926  ;  the  number  of  vessels  afloat, 
including  transports,  was  128,  and  of  these  only 
one  was  a  ship  of  the  line. 

"  In  1843  the  vote  proposed  to,  and  accepted 
by  the  Chamber  for  the  navy  was  106,905,876f., 
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or  about  4,280,000/. ;  the  number  of  seamen  26,- 
926  ;  and  the  number  or  size  of  vessels  was  pro- 
portionably  increased  or  rather  increased  in  a  far 
greater  proportion,  for  it  is  stated  on  official  au- 
thority that  the  number  of  guns  ready  for  active 
service  was  in  1843  tenfold  what  it  was  in  1830. 

"  The  vote  for  the  navy  and  the  colonies  for 
1845  is  on  the  same  scale  as  in  the  preceding 
years  since  1840.  The  amount  is  107,24 l,280f. 
It  should,  however,  be  observed,  that  about  one- 
tenth  of  this  and  the  other  gross  sum  we  have 
quoted  is  appropriated  to  the  civil  service  of  the 
colonies ;  but  it  does  not  include  a  vote  of  about 
5,500,000f  for  maritime  fortifications  at  Cher- 
bourg and  other  places.  The  number  of  seamen 
now  required  is  29,073,  of  whom  23,704  are  to 
serve  afloat,  and  the  remainder  are  destined  for 
service  in  the  ports.  This  force  is  to  be  employ- 
ed to  man  a  great  squadron  of  evolution  and 
exercise  consisting  of  8  sail  of  the  line,  1  frigate, 
a.nd  2  steamers  ;  whilst,  besides  this  fleet,  149 
sailing  vessels  or  steamers  of  less  dimensions  are 
kept  in  commission. 

"  In  addition  to  this  numerous  armament,  it  is 
now  proposed  to  introduce  a  new  class  of  ships, 
as  a  reserve  for  the  navy,  under  the  name  of  ves- 
sels en  commission  de  rade  partially  equipped 
for  sea.  This  class  will  consist  of  30  ships,  in- 
cluding 8  sail  of  the  line,  8  frigates,  and  6  steam- 
ers. Including  these  two  divisons  of  the  French 
navy,  the  total  force  which  might  be  ready  for 
sea,  at  a  short  notice,  is  stated  by  the  Minister  of 
Marine  to  amount  to  140  sail  and  50  steamers,  in 
all  190  vessels.  This  fleet  is  the  most  important 
and  available  portion  of  the  French  navy.  The 
number  of  vessels  in  ordinary  does  not  exceed 
100  more  ;  and  although  there  are  likewise  23 
line  of  battle  ships  and  19  frigates  in  course  of 
construction,  their  progress  is  slow." 

Commerce  is  the  foundation,  the  very  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  naval  power  of  England. 
Her  navy  has  been  the  child  of  her  com- 
merce, and  has  grown  up  with  it,  whereas 
the  navy  of  France  has  grown  while  her 
commerce  has  been  stationary,  languishing, 
or  actually  on  the  wane.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances these  estimates  present  a  por- 
tentous phenomenon,  and  nothing  justifies 
them  but  the  dread  of  an  impending  war  or 
the  actual  outbreak  of  hostilities.  Whether 
any  explanations  have  been  demanded  as  to 
the  object  and  purpose  of  these  maritime 
preparations  by  Lord  Aberdeen  we  are  not 
aware,  but  unexplained,  they  appear  to  be 
hostile  and  menacing,  and  calculated  to  en- 
courage and  call  into  life  again,  all  the  wild- 


ness,  arrogance,  and  presumption  of  1840. 
We  are  not  among  the  number  of  those  who 
dread  the  power  or  the  resources  of  France 
in  the  present  day.  That  which  the  greatest 
military  genius  of  modern  times,  with  all 
Europe  cowering  and  crouching  at  his  feet, 
could  not  effect,  is  not  likely  to  be  achieved 
single  handed,  even  by  so  great  a  naval 
commander  as  Rear-Admiral  Joinville,  the 
grandson  of  the  hero  of  Ouessant.  We 
survived  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  and 
the  Boulogne  raft,  and  it  is  therefore  possi- 
ble we  may  survive  the  hrochure.  But  of 
the  disposition  of  the  family  and  the  nation, 
the  pamphlet  affords,  alas !  an  unerring  in- 
dication. We  may  object' to  the  civility  or 
complaisance  of  this  young  prince,  but  his 
sincerity  we  are  bound  to  respect ;  and  with 
equal  frankness  we  now  tell  him,  he  will 
find  us  prepared  for  open  hostility,  for  arm- 
ed neutrality — or  for  those  '  waiters  on  Pro- 
vidence,' who  watchfully  look  on  to  see 
which  is  the  stronger  side  to  range  them- 
selves accordingly.  Though  therefore  our 
neighbours,  as  appears  b)'^  their  budget,  have 
twenty-three  ships  of  the  line  and  eighteen 
frigates  afloat,  yet  we  dread  them  not,  for  in 
the  last  ten  years  we  have  not  relaxed  in  our 
progress,  and  we  still  maintain  that  unques- 
tioned superiority,  far  above  rivalry  and  com- 
petition, which  we  have  now  enjoyed  long 
enough  to  look  on  as  an  inheritance  and  a 
birthright.  We  know  it  was  the  power  of 
England  at  sea  that  arrested  the  tyranny  of 
Buonaparte  by  land — '  Qui  mari  potitur  eum 
rerum  potiri,' — we  know^  it  was  the  navy  of 
England  saved  Europe,  and  that  it  may  again 
save  it,  should  the  independence  of  nations 
be  rashly  or  wantonly  attacked.  From  what 
we  have  seen  and  from  what  we  have  heard 
and  read,  we  incline  to  think  that  the  words 
'  Ireland  and  the  Repeal  of  the  Union'  may 
have  somewhat  to  do  whh  the  increased 
French  budget,  and  more  still  with  the 
French  brochure.  But  let  neither  the 
Prince  de  Joinville  nor  the  French  nation 
deceive  themselves.  The  Independence  of 
Ireland  is  a  dream — England  must  fall  be- 
fore Ireland  can  repeal  her  Union,  and  her 
name  and  memory  must  perish  from  among 
the  nations  ere  Ireland  can  repeal  it  by  the 
aid  and  assistance  of  France. 
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American  Theology. — The  American  Book 
Circular,  wi  h  Notes  and  Sfatistics,  Wiley 
and  Putnam.     London.     1843. 

To  this  '  Circular'  we  refer  those  who  would 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  what  the  United  Stales 
are  doing  for  the  furtherance  of  knowledge.  In 
addition  to  a  list  of  the  best  works  in  various 
departments  of  literature  published  in  America, 
it  contains  a  temperate  but  earnest  defence  of 
that  country  against  the  censorious  remarks  of 
the  historian  Alison,  and  other  English  writers, 
ourselves  included.     Audi  alteram  partem. 

In  no  field  are  the  merits  of  our  transatlantic 
relatives  more  numerous  or  more  decided  than  in 
theology.  With  thirty-nine  theological  schools 
and  123,600  theological  students,  there  must  be 
in  the  Uniled  States  a  great  demand  for  theologi- 
cal works.  Not  content,  like  the  majority  in  this 
country,  with  old  and  to  some  extent  obsolete 
works,  American  divines  have  successfully  la- 
boured to  transfer  to  their  own  some  of  the  best 
productions  of  the  German  soil,  offering  to  us,  in 
the  cultivation  of  German  literature,  and  the 
translation  of  German  theological  works,  an  ex- 
ample which  it  is  not  to  our  credit  that  we  are 
Tery  slow  to  imitate.  Meanwhile  the  impartial 
and  wise  theological  student  may  find  his  account 
in  turning  his  eye  towards  the  works  with  which 
America  has  enriched  and  improved  her  theolo- 
gical library. 

In  two  departments  the  United  States  have 
earned  for  themselves  the  honour  of  independent 
and  original  excellence  in  practical  divinity,  and 
sacred  geography.  We  quote  the  '  American 
Book  Circular  :'  '  Of  Channing — it  is  true  that 
his  fame  is  European  ;  that  his  works  have  all, 
on  being  republished,  had  an  immense  circulation 
in  Great  Britain  ;  of  some  of  them,  no  less  than 
seven  rival  editions  have  been  reprinted.'  Not 
less  distinguished  in  a  different  direction  is  Dr. 
Robinson,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  the 
Uuion  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  who 
by  his  '  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,'  has 
also  earned  an  European  reputation,  and  whose 
"work,  not  less  by  its  accuracy  and  thoroughness 
than  by  its  bold,  yet  for  the  most  part  judiciously 
restrained  originality,  forms,  by  general  admis- 
sion, an  era  in  our  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Land, 

The  subject  so  well  handled  in  the  work  last 
mentioned.  Dr.  Robinson  carries  forward  in  a 
theological  work,  which  deserves  to  be  widely 
read  in  England — we  mean  the  '  Bibliotheca  Sa- 
cra,' which  is  at  present  conducted  by  Edwards 
and  Park,  professors  at  the  Andover  College, 
with  the  special  co-operation  of  Dr.  Robinson 
and  Professor  Stuart.  A  very  valuable  volume  j 
of  the  work  was  completed  in  1843.  The  num- 
ber for  February  (the  last  we  have  seen)  contains, 
besides  other  pieces,  an  interesting  sketch  of 


'  The  Aspect  of  Literature  and  Science  in  the 
United  States,  as  Compared  with  Europe,'  by 
Dr.  Robinson  ;  a  learned  biographical  notice  of 
Atistotle  by  Professor  Park  ;  a  useful  paper  on 
'  The  Structure  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,' 
translated  from  the  Latin  ;  and  the  first  part  of  a 
translation  from  the  unpublished  lectures  of  Pro- 
fessor Tholuck  on  the  very  important  subject 
which  the  Germans  term  '  Tlieological  Encyclo- 
paedia or  Methodology,'  meaning  a  practical  in- 
troduction to  the  study  of  theology,  suited  to 
students  and  divines.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
better  matter  might  have  been  found  in  print  than 
what  Tholuck's  MSS.  supply,  but  his,  we  are 
aware,  is  '  a,  good  name''  in  some  influential  quar- 
ters, and  we  are  grateful  to  the  conductors  of  the 
'  Bibliotheca  Sacra,'  for  this  contribution  to  sys- 
tematic theology.  We  also  hope  that  their  ex- 
ample will  be  followed  by  other'  conductors  of 
periodicals,  in  giving  the  public  translations  or 
digests  of  theological  works  by  men  of  deserved 
and  established  reputation,  rather  than  the  crude 
thoughts  of  half-formed,  or  the  borrowed  materi- 
als of  would-be  scholars. 

Connected  with  the  subject  which  Dr.  Robin- 
son prosecutes  so  successfully  is  a  recently  issued 
work — '  Residence  of  Eight  Years  in  Persia 
among  the  Nestorians,  by  the  Rev.  Justin  Per- 
kins, 1843,' — for  which  scientific  theology  owes 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  missionary  enterprise,  Mr. 
Perkins  having  disinterestedly  devoted  himself  to 
the  task  of  seeking  out  the  Nestorian  Christians 
with  a  view  to  the  very  needful  work  of  their  spir- 
itual improvement  and  social  elevation.  Setting 
aside  a  little  Yankee  gasconade,  which  scholars 
and  divines,  at  least,  ought  to  be  above,  the  work 
displays  an  amiable  spirit  and  sufficient  know- 
ledge, while  it  supplies  valuable  information  re- 
garding districts  of  Persia,  comparatively  little 
known,  and  manners  and  customs  which  serve  to 
throw  light  on  the  Bible. 

If  our  brethren  of  the  United  States  surpass  us 
in  the  cultivation  of  systematic  divinity,  they  also 
give  English  divines  an  admonition,  in  their  care 
to  provide  means  for  the  popular  study  of  theo- 
logy. Three  works  are  before  us  which  give 
evidence  of  this  fact — '  Notes,  Explanatory  and 
Practical,  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,'  by 
Albert  Barnes,  1843  ;  '  Notes,  Explanatory  and 
Practical,  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  designed 
for  Bible  Classes  and  Sunday  Schools,'  by  Al- 
bert Barnes,  1843.  '  Notes,  Critical  and  Practi- 
cal, on  the  Book  of  Leviticus,  designed  as  a 
general  help  to  Biblical  Reading  and  Instruction,' 
by  George  Bush,  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Ori- 
ental literature,  1843.  These  are  all  cheap, 
useful  books,  designed  and  fitted  for  popular 
reading,  full  of  solid  and  interesting  matter. 
Were  we,  indeed,  to  call  up  our  critical  powers 
we  might  take  exception  in  some  cases  to  both 
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Bubstance  and  form,  and  must  express  regret  that 
newer  sources  of  information  had  not  been  con- 
sulted ih  parts  of  the  compilation ;  yet,  even  in 
relation  to  this  point,  the  volumes  contrast  advan- 
tageously vi^ith  the  theological  information  ordi- 
narily supplied  to  the  English  people.  The  ap- 
pearance of  these  books  is  an  index  of  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  at  which  we  rejoice, 
and  the  supply  will  serve  to  feed  the  appetite 
and  augment  the  demand.  Theological  works 
are  more  read  in  the  United  States  than  in  Great 
Britain.  Barnes  received  in  payment  of  his 
*  Notes  on  the  New  Testament,'  for  part  of  the 
copyright,  about  5000  dollars  in  two  years.  His 
volume  on  the  '  Acts'  has  reached  a  tenth  edi- 
tion. A  third  work,  on  the  '  Names  and  Titles 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  by  Charles  Spear, 
came  to  a  ninth  edition  in  little  more  than  a  year. 
Our  copy  (1842)  is  the  twelfth  edition.  All  this, 
especially  when  taken  in  connection  with  what 
has  before  been  said  on  the  prosecution  by  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  the  higher 
branches  of  theological  knowledge,  has  a  healthy 
appearance,  and  justifies  the  assertion  that  reli- 
gion is  regarded  with  a  deep  and  practical  interest 
among  them. 

The  best  wheat  is  scarcely  without  tares. 
When  the  popular  element  of  society  predomi- 
nates, effects  will  be  seen  which  good  taste  can- 
not help  condemning.  Sermons,  however,  need 
not  be  trash.  One  department  of  English  litera- 
ture, a  very  rich — an  invaluable  one,  consists  of 
sermons.  But,  '  Sermons  on  Different  Subjects,' 
by  the  Rev.  Edward  Norris  Kirk,5^A.  M. — 
Fourth  Edition,  revised. — New  York,  1841,  will, 
we  venture  to  predict,  fourth  edition  though  they 
have  reached,  never  take  rank  even  on  the  lowest 
shelf  of  the  American  classics.  Yet  the  preten- 
sion of  the  book  is  on  the  inverse  ratio  of  its 
merits.  As  if  it  was  not  offensive  enough  to 
impose  on  the  public  a  volume  of  poor  common- 
place, we  find  the  thin  food  introduced  by  a  flour- 
ish of  trumpets  in  the  shape  of  '  An  Introduction 
by  Samuel  Hanson  Cox,  D.  D.,'  who  avouches 
in  language,  which,  whatever  else  it  is,  cannot 
be  called  English,  and  in  which  we  are  puzzled 
to  say,  whether  the  fine  or  the  grotesque,  the 
ludicrous  or  the  lofty,  has  the  greater  share,  that 
the  volume  is,  in  a  word,  the  best  in  the  whole 
world,  and  that  its  author,  the  Rev.  Edward 
Norris  Kirk,  A.  M.  aforesaid,  is  a  very  model  of 
disinterestedness  and  generosity,  to  say  nothing 
of  talent.  Had  we  space,  we  should,  we  fear, 
yield  to  the  inclination  which  we  must  plead 
guilty  of  feeling,  to  offer  our  readers  some 
amusement  in  the  shape  of  flowers  culled  from 
this  '  revised'  volume  (what  was  it  before  the 
revisall).  Seriously,  however,  should  another 
edition  ('  revised'  again  we  hope)  be  required — 
we  beg  Messrs.  Kirk  and  Cox  to  ascertain 
whether  they  have  not  been  in  some  way  duped 
before  they  venture  to  declare  anew  to  the  world 
that  '  these  ten  sermons  were  all  published  in 
London,  where  they  were  delivered  to  listening 
crowds'  (what  wonder  is  there  in  the  crowds 
listening "?  congregations  assemble  to  listen  ;  is 
Dr.  Cox  surprised  they  did  not  sleep  under  his 
friend,  the  Rev.  Edward  Norris  Kirk,  A.  M.  ?) 
'  who  were  not  willing  that  they  should  be  enjoy- 
ed only  in  the  hearing,  or  realised  alone  in  the 


delivery.  Hence  in  different  ways  they  pro- 
cured the  publication'  of  these  *  precious  relics 
and  justly  valued  mementoes.'  We  dare  venture 
an  obolus  that  we  know  the  secret  of  all  this — 
the  Rev.  Edward  Norris  Kirk,  A.  M.,  is  '  a  fine 
man,'  and  '  a  nice  man.' 

'  A  Church  without  a  Bishop'  is  a  far  different 
volume,  and  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  ecle- 
siastical  history.  With  the  validity  of  our  au- 
thor's argument  we  have  nothing  to  do,  but  we 
advise  Episcopalians  not  to  pass  the  work  in 
neglect.  It  is  too  calm,  judicious,  and  scholar- 
like a  production  to  be  allowed  to  remain  unan- 
swered with  safety.  The  full  title  shows  the 
object  of  the  work — '  A  Church  without  a  Bishop. 
The  Apostolical  and  Primitive  Church  popular 
in  its  Government,  and  simple  in  its  Worship  ;* 
by  Layman  Coleman,  Author  of  '  Antiquities  of 
the  Christian  Church,'  with  an  Introductory 
Essay  by  Neander,  Boston,  1844.  The  author 
being  by  accident  led  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  the 
constitution  of  the  primitive  church,  wisely  pro- 
ceeded to  Germany,  where,  under  the  guidance, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  profoundly  learned  and 
truly  liberal  Neander,  he  consulted  the  best  au- 
thorities, and  compiled  his  excellent  work  ;  thus 
setting  a  good  example,  while  he  produced  a 
useful  book. 


Die  Attribute  der  Heiligen^  alphabetisch  geordnet. 
Ein  Schiussel  zur  Erkennung  der  Heiligen 
nach  der  en  Atlributen^  in  Rucksicht  auf  Kunsty 
Geschichte  und  Cultus.  Nebst  einem  Anhange, 
<5fc.  (The  Attributes  of  the  Saints,  alphabeti- 
cally arranged.  A  Key  to  the  Recognition  of 
the  Saints  from  their  Attributes,  in  reference 
to  Art,  History,  and  Culture.  With  an  Ap- 
pendix, &c.)   Hanover.    1843.    8vo.  pp.  224. 

At  a  moment  like  the  present,  when  the  study 
of  ecclesiastical  antiquities  is  pursued  in  this 
country  in  a  manner  which  almost  entitles  it  to 
be  called  the  fashion  of  the  day,  this  little  volume 
will  be  found  a  most  useful  addition  to  the  exist- 
ing hand-books  connected  with  this  interesting 
branch  of  archaeology.  It  is  true  that  artists 
who  may  be  desirous  of  correctly  representing 
those  Saints,  whom  they  may  have  occasion  to 
portray  in  their  compositions,  would  find  no 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  their  peculiar  attributes 
from  an  examination  of  existing  works  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  lovers  of  art  and  historical  stu- 
dents, who  may  be  desirous  of  learning  from  an 
examination  of  the  attributes  by  which  he  is 
surrounded,  the  Saint  to  whom  any  particular 
monument  may  be  dedicated,  had  no  means  of 
satisfying  their  doubts  until  the  appearance  of 
this  little  volume,  of  which  the  appendix  will  be 
found  not  the  least  instructive  portion,  treating 
as  it  does  of  the  costume  worn  by  the  members 
of  the  different  secular  and  religious  orders  of 
the  Romish  Church,  and  of  the  various  minutiae 
of  that  church's  imposing  ceremonial  and  mysti- 
cal observances. 
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Niederldndische  ^agen — Gesammelt  und  mit 
Anmerkungen  begleitet,  herausgegehen  von 
JoHANN  WiLHELM  WoLF.  (Legends  of  the 
Netherlands,  collected,  illustrated  with  Notes, 
and  edited  by  J.  W.  Wolf.)  Leipsic.  1843. 
8vo.,  pp.  708. 

Since  the  year  1818,  when  those  profound 
scholars  and  philologists,  the  brothers  Grimm, 
published  their  collection  of  German  Traditions, 
a  spirit  of  inquiry  into  these  interesting  relics  of 
the  literature  of  the  people  has  manifested  itself 
in  almost  every  country  of  Europe,  and  produced 
numerous  volumes  of  popular  legends,  calculated 
alike  to  interest  the  mere  reader  for  amusement, 
and  the  philosophical  investigator  into  national 
antiquities  and  the  history  of  fiction. 

Too  many  of  these  collections  have,  however, 
been  disfigured  by  one  glaring  and  unpardonable 
fault — an  attempt  to  invest  their  contents  with 
a  dignity  and  importance  utterly  at  variance 
with  their  artless  and  fragmentary  character. 
The  best  and  most  interesting  of  these  traditions, 
although  furnishing  admirable  materials  for  the 
poet  and  the  romancer,  possess,  in  their  childlike 
simplicity,  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art,  and 
are  always  most  effective  when  narrated  in  the 
homely  style  of  the  old  crone  whom  Akenside 
so  admirably  describes  : 

«  By  night 
The  village  matron,  round  the  blazing  hearth, 
Suspends  the  infant  audience,  with  her  tales, 
Breathing  astonishment,  of  witching  rhymes 
And  evil  spirits  ;  of  the  death-bed  call 
To  him  who  robb'd  the  widow,  and  devoured 
The  orphan's  portion;  of  unquiet  souls 
Risen  from  the  grave,  to  ease  the  heavy  guilt 
Of  deeds  in  life  concealed;  of  shapes  that  walk 
At  dead  of  night,  and  clank  their  chains,  and  wave 
The  torch  of  hell  around  the  murderer's  bed." 

From  this  offence  against  propriety  and  good 
taste,  the  vast  body  of  Flemish  traditions,  here 
gathered  together  by  the  industry  and  research 
of  the  editor,  is  entirely  free,  as  indeed  might  be 
expected  from  the  complaints  to  which  he  has 
given  utterance,. against  such  of  his  predeces- 
sors as  have  fallen  into  this  error.  Thus,  while 
he  commends  Schayes  for  his  '  Essais  Histo- 
riques  sur  les  Usages,  les  Croyances,  et  les 
Traditions  des  Beiges,'  and  Dr.  Bovy  for  his 

*  Promenades  Historiques,'  he  does  not  scruple 
to  point   out   the    defects   of  Berthoud    in    his 

*  Chroniques  et  Traditions  surnaturelles  de  la 
Flandre,'  and  to  denounce  as  utterly  unworthy 
of  notice  the  '  Chroniques  des  Rues  de  Bruxelles.' 
As  it  will  be  seen  from  these  remarks,  that  the 
editor  of  the  present  collection  has  had  many 
predecessors,  even  in  our  own  day,  in  the  great 
work  of  collecting  the  traditionary  remains  of 
the  Netherlands  ;  and  as  he  has  moreover  dili- 
gently sought  them  out  from  time-honoured 
chronicles — and  noted  them  dovi^n  from  the  reci- 
tation of  venerable  greybeards,  in  whose  memory 
the  tales  heard  in  their  youth  still  held  their  place 
— and  in  addition  to  these  sources,  has  been  fa- 
voured with  communications  from  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  Flemish  antiquaries,  it  will 
readily  be  believed  that  the  five  or  six  hundred 
legends  with  which  his  goodly  octavo  volume  is 


filled,  form  a  perfect  storehouse  of  Flemish  tra- 
ditionary lore — the  value  of  which  is  certainly 
considerably  increased  by  the  editor's  notes  and 
comments.  The  connection  which  subsists  be- 
tween the  early  language  and  literature  of  Eng- 
land and  Flanders,  and  the  light  which  they  are 
calculated  to  throw  upon  each  other,  render  the 
present  volume  one  of  peculiar  interest  to  the 
antiquaries  of  this  country,  who  will  find  in  it 
man}'^  a  striking  picture  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  bygone  times,  many  a  startling  illus- 
tration of  old  world  feelings  and  old  familiar 
phrases. 


Portraits  of  the  Game  and  Wild  Animals  of 
Southern  Africa.  By  Major  Sir  William 
CoRNWALLis  Harris.     London.     Pickering. 

The  publication  of  this  work  has  been  delayed 
by  a  variety  of  causes  into  which  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  we  should  enter.  Such  productions, 
however,  come  when  they  will,  are  always  wel- 
come. The  portraits  are  of  the  utmost  delicacy 
and  beauty,  and  are  presented  to  us  surrounded 
by  landscapes,  in  most  perfect  harmony  with 
them.  We  have  never  seen  tropical  animals 
delineated  so  well.  Sir  Cornwallis  Harris,  in 
fact,  is  as  remarkable  for  his  superior  skill  as  a 
draftsman  as  for  the  eloquence  and  interest  of  his 
style  as  a  writer.  The  present  work  is,  in  every 
respect,  magnificent ;  so  that  it  is  hard  to  say 
whethejjthe  descriptions  or  the  delineations  are 
the  more  worthy  of  praise.  We  would  direct 
particular  attention  to  the  antelope  tribe,  which 
forms  the  most  exquisite  link  in  the  chain  of 
animal  existences  inhabiting  the  African  conti- 
nent. They  who  have  beheld  it  dart  like  a  flash 
of  light  across  the  desert,  or  seen  it  browse,  at 
dawn  or  by  moonlight,  on  the  tender  young  corn 
of  the  Upper  Nile,  or  on  the  vast  Kanoo  of  the 
Cape,  will  regard  with  singular  pleasure  the 
masterly  delineations  of  our  diplomatic  artist, 
who,  with  a  versatility  of  powers  exceedingly 
rare,  excels  at  once  as  a  sportsman,  a  daring 
traveller,  a  draftsman,  an  author,  "and  a  politi- 
cian. We  would,  therefore,  recommend  his 
'  Portraits  of  Game  and  Wild  Animals'  to  all 
who  admire  superbly-illustrated  books.  Each 
lithograph  is  a  pastoral  poem  in  itself,  transport- 
ing the  fancy  to  the  richest  scenes  of  the  East, 
and  diffusing  around  it  all  the  charms  which 
forest  solitudes  possess  in  the  torrid  zone,  where 
the  atmosphere  seems  to  be  impregnated  with 
fire,  and  where  vegetation,  solicited  by  warmth 
and  moisture,  develops  itself  with  a  wild  luxuri- 
ance almost  inconceivable  in  the  colder  North. 


Randzeichnnngen.    Vom  Advokaten  Detmold, 
in  Hannover.     Braunschweig.     1844. 

Wonderful  !  Here  is  a  book,  very  small  and 
very  witty,  and  yet  a  German  book.  The 
author  is  famous  among  his  countrymen  as  a 
sayer  of  good  things  :  e.g.^  A  full-length  litho- 
graph portrait  represents  the  Hanoverian  minis- 
ter of  finance  with  a  roll  of  paper  in  his  left  hand, 
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and  his  right  hand  pressed  against  his  heart.  On 
this  Detmold  remarked,  that  the  minister  was 
appr«|>riately  portrayed,  holding  the  budget  in 
one  hand,  and  with  the  other  covering  the  defi- 
cit. The  little  work  before  us  consists  of  two 
short  political  satires,  in  which  the  author  fairly 
hits  every  blot  he  aims  at ;  whilst  so  genuine  is 
his  humour,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  move  the  hearty 
laughter,  even  of  those  readers  who  give  them- 
selves no  concern  about  his  political  allusions. 
The  first  piece,  entitled  '  The  Difficult  Problem,' 
relates  to  the  doings  of  an  aesthetical  club  in  the 
residenz  of  Flachsenfingen,  rich  in  all  the  twad- 
dle and  mouthiness  of  German  Philistendom. 
The  club  had  a  plaster  cast  of  the  Venus  de 
Medici,  as  large  as  life,  placed  at  the  entrance 
of  the  saloon,  the  original  whiteness  of  which 
became  much  impaired,  in  course  of  time,  by 
dust,  tobacco-smoke,  and  the  deposits  made  by 
flies  ;  but  what  was  worse,  a  new  member  called 
the  attention  of  the  club  to  a  fact  which  no  one 
had  previously  observed,  that  the  dark  colour 
was  not  equally  diff'used  over  the  statue,  but 
peculiarly  affected  the  most  prominent  portion  of 
the  torso.  The  fact  was,  the  members,  as  they 
severally  entered  the  club-room,  could  not  for- 
bear from  evincing  their  taste  and  feeling  for 
art,  by  passing  their  hands  over  that  part  of  the 
statue  in  which,  according  to  Hogarth,  the  line 
of  beauty  is  most  strikingly  exemplified.  Hence 
the  especially  dark  colour  of  that  particular  part. 
No  sooner  were  the  eyes  of  the  members  opened 
to  the  enormity  of  the  evil,  than  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  club  was  called  to  take  it  into  consi- 
deration, and  discuss  means  for  remedying  it. 
The  debate  that  ensues  is  an  admirable  parody 
on  the  pseudo-constitutional  palaver  of  the  Ger- 
mans. 

The  second  piece  is  a  nursery  tale.  Two 
unfortunate  mice,  husband  and  wife,  are  com- 
pelled daily  to  deliver  up  six  of  their  blooming 
progeny  to  a  horrid  ogre  of  a  cat.  The  dis- 
tracted parents  implore  the  advice  of  all  the  do- 
mestic animals  of  their  acquaintance  ;  but  none 
oan  give  them  any  feasible  counsel ;  their  des- 


pair is  extreme,  when,  at  last,  one  of  their  chil- 
dren has  the  wit  to  run  away  of  its  own  accord,  and 
escape  into  a  safe  retreat,  where  it  laughs  at  all 
the  wheedling  and  the  threats  of  grimalkin,  and 
positively  refuses  to  come  and  be  eaten.  '  Re- 
bellious rabble  !'  exclaims  the  cat,  '  I  give  you 
over  to  your  own  devices  Begone,  and  see 
how  you  will  thrive  without  me  !'  Ever  since 
then,  if  the  cat  will  have  mice  to  eat,  he  must 
first  catch  them. 


The  Despatches  of  Field-Marshal  the  Duke  of 
Wellington^  during  his  various  Campaigns  in 
India,  Denmark,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  the 
Low  Countries,  and  France.  Compiled  from 
official  and  other  authentic  documents,  by 
Colonel  GuRwooD,  C.  B.,  &c.  An  enlarged 
edition,  in  eight  volumes.  Parker,  Furnival, 
and  Parker. 

Two  monthly  parts  have  appeared  of  this  new- 
edition,  which  is  to  contain  many  important  pa- 
pers, particularly  those  relating  to  India,  never 
before  published.  The  work  is  handsomely 
printed  in  a  large  octavo  form  ;  and  while  we 
are  promised  an  addition  to  its  original  contents, 
its  cost  is  considerably  diminished. 


Observations  on  the  proposed  Improvements  in 
the  Overland  Route  via  Egypt ;  ivith  Remarks 
on  the  Ship  Canal,  the  Boutac  Canal,  and  the 
Suez  Rail-Road.  By  John  Alexander  Gal- 
loway, Esq.,  C.  E.     Weale.     1844.    pp.  24. 

In  this  pamphlet,  the  brother  of  the  late  Gallo- 
way Bey,  who  made  the  surveys  and  estimates 
for  a  rail-road  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  advocates  the 
superiority  of  that  scheme  over  the  others  which 
have  been  proposed,  for  accelerating  the  transit 
of  goods  and  passengers  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Red  Sea. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITEEARY  NOTICES, 


AUSTRIA. 

Edward  Duller's  new  historical  work,  '  Maria 
Theresa  and  her  Times,'  the  first  part  of  which 
has  recently  issued  from  the  press,  excites,  as 
may  be  supposed,  a  very  great  degree  of  interest. 
A  good  narative  of  the  life  of  Maria  Theresa  was 
A  desideratum  in  the  historical  literature  of  Ger- 
many. The  German  reviewers  speak  in  terms 
of  high  commendation  of  the  manner  in  which 
Duller  has  executed  his  task.  His  talent  as  a 
historian  had  already  been  displayed  in  his  con- 
ftinualion  of  Schiller's  '  Downfall  of  the  United 


Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,'  for  which  he  col- 
lected his  materials  by  a  course  of  laborious  re- 
search in  the  archives  and  libraries  of  Holland. 

BELGIUM. 

In  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of  the  Fine 
Arts  at  Ghent,  the  secretary,  M.  Verviers,  sub- 
mitted to  the  inspection  of  the  company  a  very 
curious  old  document,  which,  by  some  singular 
accident,  has  found  its  way  into  the  library  of  the 
society,  where  it  is  carefully  preserved.  It  is 
the  authentic  journal  of  the  celebrated  Dutch 
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Admiral  Martin  Harpertz  Tromp.  It  was  com- 
menced about  the  year  1629,  on  board  the  ship  of 
war,  De  Vliegende  Draeck,  and  was  continued 
to  the  year  1646,  on  board  the  Amelia.  It  con- 
tains a  vast  number  of  notes  and  reports  of  naval 
actions  in  which  the  admiral  was  at  different 
times  engaged  ;  and  especially  some  curious  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  victory  of  the  Downs,  in 
•which  Tromp  defeated  the  Spanish  Admiral 
Oguendo,  in  the  year  1639.  In  this  register 
the  autograph  signatures  of  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  captains  of  the  age,  are  of 
frequent  recurrence.  One  portion  of  the  docu- 
ment which  particularly  interested  those  who  had 
the  opportunity  of  examining  it,  was  Tromp's  ac- 
count of  his  capture  of  the  Algerine  corsair,  off 
the  Land's  End,  Cornwall,  on  the  27th  of  August, 
1640 ;  together  with  some  details  of  the  life  and 
adventures  of  the  Algerine  officers,  who,  with 
the  crew,  consisting  of  105  men,  were  condemn- 
ed to  death  by  a  court-martial  held  on  board 
Tromp's  squadron. 

FRANCE. 

A  new  volume  of  the  '  Histoire  litteraire  de  la 
France'  has  recently  appeared.  This  great  work, 
which  was  commenced  by  the  Benedictine  Con- 
gregation of  Saint-Maur,  has  been  continued  by 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles- Lettres. 
The  first  twelve  volumes,  which  appeared  in  the 
interval  between  the  years  1733  and  1763,  em- 
brace the  history  of  French  literature  from  the 
earliest  period  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. The  work  was  then  suspended  until  the 
year  1807,  when  the  Minister  Champagny  assign- 
ed to  the  second  class  of  the  institute  the  task  of 
continuing  it.  An  editorial  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of  MM.  Guinguene,  Brial, 
Pastoret,  and  Saint-Croix.  On  the  death  of 
Guinguene  in  1816,  and  of  Saint-Croix  in  1820, 
the  vacancies  were  filled  up  by  MM.  Amaury 
and  Duval.  Volumes  xiii.,  xiv.,  xv.,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  years  1814,  1817,  and  1820,  com- 
plete the  literary  history  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  succeeding  volume,  published  in  1824,  treats 
of  the  literature  of  France  during  the  thirteenth 
century,  which  subject  is  continued  through  the 
four  following  volumes.  The  volume  recently 
published  contains  curious  biographical  notices 
of  many  of  the  French  troubadours,  and  full  ac- 
counts of  their  works.  In  the  year  1832,  the 
only  surviving  member  of  the  original  editorial 
committee,  was  M.  Pastoret.  He,  as  well  as 
MM.  Duval,  Petit-Radel,  Emeric-David,  who 
were  subsequently  chosen,  were  all  removed  by 
death  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  so  that  the 
undertaking  has  fallen  into  entirely  new  hands. 
It  is  now  under  the  direction  of  MM.  Felix,  La- 
jart,  Leclerc,  Paris,  and  Fauriel. 

tBerton,  the  French  composer,  died  in  Paris 
on  the  23d  of  April,  at  the  age  of  80.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  popular  French  operas, 
among  which  may  be  named  '  Aline,'  '  Montano,' 
et  '  Stephanie,'  &c. 

Eugene  Sue's  dark  pictures  of  Parisian  life 
seem  to  have  suggested  the  idea  of  a  work 
which  is  to  make  its  appearance  in  numbers,  and 
which  has  for  its  object  to  paint  the  bright  side 
of  things  in  the  French  capital.  It  is  announced 
under  the  title  of  '  Le  Diable  a  Paris,'  and  bears 


the  consolatory  motto  *Le  Diable  n'est  pas  si 
noir.'  The  most  celebrated  writers  of  the  day 
are  to  contribute  to  this  publication.  Madame 
George  Sand  opens  the  series  of  numbers  with  a 
Coup  (V (Ed  general  sur  Paris ^  which  is  follow- 
ed by  sketches  by  Gozlan  and  Balzac. 

The  experiment  (originally  made  and  followed 
up  in  Germany)  of  giving  dramatic  representa- 
tions of  some  of  the  ancient  Greek  tragedies,  has 
been  tried  at  the  Theatre  deTOdeon  in  Paris.  The 
piece  selected  was  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles, 
with  the  symphonies  and  choruses  of  Mendels- 
sohn Bartholdy.  Judging  from  the  descriptions 
given  of  the  French  performance,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  Parisians  carry  the  Sophoclomania 
even  further  than  the  Germans.  The  stage  ar- 
rangements were  in  the  ancient  style,  in  so  far, 
at  least,  as  the  limited  dimensions  of  a  modern 
theatre  will  admit.  The  parlerre-loges  were  re- 
moved, and  the  pit  raised  to  a  level  with  the 
stage,  the  podium  superseded  the  orchestra.  A 
proscenium  was  made  to  communicate  by  two 
lateral  staircases  with  the  roof  of  the  stage,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  proscenium  stood  the  altar 
of  Bacchus,  adorned  with  wreaths  of  laurel.  The 
fall  of  the  curtain  too  was  managed  in  the  ancient 
manner.  It  descended  from  the  ceiling,  and  was 
then  drawn  under  the  stage.  The  principal  act- 
ors wore  the  buskin  ;  and  even  carried  their 
anxiety  for  correctness  of  costume  so  far  as  to 
wear  a  mask.  From  all  this  it  may  be  presum- 
ed that  the  mise  en  scene  was  as  perfect  as  pos- 
sible. The  French  translation  of  the  tragedy  is 
the  work  of  MM.  Vacquerie  and  Meurice. 

The  library  of  the  late  Charles  Nodier,  though 
small  in  extent,  produced,  at  its  recent  sale,  no 
less  a  sum  than  68,000  francs.  So  choice  was 
the  collection,  that  the  mere  sight  of  the  books 
was  a  rich  treat  to  the  bibliographer,  for  every 
volume  which  Nodier  thought  worthy  of  a  place 
in  his  library  was  a  gem.  The  difficulty  of  find- 
ing perfect  and  beautiful  copies  of  old  books  is 
greater  than  is  generally  believed.  Of  this  fact 
the  library  of  Charles  Nodier  afforded  a  proof,  as 
it  showed  deficiencies  which  were  scarcely  to  be 
expected  in  the  collection  of  such  a  scholar. 
Could  it  have  been  supposed  that  Charles  Nodier 
did  not  possess  a  copy  of  '  Virgin '  What,  it 
may  be  asked,  is  more  easily  obtained  than  a 
good  '  Virgil  V  But  an  amateur  like  Nodier  was 
not  to  be  satisfied  with  any  other  than  the  Elze- 
vir 'Virgil,'  printed  in  1636,  and,  if  possible,  in 
the  old  binding  of  that  date.  It  happened  that 
Nodier  never  had  an  opportunity  of  procuring 
the  '  Virgil'  which  his  taste  pronounced  to  be  the 
only  perfect  one,  and  as  he  would  not  have  an 
inferior  copy,  the  consequence  was  that  he  had 
none.     Tant  pis  pour  lui. 

GERMANY. 

The  '  Suabian  Mercury'  mentions  that  at  In- 
neringen,  in  the  principality  of  Hohenzollern- 
Sigmarmgen,  some  human  skeletons  of  great  an- 
tiquity have  recently  been  discovered.  They 
were  found  buried  in  a  chalky  hill,  each  skeleton 
being  in  a  separate  grave  about  one  foot  beneath 
the  surface,  and  covered  with  earth.  The  heads 
all  lay  in  the  direction  of  the  east,  and  on  the 
breast  of  each  there  was  a  stone.  Several  of 
these  skeletons  measured  upwards  of  seven  feet 
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long.  On  being  lifted  up  they  crumbled  into 
dust.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  graves 
are  of%arlier  date  than  the  period  when  the  Ro- 
mans occupied  Germany.  Many  other  antiqui- 
ties, consisting  of  coins,  swords,  spears,  and 
earthenware  vessels,  have  at  different  times 
been  dug  up  in  the  same  locality. 

A  society  has  been  formed  to  commemorate 
the  celebrated  German  author  Lichtenberg,  who 
was  born  on  Oberamstadt,  on  the  1st  of  July, 
1742.  Two  of  Lichtenberg's  sons,  holding  high 
situations  under  the  Hanoverian  government,  are 
members  of  the  society,  which  is  to  meet  annu- 
ally. At  the  meeting  held  on  the  1st  of  July 
last  year,  it  was  resolved  to  publish  a  new  edition 
of  Lichtenberg's  works,  including  many  articles 
which  have  hitherto  been  withheld  from  the  pub- 
lic. Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Lichten- 
berg's admirable  comments  on  Hogarth's  pic- 
tures, will  look  forward  with  interest  to  the 
appearance  of  the  new  edition. 

Haufstaugl  is  proceeding  actively  with  his 
task  of  lithographing  the  principal  pictures  in 
the  Dresden  gallery.  He  proposes  to  extend 
his  plan,  which  was  at  first  limited  to  120  of  the 
pictures. 

A  new  work  entitled  '  Cosmus,'  from  the  pen 
of  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  is  announced  for 
publication  by  Cotta,  and  is,  as  we  have  reason 
to  know,  in  a  considerable  state  of  forwardness. 
Unlike  most  other  works  by  the  same  distin- 
guished author,  it  is  written  in  German,  not 
French  :  but  it  will,  as  we  are  led  to  think,  ap- 
pear almost  simultaneously  in  French,  English, 
and  Italian  translations.  It  will  be  of  a  purely 
scientific  character.  "The  world  will  be  sur- 
prised," said  Humboldt  a  few  days  since, "  that  at    es\abilshmVnTo7an'"as7o"ciation  for~ihe"pu7pc')se 


war  itself,  to  the  progress  of  the  arts  of  peace. 
In  Greece  the  revolution  of  September  last  has 
had  the  effect,  not  only  of  diverting  public  atten- 
tion from  subjects  connected  with  art  and  |inti- 
quity,  but  it  has  also  disabled  the  government 
from  affording  the  pecuniary  aid  heretofore 
granted  for  carrying  on  excavations.  Thus  the 
labours  on  the  Acropolis  must  have  been  entirely 
suspended,  had  not  Colonel  Leak  and  other  lov- 
ers of  Greek  archaeology,  raised  in  London  a  sum 
of  money  for  the  purpose  of  restoring,  at  least 
as  far  as  the  relics  will  permit,  the  little  Temple 
of  Victory  in  front  of  the  Temple  of  the  Propy- 
lea. 

ITALY. 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  growing  taste  for 
historical  research  has  been  manifest  in  Italy. 
In  1834  a  scheme  for  collecting  and  publishing 
the  state  records  of  Piedmont  was  set  on  foot  in 
Turin.  In  Florence  a  collection  of  state  docu- 
ments is  now  about  to  appear  under  the  title  of 
'  Archivio  Storico,'  edited  by  several  individuals 
eminent  for  learning;  and  an  association  has 
been  formed  in  Rome  for  re-publishing  the 
'  Muratori  Collection'  in  a  more  complete  and 
correct  form  than  heretofore,  by  collating  the 
documents  with  the  originals.  In  this  depart- 
ment of  research,  Naples  has  as  yet  been  behind 
other  parts  of  Italy.  That  she  possesses  able 
writers  of  history  is  a  fact  sufficiently  testified 
J  by  Amari's  narrative  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers 
(which  has  brought  on  its  author  the  penally  of 
banishment),*  and  by  the  'Montecassino  History.' 
The  stores  of  yet  unexplored  records,  in  the  ar- 
chives of  Naples  and  Sicily,  have  suggested  the 


my  advanced  age  (72)  I  should  attempt  a  work  of 
such  magnitude  as  a  physical  description  of  the 
earth."  It  has  been  likewise  intimated  to  us 
that  an  English  version  of  Humboldt's  '  Ansich- 
ten  der  natur'  is  in  course  of  preparation  by  a 
practised  translator  (Mrs.  Austen'?). 

The  second  part  of  a  comprehensive  work  on 
European  and  other  Railways,  by  Baron  von 
Reden,  has  appeared,  and  attracts  much  atten- 
tion, in  consequence  of  the  engrossing  interest 
which  the  subject  of  railway  communication  now 
possesses  throughout  the  Continent. 

In  consequence  of  the  recent  abrogation  by 
the  Saxon  government  of  the  censorship,  as  re- 
gards all  works  exceeding  twenty  printed  sheets, 
an  enterprising  pul)lislier  of  Leipsic  has  com- 
menced a  quarterly  journal,  entitled  '  Wigands 
Vierleljahrs-Schrift,'  the  peculiarity  of  which 
consists  in  all  the  articles  being  such  as  have  I 
been  written  for  other  publications,  and  prohibit- 
ed by  the  censorship.  As  this  review  exceeds 
in  size  twenty  sheets,  the  articles  are  published 
in  it  without  any  previous  permission,  but  at  the 
risk  of  the  publisher's  being  prosecuted  for  the 
sentiments  thus  put  forward,  and  with  ihe  chance, 
almost  amounting  to  certainty,  of  the  publication 
beinjj  interdicted  abroad  or  suppressed  at  home. 
The  articles  in  the  first  number  are  of  very 
unequal  merit. 

GREECE. 
Great  political  changes,  and  the  excitement  re- 
eulting  from  thein,  are  not  less  unfavourable,  than 


of  publishing  some  of  the  most  curious  documents 
relating  to  the  history  of  Na[)les  and  Sicily, 
from  the  year  568,  when  the  Lombards  entered 
Italy,  to  1734,  when  Charles  of  Bourbon  mounted 
the  throne  of  Naples.  In  furtherance  of  the 
undertaking,  the  Neapolitan  government  has 
promised  to  permit  free  access  to  the  archives. 

The  valuahle  collection  of  letters  and  papers 
left  by  the  late  Cardinal  Pacca,  which  he  intend- 
ed should  furnish  materials  for  his  memoirs,  have 
been  sent  from  Rome  to  his  relations  at  Bene- 
vento.  The  cardinal  marked  them  with  his  own 
hand  'for  publication,'  but  there  now  appears 
reason  to  doubt  whether  his  desire  on  this  sub- 
ject will  be  carried  into  effect.  The  letters  are 
said  to  contain  some  confidential  correspondence 
which  took  place  between  Frederick  the  Great 
and  Pacca  in  the  nine  years  during  which  the 
cardinal  filled  the  post  of  nuncio  at  Cologne. 
This  correspondence  relates  to  important  religious 
and  political  quesiiims  which  arose  on  the  out- 
break of  the  French  revolution.  The  cardinal 
had  an  interview  with  the  king  himself  at  West- 
phalia ;  and  the  journal  sets  forth  that  he  pre- 
pared an  asylum  on  the  Rhine  for  the  fugitive 


•  See  *  Foreicn  Quarterly  Review,'  No.  lxi. 
A  recent  letter  from  Sicily  mentions  thnt  Amari's 
work  has  been  reprinted  at  Lugnno,  whether  with 
or  without  the  consent  of  the  author  is  noi  staled. 
Tiie  work  is  entitled  '  Un  Periodo  delle  Islorie  Sici- 
liane  d  Jle  8ecolo  XII.' 
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Louis  XVI.  The  most  important  portion  of  the 
papers  is  understood  to  relate  to  the  Marquis  de 
Pombal,  to  the  religio-political  party  of  the 
Jansenists  in  Portugal,  and  to  Pacca's  three 
years'  captivity  in  Fenestrella.  He  went  as 
nuncio  to  Lisbon  in  1794  ;  and  he  filled  the  high- 
est posts  and  exercised  unbounded  influence  in 
the  papal  government,  under  Pius  VL,  Pius  VII., 
Leo  XII.,  Pius  VIII.,  and  Gregory  XVI. 

The  sale  of  the  Palazzo  Barbarigo  at  Venice 
will  shortly  take  place.  In  this  palace,  and 
surrounded  by  the  members  of  the  Barbarigo 
family,  Titian  breathed  his  last.  The  picture- 
gallery  contains  several  of  Titian's  finest  works  ; 
among  others  a  Magdalen,  a  Venus,  and  a  St. 
Sebastian.  To  this  last  work  he  had  just  given 
the  finishing  touch,  when  he  died  of  the  plague 
in  1576,  at  the  age  of  99.  The  group  of 
Daedalus  and  Icarus,  one  of  Canova's  earliest 
works,  is  also  in  the  Barbarigo  Palace. 

In  the  Protomotheca  of  the  capitol — which 
may  be  termed  the  Roman  Walhalla — there 
has  hitherto  been  wanting  a  statue  of  him  whom 
the  Italians  proudly  and  justly  name  il  Principe 
della  musica,  viz.,  Pier  Luigi  da  Palestrina. 
The  monument  of  that  great  musician  is  to  have 
a  place  next  to  those  of  Marcello,  Corelli, 
Paisiello,  and  Cimarosa.  The  statue  of  Pales- 
trina will  be  executed  in  marble  by  the  sculptor 
Gain. 

Pisa. — A  history  of  the  life,  scientific  and 
private,  of  the  lamented  Rosellini,  has  been  writ- 
ten by  his  friend  and  disciple,  D.  Guiseppe 
Bardelli.  The  following  passages  from  his  will, 
having  reference  to  his  works,  will  be  read  with 
interest : 

"  I  bequeath  to  the  Library  of  the  University 
of  Pisa,  the  manuscripts  of  my  Egyptian  Stu- 
dies, viz. : 

"  1.  Seven  journal-books,  containing  notes 
and  descriptions  taken  on  the  several  spots,  part 
of  which  have  been  made  use  of  in  the  compila- 
tion of  my  printed  works,  but  a  still  larger  por- 
tion of  which  remain  inedited.  2.  Eight  other 
books  containing  the  MSS.  of  the  eight  printed 
volumes  of  the  '  Monumenti  d'Egitto  e  della 
Nubia  ;'  and  further,  about  twenty-one  quires  of 
MSS.  for  vol.  IX.,  which  have  not  been  printed. 
3.  Two  large  journal-books.  The  one  entitled 
'  lepoy\v(piKa,^  the  Other '  Dinastie,'  containing  MS. 
materials,  some  of  them  made  use  of  in  the  above 
work,  the  rest  inedited.  4.  Four  little  boxes  in 
divisions  containing  my  nearly  completed  '  Dizi- 
onario  Geroglifico,'  consisting  of  several  thou- 
sand little  bits  of  pasteboard,  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order,  in  the  phonetic  characters  ;  and  in 
methodical  order,  in  the  figurative  and  ideographic 
symbolical  character ;  the  latter  in  the  largest 
box.  As  to  my  designs,  published  and  inedited, 
they  belong  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Grand 
Duke." 

Rome. — Eight  Volumes  of  Cardinal  Angelo 
Mao's  most  important  collection 'Spicilegium  Ro- 
manum,'  have  made  their  appearance",  and  the  two 
remaining  volumes  are  daily  expected  to  appear. 
This  collection  presents  a  body  of  documents  of 
the  greatest  interest  in  illustration  of  the  middle 
ages,  from  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian  MSS. 
in  the  Vatican.  One  of  the  future  volumes,  it  is 
said,  will  contain  a  valuable  lexicographical  essay 
upon  middle  and  lower  Latinity,  supplying  many 


of  the  deficiencies  in  Ducange.  Another 
work,  under  the  care  of  the  same  learnedjcar- 
dinat,  and  now  in  the  press,  will,  it  is  annoSiced, 
furnish  the  world  with  some  hitherto  unpublished 
writings  of  ages,  not  very  far  removed  from  the 
classical. 

PRUSSIA. 

The  recently  published  memoirs  of  Field- 
Marshal  Keith,  by  Varnhagen  von  Ense,  contain 
some  novel  and  striking  pictures  of  persons  and 
events  connected  with  the  life  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  Keith  was  a  confidant  and  favourite  of 
Frederick,  and  was  a  distinguished  commander 
in  the  Prussian  army  ;  but  the  romantic  adven- 
tures of  Keith's  life  before  he  entered  the  Prus- 
sian service  form  the  most  curious  portions  of 
von  Ense's  memoirs.  Amidst  the  prosaic  dul- 
ness  and  pedantry  of  the  first  half  of  the  last 
century,  a  character  like  that  of  Marshal  Keith 
stands  out  in  wonderful  relief.  His  undaunted 
courage  and  energy,  his  romantic  feelings  of 
honour,  which  remained  unsubdued  in  the  most 
trying  circumstances, — and  above  all  the  extra- 
ordinary adventures  of  his  life,  seem  to  belong 
to  the  middle  ages  or  to  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  James  Keith  was  the  young- 
est son  of  George  Keith,  Earl-Marshal  of  Scot- 
land, and  of  Lady  Mary  Drummond,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Perth.  He  took  part  with  the  Pre- 
tender in  1715,  and  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of 
Sheriflfmuir.  After  the  defeat  of  Charles  Stuart, 
Keith  was  obliged  to  fly  from  Scotland  and  to 
seek  his  fortune.  He  sought  and  found  it  in 
those  countries  of  Europe  in  which  at  that  time 
the  spirit  of  romance  still  lingered.  He  went- 
to  Spain  at  the  time  when  Alberoni  was  con- 
cocting his  great  political  schemes.  From  Spain 
he  proceeded  to  Russia,  where  he  received  a 
military  command  from  the  Empress  Anne.  He 
fought  with  the  most  chivalrous  courage  in  the 
battles  against  the  Turks,  among  whom  the  ter- 
ror of  his  name  is  to  this  day  remembered  ;  and 
lastly  entered  the  Prussian  service.  Frederick 
the  Great  cherished  a  cordial  friendship  for 
Keith,  who  accompanied  him  in  a  journey 
through  a  great  part  of  Germany,  Poland,  and 
Hungary.  He  filled  the  rank  of  field-marshal 
in  the  Prussian  array,  and  was  killed  in  1758,  at 
the  battle  of  Hochkirch. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Some  excavations  recently  made  on  the 
Hochberg  (a  wooded  hill  near  Solothurn)  have 
led  to  the  discovery  of  some  curious  ancient 
graves  and  skeletons.  The  diggings  were 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  archaeologist 
Hugi,  from  whose  report  are  extracted  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  relative  to  the  objects  discov- 
ered :  The  direction  of  the  graves  is  uniformly 
from  east  to  west.  One  of  them  presents  this 
peculiarity,  that  the  body  interred  in  it  appears 
not  to  have  been  originally  laid  in  a  dug  grave, 
but  merely  stretched  o»  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  encircled  by  a  row  of  small  stones,  and 
then  covered  with  earth  heaped  up  in  the  form 
of  a  hillock.  At  the  feet  of  the  skeleton  was  a 
pitcher  evidently  of  great  antiquity  ;  and  at  the 
head  was  found  a  small  copper  coin,  nearly  cor- 
responding with  the  obolus  of  the  Greeks.     0« 
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one  side  of  this  coin  there  is  an  imperial 
head,  and  on  the  other  the  figure  of  a  kneeling 
skeleton.  The  second  grave  is  still  more  curi- 
ous and  interesting.  It  is  dug  in  the  ground, 
and  carefully  lined  in  the  inside  with  Roman 
bricks  or  tiles.  In  this  grave  were  found 
two  skeletons.  One  was  that  of  an  extremely 
aged  woman — and  on  the  grave  being  opened, 
the  right  hand  was  found  in  a  raised  posi- 
tion. At  the  feet  of  this  skeleton,  there  was 
another, — that  of  a  powerful  man,  apparently 
between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age.  It  was 
in  a  sitting  posture,  and  very  much  twisted ; 
one  hand  was  raised  to  the  roof  of  the  grave, 
the  other  pressed  down  upon  the  ground.  The 
female  skeleton  was  lying  perfectly  straight,  ex- 
cept that  her  feet  were  pushed  to  one  side  and 
pressed  against  the  tile  wall  by  the  knees  of  the 
other  skeleton.  Hugi  remarks  that  the  twisted 
and  distorted  position  of  the  skeleton  of  the 
man  leaves  no  doubt  of  his  having  been  buried 
alive  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  female 
likewise  suffered  the  same  horrible  death.  The 
resemblance  in  the  form  of  the  skulls  seems  to 
indicate  that  both  were  members  of  one  family, 
and  that  they  belonged  to  some  eastern  tribe. 


In  another  grave,  also  lined  with  Roman  tiles, 
there  was  found  the  skeleton  of  an  aged  female, 
with  another  skeleton  at  her  feet.  In  some  an- 
cient graves  previously  opened  at  Grunchen, 
Hugi  found  human  skeletons  with  the  bones  of 
dogs  at  their  feet.  In  one  of  the  graves  of  the 
Hochberg  there  was  a  skeleton  with  a  row  of 
amber  beads  on  the  breast,  and  the  throat  encir- 
cled with  the  usual  Celtic  beads  of  clay.  Be- 
side the  skull  lay  large  silver  earrings,  and 
round  one  arm  a  beautiful  bronze  bracelet ; 
these  objects  all  resemble  the  ornaments  fre- 
quently found  in  Celto-Roman  graves.  Hugi's 
report  gives  a  most  curious  description  of  seve- 
ral more  of  these  ancient  graves  ;  and  he  anti- 
cipates important  discoveries  in  the  course  of 
the  excavations  which  he  proposes  to  pursue  on 
the  Hochberg.  The  spot  has  doubtless  been  an 
extensive  cemetery. 

At  Lausanne  some  literary  curiosities  have 
been  discovered,  consisting  of  unpublished  poems 
by  Clement  Marot,  and  a  letter  of  Catherine  de 
Medicis.  The  manuscripts  form  282  pages  of 
small  folio,  and  are  beautifully  written  in  the 
Gothic  character. 
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Delnhardt,  J.  H.,  Beittage  zur  religiosen  Erkennt- 

niss.    8vo.     Hamburg.     3s. 
Eller,  Fr.,  Die  anglikanischen  Kirchenzustande  mit 

besonderer    Beriicksichiiguns:    der    katholischen 

Bewegung  in  derselben  und  desPuseyismus.  Svo. 

Schaffh.     5s.  6d. 
Haenell,  De  Ensebio  Caesareensi  religionis  Chris- 

lianse  defensore.     Commenlatio  ad  apologelices 

Christianae  historiam  spectans.     Svo.     Gotting. 

2s.  6d. 
Jnslini,  S.,  Philosophi  et  Martyris   Opera.     Rec. 

Otto.     Tom.    II.   fasc.   1    and   2.     Jenae.     J3s. 

Complete  in  2  vols.  Svo.     23s. 
Kniewell,  Dr.  T.  F  ,  Rf  iseskizzen,  vornehmlich  aus 

derri  Heerlager  der  Kirche  gesammelt  auf  einer 

Reise   in   England,    Frankreich,   &c.      2r.  Th. 

Leipzig.     Ss.  I 

Krone,  Fra  Dojcino  und  die  Patarener,  historische  i 

Episode  aus  den  piemontesischen  Religionskrie- 

gen.     Svo.     Leipzig.     7s. 
Origenis  Opera  omnia  quae  graece  vellatine  tantum 

exstant.     Edid.  C.  H.  E.  Lommalzsch.     Tomus 

XVI.     l2mo.     Berol.     8s. 
Reuchlin,  H.,  Geschichte  von  Port  Royal.     Bd.  II 

Hamburg.     (In  the  press). 
Theremin,   F.,   Der  Rhein  und  Jerusalem.     Eine 

Phantasie  fur  die  Charwnche.     Berlin.     4s. 
Tholnck,  Dr.  A.,  Kommentar  zum  Evanselium  Jo- 

hannis.     6  Aufl.     Durchgangig  neue  Ausarbeit- 

ung.     Svo.     Hamburg.     7s. 
Predisten   iiber   Haupstiicke  des  christ- 

lichen  Glaubens  undLebens.    1  u.  2.  Bd.    Thitd 

elition.     14s. 
Wolf,  Dr.  F.  A.,  Predigten.    5Samml.    8vo.    Leip. 

8s. 
Zeitfschrift  fiir  Philosophic  und  katholi^che   The- 

olosie.     Herauss:.  von.  Dr.    Achierfelll    u.    Dr. 

Braun.    Neue  Folge.    6  Jahrg.     1844.    Bonn. 

16s. 

CLASSICAL  PHILOLOGY,   ARCHAEOLOGY,   AND   ORIEN- 
TAL  LANGUAGES. 

Apparatus  Pindarici  Suppipmenlum  ex  codicihns 
Vratislaviensibus  ed.  C.  E.  C  Schneider.  Vrat. 
4to      4s  61. 

Braun,  E.,  Die  Schaale  des  Kodros.  Folio.  Ber- 
lin.   6s. 

Cabins,  Em..  Tnserlptiones  Atlicae  nuper  repertae 
XII      Svo.     Berol.     3s. 

. die  .\kro  o!is  von  Athen.     Svo.     Is.  6d. 

DorfiiuUer,  C.  F.,  De  Gracciae  primnr.Iiis.  Aeia- 
tes  quataor.    8va.    SluitgarU    2s.  6d. 


Freund,  Dr.  Wilh ,  Worterbuch  der  lateinischea 
Sprache,  nach  hisiorisch-geneiischen  Principien, 
mit  steler  Berucksichtieuno:  der  Grammatik, 
Synonymik  und  Allerlhumskunde.  2  Bd.  2 
Abih.     Royal  Svo.     Leipzig.     15s. 

Fulsentius,  Fabius  Planciades,  de  abstrusis  sermo- 
nibus.  Nach  2  Briissel.  Handschr.  herausg.  und 
lilerar-histor.  gewiirdigt  von  Dr.  L.  Lersch.  Svo. 
Harm.     3s. 

Gerhard,  Eduard,  Die  Hielung  des  Telephos.  Pro- 
gram ...     4to.     Berlin.     Is.  6d. 

Horatius  Flaccus.  Recens.  alque  interpret,  est  J. 
C.  Orellius  add.  variet.  lectionis  Cod.  Bernens. 
III.  Sansall.  et  Turic.  2  vols.  Svo.     1/.  7s. 

Ed.  Minor.   2  vols.  12mo. 


10s. 

Indische  Gedichte,  in  deutscben  Nachbildungen  von 
Albert  Hoefer.  2  Lese.  Leipzig.  4s.  2  vols. 
12mo.     8s. 

Inscriptionum  latin,  select,  ampliss.  collect.  Supple- 
ment. Ed.  J.  C.  Orellius.  royal  Svo.  Turic, 
(In  the  press). 

Miiller,  K.  O.  u.  Osterlei,Denkmaeler  d. alien  Kunst, 
fortges.  von.  F.  Wieseler.  Bnd  2.  Heft  3  und 
folg.     Grdtingen.     (Preparing). 

Molle--,  Dr.  J.  H.,  Palaosraphische  Beitrase  aus 
den  herzoglichen  Sammlungen  in  Gotha.  Ori- 
entalische  Palaographie.  1  Heft.  Fol.  Ei.sleb. 
12s. 

Nennius  und  Gildas.  Ex  rec.  Stevenson.  Herausg. 
von  San  Marie.     Svo.     Berlin.     4s.  fid. 

Parthey,  G.  Dr..,  Vocabularium  coplico-latinum  et 
latino-copiicum  e  Peyroni  el  Taitami  lexicis. 
Acce.'l.  elcnchus  episcopatuum  Aeg\pli,  index 
Aesypli  geographicus  copiico-lalinus,  ind^x 
Aesrypti  geographicus  latino-cdpiicus,  vocabuia 
Aesyplia  a  scriptoribus  graecis  explicata,  v(  ca- 
bula  Aeivptia  a  scriptoribus  lalinis  explicata. 
Svo.     Berol.     ll.  7s. 

Persius  Flaci-us,  Satiren,  berichlist  und  eiklart  von 
C.  F.  Heinrieh.     l2mo.     Leipzig.     4s.  fid. 

Rauchenstein,  R.,  Commentationem  Pindaricarum 
paiiicula  1.     4lo.     .^rov.     Is.  fil. 

Schwartze,  M.,  Grammalica  Linguae  coplicae 
ejusque  dialectorum.  Pars  I. — Liternrnm  S(>no- 
rumque  d«)Clrinam  cf»nl.  Pars.  2. —  Veiborum 
formas  et  copulationes  Iractans.  Svo.  Leipzig, 
(In  the  I'.rcss). 

Wachfsmuth,  Wilh.,  Helleni.^che  Alterthumskunde. 
2  Aufl.  Heft  1—7.     Svo.     Halle.     14s. 

VVaener,  Dr.  Ph.,  Die  sriechische  Trai-'odie  und  das 
Thf*aler  zu  Alhen.  Einlfilnng  ziwn  Vortrase  dec 
Anfi^jnne  des  Sophocles  in  der  Gcsellschafl  Albina 
zn  Dresflen.     Svo.     Dreiien.     2s. 

Wieseler,  Dr.  F.,  Die  Ara  Casnli.  Eine  archaolo- 
gische  Ahbandl.     Svo.     Giitfivg.     4s. 

Zumpt,  C.  G.  Dr.,  Lnteinische  Grammalik.  9  Ausg. 
Svo.    Bolin.    8s. 
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PHILOSOPHY,  LAW,  STATISTICS, 

Aken's,  P.  F.,  Vergleichende  Darstellung  der  Con- 
stitution GrossbritanEiens  u.  der  Vereinigten 
Staaten  von  Amerika.  Bearb.  v.  K.  J.  Clement. 
Mit  e,  Vorrede  von  Franz  Baltisch.  8vo.  Leip. 
5s. 

Dieck,  Dr,  C.  F.,  De  tempore  quo  jus  feudale 
Longobardorum  in  Germaniam  translatura  ibique 
receptum  sit.    4lo.    Halis,    2s. 

Frantz,  C,  Speculative  Studien.  2  Heft :  liber  den 
Alheismus,  mit  besonderer  Bezugnahme  auf 
Ludw.  Feuerbach.     8vo.     Berlin.    3s.  6d, 

Johannis  Saresberiensis  Entheticus  de  dogmate 
philosophorum,  nunc  primum  editus  et  commen- 
tariis  instructus  a  C.  Petersen.  8vo.  Ham- 
burg.    Boards  9s. 

Ritter,  H.,  Geschichte  der  Philosophie.  Vol.  VII. 
and  VIII.  Christliche  Philosophie.  Vol,  III. 
and  rV.     8vo.    Hamburg.     (In  the  Press). 

Ueber  unsere  Kenntniss  der  arabischen 

Philosophie  und  besonders  uber  die  Philosophie 
der  orthodoxen  arabischen  Dogmatiker.  4to, 
Getting.    2s. 

Saintes,  A.,  Histoire  de  la  Vie  et  de  la  Philosophie 
deKant.     8vo.     Hamburg.     10s, 

Spinoza,  Benedicti  de,  Opera  quae  supersunt  omnia, 
Edidit  C.  H.  Bruder,  Vol.  II.  de  Intellectus 
emendatione,  Tractatus  politicus,  Epistolae. 
16mo.    Lips.    4s. 

Zeller,  Dr.  Ed.,  Die  Philosophie  der  Griechen. 
Eine  Untersuchung  uber  Charakter,  Gang  u, 
Hauptmomente  ihrer  Entwicklung.  1  Th.  5 
allgemeine  Einleitung,  vorsokratische  Philoso- 
phie*   8vo.    Tubing.    6s. 

PHILOLOGY,   MIDDLE  AGE   LITERATURE. 

Alphabete  orientalischer  und  occidentalischer  Spra- 

chen.    Zusgestelit  v.  Fr.  BaUhorn.    8vo.    Leip- 
zig.   2s.  6d. 
Blazewicz,  Theoretisch-praktische  Grammatik  der 

Dacoromanischen,  das  ist,  der  Moldauischen  oder 

Wallachischen  Sprache.    8vo,    Lemberg.   4s.  6d. 
Ettmiiller,  Ludw.,  Sechs  Briefe  und  ein  Leich.   8vo. 

Zurich.     Is, 
Deutsche  Stammkonige  nach  Geschichte 

und  Sage.     8vo.     3s. 
Angelsachsiches  Lesebuch.     8vo.   Qued- 

lin.     (In  the  Press.) 
Germaniens  Volkerslimmen.  Sammlung  derdeutsch- 

en  Mundarten  in  Dichtungen,  Sagen,  Marchen, 

Volkliedern,  &c.,  herausg.  von  J.  M.  Firmenich. 

Pts.  1—4.     4to,     Berlin.    8s. 
Grimm,  Wilh.,   Graf  Rudolpf.     Mit  Facsimile  u. 

den  Bildern  der  pfalz.  Handschrift.  2  Ausg.  4to. 

Gdttingen.     5s. 
Hagen,  F.  von  der,  Gesammtabenteur.  Altdeutsche 

Erzahlungen,  Ritter-u.  Pfaffenmarchen,  Stadt-u. 

Land-Geschichten,     Schwanke,     Wundersagen, 

Legenden.  &c.     3  vols.  8vo.     (In  the  press). 
Hornig,  Dr.  C.  A.,  Glossarium  zu  den  Gedichten 

Walthers  von  der  Vogelweide,  nebst  einem  Reim- 

verzeichniss.     8vo.     Quedlin.     10s. 
Htippe,  B.,  Lieder  u.   Sprache   der  Minnesinger. 

Mit  einer  Grammatik  Einleitung  u.  sprachlichen 

Anmerkungen.  Anhang:  Tauler's  Lieder.     8vo. 

Regensburg.    (In  the  press.) 
Kausler,  Ed.,Denkmaler  altniederlandischer  Sprache 

u.  Literatur.  Ilr.  Bd.     8vo.     Tiding.     19s. 
Reinhart  Fuchs,  aus  dem  Mittelniederland,  zum 

erstenmal  in  das  Hochdeutsche  iibersetzt  von  A. 

F.  H.  Geyder.     Breslau.     6s. 
Uhland,  L.,  Altehoch  u.  niederdeutsche  Volkslieder. 

Vol.  I.    8vo.    (In  the  press.) 


BELLES   LETTRES,   TRAVELS,   HISTORY. 

Brederlow,  C.  G.  F.,  Vorlesungen  uber  die  Ge- 
schichte der  deutschen  Literatur.  Ein  Lesebuch 
f  lir  die  erwachsene  Jugend.  2  Th.  8vo.  Leip- 
zig.    10s. 

Bunsen,  Plainer,  Gerhard,  &c.,  Beschreibung  von 
Rom.  Auszug  in  einem  Bande.     (Preparing.) 

Corberon,  Comte  de,  Contes  populaires  de  I'AUe- 
magne.     Tome  1.     8vo.    Leipzig.     8s. 

Deinhardstein,  Gedichte.     8vo.     Berlin.     6s. 

Ennemoser,  Dr.  S.,  Geschichte  des  thierischen  Mag- 
netismus.  Bnd.  I.  Geschichte  der  Magie.  8vo. 
Leipzig.     18s. 

Geibel,  Eman.,  Konig  Roderich.  Eine  Tragodie  in 
5  Aufziigen.     8vo.     Stuttgart.    4s. 

Gervinus,  G.  G.,  Geschichte  der  poetischenNational- 
Literatur  der  deutschen.  5r.  Th.  Von  Goethe's 
Jugend  his  zur  Zeit  der  Befreiungskriege.  2 
Auff.     8vo.    Leipzig.     18s. 

Griin,  K.,  Friedrich  Schiller  als  Mensch,  Geschichts- 
schreiber,  Denker  und  Dichter.     1   und  2  Heft. 
j     Leipzig.     3s. 

I  Gutzkow,  K.,  Aus  der  Zeit  und  dem  Leben.     12mo, 
i     Leipzig.     8s. 

I  Kohl,  F.  G.,  Reisen  in  Schottland,  2  Th.  8vo. 
Leipzig.     12s. 

■  Reisen  in  England  und  Wales.    2  Th. : 

Carlisle,     Newcastle,    Durham,    York,    Leeds, 
Wakefield,  u.  Manchester.     8vo.     Dresden. 

Lichtenberg's,  G.  C,  Vermischte  Schriften.  Neue 
Ausg.     1  u.  2  Bd.     16mo.     Getting,     4s. 

Niccolini,  G.  B.,  Arnaldo  da.  Brescia,  tragedia  in 
cinque  atti.    8vo.     Berlin.     2s. 

Pfizer,  Gustav.,  Der  Welsche  u.  der  Deutsche, 
^neas  Sylvius  Piccolomini  (Pabst  Pius  11.)  u, 
Gregor  von  Heimburg.  Historisch  poetische 
Bilder  aus  dem  15.  Jahrh.     Stuttgart.     9s. 

Pichler,  Caroline,  Denkwiirdigkeiten  aus  meinem 
Leiben.    4  Bde.    8vo.    Wien.     16s. 

Pitaval,  der  neue.  Eine  Sammlung  der  interessan- 
testen  Criminalgeschichten.  Hersg.  v.  Dr.  Hitzig 
und  W.  Alexis.     5  Th.     12mo.     Leipzig.    8s. 

Riickhert,  Fr ,  Kaiser  Heinrich  IV.  Drama.  1 
Th. — Des  Kaisers  Kronung.    12mo.    Fran/.    4s. 

Varnhagen  v.  Ense,  K.  A.,  Leben  des  Feidmar- 
schalls  Jackob  Keith.     12mo.     Berlin.    6s, 

Venedey,  J.,  Irland.  2  vols.  12mo,  Leipzig. 
16s. 

Wachsmuth,  Wilh ,  Weimar's  Museuhof,  in  den 
Jahren  1772  bis  1807.  Historische  Skizze.  8vo. 
Berlin.    4s. 

Wigand's  Vierteljahrschrift.     1  Bd.     8vo.     7s.  6d. 

FINE   ARTS,   &C. 

Boisseree,  Sulpiz,  Ansichten,  Risse  u.  einzelne 
Theile  des  Doms  von  Koln,  mit  Erganzungen 
nach  dem  Entwurf  des  Meisters,  &c.  Lief  1  and 
2.    Milnchen.     21.  12s.  6d. 

Fink,  G.,  Musikalischer  Hausschatz  der  Deutschen, 
eine  Sammlung  von  1000  Liedern  und  Gesangen, 
mit  Singweisen  und  Bllavierbegleitung.  5  pis. 
5to.    Leipzig.    21s. 

Heideloff,  C.,  Die  Ornamentik  des  Mittelaiters. 
Eine  Sammlung  auserwahlter  Verzierungen  und 
Profile  byzantinischer  und  deutscher  Architectur. 
8  Heft.     4to.    Namberg.     6s. 

Kaiser,  die  deutschen.  Nach  den  Bildern  des  Kai- 
ser-Saales  im  Romer  zu  Frankfurt  a.  M.  in  Kup- 
fer  sestochen  u.  in  Farben  ausgefuehrt.  1  Lief. 
FoL     Frank/.     10s. 

Pinder,  M.  u.  J.  Friedlander,  Die  Muenzen  Justini- 
ans.     Mit  6  Kupfertaf.     8vo.     Berlin.     4s. 
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NATURAL   HISTORY,    GEOGRAPHY,   MEDICINE. 

Archiv     fur    Naturgeschichte,     von     Wiegmann. 

Hrsg.  von  W.  F.  Erichson.     10  r.  Jahrg.    1844. 

Berlin.    26s. 
Gmelin,  L.,  Handbuch  der  Chemie.     4  Auff.  16.  ti. 

16.  Lief.     8vo.    Heidelb.     4s. 
Hartig,  Dr.  Th.,  Lehrbuch  der  Pflanzenkunde  in 

ihrer  Anwendung  auf  Forstwirthschaft.     1  Abth. 

7  u.  8  Heft.     4to.     Berlin.     13s.  6d. 
Kolliker,    Dr.    A.,    Entwickelungsgeschichte    der 

Cephalopoden.     4to.     Zurich.     12s. 
Lehmann,  J.  G.  0.,  Novarum  et  minus  cognitarum 

Stirpium  pugilus  VIII.     4to.     Hamburg.    5s. 
Monatsberichte  ueber  die  Verhandlungen  der  Ge- 


sellschaft  fur  Erdkunde  zu  Berlin.  Redigirt  von 

Dr.  Wilh.  Mahlmann.    Neue  Folge.    1  Bd.  8vo. 

Berlin.     8s. 
Sobernheim,  Dr.  J.  F.,  Elemente  der  allgemeinen 

Physiologic.     8vo.     Berlin,     5s. 
Synopsis  Hepaticarum.Conjunctis  studiisscripserunt 

et  edi  curaverunt  Gottsche,  Lindenberg,  C.  G. 

Nees  ab  Esenbeck.     Fasc.  I.   8vo.     Hambure. 

4s. 
Wicke,  Dr.  E.  C,  Versuch  einer  Monographic  des 

grossen  Veitstanzes  u-  der  unwillkurlichen  Mus- 

kelbewcgung,  nebst  Bemerkungen  ueber  den  Ta- 

ranteltanz  und  die  Beriberi,     8vo.    Leipzig.  14s. 
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